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INTRODUCTOKY  ADDRESS. 
The  title  we  liave  chosen  for  this  pnblioatiion  villj  we 
hope,  be  sufflcientty  explicit  to  indicate  onr  design ; 
jet,  ia  our  firat  number,  we  feel  anxious  to  explain 
as  fhllj  as  possible  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  "  Fho- 
ToasAPmc  News." 

Fhotographj  hasondoubtedlj  attained  to  the  dignitj 
of  a  Science  j  and  among  the  marrels  of  this  age  of  dis- 
torezy,  there  are  peilu^  none  so  great  aa  those  that  are 
asaociated  with  this  art  The  pagan  nations  of  anti- 
quity worshipped  the  sun,  whose  genial  warmth  impreg- 
nated nature,  and  clothed  the  hills  with  verdur^  flowers, 
and  frmt ;  but  we  have  learned  a  wiser  lesson ;  we  have 
identificallj  utilised  the  object  of  pagan  worship,  and 
aude  his  golden  ra^  subservient  to  the  purposes  o{  an 
artificial  lifa  I^osophna  hare  yet  to  discover  "  What 
i*  electricity,"  though  paactical  minds  have  already 
hamesHed  it  to  a  girdle  that  ^circles  the  globe,  and  lad  it 
bear  with  lightning  q>eed  our  thou^ts  an4  wa4)|ta«crof« 
vast  continents  and  beueath  intermediate  seas.  Its 
elements  and  attrilmtes  are  not  defined ;  but,  never- 
thelesa,  its  work  is  ascertained,  and  tliis  mysterious  agent 
M  pressed  into  Ihe  ser\'ice  of  mankind.  So  chemists 
have  yet  to  analyse  the  sunbeam,  and  tell  us  accurately 
what  it  is ;  but  practical  philosophers  have  tdready 
niade  it  a  willing  and  obedient  servant.  It  paint'?  for 
them  pictures  instinct  with  life  and  beauty,  and  with  a 
fidelity  so  true  that  art  cannot  imitate  it.  Thus  does  it 
eouTeiynew  lessons  tothedisoiples  of  aoiwce,  and  inspires 
htr  voteries  with  purer  and  simpler  tastes,  and  with 
loftier  a^irations  after  proximate  perfection.  This 
fiuthful  but  somewhat  capridous  servant  may  now  no 
loiter  resist  the  power  of  the  human  will,  for  NiSpce 
de  St  Victor,  the  modem  Laputan  sage,  has  tao^t  us 
how  we  may  store  the  sunshine  in  our  cellars,  and  in  a 
moment  release  it  from  Imprisonment^  amid  the  }}ro- 
found  darkness  of  the  night,  to  fix  with  delicate  and 
perfect  «ocnracy  a  living  memorial  of  endeared  objeoto. 
Those  womderfiil  agents,  steam  and  electricity,  roidily. 
dbey  tiie  wand  ot  the  modem  magician,  and  effect  an 
immediate  realisation  of  human  desires ;  but  no  dis- 
coveiycan  compaTewitiLthi8,thek8t  and  greatest  alBqui- 
aition  that  the  bold  hand  of  science  has  snatched  &om  the 
aeoreta  of  nature.  And  yet  new  mines  of  undiscovered 
wealtii  invite  the  enterprising  disciples  of  thi^  aa 
of  every  other  sciencft.    The  exhaustiess  stores  of  na- 


ture are  unfolded  to  us  only  as  pressing  wasiiB  urge 
on  adventurous  spirits  to  ransack  her  boundleea  re- 
sources. 

To  encourage  and  sustain  such  enterprise  is  the  object 
contemplated  in  the  eatabliahment  of  the  "Photo- 
graphic News."  We  have  carnally  studied  the 
subject,  and  are  convinced  that  such  an  organ  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  meet  a  palpable  demjtnd. 

The  feaiiures  whidL  will  distiuguish  the  "Fhoio- 
OBaPHio  News,'  *  and  render  it  the  most  valuaUe  medium  ■ 
of  information,  not  only  to  professed  photographists, 
but  also  to  all  who  are  int^ested  in  the  development 
of  science,  will  be — 

I.  Under  the  head  "  Notes  and  Queries,'*  replies  to 
correspondents  who  may  seek  information  on  photo- 
graphic and  other  acAe  ntifio  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature. 

II.  Information,  derived  from  foreign  as  well  aa 
domestic  sources,  of  all  discoveries  wd  isaprovemeut^ 
in  photography,  optae%  |diotographu:  dtemistry,  and 
other  c<^;nate  sdences. 

III.  Elementary  lessons  in  photography,  together 
with  a  dictionary  of  photc^raphic  terms. 

IV.  Reviews  of  books  on  photography  and  its 
kindred  sdenoea,  and  critical  notes  of  exhibitions  of 
photographs  and  other  works  of  art, 

V.  Reports  of  the  transactions  of  English  and 
foreign  photographic  and  other  learned  societies. 

The  "  Photographic  News,"  as  the  recognised  organ 
of  photograi^y,  will  be  the  guide  and  instrnotcn:  of  the 
beginner,  the  medium  of  eommunt^iridon  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  more  advanced  students,  and 
the  record  of  all  improvements  and  discoveries  which 
may  take  place  ia  the  art,  or  in  the  allied  sdenoea  of 
optics  and  chemistry. 

We  will  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  importwoe 
of  the  task  that  we  have  undertaken,  but  will  address 
ourselves  carefully  to  the  work,  relying  on  the  generous 
indnlgenoe,  and  on  the  libwal  patronage  of  tiioae 
whose  interests  we  are  endeaToaring  to  promote  and 
to  secure.  We  are  aware,  that  in  undertaking  to  smooth 
theroughpath  of  investigation  and  experiment,  weacoept 
serious  res^wnmbilities,  but  we  are  sustrfbe^  ^,  firm 
reliance  on  the  varied  talent  which  has  been  placed  at 
our  disposal,  and  on  the  abundant  resources  that  we 
possess.  We  do  not^  therefore,  dot|p*omjj^^of 
rendering  our  performaoc^'^^  prom^^ 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A.  LENS. 

Hb  Editor, — In  commenomg  a  series  of  short  com- 
municatdons  on  the  practice  of  photography  suited  to 
your  periodical,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  subjects^  owing  to  the  importance^ 
or  rather  necessity,  of  making  each  paper,  as  far  as 
possible^  complete  in  itself  as  well  as  intell^ble  without 
oontiniul  reference  to  former  ones.  Especially  miist 
we  provide  against  its  being  dependent  upouthoae  that 
are  to  fbUow.  Peihapa  this  difBcolty  ia  best  met  by  a 
subdivision  of  the  various  items  to  be  treated  taking 
each^  firstly,  in  its  Tnost  tvnple  Jbrm  or  condition,  and 
sabeecLuently,  and  in  succeeding  chapters,  dealing  with 
the  more  complicated  cases. 

Adopting  this  course,  at  least  for  the  present^  and 
selecting  the  choice  of  a  lens  for  a  subject,  1^  us  proceed 
to  consider  the  same  in  its  most  simple  form,  viz., 
where  that  choice  lies  between  two  or  more  lenses  of  the 
acune  (or  very  nearly  the  same)  /ocal  length  and  aperture. 

Such  a  sfdection  ia  not  unusually  the  first  diffioolty 
oS  any  importance  which  the  tyro  in  photogr^hy 
encounters.  Oheanicala  o£  good  quality  he  can  now 
readily  procure  in  almost  all  localitieBj  a  camera^ 
suited  to  his  wants,  with  nearly  the  stune  fiudlity ;  and 
even  if  ihe  latter  be  a  little  rickety,  he  can  use  it  loith 
tendemeea;  or,  should  it  be  leaky  (of  light  inirards), 
the  chink  may  be  stopped,  or  a  cloth  thrown  over 
during  work  j  while  an  indifferent  lens  can  only  be 
remedied  by  substituting  another  of  better  qmlity. 
To  choose,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  a  good  lens,  or 
the  best  of  several  (the  lo««r  priced  lenses^  nominally 
the  same,  often  diner  exceedingly  in  quality),  is  im- 
portant to  the  b^inner. 

To  expect  that  the  tyro  in  phott^raphy  can  adopts 
with  any  certainty,  the  usual  recommendations  to 
choose  Ids  lenses  by  actual  photographic  trial,  is  to 
expect  at  his  hands  t^t  for  which  long  experience 
(done  can  qualify  him.  FoH!tait%tely  there  is  a  method 
little  recogoised,  but  more  generally  certain,  and  in- 
volving no  necessity  for  previous  photographic  experi- 
ence. Its  correctness  depends  upon  the  fiict,  that  all 
lenses  producing  good  visual  images  are  capable  of 
producing  good  photographic  ones ;  while  lenses  inca- 
pable of  affording  either  are  incapable  as  to  both. 
This  is  of  course  to  be  understood  in  every  case  of 
equal  apertures. 

In  the  selecting  of  a  lens  from  seroral  o£  the  same 
calibre,  therefore,  whether  the  party  be  a  mere  tyro 
or  an  adept,  let  him  b^;in  by  4«'ft"^i*'™g  tiieir  visual 
images  reocdlectang  that  the  great  aim  of  the  photo- 
grapher should  be  to  select  that  lens  whidi  combines, 
what  photographers  usually  term,  a  large  field  with  the 
greatest  distinctness  throu^^out — the  picture,  visual  or 
photographic,  being  amimed  to  be  reodved  or  taken  on 
a  plane  surface. 

Now,  should  it  so  happen  that  in  selecting  a  lens  we 
can  place  the  camera  at  a  good  distance  (say  fifty  times 
or  more  the  focus  of  the  lens),  and  directly  opposite  to 
a  long  and  even  line  at  buildingiE^  an  important  olgect 
will  be  gained.  Such  a  sulcgect  is,  howevea\  of  rare 
attainment,  and  can  be  altogetha:  diqtensed  with  by 
proceeding  as  foHowa  :— 


Procure^  yrith  the  lenses  to  be  examined,  two 
cameras,  and  attaching  to  each  of  these  one  of  the 
lenses,  place  one  of  the  cameras  on  a  tolerably  level 
Bur&ce  (a  table  for  instance),  and  over  it  the  second 
camera;  draw  one  vertical  and  central  line  with  a 
pencil  on  the  greyed  glass  of  each  camera,  and  bring 
the  image  of  any  sm^  well-defined,  and  well-lighted 
object^  not  too  near  (twenty  timee  the  focal  length  of 
the  lenses  will  be  sufficiently  fiu*),  to  coincide  with  the 
lines  marked  tiie  ^aaot  and  carefully  adjust  each 
camera  to  the  beet  fixms  tot  the  selected  object ;  then, 
taming  both  caimeaa,  by  la^fing  hold  ef  Sunder  am, 
cause  tiie  images  to  pass  from  the  centre  of  ike  field  to 
any  desired  distance  right  or  left  in  both  cameras 
(taking  special  care  that  no  disturbance  of  the  upper 
or  under  camera  occurs).  Observe  the  relative '  in< 
distinctziess  thus  produced.  If  a  difference  exists, 
such  will  of  course  be  more  apparent  as  the  images  are 
caused  to  recede  from  iAie  centre  of  the  field ;  and 
should  it  be  required  to  compare  more  than  two  lense«^ 
then,  retaining  the  better  of  the  first  pair,  proceed  to 
try  a  third  lens  with  it^  and  so  on. 

Should  the  aeotmd  camera  not  be  procurable^  proceed 
as  fi^ws: — Draw  three  vertioU  tines  on  the  greyed 
sar&ee;  <me  central,  the  others  near  the  extremes  of 
Hke  fidd,  and  equidistant  from  the  centre ;  adjust  the 
focus  carefully  aa  before,  the  image  of  the  selected  object 
being  at  the  centre  line.  Mark  the  then  position  of 
the  lens  in  the  tube  in  which  it  sUdea  Turn  the 
camera  (keeping  the  lens,  if  the  object  be  rather  close, 
over  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  table)  imtil  the  image 
is  brought  to  one  of  the  lateral  lines  marked  ou  the 
greyed  surface.  Adjust  the  focus  again,  and  mark  t^e 
new  portion  of  the  lens  in  the  sliding  tube.  Take,  for 
accuracy's  sake,  a  mean  of  several  such  focuangs,  using 
at  one  time  tike  position  to  the  right,  and  at  another  to 
tJie  left  <tf  the  central  one  (for  the  lateral  images  are 
nsoally  tmcertam  to  fbcnsibr,  especially  in  view  lenses). 
The  distaooe  between  the  two  marks  so  obtained,  is  the 
measure  of  the  diqiartiire  of  the  lens  from  a  fiat  field 
for  the  distance  between  the  central  and  lateral  tines 
marked  on  the  greyed  surface ;  and,  this  being  noted, 
the  same  process  is  to  be  repeated  for  each  lens  to  be 
examined ;  and  that  lens  of  the  series  which  differs 
least  in  the  so  measured  foci  of  its  central  and  lateral 
pencils,  is  to  be  selected  as  giving  the  flattest  field ; 
and,  should  it  give  an  equaUy  distinct  image  at  the 
centre  of  the  as  the  other^  is  decide^y  to  be 
{o^ferred. 

In  concluding  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fisegoing 
method  of  trial  has  tiie  following  advantages: — 1st 
Of  umplidty.  2nd.  Of  being  available  to  aU,  and 
under  all  drcumstanoes,  even  at  night  in  a  long  room. 
Zrd,  Of  requiring  neither  previous  practice  in  photiv 
graphy,  nor  any  apparatus,  save  that  of  the  camera 
itself  4th.  As  testing  those  defects  which  ate  most 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  excess  both  in  the  portrait  and 
landscape  leoB.  And,  lastiy,  that  the  method  of  trial 
is  such  as  to  remove  all  difficult  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  angle  of  the  field  for  which  we  are  testing  the  lenses 
now  under  trial — ^the  trials  being  understood  to  be 
comparative  one%  and  tiie  angles,  under  which  the  lenses 
are  tested  bang,  whether  the  two  auanaB^  or  but  one 
such  are  used,  identicaL 
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&ce  uppermost.  Have  ready  prepared  some  perfectly 
diy  lampblack  and  a  pellet  of  wadding,  and  now  dip 
the  wadding  in  t^e  lampblack  and  pass  it  lightly  over 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  Nothing  will  appear  at  first, 
bat  if  during  the  time  the  laxapbhwik  is  passing  over, 
the  sheet  be  equally  breathed  upon,  the  unchanged 
eitaite  of  izx>n  will  absorb  the  moisture  and  tlie  carbon 
will  adhere  to  the  surface  whilst  passing  over  it,  and 
some  of  the  details  will  appear  visible.  Now  breathe 
on  it  a  little  more,  and  brush  the  lampblack  a^ain  over 
the  suT&o^  when  new  details  will  come  out ;  the  opera- 
lion  is  to  be  stopped  when  the  carbon  has  been  applied  a 
:nidicient  number  of  times  to  bring  out  all  the  One 
detul  and  half  tones  of  the  picture. 

Hie  proof  is  fixed  by  immeraing  it  veiy  carefully 
into  a  bath  of  fiJtered  common  water,  quite  free  fi'om 
dart  or  dirt  on  the  sur&ce.  The  citrato  of  iron  which 
hsa  not  be  endecom  posed  1;^  tJie  sun  will  dissolve, 
and  there  will  remain  a  positive  picture,  the  blacks  <^ 
which  are  produced  by  pure  carbon,  and  which  conse- 
quently is  unalterable  by  any  chemical  agent.  It  con 
be  dried  and  gummed,  or  varnished  on  the  surface,  if 
desired,  and  it  will  be  finished 

This  procees  does  not  differ  in  principle  bom  those 
of  Mr.  Pouocy  and  M.  Testard  de  Beauregard,  except 
in  the  substitution  of  citrate  of  iron  for  bichromate  of 
iruu,  snd  in  the  mode  of  working.  We  much  doubt 
wbrthw  it  will  ever  be  possible  by  these  pioceBses  to 
obtaizL  really  perfect  pictiuns  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  actiiul  photogn^faio  positiTes,  and  give  all  the 
half  tints  and  sharpness  of  detail  The  fii^t  proofs, 
Iwwever,  which  were  presented  to  l^e  French  Society 
are  very  satas&ctory.  Oosuos. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERU. 

My  DE±a  Sib, — Presuming  that  the  first  number  of 

the  1  must  wait  until  I  receive  it  before  I  can 

^ve  it  the  denomination  by  which  you  distinguish 

it  is  ^ready  on  its  way  here,  I  propose  to  forward 

you  inibrmatton  of  my  proceedings  in  this  colony  as 
frequently  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  your  readers 
may  derive  wnue  amusement,  if  not  instruction, 
froiu  a  perusal  of  such  portions  of  my  letters  as  you 
may  consider  best  calculated  to  effect  that  object ;  only 
stijHilating  that,  as  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
and  tJio^ore  likely  to  fall  into  errors  which  may  place 
me  in  a  ridiculous  position,  my  name  shall  not  be 
published  

Of  the  two  objects  that  prompted  my  journey  hither, 
^■iz.,  the  improvement  of  my  health,  and  the  desii-e  to  visit 
and  Iffing  away  photographs  of  scenes  where  events 
had  occurred  familiar  to  us  from  our  school  da}'^  I  have 
been  floccessful  only  in  the  latter.  I  had  been  told  so 
much  of  the  wannth  and  genial  climate  of  Algeria, 
that  iriien  I  woke  the  morning  after  my  arrii^  and 
found  it  dull,  cold,  and  raining  with  that  steady,  iu- 
cesaant  downpour  which  in  associated  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us  with  the  recollection  of  a  pic-nic  party,  I 
b^l^  to  tJiink  I  had  been  humbugged.  For-  three 
days  it  nevei',  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ceased  to  pour 
down  in  the  same  uncompromising  style,  and  I  had 
already  commenced  inquiries  as  to  the  q>ecdiest  means 
of  reaching  Alexandria,  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  and 
I  was  enabled  to  traverse  the  streets  and  take  note  of 


buildings  and  other  interesting  objects  with  a  view  to 
future  operations ;  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  I 
should  have  no  lack  of  subjects.  In  the  older  part  of 
the  town  the  houses  are  lofty,  and  the  width  of  the 
streets  so  trifling,  that  it  would  not  be  difBcolt  for  an 
active  man  to  jump  &om  a  house  on  one  side  of  the 
street  into  its  opposite  neighbour.  I  was  not  a  little 
struck  on  retiuTiiug  to  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
the  town  at  the  Frenchified  appearance  of  everything. 
The  shops  were  full  of  French  goods,  and  Frencli- 
women  stood  behind  the  counters,  while  the  husbands 
of  at  least  a  good  many  of  them  were  to  be  found 
among  the  tightly  -  belted,  blue  -  tuuicked,  pegtop- 
trowsered  individuals  who  pervaded  the  streets  m 
every  direction — proving  how  largely  the  military 
element  enters  into  t^e  composition  of  the  population 
of  Algiers.  CafSs  and  restaurants  are  numerous,  and 
are  mostly  kept  by  Frenchmen,  fdthough  tome  of  the 
former  are  held  by  Arabs.  I  entered  one  kept  by  an 
Arab, — a  poorly  -  furnished  room,  lighted  by  one 
window,  from  which  window  I  was  told  Jules  Gerard 
dropped  the  native  who  had  ventured  to  speak  in  con- 
tumelious terms  of  Frenchmen  in  general,  and  Gerard 
in  particular,  upon  a  heap  of  what  I  may  in  mild  tenus 

describe  as  refuse.  

I  was  wandering  alone  outside  the  town,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  sui>er8tructure,  the  object  of 
which  was  so  evident  that  I  looked  round  for  a  soldier 
of  whom  I  might  inquire  the  nature  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted fay  the  individual  destined  to  have  his  career 
brought  to  such  an  abrupt  tennination.  I  soon  found 
one,  and,  thanks  to  six  months  of  "  Caasell's  French," 
and  some  littie  practice,  I  was  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  following  narrative  : — A  man  named  Gilson  inhab- 
ited a  house  a  short  distance  firom  the  town,  together 
with  his  wife,  her  mother,  a  daughter  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  another  some  years  younger.  One 
night  about  ten  o'clock  they  heard  a  wa^u  drive  into 
the  yard,  and  a  peculiar  sound  which  a  boy  in  Gilson's 
service,  absent  on  some  domestic  errand,  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  admittance,  made  the 
&milysupposethatnebadretumed.  Themother <^ned 
the  door,  and  several  Arabs  immediately  rushed  in,  out 
down  tlie  mother,  and  then  murdered  Gilson  and  hjs 
wife,  whose  bodies  were  hacked  in  a-dreadful  manner. 
The  youngest  daughter  concealed  herself  behind  a  laige 
barrel,  from  whence  she  could  see  all  that  was  don^ 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  description  of  the  mur- 
derers, one  or  two  of  whom  were  known  to  her,  which 
led  to  their  speedy  appreheaision.  The  eldest  daurfiter 
darted  out  of  the  house  at  the  instant  the  ruffians 
entered  ;  but  was  pursued  by  two  of  them,  who  caught 
her,  chopped  oS  her  hands  at  the  wiista^  and  otho'wise 
mutilat^  her  in  an  indesctibaUe  manner ;  and,  finally, 
one  of  them,  with  the  intention  of  killing  her,  made  a 
downward  cut  at  her  head,  which  nearly  cut  away  the 
forehead  from  the  skull,  and  left  her,  to  oU  appearance, 
a  bleeding  corpse.  Wonderful  to  relate,  she  did  not 
die,  and  has  since  been  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  she 
remains  at  this  moment ;  her  unfortunate  condition 
but  slightiy  alleviated  by  the  receipt  of  a  mm  levied 
on  the  gooda  of  the  muixlerers.  The  object  of  the 
Arabs  in  this  attack  was  plunder ;  Gilson  having 
somewhat  boastiully,  though  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  c<H]unnnicating  with  a  Mend,  wowed  one  of 
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the  criminals  some  valuable  articles  of  jewellery.  The 
day  following  the  little  girl  was  taken  into  the  town 
to  the  magistrate,  to  whom  she  gave  the  names  of  at 
least  two  of  the  murderers,  whom  she  had  frequently 
seen  with  her  father  at  his  house.  One  of  these  men 
was  a  sheikh,  and  comparatiTely  rich.  Other  arrests 
were  also  made,  uid  eventually  one  of  the  persons 
arrested  made  a  confesaion,  upon  strength  of  which 
serm  Arabs  were  plaeeA  on  their  tria^  all  of  whom 
were  canvicted  and  senteooed  to  death — the  infiwmer 
being  subsequently  spared. 

I  had  no  sooner  heard  this  horrible  tale  than  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  could  get  permission  to 
establish  my  apparatus  in  a  suitable  position,  the  execu- 
tion would  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  photo- 
graph. The  execution  was  fixed  for  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning,  so  that  I  at  once  hastened  to 
the  prison,  and  obtsuned  the  name  of  the  officer 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  who  were  to  guard 
the  aoaffold,  and  from  him  I  obtained  the  necessary 
permiaaton  to  establish  myself  on  the  spot  most  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
exciting  the  feelings  of  the  mfctives  In  any  way,  I 
determined  to  conduct  the  operation  with  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible.  With  this  view  I  hired  one  of  the 
light  wagons  used  for  crossing  the  desert,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  tarpaulins,  soon  contrived  a  some- 
what capacious  operating  room,  in  which  I  placed  all  the 
requisite  apparatus.  By  the  time  I  had  made  these 
preparations  it  was  necessary  to  start  for  the  scene  of 
the  execution,  as  it  was  certain  that  an  immense  crowd 
would  assemble  in  front  of  the  scaffold.  It  was  bat  a 
little  past  midnight  when  I  arrived  on  the  spot,  yet 
even  tlien  the  driver  had  some  difficulty  in  making  his 
way  through  the  moh.  Havii^  ascertained,  means 
of  my  compass,  the  direction  from  -which  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  would  fall  upon  the  scaffold,  I  placed 
my  wagon  accordingly ;  and  then,  with  tiie  sdf-satisfied 
feeling  of  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  his  personal  con- 
venience to  the  interests  of  his  profession,  I  lighted 
a  cigar  and  moved  into  the  open  air,  more  with 
the  object  of  preventing  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  (who  are  great  tbieves)  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  tarpaulins  Uian  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
nidbrb.  

The  crowd  of  men  was  immense ;  and  as  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  feU  upon  their  upturned,  swarthy 
fiwes,  it  was  punful  to  see  tiie  earnest  and  evea  fright- 
ened e^nession  of  their  oountenancee.  I  had  been 
present  not  long  before  at  an  execution  in.  France, 
which  thousands  had  assembled  to  witness ;  and  the 
recollection  of  the  jests  and  laughter  I  luid  then 
heard  made  the  dead  silence  on  the  present  occasion 
more  impressiva  I  at  first  thought  that  this  silence 
was  owing  to  the  number  about  to  be  executed,  yet  I 
could  not  reconcile  this  interpretation  of  it  with  the 
reports  I  had  heard  of  the  indifference  of  the  natives 
to  hunuui  life.  I  asked  the  driver  of  the  wagon  if  such 
sUenoe  was  usual,  and  learned  from  him,  half  a  native 
himsd^  the  reason.  The  Arabs  are  followers  of  Maho- 
met, and  believe  that  their  bodies,  after  deaih,  will,  by 
means  of  the  tnffc  of  hair  tiuy  leave  on  their  otharvise 
aharen  heads,  be  conveyed  1^  their  prophet  into  para- 
dise. Now,  the  head,  whidi  is  complete]^  separated  from 
the  ^nk      the  action  of  the  guilh^e^  can  aloae^ 


according  to  their  belief  be  placed  in  paradise,  and  aa 
the  body  must  be  left  on  earth,  they  conclude  (what  is 
perfectly  natiiral,  seeing  the  nature  of  their  paradise), 
that  this  arrangement  will  not  contribute  much  to  the 
owner's  gratificati<ni.  [I  have  since  heud,  that  when 
the  native  chie&  executed  a  man  by  cutting  off  his 
head,  the  executioner  invariably  left  it  attadied  to  the 
body  by  a  bit  of  flesh,  with  a  view  to  obviating  the 
inconvenience  referred  to  above.] 

I  purpose,  in  a  future  lettw,  giving  you  a  detailed 
account  of  my  photographic  apparatus  and  ammge- 
ments  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures  ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  I 
used  on  this  occasion  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  twin 
lenses.  The  process,  of  course,  was  collodion,  some  of 
Hardwich's  make,  and  the  bath  contained  glyi^rrrhizine 
in  small  quantity,  to  which  the  marveUoos  sensi- 
tiveness I  attained  in  some  of  my  pictures  may  be  attri- 
buted. My  lenses  (view)  were  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  3f  in.  focus ; — a  pair  ot6rubb*$  exquisite  little  pro* 
ductions,  and  the  aperture  was  of  the  enormous  siae  of 
f  of  an  indi,  nearly  the  full  aperture^  and  I  can  assure 
you,  tiiat  even  then  they  worked  very  sharply,  and  aa 
n^idly  aa  a  good  pcntrait  combinatifm.  Iwt  of  tiie 
day  before  I  had  been  busily  emph^red  in  fidhicmii^ 
an  instantaneous  movement  for  uncovering  the  lenses ; 
and,  considering  that  the  only  available  tools  were 
those  which  were  to  be  fotmd  in  my  portmanteau,  I 
think  I  succeeded  remarkably  well  The  stop  was  not 
quite  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  turned  out  of  one  of 
your  London  shops,  but  it  worked  to  perfection,  and 
being  composed  of  cardboard,  sewing  cotton,  uid  pini^ 
it  was  lighter,  and  oonsequentiy  more  mobile  than 
brasa.  My  amlnti<ni  was  not  merdly  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  instnunoit  oi  death,  that  I  could  have 
got  any  time,  but  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  wonderful 
powers  with  whidk  I  &ncied  my  arrangements  were 
endowed,  by  taking  the  moving  objects  actually  m 
transitwn — the  head  in  prepress  of  fiJIing  into  the 
basket,  or  the  sharp  blade  in  the  midst  of  its  descent. 
How  well  I  succeeded  you  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  print  off  a  copy 
of  the  negatives. 

 The  criminals  were  not  brought 

on  the  scaffold  together,  but  led  up  one  at  a  time. 
The  first  was  the  imeikh,  who  seemed  p^ectiy  indif- 
ferrat  to  his  &te.  So  rapidly  was  he  bound  to  the 
plank  and  throat  under  the  an,  that  I  had  buely 
time  to  insert  tiie  plate-holder  and  get  tiie  instantaneous 
movement  into  onier  before  the  warp  edge  descended, 
and  his  head  rolled  into  the  basket  This  picture  was 
quite  successful,  and  so  was  the  second,  but  the 
third  presented  a  dim  appearance,  the  fourth  was 
nearly,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  wholly,  invisible. 
How  to  account  for  this  I  know  not,  xmlees  the 
atmoi^here  around  the  scaffold  became  in  some  way 
affected  by  the  blood,  the  odour  of  whidi  was  distinctly 
perceptible  to  m&  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  able  to  suggest  the  reason.  

......  My  letter  has  reached  such  a  loigth 

that  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  at  present  to  tell 
you  of  a  rather  serious  difficulty  in  which  my  photo- 
graphic ardour  was  nearly  involving  me  with  the 
friends  of  the  deceased.  It  is  all  over  now,  however, 
and  I  have  still  a  whole  skin,  although,  ii  most  be 
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ccmfeaaed,  **more  1^  good  luck  tiian  good  numagement." 
Fetiiaps  I  may  devote  the  next  rainy  day  to  an 
account  of  my  adventure,  for  the  edification  and  warn- 
ing of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  tempted  to 
wander  amongst  a  half-civilised  tribe  in  search  of  food 
for  the  camera.  Yours  truly, 

0.  A. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  complete  treatise  on 
diemistiy,  but  only  to  treat  of  that  science  in  its  con- 
nection with  photography. 

All  bodies  are  simple  or  compound ;  the  number  of 
the  former  being  reckoned  at  sixty-two. 

A  simple  body  or  elanent  is  one  which  cannot  be 
decomposed  by  any  known  process.  A  compound 
body  is  one  composed  of  two  or  more  distinct  sub- 
stances, which  can  be  separated  from  each  other; 
irhi<^  is  then  said  to  be  reduced  to  its  elementa 

Whether  simple  or  compound,  all  bodies  are  formed 
of  aa  aasemUage  of  particles  (ht  molecules  infinitesimally 
sDiall,  each  of  which  possesses  tbe  same  properties  as  the 
entire  body.  These  particles  are  held  together  by  a 
force  which  is  termed  the  attrOfClwn  of  cohesion— &  force 
which  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  nature  and 
oonditioDS  of  ^xxlies  ;  thus  it  is  especially  apparent  in 
soHds,  less  so  in  liquids,  and  not  at  all  in  gases. 
.Water  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  all  three  con- 
ditions :  as  a  solid  in  the  form  of  ice  ;  as  a  liquid  in 
its  ordinary  state  of  water ;  and  as  a  vapour  in  the 
form  of  st^iD. 

lia  chemistzy,  when  two  bodies  possessing  d^jgEerent 
|Nn^>ertie8  oombine  in  fixed  and  de&ute  proportions 
to  Sana  a  third  body,  possesnng  pn^Mrtiee  different 
from  either,  there  is  said  to  be  conUnnaiiong.  Thus 
metallic  silver  and  iodine,  which,  in  their  simple 
state,  are  unchanged  by  the  light,  when  combined  so 
as  to  form  iodide  of  diver,  are  acted  upon  by  light 
almost  instantaneously. 

A  mere  mechanical  mixtwe  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  comUnatum  ;  in  the  former  cases,  each  of  the 
bodies  remain  distinct  and  unchanged. 

Certain  bodies  possess  the  property  of  reddening 
Uae  litmus  p>pcr,  and  have  a  sharp  taste.  These  are 
termed  acids,  as  solphnrio  acid,  nitric  acid,  &c.  Po- 
tassa,  soda,  and  otlier  bodies  having  the  contrary  power  of 
i*»Tigirg  the  red  to  blue^  axe  tenned  alkalw.  If  oae 
of -these  acids  be  mixed  with  one  of  the  slkatiesin  a 
certain  proportion,  both  are  nerUraliaed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  lose  their  peculiar  propraities,  and  no  longer  affect 
Utmus  paper.  A  new  substance  is  the  result,  which  is 
termed  a  salt.  There  are  other  substances  which, 
thoagh  they  do  not  act  upon  litmus  paper,  yet  com- 
Imie  with  acids,  and  produce  a  salt ;  these  are  tenned 
AoiH — a  term  which  also  includes  the  alkalies. 

Without  entaang  too  minutely  and  unnecessarily 
into  the  details  o£  tiie  soienoe^  we  may  here  state  that 
the  ample  hodieB  or  demoots  are  capaUe  being 
divided  into  two  broad  divisioni^  each  having  several 
properties  in  common,  and  litewiae  possessing  a  great 
affinity  or  t^dency  to  unite  with  bodies  of  the  opposite 
class.  Tluse  two  divisifiiu  ore  meUdUe  and  non- 
metaUic* 


These  names  almost  explain  themselves.  In  the 
first  class  are  included  all  those  bodies  which  possess 
the  peculiar  lustre,  appearance,  and  chemical  properties 
which  belong  to  the  metals.  Silver,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
as  well  as  the  moi-e  rarely  seen  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  &c,  are  examples  of  this  cbsa 

The  Tion'metaUic  bodies  comprise  the  retaainder  

chlorine,  iodin^  sulphur,  oxmen,  &c.f  are  elements  be- 
lon^ig  to  this  seoond  chss. 

We  stated  above  that  elements  of  the  one  class 
possessed  a  great  affinity  for  those  of  the  other  class — 
non-metallic  or  metallic.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show 
such  marked  liking  for  any  of  their  own  class.  Oxygen, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this.  This  element  has 
such  powerfiil  affinities,  that  it  enters  readily  into  com- 
bination with  almost  every  one  of  the  other  elements, 
irrespective  of  class,  and  forms  with  them  well-marked 
chemical  compounds. 

Although  oxygen  is  capable  of  uniting  readily  with 
elements  of  either  division,  yet  the  resultingwmpounds 
show,  in  a  most  marked  and  decided  manner,  their 
parentaga  Thus  the  compounds  of  oxygen  wil^  those 
o£  its  own  class — ^the  non-metals — are  mostly  possessed 
of  add  properties ;  whilst  its  union  with  the  metals 
gives  rise  to  bodies  having  alkaline  or  basic  properties. 
These  will  be  again  allud»i  to  further  on. 

Hydrogen  is  an  element  which  forms  an  apparent 
exception  to  the  broad  rule  of  the  greatest  affinity 
existing  between  elements  of  opposite  classes,  as  its 
most  marked  compounds  are  formed  by  its  union  with 
those  of  its  own  class.  In  this  case  also  it  gives  rise  to 
compounds  having  acid  properties,  when  it  unites  with 
several  of  the  non-metals;  tboa,  by  combining  with 
chloiriifics  ^  well-known  substuice  hydrockHrie  add, 
formerly  called  muriatic  add,  is  {noduced. 

(Zb  be  coiUi»ued.) 


gidionars  of  ^&ot00rap§^. 

Aberration. — A  deviation  in  the  rays  of  light  when 
refracted  by  passing  through  a  lens,  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  imiting  at  the  same  focus.  Aberration 
is  of  two  kinds — e^^arical  and  chromatic ;  the  forma 
arises  fi:om  the  shape  of  the  leui^  and  the  latter  from 
the  unequal  refrangibihty  of  the  various  colours  a£ 
which  light  is  oranpounded.  ^pKariad  oftemKion  is 
owing  to  the  following  cause : — Lotus  suppose  that  the 
lens  under  examinatitm  is  plano-convex,  that  is  to  say, 
a  lens  which  has  one  of  its  surfitcee  plane  and  the  other 
spherical,  and  let  the  plane  sur&ce  be  turned  towards  a 
luminous  body,  from  whence  issue  parallel  rays  of  light ; 
these  rays  will,  after  passing  through  the  lens,  be  con- 
verged to  a  focus ;  but  the  focus  of  those  rays  which  pass 
through  the  very  nuugin  of  the  lens  will  be  at  a  point 
much  nearer  the  lens  than  the  focus  of  rays  which  pass 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  lens.  The  distance 
measiued  between  these  two  focal  points  is  called  the 
lonffitudimd  spherical  aberration  ;  and  the  diameter  o[ 
the  luminous  hah)^  which  the  rays  passing  thnnij^  the 
outer  parts  c£  the  lens  would  form  around  tiie  mon 
distant  focus  of  the  central  rays,  is  called  the  lateral 
i^herical  aberration.  In  a  plano-eonvex  Ima,  with  its 
plane  aide  turned  towards  pc^allel  rays,  as  in  the  above 
example,  the  spherical  abef^^l^^^-f^^il^tiimthe 
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thickaesB  of  the  lens.  If,  however,  the  convex  side  of 
the  lens  be  turned  towards  paxallel  I'a.js,  the  abeimtioa 
is  only  1*17  times  its  thickiiiess.  In  a  double  couvex 
hm,  with  equal  convoxitiei^  t^e  aborratdon  is  1  -67  times 
ita  thicknetis.  The  lens  which  has  the  least  sphoiical 
aberratiou  is  a  double  convex  one,  wliose  radii  are  as 
1  to  6,  and  whoso  moat  convex  face  is  turned  towards 
jwi-allel  xuys — the  aberration  is  then  only  i'07  times 
its  thickness. 

As  the  rajB  which  pass  through  the  mai^inal  parts 
tif  a  lens  arc  refi-acted  too  much  in  comparison  to  the 
central  rays,  it  ia  evident^  that  if  the  curvature  were 
imide  to  dilninish  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
inai^in,  the  spherical  aberration  would  be  entirely 
removed.  The  ellipse  and  hyiievbola  ai-e  cuitcs  of  this 
kind  ;  and,  siqco  ihc  curious  discovery  by  Dedcartcs  of 
tlm  propei-ty  of  lenses  whose  curvatures  are  elliptical 
or  hyperbolical,  philosophers  and  opticians  have  exerted 
all  tilicir  ingenuity  to  construct  lenses  with  suriaces  of 
these  curis^ures ;  but  the  mechanical  difficulties  to  be 
uvercume  are  so  great,  that  hitherto  optical  instruments 
tuve  only  been  constructed  with  lenses  having  ^heru»l 
sui-faces. 

It  ifl,  however,  possible  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
spherical  aberration  by  combining  two  or  more  lenses, 
and  making  op[X>8ite  aberrations  correct  each  other; 
and  Sir  J.  Hei^e^el  has  described  several  combinataona 
of  the  meniscus  (or  concavo-coQvex)  with  the  plano- 
couYcx  lens  which  possess  this  prc^erty.  Professor 
Petzval  has  recently  introduced  a  new  form  <^  {^oto- 
graphic  lens  for  landscape  purposes,  in  which  the 
s})herical  aberration  is  nearly  corrected  by  means  of  the 
addition  of  a  concave  lens  to  the  ordinary  view  Icna ; 
and  Mr.  Grubb  has  also  lately  patented  an  improved 
construction  possessing  the  same  important  advantages. 
It  is  a  cemented  compound  lens,  having  only  two 
glasses,  whilst  the  curvatures  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
spherical  aberration  is  nearly  corrected,  thereby  afford- 
ing an  image  as  distinct  as  tiiat  given  by  the  old  lens, 
using  a  cott^erably  increased  aperture  of  the  new. 
Tbjs  is  an  important  ^vantage  ovw  the  Petzval  form 
of  lens,  as  the  addition  of  two  lenses  and  four  surfaces 
must  m^e  the  latter  combination  mnch  slower  in  its 
action  for  similar  apertures  and  foci  than  the  ordinary 
view  lens. 

C/iromatic  cAerration  will  be  expluned  under  the 
head  of  AciniOMATiSM. 

Absorption  of  Light. — When  light  imsses  thi-ough 
even  the  most  transparent  substance,  some  of  the 
CQlouied  rays  of  which  it  is  composed  are  arrested,  in 
quantities  varying  according  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  opacity  of  die  interposed  medium.  The  transmitted 
light,  supposing  the  colour  origiuaUy  to  have  been 
white^  will  now  be  coloured — the  unalnorbed  rays  only 
reaching  the  eye.  All  ti'anspai'ent  bodies  axert  some 
absorptive  influence  on  li^t,  and  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  principal  facts  in  this  subject  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  iise  to  the  practical  photographer.  !E^ven 
the  most  transparent  bodies  in  nature,  air,  and  water, 
when  in  sufScient  thickness,  are  capable  of  absorbing 
a  great  quantity  of  light.  This  absoiptive  power  of 
air  is  principally  exerted  upon  the  chemical  or  actinic 
tays  of  light,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greater 
rapidity  of  all  photogi-aphio  <^»erations  during  the 
summer  months^  when  t]to  sun,  rising  daily  to  a  con- 


siderable height  in  the  heavens,  shines  down  upon  the 
earth  less  obliquely,  and,  consequently,  thi-ough  less 
thickness  of  atmosphere.  There  are  few  instances  of 
substances  absorbing  aU  colours  equally.  Common 
Hack  ink  mixed  vith  water  is  almost  the  only  liquid 
IKissessing  tiiat  property;  and  it  has,  on  this  account, 
been  applied  by  Sir  "W.  Herschel  as  a  darkening  aub- 
stauce  for  obtaining  a  white  image  of  tiie  sun. 

Unfortuutely  glass  exerts  a  strong  absorptive  a<;tion 
upon  the  actinic  rays  of  light — specimens,  nearly 
colourless  to  the  eye,  being  sometimes  opaque  Ao  the 
chemical  rays,  the  slightest  yellow  tinge  being  sufficient 
to  cause  an  absori>tivo  action. 

In  choosing  a  lens,  the  colour  of  the  glasses  of  which 
it  is  composed  shoidd  be  noticed.  This  is  best  done 
by  phwing  the  lens  on  a  rfieet  of  good  white  paper,  and 
observing  the  colour  of  the  paper  through  it  If  there 
be  a  yellow  or  green  tinge,  the  lens  will  be  likely  to  be 
slow  in  comparison  with  one  having  a  whiter  colour. 

In  the  choice  of  substances  for  intercepting  the  active 
rays  for  the  dark  room,  a  knowledge  of  the  absorptive 
properties  of  various  yellow  media  is  very  neoeceaiy. 
Yellow  calico  is  most  frequently  employed.  Tliis  is, 
however,  a  very  imperfect  and  unsafe  material  for 
such  a  purpose.  One  layer,  it  is  well  known,  allows 
white  light  to  pass  through ;  consequently  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  folds  merely  diminishes  the  amount 
of  transmitted  white  light,  and  in  th#  aune  degree 
obstructs  the  illuminating  yellow  li^ht, 

Yellow  tammy,  a  woollen  fiibric  extraisivoly  em- 
ployed upholsterers,  is  vwy  superior  to  yellow 
calico.  The  colour  is  deeper  and  more^  vigorous 
and  therefore  fewer  layers  will  suffice.  It  is,  besides, 
not  90  liable  to  fade  through  constant  exposure  to 
light — an  advantage  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
photograpei-s  in  gi-eat  practice.  When  it  is  rcquiied 
to  obstruct  pemwneiUlT/  the  active  rays  from  a  room 
by  means  of  a  yellow  medium,  other  materials  may  be 
found  more  appropriate  than  either  of  the  above. 
Pasting  a  double  thickness  of  yellow  paper  entirely 
over  the  window  panes  is  a  very  good  and  economical 
plan,  and  the  one  of  all  others  which  rives  least  troubia 
More  working  light  may,  however,  be  obttdned  witii 
equal  safety  by  glazing  ^e  window  with  orange  glass; 
or,  if  a  small  window  only  is  employed,  by  interjioaiug 
a  krge  upright  glass  bath  full  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  yellow  chromate  of  potassa.  Either  of  the  above 
plans  may  with  confidence  be  adopted. 

(Zb  be  eonfinwd.) 


TiMK  BEATEN  BY  Electricitt.— Itt  the  exdifluge  of 
messages  through  ^  Atlantic  cable  the  same  singulantwa 
are  noticed  that  were  pointed  out  in  the  direct  oorrespoud- 
ence  between  Constantinople  and  London.  The  ^ffiaence 
of  longitude  between  St.  John's,  Newfirandland,  Mid  Valen- 
tia,  in  Ireland,  is  an  arc  of  forty-two  and  a  half  degrees,  or 
two  hours  forty-fiw  minutes  oi  time ;  and,  consequently,  a 
signal  sent  from  Kewfoundland  at  8h.  25m.  In  the  evenmg, 
would  be  received  at  Valentia at  llh.  15m.,  as  if  it  had  been 
Bent  in  the  night.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  message  were 
Bent  from  Valentia  at  llh.  16m.  at  night,  it  would  be  received 
at  Newfoundland  at  8h.  26m.  the  same  eveniM  I  If  a  tele- 
graphic message  were  to  be  sent  direct  from  Pans  to  New 
Orleaos  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
January,  1859,  it  would  arrive  at  New  Orleans  at  mne 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  December  31vl868 1!  i 
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THS  PHOTOGPA?HI0,  NEWB. 


I. — DISCOVERY  OF  PHOTOGRAPUY. 

QucftioH. — What  ia  photograpliy  ? 

.liuwcr. — Photograpbr  ia  the  art  of  oblaiuiug  uictiu-ee, 
upon  prepared  Burfacee,  by  the  agency  of  light.  The  uanie 
given  to  the  art  is  a  compound  of  two  Greek  words,  and 
a'gnifioB  writing  or  drawing  by  light. 

Q.  AVho  was  the  original  discoverer  of  photognii»by  ? 

A.  Tbp  honour  of  the  original  discovery  belongs  pcrhwB 
equally  to  nativcd  both  of  France  and  Ktigland ;  but  tlicfec 
wlio  tinst  reduced  the  art  of  photography  to  anything  like 
n«upletenes8,  were  Mr.  l'\>x  Talbot,  in  Knglaud,  and  M5I. 
Niepoe  and  Daguerre,  in  France. 

Q.  "Were  not  the  principles  of  the  art  known  previous  to 
the  discoTeiies  of  these  gentlemen  V 

A.  Tbey  were.  It  was  long  known,  for  instance,  that 
lora  silixr  wonld  tTim  black  if  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
that  the  blackness  was  vivid  juBt  in  proportion  as  the  rays 
uf  light  which  occasioned  it  wcro  powerful. 

y.  What  ia  Aom  «7rer.' 

A.  It  is  a  preparation  of  silver,  discovered  by  the  nlche- 
mistB  in  their  iraitlcH  attempts  after  the  philosopher's  stone, 
ud  is  now  called  the  chloride  of  silver.  They  observed, 
lliat  vhmi  exposed  to  tbo  light,  this  preparation  changed  to 
vitikt,  sid  ultimately  turned  black. 

-  (l-  I'ould  any  photographic  efl'ccts,  similar  to  those  which 
are  now  obtained,  be  produced  by  this  agency  ? 

A.  In  some  degree  such  effects  were  easily  produced.  An 
engraving,  placed  upon  paper  covered  with  chloride  of  silver, 
and  expoaea  to  the  sun's  rays,  leaves  an  inverse  impression 
upon  tne  prepared  surface. 

Q.  la  what  manner  is  this  effect  produced  ? 

A.  That  part  of  the  paper  covered  by  tho  engraving  is 
preserved  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays ;  where 
/  the  paper  on  which  the  engraving  is  printed  has  retained  its 
eetni-lranspareocy,  the  prepared  surface  is'shghtly  obscured, 
the  resolt  being,  that  the  impression  taken  on  the  prepared 
nir&ce  is  the  exact  opposite  in  tann  and  shade  nom  the 
engraving — the  light  psirta  daik,  and  the  dark  parts  light. 

Q.  What  other  discoveries  were  made  La  photogi^fihy 
previous  to  the  researches  of  Talbot  and  Dagucrre  ? 

.1.  Mr.  Wodgewood,  the  porcelain  manufacturer,  obtained 
come  success  in  his  photographic  investigations,  as  did  also 
the  illnstnous  Sir  Humphry  I>avy.  Wedgewood  attempted 
to  wcuro  pictures  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura ;  and  Sir 
Iltunphry  Davy  endeavoured  to  copy  small  objects  by  a 
wlar  microacopc,  but  neither  of  these  efforts  were  attended 
with  any  considerable  success. 

II. — ^TBB  CAMERA  OBaCtTRA. 

Q.  What  is  a  cameiA  obscura? 

.1.  A  box  fitted  with  a  lens,  through  which  the  images  of 
exterior  objects  are  received,  and  transmitted  to  a  piece  of 
groDud  glass,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  camera. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  camera  invented  ? 

A.  By  Giovanni  Baptiste  Porta,  a  Neapolitan  physician, 
about  two  centuries  ago. 

Q.  What  snggested  the  invention  ? 

A.  The  discovery  that  if  light  were  admitted  throng  a 
■man  bole  into  a  darkenol  cliamber,  all  the  objects  without, 
from  which  reflected  rays  could  reach  the  hole,  would  be 
pictured  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Q.  Is  a  glass  or  lens  necessary  to  prodopc  this  effect  ? 

A.  Altl^ugb  images  may  be  receivoa  itithout  the  lens, 
tbey  are  confused  and  indistinct.  A  lens  is  essential  for 
proper  definition ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  lens, 
M  tne  image  clearly  defined. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  the  camera  obscura  formerly 
employed? 

A.  It  was  used  in  drawing,  especially  by  landscape  and 
panorama  painters,  as  sketches  could  thus  be  obtained  with 
nciltty  and  accuracy. 

The  accompanying  figure  ropresents  oae  of  thett  old- 


fashioned,  cameras.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  box,  into  which 
the  rays  of  light,  R,  are  admitted  throogh  the  iens,  B,  and 
form  an  object  on  the  opposite  side,  O ;  but  as  the  rays 
encounter  a  glass'mirror,  M,  they  change  their  du-cction,  and 
the  image  is  formed  on  the  glass  screen,  N.  Ujmn  titis  a 
sheet  of  papa:  may  be  placed,  and  the  outline  of  the  image 


readily  traced.  A  is  mmply  a  flap  or  screen  to  intercept  the 
light,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  image  on  the  glass 
invisible.  The  box  consists  of  two  parts,  sliding  in  a 
groove,  and  is  so  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
clearly  defined  image  whatever  may  be  the  distance  of  tho 
object. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  camera  employed  in  photography  ? 

A,  The  image  pcing  clearly  defined  on  the  groundgUfiS  uf 
the  camera,  that  ghias  is  removed,  and  its  place  occupiciTby 
the  prepared  paper  or  plate,  which  receives  and  retains 
precisely  the  same  image  as  that  which  was  previously  seen 
on  the  glssB. 

<2-  What  is  the  usual  size  and  cost  of  a  oamera  ? 

A.  They  are  of  vAious  sizes,  according  to  the  dimensionB 
of  the  picture  to  be  taken  by  them,  and  their  cost  is  J'rum 
a  fftdnea  upwards.* 

Tho  annexed  engraving  shows  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
photographic  camera.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  consists  of 
a  fixed  part,  C,  and  a  movable  part,  B.  The  lens  is  contained 
in  tho  brass  tubing,  A,  and  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards, 
within  the  tube,  by  means  of  a  screw,  D.  Opposite  thii 
leal  is  a  glass  screen,  fixed  in  a  movable  frame,  F. 


Q.  What  is  the  most  essential  part  of  a  dknera  ? 
A.  The  lens,  as  on  this  depcniu  the  brilli^cy  and  sharp- 
nesB  of  the  picture. 

XTo  b^tonliHued.') 


*  Full  particulars  as  to  the  size  and  price  of  phologn 
apparatoa  will  be  found  in  onr  advertising  c<»unin3. 
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HEAStTBIKa  THE  IKTENBITT  OF  UGHT. 

London,  Avffttit  25M,  1858. 

Mb.  Editor, — find  myself  constantly  in  «rTor,  princi- 
pally, I  £ael  asBored,  through  bdng  unable  to  hit  upon  the 
exact  length  of  time  for  expoBure  in  the  camera  of  the 
prepared  ^^te  (positzTe  collodion  prooesB).  I  hare  no  doubt 
bnttiiat  experience  will  set  me  rignt  upon  this  head ;  bat  for 
convenience  of  amateurs,  &c.,  could  not  Mme  instrument  be 
devised  for  tiie  purpose  of  indicating  the  cDTerent  degrees, 
or  amount,  of  nght  existing,  and  tbeiif  hr  a  onratpondiiig 
acale  of  seconds,  migbt  not  ttie  expomne  be  always  ocnrect, 
aiid  tbeprooewooDraetedirithoertuiity? 

I  tried  last  winter  to  oa|^  small  engravings  1^  powecfol 
nsUgbt  (Argaod  bomers),  fJadng  the  picture  very  close  to 
we  liffht,  &c.  I  succeeded  in  getting  excellent  Uttle  pictures, 
and  UK  time  of  exposure  to  this  hght,  uung  a  compound 
portrait  lens  and  an  ordinair  Opiate  camera,  was  invariably 
Airtg-^five  seconds.  Seeing  t^t  I  could  do  this  with  certainty 
oi  BuocesB — ^knowing  precuely  the  time  for  exposore — I 
imagined  that  something  might  be  ccmtrived  to  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  light  existing  at  any  time,  so  tiiat  he 
ootdd  go  about  his  work  with  the  same  certain^  ol  success. 
We  have  thermometers  for  indicating  temperature,  &c.; 
instruments  for  tdUng  ufl  of  the  humidity,  &c.,  of  the 
atmoq)here,  wW  not  something  to  tell  how  much  Hght  (and 
the  quality,  perfaape)  exists? 

I  am,  sir,  yonn  obediently, 

Oribntaijs. 

[The  proper  time  to  expose  the  sensitive  soi^ice  to 
the  action  of  the  light  in  the  camera  has  beesi,  and 
poaeibly  always  will  be,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
wbich  the  amateur  has  to  contend  with  ;  and  al^ough 
aome  ingenio\is  contrivances  have  been  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  diemical  acttvit^  of  the 
li^t  at  any  given  time^  tiie  apparatus  required  for  this 
purpose  would  be  either  far  too  costly,  or  the  results 
not  sufficisatly  trustworthy  to  admit  o£  the  beginner 
deriving  much  bm^t  from  them.  Kothing  ap{ffoach- 
ing  in  simplicity  to  the  other  instmiaentB  mentioned 
our  correspondent  ooold  be  obtained  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  actinomefcry ;  and  even  were 
the  best  of  the  suggestions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  carefully  and  efficiently  carried  out^ 
ve  think  that  more  time  would  be  required  to  obtain 
sufficient  expOTience  to  properly  iindeistand  the  result 
gives  by  the  instrument^  than  would  suffice  to  make 
our  correspondent  so  experienced  a  hand  at  dte  process 
he  is  following  as  to  be  able  to  dispsnse  wit^  any  other 
liH^t-measnrer  than  his  own  eyes. 

Suj^msLDg,  however,  the  instrument  to  be  made^  and 
In  use,  it  irould  afford  but  very  imperfect  data  to  act 
upon.  Each  subject  to  be  cc^ed  would  require  a 
different  amount  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  even  if  the 
light  were  not  to  vary.  In  portraiture,  for  instance, 
a  young  lady  in  a  light  dress  would  require  far  less 
time  to  sit  for  her  portrait  than  would  a  weather- 
beaten  oI9  veteran  dressed  in  blaek  ;  and  in  landsca^ 
phott^rapfay,  a  cluster  of  trees  or  picturesque  nook  in 
a  gai^en  wtnild  frequently  require  fifty  times  the 
exposure  of  a  white  building  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. "Orientalis"  nmst pracdce  a  little  more^  and 
he  will  soon  find  tJie  of  eorrectly  estimating 

the  pn^er  time  for  eraosure  to  vaaisL 

In  our  "  Dictionary,  *  undw  the  head  (^Aotinometry, 


we  intend  laying  befine  our  readers  an  aoooont  of  -whd 
has  hitherto  bwn  attempted  in  this  branch  of  thi 
science.]   

BEST  FOBU  OP  LBNS.— AMBB0TTPK8. 

Ut  S^tember,  1858. 
SiK,— As  I  have  learat  from  the  newspapers  that  it  is  yoi 
intention  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  "Fhotooraphi 
£[rwb    to  answering  the  questions  <tf  your  subecribera, 
rentore  to  ask  yon  to  have  ^e  kindness,  first,  to  tell 
what  f<nin  of  lens  is  snitablq  for  iutermediate-aze  phr 
gti^  (10  X  8  to  16  X  14) ;  and,  secondly,  what  is 
nfflftufag  of  Ambrotme  t 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.M*P. 

[1.  The  most  suitable  form  of  lens  for  photogmphs  of 
the  above  size  (which  are,  in  our  (^linion,  ratl^  beyond 
intermediate)  depends  upon  whether  it  is  required  ior 
landscape  purposes,  or  p<ntraiture.  For  the  former, 
supposing  12  X  10  be  the  size,  we  should  recommend  a 
lens  of  three  and  a  half  inches  aperture,  and  eighteen 
inches  focus ;  for  portrait  purposes,  a  lens  to  cover 
that  field  would  require  to  be  five  inches  apertare  and 
twenty-one  inches  equivalent  focus.  In  the  selection 
of  a  lens  many  precautions  must  be  taken,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  one  choseai  is  really  the  one  best 
fitted  for  t^  required  purpose.  We  have  a  great 
objection  to  recommend  publicly  any  (ma  maker  in 
preferraioe  to  othras ;  but  if  our  oorrespcHident  would 
fiend  Ids  addreas  to  the  Editor,  care  of  tiie  FubUdien^ 
we  shall  be  happy  to  assist  hUn  hj  any  advice  whioh 
wi  may  be  able  to  give  in  tiie  sdection  of  a  really  good 
lens. 

2.  Ambrotype.  is  the  American  term  for  collodion 
positives  on  glass.  They  are  not  known  as  such  in 
Europe,  and  in  consequence  the  photogn^hic  public 
her*  generally  imagine  that  the  term  en>ressea  a  new 
kind  of  piotore  only  known  in  America] 


PSBHAmEMT  BLACK  TOB  HETAL  WORK. 

London,  Oh  September^  1856. 

Sib,— Tout  prospectus  says,  t^t  yon  intend  to  teach  all  tiie 
secrets  of  the  pnotogra^c  art;  to  solve  all  sdentifio  enigmas; 
and  to  save  photognphm  from  the  thousand  and  one 
dilemmas  into  which  tbiey  are  every  day  frlling  for  want  of 
a  faithful  Moktw,  and  ever  ready  aDd  cnneataUA  frind. 
May  yon  be  such  a  friend ! 

I  am  not  quite  so  devw  as  I  hc^  soon  to  be,  but  I, 
nevertheless,  know  quite  eaongh  not  to  require  to  be  ashiuned 
of  showing  a  httie  ignorance,  and  I  beg,  therefore,  to  aak 
yon  for  a  recipe  for  giving  a  penuanoit  black  to  mrtal 
dUphragma        I  am,  sir,  yonis  truly, 

W.  T. 

[A  very  good  dead  black  may  be  given  to  metal 
work  by  mixing  finely-ground  lampblack  with  thin 
spirit  varnish,  and  then  brushing  it  over  the  article  to 
be  blacked.  The  quantity  of  laBipblack  and  strength 
of  varnish  can  easily  be  found  whilst  mixing. 

Frequently  bUick  doth,  velvet,  or  nnj^laised  paper, 
can  be  used  witii  great  advantage  as  a  lining  to  cameras 
or  lens  tubes.]   

TEHT  VOS  EWlTOaBAPHZO  PUBTOSBS. 

Oxfordt  Srd  September^  1868. 
Sib,— I  vast  a  Tent,  and  donH  knpw  where  Jo  get  a  very 
good«oevc^oh«p.  [J^e^?*fe^C!^e™P°™* 


tor.  10,  USB.] 
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fcronel  'VHS  yoa  kukQrtdl  ineirlieve  Icanget aehttper 
iM?  I MD,  TOUT  Tei7  obedient  wmu^ 

A  Photographic  Artibt. 

[Oar  correspondent  should  have  mfflitioned  the  sized 
{uetores  he  Wished  to  take  in  the  tent.  The  price 
mentaoned  is  not  exorbitant  for  a  la^  and  portaUe 
tent^  with  appliances  suitable  for  pictores.  10  x  12; 
but  for  workuu^  plates  stereoeoopic  size  a  very  simple 
ima^ement  wul  aoffioe.  We  have  taken  very  excel- 
lenb  straeoKopic  piotnrea  in  a  tent  which  was  home 
Buda  It  ooueasted  of  a  black  waterproof  oorer,  which 
wtliTOwn  over  the  cameia  Icfgis  amd  having  a  hole 
about  eight  inches  square  cut  out  of  the  mde,  and 
filled. in  with  two  thicknesses  of  yellow  tammy.  The 
bottles  were  fiutened  by  means  of  wooden  screws  and 
damps  to  the  l^s,  and  the  bath  was  likewise  screwed 
to  the  imide  of  one  of  the  Water  was  kept  in  an 

india-rubber  bottie.  A  little  ingenuity  will  enable  our 
coRespondent  to  make  something  of  this  sort  himself; 
Ut  if  a  larger  one  be  wanted,  we  must  refer  him  to 
odr  advartiaiDg  oolunuu^  as  we  hare  not  had  sufficient 
exfeottoee  to  be  aHe  to  reoommendany  <me  partionlar 
te&L] 

CTUroOEN  SOAP.— •FnOXTUHR  FSEPARKD  AT  A  IHQH 
■ntHPEBATURK. 

bth  September^  1858. 
Mb.  EnrroR, — AH  hul  to  the  cheap  press !  I  am 
gbd  to  know  that  we  are  soon  to  have  a  cheap  hebdomadal 
pbotogra^ibic  newspaper.   I  hope  that  it  will  succeed,  and 
meet  neb  through  it,  and  we  grow  wise  I 

WiU  you  tell  me,  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Phoht- 
fiRAPHic  Nrws,"  a  recipe  for  making  Cyanogen  sou). 
Secondly — What  do  writers  on  the  mano&ctorc  of  solnlue 
pyioxyline  mean  by  the  term  hi^h  temperature  ? 

1  sahacnbe  myself  your 

Well- WISHER. 

[1.  The  term  **  cyant^en  soap  "  is  applied  to  a  ]we- 
paiatiou  which  is  made  and  sold  by  a  liondon  house 
tac  tbepuipoae  of  removing  ailvw  stainaiiomthe  skin, 
kc  mode  of  making  it  is  kept  a  secret,  but  \ij 

■eans  ftf  a  {neoetrf' pumice  stmie  and  a  lump  of  cyanide 
of  potasaum  all  (he  good  leenlts  attending  the  use  of 
tbe  cyanogen  ao^  may  be  effected,  at  a  tenth  part  of 
the  expense. 

3.  Tha  term  high  temperature  in  the  manufacture  of 
sdnble  pyroxyline  is  ^plied  to  a  temperature  of  about 
160°  Faluenheit  When  prepared  with  acids  of  this 
temperature,  the  cotton  produces  liquid  collodion,  and 
yidds  a  Tory  glassy  and  structureless  film,  adhering 
t^tty  to  the  glass;  whilst  cottap,  which  has  been 
pffMred  in  ooUl  adds,  {oodnoea  a  thick  glutinous 
coUodifMi,  yielding  a  Tezy  contractile  fflm.] 

STXU0800PI0  OHOBT8. 

Qfieen  Aim'ttrett^  1th  SepUmber^  1868. 
DxAR  Mr.  EnrroR,— WiU  yon  have  the  kindneas  to  tell 
RM  how  the  ghosts  are  made  to  appear  half  ioTisiUe  in  the 
afatweopto  pictures  that  I  see  in  the  shop  windows. 

Tours  tmlv, 

An  J.  ». 

pike  plan  adt^ted  by  photographen  for  raising 
spirita  is  very  simple  : — ^Arrange  the  subject  with  the 


be  used)  for  about  half  tdie  requisite  time ;  then  care- 
fhlly  covOT  the  lenses^  remove  tiie  "ghost^"  taking 
great  care  not  to  disturb  anything  else^  either  of  fur- 
niture or  dr^teoy,  and  then  uncover  tiie  lenses,  and 
e:qgl|Be  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.] 

CLEANING  OxiASS  AMD  PORCELAIN  DISHES.— WASHING 
POSITIVES  IN  A  RUNNING  STBEAU. 

Hants^  Slumber  1858. 
Sir, — Having  seen  yoar  advertisement  in  the  papers  to 
amateur  photographers,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  year  <kEer 
in  asking  a  question  or  two. 

2.  How  can  ^lass  dishes  be  cleaned  ?  For  if  I  scrub  aud 
scrub  till  I  think  they  mutt  be  all  right,  yet  still,  in  the 
waxed  paper  process,  the  development  abowa  that  they  are 
still  dirty. 

S.  As  to  washing  positive  proofs— a  running  stream  is 
the  thing.  Kov  I  have  oppwtunitieB  to  malce  use  of  this, 
hut  can't  tell  how  to,  fiv  this  reaaw  i—Hie  water  runs  frran 
an  oudavrouiid  gtttter'lnto  a  large  pmd,  wluch  ia  on  the 
same  kvei  as  tiwrnouth  of  Hbe  gntta-.  Can  you  nudentand 
tluB,  andyif  so,  he^  me. 

I  am,  sv,  yonr  well-wisher  for  anccess, 

J.  S.H. 

Jl.  We  know  nothing  of  the  apparatasjou  name,  but 
[  make  inquiries  and  answer  in  a  futun^  number. 

2.  You  have,  we  suppme,  followed  the  usual  plan  in 
cleaning  dishes.  After  a  dish  has  been  made  quite 
clean  hy  chemical  means,  the  final  polish  ia  given  to  it 
ifiCh  a  comparatively  dirty  cloth.  We  say  compara- 
ivody;  fpr  what  is  commonly  called  a  clean  cloth  might 
easily  sully  tlie  n^ty  of  a  chemicalty  clean  )x>rceluu  . 
sur&ce.  We  clean  our  dislies  in  the  following  way, 
and  can  confidently  recommend  it : — Remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  dirt  by  good  washing  in  hot  water. 
Allow  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (two  o\mces 
to  the  pint)  to  stand  in  the  dish  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  pour  it  back  into  the  bottle  for  future  use,  and 
give  the  dish  a  good  scrubbing  with  a  brush,  remem- 
bering to  clean  the  c&mera  well ;  rinse  with  water  ;  fill 
witii  dilute  nitric  acid  (one  part  to  eight),  allow  it  to 
stand  for  ten  minutes;  rinse  ae vend  timea  with  common 
water,  and,  lastly,  with  pure  distilled  water;  let  it 
drain  £nr  ten  minute^  and  then  dry  and  polish 
with  oUsdm  JiUering  paper,  or  a  reaUjf  dsan  cam- 
bric handkerchief;  the  fovner,  however,  is  better.  If 
the  diah  be  wanted  in  a  hurry,  pour  a  little  concen- 
trated nitrie  acid  into  it ;  rub  it  well  all  about  and  into 
the  comers  with  a  piece  of  tow  at  the  end  of  a  stick, 
then  rins^  drain,  and  dry  as  before. 

3.  We  can  hardly  advise  on  this  point  without 
having  seen  the  pond,  &c.  However,  we  will  try  and 
suggest  some  feasible  plan  for  the  purposa  Of  course 
there  is  a  current  of  water  flowing  firom  the  point  .of 
influx  towards  the  centre  or  some  o^er  part  of  the  pond. 
Can  you  not  contrive  a  wooden  box,  with  holes  in  the 
sides,  so  that  when  oae  of  thei*  aides  was  i^aoed  near 
the  gutter  tiiere  would  be  a  continuous  current  of  water 
throuh  the  box  1  By  a  litUe  managenuBt  in  Ae  poai- 
tion-^the  holes  in  the  box  which  served  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  tke  water,  so  as  not  to  have  them  quite 
opposite  to  each  other,  a  rotatory  motion  would  be 


■ecure,  in  the  denied  place,  expose  the  plate  in  the 
(a  atmoaot^  eamen  wmt  twin  lenses  duMild 


person  iHiose  ghoetly  re^esentative  you  wish  toi  conmiunicated  to  the  water  as  it  passed  through  tiie 


.bbx,^!^  then  jDositive  prints  |9aced  therein  would  be 
washed  fiunou^.  If  they  were  in  l^ifp^^^mM^ 
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there  would  be  danger  of  their  being  matted  tcigether. 
and  only  revolving  in  ft  mass.  Tou  muSfe  guard 
against  tliat — pi-obably  by  having  several  such  boxes, 
and  placing  a  few  prints  only  in  each.  We  diould 
like  to  know,  for  tiie  benefit  of  our  readers,  wliat  filaa 
you  really  a(lopt,  and  if»  practical  utility  .  . 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

WiiiTB  Positives  os  GLA»».'^Aspirant ;  A  Photogra- 
phic Amateur;  Tyro. — ^In  answer  to  these  correspondents,  who 
tte^re  to  know  how  to  obtain  positives  on  glaae,  baTing  pure 
whites  with  intense  vigorous  blacks,  we  recommeiKl  the 
followiDg  plan,  as  having  been  very  Buccessfully  employed 
under  snaimr  cdrcniD&tanccs : — Use  a  rather  thinly  lodieed 
collodion,  and  add  to  each  ounce  of  it  two  grains  of  bromide, 
and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  cadmium ;  let  the  silver  bath  be 
rather  acid  with  nitric  acid;  develop  with  the  following 
ndAnre: — 

Sulphate  gf  iron   12  graiiu. 

Kitrate  of  potassa  10  grdns. 

Glacial  acetic  add  20  miaitDs. 

Alcobol      ...   90  „ 

Watar    1  ounce. 

The  ccJlodion  should  have  a  good  shore  of  pyroxyline  in  it ; 
the  plate  must  ^ao  be  well  c&ained,  and  wiped  well  at  the 
back,  and  the^dtfreloping  solution  shotdd  not  be  poured  off 
and  on  whilst  the  image  is  coming  out,  but  idmply  moved  to 
and  tto.  When  developed,  wash  well  before  fixing,  and  for 
thts  latter  purpose  use  cyanide  in  {reference  to  hypo. 

SuBsrrruTE  foe  an  Achromatic  Lens. — An  Apprentice 
wishes  to  know  what  he  can  get  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  achromatic  lens.  He  has  made  a  small  photographic 
apparatus,  and  is  now  deterred,  by  the  high  pnce  asked  for 
an  achromalic  lens,  from  pursuing  his  eqKnmcnts  further. 
At  the  commencement  of  our  own  pboTographic  career  we 
were  in  a  umilar  piedicament.  An  old  cigar  box  had  been, 
fay  dint  of  much  kbour,  converted  into  a  camera ;  fbcunng 
screen  and  paper  hdden  ^cdlodion  was  as  yet  undreamt  of) 
wae  caref^ulj-  fitted  to  it,  and  a  loos  was  the  one  thing 
wanting  befi>re  we  started,  Aill-fledged  photographers,  in 
search  of  the  tactureeque.  This  was  the  Stst  real  difficulty 
we  had  met  with ;  ai^  after  many  anxious  moments,  it  was 
overcome  in  following  way:— Sixpence  was  invested  in 
the  purchase  crif  a  spectacle  glass  of  about  twdve  inches 
focus ;  this  was  ascoiained  1^  measuring  the  distance  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  image  of  a  distant  stack  of  chimney 
pots.  Then  a  cardboard  pase  ^of  the  piU-boi  kind)  about 
eight  inches  long  and  one  in  diameter,  with  a  slidmg  Ud, 
was  found,  and  by  cutting  off  the  two  ends  and  part  of  the 
case,  it  was  trannormed  into  two  cylinders,  open  at  each 
end,  and  ^ding  one  into  the  other.  The  outer  one  was 
then  Jixed,  by  means  of  glue  and  gummed  paper,  *on  to  the 
end  of  the  camera,  opposite  the  part  where  the  focusing 
glass  went — a  hole  being  first  cut  in  the  box  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  The  spectacle  glaaa  was  next  fiutened,  in  a 
similar  wi^,  on  to  the  end  (n  the  hmec  sliding  tube,  and 
then  the  lens  end  did  into  the  outer  tabe.  This  gave  a 
Jjoetty  good  image  on  the  ground  gbsB,  but  it  was  only  good 
m  tiie  centre,  and  had  a  ring,  of  a  nebnkHu,  fsint  appearance, 
all  fonnd ;  tMs  we  obriated  by  fsstening  a  piece  of  card 
sn  to  the  end  of  the  inner  tube,  awa^  from  the  l^is,  and 
cuttioff  a  hole,  about  a  ^parter  of  an  mch  in  diamet^,  in 
Hie  middle  of  it.  The  image  now  was  much  rodueed  in 
brillian<^,  but  the  sharpness  was  exquisite,  and  the  ring  of 
iaint  light  was  quite  gone.  For  some  time  this  constituted 
the  only  apparatus  we  had ;  and,  before  it  was  cast  aside  for 
a  larger  and  more  costly  apparatus,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  capital  views  by  its  means.  The  principal  defects 
were,  slowness  in  work,  the  paper  requiring  to  be  ei^rased 
about  twice  the  ordinary  time ;  and  limited  extent  of  field, 
the  lens  epokcn  of  above,  iustead  of  covering  a  field  of  7  X  9 
inches,  would  only  take  a  i  x  5  inch  {actiue. 


How  TO  See  if  a  Camera  is  Light-tight.— 4 
mason  complains  of  a  dark  spot  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
with  eoDcentric  circles  grao^idlpr  extencUng  outwards,  and  of 
lifter  shades-fiequenth^occumng  on  his  pictures.  Thaiaa 
difficulty  which  endmuj  arises  from  scnne  mechanical  defect 
in  the  lens  tube  or  camera,   first  see  if  the  spot  always  occutb 
on  ths  same  part  of  the  plate ;  then  examine  the  du-k  slide, 
and  see  whether  there  is  a  small  hole  opposite  that  part  of  the 
^to  either  in  the  front  or  back  of  Uie  sUde :  this  will  be  beat 
seen 'fey  putting  the  slide  in  its  proper  place  in  the  camera, 
vuBcrewing  the  lens,  and  then  tiirowing  the  focusing  oloth 
over  your  head,  look  in  at  the  lens  end  of  the  camera,  and 
carefulTy  examine  the  opposite  dark  slide,  first  opening  the 
back  so  as  te  see  if  the  front  slide  is  light-tight,  and  then  clos- 
ing the  back,  opening  the  front  slide  and  examining  the  back, 
in  the  same  way.   This  test  should  be  tried  in  sunshine,  or 
in  a  strong  light,  and  a  httle  ecnitiuy  will  show  the  siightest 
cranny  or  ch^ok  capable  of  admitting  light  to  the  plate.  If 
this  scrutiny  doee  not  show  the  presence  of  any  aperture, 
the  &ult  must  be  in  the  lens  or  mounting.   Screw  the  lens 
into  its  proper  j^ace  again,  point  the  camera  opposite  a  well 
illuminated  otfject — a  white  ouilding  with  the  sun  shining  on 
it  will  be  best—and  place  In  die  fooUung  glass.  Nowt£ow- 
the  opaque  cloth  over  your  head,  and  earetdlly  ernm^nff  tluit 
part  of  the  ground  glass  which  oorrcspcmds  to  the  spot  on 
the  picture,  by  looking  at  it  from  all  points  of  view.  Most 
likely  some  irregtUar  reflection  from  part  of  the  brass  mount- 
ing will  now  be  perceived,  and  by  keeping  the  head  in  the 
position  in  which  the  light  is  best  seen,  and  then  removing 
the  ground  glaas,  some  part  of  the  brass-work  will  be 
seen  reflecting  light  brilliantly  where  it  ought  not,  or  else 
light  will  be  seen  entering  into  the  camera  through  scnne 
hole  in  the  camera  or  brass-work.    The  remedy  will  be 
obvious  j  a  piece  of  black  velvet  glued  inside  the  lens  tube, 
where  the  reflection  takes  place,  or  a  metal  or  card  diaphragm 
placed  near  the  lens,  will  easiiy  remedy  one  source  of  iailure, 
whilst  a  plug  of  cwk  will  be  round  an  cffbctoal  stopper  to  all 
light  through  small  holes. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  C— K.  H.— K.  F.-J.  M.— O.  P.  Q.— An  Old  Friend.— 
F.  S.  C— A.  B.^.  J.— Rev.  J.  L.  8.— T.  G.— J.  8.  B.— H.  M. 
—J.  S.— X.  T.  Z.— Ada.— W.  P.-^.  MeO.— Itev.  W.  L.— 
The Editorwighestoexpresthismostnnoereand grateful  thanks 
te  the  above  triendi,  mw  have  on  the  first  announcement  of 
his  intended  re-sppeuaaoe  before  ttie  phok^raphio  puUio  to 
cordially  welcaned  him  with  kind  offers  of  asananoe,  or  sog- 
eestions  for  rendering  the  pages  of  the  "  Fhotogkafbic 
News  "  more  interests  and  instructive. 

J.  B.  incloses  a  beautiful  positive  print  on  paper,  .and  asks  lu  to 
point  out  the  remedies  to  the  IKolts  we  may  see  in  it.  We 
are  afriud  we  oannot  quite  do  as  renuested^  the  picture,  in  oar 
eyes,  being  nearly  fiuiltlesB.  We  are  iucUned  to  think  our 
correspondent  is  not  quite  such  a  novice  in  the  art  as  ha 
would  make  it  appear.  Acotio  acid  is  the  best  thing  to  coun- 
teract too  much  ammonia  in  the  bath.  The  other  ftult  com- 
plained of  must  be  owing  to  tiie  negative  being  iafluior. 

D.  H. — Atr.  RoUason  has  a  process  for  transferring  poatives  on 
glass  from  the  gloss  to  black  japanned  leather  or  cloth;  but 
as  we  beUeve  he  only  oommunioates  the  process  by  hcense,  and 
on  condition  of  mawy,  we  oannot  enlighten  our  corroqiondent 
on  this  subject.  We  have  seen  many  specimens  taken  direct 
on  leather.  The  leather  is  fostoned  to  a  plate  of  glau  far 
means  of  white  wax  or  gutta  percha,  and  then  is  ooated  with 
ooUodion  sensitised,  exposed,  developed,  and  washed  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  by  the  ordinary  procesn  on  glass, 

C.  L. — Articles  on  the  Bubject  of  grinding  lenses  are  in  contem- 
plation, and  will  be  given  in  an  eariy  numbw  of  the  "  News." 

Beceived  too  bte  for  notice  in  this  number,— J.  C— Caustic. — 
P.  8. 0.-^.  B.— B.  B.  G^D.  H. 


*,*  All  editorial  otHmmmioations  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
CeooiIk&,  care  of  Messrs.  Petter  and  GalpiUj  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard.  Private  letters  Ibr  the  Edit«>addnssedi(o  the  offloe, 
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THE  FUrnBE  OF  FHOTOGRAFHT. 

ST  H.  A.  BBLLOC. 

Thkbe  can  be  no  donbt^  that  in  all  fdtxxr©  time  the 
photognphio  art,  in  its  numeroos  varieties  and  under 
its  manifold  form^  vill  rank  amongst  the  grand  dis- 
coveries vhioh  render  illnstEvnis  the  nmeteenth  century. 
Bailway^  which  abridge  fljiace^  and  tiie  eleotrio  tele- 
graph, which  annihilates  it^  aie  of  tiiose  marvellous 
aff^atiswi  ot  soienoe  which  compensate  for  its 
pntncted  meditaticms  and  its  persevering  labours.  It 
is  when  science  shows  itself  in  works,  wMoh  all  of  a 
sudden  change  and  amdiorate  the  conditionB  of  human 
existence,  that  the  world  realises  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  dLwoveiy,  and  compensates  for  its  disdain  by 
unlimited  gratitnd&  The  photographic  art  is  one  of 
thoee  fruitful  applications  whi<^  immortalise  an  epoch, 
and  give  to  science  its  highest  consecration.  Until 
then,  nature  was  reflected  cmlj  in  the  clouds,  in  the 
water,  and  in  some  transparent  subetancee — a  fugitive 
reflection  without  utility.  But  now  nature  is  sub- 
servient to  our  will,  and  can  be  reproduced  upon 
safastanoGB  at  onr  disposal,  and  that  witii  a  permanency, 
and  in  such  reduced  proportions,  as  to  enable  us  to 
f«m  &  ooUsction,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  all  its 
ziciies  and  all  its  treasures.  Is  not  magic  surpassed  by 
such  results  t  We  can  have  inclosed  in  a  frame  tiie 
picturesque  site  which  transported  our  imagination — 
the  hamlet  where  we  first  saw  the  light ;  better  still, 
s  revered  mother,  a  cheri^ed  wife,  tiie  child  we 
idolise^  and  this  not  almost  the  same,  as  when  man 
endeavours  to  imitate  the  objects  of  creation,  but 
identically  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nature  herself 
which  rc^nroducea  herself  by  reflection.  Everything 
which  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  universe  and 

homani^  may  be  religiously  preserved.  

But,  it  is  asked,  what  becomes  of  art  if  nature  paints 
herself  t  Art^  &x  from  bdng  detlmmed,  will  reassume 
her  tme  ponticai ;  it  will  abandon  tiie  vulgar  ground 
et  imitatifln  for  the  hij^ier  s^tere  of  invmUcoL  To 
imitate  is  but  to  tauuHatc^  and  all  tnmdation  is  but 
an  alteration  more  or  leas  ooarsa  To  aa|nre  to  tLs 
ni|Rcsnely  beavtilfdl  is  tihe  essence  of  the  real  artist. 
The  ideal  is  for  him — ^reality  is  the  domain  of  photo- 
grqkhy.  FhotogTf^hic  art,  though  still  in  its  infancy, 
has  already  made  gigantic  strides  towards  its  iidl 
development.  Is  it  after  all  an  art )  Is  it  a  soienoe  % 
It  participates  of  both ;  it  is  the  conciliation,  and  almost 
**  the  fusion"  of  the  two.  It  is  art  idoitified  with  nature, 
— it  is  **  ai^lied  scienc&"  Perspectives,  more  and  more 
extended,  devek^  themselves  in  proporidon  as  advances 
are  made  in  this  new  domain.  Koutine  has  not  yet 
bad  time  to  im|Jant  itself  on  this  virgin  ground. 
Kaditiooa — ^inevitable  processes — have  not  yet^  as  in 
noat  otiier  ipeciaHtiei^  reduced  intdligence  to  a  passive 
condHioik   Thflre^  meh  |»actiti(nier  is  an  experiment 


alial  To  operate  ably,  it  is  neceesazy  to  exercise  all  the 
sagacity  which  nature  has  allotted  to  you— all  the 
faculties  that  labour  and  perseveraace  have  developed 
in  you ;  and  each  effort  has  ahnost  ahnys  its  immfr 
diate  recompense.  There  i%  perhi^  scarcely  an  opera- 
tion conscientioiuly  made  wluoh  has  not  fbr  its  olgeot 
a  q>ecial  Iwh^  even  if  it  be  but  the  moat  trifling  detail 
of  the  wozk.  At  one  time  it  is  the  object  of  the  work 
which  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  possiUlity  of  acquiring  a 
new  p^ectiou.  At  another  time  it  is  the  substance  em- 
ployed to  obtain  this  result  which  indicates,  to  some 
extent,  the  means  of  multiplying  its  force  or  ita  efficacy  : 
or,  still  iurther,  it  is  the  instrument  proper  to  prepare, 
to  combine,  to  transform  substances  more  or  less 
heterogeneous,  that  use  advises  to  modify  in  such  or 
such  a  sense  so  as  to  derive  from  this  instrument  a  more 
prompt  and  dedaive  assistenoe.  In  this  new  world, 
where,  without  reckoning  on  the  interference  of  chance 
(upon  which  we  most  never  oonnt)^  obaervatim  suffices 
to  put  us  on  the  road  to  diaoovexy,  we  never  pana^  but 
always  advance 

Do  not  believe  that  this  art^  which  emtmcea  so  mai^ 
thingB^  which  supposes  so  much  general  knowled^ 
tad^  and  experience,  requires  on  that  account  excep- 
tional meai,  this  would  tend  to  oonflne  tbe  jaactioe 
to  the  exalted  sj^ierea  of  science,  always  inaocesaiUe  to 
the  great  majority  of  minds.  The  very  contrary  will 
be  the  casa  The  photographic  art  will  revise  the 
benefit  so  often  and  so  vunly  promised  of  the  vulgar- 
isation  of  science ;  it  will  render  it  attractive  by  the 
charm  and  &cility  of  its  application.  In  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  most  families  will  reckon  among  its  members 
at  least  one  operator.  Observe  also,  that  in  all  things 
progress  tends  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  instruments 

and  labour  to  their  most  simple  office  

There  are  persons  who  fear,  in  the  interest  of  the 
ideal,  the  cheapening  of  objects  of  art  A  puerile 
terror  I  When  that  which  is  beautaiiil  is  witlun  the 
reach  of  all,  the  artistic  sentimwt  will  perfect  itself  by 
the  very  fact  of  its  extension.  So  long  as  taste  is  a 
privilege^  it  is  almost  always  a  caprica  When  it 
has  becinne  a  general  fitculty,  thouj^  of  divcn 
d^prees^  it  will  elevate  itself  to  a  superior  power ;  and 
it  ^rill  have  a  phu  value,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  in  the  imagination  of  the  human  species. 

Photography  is  not  limited  to  reproducing  lines  and 
sur&ces.  It  has  found  its  complement  in  the  storeo- 
soope,  which  gives  to  a  design  the  most  irresistible 
appearance  of  relief  and  of  roundness,  insomudi,  that 
nature  is  no  longer  content  to  reproduce  heiself  super- 
ficially, she  gives,  in  addition,  the  complete  idea  of  pro- 
jections and  oontonra ;  die  is  not  manly  a  painter  but 
a  sculptor. 

 It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 

oat  the  m<«al  residt  of  Haa  new  art    It  is  not  only 

curiosity  that  will  be  gratified  by  the 
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olgects  most  worthy  of  interest  or  admiration ;  the 
lieart  also  will  not  be  without  its  gratdfication.  The 
pcninut  it  no  longer  tiio  priviloge  of  tiie  rioh.  The 
feataxw  ei  those  whom  we  have  Aeriahed,  and  who 
have  loved  us,  will  give  to  the  past  all  the  cliann,  all 
the  liveliness  of  the  sensation  of  tiiB  present.  They  will 
eternalise  for  us  the  memory  of  all  ue  little  happiness 
we  have  enjoyed  here  below.  .  .  "  Happy  those 
who  may  be  able  to  asast  in  the  development  of  this 
nen^  art,  which  has  made  its  d&nU  with  so  much 
power,  and  which  lu-ings  us  at  the  same  time  auoh 
vivid  eujoyments  and  siuh  inreet  otmstdaifeionB.— JKpptM 

TH^  STEEEOMONOSCOPE.* 

BY  U.  A.  OLAUDET. 

No  stereoacojHO  effect  can  exist  but  when  each  eye  per- 
CMvee  an  inuwe  of  difEiereot  perspective,  and  when  the 
pairs  of  Ednmar  points  of  the  two  retinal  images 
have  these  poiats  less  convergent  and  more  distant  from 
each  other,  according  as  the  objects  which  they  represent  are 
tms&i  taid  more  convergent,  or  less  separated  firtmi  each 
othev  cm  tiw  two  r^ine,  aa  the  objects  are  at  a  greater 
^stance  ftom  ttai^eptiriar. 

Vnai  the  Mriaimtel  poritfau  ot  tiu  two  aunilar  pt^ts  of 
ibf  two  imagn  on  the  retime,  it  xeanUa  that,  to  mSko  them 
ewneide  saccesnTcfy  on  the  centre  ot  the  two  retinse  (an  in- 
diepensable  conditicm  of  distinct  vUdon  and  ringle  prac^tion) , 
one  must  converge  the  <mtic  axes  more,  to  examme  the 
point  nearest  the  solid,  ana  converge  them  lets  and  less  as 
the  pointa  are  more  and  more  distant.  In  like  manner,  no 
pBeudofloo{ac  effect  can  exist,  but  when,  by  inverting  the  per- 
motiveimages,  which  rBverse  on  theretina,  the  relation  of  the 
custancee  of  the  dmilar  points  of  the  two  retinal  images, 
we  make  them  coincide  at  the  centre  of  the  retina.  It  is 
necessary  to  converge  the  optic  axes  less  fbr  the  nearest 
point,  and  more  imd  more  fbr  points  more  and  more 
distMit.  Hue  is  becanae,  in  every  case,  the  sensation  that 
aeeompanfaa  each  uigle  €k  convergence,  gives  m  hr  habit 
a  true  or  fidae  judsmait  oi  distancei.  A  true  judgmeDt 
when  the  diffarent  d^reee  of  omvetgenoe  iblknr  ma  natiual 
aadar  (whidi  is  to  angmeut  in  propwtioii  to  the  nrmmcsn  <^ 
otnects.  and  to  diminish  in  prpporUontothdlrdiBtaiioe),  and 
&be  wnen  it  follows  a  contrary  order. 

When  ihe  two  images  are  separated,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
stereoscope,  that  to  the  right  is  broaght  to  the  centre  of  the 
retina  of  the  right  eye,  uid  that  to  the  left,  to  the  centre  of 
the  left  eye  by  means  oi  the  refractum  o£  the  lenses.  We 
can  obtain  uie  same  effect  without  the  stereoscope,  and 
even  in  greater  pwfeotioa,  merely  by  separately  directing 
each  fifttod  azia  on  the  coitre  of  the  image  omiosed  to  it. 
In  tbia  diapositian  of  the  optical  axes,  whi^  is  in  &ct  tiie 
natural  one,  when  we  look  at  an  object  more  distant  thui 
the  images,  that  to  the  right  is  pamted  on  the  centre  of 
the  rigU  retina,  and  that  to  the  Unon  ^  cwtre  of  the  left 
letiaa. 

l^sqiaration  of  the  images  does  not  exist  m  the  mound 
glass  when  they  are  produoedby  the  two  htoisimtal  apertures 
o£  the  lens,  and  as  on  the  contrary  they  are  snperimpoeed, 
it  would  not  be  possible  separately  to  converge  each  opticalaxis 
on  one  single  point  of  the  image  (the  perspective  of  which 
belongs  to  it),  if  each  eve  saw  at  once  uie  two  pt^ts  ^  the 
difierent  perspectives  cS  the  snperimpoeed  images. 

It  is  abaolutdy  neceesary  that  eadi  eye  shonld  percearo  only 
WW  image,  and  that  the  two  imagea  should  be  o£  diffecent 
penpeotmee,  for  it  is  only  en  tiiia  ooDditiop  that  the  ^y  of 
the  oonve^endes,  through  which  we  obtain  the  percei^ion 
of  the  distances,  can  be  exercised.  U  each  eye  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  two  superimposed  imago,  there  would  r^ty 
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in  the  centre  of  the  two  retime,  confumon  in  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  various  points  of  the  different  pet^wctivea  of 
the  solid.  Some  would  jaoduoe  a  stereoscopic,  and  others  a 
pseudosoopic  ^eot.  These  ^ects  would  destroy  each  other, 
and  the  resultant  image  would,  be  without  rdief.  This 
is  exactly  what  takes  place,  when  the  image  is  received  on 
fine  paper  or  on  any  surface  of  similar  transparency. 

Mow,  as  ground  glass  really  gives  ihe  illusion  oS  relief,  it 
can  only  arise  from  eadi  eye  percaving  the  image,  the  per- 
qieetive  oi  which  belongs  to  it,  whilst  the  other  remains 
invisible,  for  otherwise  tM  eyes  ooold  not  each  choose,  in  tho 
union  of  the  two  ima^  that  which  was  proper  to  each, 
while  it  rejected  the  outer. 

Foreseeing  an  objection  that  will  doubtless  be  raised, 
and  (me  which,  in  the  mind  certain  persons,  mi^t  have 
some  appearance  of  plauulnlity  in  oxnbating  my  thecuy,  I 
must  remark  once  for  all,  that  when  I  say  "  the  image  visible 
to  one  eye  is  invisible  to  the  other,"  I  do  not  pretend  that  it 
is  completely  inrimble,  but  only  that  it  is  so  weak  that  the 
attention  is  not  arrested  by  it,  and  is  directed  to  the  clearest 
and  most  vigorous  image.  It  is  (mly  in  a  ph;Biolo(^cal 
sense  that,  in  the  ooonw  <rf  thia  paper,  t  onpfi^  the  terms 
viable  and  inviiifale. 

lliei^ienonenonoftwoimageBsnjperimposed  on  the  ground 
glass,  eaidi  viafa^  to  <ne  eye.  and  mvisible  to  the  other,  is 
proved  by  the  experiments  aueady  mentioned ;  but  there  is 
one  Uiat  is  mudi  more  deddve,  eatd  which  conmsts  in  plac- 
ing a  blue  glass  before  one  of  the  two  marginal  apertures  of 
the  lens,  and  a  yellow  glass  before  the  other.  The  effect  of 
these  coloured  ghuMS  is,  that  each  produces  <m  the  ground 
glass  an  image  of  its  own  particular  colour.  Two  superim- 
posed images  are  the  result :  the  one  image  blue,  and  the 
other  yditow,  forming,  by  ofancidence,  only  one  image  of  a 
gray  tint  (the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue)  when  we  gaze 
at  it  with  both  eyes.  But  if  we  shut  alternately  tho  right 
and  left  eye,  we  see  a  blue  image  in  one  case,  atuT  a 
yellow  one  ia  the  other. 

While  we  look  with  both  eyes  (the  aperture  to  the  rlriit 
bong  eovared  by  the  ydlow  gbm,  and  that  to  the  left  by 
the  WM  glaaa),  if  we  move  the  head  borisontally  to  the 
right,  ae  soon  as  we  obtain  an  inclinati<m  of  six  degrees,  the 
mixture  of  the  two  cobuis  disappears,  and  the  image  be- 
comes blue.  If,  after  returning  to  the  centre,  whence 
we  always  see  the  same  gray  tint  (the  mixture  of  the 
two  colours),  we  move  the  head  to  the  left,  as  soon  aa 
we  attain  on  this  other  mdo  an  inclinaticHi  of  6  deoreea,  the 
mixture  again  disappears,  and  tiie  image  is  quite  y&ow. 

Ihe  same  effects  occur,  if,  being  {dacod  in  the  centre, 
vhoice  we  see  the  mixture  o£  the  two  colours,  we  oioso 
altwoately  the  right  and  Idl  eye,  in  one  caso  the  image  ia 
blue,  and  in  the  other  it  is  yellow. 

When  the  blue  and  yellow  images  are  received  on  paper, 
the  mixture  of  the  two  coknus  is  preseaved  perfectly  well ; 
if  we  lock  with  one  eve,  or  if  we  look  with  bcrih,  or  Btnu^t 
before  m,  or  if  we  incline  the  head  to  the  right  <»  to  the  teft, 
we  cannot  in  any  muina  separate  the  comuis,  and  briudd 
onlv  one  <tf  them. 

Attentive^  considering  all  that  passes  in  the  coarse  of 
ejoperimente  with  coloured  glass,  we  observe  that  the  rays 
refracted  by  the  yellow  aperture  to  the  right  of  the  lens,  fall 
obliquely  from  right  to  left  on  the  centre  of  the  ground 
glass,  while  the  rays  refracted  by  the  Uue  apoture  to  the 
left  (^  the  tens,  &U  obliquely  from  left  to  i^ht.  These  rays 
fiR»a  opporite  sources  cnns  each  oUier  in  the  foras  of  the 
camera,  and,  siq^ioBuig  no  ground  ^am  to  be  present,  they 
would  continue  tb»r  couzae  in  a  straight  Une,  those  that 
emerge  from  the  apsture  to  the  rij^  talcing  thdr  oourse 
to  the  1^  and  those  from  the  left  ap^ture  takhig  th^  course 
to  the  right.  Now,  as  a  fefractea  ray  b  only  vidhle  when 
it  coincides  with  the  optical  axis,  it  h  erideut  tiiat  when 
the  ray  refracted  oUujuely  1^  tho  apoture  to  the  left  of  the 
lens  fuh  on  the  retaua  of  the  right  eye,  it  oaiaat  at  tbe. 
same  time  peueteate  into  the  1^  eve,  and  wlien  tbs  ssjr  re- 
fracted by  the  opening  to  the  right  ^t^^^^^ua  the 
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retina  of  the  left  eye,  it  aannot  penetrate  into  the  right  eye. 
Hum,  the  right  eye  only  percdTeB  the  blae  image,  and  the 
left  eje  onJy  -patxivea  the  jellow  image.  ConBoquently 
each  eye  seee  an  image  of  mfilarent  perepectiTe,  and  we 
receive  on  the  retinse  two  inutg«B  capable  of  imparting  the 
BtereoBoopio  iUneion. 

H  at  nie  spot  where  the  obliqne  rays  ctosb,  iriaeh  is  the 
fijcus  oi  the  leitB,  we  place  gronnd  giax,  the  two  images 
prodooed  by  the  two  apertores  appear  renesented  on  the 
sarfiwe,  where  they  ooinade,  but,  %  asingtuar  phentMueum, 
each  of  the  two  inut^  is  not  visible  to  ooth  eyes  at  once. 
The  i^it  eye  perceiving  only  the  image  to  the  1^  the  rays, 
of  which  strikea  obliquely  im  surface  of  the  ground  glau, 
and  withont  being  arrested  this  snifiice.  &Us  on  the  pQjdl 
of  the  eye.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  other  image, 
of  which  ihe  left  eye  on^  pwoeiTeB  those  rays,  which,  in 
their  oUiqne  coarse,  coincide  with  the  axis  of  this  eya. 

Bnt  how  does  it  oome  to  pass,  that  if,  instead  <h  ground 
glass,  the  images  are  received  on  plain  paper,  or  on  any 
other  aiimlaT  sur&oe,  each  eye  sees  tne  two  images  at 
once,  and  that,  whether  we  look  with  both  eyes  or  with 
one  eye,  or  wit^  the  head  to  tha  right  (W  the  left,  the  image 
ahrays  preserves  its  miztnre  of  thetwo  ocdoora? 

In  Older  tiurt  these  effects  should  show  tiumsdres  differ- 
ently OD  each  of  tiwae  sar&eea,  k  necessary  that  the  ravs 
afaonid  contiutie  thor  coarse  in  a  staaight  luie  tbnm^  the 
groond  {flass,  from  the  i^pertore  to  the  left,  into  the  pnpil 
m:  the  ndit  »e,  and  from  the  apertnre  to  the  right  into 
the  pnjHTof  the  left  «ye,  and  that  they  be  not  arrested 
on  the  surface  of  the  gronnd  glass.  But  if  we  substituted 
paper  for  ground  glass,  the  rays  must  be  arrested  in  their 
coaree  on  this  perfectly  opaque  sur&ce,  where  the  image 
then  becanes  nzed;  and  each  molecule  of  this  sorfaoe 
shonld,  on  becoming  luminous,  emit  new  rays,  diverging  in 
erery  direct-iiMi,  so  that  each  ^e  should  at  once  percdve 
all  the  images  superimposed  on  the  paper  in  any  poation 
Te  assume,  whel£er  in  the  centre  (h  the  camera,  or  with 
the  greatest  poaesble  incUnation  to  the  i^ht  or  to  the 

Sneh  must  be  the  cause  trf  this  phaiomenon ;  aiid,iB&ot, 
Hksa^  to  nrovc,  that  ground  glass  and  papa-  have,  inhe- 
RDllf ,  entirGfy  dUFraent  propertieB ;  that  the  former  allows 
afiwe  pasnge  to  the  direct  transmission  of  the  rays  which 
meet  its  BUTOce;  wUIst  the  latter  is  an  obstacle  to  this  direct 
tnusmission,  and  even  scatters  them  at  every  possible 

fiwrt,  if  we  place  before  the  sun,  or  before  a  lamp,  a 
frame,  hiJf  of  which  shall  contain  a  dieet  d  paper,  and  the 
other  half  a  square  of  ground  gjaas,  and  if  we  look  straight 
at  the  two  Buriaces,  we  see  the  paper  and  the  ground  gl^ 
ahhou^  equally  lighted  from  boimd,  transmit  the  light  un- 
equally ;  that  from  the  ground  ^tam  a;^>earing  mudi  more 
Mense  than  that  from  the  paper.  Bnt  if  we  depart  from 
(fas  p  r  wn  dwfflhi^i  end  move  ndewi  nr  eitlur  to  the  zii^t  w 
to  the  Ht  we  gmdmlly  low  the  oAk  boai  the  i^owmI 
1^  until  it  entirely  disaRieam,  whUe  lite  snrfisce  of  the 

preserves  the  same  intensity  <tf  lij^t,  in  what  poeitiui 
soerer  we  look  at  it. 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  ANGLE. 

Om  able  eontemporary,  the  Literary  Oaxetle,  contains  ^ 
JbUowing  veiy  able  and  lucid  remarks  upon  the  "  Stereoscopic 
Angk/]  refoting  some  <rf  the  acientilic  reasonings  of  Mr. 
Lake  Price,  as  set  forth  in  Us  mairaal  of  "  Photc^ra^c 
Ibiupdalion:*^ 

Ms  Areotiona  tar  tddnj^  sttfeoioopio  purtutes,  Mr. 
Trice,  writing  in  accordance  with  the  common,  but  as  we 
Mieve  very  enoDeoQa  notion,  sayst  with  reference  to  the 
piadng  of  the  lenses,  that, '  at  tenieetfromtiie  subject  three 
mduB  apazt  wunld  be  amj^  to  give  a  natural,  andj  at  the 
timeiBtiiking  tdief bntboyondthat  the  oameraa  nustbe 


set  farther  apart  in  proportion  as  the  distance  pf  the  prineipal 
object  increases^  ^The  &ct  is,'  he  goes  on,  *  that,  aocording 
to  the  class  of  objecta  to  be  treated,  tha  mode  rejM'eerating 
them  must  be  varied ;  iac  if  such  an  angle  as  three  inches 
wen  ai^pHed  to  a  view  in  nature,  the  extreme  distanoe  b^g 
mountains,  some  ten  miles  or  more  from  the  camexas,  the 
picture  would  be  owing  to  the  insuffioient  angle  gLvm- 
For  such  suliyectB  fifig  feet  opart  is  not  too  maci,  provided 
^wsys  that  the  fanground  AjteU  are  not  asar  the  lenieSt 
as  then  they  woiud  A  oonne  inflbr  mooh  diitortioo.' 

"  Now,  this  is  not  (mly  erroneous  in  itself,  Imt  inftfwim'stwit 
with  what  the  anther  h^  down  elsewhcare,  with  all  the  «m- 
phasis  of  italics,  as  'tw  irtii<di  most  be  tiie  object  <tf  our 
{mitatiiHi— iMrfitrw  at  seen  iy  Ae  Aaaian  «jfs.*  Nature  as  ssfln 
by  the  human  eye  can  only  bs  represented  in  tike  stencMciqia 
by  sterec^^pha  taken  with  lenses  little,  if  at  all,  wider  than 
the  eyes  apart.  For  near  objects  Mi.  Price  admits  that 
although  a  greater  appearance  of  relief  can  be  gained  ^3J  in- 
creasing the  distance  of  the  cameras  from  ftach  other  an  inch 
or  two,  that  additional  relief  is  in  &ct  a  distortirau  ^t  is, 
untrue  representation.  Yet  for  distant  mountains  he  would 
increase  the  distance  to  fi%  fbet  merely  in  <ndtt  to  get  rid 
of  the  flatness  in  the  abearance  d  the  monntains*  fer  the 
intermediate  objects  he  acknowledges  requires  no  siuih  separa- 
tion of  the  lenses  to  obtain  adequate  relief.  Now,  we  nave 
studied  unong  the  mountains  as  well  as  Mr.  Price,  and  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  stereoeoopic  picture  of  a  mountain 
ten  miles  off,  taken  hy  cameras  fifty  feet  apart,  would  be  as 
utterly,  though  not  as  palpably,  untrue,  as  the  mstun  of 
any  ordinary  object  ten  tset  off  would  be  if  taken  by  lensa  a 
foot  apart ;  while  the  appearance  of  all  otgecta  in  the  middle 
distance  would  be  rendered  utterly  wrong.  Ih  truth,  in 
looking  at  veiy  distant  mountains  in  nature  the  eye  sees  little 
relief  or  solidity.  The  mind  has  the  sensation  of  solidi^, 
because  experience  and  knowledge  tell  it  that  the  mountam 
is  really  a  vast  mas  with  its  mile  after  mile  of  green  sward 
and  pnrpto  heather,  its  long  stretches  of  boggy  peat  and 
moss,  its  woody  cra^  and  glmmy  clefts,  and  bare  preoipioai, 
and  Iftap'T'g  streamlets,  and  shattered  peaks.  But  wh^  the 
stereoscope  presents  us,  by  means  of  a  oouple  of  stereographs 
taken  frum  widely  separated  stations,  with  a  picture  of  the 
fax-off  mountain,  and  all  the  intermediate  scenery,  as  it  never 
coukl  by  any  ponibili^  be  seen  by  human  vision — for  the 
most  determined  stickler  for  tiding  Btere(%raphs  after  this 
fashion  will  admit  that  the  human  eyes  oomd  never  be  pro- 
jected fifty  feet  apart — ^we  get  indeed  an  intreaaed  appearance 
of  relief,  but  the  mountain  is  d^;raded  in  size  and  imjoeesive- 
nesa,  and  the  whole  has  very  much  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  model.  Hence  it  is  that  stereoscopic  views  of 
mountain  scenery  which  have  been  taken  upon  this  system 
are  generally  felt  to  be  unsatisfiustory— ahnoet  toy-like— in 
ohaneter,  thoudithe  unreAeotin  <A»emr  may  not  dlsoavw 
why.  TlieunedwsfeedfljeisdcaigjxtedtoaeemtibeatQCBO- 
socme  otgectfl  stand  out  with  a  measure  of  rot«ndi^  and 
relief  so  mooh  greate»^4han  it  ero^  saw  in  nature,  amt  the 
vulgar  stereoecopiBt  takes  care  aUke  in  bis  scenes  from 
nature,  and  in  his  coarse  groups  of  semi-nude  females,  to 
pander  to  the  popular  taste.  But  the  true  artist  will  neittier 
abrade  his  art  by  dunoe  of  unwholesome  sufejects,  nor  by 
intoitdonal  untruth.  If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  say  that  we 
hnre  dwelt  too  kmg  on  a  conqiBralivdy  imdnqxHtant  posnt,  let 
him  Mk  himaelf  inuther  he  does  not  value  tdie  rtveosoope 
because  ha  has  been  accustomed  to  ctmsider  that  it  jsreseata 
him  with  views  of  unimpeachaHe  fid^t^  as  well  as  angular 
reality ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  syst^ 
which  mtist  of  neceenty  render  its  views  untrue,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  untrustworthy,  should  be  <K>p0Bed  at  all 
times,  but  especially  when  set  fixth  In  a  manual  winch  will 
undoubted^  take  rank  as  a  leading  antliority  with  the  photo- 
grai^er.  But  it  is  becoming  more  than  ever  esaeutial  that 
ue  stereosoopist  should  be  impreeaed  with  the  impcfftance  of 
q|ming  at  the  most  exact  tmui,  at  the  risk  though  it  be  of 
•omel&ittle  kM  of  efiiect,  for  the  stereoaoope  is  becoming  a 
great  iuitaactw.    By  it,  Egypt  and  Pal^fttneju^e, 
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brought  home  to  tu;  Taieriffe  hu  been  pnt  on  the  study- 
table  ;  the  ffladoB  of  Switzerland  may  be  examinfld  at  oar 
tonne;  ana  uonr^^onB  as  yet  nntrareraed  will  be  rendered 
fiuniliar;  and  what  u,  after  all,  from  the  stereowoiMta  rao- 
oeeding  on  a  wxoDRiiyBtani  we  have  views  per&oUy  freenom 
*flatnfln,*  but  aUr&e  same  time  perfectly  unlike  what  the 
human  ej6  would  see?  It  is  indeed  of  primary  importance 
that  stereoeooinate  shcmU  feel  that  what  they  have  to  aim  at, 
fqiedally  in  uttfamitiar  scenes  and  ree^rais,  is  to  produce 
BtereogiaFln  strietly,  and,  so  to  speak,  scientifically  accurate 
— views  upon  wldch  the  observer  might  reason  with  as  much 
certain^  as  though  the  scene  itself  were  before  him.  We 
should,  in  truth,  like  to  see  on  every  *8lide'  marked  not 
only  the  date  and  the  hour  when  the  view  was  taken,  bat 
the  distance  of  the  Imses  apert.^ 


VAPER-aLAM  AXD  xKDBLiBiiX  posmvss.   Bg  M.  CkmU. 

M.  Qanmd,  an  experienced  artist  of  Mana,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Fhot(^;raphic  Society,  in  compe- 
tition for  llie  prize  offered  by  ^e  Duke  de  Luynes,  a 
memoir  on  a  new  method  of  printing  and  fixing 
positivei^  vrhich  conaistB  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of 
what  he  designates  paiper-^aBt^  upon  which  the  poai- 
tives  are  as  unalterable  as  upon  albumenised  glass. 
We  are  enabled,  through  the  kmdnees  of  M.  Gaumfi,  to 
give,  in  this  number,  a  complete  account  of  his  invalu- 
able disoorety.  The  theory  upon  which  he  proceeds  is 
tlus>- 

**  If  vra  carefolly  a  &ded  podtiTe  proo^  it  will 

■oon  be  peroehred  that  the  picture  still  exists,  but  that 
it  is  ob«!ui«d  by  a  sabjaoent  sabstanoes  not  fiomed  by 
tiw  hypoeuli^teofaoda^^aBhas  hitherto  beenimagined, 
but  by  a  oompoond  of  idlver,  idiich  has  peneteatra  the 
paper,  and  has  not  been  oonrerted  into  (uJorida  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  find  a  means  of  fffevanting  tiie 
nitrate  of  ^ver  from  pttietrating  into  the  substance  of 
tiie  paper,  or,  in  othw  vxnrdfl^  to  form  vhat  may  be 
called  paper-glass. 

"Li  1853,  having  empl(^ed  basins  of  cardboard, 
coated  with  gutta  peroha  dissolved  in  benzol,  and  finding 
that  these  vessels  would  hold  the  solutions  for  a  long 
tame  without  getting  out  of  shape,  I  thought  afterwards 
that  if  I  were  to  decolorise  the  gutta  percha,  and  then 
to  im{vegnate  the  paper  with  it}  I  mig^t  afterwardB 
ooat  it  with  albumen,  and  tihen  pioaeed  to  take  a 
pootiTe  on  it  in  the  (odinazy  way; 

''To  prepare  the  gutta  percha^lationf  place  forty 
cr  fifty  parts  <^  gu&  percha  and  a  hnndnd  parts  c£ 
pare  beniol  in  a  glass  flaa^  and  dissolve  by  meuu  of 
a  water  bath.  Allow  the  coloured  port  to  settle^  and 
whoi  the  liquid  has  become  of  a  li^t  ambo*  colour 
and  perfectly  transparent,  decant  the  clear  part,  and 
add  benzol  if  experience  shows  that  it  is  too  strong ; 
for  it  is  neoessary  that  the  paper,  after  passing  through 
this  mixture,  should  remain  almost  as  opaque  as  before 
in  order  that  the  photographic  image  may  be  good,  and 
not  look  like  a  waxed  proof 

"  The  p^rar  is  prepared  in  the  follovnng  manner  : — 
Take  a  gl^ed  porcelain  dish,  fill  it  with  the  above 
solution,  and  cover  it  with  a  glass  which  is  a  little 
smaller,  so  that  it  rests  only  on  two  opposite  sides  of 

*  Onlr  la  tome  cam    in  othen  Um  hypomlphto  txcrta  Um  priitdp*! 


the  dish  (a  vertical  bath  such  as  is  used  for  the  alver 
bath,  in  the  collodion  process,  would  be  better^  in  such 
a  manner,  that  by  passing  a  sheet  of  paper  between 
the  edges  of  the  dish  and  glass  on  one  side,  and  pushin;:; 
it  witti  the  left  hand,  it  will  emei^  curling  up  at  the 
other  side  of  the  dish  between  the  opposite  two  edges, 
and  maybe  taken  by  the  right  haml  and  removed  from 
the  liquid  without  any  stoppage.  Now  hang  it  up  by 
one  comer ;  and  when  it  has  changed  from  being  trans- 
pu^nt  (which  it  is  on  coming  out  of  the  liquid)  to 
being  almost  as  opaque  as  it  was  before  immersion, 
hold  it  before  a  brisk  fire  to  molt  the  gutta  pen^ 
which  the  benzol  leaves  in  the  fiwm  of  little  whito 
granules.  The  sheet  then  becomes  a  litUe  more  trana- 
parent)  and  as  firm  as  parchment^  and  is  quite  imper- 
vious to  those  snbstamxtB  which  go  to  finm  a  photo- 
graphic proof 

"  I  next  coat  it  with  chlorised  albumen,  as  in  usutd 
vrith  other  paper,  either  by  forming  the  sheet  into  a 
little  tray  in  which  tiie  albumen  is  poured,  or  by  laying 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  as  is  customary  with 
most  operators.    It  matters  little  how  it  is  done. 

"  I  ex<nt^  as  usual,  in  a  fifty  or  sixty  grain  solution 
of  nitrate  (rf  adlver,  and  when  quite  <hy,  I  proceed  to 
print  from  a  negative  on  it  in  the  (ordinary  manner, 
and  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  4^6  stay  in  this  bath 
need  only  be  very  short.  It  would  only  require  the 
time  of  a  nc^tive  on  glass ;  but  as  I  put  the  chloiido 
of  gold  in  tUs  bath,  it  must  remain  until  it  is  (tf  tho 
desired  colour.  I  vrash  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  less ;  it  may,  however, 
be  washed  longer  if  thought  necessary.  Dry  in  blot- 
ting paper  firsts  and  then  before  a  fire,  and  the  picture, 
of  an  admirable  transparency,  appears  to  me  to  be 
indestructible. 

"  This  process,  which  seems  long  at  first,  is  really 
very  short,  since  tiie  last  operation  takes  hardly  any 
time,  and  the  fir«t  not  more  than  a  minute  for  each 
sheet. 

"  The  price  is  also  less,  since^  owing  to  the  paper 
being  unabeorboa^  the  bath  of  nitrate  (tf  nlver  does 
not  weaken  so  rapidly.'*— Cosmw. 


pEBMAnifT  Frdtts  IN  Sulphur.  By  MM.  HwriQamier 
and  Alphonae  Salmon. 

The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  between 
sulphur  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  l^ht  and  mer- 
cury  is  the  basis  of  the  present  diaoovery. 

A  piece  of  roll  sulphur  is  dissdved  in  Insulphide  of 
carbon  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  sulphur  to  three  of 
the  bisulidud^  and  then  filtered.  Pour  on  to  a  sheet 
of  paper  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution,  and  move 
the  paper  about  taiskly  in  all  directions,  not  only  that 
the  liquid  may  spread  uniformly,  but  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  crystals  of  (^>aque  sulphur,  which  are  not 
sensitive  to  lights  then  preserve  the  sheet  of  prepared 
paper  in  darlmfffta,  At  the  proper  time  place  the 
sheet  under  an  ordinary  negative  and  expose  it  to  the 
light  twenty-five  seconds  to  one  minute  in  the  sun,  two 
minutes  on  a  clear  day,  or  five  minutes  on  a  cloudy 
day. 

Nothing  will  be  seen  when  it  is  removed  from  tjie 
pressure  frame.  Place  a  littie  mercury  in  an  iron 
YBSsd,  and  heat  it  fay  means  of  a  ntirit-Uunp.  Three 
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(ff  four  indies  above  thii  stretch  a  stieet  of  good  smooth 
fupeXf  and  lay  on  this  the  sheet  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  lights  the  sensitiTe  side  below  fiunng  the  cover 
of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  menmiy.  The  mer- 
coiy  TolatiliseB,  and  its  vapour  filterinfj^  as  it  were, 
through  the  underneath  sheet  of  paper,  acts  upon  the 
su^or  which  has  been  acted  upcNa  by  tiie  light,  and 
podnoea  a  6bA  8al[4ude  of  mercoiy,  idiich  brings  oat 
in  a  very  perfect  manner  all  the  details  and  half  tones 
of  tin  pctorei  Protect  this  black  solphide  of  mercury 
s  coatizig  of  Tarnish,  gum,  or  albumoi,  amd  mo 
flftoratitm  is  terminated.  In  order  to  better  protect 
the  image  from  thedirectactumttf  the  mercury  vapour, 
it  wiU  ^  as  well  also  to  plaoe  the  ei^>0Bed  paper  be- 
tween two  dieeta  of  onlinaiy  paper ;  the  aetion  of  the 
nmcQxy  is  thus  rather  dower,  but  mrae  certain. 

The  sulphide  of  mercury  which  forms  this  image  is 
unalterable  by  alcohol,  ammonia,  ordinary  sulphuric, 
nitaric^  or  hydrochloric  acids,  i^anides,  organic  acids, 
alkaline  sulphidee,  &c.  Ac  Aqua  r^;ia,  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  are  its  only  solvents ; 
heat  only  affects  it  at  an  elevated  temperatnra 

Mr.  Salmon  concludes  by  remarking  that  in  tiusnew 
prooess  the  chemical  reaction  is  remarkably  simple  j  in 
the  old  process  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  oompli- 
eitod  ami  intricate  cheBoical  reaction  :  and  in  order  to 
Ining  out  the  image  in  perfection  it  is  neoesmry  to  intro- 
dnoe  agents  whim  easmot  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
p^ier,  and  vhich  ultimately  destroy  the  picture  in 
qate  of  all  that  people  say  or  do  on  this  subject. 

In  order  to  judge  properly  oi  the  TBhie  ofthese  pro- 
cesses, and  of  tiie  chance  wMch  the  authors  have  of  ob- 
taiuing  the  prize  offered  by  the  Duke  de  Luynee,  it  -will 
be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  ingenious  and  skilful 
snthors  have  produced  pictures  which  they  consider 
perfect  specimens  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process. 
The  pietoree  which  are  at  present  to  be  seen  are  very 
interesting  and  full  of  promise  but  they  do  not  as  yet 
crate  up  to  our  beau^deal  of  the  desired  process. — Cos- 


ftBVZBWB  OF  BOOKS. 
Witat  to  do  iK  PkotograpAy,  and  how  to  do  it.   By  G. 
Whabwmt  Sncncnr.  Lnucn :  Henry  Squire  and  Co., 
1^  \^naiiam-atnet. 

'Sbjb  is  eesentiBlly  a  practical  bodb^  of  which  the  style 
is  vccy  simple  and  perqiicuonB.  Unfike  the  writers  of 
nany  etonentaiybcN^on  Fhotqgrai^,  the  author  has 
not  presttppoeed  any  previous  Imowkage  of  the  sub- 
ject in  Hs  readers,  but  has  begun  at  the  beginning, 
ex{4aining  everything  that  can  need  explaining,  and 
bas  carri^  the  tyro  trough  each  stage  of  the  collodion 
process  on  i^bss,  and  printing  on  paper.  The  result  is 
a  woik  instructive  to  tiie  novice^  azid  a  comprehensive 
text-book  for  the  practical  photc^rapher. 

An  especial  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  a 
newprooesB  under  the  name  of  AlabasttinePhotography, 
sooie  qiedmens  of  which  have  been  brought  under  our 
iutie&  As  glass  positives  tre  have  seldran  seen  any- 
time to  eqwd  tiiem,  whether  in  their  character  as 
^utographi^  possesring  whites  of  great  purity,  and 
risk  Uadcis  or  their  soac^itihility  of  receiving  high 


finish  in  colouring  by  the  ordinary  dry  colours.  The 
process  aj^iears  very  simple^  the  usual  material  of  glaas 
positives  being  employed  up  to  a  certain  point,  aft^> 
which  the  application  of  a  redeveloping  agent^  and  a 
suitable  varnish,  cconpletes  the  process.  The  results 
we  have  seen  are  well  wortii  the  attmiion  of  photo- 
grapheis. 

Hinti  oa  Fotkei^lPs  Proeest.   By  W.  Acklaxo.  Londcm : 
Bam9  and  Xuxntfawaite,  Newgate-stoeet. 

We  have  reoaved  a  small  pamphlet  undn  the  above 
titl^  the  perusal  of  idiich  has  given  us  much  pleasure; 
It  is  a  simply-written  account  of  a  process  which  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  best  dry  collodion  processes 
known.  Each  operation  is  taken  in  detail,  and  is 
treated  neither  diffusely  nor  too  scantily,  but  in  a  man- 
ner equally  intelligible  to  the  beginner  and  the  practised 
operator.  Every  line  bears  the  impress  of  being  care- 
fully written  by  one  who  evidently  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  process.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
reader  will  be  confused  with  a  superfluity  of  usdess 
technicalities ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  gatiier  many 
valuable  hints.  It  is,  we  see,  published  gratis,  and  we 
presume  it  is  obtainable  <m  ap|dicati(m  at  Messrs. 
Home  and  Thtnothwaite^  121,  Newgate-etre^ 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing important  addition  to  the  Hinta**  For  (ho 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  already  possess  the 
first  edition,  we  quote  it  in  full • 

"  Having  found  that  uniformity  of  deTelopment  depends  much 
on  a  un^/om  film  of  jpurs  nitrate  of  BilTsr  K4uti<m  being  left  on 
the  date  after  waihing  in  the  wdl  bsth,  flg.  8,  the  folloiriDg 
ezpeoient  has  been  adopt«d  to  gain  this  dednUe  end: — 

**0n  removing  the  ooUodioniaed  plate  from  the  bath,  fig.  2,  it 
IB  wU  muJud  (back  and  fhint)  in  a  badn  of  dean  wi^,  or 
under  a  tap,  until  all  the  greasy  appearance  presented  by  the 
film,  on  beong  wetted  vith  water,  is  removed.  It  ia  ^n  placed 
collodion  nde  upwards  in  the  well  bath,  fig.  8,  into  whkh  (£»  a 
atereosctnic  die  i^ate)  a  Mdntkn,  made  by  disnhing  twelvo 
graiiu  iH  toBoi  nitoate  ot  alTV  in  az  ooaoes  of  distiUed  a 
filtered  tdn-vater,  has  been  introduoed.  The  plate  ia  allowed 
to  remun  undisturbed  for  about  a  minute,  whilst  a  aeoond  plate 
is  coated  and  placed  in  the  bath  aolation.  The  well  bath  is  now 
agitated  with  somo  violttnoe  fat  about  thirty  seconda,  bo  that  the 
a^ution  may  thoroughly  mix  with  the  moistare  on  the  film. 

"  The  plate  is  then  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  nlver  wire  hoolc, 
drained  tar  about  ten  seconds,  with  one  oomer  reatuig  on  clean 
filtering  pqw,  and  is  then  ready  to  reottve  the  coating  of  albu- 
men as  deicribed  at  pass  4. 

"  The  solution  in  the  well  bath  will  serve  for  ptepariag  one 
dozen  platee,  and  must  then  be  thrown  away,  and  a  fresh  quan- 
tity mixed  fbr  a  further  number  of  plates. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  l^adoptmgthia  plan  the  f^  nitrate 
ot  silver  left  on  the  {date  tor  decomposition  by  the  albumen  ia 
jWfjto^p*ifg,aiiddevMdofaiiyfl<intaTniw*inii  or  change  that 
so  frequently  ooowa  In  the  nitrtte  bath. 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOdETT^PBOFOSED 

EXHIBITION. 
The  town  of  Leeds  has  lately  been  all  astir  with 
the  excitement  which  usually  attends  the  ceremonial 
of  a  royal  visit  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  Town  Hall  her  Mfgeety  graced  the  occasion,  and 
the  rec^^on  which  she  received  was  such  as  to  throw 
all  other  demonstrations  of  loyalty  in  the  shade. 
ASber  the  royal  visit  came  the  Musical  Festival,  and 
now  tJu  Leeds  ^lotograiduo  Society  have  decided  upon 
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holding  an  exhibition  there,  in  connection  with  the 
British  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science. 
This  is  a  commendaHe  step  on  the  part  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  lioeds,  and  it  shows  that  photo- 
graphy can  receive  no  harm  from  being  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  bo  ready  to  turn  every  opportunity 
advancing  the  cause  to  good  account.  The  exhibition 
opens  some  time  ^aa  mtmth,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  tJie  scheme  has  met  with  that  support  wbidt 
it  deserves. 


CHEJUOAL  HOUEHCUTUBB., 

If  every  compound  ,  of  simple  bodies  had.  .a  special 
name  given  to  it^  without  asxy  regard  to  rule,  tii^re 
would  be  no  end  to,  the  eonfiudon  that  would  ensue. 
Chemists  have  th^fore  decided  upon  a  method  of 
naming  compoandB,  which  is  both  simple  and  expres- 
sive i  this  is  termed  the  ch&iUcal  norfimdofiure,  ■ 

Simple  bodies  combine,  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  2) 
3,  4,  <kc,,  to  form  compound^  whidv  in  the.  ^^ise  of 
acids,  are  thus  designated  :7— If  the  body  forms  .but  one 
acid  iritb  <n^gen,  the  teimination  tc  is  added  to -the 
name  fd  the  sim{^  body  >  ^hus  a  uxiion  of  oarl^on.  with 
oxygen  gives  (^bonte  acid.  If  the  body  forms  .more 
than  one  add,  that  more  o^^enat^  takes  ic,  tihe  less 
ousy  as  in.  the.  case  of  the  tsombinations  of  su^hor  with 
iaygen,  forming  sulphmic  acid  and  sulphurpup  acui 

An  acid  more  oxygenated  than  that  ending  in  to  is 
indicated  by  prefixing  per  or  hyper  to  the.  name  of  the 
element  Ta]ke  chloric  acid  for  example  :  a  larger 
quantity  of  oxygen  would  form  yerchioric  acid ;  and 
still  more,  Ayp«rchloric  acid.  On  the  contrary,  ii  the 
acid  contains  less  oxygen  than  that  ending  in  te^  and 
more  than  that  ending  in  ou^  it  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  hypo  ;  thu^  A^fpochlorte  acid  is  more  oxygenated 
than  chlonms  acid,  and  again  more  than  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

Those  acids  containing  hydrc^^  take  the  same 
termination  xc;  but  its  presence  is  indicated  by  pre- 
fixing tJie  ahbreriatioQ  ^dro  tp  tlie  name  of  the  body. 
Thus  say,— rhydrochltHic.aQid,  ^  ^  . 

Oxides  are  formed  by  the  union  of  ox^en  in  certain 
|ffoporfcions  with  an  element^  mostly  a  metaJ,  as  oxide 
of  silver,  copper,  If  the,  eleipept  combing  with 
several  eqjUTalents  of  097gen,^the  l^ast .  oxygen- 
ated ctn&lmiation  ia  tenued  jnvtoacijde ;  the  next,  hi^ 
oxide ;  and  one  containing  still  more  oxygen,  may  be 
termed  peroxide.  When  binary  compounds  contain 
neither  oxygen  nor  hydrc^en,  or  if  they  contain  the 
latter,  have  not  the  character  of  an  acid,  they  are 
denominated^y  a  unii^n  of  iJie  mam^  of  the  two  .com- 
pounds^ tLhe  name  of  Ijbe  firj^mjsntioned  body  ending 
in  ide^  and  the  second  remainuig  unaltered ;  aabromitie 
of  potassiimi,  iodu^s  of  mlver,  Ac. 

Again,  when  two  elements  have  several  compounds 
in  ide,  these  are  expressed  \(j  the  prepositions  protOy 
bi,  ier,  or  per. 

The  prepositaon  is  employed  to  indicate  the 

combinationB  of  two  equivalents  of  one  body  with  three 
of  another,  as  the  sesgeui  oxide  and  aesgui  chloride  of 
iron,  containing  respectively  two  equivalents  of  iron 
•  for  three  erf  oxygen  or  chlorine: 
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We  have  now  to  examine  the  case  of  bodies  formed 
by  the  combinations  of  an  add  with  a  base  (salts). 
Kothin^  is  more  easy  than  the  rule  which  govei-na 
their  nomenclature. .  The  nama  of  the  acid  is.  joined 
to  the  name  of  the  base,,  only  the  acid  in  ic  takes  tho 
termination  ate;  the  acid  in  om  the . termination  tie. 
If  we  suppose  the .  acids,  of  sulphur  combined  with  jsoda, 
we  shall  have  with  Bulj^urie  add,  sulphtM^  of  soda  ; 
with  Buljf^urous  add,  miipbate  of  soda.  If  a  simple 
body  gives  rise  to  several  oxides,  the  adts  formed  with 
these  bases,  are  termed  as  follows : — sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide^  sulphate  of  jMroxide,  &c. 

Bases  and  adds  omnloned  >with  water  are  called 
hydrates^  as  hydrate  of  pota^  bydrated  sulphuric  add. 
llie  partsclee  mtmo,  6^  ter,  indicating  the  d^ree  of 
faydraUon. 

(2V  he  eontiamL) 


,  AfiBORFnoir  of  Lig^  (contimied).. — M.  Kidpce 
de  St,  Yictor.  has  recently  made  the  important 
discovery  that  a  body  whidi  has  been  exposed  to 
the  effects .  of  strong  sunshine  (or  vbich  luis  been 
inaolaied)  retains  in  Hn-T-lrnatw  the  effect  of  Hbja  expo- 
sure, and  is  capable  of  produdng  in  some  respects  the 
same  etffects  as  a  luminous  body,  by  virtue  of  the 
light  which  it  has  absorbed  duiing  insolation.  For 
instanof^  we  will  suppose  that  an  engraving  which 
has  been  kept  tox  some ,  days  in  ja^lmftaw  ja  ex- 
posed to  the  full  mys  of  t^e  sun  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  one  half  being  covered  with  an  opaque 
screen.  At  the  end  of  iJiat  time  it  is  removed 
to  the  dark  room,  and  ke|>t  ibr  twenty-four  hours  in 
close  contact  with  a  sheet  of  sensitive  photographic 
paper.  On  examination,  it  is  found,  that  the  white 
portions  of  the  engraving  which  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  screen  during  its  exposiire  to  the  sun, 
have  been  reproduced  in  black.  If  the  engraving  be 
kept  for  some  days  in  darkness  and  then  applied  to  the 
sensitive  paper,  without  having  previously  been  exposed 
to  the  sun,  no  result  is  produced.  The  insolated 
engraving  need  not  even  be  in  contact  with  the  sen- 
sitive paper;  it  vill  be  reproduced  at  ttie  distance  even 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  df  if  the  design  be  bold,  con- 
sequently it  ia  not  the  result  of  contact  or  diemical 
action. 

If,  after  having  exposed  an  engraving  to  strong 
sunshine  for  ah  hour,  it  is  jplaced  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  which  has 
been  kept  in  tot^  darkness  for  some  days  previously, 
the  absorbed  light  will  be  communicated  firom  the 
engraving  to  Ihe  cardboard ;  and  if  this  cardboard  be 
now  placed  for  twenty-four  liours  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  senative  paper,  the  re^t  will  be  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  engraving.  The  paper  may  be 
impregnated  ^th  some  substance  which  is  more 
absorbent  of  the  solar  radiation,  and  then  the  above 
experiments  cain  he  performed  with  a  much  less  expo- 
sure to  light.  A  scuntion  of  either  nitrate  of  uranium 
or  tartaric  add  will  answer  this  purpose.  If  a  design 
be  traced  upon  cardboard  with  one  of  these  solutiomi, 
and,  after  insolation,  applied  to  a  sheet  of  sensitive 
paper,  the  image  of  the  design  will-lie  imprinted  in  a 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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much  more  vigorous  manner  than  in  the  former  expe- 
riments. 

The  following  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
important  experiment  of  all.  A  sheet  of  cardboard 
is  very  strongly  unpregnated  two  or  three  consecutive 
times  with  a  solution  of  tartaiic.  acid  or  nitrate  of 
uraniijm,  and  then  exposed  to  sunlight.  After  insola- 
tion, the  interior  of  a  tin  tub§  ia  l^ed  with  the  card- 
board, and  then  hermetically  sealed.  The  tube  will 
now-  preserve^  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  remarkable 
power  of  evolving,  when  opened,  Uie  chemical  light 
whicli  it  contains  stored  up  m  it.  At  any  future  tSne 
■when  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  experiment,  the  tube 
may  be  opened;  and  after  injecting  a  few  drops  of 
water  into  it  so  as  slightly  to  moisten  t'he  paper, 
reclosed,  and  exposed  to  a  temperatute  of  about  120" 
Fahrenheit.  On  now  applying  the  open  end  to  a  sheet 
of  sensitive  pa'per,  there  will  be  produced  a  drcular 
imago  of  the  opening  as  vigorously  as  if  the  sensitive 
paper  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  Moreover,  if  an 
engraving  on  thin  paper  be  interposed  between  the 
tube  and  sensitive  paper  it  will  itself  be  copied. 

The  experiment  succeeds  but  once ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  light  seems  to  have  entirely  escf^ied  from  the  card- 
board, and  to  obtain  a  second  image  it  is  nec^sary  to 
have  recourse  to  a  fresh  insolation. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  CAMERA  ODScnsA — (continued). 
Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  lens? 

A.  The  term  lens  is  given  to  a  glass  which  has  the  i«o- 
perty  of  converging  or  diverging  the  rays  of  light  which  ipaaa 
through  it. 

Q.  Of  what  material'  are  lenses  formed  ? 

A.  They  are  genenUly  made  of  crown  glan  or  flint  glass ; 
chiefly  the  latter. 

Q.  Are  all  lenses  of  the  same  description  ? 

A.  Ko ;  there  are  several  varieties,  oistingmshed  from  one 
another  by  their  curvature  of  surface.  Those  which  arc 
thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends  are  cilled  convergents ; 
thoec  which  are  iHiclrer  Iftt  the  ends  thfm  hi  the  centra  arc 
called  divergeitts. 


Tn  the  above  figure  six  species  of  IftiiSes  are  represented. 
The  first,  A,  is  cfSled  bt-convcx;  B,  plano-coniiex ;  0,  con- 
cavo-convex cDnvergent;  D,  6t-coticace ;  "E,  plano-concave; 
f ,  conco.vo-convex  divergent. 

Q.  "What  lenses  are  used  in  the  photographic  camera? 

A.  In  the  earli^  experiments  a  siugie  bi-convex  achro- 
matic was  employed ;  hut  a  com])ination  of  two  achromatic 
lenses  has  since  been  adopted  and  is  found  to  operate  more 
I>erfect^y. 

Q,  What  is  the  meaning  of  achromatic? 
A.  The  term  ia  derived  from  the'Oreek,  and  signifies  void 
of  colottr. 
Q.  Why  an  the  lenses  80  cSUled? 
A.  Orddnary  lenaes  labour  under  the  defect  of  giving 


images  whose  outUne  is  variegated  in  colour,  the  achromatic 
lens  ia  so  constructed  as  to  be  free  froin  this  defect. 
Q.  "VVho  was  the  first  to  construct  an  achromatic  lens? 
A.  Achromatic  lenses  were  constructed  as  eaHy  M  17S3  by 
Mr.  Hali,  but  his  discovery  was  not  pubUahed.  In  1757 
Mr.  DoUand  sho^ved  that  by  placing  two  len&e^  in  Juxta- 
pomtion,  one  bi-convei,  the  other  concavo-convex,  kii  'achro- 
matic lens  might  be  produced. 

Q.  How  are  achromatic  leii^i^  Uow 
produced? 

A.  By  the  union  of  ^he  two  lenses,  a 
concavo-convex  divergent  in  flint  glass 
(A)  and  a  bi-convex  in  crown  glass  (B) 
as  indicated  in  the  engraving. 

Q.  How  are  the  lenses  adjusted  to  the  camera  ? 
A.  They  are  contained  in  a  brass  tubine,  abd  a4iuslin£ 
backwards  or  forwards  by  means  of  a  rack  and  a  tooth 
(see  Jig.)  until  the  correct  focus  is  obtained. 

^.  \VTiat  do  you  mean  by  the 

A.  The  focus  is  the  point  in  which 
|13ie  rays  of  light  from  any  object 
*  iiled  ]  pricticauy,  tlh  object  is  said  to 
be  in  focns  when  a  sharply  defined 
image,  complete  in  every  part,  is  thrown  on  the  glass  SCTcen. 
Q.  Are  not  the  iifitiges  thrown  on  the  screen  inverted? 
A.  Yffl ;  the  inversion  of  the  image  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  luminous  rays  cross  each  other  in  paaaiDg  through 
the  lens,  therefore  the  h^hest  point  of  the  object  fells  upon 


the  screen  at  the  lowest  point,  and  the  image  is  inverted,  or 
upside  down.  _ 

Q.  Does  not  the  same  phenomenon  occur  in  the  human 

eye? 

A.  Imt^formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  are  all  reversed, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  seen  on  the  ground 
glkffi  of  the  camera. 

Q.  How  is  it,  under  these  circumstances,  that  we  do 
not  see  objecfs  reversed? 

A.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forth  to  wylain  the 
phenomenon,  "but  none  of  these  are  altogether  satisfiictory. 


The  accompanying  diagram  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage. The  rays  of  fight  from  an  object  marked  Ai  O,  B, 
pass  through  llie  crystallina  lens  of  the  eye,  and  fiarm  an 
image  on  the  retina  fr,  o,  a. 

ni. — ^UQ&T. 

Q.  What  is  light? 

A.  Light  is  the  ^ent  which  produces  bn  the  fetma  of  the 
eye  the  sensation  of  virion.  ■ 

Q.  What  theories  are  held  respecting  the  origin  of  It^t  ? 

A.  Two  theories  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  namdy,  the  6miBsive»-and  the  undulatory. 

Q.  How  do  these  theories  ditfar  from  eath  other?  _ 

A.  The  emissive  theory  is,  that  himinons  bodies  enut 
in.  all  directions  an  imponderable  substance,  propagated  in 
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straight  Uaes,  and  traTdling  with  immense  relodt^.  The 
nndmatory  theory  is,  that  the  particles  of  Inminoos  bodies 
are  animated  hy  a  vibrating  motioCf  oommanicated  to  a 
subtile  and  elsatio  fluid  diffined  tbrooghoot  the  tmiverae,  and 
called  ether. 

Q.  laarKjot  Thite  fight  Eomple  or  oomwNind? 

A.  Every  ray  white  light  is  ctmpoeea  oS  other  rays  of 
bokmred  liipit. 

Q.  HovisHiiB&etasoertained? 

A.l£%  ray  of  white  light  is  ^ned  through  a  prism, 
it  is  inunediate^  deoompmed.  This  may  be  shown  hy 
admitting  a  ray  of  white  light  through  an  aperture  in 
a  window  shutter  into  a  da^ened  chamber,  and  caunng 
it  to  &11  on  a  prism  A  F,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
dii^ram.  The  ray  of  light  (S),  thus  entering,  forms 
on  a  screen  (J)  an  oblong  image,  called  the  tolar  spectrum, 
and  divided  ntmzontally  into  seven  coloured  qiacea  or  bands, 
succeeding  eadi  other  in  the  order  represented : — red,  orange, 
ydlow,  greoi,  Une,  indigo,  violet. 


Q,  Are  tSiese  odours  of  equal  brilliancy? 

A.  ;  the  red  at  the  lower  extremity  is  very  ftunt,  bnt 
increases  in  brightness  as  it  approaches  the  orange;  the 
brilHancy  of  the  light  still  increasiDg,  is  brightest  in  the 
middle  of  the  yellow,  from  which  point  it  gradually  declines, 
passing  through  the  other  tints  in  succeasion. 

Q.  Are  these  seven  colours  Eomple  or  componnd? 

A.  They  are  simple  colours,  and  thus,  after  passing 
through  a  second  pnsm,  the  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  other 
rays  remain  identically  the  same. 

Q.  What  are  the  properties  of  tiie  solar  speotrnm? 

jd.  In  the  rays  of  tbe  kSbx  apeetrnm  time  propertlai 
are  diitinguiBhedj  the  illiimina.'^jn'gj  the  oakvifioi  aud  the 
dmnical. 

{TaheeoHibMud.) 


TO  KKHOTX  eiLVEB  STAINS. 

Newcastle-upon-Tifne^  September  llfA,  185S. 
Sib, —  I  think  it  will  be  "  news,"  and  perhaps  good  newty 
to  some  of  your  readers,  to  be  informed  uiat  riivw  stains  on 
the  hands  may  be  very  qnlckfy  discharged,  by  means  of  a 
sdution  of  (gnaide  of  potaasiom  and  iodine :  10  grains  o£ 
iodine,  ^  ounce  eyanide  of  potassinm,  and  1  ounce  water 
fana  a  very  efficient  ndztnre,  incomparaldy  more  energetic 
in  its  aotim  than  the  rin^  eyanids  acdutioii.  It  acts  so 
rapidly,  that  thoe  is  not  time  for  the  skin  to  imbibe  the 
poison  in  hurtful  quantities,  even  supposing,  of  course,  tiiat 
immediately  the  stains  disappear,  or  even  beforo  they  quite 
disappear,  the  hands  are  caraUlly  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water. 

But  some  do  not  like  cyanide,  becanse  it  is  dangerous ; 
thay  may  dean  their  hands  by  washing  them  in  a  creamy 
mixture  of  water  and  powdered  chloride  of  lime.  This 
method  has  the  disadvantage  of  beang  less  raiad  than  the 
former,  and  of  pving  an  onpteasant  odour  to  uie  hands.  I 


have  sometimes  used  hyposulphite  of  soda  tiXter  the  chloride, 
this,  in  some  degree,  subdues  the  smell.  I  think  it  a  good 
plan  to  wash  the  hands  with  water  be/ore  applying  the 
(^anide  mizturei  and  any  very  intense  stains  shodd  be 
washed  witih  a  pece  of  wet  ssntutcme,  <a  pnmioe. 

I  trust  these  suggestions  may  oontribnte  toward  deanliness 
in  the  practice  of  photograpl^. 

I  am,  abr,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

J.  w.a 

W.  Crookea,  Esq. 


PEINTIKa  IN  CARBON. 

Sir, — I  observe  tiiat  in  your  notice  of  new  discoveries, 
you  attribute  to  MM.  Henn  Garmer  and  Alphotue  S<^tmtt 
a  process  which  it  appears  to  me  sufficiently  ridiculous  to 
dub  "  Printing  in  Carbon,"  but  which  you  assert  does  not 
differ  in  principle  from  those  of  Mr.  Pouncy  and  M.  Tes- 
tard  de  Beauregard ;  of  the  |«inci{de  of  the  latter  gentisman 
I  know  nothing.  My  prooess  is  my  own  secret,  and,  I  can 
assure  you,  beivs  not  toe  sli^^itest  resemblanoe  to  that  yoa 
are  supposed  to  describe.  I  am  nepared,  however,  to  show 
you  "perfect  {dotoxea'*  produced  by  iqy  prooess,  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  uver  |Hints  from  the  same  negative. 
Can  mcae  be  dadred  at  ^eunt  ? 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Foungt. 

i>orei(ssttr,  S^UxAvr  ISA,  1868. 

[The  article  in  question  was  translated  from  our  French  eon- 
temporary  Cotmoa,  and  the  opimons  there  givw  are  these  of  the 
editw of tiiat paper.  Wedoiu>tknowthedBtail8of2Ir.Founcy*3 
prooeae,  neither  have  we  seeu  any  recent  speoiinens,  and  should 
be  vary  pleased  to  see  so^e  of  me  podtives  Mr.  "Scmcy  alludes 
to,  both  carbon  and  rilver ;  and  if  they  really  are  as  good  as  he 
states,  we  shall  not  be  backward  in  giving  him  the  credit  of  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  photogn^l^  has  ever  known,— Ed.] 


Fbizbs  fob  Subjects  bslattnc}  to  Photooripht.— The 
Industrial  Soidely  of  Hulhoose  has  proposed,  amongst  many 
others,  the  f<dlowmg  sulneot  fbr  ai^ixe:— "Tobring  intoocm- 
meroe  at  least  flvenunored  kilosTinunes  (about  half  a  ton)  of 
pq>er,  having  idl  the  necessary  qualities  for  photographic  pur- 
poses." The  prise  will  be  a  sold  medal  of  the  value  of  one 
thousand  or  of  five  hundred  franks  (£40  or  £20),  or  a  silver 
medal,  aooording  to  tiie  importanoe  of  the  mbjeot.  Everything 
most  be  delivered  before  Tetouary  l&th,  1^.  13ie  Society 
will  send  a  pnwnunme  ewtainiiig  ftdl  particulars  to  any  one 
irtw  wishes  for  umn. 

A  Photookaphic  Accidkft. — As  H.  Courtus,  a  photo- 
grapher of  Bordeaux,  was  a  few  evenings  ago  engagod  in  his 
uboratoiy,  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  eth»  guadenly  bunt^  and  ignit- 
ing at  a  candle  set  fire  to  his  clothes.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
enveloped  in  fiames,  and  rushed  down  stahrs,  where  some  persona 
extinguished  Uie  fire.  He  wa^  however,  so  horriUy  hnmed 
that  he  expired  the  next  di^. 

Amono  the  tourists  who  have  been  opkaing  Brittaov  this 
summer,  we  hear  of  one  party,  tiie  members  of  which  were  lately 
doing  80  "witti  a  purpose," — mmiely,  the  production  of  a  book 
illusti-ated  by  photograpMc  drawings.  fHie  party  in  question 
oonrists  of  the  Bot.  J.  M.  Jephson,  Mr.  Lovell  Beeve,  and  a 
photogrq>hio  staff.  This  party,  as  we  are  informed,  landed  at 
St.  Malo,  and  after  endrohng,  as  it  were,  the  ancient  province, 
began  th^  way  homeward  through  the  centre  of  Brittany. 
They  will  bring  home  with  thepi  above  a  hundred  finrtn^lass 
Btereoeoo[ac  pictures,  including  cathedrals,  calvaries,  crosses, 
oastles,  antiquities,  landso^iea,  fountains,  old  houses,  streets, 
OGStumsB,  and  some  of  the  great  Druidical  monuments  still  to  be 
seen  sloifg  the  ooast  of  the  Bay  of  Morinhan.  Such  a  party 
must  have  encountered  droll  incidents  by  the  way,  and  when 
they  entered  a  town  with  tent  and  apparatus,  were  probably 
often  mistaken  for  acrobats  or  Thespian  stndlers.-— AAaMnsn. 
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WILL  OOTTA  FKBOHA  BATHS  ItSJVBX  NTFRATX  OV  StLTEB.— 
BUtamSQ  TBX  KITRATE  BATH. — PRSPABATION  OF  OXIDE 
W  SILTBB.— BIOOTEBT  OP  8ILTKB  VROH  OLD  BATHS.— 

QUUan  <30K  ktueboill's  psogkbs.— /tbstuco  tbb 

VUBZTS*  UTPO. 

i)ar7iR^on,  6A  &pf«nii0r,  1868. 

DxAK  Snt, — am  induced,  from  ^nr  inTiting  announce- 
■nt|  to  adt  a  few  qneBtioos  on  Balgects  of  general  intenst 
1osm*tenr  pbotographenj. 

An  evkta  pe^^ia  baths  iojuTunis  to  nitnte  of  ntrer 
ntntion?  Is  it  alnohitely  necenary  Hat  a  nitrate  batii 
riMuld  be  kflfit  entirely  firrau  tlie  li|^t,  u  advised  br  some, 
while  othen  actnaOf  recommeDd  coponng  it  to  smuiiine  to 
oocrect  it  when  oat  of  order  7  How  woald  70a  propare 
oxide  oi  sflrer  (in  an  eaey  way  &r  an  amateur  w^  is  no 
chemist)  as  recommended  by  Mr.  lliomss,  fat  sddi^  to  a 
fkeriilT-made  bath  to  l^g  it  to  a  ncmnal  state?  Do  yon 
add  toe  most  vteafitate  or  the  solution  ?  Will  it  lceq»  any 
tlmeiOrnnHtitbe  made  fresh  asnqnired?  leooreiuig 
■Ifar  firam  oU  baths  by  carbonate  of  soda,  mmt  the  pe- 
lifittAeA  oaffaoauie  d  utoc  be  kept  ftem  the  Udit  dui&g 
warinng?  Will  the  iodide  of  ahrer,  siqyosed  to  oe  present, 
namie  ai^  ^P^^  tnatanunt? 

UndodbtcaJythae  Is  noUiingthephotogiar^  naes  which 
reqirires  mora  vcojpat  management  than  his  nitrate  batii,  and 
anatems  are  <dten  much  harassed  by  conflicting  instrnctions. 
A  tew  hints  firom  an  anthority  Ufce  yourself  are  mnoh  needed 
to  settle  the  pcnnts. 

I  sm  amazed  at  the  great  sensilHlity  of  plates  prepared  by 
the  "Fothergill"  procesB.  One  drawback  seems  to  be  its 
lislsliw  to  solarise.  Can  yon  saggwt  a  remedy? 
again  Ur.  Keene,  its  exoedlent  pcmnlarise^  advises  a  plate 
(stoeosoopio  siie)  to  be  washed  with/wr  Awftsu  of  water. 
Ut.  AeUand^i  modifications^pnhiUshBd  <»  the  Ist  instant, 
TT'M— ^  eMt  otmesr.  Now,  it  is  eHdflnt  to  any  wie 
1^  knows  nothing  of  oheniistry,t]iat  ihvemostbe  anim- 
BoisB  diflteence  between  <me  plate  and  the  other ;  if  four 
diadims  is  snffident  to  nrerent  stains,  &c.,6it^t  ounces  must 
ndooe  the  quantity  01  silTer  on  the  suiaoe  very  rnndt — 
kenoe  len  seDdtiTenean.  Ib  thereany  means  of  testing  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  ?  I  have,  nnfortunat^,  a  quantity  by  me 
TOT  in&riOT.  I  made  s  toning  batii  (Hardwu^^  formula), 
and,  on  adding  the  gc^,  no  niDkineai  toctk  idaoe.  I  added 
a  seixBid  (quantity  (soda),  but  it  still  refused  to  torn ;  and, 
on  stapding  a  fow  days,  the  gold  was  pndpltated  to  the 
bottom.  CauitbenuKleaTaili^? 

CAUSTza 

[1.  There  are  confliofing  opinions  amongst  eminent 
photographers  as  to  the  injnrionsnees  of  gutta  percha 
baths.  Some  complain,  that  if  tiie  solution  of  nitrate 
of  alver  be  kept  in  tliem  for  many  days,  they  cause 
fcgging  of  ihe  |notaies ;  others^  on  the  contrary,  give 
inatanoee  of  their  native  bath  having  been  kept  in 
gutta  percha  for  weeks  and  montiis  without  any  inja- 
noaa  e^ot  Oar  opizxion  is  that  gntta  percha  difibrs 
in  qaality,8ome  samples  {soduoing  fogging  after  a  veiy 
few  days'  contact  wxUi  nitrate  of  aUver^  whilst^  in 
others  ncigative  baths  have  lemsined  for  months  with- 
out iujoiy.  We  have  no  means  of  discovering  before- 
hand whether  a  gutta  pen^  bath  will  iigure  the  solu- 
tkm.  "Mr.  Sang  states,  that  Dr.  Yoong  having  long 
observed  the  injurious  nature  of  gutta  percha,  x^niderB 
it  innocuous  by  coating  it  thickly  with  shell  lac.  The 
Ue  is  dissolved  in  qpiiits  of  wine^  at  the  rate  of  about 
ISO  to  180  gnins  of  hu  to  the  ounoe  of  spirit  (much 


thicker  than  ordinary  vumiah).  The  tcsscIs  are  to  bo 
well  cleaned  and  dried,  and  tJie  solution  then  pourod 
in  and  out  again.  A  sufficiently  thick,  and  beautifully 
enamelled  coat  is  thus  left  spread  over  the  interior  of 
the  vessel,  which  is  dried  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
free  from  dust  Mr.  Wellwood  stata^  that  the  ii^ju- 
riooa  eflfoct  oi  gutta  percha  vessels  arises  fimn  than 
being  a  film  of  dl  imparted  to  the  outside  duzing  the 
process  of  manofaoture.  Hob  may  be  got  rid  «  by 
filling  the  vessels  with  a  stnmg  scdutiMk  oi  caustic 
potassa,  ai^  afterwards  rlnring  them  out  with  nitric 
acid,  and  well  washing. 

2.  Sunning  the  nitrate  bath  will  correct  it  very  well 
in  aome  cases,  but  not  in  others.  A  bath  that  is  in 
good  order  will  frequently  be  entirdy  fqxnled  by  expo- 
sure to  the  direct  rays  of  ^  sun.  Very  little  is  known 
on  the  sulgeGt ;  and  some  experimoits  of  our  own, 
made  with  a  view  to  find  out  under  what  circmnstanoea 
sunning  would  cure  a  sick  bath,  have  hitherto  given 
very  contradictory  resulta 

3.  Oxide  of  silver  may  be  |Hrepared  by  adding  an 
aqueous  solution  of  oanstio  potassa  to  nitrate  of  silver 
SMUtkigt^  onfal  a  brown  jaecipitate  18  no  longer  thromi 
down ;  this  is  odde  of  silver,  and  it  most  be  tiirown 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  until  ^e  water  which  runs  from 
it  has  only  the  fiuntest  alkaline  leaotion.  Oxide  of  diver 
may  be  also  prepared  by  boiling  chloride  of  silver  with 
potassa  solution ;  but  many  precautions  are  necessary 
to  insore  a  complete  deocnnpoeition,  and  the  process  is 
not  so  easy  as  the  above  for  one  who  is  no  chemist 
The  oxide  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  dark, 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle ;  and,  for  correcting  the  acidity 
of  a  bath  or  other  reaction^  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient if  k^  in  the  moist  state.  The  precipitato 
itself  should  be  used,  as  the  scdutum  would  be  &r  too 
weak  for  {nractical  purposes. 

4  Yes;  the  cartxmate.of  aolvw  will  otherwise  bo 
decomposed.  Tou  maj  safoly  n^ect  taking  any 
special  notice  of  the  iodide  present  it  will  have  no 
iigurious  ^eot  <hi  the  resnltb 

5.  Try  a  grain  o£  branide  of  cadmium  in  addition 
to  the  iodide  in  the  ocdloditm  to  prevent  solarisatvnb 
A  plate  washed  with  four  draduns  of  watm  will  be 
more  senative,  but  will  not  keep  so  long  as  if  more 
water  were  used.  ■  We  should  be  raUiw  inclined  to 
err  on  the  safe  side^  and  use  a  larger  quantity  of 
water. 

6.  The  account  you  give  of  the  way  your  toning 
bath  bdiaved  does  not  prove  the  hypa  to  have  been 
impure ;  the  fitnlt  might  have  been  in  the  gold.  What 
salt  did  you  use  1  Wss  it  ehloride  of  gold  or  ad  cFor  t 
The  latter  is  sometimee  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
100  per  cent  The  precipitate  you  call  gold,  was,  in 
all  probsbilitnr,  sulphide  of  silver. 

7.  HTposdjphiteofaodanu^betestedinthefollowing 
mamur Wed^  out  ten  grsjns  of  iodine  and  twenty 
grainsof  thehniObtobeterted.  IMsaolve  the  Ivpa  in 
half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  add  to  it  the  iodine  in  fine 
powder ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  about  too.  minutes, 
wliftTriTig  it  frequently  during  that  tim&  If  the  hypo, 
be  pure,  the  iodine  will  have  entirely,  or  nearly,  dis- 
appeared, and  if  impure^  some  of  it  will  be  left  as  a 
black  powder  at  the  bottcon ;  the  amount  of  impurity 
in  the  hypo,  will  be  in  pr^jtortion  to  the  amount  of 
iodine  left  undissolved.]  1 
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TKAHBPABENT  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  ON  GI.A8S, 

Snt,— I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  vill  kindly  state  in  the 
"  Photographic  News  "  by  what  process  tiews  on  glaiis 
(stereoscopic  landscapeB)  are  obtcdned,  u  I  oui  find  no 
directions  fat  obtnlnuig  tiiem  in  "  Hitzdwioh^  Maniial  of 
Photograi^y."  ^  ^ 

Towobnged, 

J.  0. 

[We  beliero  tiiat  a  really  good  process  for  producing 
these  pictures  equal  to  those  of  Ferrier  or  Soulier  has 
not  been  published.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  tbem 
nazWy  as  good  by  means  of  coEodio-  al  bumen  pro- 
cess, expotdng  Uie  senatiTB  ptote  to  ga8-%fat  un(tor  a 
ii^tiT«t  for  a  minute  or  bo^  and  titen  devtioping  -wiHi 
gfOlo-nitiate  of  abmt.  Dr.  Bill  Kcntfa  phtes,  pre- 
pared aoconUng  to  his  dry  process  may  also  be  used,  or, 
in  feet,  any  of  the  dry  prooeeeee.  Wo  suBpect  that 
Soulier  and  Clouzud  produce  their  beautifal  Btereo- 
Bcopic  tntnsparencies  in  the  following  muuMr: — A.  pair 
of  8  X  10  natives  are  taken  in  two  cameras  sepa- 
rated by  desired  distuice ;  fitteee  are  then  placed  eide 
by  side  in  a  frames  opposite  a  stroi^  l^ht,  aiid  so 
arranged  in  a  room  that  no  light  enters  except  wlact 
passes  throQ|^  the  Ui^e  n^tivea  A  camera  -wii^ 
suitaUe  lens,  inc.,  is  t^m  plaoBd  e^ipoaite,  at  TOch  adis- 
taoce  that  the  im^  of  the  two  ne^tiavee  on  tJie 
ground  glass  shall  escactly  occaj^  the  i^mce  which  Ute 
pioture  is  intended  to  corer  on  l^e  stcnosec^ic  siide. 
The  ground  ^^ass  is  tJiea  removed,  amd  a  dark  efid^ 
containing  a  stereosoopic  plate,  pre^iared  by  fkoi 
albtmm  procesSf  or  some  modification,  is  sabetrtnted 
for  it.  llie  plate  is  exposed,  developed,  and  fixed 
as  usudl  aft^*wards.  Onr  rotsons-  for  suq)eatii^ 
that  Messrs.  Soulier  and  CSouzard  use  %  process  mr&- 
lar  to  the  above  are  the  following  : — Some  time 
ago  we  were  examining  with  Professor  Wheatstone 
several  pairs  of  transparent  stereoscopic  slides,  <in  size 
about  8  X  10  inches,  and  Intended  for  use  in  Ms  large 
reflecting  stereoscope.  One  of  iJiese  pi(!tnres  was  a 
well  known  view  of  Paris,  and,  during  the  exanona- 
tton,  it  was  sn^ested  to  compare  the  effeot  of  the 
large  view  in  the  r^lecHng  instrument,  vitit  HbtA  of  a 
small  transparent  view  of  the  same  oi^  in  the  rgfradt- 
inff  instrument.  On  comparing  one  with  the  other, 
■we  could  not  help  being  stmck,  at  first  fn&i  the 
ouriooB  ooinddenoe  of  one  w  two  objects  in  the  some 
spot  on  each  of  the  pairs.  Closer  examination,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  positives,  tiioogh  of  widdy  dif- 
ferent sizee^  were  from  the  same  rugatiw^;  passengers 
in  the  streets,  boats  on  the  river,  hoTBee  and  carts, 
were  identicf^,  and,  if  further  proof  were  -wHttting, 
small  imperfections  and  spote  on  the  larger  platee 
were  detected,  upon  close  scrutiny,  in  the  small  pic- 
tures. The  identity  of  natives  could  not  be  doubted. 
It  then  became  a  question  of  some  interest  as  to 
which  sized  negative  was  the  original  Were  the  small 
pictures  reduced  from  an  8  x  10  petr,  or  were  these 
larger  plates  magnified  from  a  smaller  pair?  This 
could  Maily  be  ^scovered.  The  copy,  whichever  it 
might  be,  would  ekow  unmistakable  signs  of  its  being 
only  a  copy,  in  its  unavoidable  exoneration  of  light 
and  shade,  and  slight  loss  eS  tite  ftaer  details  in  tiie 
shadows.  Moreover,  it  would  be  almost  certain  to 
have,  in  addition  to  all  the  accidental  finilts  of  the  ori- 
ginal, some  one  or  two  of  its  own.   ^ese  tests  man 


applied  to  the  two  pairs  under  examination,  and  we 
soon  found,  unmistakably,  that  the  large  pair  were 
~fi-om  the  original  natives,  and  the  small  pictures 
were  reduced  &om  these.  We  had  now  to ,  decide  as 
to  whether  the  small  positives  were  printed  from  jagB^ 
tives  of  their  own  sis^  or  whether  they  were  copied  in 
the  camera  from  the  large  negative.  This  was  not 
more  difficult  to  answer  than  the  previous  question. 
To  be  c<^edin  tiie  f<amer  wi^,  at  leasb  three  interme- 
diate copyings  would  have  been  necessary,  and  photqgrar 
phers  who  have  ever  llied  to  produce  a  second  negative 
from  a  positive,  well  know  that  after  three  copying 
tiie  exaggeration  of  ectaiitBlA  in  li^t  and  Aade  must 
necessarily  be  very  onuiderable.  In  the  case  endn 
considerataon,  however,  this  «caggeration  was  only 
just  perceptible ;  in  fiict,  no  more  than  would  be  the 
result  of  once  copying,  and  aa  there  would  be  very  little 
advantage^  and  many  disadvantages,  in  printing  them 
fitma  BxcuUl  negatives,  w«  oame  to  tiie  eonohiai(»)>  that 
the  piotuns  wem  prodiaDed  aa  we  ham  desftifaad 
above. 

One  reasen  why  ih^  cannot  have  been  printed  from 
negative  taken  direct  from  tiie  view,  iBf  tiiat  &e  vie^ 
appears  with  the  sides  as  in  nature  when  locAced  at 
Artmgh  the  glaa%  with  (he  picture  ode  away  from  the 
eye,  wheraMapoertivcv  printed  by  saperpoaitiooi  woeld 
have  tiie  ri^st  and  left  wrong  when  seen  in  ti^  posr- 
ition.  By  being  reduced  frcmi  a  large  negative,  how- 
ever, the  above  desideratum  can  be  pnioduced,  by  plae- 
ing  the  neigativee  with  the  picture  side  away  from  the 
camera.]   

Aamrrr  or  bain-watbb. 

51f.  Mary^s  Sectary,  September  7*,  1868. 
"Bifi,— I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  "new  weekly 
Jommtl  of  photi^rBphy  "  is  to  be  edited  by  such  a  veteran 
artist.  Toor  name  is  a  tower  Of  sta%ngth.  I  fi^  that  it 
woi^d  31  become  me  to  make  any  saggeataoiiB  to  yoD,  and  I 
wiH  therefOTe  content  myself  witii  oongratulating  yoo  on 
your  adnirahle  prospeetiis,  irideh  leads  me  to  e^ieet  that 
^"our  p^KT  win  be  tue  foaa->dlM  oC  a  Uteruy  and  sdentifio 
joMnaL 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  at  yottr  earliest  convenieRce, 
whether  yon  tii^lhat  nun-water  which  fell  during  tbo 
heavy  thundentonu  we  had  here  ■cmetdme  ago,  and  whidi 
I  am  sniprised  to  find  has  a  distinct  -add  naotnm,  will  be 
injnriooB  m  photograidiH!  opentions?  Also,  can  you  explain 
ma  caose  oS  this  ^encHnenon  ?  I  always  (hou^t  that  rain  - 
watarwBspan.        *«Eove  me,  yooreincere  wdl-Wilher, 

W.  W. 

[The  phenomenon  noticed  our  oorreepondent  is 
a  very  curious  one,  and  we  are  not  awan  lhat  it  hee 
ever  been  before  noticed  by  phDt(^pKtpherB.  tDhe  cause 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Poraibly  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  sni^nised  to  learn  tiiat  tiie  atmosphere 
we  live  in  is  oompoeed  of  the  very  aame  eSemenlis  as 
the  most  oorrosive  aoid  known— ^nitric  aoid ;  the  dif- 
ference being  tiiat  in  the  latter  the  elements,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  ore  united  «AffntAi2fy;  whilst  in  the  atmo- 
sphere they  are  merely  mixed  mt^anicaUy.  Tinder 
some  oircnmstonoes,  however,  these  two  elementa  toe 
capable  of  c<nnbimng  together  in  the  atmoij)here,.«»l 
producing  nitric  acid ;  imd  in  tiw  ease  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent  the  eleetrieitiy  whieh  ww  prewnt 
in  the  atmosphere  acted  as  the  combining  ftiroe,  eooh 
flash  o£  lightmng  givtug  rise  to  a  <wtaiu  vsn  small 
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qaantttj  of  mtxic  Mnd,  which,  being  -waehed  down 
lite  nui^  earned  the  ica^ij  qx^en  o£  Fortonafady 
however,  for  j^otcmraphen,  an  electric  flarii  is  only 
capable  of  causing  the  formation  of  the  merest  trace  of 
nifarifi  acid;  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  were  elec- 
tneity  oapaUe  of  acting  tovazda  nitro^^  and  02^01 
as  it  doflB  in  maay  c«4e»  haown  to  chenustBi  at 
tin  &st  fiadi  of  lig^tnin^  th«  atauMfifaeiic  iriements 
voidd  roflh  into  <ehcaioal  «diiAinaiica,  and  tt,e 
animated  creation  wordd  SttBtBatly  be  bii)r^  «p  in  a 
sea  of  w^nafortis. 

WitL  reject  to  thfi  ixuiuy  likely  to  b«  done  to 
^otogmphy  by  aang  thSa  nttn-water,  in  aome  inrtanee^ 
inoh  M  fn|)arij^  Bdvtunu^  the  aeid  wrald  he  in 
too  small  quantity  to  do  any  haim.  For  WBsluBg 
pontiTe  pirintB^  howeveF,  it  Ml^t  be  injwioas,  and  for 
that  poxpoee  we  ahoold  recommend  I3ie  addition  <rf  a 
Jew  drops  oi  ammonSft  to  nentrolitn  the  add.] 


euBDXvnnnr  ov  a  nto^. — ttxDmx  mnsD 

BACXGBOinn>. 

SiB^-'^Soiae  tyros  may  be  pleased  to  know  1^  a 
half,  or  even  qpaxtfx  drop  of  solatiou  of  carbonate  ot  soda, 
whidi  is  guite  enough  to  eSect  a  change  in  a  bath,  may  be 
added  by  difpng  a  clean  (^sbb  rod  into  the  soda,  shaJdng  off 
as  mnoh  as  ■  not  rec[aired,  and  then  dipgvag  it  into  the 
liath.  With  common  nitrate,  pr^ued  after  Mr.  Ackland^a 
nnioa  of  Fother«Q's  jvoceea,  I  have  obtained,  by  thii 
method,  an  exto^m^  actire  bath. 

What  bad^lTQiad,  that  woald  prove  of  a  middle  tint  in  a 
positxva,  is  the  most  pre&rable  ? 

Trosong  that  an  uiswer  to  the  above  quay  would  be 
frorthy  of  a  place  in  your  flnt-rate  periodical, 

I  anil     yonzB  toij  toil^ 

[1.  A  dro^  may  be  snbdiTided  very  oon'<ranieiLtIy  by 
adding  XO,  50,  or  100  drops  of  irater,  and  then  taking 
a  certain  fuuaber  of  drops  of  this  dilute  sedation  j  in 
this  way  honeapattuo  doue  <^  nitric  aoid  am  givoa  to 
a  bath.  "We  LaTo  heand  it  gravely  recinnniended  to 
add  the  ff  00th  of  a  drop  of  Mid  to  aa  8  ounce  bath  I 

3L  TeUow  celioe  conies  oat  as  a  good  mediiun  tinted 
heskgnHmd  ia  a  }^tcign4)h.  An  old  yellow  blai^et 
will  also  give  a  similar  tint.  Tk&  best  plaat,  how* 
ever,  is  to  hvn  a  S^t  wooden  ftame  made,  about 
sevm  feet  BC[uare^  and  on  feet  'wiHk  castors,  to  adnot  of 
being  easily  moved.  Both  odes  of  this  may  now  be 
eevered  with  baefc^HHiads  of  difieaent  tints.  Afiibne 
DMt  be  cheeen  wide  enongk  to  cover  it  without  a 
aeam,  eaue  eommbn  kinds  oi  sheetisg  eafioo^  for 
inituio^  and  this  must  be  stretched  t^tly  over  the 
fiuM^  and  secured  at  the  edges  wiHi  tac^B.  One  mde 
«f  tliis  naajr  nov  be  eriewed  in  disten^nr  with  some 
Attde  at  eiUve  or  gngs  and  ik»  elfaor  ode  wi^  the 
ame  ocAonr  of  a  dadcer  tint.  HiSb  laMer  wffl  be 
jbnnd  useful  when  cray  hair  st  light  dresses  we 
tmpiueA  to  be  eopied.  J 

BOW  TO  eOMMXRCB  FHOTOaSAPHT. 

August  SOthy  1858, 
Stt, — ^Ai  I  am  dennnu  to  learn  the  photograi^c  art,  S 
wvaii  be  Ad  ifyou  viS  tell  me  what  loBtraments  and 
dbemicals  i  shau  reqoire,  and  what  will  be  their  cost 
<aho)it). 

I  am,  rir,  yoora  fiuthAdlr, 

£.  Bi  Qm 


[By  all  means  avud  much  ^paratus  for  the  present. 
NoUung  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that 
oomplicated  apjdiaoces  are  required  to  oomjuenoe  the 
study,  andthee^uuioeaarethat  a  be^iunw  who  starts  at 
a  ooDsideEalde  aipense  wi^  onlesB  he  haveextraordinary 
perseveranee  and  courage  in  oTevooming  diffiooUies, 
wiU  in  a  few  months  give  it  up  in  dii^usti  Do 
not  on  imy  OKcotrnt  heg^  with  attempting  por^ 
traituie  by  Hho  ocdlodion  prooesE^  or  you  will  never 
be  «  phot(^ra^ier ;  but  eommenoe  with  obtidning 
aninsi^  into  the  laws  vid  fk^gatmeoak  <tf  the  eaenco 
fay  cnpyim^  laee^  ievni^  fern^  &a,  on  paper  by 
supeavpoailaen,  tbot  prooeed  to  the  talbot^  nega- 
tive pnoess,  and  keep  ft>  «E,  at  all  ermts  imtal  you 
are  so  tiioronghly  att  Jmt  at  the  process  as  to  be  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  waxed  paper 
or  any  otiier  paper  proceea  Many  of  our  first  photo- 
graphens  have  d<Hie  eom&  their  finest  pictures  bythe 
talfoo47^  process.  After  having  acquirod  aome  little 
profieMD^  in  processes  an.  paper,  yon  can  ihm  get  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus,  for  the  relative  valoo  of 
which  consult  our  advertising  columns,  imd  try  the 
collodion  process,  with  good  chance  of  success. 

In  our  catechism  we  are  giving  a  r^^uliur  course  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  photography, 
by  loeaDS  which  the  student  will  be  enabled  to 
aoquire  a  thonmgh  pmotieal  insight  into  the  pn^erties 
of  light  and  ite  effects  upcm  the  compounds  emph^ed 
in  the  different  jf^oto^phic  processor  and  be  led 
hy  mmple  and  progressive  steps  to  a  oomdMe  know- 
ledge of  all  the  processes  in  common  use.  We  cannot 
do  bettw  than  advise  E.  B.  G.  to  car^ully  study  this 
department  <^  the  "  Photographic  News,"  and  trust 
to  ««r  gaidanoe  to  make  him  a  good  phot<^g;rapher.] 

BEHBDT  FOB  TOM  WABWOXB  OFF. 

Deas  Sib,— I  viah  yaw  new  journal  every  success.  If 
yon  edit  it  with  srour  usual  tact  and  talent,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  the  "PBomeBAiBD  TSxVa**  in  truth  as  in 
naaae. 

I  att  in  a  aad  fix.  The  fihn  <^  collodion  washes  off  tho 
^m,  and  thus  I  lose  many  tip-top  natives.  Can  you 
pnflMBbe  a  moedy  ?  xoors  faithfoUy, 

AnF.E.C.S. 

[Tniis  is  a  &ult  whi<^  coHodion  ia  v^  liable  to 
have,  more  especnally  the  nearly  colourless  varietie;}. 
It  can  be  avoided  by  preparing  the  pyroxylinc  at  a 
hif^  temperature  (see  answer  to  "  Well-wisher,"  No.  1, 
p.  11} ;  and,  in  some  case^  by  dissolving  about  a  grain 
of  white  wax  in  an  ounce  <^  collodion.  Bougheuing 
the  edge  oi  the  ^ass  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  all 
round  wi6h  a  pieoe<^  coarse  emery  pi4>er,  OTsaratchiug 
it  with  a  file,  irall  tiao  prereait  the  film  washing  ofl'. 
The  film  also  acquires  a  great  tendency  to  wash  ofi*  if 
Siuch  time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  betvr'eeu  de- 
n^xuf^s^  and  fixing  j  or  i^  after  fixing  and  partial 
■wmdboDg,  the  {date  be  allowed  to  beoome  nearly  or  quite 
dry  befove  'the  final  washing  be  given  to  it.  The  film 
of  piBBSima  j^ates  also  has  a  great  tendency  to  s^ia- 
]»te  from.  iSiB  ^asa,  ocoanoning  wl»t  is  called  tH^erinff. 
For  this  l^itei^  no  certain  remedy  is  known.  "When 
the  plate  has  become  dry  under  any  other  carcum- 
stHeeee  nuntioned  above,  the  waalung  off  may  be 
prarcated  by  s^pfying  a  little  efont  vuiuah,  for 
about  an  ei|^th  of  an  indi  round  the  edge  of  the  £lm.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Coloured  Backgrounds. — D.  3.  asks  how  the  beau- 
tiful cdomed  backgrounds,  violet,  brown,  green,  &c.,  are 
produced  on  ghm  poeitiTes.  A  Terj  good  pan  is  to  pat  a 
perfecily  blacK  backcronnd  behind  the  other,  so  aa  to  nave 
a  tran^arent  oonna  on  the  g^aa  plate.  When  the  ucture 
is  quite  dr;f  uu  ready  for  moantij^,  plaoe  a  piece  <n  ^|ood 
thin  paper  od  it;  and  hddiDg  than  togertiher,  mpoaite  a 
strosig  light,  trace  the  outline  of  the  £gare  on  the  paper. 
Now  cdltnu  we  paper  hSacA:  iriure  the  figi^ 
|Mrt  the  deiBreacQloiir,  uid  mount  it  behind  tiie  glass  post- 
tire  in  the  fieuue.  Anotber  idan  is  to  paint  the  p£in  side  of 
1^  ^^Mt  in  the  abore  manner,  instead  of  wing  paper, 
puttang  luack  bdiind  the  figure  as  befbce.  Tba  laatoEe  can 
be  coloured  as  usoal  on  the  front 

QUSBUS  ON  THE  COLLODION  FbOOSSS.— </.  JOMS. — 

To  take  a  ne^tire  portrait  in  from  five  to  ten  secondSj'in 
bright  veath^,  to  be  sufficienth^  dense  to  print  from,  is  not 
at  all  a  difficult  matter ;  indeed,  with  anything  like  a  good 
portrait  lens,  that  would  be  a  loog  tuae  to  eipoee  the  plate 
under  fitvourable  circumstances.  The  formula  for  yoor  oath 
is  the  one  in  general  use. — ^What  is  it  kept  "slightly  acid  " 
with?  Acetic  acid  should  be  used  in  preference  to  nitric 
acid.  The  l^n,  a  combination  ct  2|  inches  and  8  inches 
focua,  ought  not  to  be  a  slow  one ;  ■>  we  ocmolnde  that  you 
hard  dl&e  a  bad  odiodion  at  inccarect  fbnntda  Ibr  ixmaop 
ing  sedation.  For  the  latter,  try : — ' 


Pyrogallic  add 
Glacial  acetic  add 
Aloobol  ... 
Distilled  water 


1  grain, 

10  minim*. 

1  flnid  ounce. 


And,  £w  the  fbrmer,  use  Fonttng^  Hardwich's,  Ilunnas's, 
or,  in  &ct,  any  respectable  well-known  maker's  ooDodion. 

PBESBtivsD  Plates  vor  thb  FosmvE  Process. — 
J.  T.  is  desirous  of  knowing  how  collodion  plates  may  be 
preserved,  so  that  a  good  poeitiTe  may  be  obtained  after  being 
kept  for  some  time.  ThCTe  are  great  difficultiee  in  the  way 
of  taking  good  posiUTes  b^  any  dry  collodion  iffoceHa.  A 
thin  film  <h  reduced  silver  is  neuly  certain  to  form  all  over 
the  plate  daring  developmentt  and  this,  of  course,  would 
spoil  a  po^Te,  althoagh  it  woud  be  (tf  no  consequence  in  a 
negatiTe.  We  have  not  been  aUe  to  socceed  in  taking  eren 
respectable  positiTes  owing  to  this  cause,  except  vy  the 
original  kee^ug  process  with  nitnte  of  magnesia.  This 
salt,  being  witiioat  action  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the 
aafsMt  aon  not  ffn  rise  to  deeompodtion,  whilst  plates 
l»epared  with  any  organic  body,  viz.,  honey,  gelatine,  aUm- 
men,  &c.,  are  nearly  certain  to  decompose  on  the  sorbce  if 
free  nitrate  of  silver  be  present.  The  best  chance  of  succeaa 
would  be  afforded  \j  washing  aU  the  free  nitrate  of  mlvet 
from  the  film  of  iodide  before  applying  the  p'eservative 
solution,  but  the  plate  would  then  be  wanting  m  sensitiTe- 
nees,  and,  conBeqaently,  hardly  applicable  to  portraiture. 

To  obtain  Density  in  Negatives. — A  Bungler  cannot 
obtain  sufficient  dennty  in  tiie  hi^  lights  of  his  negatives. 
Try  the  folUnring  ^an : — ^It  will  goiaally  be  found  that  a 
coUodion  iodised  with  iodide  of  potassiam  turns  red  on 
keeping,  and  thai  will  only  give  pictares  deficient  in  half 
tint,  and  of  great  deoisity  in  toe  high  lights ;  whilst,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  a  collodion  made  with  cadmium  salt  has,  if  any- 
thing, the  opponte  ikult,  viz.,  too  much  half  f^t,  and 
inMiffip-iftnt  vigour  in  the  brightly  illuminated  parts  of  the 
pietnre.  Choose  a  sample  of  red  collodion  whi*^  ^ree 
intense  black  and  white  pictares,  and  add  it  to  the  i^minTn 
collodion  in  the  jvoportion  of  two  or  three  drachms  to  tiie 
ounce  of  the  latter,  trying  the  effect  after  each  addition, 
until  the  deared  balance,  between  intensitT  and  half  tone,  ia 
obtained.  [We  are  obliged  by  your  courteoos  oflbr  of  ui&x- 
■nation  to  a  "Photo^phic  Artist."  If  yoa  will  send  a 
letter  to  us  on  the  subject,  we  will  forward  it  to  him.} 

QnxRiBB  ON  THE  NiTRATE  Bath. — A  S^ttcriber  has 
two  both  of  wiaxSh  worked  well  at  first,  bat  ther  have 
ainoe  got  oat  of  order.  One  of  tiiffln  leaves  the  suruoe  <tf 


the  plate  ^esey,  so  l^t  the  developing  solulim  wilt  not 
run  over  tiie  juate  properly,  and,  consequently,  |vodnoe« 
streaky  pictures.  The  cause  of  this  is,  evidenuy,  that  the 
batii  is  too  old,  alc<^iol  and  ether  having  accumulated  in  it 
in  too  large  quantities.  It  is  very  donbtfol  whether  it  can 
ever  be  i«open^  men&d.  Try  to  evapcnte  the  qurit  fitnn 
it  by  pmoing  It  in  a  pie-dish,  covering  it  with  a  peoe  of 
paper  to  keep  dost  oat,  and  putting  it  in  the  oren  or  on  the 
hob  tot  an  boor  or  two,  and  tiien  adding  water  to  w>ftV<i  up 
the  kw  fimn  evaporation.  This  may  cure  it,  bat  it  is  a 
dangoons  remedy,  as  the  action  of  heat  on  the  ingredients  ia 
very  liable  to  genente  a  £]ggingtesidency:  ifBO,tryifadrop 
of  acetic  acid  will  remedy  it,  and  if  not,  we  cannot  hdp 
jm ;  nothing  is  to  be  done  bat  predpitate  it,  and  obtain  the 
silver  from  it.  The  second  bath  gives  &g8y  pctnrei  Tij 
a  drop  or  two  of  acetic,  or  a  fiiaction  STa  drop  (tf  nhno 
acid,  that  will  most  likely  remedy  it. 

Views  fob  Photographers  near  London. — ^Nega- 
TivB  developing  SOLUTION.—/?.  intoids  speiuUng  a 
day  in  the  oooutqr  fir  the  paipCBB  of  taking  a  &w  stereo- 
grams, bat  is  at  a  loss  to  know  when  to  go.  Ee  is  (m^ 
aUe  to  spare  one  day— «taitiitt  in  the  monuog  and  Ketazn- 
ing  in  the  eveoun^f— ^fmseanently  the  kMM^ 
very  moderate  distance  from  London.  We  would  suggest 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muswell  Hill  or  Horasey. 
A  short  joutney  by  rail  would  bring  him  to  Virsnnia  Park, 
Windsor,  which  is  one  of  t^  prettiest  spots  we  know  near 
London.  We  must  confess  great  ignotanoe,  however,  on 
such  matters,  and  should  be  obliged  if  some  of  our  corre- 

Xndents  would  favour  us  with  their  suggestions.  A  hat  of 
the  spots  worth  vifflting  with  the  camera  mtuated  within 
an  hour's  journey  of  Ltmdon  would  be  of  great  interest.— We 
know  of  DO  better  developing  sedation  than  the  ordinary  py- 
rogallus  H^otion  for  geiund  work.  We  hare  lately  been 
employing  the  fbDowing,  bot  haxdfy  know  yet  whctiier  to 
recoounoid  It  w  not  ^— 


Sulphate  of  Iron  ... 
Acetate  of  soda  ... 
Qiadal  acetic  add 

Alcohol   

Water   


12  grains. 
6  mins. 
1  dradun. 


It  will  bring  out  the  picture  after  lees  exposure  than  pyro- 
gallu  add,  oat  we  have  sometimes  not  succeeded  in  gating 
sufficient  vigour,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  stain. 


TO  OOBSBSPONSKErrB. 


Abpibint. — Brmnide  of  ^Jtrit'im  is  a  definite 
may  be  purchssed  at  most  respeotsUe  shops  ifSim 
graphic  ohemioals  sre  kept. 
A  TEST  ToCNG  BBGDnrsB.— Acetic  add  in  the  hath  may  be 
neutoalised  inexactly  tin  ssme  way  ss  nitrio  asid,  remenibw- 
ing  only,  tha  ss  it  u  a  weaker  add  ovre^Mndhigly  less  of 
the  oirDante  of  soda  wHl  be  required. 
A  Ttbo. — We  cannot  recommena  any  particular  kind  of  collo- 
dion. The  Benmd  you  mention  is  very  good,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  ordering  it  of  most  dealers  ia  photogr^ihio 
dheniicals. 

Hopeful.— The  fluilt  in  your  n^stives  seems  to  be  too  littte 
hslf  tone,  and  to  remedy  this,  we  advise  a  nearly  neutnl  battt 
and  cdoiulesB  collodion,  [See  answer  to  "Buog^."]  Tha 
printing  is  not  at  an  good.  Toor  fixing  batii  sssids  to  be  too 
old  and  add,  and  tos  {dotures  you  have  smt  will  Aids  in  a 
few  months;  fry  a  fresh  hypo  bath. 

Beodved  too  late  for  notice  in  thisnnmber. — ^H.D. — T.W.O. — 
W.  H.  H.— Photographer.— F.  C— Amateur.— E.  C— Ftens. 
— G. — P.  P.  P. — A  Subscriber. — One  among  the  many. — An 
Amateur.— Eaqairer.—A  Subscriber  at  Ncowioh. 


%«  All  editorial  oommunioatioas  shoold  be  addressed  to  Ifr. 
Cbookes,  care  of  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Oalpin,  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard.  Private  letters  for  the  Editor,  addressed  to  the  t^Boe, 
should  be  marked  private." 

Letters  to  be  answered  in  the  ourrait  number  of  the  "News,** 
must  reaoh  the  offioe  not  later  than  Tuesday  morniag. 
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idCR.   FOX  TALBOT'S   NEW  DISCOVERY: 
PHOTOGLTPHIC  ENGBAVING. 

The  subject  of  engraving  steel  or  copper  plates  by 
means  of  photography,  is  one  which  has  deservedly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  men  of  science 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent 

There  have  been  many  experimeiite,  ifi  which, 
althotigh  none  were  quite  satisfactory,  there  was  sepa- 
rately demoustrated  the  practicabiHty  of  the  idea.  In 
every  attempt,  indeed,  however  short  it  might  iall  of 
desirable  perfection,  there  were  the  elements  of  future : 
success,  and  sufficient  grounds  for  self-gratulation  on 
the  part  of  the  experimentalist 

They  were  all  very  wonderftd,  inasmuch  as  they 
■wen  the  first  ro^isation  of  a  great  idea  But  there 
yet  remained  tiie  great  olgection'  that  tliere  wa.s  a 
deficiency  ^  half-ton^  and  a  mealiness,  so  to  speak, 
in  Uie  pictures  produced  by  these  processes.  It  may 
be  in,  ttie  recollection  of  numy  of  our  readers,  thfit 
there  were  several  specimens  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Fhot(^;raphic  Society  at  South  Kensington ;  those 
chiefly  consisted  of  copies  of  war  pieces  by  the  celebrated 
Horace  Vemet  Besides  these,  there  were  photographic 
copies  by  Richebourg,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  phot(^raphic  engravings  and  the  photographs 
was  indeed  striking.  In  -Uie  one  the  half-tones 
were  all  rendered  in  a  beautifid  manner;  while  in 
the  other  there  was  a  manifest  hardness,  and  a  decided 
preponderance  of  white  and  black  throughout  the 
IHctareB.  So  astonishing,  however,  was  the  resnlt  of 
these  first  attempt^  that  the  discoverer  might  well 
have  felt  satisfied  with  his  success,  and  have  allowed 
the  engraver  to  add  the  finishing  strokes. 
'  We  have  recently  been  fevoured  with  the  inspection 
of  some  new  photographic  prints,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  photoglyphic  engravings,  executed  by  a  new 
process,  Uie  result  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Fox  Talbot  By  means  of  his  invention  common 
paper  photograpl^  can  be  transferred  to  plates  of  steel, 
copper,  or  anc,  and  impressions  printed  off  tifterwai-ds 
withtheusualpiinter'sink.  Pictures  to  be  copied  by  this 
picocQBS  require  to  be  poaitrvee^  and  should  possess  dear 
definition  when  lookm  at  as  transparencies.  Of  course 
ftintly-printed  photographs  are  more  difBcult  to  render 
than  those  which  are  more  distinct,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found  that  positives  on  glass  are,  by  this 
new  proceiis,  beat  adapted  for  copying.  In  the  case 
of  rare  engravings,  nothing  could  be  better  calculated 
for  multiplying  copies,  because  these  are  always  easy 
to  copy  in  plain  photography. 

The  plates  ei^raved  by  this  mode  are  indeed  beanti- 
ful  in  tiiemselves  as  photography  and  will  bear  strong 
microsco[nc  inspection,  the  most  minute  detail  being 
given  with  astonishing  fidelity.  Of  course  prints  taken 
from  them  on  paper  have  not  quite  the  same  dehcacy  anct 
minuteness  of  detail,  neither  could  ihis  be  expected. 


We  are  an  yet  not  permitted  to  give  publicity 
to  the  details  of  the  process,  but  we  can  say  that 
the  scientific  facte  upon  which  the  process  is  based  are 
among  the  most  striking  in  photography,  which,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  an  art  fertile  in  singular 
novelties.  The  specimens  which  Mr.  Talbot  has 
favoured  us  with  of  this  new  branch  of  art  are  very 
beautifiil.  They  are  fiwe  from  many  of  the  imperfec- 
tions which  were  so  evident  in  former  attempts,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  half-tones  are  given  is  really 
wonderful ;  the  specimens  are  of  various  subjecti^ 
showing  the  perfection  which  can  be  obtained  in  any 
branch  of  pictures.  Even  in  these  copies  the  detail  is 
so  fine  that  when  a  powcrfiil  microscopic  power  is 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  we  are  enabled  to  ti-ace 
the  names  in  the  sliops  in  the  distance,  and  easily 
read  the  play-bills  ih  the  foreground,  and  this  in  a 
picture  only  a  few  incKcs  square,  while'  the  minuteness 
in  architectm-al  su1>jects  is  most  remarkable.  In  a 
view  of  Paris  there  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  hidf- 
tones,  and  the  perspective  is  alinost  as  good  as  in  a 
photograph. 

To  show  the  divereity  of  subjects  illustrated  by  this 
art,  we  cannot  do  better  than  name  some  of  the  prints 
before  us;  "Bridge  over  the  Moldau,"  Prague;  this  picture 
contains  much  detail  worthy  of  admiration,  although  it 
scarcely  has  the  same  delicacy  of  half-tint  which  some 
of  the  other  pictm-es  have ;  this  we  apprehend  arises 
fi-om  the  mass  of  vwtor,  wMch  occupies  a  large  white 
space  in  the  middle  of  Uie  pcture.  "The  Qreat  Bell 
of  Moscow  "  differs  very  materially  from  the  preceding; 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  series  before  us ;  the  half-tones  are  perfect  in  theii* 
gradation,  and  by  means  of  a  liigh  magnifying  power  we 
are  actually  enabled  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  the 
bell.  "The Temple  of  Edfou,"  Egypt,  one  of  Frith's  views, 
is,  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  almost  equal  to 
the  brilliant  photographs  with  which  that  eminent 
photographer's  name  is  associated ;  but  how  much  more 
permanent  I  "  Court  of  Lions,"  Alhambra,  Granada, 
is  not  so  successful  as  others,  but  this  arises,  we  imagine^ 
finm  Ihe  defects  of  the  picture  of  which  it  is  the  copy. 
The  details  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  rendered 
with  much  accuracy,  although  in  the  line  of  perspective 
this  is  less  perceptible.  "  Palace  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,"  Seville, — here  we  have  a  charming  bit  of 
architectural  detail,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  careful 
gradation  of  tint.  "TheNew  Louvre,"  Paris, — this  pic- 
ture is  lightly  printed,  and  the  dark  shadows  are 
marked  rather  stroi^ly,  while  the  foreground  is  more 
VMied.  The  detail  of  the  exterior  is  not  so  well 
defined  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  in  photographs. 
"The  Gate  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Gregorio,"  Valladolid, 
is  a  picture  in  every  way  adapted  to  display  to  the 
beet  advantage  the  |>hotoglyphic  art,  as  in  the  archi- 
tectural detail  there  is  anjp^^|J\^^<^,^j^jpi^th« 
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accuracy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  beauty  of  this  cele- 
brated biiilding. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks, 
Mr.  Talbot's  courtesy  in  thus  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  this  important  discovery ;  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  our  readers  ^iiat  he  has 
kindly  pi-omised  us,  for  an  early  number  of  the  "  Pho- 
TOORAPHIC  NEW8,"afull  account of  the process, together 
with  an  engraved  plate,  which  will  enable  our  readers 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  this  new  art  of  photo- 
glyphic  engraving. 


THE  STEREOMONOSCOPE*  ' 

BT  M.  A.  CLAUBET. 

The  difference  between  ground  glaas  and  paper,  consistB 
in  this : — ^The  process  of  grinding  the  gloss  does  not  distroy 
its  transparency — it  only  disarranges  the  parallelism  of  the 
molecular  surfaces,  through  which  the  incidental  rays  have 
had  a  &ee  passage  when  the  angles  of  refraction  have  coin- 
cided with  the  optic  axis.   Through  these  nomberless  mote- 


the  incidental  rays  proceeding  from  the  cppoeite  side  of  the 
lens,  the  right  eye  alone  sees  me  image  refracted  by  the  left 
side  of  the  lens,  and  the  left  eye  that  which  is  refracted  by 
the  right,  side  of  the  lens.  Such  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
production  of  two  images  of  different  perspectives,  which, 
although  superimposed  on  ground  glass,  are  not  risible  to 
both  eyes  at  once. 

The  coQsideratioD  of  this  phenomenon,  and  of  the  cauBC 
which  produces  it,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  making  a 
curious  application  of  it,  that  should  conast  of  the  constnic- 
tion  of  an  apparatus,  in  which  two  photogn^hic  images 
of  different  perspectives  should  be  superimposed  on  the  same 
ground  glass,  so  that  presenting  to  the  eyes  an  image 
apparently  single,  this  smgle  image  should  produce  the 
same  relief  or  the  same  stereoscopic  effect  as  we  obtain  in  the 
common  stereoscope. 

Beholding  for  the  first  time  so  extraordinary  an  effect, 
without  knowing  the  arrangement  of  the  apparstus  and  its 

Eroperties,  we  should  not  be  able  to  conceive  now  an  image, 
avmg  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  picture,  could  produce 
the  stereoscopic  effect.  Taking  thu  into  consideration,  it 
appeared  to  me  that,  if  I  succeeded,  I  should  solve  a  new 
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eular  surfaces,  each  perfectly  transparent,  and  acting  like  so 
many  prisms  or  lenses,  more  or  1^  indined,  each  eye  sees 
the  rays,  the  incidence  of  which  coincides  with  the  optic 
axis.  But  the  same  eye  cannot  see  those  ra^  of  another 
incidence  which  emerge  through  the  molecular  surfaces  in  the 
direction  of  the  other  eye.  Consequently,  each  eye  can  only 
see  the  rays  of  which  the  incidence  and  the  emer^nce  fall  per- 
pendicularly on  the  pupil,  and  all  the  others  are  mvisible  to  it. 

It  is  not  so  in  we  case  of  paper,  which,  being  entirely 
opaque,  arrests  all  the  rays  which  illumine  it  from  behind. 
These  rays,  as  if  proc«ding  from  self-luminous  paper, 
divei^  in  (dl  directions,  and  foil  eqnalljf  on  the  line  of  the 
optic  axis,  irrespective  of  the  angle  which  they  form  with 
the  surface  of  the  paper. 

All  these  investigations  support  the  theory  which  explains 
the  cause  of  the  rehef  of  the  unage  produced  on  ground  glass 
in  the  camera,  and  I  do  not  think  this  theory  admite  of 
contradiction.  It  is  evident  that  relief  results  from  the 
presence  of  two  superimposed  images  of  different  perspec- 
tives, each  visible  only  to  one  eye,  and  invisible  to  the  other ; 
and  t^at  this  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  property 
poasessed  by  ground  glass,  of  refracting  through  the  trans- 
parent molecules  of  its  surface  all  the  rays  which  strike  it, 
and  that  when  their  incidence  coincides  with  the  optic  axis  they 
are  visible.   But  as  each  optic  axis  can  only  coincide  wilJa 

*  Conclodvd  from  p.  IC. 


and  curious  o^tic  problem,  the  observation  of  which  would 
surprise  scientific  men,  while  its  practical  application  would 
prove  a  source  of  universal  interast  and  pleasure.  Aocord- 
mgly,  I  set  to  work,  and  after  the  diffimlties  which  generally 
accompany  the  realisation  of  any  new  idea,  I  omained  a 
greater  success  than  I  had  dared  to  look  for,  in  achieving 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  I  am  about  to  desoibe. 

I  have  called  it  the  *'  Stereomonoocope,"  not  that  I  wish 
by  this  word  to  have  it  undetstood  that,  in  reality,  one  single 
image  could  prodnce  the  stereoscopic  effect  (such  an  assertion 
would  savour  but  Uttle  of  science),  but  because  I  could  not 
find  a  more  concise  expression,  or  one  that  would  more 
clearly  define  the  phenomenon  resulting  frt>m  an  image 
which,  in  our  judgment,  we  behold  single,  but  which,  never- 
theless, offers  all  the  peculiarities  of  reUef  that  we  obtain 
in  looking  at  two  separate  piiotographic  images,  the  visual 
coincidence  of  which  can  be  effected  either  by  the  refraction 
of  prismatic  lenses,  or  by  a  certain  degree  of  convergence 
of  the  optic  axis. 

This  IS  the  description  of  the  stereomonoscope.  As  we 
shall  see,  it  is,  in  fiuit,  only  an  ordinary  camera,  to  which 
two  achromatic  lenses  are  adapted.  The  camera  shoiUd 
be  snlBciently  long  to  admit  of  extending  the  focus  and  am- 
plifying the  image  at  will. 

The  two  lenses  are  each  fixed  on  a  fr«me,  which  slides 
horizontally  by  means  of  a  groove.  This  admits  of  giving 
the  necesBaiy  freedom  to  enable  the  two  itereosoopic  images 
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^dteed  before  the  camera)  to  be  each  refracted  on  the 
ootn  of  the  gronnd  glaaa. 

The  two  itenoBOi^ac  images  are  B^parately  mounted,  and 
can  eqaaU^  i^'"^  didiiig  in  a  srDore)  be  placed  before  one 
of  tbelensBBU  t^poBilion  theffistanceof  tnelenaes  reqairee. 
Bj  means  of  Bcrews  adapted  to  the  frames  containing  tiie 
Imses,  and  to  those  contaming  the  images,  we  can  gradnally, 
and  witii  the  greatest  precision,  place  them  nearer  or  at  a 
greater  distance,  to  make  the  two  images  coindde  on  the 
groand  glass,  nutU  they  bleud  into  one  single  image.  The 
man  yoa  lengthoi  the  focus,  the  more  you  must  separate 
the  images. 

As  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope,  when  the  two  images  are 
on  glass,  they  must  be  lighted  behind,  and  if  tUej  are  on 
paper,  or  on  daguoreo^rpe  plates,  the  light  most  be  reflected 
on  these  surfiues. 

The  image  of  the  stereomonosoope  being  represented  on 
ground  ^[Isss,  in  the  focus  of  the  camera,  m  order  to 
examine  it,  we  moat  prevent  the  ground  glass  from  being 
lu;hted  on  the  side  of  the  spectat^.  Couseguently,  if  we 
|uace  the  ai^aiatos  before  a  wiadov,  to  light  the  two  stereo- 
Momc  images  by  tranwniiBion,  wfrmnst  snrround  the  aperture 
ftf  the  camera  containing  the  ground  daas  with  a  laive  black 
screen,  entirely  hiding  the  window.  The  same  black  screen 
modoces  the  desired  ^fect,  if  the  images  are  lighted  by  a 
ump,  to  be  seen  at  night  in  a  drawing-room. 

Besides  the  amplification  of  imagcB,  by  lengthening  the 
focQB  of  the  camera  we  may  further  amplify  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  ao^fment  the  stereoecopic  effect  by  placing 
« lar^  convex  glass  bef<H%  the  ground  glass,  and  by  means 
of  this  oonrex  ^ass  Ahron^  another  singular  c^cal  dSect) 
the  further  we  go  ntnn  we  groand  gfass  tiie  laq;er  the 
ioMge  appears.  * 

Tim  the  image  can  be  examined  as  weU  at  a  distailce  as 
bkaeatbandf  and  at  a  distance  many  persons  cm  see  it  at  the 
same  time,  widiont  losing  the  stereoscopic  effect,  and  without 
erariendng  the  iktigue  that  results  from  examining  the 
aohuiy  stereoscope.  Anothv  great  adviuitage  ia, 
that  the  qpectators  ot  Hds  instroment  are  enabled  to  exchange 
oninioiia  and  to  oommonicate  tiie  imweincmB  they  have 
nuthaaeonsly  recdved  firom  the  spectacle  before  ti^  eyes. 

BjinTerting  the  order  of  the  images  plaoed  before  the 
camera  ^e  effect  on  the  ground  glass  becomes  pseodaecopic; 
bot  in  loddng  with  a  psoidoscope,  the  effect  beocHnes  again 
stereosn^.  In  like  manna-,  if  the  images  are  placed  before 
the  instrument  in  their  natural  order,  the  stereosonuc  ^^t 
cm  the  groand  glass  beoomes  pBODdosco|nc,  if  we  bdiokt  it 
whh  a  pseudcecope. 

SDi:poBing  we  look  at  the  ima^  on  the  ground  glass,  clos- 
ing one  ^e,  it  loses  its  relief,  m  the  same  way  as  wlwn,  in 
bending  the  head,  we  look  with  the  two  eyes  placed  on 
the  same  roiical  line. 

In  abort,  all  the  phenomena  observed  on  the  natural  image 
<^  the  camera  are  presented  on  the  imi^  Of  the  stereo- 
monoeoope,  and  they  oonroborate  the  tratii  of  the  principles 
tn  which  are  founded  the  theory  of  this  new  discorery — a 
diseomy  that  must  take  its  stand  among  the  most  astounding 
beta  in  tqiticB. 


TO  CLEAN  A  GLASS  PLATE. 

At  the  hat  $Ainee  ci  the  French  Fhotographical  Societ;^  a 
converBation  arose  respecting  the  best  meuiod  of  deaning 
ghasplatea  for  jdiotmraphiotl  purposes.  M.  FanlPerrier 
stated  that  H.  Bayard  recommended  that  the  glass  should  be 
fixed  in  a  frame  means  of  a  wooden  screw,  which  is 
called  in  the  Parisian  photographical  instimnent  shops,  Un 
rtf  h  nettoyer  Us  glace^."  Tna  surface  of  the  ^sss  shonld 
then  be  washed  with  a  mixture  made  with  clean  water  and 
tripoli,  strongly  impr^ated  with  nibic  acid,  then  rubbed 
in  a  drcnlar  direction  with  a  piece  of  flannel  rolled  up  in  a 
iampy  and  before  letting  the  mixture  diy  the  tripoli  must  be 
got  off  by  mbbinff  the  ^an  bngitudbially  with  a  second 
fiooe  of  wbimIi  m.  mtne^uaitiy  tin  glass  dkonld  be  nibbed 


circnlarly  with  another  piece,  and  then  if  the  glass  be  brushed 
with  a  badgerV-hair  brw,  it  will  be  fimnd  peeSeatij  clean. 
M.  Frank  de  Villeoholes  then  stated  flut  ne  deaned  hv 
glasses  wiUiout  washing  them  ei^er  with  adds  or  idkaU  (?), 
but  with  a  mixture  made  with  water,  ammonia,  and  emery, 
and  that  after  using  this  mixture  he  wiped  th«n,  and  aubae- 
quently  washed  them  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
This  method,  he  fliud,  imparted  to  the  glasses  a  perfectly  dean 
snr&ce.  M.  Amaud  stated  that  he  [H<eferred  the  foUowing 
plan : — ^He  mt,  all  his  glass  plates  in  the  stone  nnk  where 
all  the  waflmng  water  (containing  cyanide  of  potaarium) 
was  poured.  If  the  plate  had  been  Tarnished,  it  should 
reraam  there  for  seven  or  eight  hours  ;  but  if  not,  a  very 
short  time  would  suffice.  When  removed  finm  this  liquid  the 
glass  was  merely  to  l>e  rubbed  with  the  hand,  washed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  wiped  dry.  When 
requirea  to  be  used,  it  was  only  requisite  to  pour  on  it  a  drop 
of  very  pure  alcohol,  and  thai  to  clean  it  off  with  two  snc- 
CMrire  pieces  of  pqpter  Joa^  (fine  filtering  pt^ier). 

Doubtless,  dther  of  these  plana  will  bnng  abont  the 
"  cfmsammation  devout^  to  be  wished."  We  have  tried 
almost  every  imaginable  plan,  and  must  ^ve  our  preforenco 
■to  some  solution  which  we  obtained  of  Mr.  Warwick,  82, 
Sloone-street.  A  few  drops  of  this  meparation  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  snrfiice  of  the  glass,  and  aner  theiy  hare  been 
rubbed  smartiy  over  the  somce,  the  plate  must  be  cleaned 
again  with  a  piece  of  linen 'cloth,  and  finally  polished  with 
a  leather.  Tms  takes  hardly  'more  time  to  perform  thui  to 
read,  and  it  really  does  its  work  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  that, 
although  we  do  not  usually  like  to  recommend  secret  pre- 
parations, we  feel  that  to  do  so  in  this  case  will  be  to  ooii£Br 
a  boon -on  photoCTaphers  in  gsaenL  Since  tuuig  it,  we 
have  never  had  a  £rty  |^te. 


THE  PHOTOaBAPUIC  VALUE  OF  TKB  UBAMtUII  PRZHTIMa 
PnOCBU. 

In  the  last  attinff  of  the  French  Sode^  of  Photogxa{^^, 
M.  Hmnbwt  de  Mdaid  gave  an  acooont  of  aome  enen- 
menti  he  bad  made  rdatnre  to  the  pretended  unalteranU^ 
of  pictnres  obtained  by  means  of  the  nitrate  Of  uranium. 
M.DaTanneaittfwardspreaentedproois  obtained  through  the 
same  process  by  M.  de  Brebisson,  and  read  a  note  on  the 
subject  which  we  reprint  below.  These  proceedings  were 
followed  a  very  animated  discussion  on  the  sul^ect  of  the 
new  process,  and  we  regret  to  state  that  M.  lUihpoe  de  St. 
"Victor  did  not  find  many  d^isnders.  The  adversaries  (tf  the 
new  process  were  numerous,  and  th«r  oppositaon  was 
characterised  by  a  conmdmble  d^ree  of  bitt^ness. 

Although  we  are  far  from  sharing  the  too  absoluto  opin- 
ions expressed,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  new 
process  has  no|>  fulfilled  the  expectations  entertained  of  it ; 
thus  it  is  now  averred  that  with  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
ptoo&  are  as  easily  alterable  as  those  obtained  with  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  and  as  a  result  have  hitherto  produced  nothing 
very  perfect. 

The  name  of  M.  Ni^pcc  de  St.  '^ctw  is  dear  to  pboto- 
graphy,  and  no  person  will  contest  the  mnltipHd^  and 
unportanoe  of  his  labours ;  it  is  only  to  be  r^frertted  that 
his  lesearchcs  with  respect  to  the  pnqwrties  of  the  nitarate 
of  uranium  hare  been  proebdmed  in  such  nu^cmloqucnt 
terms.  According  to  certain  persons,  the  new  dis- 
covery was  a  real  revolution  in  photography ;  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  immediatdy,  to  the  exdunon  of  all  other  pro- 
ceeses;  the  proofe  were  magnificent,  their  unaltera'bility 
perfect ;  boilSig  cyanide  of  potasBum  reflected  them ;  and 
aqua  regia  akme  had  the  power  of  affecting  them.  What 
is  now  tiie  roalt  of  all  this  trumpeting?  A  marked  dis- 
like of  the  new  process;  those  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
have  not  soooeeded  to  the  extent  of  their  wiahee  declare  it 
{hi»  is  the  angry  cxprcnion  rf>diBappointment 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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of  people  who  have  been  promised  a  mine  of  treasure  to  work,  { 
and  wno  find  themselves  deceived ;  but  this  does  not  prove  i 
that  the  researches  of  M.  Ni6pce  de  St.  Victor  with  respect  ! 
to  the  nitrate  of  uranium  are  without  very  great  importance;  i 
in  our  ojonion  the  new  {ffoceaa,  when  modified  and  tested 
1^  mpenenced  photogra^iers,  may  produce  good  lesulta. 

"  Tne  experimentB  which  I  have  made  (saya  M.  Humbert 
de  l^tolard)  are  only  the  complsment  of  the  communication 
which  Tfm  be  made  to  yon  in  a  few  miaates,  of  the  other- 
wise important  e^>erimentB  of  M.  de  BrebiBson.  One  iMag  . 
which  surprised  me  in  the  pa^  on  the  employment  of  the 
aalts  of  uranium  was  the  positive  nature  <^  the  process. 
That  wMch  was  stated  of  the  tmalterability  of  the  proofe 
especially  surprised  me.  The  nitrate  of  uranium  proceea  is 
new,  and  on  this  account  it  ought  to  be  received  with  favour. 
It  cannot  be  known  yet  to  wliat  it  may  lead ;  but  I  must 
observe  that  those  persona  who  have  announced  it  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  photography  are  decidedly  in  the  wrong. 
The  proof  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  given  to  me  by  M.  de 
Brebisaoti.  It  was  asserted  that  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
resists  the  action  of  boiling  cyanide  of  potassimn :  I  sub- 
mitted a  part  of  the  proof  to  cold  cyanide,  and  in  five 
minutes  tlmt  part  of  the  picture  had  dlsappc^ired.  I  sub- 
mitted another  portion  to  ioduretted  cyamde,  and  it  disap- 
peared immediately.  I  empl^ed  suoceanTely  hydrochlonc 
add,  aqua  re|;ia,  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  chloride 
Df  iodine,  l^poeal|dbite,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  nothing 
remained  of  it.  ^  Ammonia  alone  did  not  deteriorate  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  improved  it.  In  fine,  X  would  not  ask  more 
than  five  minutes  to  destroy  any  proof  taken  with  the 
nitrate  of  m^um.  Having  a  dedre  to  see  bow  it  would 
act  in  the  camera,  I  operated  on  the  sorfiice  of  a  lor^  plate 
with  a  German  quarter-plate  object  glass,  and  m  four 
minutes  I  obtained  these  indifferent  proofs ;  at  present  the 
nitrate  of  uranium  process  is  worthless  for  ne^tivcs,  while 
as  to  the  jpuch' vaunted  durability  of  the  positives,  it  does 
not  exist.  For  the  rest,  refiection  should  have  suggested  this 
result  of  the  experiment.  Whence  arises  the  alterabiUty  of 
ordinary  proofs  ?  From  the  alterability  proper  to  the  salts  of 
silver.  Now  to  devebp  the  nitrate  of  uranium  proofe  nitrate 
of  silver  is  employed,  and  the  salt  of  silver  being  the  prin- 
ciple of  deetmctability,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  em- 
ployed before  or  after. 

"  Condderingthis process  in  reference  to  its  novelty,  we  can- 
not discover  in  itanytbing  absolutely  new  ;  it  has,  moreover, 
much  analogy  with  that  published  m  Heiscbel  in  1842,  under 
the  name  of  ^rysotype,  and  which  differed  f^m  it  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  salt  empk^ed.  .  .  .  My  condnsion  is  that 
the  indestructabiUty  miputed  to  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
proofe  is  a  chimera,  and  that  the  pocess  in  its  principle  is 
notabsolutely  new,  since  tiiat  of  Herschel  led  to  the  same 
result.  Still,  if  it  is  not  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  photography,  it 
mar  assist  us  in  obtaining  excellent  pictures  with  time 
and  experience.  The  proceeB  is  ^>od  in  this  sense — that  it 
is  an  aadition  to  photograpl^.  I  beg  the  Society  to  keep 
in  sight  the  fact  that  M.  de  Brebiseon  and  I  engaged  in  these 
experiments  with  totally  opposite  views.  lie  wished  to 
demonstrate  that  great  things  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
new  process,  and  He  has  succeeded.  I,  that  there  was  no 
durability  in  it,  and  I  too  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
•noceed." 

^Die  paper  of  M.  de  Brebisson  was  as  follows : — "My  ex- 
periments on  tiie  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  M.  Hicpce  de 
St.  TictoT  were  made  without  any  other  instructions  than 
those  fiirnished  by  the  photographic  jonmals,  which  were  very 
incomplete,  and  whicb  I  anticipated  in  my  impatience  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  advantages  promised  us.  In  my 
isolation  I  have  not  been  well  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
€i  the  results  I  have  obtained ;  to  do  so,  I  must  have  had 
some  with  which  to  compare  them,  and  at  this  moment,  even, 
I  have  not  seen  any  nitrate  of  uranium  proofe  other  than 
those  I  have  mysdf  made ;  consequently,  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  equal  or  superior  to  others  obtained  by  the 
same  process.  .  .  .   Several  memberB  oi  tiie  Fhotogra^iio 


Society  having  assured  me  that  any  detaUs  relative  to  the 
experiments  I  have  made  would  be  recdved  with  indulgence, 
I  forward  to  the  Society  some  proofe  with  tiiis  note,  not 
as  models,  but  dmidy  intended  to  illustrate  certain  obscora- 
tiona  which  fcdlow.  .  .  .  Fu:  the  jo^paration  of  podtive 
paper,  I  generally  use  a  solution  of  12  parte  of  nitrate  of 
nranium  to  100  of  distilled  water  or  rain-water.  Although 
the  onpk^rment  of  straw  paper  was  recommended,  I  have 
been  contentwith  Saxony  and  Canaon's  negative  papers,  which 
^re  fine  and  thin.  They  wash  more  easily  and  divest  them- 
sdves  better  the  salts  of  uranium  and  silver  with  which 
th^  are  impregnated.  I  plunge  the  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  for  about  two  minutes ; 
sometimes  I  only  impregnate  one  side  of  the  paper,  but  that 
which  has  been  entirely  submerged  appears  to  me  to  give  the 
most  vigorous  proof.  The  paper  thus  jffepared  is  leas  sen- 
sitive to  the  influence  of  light  tnan  that  prepared  with  the 
chloride  of  silver.  To  mtie  a  deep  impression  upon  it,  a 
very  vivid  insolation  under  a  very  tran^rent  negative  is 
necessary.  ...  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain,  through 
this  mvcra,  a  good  proof  by  means  of  diffused  light. 

"  The  bath  I  prefer  for  ihe  devebping  liqtiid,  aJter  numer- 
ous essays,  is  3  or  4  parts  <d  nitmte  of  mlver  in  100  parts  of 
distilled  water.  Tins  bath  win  serve  until  it  is  exhausted. 
I  added  to  this  solutionsome  drops  of  acetic  add ;  but  when 
it  bad  been  used  for  a  fbw  proofe  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
nranium  which  min£^  witii  it  naturally  made  it  very  add. 
I  have  developed  one  half  of  a  proof  in  a  bath  containing  2 
per  cent  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  other  half  in  a  bath  con- 
taining twice  that  quantity,  and  both  presented  the  same 
intensity.  ...  To  remove  the  reddish  colour  which  tho 
nitrate  of  uranium  generally  gives,  I  add  to  200  parts  of 
water  20  to  30  parts  of  a  solulaon  of  chloride  of  gold  at  1 
per  1000.  The  tone  of  the  proof  when  plunged  in  this 
dilute  solution  speedily  changes,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  it  will  have  acquired  a  suitable  degree  of  intensity. 
If  the  action  of  this  bath  is  prolonged  the  tone  becomes  of  a 
disagreeable  blue-bkck. .  .  .  However  feeble  may  be  Ae  dose 
of  nitrate  of  silver  employed  in  the  devdoping  bath,  there 
always  remain  portions  of  this  salt  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper,  notwithstanding,  that  the  repeated  washings  and 
exposure  to  the  light  g^ve  it  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
prmdpal  advanti^  of  the  new  pooees  ocoidsting  in  pro- 
scrilring  the  fbdng  hj  the  hyposulphite  of  soda — t^e  salt  so 
hurtftil  to  tJw  future  of  photography— 1  attpumted  other 
means  of  getting  rid  <rf  the  non-reduced  nitrate  of  silver,  ot, 
at  any  rate,  of  neutraUdng  its  dangerons  eflfects.  Ammonia 
renders  the  wsdiing  more  dficacious,  but  not  complete.  Water 
containing  cldoride  of  sodium  did  not  altogether  succeed,  and 
at  last  I  determined  on  trying  a  new  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  at  8  per  cent.  I  then  placed  the  proof  in  water, 
which  I  renewed  from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  The  development 
of  the  picture  by  means  <rf  the  chloride  of  gold  alone,  or  by 
the  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  yielded  no  satlsfectory  results, 
and  I  may  almost  say  the  same  of  the  iron  bath  suggested  as 
having  been  used  hj  M.  Haudoy  with  satisfectoiy  results. 
Neverthdeffl,  by  putting  about  20  parts  of  a  saturated  and 
add  solution  of  protoaulphate  of  iron  into  200  parts  of  water, 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  proofe  of  an  agreeable  bistre 
tone. 

"  I  have  also  tried,  after  M.  H.  Draper,  Hne  podtive 
imp^ated  wi^  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  Tho 
proofe,  after  a  long  insolation,  were  scarcdy  Tidble,  and 
were  of  a  reddish  tone,  and  without  vigour.  I  dionld  not 
mention  this,  if  I  bad  not  obtained  by  tSis  process  two  rather 
curious  ^ects  of  colouring.  One  proof,  on  paper  thus  pre- 
pared, plunged  in  a  very  feeble  solution  of  chloride  of  goW, 
gave  a  picture  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclined  to  orange ;  and  a 
beautiful  rose  tint  spread  itself  over  another  podtive,  after 
its  immerdon  in  a  very  extenuated  protosulphate  cf  iron 
bath. 

"  As  yet  I  am  afraid  to  pronounce  upon  the  durability 
I  claimed  fbr  the  nitrate  of  uranium  proofe.  Posdblj  the  sub- 
I  stances  I  used  might  not  have  beei^^^^^grhapa, 
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frocn  this  oansB  that  I  hare  found  bo  manv  stlts  ca; 

iliiig  tben  {voofr.  lodnretted  vjuadiB  of  po 
Iw  sDcaaD  effect  upon  tbem,  that  chaxactas  traced  on  their 
Uaekeit  partB  -wiih  a  pen  chafed  -with  iiaa  Uqnid  become  of 
a  para  wliite,  eroD  belbre  they  are  dry. 

"If  luaybe  allowed,  mtenninatuig  this  paper,  to Tentare 
%i  (^BZiKm  on  the  new  nitrate  ot  uranium  proceaB,  I  will 
obeerve  that  it  offers  great  adTantages  by  the  sunplicity  of 
the  preparation  cf  the  paper,  by  the  easy  dsrelopment  m  the 
pictare,  and  especially  oy  the  nving  which  reenlts  from  the 
nnall  |at)partiou  of  nitrate  of  Bilrer  neceaeary.  Bat  the 
derelc^iment  is  Abrapt,  almost  unexpected,  and  would  lead 
to  frequent  miscalcnlaUonB.  The  picture  that  the  light 
traces  i^n  the  paper  is  so  decided,  that  one  cannot  tell 
^  precue  moment  when  the  Inminoos  action  ought  to 
eeaae.  Hence  an  anoertaii^,  which  makes  sncceos  attend 
CB  elianG&  .  .  ,  ." — Seme  Fkotographique. 


THE  PHOroORAfmO  SXHIBinON  AT  THE  CBTSTAL 

FALAOB. 

VIKBT  NOTICE. 

It  is  a  happy  idea,  on  the  part  of  the  directora  of  the  Cr^rstal 
Falaoe,  Ilut  in  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  attractions, 
diae  should  be  added  another  item— in  other  words,  a 
Photogrwbic  Gallery.  This  is  as  it  onght  to  be.  Fho- 
tfig^^iy  naa  now  assumed  a  very  important  position  among 
the  arts  and  sciencce,  and  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  it 
■hoald  hare  aiqpropriateci  to  itself  a  court  or  callery  at  Syden- 
bam,  and  that  in  that  court  there  shoulcf  be  a  collection 
vludi  shoold  in  every  way  be  worthy  <^  the  importance 
aS  the  art  and  the  Fakce.  FnahdisoorerieB  are  bemg  made 
erenr  day,  and  every  day  we  find  oat  some  new  appucation 
of  wis  wonderfol  ut,  whether  it  be  a  means  In'  which  we 
can  the  more  earily  detect  a  prisoner,  or  record  the  rapid 
ffi^t  of  a  cannon  ball  throagh  the  air.  When  first  we 
heard  of  the  idea  of  a  phott^raphic  collection  at  Sydenham 
we  thmight  that  not  only  were  the  directors  taking  prroper 
steps  in  regard  to  making  the  Palace  even  more  attractive  to 
the  public  than  it  is  at  present,  and  not  onl;^  were  they 
taking  a  eoone  which  must  tend  to  increase  their  dividends, 
but  that  they  were  placing  a  means  within  reach  of  the  photo- 
grq^iic  wend  keeping  a  record  of  the  progress  which  the 
art  M  daiW  making.  thought  that  it  must  be  indeed  a 
pleaang  feature  in  the  attractions  of  the  Falace  to  the 
amateur  or  beginner  in  photography  that  here  he  might  have 
an  oppntunity  of  conmlting  the  best  results  of  each  par- 
ttenlar  "processj"  and  thoa  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
cffideocy  or  inmdenOT  of  any  particalar  mode  cdT  develop- 
mnt,  iiiid  that  in  thuway  the  Sydenham  Gallory  might 
beoocoe  an  olna^  of  constant  interest  not  only  to  the  amateur, 
bat  to  the  pumio,  who,  having  no  means  of  seeing  the  pro- 
greB  in  the  art  except  in  the  shop  windows,  and  not  feeling 
sufficient  attracticm  or  interest  in  a  amjAe  exhibition  of  pho- 
tograph they  mi^t,  by  the  more  fireqaent  bmiliaxiaataon 
t£  the  eye  with  tdM}t(wra|Mc  progrees,  acqnire  a  mcfe  wid^ 
wgeetA  interest  toan  therf  do  at  present. 

These  were  some  of  uie  thoughts  which  occurred  to  us,  we 
say,  when  we  heard  of  a  Fhat^Kra|)hic  Galleiy  being  about 
to  be  formed  at  Sydenham,  ana  with  every  denre  of  being 
on  eowant  in  all  that  relates  to  phot<^Tapuiy,  and  that  we 
(as  it  is  our  ibsire  and  intention)  keep  our  readers 
equally  so,  we  [ffooeeded  last  week  to  Sydenham  tac  the  pur- 
pose of  in^eeOng  "Hie  Fhotogn^hie  Collection."  We 
cannot  bat  tssgnm  diaappoiulment  at  the  afanost  entira 
absence  cf  new  vctnres.  It  was  to  us  no  means  a 
new  exldlation.  Wherever  we  tamed  it  seeiDed  as  though 
an  old  ftiraid  nodded  to  us,  and  that  with  an  almost  em- 
complacent  air.  Here  we  met  with  one  whom  we  had  first 
known  at  Manchester,  and  with  whan  we  had  afterwards 
raewed  acquaintanoa  at  tiie  South  Kenaington  Exhflii- 


tlim ;  but  not  content  with  this,  it  again  made  its  ai^iear- 
anee  in  the  Coventry  Street  EihiatiaL  lliis  we  had 
thought  the  cafaninabng  pmnt  of  re-exhifaition,  bat  what 
was  our  astonishmait  to  meet  again  with  these  old  fHenda 
who  seem  to  have  retained  (notwithstanding  their  exhiUtive 
campaigns)  all  tbmr  juvenescence.  The  reader  will  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  us,  that  the  least  thing  that  could  be 
enected,  was  some  new  pictures  on  the  occasitm  OT  opening 
a  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Of  course  it  may  be  ui^ged  that  just  at  jmsent  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  new  photographs;  then  why 
not  delay  the  opening  and  wait  until  sudi  time  as  they  are 
obtainable  ?  fiy  all  means  let  the  present  collediini  be  re- 
placed with  BometluDg  which  shall  reflect  credit  upon  tike 
Palace,  and  the  art. 

There  ia  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Galksy,  aa  fiu-  as  r^ards 
light,  arrangements  for  hanging  evenything  which  can 
conduce  to  a  sncceBsftil  exhibition.  The  screen  saloon  prin- 
ciple we  very  much  admired,  and  for  such  a  gallery  as  that 
at  Sydenham  it  ia  deddedly  preferable.  In  the  Art 
Treasuree  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  the  screen  was  used, 
but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  gallery  the  saloon 
pinctple,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  picture  gal- 
leriee  on  a  large  scale,  could  not  be  introduced  in  the 
Photographic  Gallery,  as  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
appropriated  to  phot^raphs  was  m  such  close  contiguity  to 
the  orchestoa  that  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  impossible  to  examine  any  of  the  photographs  in  the 
front  of  the  screens,  owing  to  the  crowds  who  listened  to 
the  music.  The  saloon  principle  was  admiraUy  carried  out 
at  the  fourth  Kensington  Exhibition,  and  it  coold  not  but 
strike  the  visitor  how  much  it  conduced  to  his  comfort  in 
examining  the  idiotographs,mnceit  enables  people  to  inspect 
the  pictures  in  peace  without  that  ocmtinaal  throng  whiim  ia 
alwimpaasiag  behind  them,  when  pictures  are  hung  in  long 
lines.  Qlie  colour  of  tiieBcreens,  which  is  a  neutral  or  tea  green 
tint,  is  admirab^  suited  for  ss  a  background,  and  wlure 
there  are  spaces,  which  must  necessarily  occur  now  and  then 
between  the  founes,  it  never  obtrudes  itself  as  more  staring 
colours  do,  nor  does  it  offend  or  strike  the  eve  as  disagreeable. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  different  is  the  effect  here  firom 
that  produced  at  Coventry  Street,  where  there  were  dark 
rooms  and  bad  light,  and,  to  m^e  things  worse,  a  dirty 
looking  background  which  gave  a  sombre  appeuanoe  to 
the  room  that  was  anything  but  agreeable. 

Of  course  those  works  which  are  new  deserve  our  first 
attention,  and  amongst  these  we  may  mention  Herbert 
Watkin's  series  of  portraits  of  contemporaneous  celebrities. 
These  will  no  doubt  prove  intraesting  to  the  general  public, 
who  will  be  anxious  to  bdiold  the  lineunoita  of  those 
about  whom  they  may  have  heard  or  read  much.  Who,  for 
instsnce,  would  not  feel  interested  in  ledng  the  portrait  ai 
William  Howard  Russell,  the  Crimean  ai^  Indian  special 
correspondent  of  the  Tmial  he  who  has  certainly  raised 
the  profession  of  "  special  correspondent "  to  an  enviable  posi- 
tion; who  has  thrilled  the  world  with  wonderful  deacriptaons, 
and  astoniahed  it  with  his  keen  observations.  He  is  indeed 
the  photographer  of  life  as  it  ia.  With  all  the  correctness 
of  the  camera  does  he  transmit  pen-and-ink  pictures  to 

Sper,  which  make  the  blood  of  the  reader  circulate  the 
iter  by  the  wonderful  power  of  his  word-painting.  We 
say,  who  is  there,  then,  that  would  not  feel  a  great  desire  to 
look  on  him  as  he  really  is,  with  his  smiling  face  and  patri- 
archal beard  ?  None,  we  will  venture  to  rejuy ;  and  so  might 
we  say  of  each  celelnity,  who  in  the  cinue  in  which  he 
moves  is  a  centre  around  which  many  admirers  revolve, 
be  that  cirde  political,  literary,  artiatic,  dramatie,  or  scien- 
tific. This  portion  of  the  Exhimtion  will  at  all  times  prove 
an  attraction,  though  to  speak  of  the  pictures  from  a  photo- 
graphic and  artistic  point  irf  view,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
admire  them  much.  We  think  that  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  generally  the  human  fece  has  some  defect  or  othv, 
which,  as  we  have  it  constantly  befinre  ns,  we  do  not  so  readily 
notice :  but  tiie  mcsnent  that  the  &ce  Wv^tiXKnSisA 
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^aaa  or  paper  (^a  photQgmph,  when  tiiere  ia  the  absence  of 
tbat  oolmir  which  hidai  what  is  hen  a  peorceptible  de£ect,  it 
is  immediate^  notioed,  and  the  ^lotograph,  thoufj^  a  good 
onet  ia  oondanned  as  beiiig  a  bad  likeiuBB ;  another  view  ia 
t^D,  poBsibly  BO  aa  to  exclude  the  defeetire  i>art,  and  then  we 
have  what  is  termed  a  good  portrait,  whidi  in  realitj  is  only 
half  of  the  tmth,  but  decidedly  the  pleaaantest  half,  because 
it  administeiB  to  the  vaniU^  of  the  sitters  by  the  exclusion  of 
what  would  be  painful.  U,  Ihen,  this  much  can  be  said  of 
cKtlinary  plaia  photc^praphs,  what  must  be  said  of  such  exag- 
gerated ptctures  as  those  of  Mr.  Watkins,  where  every 
one  of  the  d^ects  (which  perhaps  under  other  drcmn- 
Btanoea  would  hardly  be  noticed)  ia  brought  forward  with 
&ithM  yet  painM  fidelity?  To  show  that  we  are  not 
teeing  too  extreme  a  view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  the  reader  to  a  hideous  portrait  of  the  eminent 
tragedian  Mr.  Barry  SuUiTan,  which  is  here  given 
on  alarming  reality ;  all  the  smaUpox  xaucka  vhieh 
unfijrtonately  that  gentkmaa  has  on  his  fine  are  here  so  ex- 
a«[erated,  tut  (« inspection  the  flu»  looks  aatbongh  it  were 
ta£sD  npon  a  coarse-grained  canvas.  Then  there  are  other 
fiwes — ^Hir  instance,  those  of  B&.  Robert  Bell,  Visoonnt 
Combermere,  Lord  Falmasttm,  and  many  others — ^which  look 
deddedly  lomlsive,  but  ^e  pturtraitB  of  those  whom  time 
has  ftiROwaa  are  the  least  able  to  bear  exaggeration.  All 
this  series  are  given  with  a  trul^ifiilneeB  free  from  flattery, 
which  makes  the  human  &ce  appear  anything  but  divine.  The 
whole  of  these  phot(^;ra^  are  open  to  the  above  objection 
of  exaggmition.  Some  faces  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  others, 
but  spiking  generally  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  aixe  of 
these  pictures  should  be  smaller,  and  then  ibej  would  be 
free  from  th^  most  olgeotitnable  traits. 


CHEMICAL  KOltEKCLATUHK. 
(OontiMieA) 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  pursue  this  portion 
of  the  subject  any  fiirther ;  we  shall  tiierefore  turn 
from  the  spoken  to  the  written  language  of  chemistry. 
Tnstead  of  occupying  space  and  time  in  inditing  the 
names  of  simple  bodies  at  length,  it  is  customary  to 
indicate  them  by  a  ^^bol ;  thus,  As  dgnifies  atsenic^ 
K  uitragen,  S  sulphur,  Ao.  A  combination  of  two 
letters  is  written  by  means  of  the  symbols  placed  mde 
by  aide  without  anj  ebap  between  them ;  thus  Na  ia 
the  i^bol  <^  natron,  the  Greek  for  sodium,  O  of 
oxygen  ;  Na  0  therefore  signifies  oxide  of  sodium ;  the 
formula  of  which  ia  thus  written,  Na  O.  If  several 
equivalents  of  a  simple  body  enter  in  combination,  the 
number  is  told  by  a  small  figure  placed  at  the  right  of 
the  symbol  of  this  body,  a  little  below  it  S  O,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphur  and  three  equiTalents  of  oxygen.  To 
indicate  sereral  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  figure 
is  plaoed  before  the  entire  formula  of  that  acid ; — 
2  S  O,  meana  two  equivalents  of  aulphurio  acid.  The 
cipher  placed  to  t^e  left  of  a  fisrmula  multiplies  the 
entire  formula  until  it  meets  with,  one  of  these  signs — 
+ ,  — ,  - ,  plus,  minus,  equal  ta 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  render  the  use  of 
these  symbols  easy  of  comprehension.  Example : — 
PbO+SO,,  HO  =  PbO,  SO,  +  HO,  signifies  one 
equivalent  of  oxide  of  l^id,  plus  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid  united  to  one  equivalent  of  water  (what 
chemists  term  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid),  produce 
one  eqwvalent  of  oxide  of  lead^  jxui  one  equivalent  of 


water.  ClOg,  KO — 0«  =  K  CS  means  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa,  from  which  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  have  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  as  residue  chloride  of  potassium. 
3  SO,  +  Fe,  0,=  Fe,  0„  3  S0„  or  Fe,  O,  (S  0^>  is 
understood  thus  : — three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid 
(  +  )plii8  one  equivalent  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (=^ 
produces  one  equivalent  of  aulplukte  of  sesquioxide 
iron.  Ail  photogta{diar8  are  fiuniliar  with  the  nitrate 
of  oxide  td  Bilver,  more  commonly  designated  niteate  of 
silver,— an  emmeons  e^ffearaon,  but  sanctioned  hj 
custron.  The  oompoeition  of  this  salt  ia  aa  fbtlows  : — 
Nitrogen  uniting  with  o^^en  -forms  nitric  acid ;  one 
equivalent  of  this  acid  contains  one  equivalent  of  nitro- 
gen to  five  of  oxygen.  Silver  combined  with  oxygen 
constitutes  oxide  of  silver,  which  contains  one  equiva- 
lent of  silver  to  one  of  o:^gen.  One  equivalent  of 
nitric  acid  united  to  one  eqtdvalent  of  oxide  of  ailw, 
gives  therefore  one  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
silver ;  or,  in  symbc^  Ag  O  +  N  O,  =  Ag  O.  K 
{2b  be  eoiUiMud.) 


AccBLERATiNO  Aqent. — A  name  given  to  those 
substances  which  hasten  the  action  of  the  luminous 
raya  upon  a  senuiive  photographic  compound.  In  the 
collodion  process^  accelerating  i^ents  an  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Bubetanoes  to  be.  addm  to  collodion,  ad- 
dition of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  has 
been  suggested  by  Herr  L  Q.  Kleffel,  in  the  propor* 
tion  of  six  drops  to  an  ounce  of  iodised  collodion  :  this 
mixture  is  to  be  shaken  for  five  minutes,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  all  the 
floating  particles  may  settle.  It  must  then  be  carefully 
decanted  into  a  pe^ctly  clean,  dry  bottle.  This  is 
said  to  greatly  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  collodion 
when  new,  and  also  to  restore,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
sensitiveness  of  old  collodion,  which  has  deteriorated 
through  age. 

Mr.  A.  Maconodue  has  recommended  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  drops  of  an  alc(^QUc  solution  of  proto- 
iodide  of  iron,  to  each  ounce  oi  a  atabl^  iodised  collo- 
dion.   Positive  collodion  will  be  found  to  answer  best 

for  this  purpose,  as  t^e  greater  tenuity  of  the  coating 
of  iodide  of  silver  renders  it  easier  impressible.  The 
collodion,  after  mixing,  can  be  used  at  once,  but  no 
more  should  be  prepared  than  is  wanted  for  immediate 
use,  as  it  will  not  keep  good  longer  than  a  few  hours. 
Under  some  circtunstajiceB  the  outline  of  the  picture 
can  be  traced  on  tJie  plate  after  exposure,  even  before 
the  developing  solution  is  applied.  In  case  the  de- 
posit of  silver  on  tlie  plate  is  not  found  to  be  suffici- 
ently dense  to  print  from,  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
washing  over  we  plate,  after  fixing  and  washing,  but 
before  drying,  a  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold. 
This  will  be  found  to  add  considerably  to  t^e  density 
of  the  picture  when,  viewed  by  transmitted  light;  a 
deposit  of  metallic  gold  being  precipitated  on  the  alvet 
already  on  the  plate.  By  this  means  prints  can  be 
obtained  from  feeble  negatives,  as  intense  aa  if  they 
had  been  good  negatives  Scorn  the  first, 

Mr.  Parr  has  recommended  the  employment  of 
acetate  of  soda  aa  an  accelerating  ^agent  in  J^^^ga- 
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tive  paper  proeees.  He  proceeds  in  the  fotlowing  man- 
ner. Canal's  n^ative  piq>er  is  immersed  for  three 
minutea  in  the  foDowing  hatih :— 

 75  graJni. 

 26  » 

 80  ,. 


Iodide  of  ^tudom  , 
Bfonlde  of  poUaiam 
Aeeute  of  wdft 


Iodine  „ 

Water   ».      ...   10  ounces. 

It  is  then  to  be  hung  np:  to  dry.   Whea  requirect  to 

be  used,  the  paper  is  to  be  made  sensitiTe  in  the  fol- 

bwing  st^ticm  i — 

Nitnle  ttatvtr     ...     «  88  grains. 

Glacial  uetio  «dd  ...    1  or&chm. 

Water   1  onnca. 

Tto  drachms  (tf  tiw  above  8oluti(m  are  to  be  poured 
on  a  glass  plat^  and,  after  beii^  distributed  nnilonnly 
over  the  snrfiuse^  a  sheet  of  paper  9x7  inches  is  to 
be  floated  on  it,  until  the  dark  purple  colour  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver  is 
thrai  to  be  drained  awa^,  and  preserved  for  developing 
and  the  margins  of  the  glasses  blotted  diy.  The 
sheets  of  paper  are  now  randy  to  be  placed  in  the 
camera,  the  glass  on  which  it  has  been  excited 
nrving  to  support  it^  and  retain  the  moisture. 
The  paper  will  keep  good  fbr  several  hours.  After 
ttpoenre  in  the  camera,  the  image  may  be  developed 
whh  gallic  acid,  the  drahiings  frtnn  the  seoritismg  pro- 
oeas  being  added  at  last^  if  necessary.  The  remainder 
of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  usually  adopted; 
Aftor  mo  pictuns  are  finished        may  be  waxed. 

Acetate  of  soda  may  be  used  as  an  accelerator  in 
the  collodion  process.  4  grains  of  diy  acetate  of  soda, 
and  4  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce  of  col- 
kidiOD,  give  a  strong  impression  in  about  the  ninth 
part  of  the  time  of  ordinary  collodion,  which  is  quite  firee 
from  any  qrmptoms  of  f<^;ging.  Collodion  so  prepared, 
boverer,  will  not  keep  more  than  a  £bw  hours. 

<ab  b»  eontiamei.) 

[PnoB  of  impcntaiit  matter  at  the  lut  moment  his  rendered  it 
BMMWT  to  oortiil  the  Chemistry  "  aod  **  Siotionaiy."— Bd.] 


^  tftatec^sm  jof  IPfeotogrnpfe. 

UOHT — (contiawd). 
Q.  Whdt  is  known  respecting  the  illuminattng  power  of 
Kght? 

A.  From  the  philosophical  reBearches  of  uKidem  times  it  is 
ibown  Uiat  certain  rays  of  light  uoBseas  a  more  intense  illu- 
powor  than  others.  Ijie  maximum  intensity  d 
V^A  m  m  the  yellow,  and  the  fwiw^Tmim  in  the  violet. 

(2.  Whatismeanthy  the  calorie  pr(n)erty  of  light? 

A.  Hw  intenniT  ot  heat  which  is  ahown  to  vary  in  the 
diffennt  ocdoured  rays.  It  increaees  from  the  violet  to  the 
ted.  Some  wiit«n  have  fixed  the  nuurimum  in  the  dark 
•taripe  iriiioh  bonnds  the  red,  othcn  in  the  red  itself;  bat 
the  differaaee  ^ifiean  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 


Q.  What  arethe  chemical  ^pertiea  of  liffht? 
A.  In  addition  to  the  illummatiDg  and  calorific  powers  in 
eveiy  ray  of  lif^t,  there  is  united  another  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct principle,  as  distinct  from  light  as  li^t  is  frcan  heat. 
lUi  prinai^  is  called  actinism,  and  it  has  the  pow  of 
Ssetunpoeing  t-hptnifnJ  compounds. 
Q.  IB  not  this  princi|Je  the  gronndwwk  o(|dK>t(^;ni^y  ? 
A.  Yes ;  acthiiBm  is  the  grand  prindple  of  phot^i;rajdif , 
as  it  ismp^  by  the  action  of  this  prindpleon  certain  ekSxa.' 
eal  omnponnds,  that  jdntc^radiio  tfects  sre  jffodnced. 

Q.  ibsy  we  not  say  that  li^t  exerdaea  this  influmce  and 
pnodnceB  this  eSbct? 


A.  We  may  use  the  term  light  in  a  general  saise,  but 
it  is  not  philosophically  correct.  It  is  not  light,  but  only 
a  component  part  of  li|^t,  the  influoice  td  whwh  ii  enrted 
in  photcMiTaphy.  A  broad  diatinetuRidindd  be  made  between 
light  and  actiniam. 

Q.  ^mlain  thediflbrenoe. 

A.  White  light  cosiaiBtB  of  seven  cdbora— threepiimary, 
red,blne,  and  yellow;  and  four  formed  by  comUnataon  of  theee 
three— violet,  indigo,  green,  and  wange.  Hiob  aray  of  white 
B^t  ma^  be  deeoibed  asa  bundle  (tf  rays,  exflroiangdi£ferent 
iimuences.  Some  of  the  rays  giving  more  lu;ht  thui  othcn ; 
some  of  them  ^ving  forth  more  heat ;  and  others— as  the 
violet — exercising  the  greatest  power  indeconporing  certain 
chemical  salts  having  a  metallic  base. 

Q.  What  is  this  called? 

A.  Actinism.  Various  terms  have  been  suggested  as  ap- 
propriate to  diBtdugoiah  this  principle,  and  t^t  of  actiiagm 
(from  the  Greek  word  actin,  a  ray),  though  opm  to  some 
objecti(m,  is  now  general^  adopted!. 


Lemte 


Aetlnltm 


Halt 


Sztmne  Red 


In  the  above  diagram  we  have  a  lepreeeutation  of  the 
threefold  iftt>perty  of  %ht.  The  shaded  portion  shows  the 
colours  as  th^  occur  in  the  decranposed  solar  beam,  and  the 
curved  lines  indicate  the  relative  amount  o£  actinism,  light, 
and  heat,  the  former  of  which  is  greatest  at  £,  lijght  bong 
most  intoue  at  G,  and  heat  greater  at  D. 

Q.  How  eui  we  asBoxe  ooiaelveB  that  a  teparaU  chemical 
princi^  exists  in  the  solar  lay  ? 

A.  Because  we  can  separate  it  from  heat  and  li^t.  Hure 
are  certain  media  through  which,  if  we  pass  a  sdar  ray,  one 
or  two  of  its  elements  may  be  separated  from  the  others ; 
thus  a  ray  of  light  passes  easily  through  a  transparent  plate 
of  alum,  bat  nearly  all  the  heat  is  absorbed.  Certain  dark 
coloured  bodies  allow  nearly  all  the  heat  to  pass  and  obstmet 
the  light.  A  blue  glass  obstructs  nearly  all  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  solar  ray,  but  albwsthe  actinic  or  cbemit^  prin- 
ciple to  pass  freely;  while  a  yellow  gkias  allows  the  light 
and  heat  to  paaa,  tnt  obstanota  the  passage  at  the  **»*«™'tw1 
influence. 

Q.  When  light  is  decomposed  a  prion,  what  are  the 
relative  podtifms  of  Ibeae  tiuee  different  vrindpUs  ? 

A.  All  these  are  refinuted,  but  1^  cahri/ic  principle  the 
least  of  any.  Ita  maximum  pirint  is  but  slightly  thrown  out 
of  the  rifi^  line  which  iba  sdar  ray  wonlC^ve  tf^en  had 


it  not  been  interoepted  1^  thej|riBm,^  GoOgle 
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Q.  Haw  M  flu  limuRow  priiu^pleinfliieiieed? 

A.  It  k  mdjjeet  to  a  greater  d^;rae  of  refraetian  than  the 

Q.  Wut  is  di6poaition<^t3iechemual  or  actinic  priira 

A.  The  radiationB  Thich  jnoduce  the  chemical  change  are 
more  refrangible  than  either  the  Imoinoas  or  calorific  prin- 
etplee.  The  maximam  oi  tiiis  jxmer  is  to  be  found  at  the 
pant  where  light  rapidly  itimm^wlta*)  and  whwe  heat  can 
Bcaroelybe  detected. 

Q.  What  coriona  fact  waa  there  elicited  ? 

A.  That  no  aubetance  can  be  exposed  to  this  actinic  prin- 
ciple without  nndergcttng  a  clienu<»l  change. 

{Thbe  continmed.) 


SKA-SXDK  PHOTOOBA.FHT, 

Ramggate,  September  20. 

Drab  Sib, — ^The  first  two  numbers  of  the  "Fhoto- 
QBAFHic  News  "  have  reached  me  in  this  paradise  of  photo- 
graphers, nigger  melodists,  and  donkey  dnreiB,  and  I  tmt 
that  phot<^;rai^uT8,  both  pro&arianal  and  amatmir,  will  not  be 
ahw  to  percdTO  the  advanta^  of  pOBsesBtD^  an  <^an  of  pub- 
lidt^  which  can  be  maintained  at  bo  trifling  an  expense  to 
each,  and  calculated  to  be  of  such  essential  service  to  all.  I 
am  rnvself  a  photc^rapher,  though  only  an  amateur,  and,  as 
such,  have  devoted  myself  almost  exclusively  to  experimental 
reseu^tt ;  and  for  this  reason  have  kept  myself  au  courant 
with  the  photographic  literature  of  the  continent,  and  am, 
in  consequence,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necanty  a 
publication  which  will  keep  English  photographers  ac- 
quainted with  the  progren  of  the  art  upon  the  continent ; 
and  thus  prevent  any  among  them  from  again  incurring  the 
hnmiliation  of  annonnctng  that  as  a  discovery  which  has 
long  been  fannliar  among  continental  photographers,  and  at 
the  same  thnepreveait  the  latter  from  assmmng  all  the  credit 
of  disooveries  which  may  have  been  -pmvixymj  made  here. 
Had  the  "  FHOTOOSAFaio  Naws "  existed  th^  or  fbnr 
years  ago,  it  is  probable  that  Hr.  Burnett  would  hare  thai 
puUishedhis  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  ^ecteoflu^t,  and 
in  that  case  further  researches  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  the  discovery  which  has  given  so  much  cci^irity  to  tiie 
name  of  M.  Ni^pce  de  St.  Vutor. 

I  percave  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  I  have 
coupled  photographers  with  individuals  who  are  deemed 
somewhat  low  in  the  social  scale ;  but  the  photographers  I 
allude  to  may  be  termed  the  Bohemians  of  the  profession — 
men  who  get  their  living  by  starting  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
photographic  portraits,  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  the  art.  In  this  town,  where  it  appears 
to  be  as  much  uie  .custom  for  the  ladies  who  are  staying  here 
to  have  their  portraits  taken  as  to  take  a  bath,  these  ahopB 
abound ;  and  inyitataons  to  have  one's  portrait  taken  for  six- 
pence, with  a  discount  of  18  per  cent,  on  taking  a  dozen,  are 
namerooB.  Whether  any  ladies  are  so  enamoured  of  the 
right  of  their  own  pretty  &ceB  as  to  andU  themselves  of  this 
oppcotunity  of  procuring  numerous  representations,  or,  to 
spnk  more  correctly,  mu-rcpresentations  of  their  &atnres  at 
such  a  disooont,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certainly  out  of  a  dozen 
there  would  be  a  potmbUity  that  one  might  still  exist  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  which  it  is  hardly  likely  would  be  the  ease  if 
a  lesa  number  were  taken.  As  may  be  imagined,  from  the 
prices  charged,  the  competition  is  very  keen  indeed ;  and  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  uie  imaginary  pUcard 
of  Punch  realised,  and  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
'I  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  porteait  *'  might  be  had  within  fw- 
rixpence.  The  pertinacity  with  which  these  men  inmst  on 
talongyour  portrwtisonly  equalled  by  that  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  iHitMng  machines,  who  are  so  convinced  that  every  man 
who  walks  on  the  sands  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning 
requires  a  dip  in  the  sea,  that  I  have  many  times  fancied 
myself  in  peril  of  being  picked  no,  placed  in  a  machine,  and 
sent  out  to  sea,  and  hare  with  aimciilty  saved  myself  from 


snofa  a  fitte  \j  showing  mydripinng  hair  as  a  proof  that  I 
had  just  oome  ont  of  it.  They  appear  to  entertain  the  same 
ommon  of  the  Teradty  ot  the  visitOTS  aa  the  clc^yman  did 
of  his  parishioners,  who,  tsking  fca  his  text  the  words  of 
David,  '*  I  Bud  in  my  h»te  all  men  are  liara,"  followed  ita 
enunciation  1^  the  meditative  commentary — "  Ay,  David  I 
yon  said  that  in  haste,  did  yoa?  I£  jaa  had  lived  in  this 
town  yoa  wonld  hara  miA  it  at  yonr  leasnre."        6.  L. 

XICBOSOOFIO  FHOTOOBAPHT. 

Sib, — I  noticed  jn  your  first  number  of  the  "  Fhotoora- 
pHio  Niws"  a  eommanicati(m  respecting  nucroBoc^Mo 
photography.  The  method  I  adopt  for  obtaining  the  same 
result  ratner  differs  from  that  there  described;  aodasIhaTa 
nowhere  seen  it  mentioned,  it  nu^  be  nac^  to  your  readers 
if  I  do  so. 

I  take  the  microscope,  withoiu  removing  the  eye  pieces^  and 
fit  a  disc  of  cardboara  round  the  tube,  the  outer  edge  of  the 
disc  also  being  made  to  Jit  into  my  camera  portrait  lerts. 
Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  but  to  adjust  tlie  micro- 
scope and  camera  (with  lens)  together,  to  focus  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  sobstitnte  a  prepared  plate,  developing  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  l^ht,  I  shotdd  have  mentioned,  may  be  obtained 
either  from  the  mirror  or  condenser.  By  the  above  method, 
the  necessity  for  pulling  the  two  instruments  to  pieces  is 
entirely  avoided,  and  the  object  jdiotographed  may  be  in- 
creased to  any  sise,  wly  limited  by  the  length  of  camera. 

I  am,  sir,  yoozs  tndy,        G.  B. 

IBIHTIITG  IX  OABBON. 

DoTchetter,  September  ISA,  1858. 

Sm, — ^Ihave  seen,  and  have  to  thank  yon  for  your  notioe 
of  my  discovery,  and  for  the  rectification  of  the  error  into 
which  your  French  contemporary  has  fallen.  It  would  serve 
me  materially  were  there  any  means  of  inducing  that  joornal 
also  to  take  similar  notice  of  the  evident  mi^ake  in  con- 
founding mine  and  other  fffooesses. 

I  feelveiT  mnch  disposed  to  accede  to  your  ofikr  of  testing 
the  value  of  m^  discovery  by  titie  oomparison  of  one  of  my 
carbon  impresstoru  with  that  of  a  sUver  print  Thfte,  allow  me 
to  ask  you,  if  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  first  or  early  pnnts,  suf^wsing 
some  still  existing,  willbeai'ixtmpariBon  with  photographs  of 
the  present  day)  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  in  consequence  of  what  I  considered  as  the  unfair 
treatment  of  the  Photographic  Sodet^,  to  avdd,  tat  the 
present,  any  frirther  disocuBum  of  the  subject  in  London,  it 
will  aflbrd  me  Tdeasnre  at  once  to  said  for  your  saiiaftctitm 
(as  I  am  ctmftiait  the  event  wiB  prove)  a  print  each 
kind  from  the  same  negative,  that  you  may  give  your  impar- 
tial and  unbiassed  v^lict  upon  them ;  provided  you  wiQ 
kindly  undertake  to  authenticate  both  on  the  back  by  a  pri- 
vate mark,  which  you  can  hereafter  identify  readily,  and  will 
return  it  to  me  on  the  completion  of  your  investigation 
^y  in  a  day  or  two).  I  fearlessly  abide  the  result,  knowing, 
that  whatever  improvements  may  hereafter  be  made,  or  what- 
ever refinements  some  may  oonmder  my  process  requires,  in 
comparison  with  others  that  have  undergone  fifteen  yean* 
e]q)erience,  mine  not  having  as  many  months,  it  is,  at  its 
present  state  o£  devebmrnent,  far  more  valuable  than  any 
that'  has  preceded  it.    I  am,  or,  yoars  respectfuUy , 

John  Potnrcr. 

[It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  aoquiesoe  in  Mr.  Pounoy's 
propoeition.  If  he  will  fonntnl  us  the  printe^  we  will  ezamme 
them,  and  at  onoe  give  our  leadsrs  a  Air  and  impartial  q^nioa 
as  to  their  niMits.  We  are  fivtunate  enough  to  have  one  <tf  lb. 
Tslbof  s  eariy  prints,  on  plaia  salted  jaiper,  in  our  poMsarion. 
It  was  taken,  ot  course, from  apaper  n^ative  fonrtem  or  fiftem 
years  ago,  but  we  much  doubt,  if  an  unalbumenised  paper 
positive  were  to  be  printed'  from  the  same  negative  to-morrow, 
whether  any  difference  would  be  observed  betvreen  the  two. 
Some  of  the  pictures  in  "  The  Pendl  of  Nature  "  iriQ  bear  omn- 
parisou  with  any  modem  pri^t^-J|g.Jy  VjOOgle 
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BCO2;0MI8IX0  WATXB  CT  OUT-BOOK  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

September  Uth,  1858. 
Dkab  Sib,— Will  you  kindly  say,  in  your  nest  issue,  how 
I  can  do  viUi  the  least  poeuble  quantity  of  water  in  out- 
door photography  by  the  wet  collodion  proceas? 

Yours,  &c., 
A  Subscriber  at  Norwich. 

[This  is  a  very  importaat  point  for  photographic 
toorists ;  for,  if  pictures  of  any  me  are  attempted, 
and  the  whole  operations  of  developing,  fixing,  and 
ura&hing  are  to  be  performed  on  the  spot,  in  a  tent  or 
improvised  dark  room,  the  amount  of  water  required 
to  be  carried  about  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  necessary  impedimenta  of  a  travelling  amateur 
photographer.  Perhaps  the  following  page  from  our 
own  experience  on  this  subject  may  be  of  use : — 

We  desired  to  obtain  some  small  stereogi-ama  of 
scenery  under  circumstances  which  would  render  it 
neccosary  for  us  to  carry  the  entire  pack,  camera,  legs, 
chemicals,  and  icater  ourselves  -  and,  as  it  was 
dearly  imposuble  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  former 
ulidee,  we  tamed  our  attention  to  the  water,  uid 
institiitiBd  a  few  experiments,  wit^  a  view  to  ascertain 
bow  small  a  quantity  would  be  necessary  to  use  for 
each  plate  (the  apparatus  contained  glass  and  chemicals 
for  twelve  pictures).  Fixing  and  washing  from  the 
hypo,  we  soon  found  was  out  of  the  question — the 
amonnt  of  water  necessaiy  to  take  for  that  purpose 
being  somewhere  near  a  gallon ;  and  as  we  had  a 
decided  objection  to  carrying  about  hypo  at  all,  we  tried 
whether  ^e  film  could  not  be  preserved  from  further 
change  after  the  picture  was  developed.  A  very 
dilate  solution  of  salt  was  prepared ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  jHctore  was  developed,  the  pyrogallic  solution  was 
poured  ofl^  and  the  plate  washed  once  or  twice  with 
the  salt  and  water;  it  was  t|ien  retm-ned  to  the  plate 
box,  and  after  keeping  for  several  hburd  in  the  dark,  it 
was  examined,  and  not  the  slightest  deterioration  could 
be  detected.  Upon  pouring  the  fixing  solution  on,  the 
pictuFe  was  immediately  cleared,  and,  when  washed, 
the  n^ative  was  undistiuguishable  from  one  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  Weak  salt  and 
water  answered  very  well  for  some  time,  and  the 
quantity  required  was  small  enough  to  satisfy  any 
(me,  not  exceeding  a  pint  for  the  twelve  plates ; 
but,  in  practice,  a  few  objections  arose  from  time  to 
time  whidi  made  it  desirable  to  find  out  some  substi- 
tate  for  the  salt  and  water ;  the  plates  draining  into 
the  box  soon  contaminated  the  sides  and  grooves  with 
salt,  and  thisgetting  into  the  clean  glasses  dirtied  them ; 
nnweover,  whilst  working  in  the  almost  air-tight  tent 
oat  in  the  sun,  with  the  thermometer  at  130''  iusidc, 
we  often  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  we  ourselves 
ooold,  now  and  then,  share  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
with  the  developed  picture.  Pure  water  was  next 
trie^  and  answered  as  well  as  the  salt  and  water,  with- 
out any  of  tite  drawbacks  mentioned  above ;  and,  as 
we  sabseqnently  fi^und,  that  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry 
in  a  pint  of  water  in  no  ways  interfered  with  ito 
photf^raphic  excellence — whilst  it  not  only  materially 
improved  its  quality  as  a  beverage,  but  also  caused  the 
waAer  io  run  more  readily  over  the  sorfiun — we  decided 


upon  adopting  the  last-named  mixture.  The  water 
was  contained  in  an  elastic  india  rubber  bott^  into  the 
mouth  of  which  a  narrow  tube,  with  a  very  small 
orifice,  might  be  adjusted,  so  that,  whilst  the  water 
might  easily  be  squeezed  out  in  a  thin  stream  on  to  the 
plate,  upon  removing  the  pressure,  the  elasticity  of  the 
bottle  caused  it  to  resume  its  proper  shap^  sucking  the 
air  in  through  this  orifice.  Whilst  at  work,  the  bottle 
might  safely  be  laid  down,  and  moved  about  any  way 
without  a  drop  of  water  being  spilled,  whilst  for  jack- 
ing up,  the  tube  could  be  pulled  out  and  a  cork  intro- 
duced to  make  all  secure. 

The  only  drawback — and  we  wish  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents could  suggest  a  remedy — is,  that  if  many 
hours  are  sujSered  to  elapse  between  this  washing  and 
the  fiAd  fixings  the  film  seems,  in  some  d^p%e,  to 
lose  its  adhesion  to  the  glass,  and  thus,  more  tiian 
usual  care  is  required  in  the  fixi^  and  subsequent 
washing,  to  prevent  the  film  floating  off;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  happen  with  those  collodions  which  give 
a  powdery  film,  owing  to  the  pyroxyline  having  been 
prepared  at  a  high  tempeiAure.] 


SUCK  ANO  WHITB  F081TXVE8  OM  AI.BUMENISED  PAPER. 

Glasgow,  Uth  September^  1858. 
Sir, — Your  new  work  entitled  the  "PaoTOORApnic 
Kbws  has  induced  me  to  write  you  on  Albumen  Positive 
Printing.  I  may  premise  1  have  been  a  reader  of  Note« 
and  Queries,  London  and  Liverpool  Fhotoeraphic  JoumalB, 
Notes,  &c.  &c.,  from  the  first,  and  have  endeavoured  to  pick 
up  such  formula  as  would,  on  albmnenised  paper,  giv^pie 
ebony  black  tone,  but  hitherto  without  success.  I  have  got 
red,  brown,  purple,  yellow,  but  never  pure  clean  black.  I 
confess  to  being  a  lover  of  positiTes  on  albumenised  pap^, 
and  Bolicit  your  mature  advice  as  to  what  additional  step' I 
should  take  to  gain  ebony  black  tones,  with  greater  per- 
manence. 

I  wepore  and  albumaniae  my  own  paper  (uaing  Canson 
and  Marion's),  with  chknide  of  anunomum  10  grains,  and 
then  nitrate  of  ^ver  60  giainsj  with  2  drops  of  acetic  add 
to  each  ounce  of  solution.  I  inint  deep,  and  then  immerse  in 
pure  wata-for  five  nunutcs,  then  in  solution  of  strong  hypo- 
sulfdiite  of  soda,  with  16  gnuDS  of  chloride  of  gold  to  the 

F'nt,  adding  (per  Maxw^  Lyte^  2  nains  pyn^gallic  acid, 
tone  as  deep  as  possible ;  finish  m  a  fresh  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda ;  wash  for  one  hour  in  a  running  stream  of 
water ;  immerse  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  two  baths  of  warm 
water,  then  finish  in  a  running  hath  of  water  for  some 
hours,  and  then  dry.  Whatissnperfluous;andwliatBhoaldI 
further  do  to  gain  my  wished  for  colour,  &c.  ? 

In  the  London  Pkotographic  Journal  for  August  Slst, 
1855,  page  210,  I  find  M.  Claudet  gives  a  method  for 
printing  positives  instantaneously  by  the  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  developing  with  the  jo-otosalphate  of  iron.  I 
have  tried  the  plan,  and  occasicmally  get  intense  ebony 
black  positivea  with  10  seconds'  exposure.  But  this  is  not 
alwi^rs  the  case ;  often  the  develc^ing  aolntiai  stains  the 
front  and  bade  of  pictures ;  otha  tunes  the  picture  is  gray, 
and  the  whites  ydlow.  It  was  recommended  to  fix  in  toe 
hypoeolpbite  of  soda,  but  this  will  not  do,  as  the  whole 
becomes  a  nasty  yellow.  This  proceau,  I  do  think,  if  pro- 
perly carried  out,  would  give  pretty  jet  black  pictures,  but 
the  want  of  chemical  uwl  phott^sraphic  exp^nce  and 
knowledge  prevents  me  knowing  the  errors  m  my  way; 
your  help  is  solicited.  An  Ajiatkur. 

[We  think  your  process  could  be  improved  in  some 
respects,  and  ^e  chance  of  obtaining  the  tone  you  de- 
sire much  improved.  In  the  first  plac^  we  think  that 
there  should  be  at  least  30  grains  of  chtoride  of  ammo- 
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nium,  and  120  grains  of  nitrate  ot  diver  to  1^  ounce 
reqwctivafy ;  tUa  gives  jpreater  vigour,  and  also  makes 
the  paper  more  sendtiTO.  Bo  not  over-print  much, 
and  wash  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  away,  first  in 
pure  water,  and  lastly  in  weak  salt  and  water,  before 
fixing.  Tone,  befijre  fixing,  in  a  bath  of  2  grains  of 
chlomle  of  gold  to  five  ounces  of  water,  and  soon  afUr 
the  desired  tint  is  obtained,  transfer  the  print  to  a  new 
hypo,  bath  of  about  1  part  to  3  of  water  \  &uf  how 
long  o^kTy  experience  in  the  lowering  effect  of  l^e 
fixing  bath  will  soon  show.  After  being  in  the  fixing 
bath  for  a  quarter  of  an.  hour  at  leasts  remove,  uid 
wash  in  the  manner  you  state  abova 

We  can  promise  to  those  who  fbUow  this  plan, 
if  not  absolute  bhtck  and  white,  at  all  events  a  very 
near  approach  to  it.  Bespecting  M.  Clau^et's  process 
with  perchloride  of  mercury,  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  it,  and  would  gladly  receive  iufoimation  on 
the  subject  from  flhy  of  our  correspondents  "who  may 
be  wiser  than  ourselves. 


ABBAXaBUXm'  OF  THE  T|USC!0PE,  &C;,  FOB  ASTRO- 
.  FHOTOOBAFHr. 

Septetaber  16, 1858. 
DiUA  Mb.  EDiroK.— lam  a  young  diotographic  I7T0, 
and  seeing  you  have  drnt^ed  a  space  to  ^e  answers  of  those 
who  may  choose  to  rarer^<to  you  for  advice,  will  you  be  so 
good  OS  to  give  OS  some  intelligible  method  of  arranging  the 
telescope  and  camera  for  taking  heavenly  bodies ;  something 
in  the  able  manner  in  whi^^tne  article  on  the  microscope  ia 
treated  in  the  first  number,  wd  oblixe 

Your  weU-wisher, 

P.  F.  P. 

[We  trust  t^t  the  following  extract  frcnn  a  paper 
which  the  editor  read  before  ihe  Royal  Society,  "  On 
the  Fliotognqihy  of  the  Moon,"  will  give  tlie  desii-ed 
information.  In  speaking  of  the  Liverpool  equatorial 
we  wrote 

"  The  polir  axis  and  teleecope  together  weigh  about  five  torn, 
and  winiut  all  ^arts  are  so  truly  and  smootmy  fitted  that  this 
enormoos  mass  is  moved  oqaatorially  by  means  of  a  small  water- 
null  yiitii  sudi  marreUous  aocnracy,  that  a  star  newed  through 
it  appears  absolutely  stotioiiajy,  its  firmness  is  sudh  that  a  hard 
Uow  against  the  side  merdy  produoes  a  scarcely  pero^tible 
momentaiT  deflecticm.  The  otgect  glasB  is  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  has  a  adereal  focus  12-6  feet — the  diameter  of  the 
moon's  image  in  this  focus  beiiu;  about  1*S6  inches. 

"The  eye-pieoe  iras  remove)^  and  in  its  place  the  body  of  a 
smaU  camera  was  attached,  so  &at  the  moon's  image  womd  AtU 
toa  the  ground  glass  or  sensitive  film  in  tiie  usnsl  manner. 

**Tln  dookwork  movement  wis  oidy  sufficient  to  fUlow  the 
moon  approximately  when  on  the  megfidiana  but  as  the  pictures 
we^lQJBfarly  all  taken  when  the  moon  was  some  distance  past 
the  meridian,  and  when  consequently  the  declination  and  at- 
mospheric reftraotion  were  chanf^ng  rapidly,  it  was  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  short  time  reqiured  to  take  the  pictures, 
to  cwrect  for  the  imperfect  motion  of  the  telescope.  This  was 
dime  by  means  of  riow-motion  screws  attaehad  to  the  right  as- 
OBuiffti  ud  deoUnation  ordee,  which  are  each  4  feet  m  dia- 
meter. The.^Miep  had  ui  eyepiece  of  a  power  of  200  Kp^ad  to 
it,  having  cross  wires  in  its  focus. 

"  The  modmt  operaiuU  in  taking  the  pictures  was  as  follows : — 
The  telescope  having  been  moved  until  the  moon's  image  tbs 
in  tiie  centre  of  the  focusnng  glass,  the  water-mill  was  turned 
tta,  and  the  dark  dide  contuoing  the  aeomtive  collodion  pWn 
was  substituted  for  the  ground  glus,  Mr.  Hartnup  then  took 
his  station  at  the  finder,  and,  with  a  tangent  rod  in  each  band, 
by  a  steady  and  continuous  morement,  kept  the  pant  of  inter- 
section of  the  cross  wires  statiniary  on  one  spot  of  the  moon's 
.surfiwe.  When  the  motion  was  most  perfectly  neutralised,  I 
onoerered  the  sendtive  plate  at  a  glTen  signal  and  exposed  it^ 


counting  the  seconds  by  means  of  a  loud  tidung  chronometer 
by  my  side.  From  the  ease  with  which  on  my  first  att^pt  I 
oould  keep  the  cross  wires  in  the  finder  fixed  on  one  point  of 
the  moon  by  means  of  the  tangent  rods,  I  oonSdentJy  believe 
that  wit^  the  well-tutored  hands  and  consummate  skill  which 
guided  this  noble  instrument,  the  moon's  image  was  as  motion- 
tess  on  the  collodion  film  as  it  oould  have  been  were  it  a 
terrestrial  objeci."] 

COXTERSION  or  QLASS  P0Sm\-ES  IHTO  KKQATIVXS. 

AAton-under-Lyne^  Laneadiire, 
Sib, — should  feel  much  obliged,  through  the  medium  of 
ymir  "  Fhotoo&apiuc  News,"  if  you  would  give  me  your 
opimon  on  tiie  sfystem  <tf  converting  glass  positiveB  into 
negatives  by  pouring  on  Inchlwide  of  mercury,  and  when 
wdl  washed,  pouring  over  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

I  have  token  in  the  first  number  of  your  new  "  Photo- 
QBAPHic  Xews,"  and  find  it  very  instructive.  Hoping  to 
see  thia  ansvo^d  under  "  Correspondnite,"  I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  truly, 

S.  P.  Q.  R. 

[We  do  not  tiiink  the  plan  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondent is  worth  much  —  it  merely  dtarhens  the 
deposit  as  seen  by  reflected  lighl^  but  does  not  much 
increase  the  opacity.    The  same  may  be  said  of  l^e 
plan  with  ohlofide  of  gold.    Far  bettw  is  tJie  method 
proposed  by  Maxwell  Lyt^  by  whitening  the  picture 
in  ^e  usual  way  with  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then,  after  well 
washing,  pouring  on  a  two-grain  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.    The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  it  is  a,ccumvlaUve,  and  by  alternately  treating 
plate  with  these  solutions  any  d^pree  of  intensity  may 
be  obtained.    An  eqmdly  g(x>d  way  is  to  re-devel<^ 
the  porative  with  iha  negative  developing  solution, 
after  fixing  in  ^anido  and  well  wadung.    In  this  way 
fresh  particles  of  dlvOT  attach  themsdves  to  tiiose 
originally  precipitated,  and  an  increase  in  densi^  is 
the  result.     It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  DO  plan  of  increasing  the  opacity  of  a  picture  is  of 
'mlue  when  it  has  insufficient  detcul,  and  these  pro- 
cesses obviously  cumot  add  details  of  objects  where 
none  originally  existed.    All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
increase  the  opacity  of  what  already  is  there,  and  thus 
it  happens  that '  photographers  are  so  fr«quently  dis- 
appointed in  their  attempts  to  convert  positives  into 
ne^tives ;  the  requidte  amount  of  detail  being  vrant- 
ing,  the  result  can  only  be  a  "soot-and-whitewadi" 
ncigativa]   

HIGHLT-OLAZED  ALBUIIBNISED  PAPEB.— HOW  TO 
SCODHT  A  FICTUKE. 

Wolwrhampton^  Sept.  l%tht  1858. 
^  I>EAR  SiB,--^^  you  kindly  oblige  me  with  a  few  good 
binta  on  saltii^  and  wnunaudng  paper,  viz.,  the  ri^t  sam- 
ple of  paper,  with  quantity  and  description  of  chloride  best 
suited  to  obtain  violet  tints  T  I  also  desire  a  rather  highly- 
^aced  Burfiice,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  by 
foOowing  the  insbructions  laid  down  in  Hardwich's  formula. 
The  glaze  is  only  slightlv  percqitible  even  with  a  very  am&U 
quantity  of  water  to  the  albumen^  What  would  be  the 
result  of  floating  twice,  allowing  the  sheet  to  dry  in  the 
interval  ?   I  fix  and  tone  in  one  bath  of  hypo,  and  gold. 

Can  yon  explain  how  it  is,  that  when  I  come  to  mount  my 
raoof  the  gum  sinks  into  the  paper  and  completely  ^ils  it  ? 
Can  it  be  from  too  much  washing,  or  is  the  fault  in  the 
paper?  AtaoMBN. 

[To  obtain  a  highly-glazed  albumenised  surface  on 
podtive  pi^KT,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  use  a  thin  sample  of 
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jkaper  (we  have  found  some  of  MarionV  oiake  excellent), 
and  also  not  to  have  any  water  in  tbo  albumen.  Either 
chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of 'ammonium  may  be 
used  (for  further  directions  to  obtain  dark  prints,  see 
ansTer  to  "Aniateiir").  If  tbd  picture  be  still  not  glossy 
oiough,  we  should  think  thnt  it  might  bere-albumenised 
with  advantage^  either  before  making  sensitive,  or  after 
the  picture  is  finished  ^  in  this  latter  case,  however, 
it  must  subsequently  be  floated  on  weak  alcdiol  and 
mter  (one  put  spirit  to  fi>ur  of  watei-),  in  onlor  to 
oowralate  the  albumen. 

The  reaacm  why  the  gum  sinks  through  the  proof  in 
moimting  is,  that  the  size  is  removed  from  the  paper 
during  the  washiugB.  It  can  be  resized  by  soaking  in 
a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  (about  40  grains  to  the 
ounce),  and  dried,  if  it  be  desired  t^>  use  gum  ;  but  we 
should  recommend  the  employment  of  starch  iiaste, 
such  as  is  employed  for  domestic  purposea  This  is  by 
far  the  best  cement  for  mounting  photographs  we  have 
met  with,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  not 
requiring  the  picture  to  be  sized,  but  it  can  be  used  at 
onoa  -Apply  it  with  a  brush,  and  avoid,  as  much  as 
patrible^  the  presence  of  small  gdatinous  lumps  of 
starch  on  the  back  of  the  picture  when  it  is  laid  on  the 
mounting  card.] 

XMPEBFECnOSS  IK  TWIN  STEBEOSCOPIC  NEGATIVES. 

September  14, 1858. 
SiR^I  ue  a  8tereoec<mic  camoa  with  a  double  laa, 
hat  I  find  that  very  often  I  get  cme  pieture  defective,  whilst 
the  other  is  dear  and  good,  althougn  I  focus  oareftdly,  and 
attaid  mpvatSiy  to  the  light.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  infonn  me  whether  this  defect  is  often  met  with 
when  two  lenses  are  used,  and  whether  I  can  remedy  it? 

I  am,  nr,  yours  obediently, 

M.  D. 

[We  hare  never  met  with  defects  of  thiH  description 
which  -were  not  cleariy  attributable  to  some  &ulty 
manipulation  or  dmilar  cause.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  developing  solution  run  evraily  over  all  parts 
at  the  plat^  and  it  should  be  poured  on  and  off  in 
r^id  succession  towards  the  commencement,  in  order 
to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  which 
it  finds  on  the  surftboe ;  otherwise  one  half  may  be  in 
reality  brought  out  with  a  far  more  energetic  develop- 
ing station  than  rest  of  the  plate.  Another  pos- 
sible cause  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  halves 
BUgh^lM'^iu,  the  lenses,  for  if  not  made  expressly  to 
mark  with  each  other,  their  focus  might  be  different^ 
or  one  might  require  longer  time  than  the  other, 
owing  to  a  slight  yellow  tint  in  the  glass.  Lenses  to 
be  used  in  a  twin  camera  should  always  be  made  and 
tested  for  this  special  purpose. 

We  will  see  if  your  suggestion  con  be  adopted. 
When  you  say  an  "  apparatus  for  mici-o-photographx," 
do  you  mean  an  arrangement  for  obtaining  enlarged  or 
teduoed  photcgra])h8  of  bodies  ?] 

OLTCTRBHIZIME  IN  TBZ  COLLODION  OB  BATII. 

16th  September,  1868. 
Mb.  Edxtob, — ^Will  you  be  good  enough  in  your  next 
joomal  to  say  if  glycjrrhizine  is  still  used  for  increasing  the 
■enattvcneas  and  intcmsity  of  negatives  (I  sappose  it  is  pre- 
&nUe  in  the  bath  tlum  in  the  collodion),  or  if  not  now 
wad,  irtnt  are  tke  otgectifflii  to  it  ? 

Yours  most  truly, 


[Qlyc^rrrhiziue  is  still  used  by  some  phott^praphers, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  It  is 
generally  added  to  the  collodion.  If  added  rtuAiy  by 
a  person  inexperienced  in  its  properties,  it  has  great 
tendency  to  produce  negatives  of  excessive  density  asid 
hardness,  and  we  beUeve  that  lhat  is  the  general  com- 
plaint about  it.  Some  kinds  of  collodmn  also  give  suffi- 
ciently dense  pictures  without  it,  and  those  kinds  which 
do  not  require  it  at  first,  frequently  acquire  density  in 
keeping ;  and  thus,  even  wiUi  its  greatest  admirers,  gly< 
cyrrhimLe  is  only  of  occasional  assistance ;  but  in  some 
cases  ve  must  admit  that  it  is  of  great  service,  and 
might  be  employed  with  advantage  more  frequently,  if 

Shotographers  would  tjvke  the  pains  to  study  and  un- 
erstand  its  action. 
For  our  own  part  we  prefer  it  in  the  bath,  and  a 
reference  to  pai-t  of  the  article  on  acceleratino  aoents, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  week's  Dictionary^  will 
give  some  usefiil  informatitm. 


ANSAVE1I8  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
White  Posittvbs  ok  GLi.ea.—Simttior.—C. 

RectlSDd  etber,  ip.  gr.  '720    6  dnrttnu 

Alcohol  ip.  gr.  -825    S 

Pyrox^line   £  gnini. 

BroniU«  of  wdmliun    3  „ 

Chkirido  of  mdmhuu    1  „ 

Iodide  of  potaMinm    3  „ 

The  above  fonoula,  in  addition  to  the  infimnation  g^ven  In 
No.  1,  p.  12,  will  enable  you  to  take  good  pontives. 

Spots  on  Collodion  Positives.— J.  W.  C  sends  a  pontive 
collodion  portrait,  which,  on  viewing  by  traoBmitted  Ught,  ap- 
pear 3  covered  with  a  multitude  of  very  small  opaque  spots.  We 
nave  met  with  eimilar  annoying  visitors  in  our  own  practice.  Fre- 
quently they  are  caused  by  the  collodion  having  been  used  too 
soon  after  mbdng;  the  addition  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide 
of  potasedum  to  the  ether  sometimea  precipitates  a  little  of  the 
iodids  of  potassium  in  Ihe  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  and  if 
tiie  oollodion  be  used  before  that  has  entirdysettled,  n^ts  are 
sure  to  make  thor  ^tpeuanoe  on  the  film.  The  reme^  is  ob- 
vious ;  eitiiter  emph^  a  weaker  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
or  iodise  with  a  cadmium  or  ammonium  salt.  A  siimlar  effect 
Is  sometimes  produced  in  a  curious  state  of  the  bath : — the  pic- 
tures are  in  other  respects  as  good  as  oonid  be  derared,  but,  on 
examining  either  the  interior  of  the  sides  of  the  bath,  the 
dipper,  or  the  sur&oo  of  the  ctdktdion  plate  as  it  comes  from 
the  ba^  thonsuida  of  minute  hair-like  raystab  may  be  seen. 
TTe  have  hitiberto  entirely  biled  in  findioK  a  remecqr,  excqit 
by  the  use  of  fresh  matenals;  we  suspect  that  the  crystals  are 
either  nitrite  of  silver,  caused  by  .the  nitrate  havin'g  been  fhsed 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  or  oxalate  of  silver,  arising  fh)m  a 
minute  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  being  introduced  into  the  collo- 
dion with  the  pyroxyHne ;  this  acid  being  freauentjy  produoed, 
even  in  rather  lai^  quantities,  if  the  tempemnre  of  the  adds 
be  too  high  during  the  preparation  of  the  pyro^line. 

Rbuoving  thk  Buck  Vabkish  vbok  Oiam  FosnrrEi, 
— Photoffrtaier  asks  how  to  remove  the  black  varnish  from  the 
back  of  a  glass  positive,  as  he  wishes  to  use  it  as  a  negative,  and 
take  a  paper  copy  from  it.  The  po^tive  must  be  laid  face 
downwards  in  a  dish,  and  then  turpentine  must  be  covered  over 
it;  when  the  varnish  is  partiailv  softened  and  dissolved, 
fresh  turpentine  must  be  added,  and  so  on  until  all  tiio  black 
varni^  is  removed.  It  will  be  a  tedious  job,  as  no  friction  must 
be  used,  and  the  greatest  care  will  be  necessary  or  the  film  will 
be  loosened,  axtA  HbB  picture  be  destroyed,  we  are  here  sup- 
posing that  the  black  varnish  employed  is  the  ordinary  one 
soluble  in  turpentine ;  if  it  be  insoluble,  however,  other  solvents, 
such  as  alcohol  or  benzol,  must  be  tried.  We  give  the  above 
information  as  desired ;  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  think  that 
it  will  answer  the  purpose  our  correspondent  wants  it  fbr.  The 
appearance  of  a  good  positive  when  looked  through  is  so  ftdnt, 
and  the  denraty  of  even  the  highest  lights  is  bo  moonsideralde, 
that  we  doubt  if  it  could  be  used  as  a  negative  tnm  whu^  to 
print  uything  like  a  satisflwtory  ^otoxe. 
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TBiirapiSEVT  Spots  in  Collodion  Positites.— Om 
OHMMM'  <Ac  JfiiHjrcomplaiits  of  a  number  of  traDspuent  8i>ot«,about 
%bB  me  of  a  saml  fif%  apiiBuing  iu  the  vrmtes  of  DOsitiTe 
mcturea  aboui  4  iKejf  after  tfey  are  finiihed,  Ute'sjoe/not 
D^iDR  Tarnished.  The  most  likely  cause  for  sach  an  0C(Arftnc9 
wouM  be  insufficient  washing  after  fizing;  in  hype,  or  cyanide; 
the  former  eepeciaUy  would  he  apt  to  ronn  such  marks,  and 
destroy  the  picture. 

Ammonia  in  the  Bath.— r«  a  Fix  has  been  neutralising  the 
odd  in  his  bath  with  anmionia;  the  red  litmus  paper  changes 
colour  a  little^  to  does  the  Uue.  When  a  picture  taJcen  Uie 
plate  turns  ^lack  aU  oy«r  on  developing,  and  gires  no  trace  of 
the  subject.  Our  correspondent  has  evidently  mistaken  the 
alteration  in  colour  whiwi  blue  litmus  paper  assumes  when 
netted,  for  an  indication  of  sUght  acid  reaction.  The  bath,  in 
reality,  is  alkaline,  and,  to  correct  It,  a  trace  of  either  acetic  or 
nitric  avid  must  be  used.  Ammonia  Aould  not  have  been  used 
in  the  first  instanoe. .  GaibonateofBoda  is  the  best  alkali  to  add 
to  a  too  acid  bath. 

Film  otbb  Fositivb  Vicwvsa.—yil  2>apera>tdum  has 
taken  several  pictures  on  enammelled  iron  tablets,  which,  when 
dried,  appeared  coated  with  a  light  blue  haze  over  the  before 
perfect  picture,  rendering  it  indistinct.  When  immersed  in 
water  the  film  disappears,  and  the  picture  looks  clear  again. 
'SVe  do  not  know  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  except  that 
we  think  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state  of  the 
pyroxyline  in  the  collodion.  It  may  be  remedied  hv  holding 
before  a  fire  nntdl  the  tablet  is  too  hot  to  toucli ;  the  haze  then 
dieupean^  and  leaves  the  picture  perfect.  Yamishing  after- 
wards Is  an  in^rovemeot,  although  not  absolutely  necessary. 

No  "EtSb  ! — Foetu  has  built  a  new  gloss  room,  and  has  had 
scone  palings  near  his  dark  room  tarred,  and  since  that  occurrence 
every  pictiire  has  no  eyea.  Do  we  think  the  smell  of  the  tar  ex- 
tracts any  properties  ftom  the  bath,  or  interferes  with  the  develop- 
ment P  we  think  that  the  smell  of  iax,  unless  so  strong  as  to 
be  absolutely  unbearable,  would  be  of  no  effect  in  the  process. 
The  most  likely  reason  for  such  a  phyEiological  phenomenon  is, 
th^  in  removing  to  a  new  glass  room  proper  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  direction  whence  the  light  falls,  which,  entering  the 
mns,-  produces  a  misty  appearance.  Lay  a  board  the  width 
of  the  camera  olong  the  tc^  of  the  camera,  projecting  over  the 
lens  AS  &r  as  possible  without  cutting  off  any  of  the  fieU,  and 
over  this  throw  a  piece  of  black  cloth;  this  will  doubtless  prove 
an  antidote  to  this  ophthalmic  effect. 

Vignette  Positives  on  Glass.— C5«jm«m  asks  how  the 
peculiar  halo  or  vignette  appearaaoe  is  given  to  podtives.  A 
very  pretty  vignette  effiKt  may  be  pro&oed  in  the  following 
nuHuw:—- Cut  out  of  a  large  piece  of  black  card  a  hole  of  the 
deedred  Aom  for  the  vignette,  and  a  trifle  lar^r  in  diameter 
than  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  Place  this  on  a  stand  or 
foot,  so  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  lens ;  then, 
having  arranged  the  sitter  and  focused  properly,  place  the  hole 
at  such  distance  in  front  of  the  lens,  that  on  looking  at  the 
ground  glass  the  picture  presents  the  required  vignette  appear- 
ance, remembering,  that  the  nearer  the  card  is  to  the  utter,  the 
lar^  will  be  the  spaoe  in  the  picture  contained  in  the  vignette. 
If  it  he  desired  that  the  vignette  picture  should  vanish  in  a 
white  halo,  the  card  should  be  mhita  and  well  illuminated ; 
whilst,  if  the  picture  be  required  to  vanish  into  a  black 
ground,  the  card  must  be  black,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be 
men  to  keep  all  light  away  from  it.  * 

Reimmsksion  of  the  Plate  befoee  Developino.— 
F.  S.  L.  asks  whether  it  is  itijurious  to  dip  the  plate  into  the 
bath  after  exposure  in  the  oamOTa>  as  he  finds  with  large  P^tes 
it  helps  tlw  devd<^ng  solution  to  flow  more  evenly.  With 
tome  collodions  a  reunmerrion  in  this  way  would  tena  to  give  a 
foggy  picture,  but  we  have  not  usually  found  this  to  oe  the 
cose,  and  decidedly  are  in  favour  of  using  a  sample  of  collodion 
which  will  adifiit  of  such  a  procee<Kng.  Keimmersion  is  a  very 
great  asnstanoe  in  many  respects,  as  it  not  only  helps  in  the  more 
even  flow  of  the  developing  solution,  but  when  the  exposure  has 
been  protractod  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  it  would  be  ncarlv  im- 
posable  otherwise  to  cover  the  plate  at  once  witli  the  developer, 
and  it  also  removes  any  little  particles  of  dust  which  may  have 
settled  on  the  surbce,  which  would  form  centres  of  irregular 
action  (or  solid  nudd  of  h>ng  tailed  comets,  as  the  papers  would 
saj^  Bediwiug  also  ftuuroughly  moistms  the  film  all  over, 
and  makes  the  upper  nark  which  has  nearly  or  quite  dried, 
equal  in  its  develapment  with  the  lower,  must  port. 


Gbakulab  Appkaeancb  in  AxBrKENieED  Pafeb  Posi- 
tives.— C.  S.  asks  how  to  prevent  paper  positives  (both  plain, 

Cited,  an^  ^upienised)  tetrn,  beoranmgaK:(k]£da]i4  rellow,  and 
closea  tTfo  speeinteos.  ^  A  ifmilar  eBME  ptoditced  when  the 
positive  is  removed  too  soon  trom  the  lm>e.  bitb,  when  re- 
moved too  soon  tcom  the  washing  water  after  fixing,  or  when 
the  fixing  bath  is  too  weak,  or  has  been  in  use  too  long.  Bo 
remedy  is  known.  It  may  be  prevented,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — employ  a  new  (or  nearly  so)  fixing  bath  of  a  not  les.s 
strength  than  2  ounces  to  the  pint^  wash  the  prints  in  water 
before  fizinff,  and  then  keep  them  in  the  hypo,  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of*n  hour.  When  fixed,  wash  In  a  large  diih  of 
water  for  forh'-eight  hours,  changing  the  water  every  eight 
hours,  theif  giVe  them  one  or  two  short  Washes  in  hot  water, 
and  dry.  If  required  to  be  coloured,  it  should  be  done  befofo 
fixing.   See  second  answer  to  7.  S. 

Vabnish  fob  NEOATivBa. — Veritag. — "We  ti.se  a  colourloii? 
spirit  varnish  imported  from  Prance,  which  is  applied  wiiii  h^ ; 
but  we  confess  ignorance  as  to'  its .  compo^tion,  and  should  feel 
obliged  if  some  reader  cleverer  than  ourselves  would  enlighten 
us.   See  answer  to  "  Bungler,"  vol.  i.,  p.  M. 

Leathxs^vob  Collouion  PosiTtres.— ^iMftfur  asks  wbat 
kind  of  leather  is  used  for  taking  portraits  on ,  Tlie  kind  known 
under  the  name  of  "  Patent  Calf"  is  the  best  for  this  purpose; 
it  can  be  obtained  at  any  leather  warehouse.  2.  Brunswick 
black.  8.  Whichever  you  like ;  the  terms  are  used  indiscrimi- 
natdy. 

TO  COBBESP01SDE7JT8. 
W.  H.  H.— Collodion  will  lose  its  fluidity  when  kept,  owing  to 
the  evaporation  of  ether.  Cadmium  collodion  also  becomes 
glutinoas  when  kept  even  olosdy  stoniered.  The  reason  is 
Buppotied  to  be  a  reaction  of  the.  metallic  salt  on  tiie  ^nirr- 
line,  bat  very  little  is  known  about  it.  The  addition  of  lodido 
of  potassium  to  the  iodising  otmipouud  will  prevent  num  ao 
occurrence. 

B.  B.— Most  of  the  elementary  works  on  ph<rtiogn^ir  woitM 
contain  the  informatjon  you  -derire.  Our  ntoraum,  we 
should  think,  would  be  your  best  guide. 

An  Amateub.— 1.  Citrate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  2.  Either 
equal  part^,  or  a  saturated  solution.  S.  The  authors  stated  so. 
4.  floating  will  do.  5.  Amber  varnish  wotdd  not  do  so  well 
as  a  spirit  varnish. 

J.  B. — The  chemical  part  of  the  process  for  taking  pictures  by 
gaslight  is  the  same  as  for  daylight,  but,  ttl  course,  Uw 
^nec^alueal  arrangements  must  be  different.  S.  .See  anBwn 
to  S.  P.  Q.  B.  8.  Stereoscopic  pictures  may  easJj  be  i£kvn 
with  a  common  camera.  The  two  positions  for  the  camera 
must  first  be  decided  upon,  and  then  a  picture  token  from 
each  position.  These  two  will  then  be  stereoscopic  if  printed 
from  and  mounted  properly.  The  ol^gection  to  this  mode  of 
working  is,  that  the  object  is  liaUe  to  move  iu  the  interval  of 
time  elapsing  between  the  two  exposures. 

Enqthbeb.— F.  C.  S.  means  FeUow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

W.  D. — Iodide  of  ammonium. 

T.  T.— The  desired  information  will  appear  very  shortly  in  the 
"  Catechism."  In  the  meantime  see  answer  to  £.  B.  Q., 
vol.  i.,  p.  23.  Yes.  Will  our  correspondent  kindly  fiivour 
us  with  the  names  of  one  or  two  persons  iu  his  town,  who 
would  be  likely  to  undertake  the  agency  of  the  "  News  ?  " 

H.  H. — We  do  not  think  you  can  do  any  good  with  either  col- 
lodion ;  irg  how  they  work  after  mixing  them  together,  and 
aUowing  them  to  sbmd  for  twenty-fonr  noun. 

S.  K.  W.— See  answer  to  "  Nil  De^randum." 

G.  D.  S.— A.  S.  L.— K.  v.— Anthony.— See  answer  to  S.  P.  Q.  S. 

E.  C.—G.— Subscriber.— F.  C— An  Amateur.  —  Cornidi. — 
P.  L.  B. — Our  correspondents  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  save  them  the  trouble  which  is  indispensable  in 
mastering  the  principles  of  any  science. 

Stceiwd .— Suhscriber-J.  H.— W.D.— W.M.— J.W.— /.  P.O. 
J.  W.-J.  B.  P.— J.  C.  S.  —  J.  W.  N.  —  G.  M.  F.  —  J.  V.  — 
Earnest— T.  S. 


*«*  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cboobjb,  care  of  Messrs.  Petter  and  Golpin,  Belle  Saavage 
Tard.  Private  lettera  for  the  Editw,  addressed  to  tbe  offioOr 
should,  in  all  cues,  be  marked  "privi^ft*  T„ 
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APPEOACHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBmONS. 
Ix  January  next  an  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Bocietj  will  be  held  in  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Societ/B  Rooms,  Pall  Mall  East,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  -will  be  highly  successful,  as  that  is  a  locality 
which  u  easily  accessible,  not  only  to  photographer, 
but  also  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  pfaotogtaphic 
pxxigreaa.  And  again,  tiie  &cilities  finr  hvr*^^g,  and 
the  good  airangement  of  light  will  otrndnoe  materially 
to  the  suooeeB  itf  the  intended  exhibition.  The  Council 
of  the  Society  have  passed  a  resolution  which  has  not 
only  astonished  us,  but  many  othras.  We  hare  re- 
ceived several  communications  on  the  subject,  but,  as 
our  space  ia  very  valuable,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
giving  anything  more  than  a  general  notification  of 
the  &ct,  because  we  are  sure  that  if  the  Council  will 
only  reoooaider  the  subject^  they  will  see  tiiat  there 
has  been  a  d^r^e  of  precipitancy  in  passing  the  re- 
solution which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  deliberation.  : 
The  resolution  is  to  the  following  effect : — "That  no 
pbotognj^  will  be  admitted  that  have  been  exposed 
m  shop  windows,  or  otherwise  publicly  ezhildted  in 
this  eoomby.*'  As  we  have  said,  we  have  received 
remonBtnuicea  on  the  sultject^  and  we  perceiTe  that 
diawfttiafiwtiQn  is  expressed  in  other  quarters.  The 
resolution  can  excite  but  one  feeling,  that  of  dis- 
ipprovaL  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  effective 
attempt  to  defeat  tiie  object  of  exhibitions,  because 
it  -will  easUy  be  seen  that  to  exclude  a  photograph 
from  an  exhibition,  simply  because  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  shop  windows,  is  a  most  arbitrary  re- 
gulation, since  many  of  our  leading  photographers 
have  their  respective  publishers,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  s  publisher  would  so  &r  forget  his  own  interest  as 
to  wi&hold  the  publication  of  a  phot(^;raph  liataX  it 
had  been  e^bited  at  the  Sodety's  exhibition.  Ti^e 
■n  instanoa — There  have  been  a  series  oi  jdiotographs 
of  Chertxnug  recently  published,  giving  views  not  (mly 
of  the  fi)rtifioa(i<m^  but  also  of  ^  combined  fleets  Of 
Bigiand  and  France.  Now  it  is  very  cwtain  tlut  to 
pn^ibit  the  exhibition  of  these  would  be  to  lose  the 
sife  of  them,  because  the  interest  attaching  to  them, 
as  &r  as  regu-ds  the  public,  is  transitory ;  but  some  of 
them,  as  photographs,  woiild  be  interesting  to  the 
visitor  a  photographic  exhilntion.  It  is  clear  that 
each  a  reeolution  cannot  but  have  a  bad  influence  upon 
exhibitors,  more  especially  upon  those  photc^raphers 
who  publish  annually.  If  the  resolution  means  any- 
thing, it  means  tiiat  it  will  be  strictly  adhered  to ;  but, 
to  put  all  doubt  upon  the  matter  out  of  the  question, 
ve  hftve  it  ap<ni  oflkial  anthcoity,  that  "this  resoln- 
tkm  will  of  course  be  stricUy  carried  out  thoee  who 
leoave  the  photographic  irorks  and  arrange  them  on  I 
the  walla.**  Tet,  on  the  same  authority,  we  are  in- 
fimned  that  the  "rescdutiou  is  not  inteided  to  esolude 
the  jraricB  of  our  photographic  brethren  exhibited  at 


the  exhibition  in  Edinburgh."  Now,  unless  political 
or  geographical  changes  have  taken  pls^n  of  which  we 
are  not  oognizant,  we  believe  that  our  brethren  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tweed  belong  to  "  tliis  country." 
Altogether  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the  resolution  which 
will  preclude  the  posailuuty  of  carrying  it  out  How 
are  the  hanging  committee,  which  is  generally  composed 
of  metropolitan  members  of  the  Society,  to  know  what 
has  been  exhibited  in  Dublin,  Leeds,  Yor!^  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  And  again,  are  there  not  many  who  annually 
make  the  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  the  object 
of  a  journey  to  London  1  and  it  cannot  be  eiqiected 
that  they  can  have  seen  what  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  shops  of  London  any  more  than  the  Londoner  can 
have  seen  what  has  been  exhibited  in  provincial  shop 
windows.  There  is  always,  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphic views,  a  local  interest  which  requires  that 
they  should  be  exhibited  in  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  taken,  in  order  to  repay  the  trouble  and  expense 
attenduit  upon  t^eir  production.  But  how  uiyust  to 
exclude  them  from  the  benefit  of  metropolitan  exhi- 
bition. If  the  Council  are  determined  to  have  a  reso- 
lution passed  to  prevent  that  re-exhibition  of  pteturea 
which  has  so  marked  the  last  one  in  Coventry  Street^ 
let  them  pass  a  resolution  to  the  Avowing  effect : — 
"  That  no  photographs  will  be  admitted  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  previous  exhibitions." 

We  have  been  kindly  informed  by  a  correspondent 
that,  judging  from  present  appearances,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  a  very  good  collection  being  formed  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  exhibition  opens  in  December ;  and  a  new 
feature  has  been  introduced  by  the  managers  of  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  shape  of  prize  medals.  It  ia  intended 
that  they  ^hall  be  of  two  classes.  The  one  for  the  best 
photograph  produced  a  member  of  their  own  Society, 
the  (ntnex  to  be  given  to  the  photographer  of  the  best 
picture,  he  not  be^ig  a  member,  but  an  exhibitor.  We 
are  of  oidnion  that  this  cannot  in  any  way  ben^t  the 
canse  of  photography.  As  all  our  readers  know,  tiiere 
is  no  need  of  sach  a  stimulant  to  exertion.  There  is 
too  much  friendly  rivalry  in  the  ranks  of  photography 
to  need  the  bait  of  a  sUver  medal  Wc  all  know  that 
every  photographer  endeavours  to  produce  the  best 
picture  he  can,  hence  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  attempts  which  are  daily  and  hourly  being  made 
in  order  to  imfwove  upon  past  successes.  Again, 
it  must  be  a  matter  oS  oonsideiable  difficulty  to  decide 
what  constitutes  the  best  picture^  seeing  that  photo- 
graphy can  be  applied  to  so  many  things.  For  in- 
stance, here  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in 
onr  mind.  Will  the  prize  be  given  for  the  best  laud- 
scape^  the  beet  pcnirait,  or  tiie  best  copy  of  a  picture? 
All  tiiese  branches  are  very  important  in  thdr  way, 
and  to  each  ought  a  medal  to  be  awarded.  Some  people 
admire  nothing  in  photography  but  landscapes ;  othei-a^ 
picture  co^aes ;  and  a  veiy  large  sectitm^  those  in- 
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■femfet^  in.  photogrftpMc  mattery  portraits.-  So  that 
liert  Will  oe  the  introduction  of  «n  apple  of  discord, 
'kad  'wk&tevev  direction  tlie  irisdoin  of  adjudkators 
'may  takc^  it  k  certain  that  a  great  number  vill  be  ^iaa- 
satisfied.  However,  we  must  await  tbe  resuH  of  this 
new  63q>eriment  to  see  if  our  forebodiitgq  irill  be  bwofi 
out     aotoal  eai^erlenofc 


ON  THE  CALOTYFE  FBOC£SS. 

Each  negative  woeeaB  poBseesee  advuitages  wlddli  It  is 
tttterly  imposrilHe  to  eombine,  and  for  tliLi  reaaoa  only, 
men  never  can  agree  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  a 
nc^tive,  'For  architecture,  and  indeed  almost  any 
elaffl  (rf  subjects  except  statuary,  paper  givee  lesultB 
fine  enough  to  satisfy  a  very  festidlous  taste;  and 
in  truth,  for  boldness  and  large  pictures,  glass  gives 
iio  better  neulte  than  this,  Mudd's  *'wax-pa{>er" 
rock^  old  cottages,  Ac,,  and  Turner's  "calotype"  old 
oaks,  dee.,  equal  anything  of  the  same  size  that  ve 
meet  with,  whether  glass  or  paper,  Again,  for  a  fort- 
night's trip,  dty  plates  are  perhaps  the  most  con- 
venient, having  ihe  advaQtages  of  great  certainty ;  no 
need  of  4evdk>pment  until  our  journey  is  finished ;  and 
good  for  any  sul^ecrt^  statoaiy,  water,  or  laadsa^ ; — 
bat,  for  a  dx  weekii  taip  this  process  voiUd  bo  veiy 
SnoonTffliient  on  account  of  the  weight  o(  audt  a  quan- 
tity plates  (espe^af^y  if  large  ones),  the  uncertainty 
of  their  keepii^  so  long,  and  the  trouble  of  packiM  so 
many.  Vfet  collodion,  with  its  tents,  &o.,  ma^es  quite  a 
load  for  a  hoi'se^  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  impos- 
eiblfi  to.  transpoi-t  it,  Paper  alone  is  left  to  a  man  in 
theee  cases,  and  his  choice  lies  betwixt  wax-paper  and 
ealotype.  Perhaps  far  boldness  and  sharpness  the 
latter  19  the  better  of  the  two,  but  in  point  of  cheap- 
ness it  fs  infinitely  preferable,  and  certainly  it  is  less 
di^loult  (».  &,  as  as  I  can  judge,  and  I  know  both) 
to.a  b^inaer.  One  difficulty  aloue  there  ia  in  it^  and 
ihttt  ifl  our  first  considaatitm  j  vu^^ 
'  The  Paper. — Of  all  the  papexa  which  I  have  w<ak«d, 
none  give  as  fine  results  as  tbe  old  **Tnmer^8.**  Its 
even,  oloBe  grain  had  almost  the  uniformity  of  glass, 
and  its  dense  skies  needed  no  stc^^iing  out :  butaAera 
time  this  piake  of  paper  grew  less  uniform,  and  became 
also  spotted  all  over  in  the  process  of  bringing  out  the 
picture,  owing  to  there  being  small  portions  of  iron  in 
its  teiture,  which  unfitted  it  for  this  process.  "What- 
man's, or  Hollingsworth's  as  it  is  now  called,  is  perfectly 
free  frdra  all  nnpuritiee,  works  beautifully  white  and 
clean,  and,  indeed,  would  be  the  perfection  of  oaloQ^ 
paper  but  (cpt  the  one  defect— the  want  of  denaty  in  the 
blocks ;  this  &ult  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  care,  and  we 
must  either  rest  content  with  a  dirtvakjjOT  fill  it  out, 
which  is  aometii^ws  impossible.  The  Frencli  paper 
is  utteriy  uBeless  for  this  puipos^  and  no  amateur 
need  mace  the  e^wriment  and  waste  his  tim&  From 
wluit;  I  have  faeaH,  I  fllwald  almost  advfae  a  beginner 
to'  -work  a  few-  sheets  of  Tutdsi^b,  procured  at  az^ 
trustworthy  dealer's.  When  tiie  paper  is  ont  to  the 
size  of  the  dark  slid^  the  second  thing  is 
■,  To  losxsit — Take  ai^y  quantity  of  distilled  wat«, 

'  «nd  toeaoh  owaoeadd  Id  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
Aoothw  vetael  pi^  the  same  quantity  of  distiUed  water, 

-AcldinglffgnuDaeriodMhiof  potftsrinm;  diaidn^  Ohd 


pour  tin  fiofn^ms  together,  and  a  ydlow  pt«o^iSt«te'clt 
iodide  of  diver  will  be  fonned,  and  will  to)  he^ 
torn pour  off  the  liquid,  but  be  eareftd  that  itona  Of  tlife 
predrntate  is  lost;  add  3  or  4  ounces  of  raia  ia  dis- 
tilled water ;  stir  with  ^aea  rod;  let  it  remtlA  to 
settie ;  pour  oB^  and  repeat  tills  -wadiing.  The  reason 
tff  this  wftshing  may  a|q>ear  intricate  to  tiie  begiimev, 
but  the  seipeT^ion  of  the  iodine  <fr(HB  tiie  io^e  of 
potassium,  wbadi  leaves  die  latter  to  go  to  tke  iSAwf,  and 
form  iodide  oi  rflveri  causes  the  nitric  acid  to  be  free  to 
unite  witiithepotasrium,  and  toformnit^te  of  potemum, 
which  latter,  being  tolvhle  in  water,  -whilst  the  iodide 
of  silver  is  irt^t^tj  is  -washed  away,  or  nearly  bo,  in 
these  changes  of  water.  When  it  is  well  waahed,  pmfr 
off,  carefuUy  as  befc^,  as  much  water  as  pos^le, 
and  tlieu,  to  the  precipitatO  from  the  above-itienti<med 
15  grain  Solutions,  add  140  grains  iodide  of  potassiun^ 
and  fill  up  wHh  distilled  water  to  make  one  ounce ; 
probably  tiiese  140  grains  will  not  cause  all  tiie  pr^, 
eipUate  to  dissolve;  in  which  case,  add  a  few  grMoh 
at  a  time  until  the  whole  of  tite  iodide  of  sQvei'  i*  dftt- 
soli^  and  tiie  sDluticm  becomes  quite  dear,  T%fa 
is  adled  the  doulde  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiam. 
and  silver,  and  must  be  appUed  to  t^e  papers  eat'  tb 
tite  size  of  tiie  dark  frame.  To  apply  it  some  nati 
the  glsss  dish  and  float,  otibas  the  glass  rod,  but  I 
think  the  brush  made  for  photographic  purposes  is  moro 
convenient  and  less  troublesome.  Lay  the  paper  <m4i 
piece  or  two  of  blotting  paper,  and  brush  the  solution 
well  over  it,  first  along  and  then  across  tlie  sheet,  and 
hang  it  up  to  get  dry,  or  neariy  so.  A  man  may  readily 
brush  over  thirty  or  more  in  ata  hour ;  and  as  (when 
well  washed)  they  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  improve  with  keeping,  one  need  not 
fear  doing  too  many.  When  the  sheets  are  dry,  or 
approaching  dryness,  place  tiiem  in  some  large  vessel 
of  water  to  wash  out  the  ^mprafinous  iodide  of 
potassium  which  was  used  to  dissolve  tiie  iodide  of  silvar 
iQ  tbe  first  preparation.  To  do  tiiis  effectually 
sheets  must  be  moved  about,  and  the  water  ehai^od 
twice  or  thtjce,  untfl  each  piece  is  of  a  deep  primMsb 
colour ;  some  papers  require  three  hours  only,  nOne 
6boul4  be  washed  less^  some  four  or  five,  and  I  baTe 
met  with  one  paper  which  had  to  be  washed  for  rix  or 
seven.  If  in  tbe  finished  negative  there  are  White 
patches  it  arises  either  from  the  potassa  salt  not  b^g 
-washed  out,  or  from  the  liquid  not  being  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  tho  paper.  I  always  deem  tira 
well  washing  of  the  negative  sheets  one  of  the  moet 
necessary  points  in  this  pro^esa  I  am  even  carft-. 
ful  to  wash  the  yellow  ^eets  in  ^lean  -water  before 
hanging  them  up  to  dry,  In  this  stage  light  doea  no 
injuiy,  hcnrever  strong';  indeed,  it  do^  tlum  good  tq 
plftcq  tlionL  in  Strang  sunshine^ 


NOTES  FOB  ALPINS  FHOXOGBAPHEBS.  , 

DsABSni, — PectiapsaBhortgon^piBgaeooant  .(if  a 
pedestrian  tour  lately  made  by  mysidf  ujd  a  fiacud  to 
the  vall^  of  Zermatt  and  Aosta  may  not  bamnhtereat- 
ing  to  some  of  your  xeaden.  BGang-amatonr  ^hoto- 
gmplien^  sn  determined  -to  tij  {^lo^^'^^^jlBBM 
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tienoMfK^e  m^r  foTOijrita  art  on  Buch  an  exoursion  with- 
Mit  bptKuing  oiu;»q1v6s  with  too  much,  "impedimenta*" 
^4to^»{ii^  waa  only  a  seoondwy  ofikir;  a  &ot 
jt^fietaaxy  to  be  borne  m  mind.  Bub  we  kept  our  pho- 
iteg^phifl  ego  open  throii^out  oar  toor,  and  perhaps 
ft  note  <Xt  two  fta  to  what  we  saw  worthy  of  the 
^b«t<i^fEai^)Br'a  attentian  may  prove  use^  to  some  of 
vox  tmtiuMi  o£  the  camera  intei^ing  a  similar  excur- 

Aithopgh  I  had  had  Very  littla  {>xactice  ia  any  of 
(fte  liiy  or  pioBemtiTe  processes,  and  that  pmctice  hadl 
ttqt  paitieularly  pr^KMuessed  me  in  &V(>ur  of  aoy  01* 
thoa,  I  determined  to  tty  ^e  oxpimi  pi'oceas  of  Mr. 
LeweUyn,  which  seemed  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest 
.bdlify  in  prepatatioD,  and  the  greatest  pt^baiiUitiea  of 
wma  in.  the  result  This  deterqun^tion  t  came  to 
HI  anlaf  ta  avoid  the  disagr^ble  neceasiliy  f>{  develop-; 
11^  my  negatives  route"  at  night  in  a  stiunge. 
and  after  a  hard  da^y'B  vaik,  when  sleep  is  abso- 
aecesBsify.  ISoa^  the  {date^  (stereoscopio)  so 
fmntwad  '^ifm  w  sncoessfnl  at  ^rasezposux^devolop- 
Henty  «o4  xutoiuity  wer«  cailcetndd ;  &ut  (how  oltuea. 
JtM'tiie  pogitf  aawtenT'  thiu  to-qoaUfy  his  taost  svccesa- 
Jal'WwJitp  D  a  mishap  befel  them,  which  rendered  all 
■■mtt  <■  less  vorthlata for  printing pnxposes.  Notpoa- 
M«ia|[  •.box  $ae  holding  gUaa  plates,  I  borrowed  one 
ioem  A  ^iend.  'Ous  box  was  made  of  tin,  with  internal 
groovea  aa  asual,  but,  unfortunately,  the  interifn:  is 
blaokoned  with  a  very  coarse  lampblack,  mixed  with 
jsomo  T^clf^  and  smells  like  the  strongest  soot  from  an 
qnlinary  ooal  fire.  Although  I  took  the  precaution  of 
l^aoiBg  some  pfipiar  Joseph  on  the  t<^  of  the  plates  to 
perevBut  tbek  ahaking  about,  I  found  the  plates,  when 
X  tao^  them  out  isx  order  to  develop  them,  covered  over 
wUh  little  black  atoma  from  the  lampblac^  which  it 
Was  impoaible  to  get  rid  of  by  wasltiDg,  and  #hich 
heymyed  the  developed  plates  with  apote,  stars,  and 
onOB^  aocording  to  the  shape  and  aiza  of  the  particles 
dBpodtod.  I  udoee  a  prints  a  bit  of  the  Gijmnr 
gluaer,  which  runs  into  tho  vaUey  of  Zermatt  Here 
foa  «aa  ataod  aa  the  green  grass  and  touch  the  glacier 
with  your  hand  at  the  same  time.  The  negative 'was 
dmUped  soma  ten  or  twelve  days  aiW  exposure. 
Had  ail  the  platee  been  as  &ee  from  spots  aa  that,  I 
AiKdd  have  esteemed  them  worth  preserving  as  memen- 
teea  of  places  X  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
nrntini^  My  misfortune,  or,  aa  some  may  think  it, 
Mjr  want  foresight,  may  prove  a  useful  caution  to 
lng,iiiiiiiiii  not  to  employ  similarly  blackened  boxes  £pr 
IwH^'tg  their  oxymel  plates. 

Witb  the  print  of  Ota  glacier  I  send  yon  another 
tabn  by  tob  last  week  on  a  i^te  prepared  according 
to  fbe  novel  finrmuht  about  which  I  wrote  to  you.  The 
plate  had  been  aenaitiged  a  week ;  exposure,  3|  minutes. 
If  you  think  the  result  tolerably  J  shall  be  happy  to  give 
you  more  particnlars  concerning  the  process. 

In  addition  to  ti»e©  oxymel  fiaim,  I  took  with  me  a 
few  j^tea  prepared  most  carefully  according  to  Dr.  H. 

phuL  I  presume  my  tidlodiDtt '  was  not 
aiM|yt*d'for  the  prooeaa,  for  I  got  no  good  results.  The 
:  saana  oeUodioB  which  gave  good  negates  ^h  four  ot 
•  A^ianiiitea*'expoMa^  when  ettplflrjp^oKymel,  afibfcdacl 
Uit  a  fiiiii>  fiflatiTni  irhnn  Ami^oyi&K  Konii^a  flvsmlaj 
•adl'  f.iaait- aonyinoBd,  fmoi'  a^  ngnroer  o£  eatperimwita 
MaKefiiHy  madeNnnbe  ^  adtitm  homa^  that  ooqjnnel 
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or  syrup  processes  are  the  easiest  and  by  far  the  iopuoat 
certain  of  all  the  preservative  processes.  To  do  ai^- 
thing  at  all  with  gelatine,  it  is  neceas^  to  haY^  » 
sample  of  pyroxyline  made  by  a  veiy  experienced 
hand}  and  even  then  the  preparation  o£  the  plates 
ia  much  more  d^cult  and  tedions^  the  eiqKwure 
very  long,  and  the  results,  in  my  opinion,  no  better. 
In  the  last  number  of  one  of  your  contempo- 
iWies  there  is  a  paper  by  Abr.  LaweUyn  on  a  modi-< 
fied  oxymel  process,  which  will  be  found  most  excel- 
lent, although  it  is  diametrical^  0{^>06ed  in  ^eory 
and  practice  to  the  (pinions  of  Dr.  H.  Norria'and 
others.  Mri  Lewellyn  would  add  to  our  ma^y  obUga- 
ti<mB  to  him  if  he  would  tell  us  exactly  what  formula 
for  the  silver  bath  he  uses,  and  whether  he  maaufao- 
turoa  his  own  oollodiou,  or  whether  he  employs,  as 
I  have  been  told  he  does,  that  made  by  Poutiug. 
While  the  £nglish  photo^phic  authorities  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  having  a  l»th  slightly  acid,  the  French 
and  othor  continental  authorities,  Davannev  Mwkr 
hovffli,  &a,  as  strongly  insist  upon  a  neutral  onei,  nay, 
erax  one  with  a  tJightly  alkaline  reaction.  I  have 
been  trying  latdy,  aule  by  aide^  a  nentol  and  ^  acid 
one,  both  for  wet  and  dry  collodion.  The  films  sensi- 
tised in  adier  bath  are  equally  free  frvm  fog,  but  the 
neotial  bath  givea  &x  greater  rapidity  and  daua^  of 
imag&  I  have  employed  distalled  water  and  rain- 
water for  the  bath,  witiumt  any  percefitible  difference 
in  the  results.  But  this  is  a  kmg  digreasum  from  our 
road  to  Zermatt»  S. 

(AfticoaliMial.)  .  . 

tOnr  oorrespondeat  has  fonrardod  ns  two  very  beautiful 
pictures ;  tiiey  each  speak  volamea  for  tbe  exoellftnoe  of  the 
processes  by  which  they  were  taken.  The  one  of  the  gfauamr  has 
a  few  "  comets  "  in  one  oomer ;  but  thay  are  evidently  owing 
to  the  uDphilosophical  manner  in  which  the  maker  <^  the  tin 
box  had  tried  to  nuike  it  fturther  opaque.  Besitl^  comets  at 
this  present  season  are  ol^ecta  of  great  interest.  We  riiall  be 
to  receive  a  ftiU  aoconnt  of  the  novel  mode  by  wUeh  0fe 
aeooDd  named  plate  was  prepareA^as  also  tiie  oantiniiatiBn  af 
the  present  artMe,  wldidi  we  an  *«ra  will  ba  Mad  with  gnat 
intotestj 


Oh  Copies  ov  Dbsiqns  froduord  bt  THK  AnnEBixcB 

OF  THX  VaPOUM  op  PHOSPHORUS,  SULFUOR,  CmLO- 
KIHB,  AND  SnLPaURETTRD  HtDROOEH.         M.  A-  B- 

One  of  the  profesora  of  the  Technological  Univerat^  of 
Florence,  M.A.B.,  mode  in  July  laBl«  and  pnbUahed  in  tho 
last  number  of  the  Nmoo  Ouneato,  some  iutareatiu^  ^^e^- 
menta  on  ^  mode  of  reproducing' engrayiu;^  and  desigps 
by  means  of  vapours  of  diffurent  substances,  described  oy 
M.  Niipce  de  St,  Victor  in  his  ^per  of  Jilarch  last.  We  give 
a  hasty  analyws  of  this  interteting  communication. 

A  design  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  tho  vapours  of 
phosphorus  remoduces  itself  when  lm>aght  in  contact  with 
paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  eiiTer,  The  Tabonza  eon- 
:  dsneed  upon  the  outUmes  of  the  de«igp,  ihod  aottm  the  ground, 
deomnpoae  the  aalttrfsilve^  and  ^nxtnce  fiunt  Unea  which 
tepnaent  the  blacks  of  the  dei^  To  obt«n  a  good  repro- 
duction, it  ia  neceasaxy  that  the  demgn  should  remain  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  phosphoms  about  three-quarters,  of  an 
hour,  and  remain  in  contact  the  sensitive  paper  for 
twenty  minntes.  The  chloride  of  silver  not  deeompoMd'ia 
diaolndby  pbunngthe  paptr  on  tiw  fcypoa^phttaof  aoda, 
and  aftcrwatda  washing  it  tn  pore  water.  ^^^^^^|^ 


obtained  is  faithful,  but  it  ia  not  an  arttBtic  proof,  soA  Hia 
bric[mnl  design  is  always  destroyed  or  spotted. 
'  A  dedgn  can  be  reproduced  by  expo»Dg  it  for  some 
'moments  ts  tho  vapour  of  iodine,  and  pt&sai^  it  agaibst  a 
-paper  »zed  v)th  stacdi,  and  glazed  like  oidinaiy  letter  paper. 
A  single  cxpoBore  to  the  Taponr  of  iodine  nuff  ^ve  Bevetal 
eopies,  but  they  become  effaced  in  time,  and  uie  original  is 
■Jways  a  Ettie  damaged. 

One  may  operate  in  the  same  manner  with  the  vapouTB  of 
nlphur,  su1{^arettcd  hydrogen,  and  chlorine.  In  the  case 
of  the  two  first  nameaTapours,  the  paper  is  prepared  with 
the  chloride  of  silrer.  In  the  case  of  chlorine,  a  sheet 
of  paper  dzed  with  etarch,  and  soaked  in  a  solntion  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  chlorine, 
.has  its  iodide  deooni|)OBed ;  wb  liberated  iodine  co^bora  the 
starch  a  aky-Uue,  which  designs  the  blacks  of  the  engraTing. 

Whaib  are  the  essential  elements  c£  the  r^aodiictioa? 
What  are  Uie  agents  vhich  modify  them  ?  It  was  ^nite 
aatwal  to  thwk  at  flat  at  the  ckonical  action,  and  to  aamre 
omselTOi  if  it  raally  wurka.  In  Csct,  the  oondensatiop 
-dC  the  Tapows  is  always  greater  irhere  thete  is  Ae 
xgmAmt  aCBjiity  between  the  Taponrs  and  the  substance  with 
'vhieb  the  outlines  of  the  design  are  foond.  Among  the 
oumeions  experiments  which  d^orautrate  this  troth,  h  will 
•uGBce  to  cite  the  following  &cte : — ^In  e^qwafng  to  the  (dios- 
phorUB  the  designs  made  with  different  substances,  the 
greatest  intensity  sction  has  always  been  obtained  when 
tlie  substanoe  employed  was  oily  or  fotty  matters  in  wluch, 
as  is  kaowo,  jMio^ihoros  dissolTeSi  XhQs  ongraTings 
printed  in  printer's  ink  reproduce  thamselvaB  much  more 
quickly  vhen  the  ink  is  fresh  than  when  it  is  dry  or  old, 
aod  veij  mooh  more  quickly  than  if  the  design,  had  been 
traeed  with  oommon  ink.  figures  traoed  wpm  paper  ntii 
alccAol  which  were  allowed  to  dj^nntH  they  became  mvisiUe, 
re[aodaoed  themsdves  perfectly  mon  staiKhed  ftper  after 
vzpoBOte  to  the  r^Murs  of  iodine.  The  reproduction  is  nmdi 
ioebler  when  wat«r  is  substitated  ibr  the  alcohol ;  it  is  well- 
known,  indeed,  that  iodine,  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
IB  alnoat  inaolnMe  in  water. 

Chemical  action  therefore  intervenee  in  the  phenomenon, 
but  it  is  not  the  emential  or  unique  cause.  The  greater 
or  less  degree  of  poli^  of  the  snrfuse  exposed  to  the  vapoun, 
for  eample,  lue  a  mach  greater  innuence.  Two  papers 
were  exposed  at  the  same  time,  the  one  glazed,  the  other 
not,  ana  a  condeosatioa  was  produced  which  was  eridentJy 
nuchgreaterapcmtheseoond  than  upcHi  the  first.  Afretted 

S^per,  imitating  the  akiu,  nmilar  to  that  used  loy  book- 
Ddws,  repnidacad  the  aipaiitifls  in  man  sombre  ootUnes 
than  the  ground.  The  borders  oi  the  p^ier  exposed  to  any 
vapous  whatever,  especially  if  thej  are. ohafra,. reproduce 
mmselTes  in  snndi  deeper  tints  than  the  rest,  and  thus 
show  that  th^  are  more  charged  with  npoars.  lliese  last 
fiw:ts  lead  to  the  st^)pasition  tbat  any  mechanical  action 
exorasKd  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  p^ier  would  detemine  an 
uequal  omdeneatwa  of  the  Tapours  to  which  it  might  be 
exposed.  Now,  experience  hss  proTcd  that  a  design  inade 
upon  paper  by  rubbing  it  so  lightly  with  a  point  that  the 
outlines  were  not  risible  to  the  eye,  snowed  itsdf  distinctly  as 
soon  as  the  paper  wsfi  exposed  to  the -npoms  erf  iodind.  .  .  . 
To  raider  the  appearance  of  the  design  much  more  distinct, 
it  is  advisable  to  operate  wpoo.  paper  sized  with  starch  and 
ghized,  to  expose  it  to  the  vapours  of  iodine,  and  then  to 
plunge  it  in  watw;  the  design  then  shows  itself  of  a  beantifitl 
azure  blue  npon  a  modi  clearer  ground. 

By  pressing  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  a  seal  or  a  plate  of 
engrave.!  comwr,  and  afterwards  exposing  the  paper  to  the 
Vapour  of  iodine,  the  outlines  are  seen  to  appear,  even  when 
the  •pAjper  is  washed  after  the  action  of  the  point  or  of  the 
■e^. pressed  against  it,  and  dried  bef<ne  ' exposure  to  the 
vapours  of  iodine.  A  pkte  of  well-poUshed  glass  {nweots 
the  same  phenomenon,  but  in  a  much  feebler  de^rea,  and  if 
we  ppexate  by  pressure,  this  pressure  most  be  mooh 
stronger. 

All  these  ciiperiments  and  many  othcr^  lead  to  the  con- , 


clufdon  that  the  cause  of  the  fact  announced  by , 
de  St.  Victor,  is  the  mechanical  alteration  tbat  the  iliepfpf 
paper  undergoes  in  certain  pcdnts,  and  that  tbu  priudipal 
cause  is  in  many  cases  modified  by  the  eheaaieal  actun  vbun. 
operates  between  the  vapours  and  the  substance  of  which 
the  deago  is  composed.  It  will  be  toie,  in  general,  tint  eac|> 
time  that  a  surface  has  nnd^gone  a  mecoanical  action  of 
any  kind  in  soma  of  ita  I*rtB,  it  acquires  on  these  parts  tlis 
property  ol  condenang  all  the  Ti^xmra  that  fall  upon  it,  aocL 
combining  with  them  in  a  special  manner.  We  faare  re- 
oouTse  in  this  way  to  a  rath^  similar  thecnr  to  tbat  by 
which  the  images  of  Moser  have  btea  explainea,  which  were 
probably  iracol  by  a  condensed  vapour,  after  a  mechanical  or 
physical  action  had  modified  apcm  some  points  the  mcdeoolar 
condition  of  the  snr&ce.  The  images  obtoined  by  M.  Kaxsten 
upon  plates  of  glass  or  metal  by  means  dactrif^  dischai^gea, 
and  which  became  viable  by  exposure  to  any  vapour  what- 
ever, prove  that  deotricity  is  apt  to  produce  the  molecular 
alteration  which  afterwards  detenninea  the  ctxidensation  of 
the  vapoura,  unless  one  prefers  to  admit  that  the  etectricity 
alters  the  veil  of  vapoor  of  water  which  nataially  covert 
the  surface  of  the  body  acted  upon  by  it. 

Are  light  and  heat  able  to  tm)duce  aaakyons  efifecta? 
M.  A.  B.  has  made  some  en)eriments  with  a  view  to  aanrer 
these  questions,  but  they  nave  not  lad  to  any  condqalre 
result ;  the  only  fact  very  clearly  obsarved  is  the  fdlowing : 
a  white  paper  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  exposed  to  the 
solar  rays,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  certfun  time  afterwards  to 
re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  vapours  of  the  iodine,  has  preeenteiclawhitespot 
at  the  point  which  ooriesponded  to  the  focus  i  which  proves 
that  at  this  point  the  condensaUon  of  the  vapour  waaiesv 
than  elsewhere.  Others  will  find  perhaps  better  means  o£  evi- 
dencing the  action  of  light  and  heat. 
^  In  coublumon,  evoyuiing  induces  m  to  beBero  that  Hbn 
diSerentphenomena lue  tluse  pointed  out  by  MU.  Nidpoe^ 
lloeer,  Kargten,  have  their  common  oriffin  in  the  molecular 
alteration  produced,  on  cwtain  ptnnts  of  uie  surface  itf  a  body, 
by  a  change  of  portion  that  some  molecuks  have  andergone  ; 
this  di^lacement,'  this  new  state  of  equilibtium,  may  after- 
wards become  in  its  time  the  cause  of  tJlie  unequal  coadenaa- 
tions  of  vapour.  Hie  laws  which  govern  these  different 
attractive  actions  remain  hidden  like  aU  the  laws  of  molacular 
mechanics.— Omhuu. 


THit  fHOIOQBiPHIO  BZHIsmOH  AT  THB  OKYSOUk 

PALACE. 

BBCOHD  HOTIC8. 

Thebb  is  here  an  almost  ntta'  absence  of  compontive  pho- 
t<^;raphy,  exc^t  in  the  productions  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Leanungton,  which  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  priiKai^e 
which  we  believe  scarcely  applicable  to  photography.  Bat 
we  vriD  not  now  eat&  mto  the  question,  as  it  wooH 
foreign  to  our  purpoae,  and*  would  require  more  space  thsua 
we  have  at  oonunand,  bat  at  some  future  time  we  may  take 
the  subject  op,  as  much  <m  aoootrnt  d  its  aj^^icalHlity,  its 
utiliQr,  and  uie  gctieral  oraundentions  wbidi  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  its  use,  as  of  whi^  may  be  said  against  it. 
We  have  no  objection  to  ^gle  or  even  double  figure  sub- 
jects, which  can  be  taken  in  one  sitting ;  what  we  most  ob- 
ject to  is  the  patching  process.  Ibe  j^otograph,  Fading 
away,"  is  an  exqnidte  ^ctore  of  a  psinfiil  sncgeet.  There 
is  such  an  amount  of  true  feeling  in  it,  that  we  cannot  help 
givinf^  it  a  lengthy  notice.  The  picture  is  treated  in  the 
foUowug  manner,  and  is  anex«n[difioaticn  ef  thenbeutifiil 
lines  by  uie  poet  Shelley : — 

"  Most,  then,  that  peeifMi  tbrni 
Wfakh  km  and  idnlratlOB  auDUt  view 
WltboM  ft  bwuing  heart;  thoao  antra  vda^ 
Which  steal  Uke  Rtreams  along  a  Add  of  uiow 
Hiat  tovdr  oaOltie,  which  ti  fair 
A*  breaUilug  ntarblcv  periah!" 
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'Ii  ■t&B^imtro'ii  It  beaalSflil  ^rl,  on  vhou  comitenaaco 
%  tfrtaaiti;r  vritten  her  doom;  mm  and  wasted,  she 
ndBntis  on  an  impromptu  bed,  bdund  whicli  stands 
■hei  >i$ter,  sonwfully  musing,  and  immediate^  fiicing  the 
(teter  Id  'tlic  tender  mother,  who  gazes  on  the  wasted 
ftirm  of  her  cM!d  with  ^reat  matcrDal  anxie^.  On 
her  Inee  is  the  BiUe,  which  she  has  jost  been  reading, 
atod  at  the  window  stands  the  lover  of  the  tack  girl. — He 
-  viik  mdbudiDly  penrnTeirasa  is  watching,  from  the  window, 
iba  settiDg  sun,  whicli,  to  his  eye,  is  evidently  a  typo  of 
iter,  wtko,  for  him,  is  no  leas  surely  fading  avray.''  It 
SHsna  almost  incraiible  that  such  a  difficult  subject  could 
lie  so  beautifully  treated  by  a  merelT  mechanical  process. 
Bat  t3te  great  success  which  attends  mt.  Robinson's  efforts 
Ii  firing  to  lus  being  so  ably  seconded  by  a  young  lady, 
-■iei,  tOttxtbeleaat  of  it,  is  thorou^ly  able  to  sp^ei^te 
udiMer  into  tbe  fedhig  of  the  poetry  aentament  which 
it  fa  tAi  olQect  to  ducidate.  36  tba  character  what  it 
inay,  she  thcmirugfaly  understands  her  part,  and,  with  an  art 
IMdisriy  her  own,  she  makes  the  lecture  something  extra- 
erfnaxy.  In  this  instance  we  are  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand how  she  can  enter  into  the  subject  in  a  manner  so 
(fti  amorr,  "because,  of  all  characters  tnat  of  a  sick  person 
IsthenostdifilcQlttodeHneatc.  Erenon  theslage,  aWsted 
fey  the  trickery  of  the  profesaioti,  a  correct  represoitation 
ti  the  dxaracter  is  a  triumph  of  artistic  skill  \  but  when  we 
eoODEr  io  pfaotogtaphy,  which  would  expose  anything  like 
ektnatetras  supmlaousness,  it  is  really  astonishing.  That 
tliere  loe  defects  in  the  jncture  we  do  not  deny;  there  are 
ittuy;  but  these,  we  apimhend,  are  not  attributable  to  any 
ftsAof  the  eompceer,  rat  ue  inseparable  from  the  means  1^ 
^SA'tte  fietare  is  obtained,  ror  the  axe  oi  the  picture 
there  Ss  decidedly  too  maoh  drapery  on  dtber  dde  of 
wisdom,  while  the  arrangement  of  one  or  two  thin^  is 
iArirtj^  out  of  drawing.  But  probably  these  are  thii^ 
i^di  may  be  obriated  in  future  attempfa.  Then,  again, 
{biiagh  the  secondary  figores  which  are  necessary  to  form 
the  trietore  are  good,  and  are  equal  to  the  average  run  of 
good  ii^KHografmic  models,  yet  the  difference  between  the 
iwdd-— the  gaa  of  models— and  the  others,  is  painftilly  per- 
oefitiUe.  For  instant,  the  figure  which  represents  the 
■Bfeear  faik  to  give  that  true  expreaaioa  which  is  requisite 
tar  the  part  assigned  her.  She  enters  but  pi^tially 
into  the  feeling  of  the  subject,  and  the  exprea^on  is 
conaoquently  forced ;  hence,  instead  of  a  countenance  por- 
tnjiii^  mdanchdy  feeHngs,  we  have  one  of  blank  musins, 
not  quite  in  keratng  with  the  rest  of  the  picture;  whUe 
the  kdj  who  playa  the  part  of  mother,  does  it  so  well 
tMttM  caBUot  help  being  straek  with  the  truly  maternal 
enrsBim  of  her  iace.  Hiere  is  all .  that  solicitude 
wfieh  nootherly  inatinchi  prompt-^thst  loving  gaze  which 
th»  mtfthfT  bestows  on  her  favourite  sick  one.  Tlie  male 
igurp  is  wen  placed,  and  although  the  beholiler  only  sees  his 
bach,  there  is  in  the  attitude  a  pensivenese  which  at  once 
tefla  its  own  story.  We  wiah  Mr.  Robinson  every 
sqeMsa  in,  that  peculiar  and  difficult  branch  of  the  art ;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  rocogoised  as  the  artistic  departoient  of  photo- 
oflby,  let  OS  at  I«uit  have  men  who  can  do  the  proper 
unhand  in  tiie  proper  manner.  This  picture  gives  a  good 
idaof  Mr.  Bobinon's  capaUUties,  and  wemuat  really  warn 
Ifr.  O.  G.  Bqlandsr  to  look  to  his  Jattrels.  There  are 
one  or  two  other^motares  in  wlwA  we  agun  have  the 
fiivonrite  model.  Tho  first  is  a  small  picture  entitled  "  I 
kBDsr."  Tliere  is  a  girl  walking  along  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
ilmnil  with  scrupulous  care  in  the  country  fashion — in 
&et,  the  costome  partakes  of  the  antique,  and  it  would 
nqnire  but  little  stietch  of  the  fancy,  to  imagine  that 
■hff  was  ^  "  Kvangeline  "  of  Longfellow — by  her  side  is  * 
smiling,  wicked-looking  littie  lass,  who  evidently  is  in  the 
secret  as  to  the  cause  of  all  this  melancholia,  undoubtedly  the 
resall-  of  a  love  affair,  and  the  picture  represents  the 
time  when  the  mischievous  little  teaze  is  rallying  her  friend, 
aitd  is  with  a  chut^e  uttering  the  words  "  I  know."  This 
is  the  only  attempt  ve  have  ssui  at  hamonr  on  the  part  of 


Mr)  Hobinaon,  and  he  has  the  advautaec  over  otli^'coin- 
positive  photc^raphers,  that  he  cati^utfy  excludes  wh|it  is 
vulgar,  and  knows  where  to  stop.  There  is  {dso  aitpih&r 
picture  in  which  there  is  a  girl  dying  (our  &,vourite  beiojg 
again  the  model),  represented  with  such  statue-hke  fidelity, 
that  our  admiration  is  divided  between  it  and  "  Fading 
away.'*  The  drapery  in  this  study  is  sometluDg  marvellouft  j 
every  fold  is  so  cw^ully  placed,  that  were  it  a  copy  from  a 
marble  statue,  there  could  not  bs  greater  precision  and 
accuracy  displayed.  Underneath  tlua  picture  are  the  fbUow- 
Ing  lines  :— 

....   "Sbcnerer told  lier Ion; 
But  kit  ooacealment,  like  m  worm  1'  tbe  baS, 
Faed  CO  tur  duuuft  cbMk." 

AdminUy  does  tbe  fiHie  of  the  modd  portray  the  feeling  of 
secret  love.  There  is  such  a  gentle  hrraU)leneaB,  and,  at  the 
ssme  time^  such  an  unmurmuring  resignation,  that  were  this 
figure  painted  on  canvas  or  sculptured  m  marble,  great  praise 
would  oe  due  to  the  artast  who  conld  so  idealise  the  poet^ 
description.  Howmnch  greater, then,istlie  praisedaeto^ 
artist  who  has  borrowed  the  expresuon  from  a  Kving  model; 
Tliere  are  some  smalier  but  lea  pretending  pictimB 
heare  by  Ms.  Robinson,  evidoitfy  impetaoDsHons  of 
"  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood,"  whose  adrcntareB  with  tbe 
ravQDona  wolf  have  been  more  extensively  nad  than  many 
more  pretentious  vxdomes.  In  these  pdctnres  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  same  care  in  grouping  which  so  distingoidMS 
Mr.  Bobinson's  efforts ;  but  the  model  is  £ir  inf^or  to  the 
one  we  hare  already  alhided  to.  Probably  we  find  a  greater 
difliBrenee  owing  to  the  contrast.  But  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  Ihenursery  favourite  badscarcely  sudiasmirking&ea 
as  that<tf  any  of  the  figures  in  these  pictures.'  In  this  li^  ths 
c^ef  fault,  that  the  moded  has  been  imable  fulk  to  appro- 
tdate  the  task  wluch  she  has  to  perfi:»m ;  but  in  tne  hands  of 
such  a  skilfid  trainer  as  Mr.  Bobinson  we  may  hope  to  see 
greater  results.  Altosether^  the  "  Bed  Biding  Hood  "  series 
cannot  hr  any  means  be  compared  with  the  other  studies  we 
faave  notMad.  While  we  see  many  d  Mr.  Robinson^  basfc 
productions  here,  ve  misi  that  most  chanuing  of  all  hta 
poetic  salgeetB,  "  Juliet,"  that  was  exhilnted  at  South  Ken- 
sington,  and  which  we  doll  not  soon  foi^.  There  is  also 
one  faune  which  was  exhilutsdat  Coventry-street  Exhilstion, 
withthraestadies,viz.,''yamty,"*'Fear,"'*DevDtioD."  Afl 
these  are  runarkably  clev«,  ixA  his  decided  sueccss  is  his 
study  of  "■  Fear."  There  is  in  tlte  face  ntch  a  true  expreasiMi 
of  faar,  that  the  inscription  is  needles.  How  strikingly 
it  contrasts  with  those  mandHn  attempts  to  illuatmte  f»r, 
whidi  are  oonstantly  made  in  the  ghost  pictures  for  the 
stereoacops.  There  is  a  refined  delicacy  in  the  expreeajon 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  bpt  at  rare  intervals  in 
compositive  photography.  What  does  Mr.  Bobinson  thmk 
of  .the  suggestion  of  illustrating  Longfellow's  Evangeline? 
Here  is  an  qwortonity  tot  hun  to  enter  apon  a  sulgeot 
wUA  he  Is  fnUy  competent  to  handle.  Then  is  in  that 
poem  all  the  nsuilici^  wad  ynnjneitaii  of  fbaling  irliaeh 
are  neoesiary  for  tills  tium  d  {nctnre. 


CHBUOAI.  KOlfRKCLAtTIKB. 
(ComtlMied.)  ' 

Ivthe  next  number  of  the  **PH(yro<3RA.rarc  Kews** 
we  propose  to  give  a  table  of  the  symbols  and  equiva- 
iMits  of  substances  used  in  photography.  Before  pro* 
ceeding  with  the  subject  of  metals  and  metalloids, 
shall  describe^  as  htieOj  as  is  oonostent  with  clearness, 
the  nature  of  ^aa  compoation  of  the  different  gases 
referred  to  in  tha  preceding  artacles.  ' 

Oxygen  is  »  fransparent  and  ci^onrlftss  mas,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  about  1'1007.  Its  jiro- 
perties  will  be  gathered  from  the  necessary  rrfereojces 
to  it  in  future  articles.  ^  j 
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PHcmniR&PHie  NBirai 


^M^iiaogubfi^kBi  orKygen^  is  a  pennaiiMrtly  ■■Ustio 
gdfS  /^t^i  Hyeoi&o  igravit;*  of  ir^idi  i» mxkem  Ham  1cm 
than  ,fHij)rgm  It'cttmlniiies'  witii  the  lattar  gut  in 
efjiui  IpcopotDtionai  to.  feom  water.' 

^itngon^  ev,  -as  .it  is  aometimeB  tmned,  aEofce,  is  a 
QotouflAas  and  -iBodoroos  gas,  of  a  specafio  gravit]r  a 
tviile  lesa  than  Dxygoo,  viz,  0'9748.  This  gas,  in  the 
{HfopiOrtion  of  80  parts  to  20  of  oxygen,  formi  atmo- 

Nitrous  aoid  is  Ibrtaaed  fay  oondeDmng  the  vapour 
aiisuig  from,  the  niixtiiize  of  oxygen  and  deutoxide  of 
awt^  If  100  ueeaures  oC  the  Soaaae  is  mixed  with 
3Q0  of  the  laMoTf  it  unmediatety  oondenm  to  10<^ 
aittd  the  rasalt  uiaidis^  red  vi^war,  termed  nitrooa  said' 
■ng^Tf  irbiAf  when  cooL  eztmtgh,  is  eaodenaed  to  tiie 
mad  •have  mQnta<niadi  The  propoftioiM  in  vUsh 
nitto^BB  and  oi^gea  combine  to  f<Hm 


Protoxide,  connsta  of 
■Deatoxide  ...  ... 

H^ponitrou  add 

Nitric  Acid  ,»  «• 


...    100  uote,  and  SO  oxygen. 
...    100       „      100  „ 
.„    100      „      IfiO  „ 
...     100  200  - 

-.100        „       260  „ 


There  «re  aeren  hydrogenated  acids,  or  hydntcidB, 
all  of  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  1  equivalent 
of  hydvogeii  to  1  of  chlorine,  bromine^  iodine,  fluorine, 
sulphur,  selenium,  or  tellurium.  Aa  only  one  add  is 
g^y^  by  the  combination  of  hydr(^|;en  with  each  of 
these  metalloidEi,  the  symbols  ar&  thus  written  : — -Hy- 
droohloiic  acid,  H  CI ;  hydrobromic,  H  Br;  hydriodic^ 
H I J  hydrofloiic,  H  F,  &o. 

-BOdon  of  hydiacids  aiid  oxadds  irith  bases  fiirms 
Stilts;  the  eoiftbinations  of  hydrodUcniGacid  and  nitric 
acid  with  potash  and  lime  give  salts  of  those  suhBtoncee. 
In  the  formation  of  hydraoid  salts  tme  may  as  reason- 
ably attribute  it  to  a  simple  union  with  the  bas^  as  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  hydracid,  the  radical  of  which, 
iat  uniting  with  the  metal  of  the  base,  abandons  the 
hydrogen,  which,  with  the  oxygen  of  this  same  base, 
forms  water.  "When  the  reaction  takes  place^  in  the 
midst  of  a  liquid,  and  the  salt  remains  dissolved,  it 
cannot  be  known  exactly  what  passes.  For  example, 
hydrochloric  add  (H  CI)  uniting  with  potash  (K  O), 
may  as  well  represent  hydrochlorate  of  potash  (H  01, 
KOV  'as  the  chloride  of  potassium  (K  CI)  and  water 
(H  O) ;  but  ff  the  salt  which  foimed  be  insoluble, 
<Aie  deccimMsithm  of  the  acid  and  the  base  is  rendered 
visible.  It  is  thus  that  hydrochloric  add,  united  to 
^ft  .oxiide  of  ailvBi^  gives  insoluble  ohbzide  of  diver 
and  water,  which  may  be  thus  stated:  Hpl-f  AgO 
it>A^Ca4-H0,  tQNdnwUario  add  +  oxide  of  aaver:^ 
ddedAe  of  dlveir'^'  miae.  ■ 

lA  'the  Baits  formed  by  an  oxadd  It  !s  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  acids  unite  with  the  base  to  form  the 
salt ;  in  this  case  there  is  no  decompositiMi  of  the  add 
iii  the  baaej  thus:  H0.NO,  +  ig  0  =  Ag  0.N  O, 
4  Ti  0,  nitric  add  +  ojddeof  silver  ^  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
■i4wr.+  KWfctor. 

The  equivalent  of  watw  which  was  united  to  the 
acid  is  aloncf  separated.  These  two  bodies,  recfultibog 
fitvtn  the  action  of  an  hydradd  or  an  oxadd  upon  a 
met^Uc  oxide,  are  both  equally  salts. 

There  is  a  compound  bod^  whidv  in  iia  general 
ejects,  has  all  the  duiracteristics  of  a  simide  body ; 
tbiji  bt^.is  «yaAOgen,  x^raseaated  by  the  tgmbfd  Oy, 
aijfit  were  indeed  a  dmple  body,  though  it  iaintrvth 


omnpotod'of  3  «((ni>ra]«>tsof  carben  to  )  ftfititimgwinf 
Ot  N:  OyMogen  ^ma^  be  produMd  by  lieatii|^<mHb^ 
cool  and  ammonia  in-ecmtact.  Combined  with  potav 
duo,  ii '  jbnns  a  eoiApDUnd  very  fr«prently  employed 
in  |^oton«^iio  opeiations,  viz,  oyanide  of  potassiuTri,' 
K  C^.  It  ifl  to  the  preeenoe  this  gas  ihM  Fraadali 
blue  owes  its  brilliant  odour,  and  its  emnlonation  with 
hydrogm  and  other  bodies  produces  several  a«rds  in 
very  extensive  use^  among  whidi  is  included  that 
deadly  poison  hydrocyanic  add,  commOTily  called 
praswp  add.  ^  ■ 

.Ammonia  itself  ia  ft  com^oaxA  possessing  dngalwr- 
pDopertfefk  it  i^ilbauedoif  a  copibinaiUonof  1  aqwiw- 
lent  (nT  nitn|gei».with  3  «f  Iqr^ogen,  And  .whe&  anari 
howd  with. )  iDWwieBt  of  it^  in  ita  lUj^oDy. 

reaenblfs  -«  jmftdUio  (wde^  afid  i»  bj  mang"  ^km/un^ 
.o(««dd»edja»:fH»^  -  .  ■  . 

GUo^fine  4s.  a  giQfnish  odoured  gas,  «id,>by  its, 
ootabinaUon  with  metals,  produces  the  Bunawviia, 
chlorides.;  and  when  «Qnibined  with  oxygan  ia,  fhe^ 
proportion, $rf  100  puta  of  cbkndne  to  llii^95  of. 
oxygen*  itproduo^i  efilQri9  afn4s  and  when  ooonbiae^f 
with  the  same  gaam  othw  p^xH^ions,  it  nves  pxo^, 
toxide^  perooude  of  chlorine,  kfi.  Hydrochloric  add> 
or  muriatic  add,  is  likewise  formed  £nm  a  combination: 
of  chlorine  with  t^drc^UL  CUorinie  deatrojA  nvflir 
v^table  colours  submitted  to  its  action. 

Besembling  ehloribae  ia  some  its  projperti^  apd 
derived  fiom  a  fiouJar  souxcs^  ioduu,  in  comhaiMttion 
with  various  substanoe^.  ia  extensively  used  in  tha> 
practace  of  {^otography.  Jt  may  .be  obtained  by. 
dxying  and  powdering  seaweed,  and  treatzng  it  with, 
sulphuric  add ;  a  vapour  of  a  violet  oolour  is  given  oS^ 
which,  if  recdved  in  a  cool  body»  condenses  ea  i&s  sidea 
in  the  form  of  scaly  cryst^  -having  a  somewhat 
metallic  lustre.  These  crystals  axe  the  substance 
termed  iodin&  It  has  the  power  of  deetrt^ng  vege- 
table cx)lourH,  and  <»mbined  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen, 
forms  acids.  It  also  combines  with  oxygen,  [ooducii^ 
the  substanoe  termed  iodic  add. 

Another  substance  resembling  the  two  precedini^ 
can  be  Obtained  from  bittern,  the  residual  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  salt  has  been  removed  fipm  a  large 
quantity  aearwater — this  is  termed  brondns.  The 
prooess  of  obtahiing  it  from  tattwn  ia  someWhal  oMn- 
plicated.  It  ctnnbinea  efthervith  oxygen  or  hydrogen, 
forming  in  the  first  case  IffCHDoic  add,  and  in  the  lattic«* 
hydrobromio  aoi<L 

(7b  wmlum^y 


AocELKRATnra  Agent  (conlinueii).  — Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte  has  described  '&  very  excellent  aocelesating 
agent— hon^.  The  whole  basis  of  his  process  con- 
sists in  the  great  reducing  power  of  grape  sogap, 
when  mixed  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  sensitive  plate.  On  account  of  the  difficultly 
of  proevring  perfeotlf  pure  grape  sugar,  as  the  com- 
merdal  ortide  is  almost  always  adulterated  with  fordgn 
Bttbetancei^  it  ia  prefinaUe  to  use  honey,  which  Memd 
to  meet  all  ends.  It  ia  mneh  to  be  prrfen«4  ika^  the 
honey  ehoidd  he  dd  and  eaikdied :  not  the  -ordinavy 
Narbonne  honey,  whidi  is  most^Apqnentiy  ,iaiiH^ 
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■whiA  Jma  b«en  §ar- »  tong-  time,  uu  vhich,  by 
•zycMvre ,  to  tiu  ftir,  has  ■  beoome  ptofectiy  aoUd,  or 
ttoaiiy  Hm  plate  beiii|b  fint  all,  prepared  in 
tlM^vdiBary  way  witii  ooUo^oOi  and  th«  vsual  nitrate 
<]f  flilwe  bathf  is  to  be  witltdrawii  and  aBowed  to 
dtauL   Tban  m^a  a  ^fiiip  oompoaed  as  folio  vs : — 

HkntaoTaUm  ...     »      »  tOOgniiM. 

XMttillfid  w&ter    m      «     •«     •«  UonnoM. 
(Nd  haaey  ...  m      »      ...     8  „ 

AIcU^hI  mt         ••>        .»         ...        1  f, 

IBx  and  filter  in  difibsed  daylight,  and  titen  oany  Ihe 
Bqoid  i&to  •  daA  nets,  iind'^ltoF  dooi^  animal 
chaawoal  until  ofdoariasB :  -place  a  lunp  tsS  caat^duv  in 
liie  taMer,  and  let  H  Btaod  fbr  a  short  tim^  uid  it  in 
Mady-for  usth  After  the  plate  -v^th  has  been  -re- 
moved-from  the  nitnte  of  ralrer  bAlih  has  ^drained  for 
a  few  minute^  this  syrnp  is  to  be  poored '  oter  l^e 
I^Bte^  and  Aen,  after  a  aeeond  dndning,  1^  plate  is 
nady  io  be  i^oed  in  the. dark  fratnol'  This  method  of 
prepatration  yidds  a  film  of  mch  exqnttiHe  setirittTO- 
nas,  tiiat  Mr.:  Lyte  haa  moceeded  iji'  taking  '1^  its 
neaau  Alps  galling  aul  mtves  bretddng.  In  a  -warm 
^BHkte  ft  plate  thoa  prepand  vin  not  keep  its  great 
aauHi'vaieBB  toe  more  than  an  hour,  bnt^  in  Ed^uhAj 
imtaatanaooa  pictures  may  be  taken  after  firar  or  five 
boon  koe^ng.  Fyrog^o  aeSd  is  to  be  used  for  de- 
vrioping. 

-  Vviet  flone  conditloite  of  tiie' nitrate  of  mlver  bath 
amd  e^odion,  the  addition  of  gfycynbisdne  to  the  for- 
mer acts  as  a  powerful  flcoeleratiDg  agent.  The  best 
kind  of  collodion  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  co- 
kmrleos  cadmium  one,  neutral,  or  slightly  acid  to  test 
paper,  aad  giving  a  tolerably  creamy  film.  The  ni- 
Anvte  of  iShw  bath  is  to  be  made  in  the  foUowing 

jftlMfl  Bftnte  of  sIlTflr     .u  .••  OOOgnJiu. 

I«dU»«f  wAnlam        ...     ...     ...     8  „ 

AMobol         ...         ...        ...  ...        8  „ 

OUcU  acetic  add...     •»  ...    10  nimnu. 

W*ler       ...      .„      ...      „      ...    20  oonco. 

^Che  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  cadmium  must  each 

ha  diaaplved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  and  tfien 

mi^ed  and  agit&ted  until  ih&  precqntated  iodide  of 

aUvtt  haa  rediasolTed  in  tiie  nitrate  <Mf  Bilker,  then  add 

tiie  i^yc^rriuzin^  acad,  and  alctdud,  and,  lastly,  the 

»mw"d««*  oi  the  mter.   It  ahonld  be  ffltoced  before 

nsdng. 

If  it  be  wished  to  add  the  gl3royrrluane  to  an  <Ad 
nitrate  of  sUver  bath,  it  can  be  effected  as  foUows: — 
add  the  required  quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  to  the 
bath,  and,  aiter  well  shaking  than  t<^;etlier,  coat  a 
l^ass  plate  thickly  on  both  sides  with  collodion,  plunge 
AtM  the  bath,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  about 
tventy-fonr  hoars  j  at  the  end  of  that  time  remoTe  it ; 
filter  the  batii  through  fine  fittarinj^^paper,  and  it  will 
befit  to  u^eb 

Tba-^roper  kind  of  derdt^inng  solDtion  to  use  for 
ihia  ^uipose,  is  one  containing  leas  aoetic  add  than 
nswJ.  If  thsee  be  more  than  10  OT  15  minima  to  the 
oono^  the  ncigaitiTe  will  be  wanting  in  vigour  and 
ilmiifj.  the  anad-having  too  netttrding  an  ef^ab  w  the 
xailad«glK»wwQ|'thepyKigaUi»aoid.  A  little  alcohol 
awy  be  added  if  neaeswiy*  to  make  th»  nlaHoa  flow 


Have  than  aiira  .cflB<e  will  ha  xeqaibad.il«.-<ii^4Mig 
with  glyoyrtfaiane  in  the  both.  <  The :  awafiitMliriMi 
of  the  fifan  is  so-  much-  iumased,  thit  cironmBtanAeW 
which  would  have  been  without  efieet  in  tfae  orditaaity 
procoA,  will  hare  give  rise  to  stains  and  maridagsi 
Vertical  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  dipper  are 
liable  to  be  produced,  if  tiie  |date  be  not  mored 
up  aad  down  several  times  ^ritilst  in  the  batb. 
The  plates  diould  also  be  drained,  and  the  vxriem  ot 
bath  solution  Uotted  off  the  hack  vrith  filtering  paper, 
otherwise,  peculiar  wary  markings  are  liable  to  be 
jModoeed.  Dnst  and  insolnUe  particles  floating  about 
in  Hie  cdkidum,  or  any  of  the  sdutioma,  eanndly  as 
tAiey  ahonld  be  avoided  in  any  photograj^  psDcaa^ 
mint,  in  this  ease,  be  aqteoially  gaarded  againak.  EnA 
with  every  pgeeamtiimto  insure  suoeaes,  the  owmber  nwwt 
make  up  his  mind  to  oooasiMial  fiuhnes  when  working 
with  g]yc)rrrhizine  in  the  bath.  The  whole  action  of 
^lis  resin-sugar  is  veiled  in  obscurity  and  uucortainty. 
(2b  t«  wmHiimtd.) 


IT.-^KNKSAL  PBnVCIFLES  OF  FHOTOORAraT. 

Q.  What  does  the  art  of  photography  coniprehokd?  ' 

A.  Theartof^iotogrMsbyoompreboiiditiiewholeofthe 
opcratioiw  (rf  whuh  the  ol^ieBt  is  to  obtain  a  phitors  1^  tto 
actdon  of  light. 

Q.  Upon  what  principlea  do  these  qperatioaB  depend. 

A.  AV  Iiatever  may  be  the  peoaliar  prooais  of  photegiapby 
adopted,  it  is  uccessary  to  obtain  a  seuaitive  suriace;  that  is 
to  say,  a  surface  which  is  readily  affected  by  the  chemical 
action  of  light. 

Q.  What  are  the  senntive  surfoces  geDerafly  emplo^^  ? 

A.  A  chemical  oomhination  of  silver  with  other  different 
bodicst  ohiofly  iodiae,  bramim,  eft(oriM,  &o.  The  iodid'e  of 
nl^er  is  the  most  iaip(»rtant ;  but  when  emjilOTed  altmct  the 
action  of  the  Ught  is  slow,  and  it  it  mfenhfcw  on  thia;ai> 
count,  to  use  it  m  conhectioa  with  other  aaltacfialTier.sncb 
as  bromide,  chloride,  CTanide,  or  nitrate  of  Jdhrer.  By  tbiv 
means  the  chemical  effects  {noduoedt^  Bght  are  Increased 
in  ra^dity. 

Q.  What  distmcUon  is  made  as  to  the  diffoent  Idnds  of 
sensitive  pceparataona? 

A.  TheM  may  be  divided  into  two  slasses,  aamefy,  those 
which  produce  a  picture  solely  by  the  astien  of  tbe'Vehtf 
without  requirmg  any  subsequent  development;  and  thosa 
which,  after  being  exposed  to  the  light,  require  to  be.  de- 
veloped by  the  application  of  other  chemical  action. 

Q.  How  may  a  picture  be  podnced  by  tike  sde  actSon  of 
theh'ghtonthesenBitavesnmoe?  '    '  ' 

^.  The  chloride  of  tibur  iupr^inated  wftlh  the  niftste 
of  silver,  and  used  in  a  dry  statev  ia  eapaUe,  hf  the  sob 
action  of  the  lis^t,  of  fKodaaitf  pKtam  a  gMt  ^gow 
inteouily.  '     '  '  i  ' 

Q.  Is  this  the  sensitive  surface  otnnmonly  csnfJpyed? 

A.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  obtaining  proo&  technically 
tmned  po*^veM.  As  it  Is  rehitivciy  slow  m  action,  it  is  ^t 
used  in  the  camera. 

Q.  What  preparation  is  used  f(v  obtaining  thoas  pitturca 
which  have  to  be  aAenrards  derehiped  ? 

A.  Iodide  'of  silver  ia  generally  employed,  to  which  ii 
added  some  other  salt  of  ^ver,  snch  as  the  nitnite  oi  silver, 
which  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  puriace  to  the  highot^ 

^r&a  snrfacn  a6  prepared  rapidly  acted  upon  by  the  Hglrt  ? 
A.  It  is  BO  extremely  sensitive  aa  to  be  acted  np6n  fay  tIM 
ftoblcet  crdioary  nm,  and  ia  (terefiM  ^Klally  adapted  fiit 
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4k  iiiiM«lie«enrftiV9<KMili]igaftiMlqrli£Mdinte 
procoB  of  prejHtraUon  f 

A.  Tbe  senntire  oMtiiig  for  poratires  or  negMrm  mtist 
ahnjn  be  prepared  in  a  room  from  vbich  tbe  choidcal  rays 
are  excluded.  When  80  prepared,  the  pkte,  pi^ter,  or  glasB 
on  irhieh  it  has  been  fOTmed,  is  placed  in  tiie  frame  adapted 
fiw  its  reoeption,  and  exposed  to  the  Bght. 

Q.  Wlwt  is  the  effect? 

A.  The  action  bepna  immediately;  jnodndn^  ae  the 
n»tnal  Teaolti,  vUtea,  Macks,  and  half  tones,  the  Kiiftoe 
being  affected  with  a  rapidity  proportionAto  to  t^  intensity 
of  the  light 

Q.  How  long  nuutthe  sensitive  sorfiwe  be  exposed  before 
it  is  affected  by  the  light? 

A.  Tbe  time  of  eKpoBora  varies  aoeording  to  the  Bstnre  of 
yroanrtiMi ;  it  n  tstt  ritorfc  for  the  cwodioD  plate,  and 
longer  for  tin  albameaisea  paper.  Even  when  the  prepara- 
tfon  used  is  preois^  tiu  same,  the  time  varies  aeooming  to 
the  iateiw^  of  the  light.  In  tUi,  praotiod  alme  oan  gmde 
the  operator. 

Q.  Has  the  <^>erator  Ampij  to  take  Into  acooont  the  in- 
trasity  of  light  and  seoBiMreneas  of  the  preparation  ? 

A.  In  taUng  a  ptctare  in  the  camera,  tno  operator  moat 
bear  in  mind  the  .colour  of  the  object  to  be  photogr^ihed,  ita 
distance  from  the  camera,  and  the  colonr  as  welfl  as  tlw 
inieonty  erf  the  Ught  which  foils  npon  it. 

Q.  Ib  a  picture  taken  in  theeanunrinbleimmediatetymi 
bong  taken  frconthe  oamoa  ? 

A.  Tim  inmgM  obtained  in  the  omen  are  nsoallyiBTiaiUe 
until  they  are  developed  by  another  proees.  The  chemical 
Ments  md  for  thia  purpose  aie  very  nnmerotA ;  amoogst 
tnsm  an—gallio  acid,  pyro-galUe  add,  solphate  of  {mtoade 
of  inm,  mercmy,  &c. 

Q.  How  is  ibi»  openticn  of  develt^g  the  pictnre  or 
image  t«  be  perfonned? 

A.  The  opaataon  most  take  plaee<in  a  room  frtnn  wfaioh 
the  chemictJ  raysare  excluded,  and  the  process  most  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care  in  order  .that  it  may  be  arrested  at 
tbe  proper  moment,  wfaidi  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experience. 

Q.  After  the  pioture  ia  developed,  is  it  affected  by  the 
aet^  of  light? 

A.  The  Borfooe  retaining  its  seniitiveneBS  would  imme- 
diately blacken  <at  being  e^osed  to  tiie  light ;  henoe  it  is 
Beoeemy  to  destroy  its  sensHiveneBi. 

Q.  Uowcanthisbeeflfeeted? 

A.  The  (iteration  is  acoom^ished  in  two  ways ;  the  pre- 
panrtitn  may  be  rendered  insensitiTe,  and  that  pordoh 
whid  is  not  necesaary  to  the  formation  of  the  |Mctnre  may 
be  removed:  the  second  jtrooesB)  which  is  generally  oon- 
sidmd  the  best,  conitets  in  oomj^etely  culminating  all  the 
Hnehanged  senaitire  coating. 

Q.  Kaw  can  this  be  done? 

A.  By  the  emploTment  ai  an  agent  capable  (tf  dissolving 
tiie  ))art  (tf  the  senaitire  ooating  not  acted  npon  by  li^t, 
without  afiiactinff  the  [actore. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  solvent  for  this  purpose? 

A*  HypomiMute  of  soda.  The  c^Mraticm  is  termed  fixing 
the  peooC  The  pietuM  are  then  washed  and  dried,  and  if 
the  diSenot  operationB  have  been  peifonned  with  propo- 
oarei  th^  may  be  preeenred  for  an  indefinite  period. 


Utcroscoptc  Photoohapht.— U.  a.  Berfatth  has  succeeded 
-n  reproduoiiig,  by  photography,  the  parasite  of  the  puasite  of 
Hie  boe,  mt^tyiag  it  1,000  diameters,  that  is  to  say, 
1,000,000  times  in  tmrace.  This  acams,  says  tbe  Patrie,  hti- 
biown  faithwto,  t>  oorered  with  a  snperier  carapace  in  fbrm  of 
aa  arohed  roof.  lie  cUws,  armed  with  air-^oles  and  sharp 
clawi,  eoable  it  to  foe  itself  in  a  powwfiil  manner  upon  tbe 
Buoroinqiiia  iaieot  whieh  eanies  it  abon^  and  at  the  eiqwoae  of 
thebabiaaenaf  whietaitlMsitsdf.  lalhengrtteriesofciw 
tioD,  where  ceases  these  stnnge  secies  of  tbe  infodtdiy  small  I 


TIKWS  n>R  FHOTOQKArHERS  KEAIt  tO?n>6!t.  ' 

[Several  correqmndants  have  favoured  us  with  siugcstions  o* 
the  above  subjecL  Whilst  we  beg  to  o&r  our  thaoks  to  all, 
we  have  sdeoted  the  fidlowing  extcaotsj  as  bmng  like^  to  inte- 
rest oar  readers.] 

Sir,— If  aii^  <A  tiie  fdlowing  suggflstiMS,  taken  wit^  tit* 
many  othen  you  will  doubtless  receive,  are  (Mf  the  least  oae^ 
I  am  folly  repaid.  Every  place  mentioned  I  have  wgnSi. 
ritited  on  foot.  , 

Ta  WfH^ntd  by  Wsv  tiun:  alight  at  BudMy  atafaoa 
(not  going  into  ue  town  of  Watfwd)*  tiien  weatward  t* 
Hmiftr  ifiUf  at  thedolue  (a  gen),  an  eztttwive  view,  locAiog 
toward  the  northrweat  .ficmn  &  field  oppoeito  the  entoanoe 
gate;  tben  eoutfawaidg,  towards  Pismer,  from  a  field  naat 
the  residanee  of  Mia.  Marsh,  may  be  seen  westward  BuiMp 
Commtn  and  Seetrtoir;  ppocoed  still  towards  Pinner,  from 
the  carnage  drive  of  Mr.  Faulk€$  (tbe  outer  gates  ord 
gvoeraBy  open),  £pBtaa  raee  stand,  distant  fiiwty  mflee^ 
may  be  seen ;  thm  to  Pinner  station,  and  so  hone. 

Or,  having  readied  Hamper  MiU^mm  two  fiddsiOnd 
over  a  a^la  into  Moor  Park,  the  aeftt  of  Loud  Ebury  <aU 
public  wdk),  from  a  spot  near  the  house  is  a  most  magaiti- 
cent  view  north-east ;  Oust,  leaving  the  park  by  the  soot^ 
west  lodge,  is  a  very  extensive  view  lookmg  west. 

Hiea  to  Bickmaii8Wc»th,  and  home  by  tha  Watfoid  flt»* 
tion,  from  which  there  are  late  tiaina. 

N.B.  Thirty-six  gallons  of  table  beer  an  enry  4aj 
placed  in  the  maricet^plaoe  of  the  viOigB  «P  Siekinn»' 
worth,  pro  btmo  puiUca. 

Or  to  Watford  station,  tbenoe  to  Ctt$hiabtirjf,  the  sent  tt 
Earl  Essex,  throegh  which  there  is  a  poblio  path.  To  «ea 
tbe  beech  trees  alone  would  repay  one  n»  a  joom^  of  ftOO 
miles.  There  are  charming  Uttle  bits  towuds  Aldeaiamt 
Buskeg  Heath,  Crwel^  Grun,  Chort^-WMd  Commim. 

Or  go  by  train  to.Bromkifi  Sent,  then  by  poblio  convey- 
ance towards  Sevenoaks,  alight  at  tbe  Poikiti  Arau  on 
Mahnscott  hilU  and  revel  for  a  kmg  day  in  the  boattttel  of 
tbe  meet  lovely  scenery,  and  home  ra*  same  route. 

Or  alight  at  the  turnpike  gate  i*  Pratt's  Bottom,  walk  to 
Koockhott,  and  |^  aaniniui  to  Cheviimg,  the  sea^  df 
Lord  Staidu^;  *us  thrown  open  every  Wednaxlay  afkr 
(Hie.  Then  go  and  coont  the  Enoekholt  beeches  till  diuier 
time,  and  get  haek  to  Fnttla  Bottmn  in  time  to  oatch  tiw 
coach. 

Or,  bdng  at  &oml^,  go  ('all  publio)  aeross  Sir  S.  Scotffm 
Park,  Bonner't  Park,  at  to  the  beet  cricket  ground  in  Emg-' 
land,  Chitlehurtt ;  have  a  peep  at  the  Church,  and  ntom  bgr 
the  road  passing  through  Widmore;  these  latter  foraoua, 
tote  the  works  of  Mr.  A.  Mdluiah,  Mr.  B.  Smith,  and  others. 

Then  there  ace  not  a  few,  engaged  all  theweeJc  in  London, 
who  go  early  train  to  Epeom,  and  walk  over  the  M'ckbam- 
dowm  to  Box-hill  or  Dorking,  have  dinner,  and  faoaoe  by 
train  thvongh  Bei^ite,  and  ihejf  can  testify  to~  the  beautiliU 
views  they  saw,  aiu  the  ^c^rietors  of  tlie  hotels  to  the  haga 
dimurs  thffr  ftte, 

A  walk  from  Gadrtone  to  Bagate  paaNa  many  beau  Ufol 
plaeee.  The  BodiVnest  at  Gadstone,  NtOfidd,  filetohiBg>> 
ley,  all  rich  with  quaint  old  chimneys  and  gaUes. 

Or  go  to  Abbey-wood  station,  by  oonve^ance  to  Be:de7 
Heath,  walk  to  Beri^,  then  by  NarA  Cray  Church  to  Foof  a- 
cray;  but  aviait  to  this  country  particularly  requires  in- 
quiry about  conveyances,  which  are  usually  in  a  tranntjoa 
state.  There  is  most  beautiful  fidiam  at  Foot's-oray  Pkua 
(Lord  Bexkgr^B),  and  also  beantifu  spwbi  on  the.iirar 
CroBch. 

Or  go  to  Pondera  End  station,  walk  to  Cbxogfoid,  thca 
through  a  part  of  Epping  Forest  to  Woodford. 

Or  to  Stones,  see  rectory-hoase,  Ankerwyke  yewa^  &a., 
cross  the  bridge,  and  go  by  Old  Windsor  to  Windsor.     -  - 

\m  SeptemUri  1868.  ^SiicAii;  <i.Mi/ 
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StBj — ^Fcnoit  me  to  nwDtion  a  few  qmtB  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, which  I  think  wbnld  be  availabb  to  the  photognpher. 

"IbB  first  I  shall  name  is  Dartford.  The  camera  might 
be  placed  oloee  to  tiie  railway  station.  The  view  would 
conipriBe  a  portion  of  the  riv^  Darwent,  but  more  like  a 
l^£e-i2ian  a  river,  with  a  good  deal  of-  pretty  weed  floating 
in  the  water,  and  pctnreBqnely  Burronnded,  as  it  we^,  witS 
willows  and  other  trees,  many  of  th^  drooping  over  the 
water.  At  a  short  distance  would  be  seen  a  very  extensive 
builifing,  a  paper  manofactcny.  I  would  suggest  a  walk 
Ivtwven  S^obd  sjid  Maidstone,  including  Danuey  Park,  and 
CotdHun  Hall,  the  Uedway,  and  tiie  bop  gardens  (when  ap- 
pnnchinff  ripeaksss).  This  I  {vopose  surveying,  as  also  the 
coontey  between  Dartford  mA  Serenoaks,  which,  I  am 
Ml,  woimds  witli  antaqnated  hoaasB  and  ooaftttraoenery. 
IfRpMeafaoawalkfrom  Woohrieh  to  BtMl  Therelsa 
yntfer  hit  betwem  Abbey-wood  station  and  Beadon-wdl, 
Wfc  It  it  aa  op  hill,  and  I  fbnnd  a  fly  frnn  t^  statkn 
wy  aceetrtaUe  ^t  carried  five)  and  cost  two  sUlhun  and 
liipeaM).  I  was  not  able  to  phottupraph  tiiia,  as  I  had  an 
cBgagCTient  a  little  ihrtber<m.  FUrfleet  appean  very  pretty 
ftoM  tliB  water,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Aei^nl  good  views 
nif^t  be  taken  there. 

Between  Outahalton  church  and  West  Croydon  station 
tkwe  an  Tarioos  piotareaqne  Tiews;  Canhahcm  parKHuge 
and  Wan  die  seen  from  near  the  cburoh,  the  road  to  Bed- 
dsagtou,  Beddington  chureh,  chnchyard,  house  and  park, 
witi^  crows*  nests,  the  Wandle,  clear  stream  weeds,  felled 
tteber,  ftc,  Wootten  Mill,  on  the  .Waadfe,  Unmtda  West 
CmdoB. 

WhnUedon  VtA^  apfmachsd  ftoB  the  ■tatfmii  woaU  be 
» <«iea  place  to  tdn  soBM  views  of  lUiaM 

I)oabueeB  the  towiog  path  between  Haatptoo  Court  and 
Wegrbridge  would  be  avaihible,  keening  the  camva  away 
ftem  the  waiter^  edge,  in  older  to  dlow  the  towing  hones 
to  pasB,  oUurwise  both  photopiipherand  camera  mi^  per- 
fam  an  wivolantary  snronMsaantt  on  the  slack  rope. 

On,  and  between  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Common,  one 
evtwo  views  ni^t  be  taken,  thoug^i,  as  &r  as  I  have  seen 
it,  not  equal  to  Urnneey  for  the  camera. 

Kotbiny  Park  and  the  Mcde  may  be  said  to  be  the  perfec- 
tiem  of  wooded  scenery.  The  parts  I  know  are  between  one 
awl  fewD  nuke  from  the  Box^bill  station.  A  good  view  of 
Brac-Un  oui  be  had  a  wcj  ihat  diitanoe  north  of  the 


The  view  from  the  toraoe,  or  from  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Wrtwuid  (ot  pai^  if  allowed),  may  be  mentioned,  bnt  I 
am  not  vcrr  sangnine  that  it  would  hma  a  pleasing  camera 
piBtore.  If  a  an&cieDt  Incadth  of  country  were  taken  to 
nm  apanorama,  ^  efifoot  would  be  imivoredf  bat  thii,  I 
iUnk,  oould  only  be  pnnMrly  dwe  with  a  panoranuc  camera, 
aofr  adapted  to  tlra  tourist  <u  a  day. 

I  vnoeratand  that  Perivale  church  is  the  very  picture  of  a 
country  church,  and  oi^ht  to  be  photographed.  I  have  not 
yefeaeen  jt. 

■  F^roBi  photogrwobs  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have  read  of 
Ike  topography,  I  should  judge  that  about  St.  Albans  a 
good  deal  would  be  foond  to  suit  the  camera.  I  have  the 
tnatinatwe. 

One  day  I  mounted  Moswell  Hill,  frcan  Homsey,  and 
psHnig  the  road-aide  ion,  with  pond  in  ftont,  kept  to  the 
tif^t,  and  getting  over  a  style,  or  between  some  poets,  I 
found  an  excettent  view  d  tiie  new  County  Lunatac  Asy- 
faan  at  Colney  Hatch  from  tiwfiddk  Xtrawndedmeaome- 
what  of  Boberbmn^  views  of  C<»uit«itjn<^le. 

Hiere  is  much  ground  about  Hampstead  Heath  that  the 
|ihotoRm[dMr  might  occupy.  Mr.  Archer  once  told  me  tiiat 
OB  a  dear  morning,  and  early,  the  Crystal  Palace  nnght  be 
seen  from  the  heath,  with  St.  Paul's,  as  it  were,  in  a 
valk^  beneath.  There  is  a  secluded  nook  almost  closed  in 
with  timber  north  of  Higfagato  ponds,  on  the  east  side  of 
Caa  Wood,  tM^wonU  be  avatbiMe  on  an  eoGeeedlngly  bright 

Atfeher  also  told  ne  that  between  Forat-gatostotUn 


and  Leytoiwtone,  vbn  aoana  txeei  4ihBfc«oali<£nl  good 

T rate  studies.  , 
saw  a  msgmaooit  view,  by  Archer,  taken  in  Eltham 
Park,  but  I  beUeve  it  wae  bgr  extsuxdlnKi7  fimxw  that  W 
gained  admittance. 

Tbesoenery  is  rather  lully  and  wild  about  Bookhimt  HOI, 
between  Woodli:^  and  liOughtM.  Then  is  «  onrioDB  oak, 
split  in  two  parta,  both  living,  betveoi  the  fanmpikoi  Wond- 
iwd,  and  the  Bald  Faced  Stag. 

I  |vopoae  investigating  Chigipell-nnr,  tTi'muU  Fonok, 
starting  fsom  Woodtord  stataon. 

There  are  some  pretty  bits  of  the  New  River,  osatellated 
engine  house,  &o.,  ah»g  the  "  Green  IraM,"  running  north 
fr«n  Highbury-park,  ^oke  Newii«gtoB,  and  the  new  church, 
Stdu  Newii^^n,  would  form  a  good  interior  view,  I  ahouhi 
think,  the  oa[atalB  of  the  iv*Tnp*iif  iw^pg  ffft^itAi^i  and  tiHio 
being  carved  wwh  abont  the  ohfi"Off^. 

Then  are  many  days  on  which  Ane  views  aught  be  taken 
about  London;  for  instaooe,  St.  Paul's,  and  each  back  ttf  the 
river,  and  bridges ;  from  Southwark  bridj^  a  vary  retired 
spot,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Tonple  gardots;  fiommet  Hoose^ 
said  the  Houses  of  Pariiamwt,  from  Waterloo  and  Haagerw 
ford  bridges;  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  river  buik,  and 
Westminster  bridge,  with  a  glimpse  of  Lambeth  paisice,  in 
me  view,  from  the  Strand  end  of  Uungerford  bridge.  I  waa 
much  strnck-  with  this  one  magnifiooit  day  thia  sozumer, 
and  we  have  had  very  many  earn  days. 

At  low  water  I  tlunk  a  venturesmne  photMtrapher  mij^ 
take  good  viewB  of  Lan^ietik  Palace,  ana  the  Howes  of  Par- 
liament fioan  the  middle  of  the  river.  Ihoe  an  a  few  dxf 
^ta.  Let  him  be  pnmdad  with  fishing  boots,  ud  a  bn* 
not  fiu:  off,  and  oommawe  <^wntunB  aa  Mon  befm  lov  vmtar 
aa  nonhle. 

I  may  unntion  that  I  &14  the  late  Mr,  Soott  Archer^ 
camera  an  excellent  one  for  working  wet  collodion  in  the 
open  air,  as  it  eaablesnie  todi^>euaawithataat.  Ihecaily 
chemicals  I  carry  are  collodion,  eilvcar  bath,  and  devel(^)er, 
with  a  bath  of  common  water  to  dip  the  plate  in  aflw  do- 
veloping.  Mr.  Archer  did  all  hu  pictures  so,  and  they  an 
e<iaal  to  any.  His  improved  platelbox  is  a  capitsl  contriv- 
ance, each  plate  rests  m  a  separate  cell,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  an  ordinary  dark  slide,  resting  on  the  ccKnen  omij. 
There  is  also  a  plan  of  ventila^g  the  camera,  which  is 
pleasant  in  hot  weather,  and  prenroita  U10  Vi^nor  of  ether 
being  inhaled.  I  inoloRe  a  ivint  from  a  negative,  over-ex- 
poseo,  which  I  took  last  year,  on  Good  Fridsy,  th»  only 
whole  hoUdi^  of  the  Londtm  man  of  bnaineM.  That  day 
this  year  was  unfortunately  too  windy  for  outdoor  opecatioas. 

20A  SaHoHber,  1858.  wTs.  H. 


TO  REMOVE  THE  BLACK  TABNISH  FBOM  GLASS  POSITIVES. 
— TO  OBTAIN  8TB0NOLT  FBINTUia  KEGATIVES  FBOIC 
VADCT  QLAaS  POSITIVES. 

Edinburgh,  SepUmber  270, 1858. 

Sm, — Your  idea  of  a-weekly  ^ioto^M>hic  newepapor  ap- 
pears undoubtedly  the  ri^t  thing  the  preeeot  time,  a 
time  far  too  advanced  for  the  sbw  pace  of  the  raontbfy 
journals ;  vwy  good  in  tiieir  way,  doubtlen,  but  that  wiay, 
a  way  neceesarily  obstructive  of  all  aetivily  in-  correspcnid- 
enee, — ^no  mean  agent  in  promotiag  the  da«>di(qHMnt  of  any 
science  ;-iBo  I  not  only  wi^  you,  but  eoaaida  that  faff  yov- 
right  de(»aion,  you  have  already  more  than  half  achieved  an 
eminent  euccees. 

Even  in  your  three  first  numbers,  your  onswen  to  querists 
have  thrown  much  light  on  some  of  my  own  difficuItnB ; 
while  a^ain  soma  of  uieir  que^tms  have  indicated  one  or 
two  pomte  where  {a-ivato  eqperienee  might  be  uaefol  to 
them.  Thus,  in  ^'■S/onemag  0»  Bktek  VamiA  from  Obm 
Pontuies,"  I  would  at  once  say,  use  chloroform— methylated 
chloroform  for  aheapneas ;  it  acts  like  magic,  for  no  soouer 
has  the  idato  been  immersed  in  a  flat  dish  of  the  fluid,  tdftn 
the  blacfc  varnish  hqoefles,  and  flows  off  as  if  it  had  never 
been  ttiSA.  lUek  lumpe  of  the  vamidi  about  the  edges 
give  «  little  man  Innu^  but  they,  too,  yldd.in  not  tamr 
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liitort^flBoavdi,  and'to  iteplfr  «entook  urttb  ^  fluid,  without 
any  mec^uuiicftl  rabbing.  Out  of  seme  aeventy  plates  black 
vanii^M  «t  mtJBtlM  prQtriouBlf  only  two  went  wrong,  and 
-ihosQ  from  my  trying  toe  eSeot  of  a  wash  of  diBtOled  water 
after  the  chloroform.  The  moment  the  wata*  tottofaed  the 
tollodion  tintt  it  iObKMA  aod  Boated  c^;  bat  u  long  as 
^lorofbrm  <»ly  la  UMd,  7011  taaf  temA  the  tdst«  in  any  way 
iHthoak  the  analleet  da&gw  of  ^ialu^r  the  ooUodion. 

Wlun  titt  afaore  opaque  pantiTtt  wen  tluw  teought-biak 
4o  tfa«priinttiv*  state  of  tranqiarent  negativeB,  t&y  were 
fltr  too  ftint  to  print  from.  How,  then,  to  intenufy  them? 
On  a  few  I  tried  a  pyrogalHc  developer  and  direr,  bat  its 
precipitataon  was  so  nirjr  nneanal,  anid  tbwe  was  sack  oon- 
tiniiu  floating  off  of  p«ru<tf  the  pietore  under  the  action  of 
tiu  wabsry  amtion,  that  I  soon  aMndoned  ^t,  and  availed 
■ognetf  of  what  is  in  othw  oaaea  a  natural  difficulty,  tIi.,  the 
intensUying  d  lights  and  ahadowB  under  continued  photo- 
nqdiio  ooiiying.  On  lUa  prinoi|^  from  the  (xiginal  very 
Sunt  tMBparent  native,  was  made  a  tranqiarent  poaitive 
on  giant  stronger  in  ereiy  way  in  its  lig^ta  and  shades ; 
and  from  that  «Aain  was  made  a  second  negatire,  when  the 
Mack  parts  oonU  ba  Ivong^t  up  to  aoeh  deuity  aa  to  print, 
if  aeoeMry,  periaob  wUtea. 

One  ot  the  plitae  in  the  photographicany  illnstcated  book 
veew^  pndnoad  bgr  Mr.  Lorell  Reere,  "Teneriffe,  an 
Jbtnttoner^  Hzpoinient,*'  was  printed  from  «uch  a  second 
negK&V9f  wbioh,  in  ite  turn,  waa  taken  t^irongfa  the  medium 
'Of  a  tranqiarait  poeitiTe  from  a  Jint  n^tiTO,  which  had 
«otady  pueed  the  several  eufier  nKmtbe  « ita  exiBtenoe  ae  an 
«paqne  posUiTe,bMdced  up  with  black  Tarnish,  and  mounted 
«n  K  nwMMmy  board,  uid  it  was  weak  even  then.  Never- 
:theleis  SiOiO  paper  copies  have  been  already  printed  from  it 
through  nuans  ei  iU  **aeixaid  negative,"  and  the  public 
demand  will  alooe  eettle  hov  many  nun  oc^ies  ipay  still 
I» taken.    CP.  S. 


"SntKB  -WTTHOD  OV  rOTDIKa  TSX  TOCAI.  XXVOTH  OT 
SUAU.  COmVtX.  LEM8BS. 

Snt, — Can  you  tell  me  an  eaqr  way  to  find  the  length  of 

focus  of  a  view  lens  ? 

I  pnrohaaed  a  large-uigled  atereoeim^  lena,  the  focal 
loigth  of  wUeh  was  sMed  to  be  »  inches,  thinking 

.it  would  work  q^uicker.  Xow,  T  had  been  uung  a  4^ 
Isdi  focus  lens,  and,  as  my  camera  waa  not  an  expand- 

'ing  one,  I  thought  T  should  have  to  get  a  new  and 
shorter  one ;  however,  I  fitted  the  8}  lens  on  a  temporary 
frtmt,  KDd  found  on  focussing  a  distant  building  that  my 
present  camera  would  do,  and  that  the  distance  from  tiie 

'ground  glass  to  the  lens  was  between  4  and  5  inches.  I  ex- 
pected tnat  it  would  have  been  between  S  and  4,  if  the  focus 
of  the  lens  was  SJ  inches.   K  you  can  give  me  any  advice 

"on  the  subject  in.  the  next  number  of  the  "Nbws,**  I  shall 
feel  very  greatly  obliged.  J.  N. 

{^dtfi^  tbft  follonring  PSi*^>'>  ^^iiok  was  commum- 
time  ago. to  the  MoniMy  NoUcea  of  the 
AttrmMtieeit  Stfcie^  hy  the  Ker.  T.  W.  "WM^,  may 
■'inort  TDefbl  to  maaiy-'  of  out-  readers : — 

,  *^'Pie  .determination  of  the  focal  length  of  a  small 
,tKa>F9]c  lens  is  a  mfitter  o£  couHtderable  difficulty,  at 
least  in  thft.Jtands  of  an  amateur,  i^ot  only  is  the 
pr()caS8  df  direct  lacaenrtment  a  delicate  and  somewhat 
trouWeeoiQp  va^  bat  tdie  result  is  not  aatis£Mtajy,  as  it 
.IB  OQmplicated  with  unoertaintiea,  arisii^  from.  tJxd 
of  spberioal  aborratioit,  whic^,  with  a  laiige 
.ang]p,«f  ftpertajre,  may  have,  a  considerable  efToct^  from : 
-.Mtfrjthiflki^  of  the  leaa,  and  fnna  Uio  diffoi-ence  of 
■tVft'HwasuM  &(sn  tbo  Matr«  and  Gxm  tba  naijgin  of 
.tbft^teinQr  sucfiue. 


"Difise  difficnltie^  it  ia  true,  are  avoided,  as. to  iJa» 
usual  ol^eot  of  such  measoremeuts,  by  the  employn^ni 
of  tbft  dynameter,  or  any  equiralent  ooatrivsnm  bj 
whkth  focal  image  is  meamued  ittstaad  of  tiia  Sotm 
length ;  but,  as  these  optical  meaaa  m  aat  olwi^ 
at  hand,  it  may  perhaps  be  cf  some  use  to  expUn  a 
mode  of  measurement  practised  by  myself  very  sao^ 
ceasfuHy  more  than  twenty  yeara  a^;  The  requisite 
appuatus,  if  it  can  be  bo  tenned,  will  be  described  in 
its  original  simplicity ;  a  little  ingenuity  would  easily 
improve  it^  but  even  in  its  first  rode  trial  it  mu  firand 
adequate  to  its  ol^eot>~ 

"Three  pieces  of  cork  are  perforated  by  a  knittlBg^ 
needl^  so  as  to  slide  along  it.  To  the  centre  one  is 
attached,  in  a  vertical  pomtiop,  and  vrith  its  axis  paral* 
lei  to  the  knittlng-ueeue^  the  lens  to  be  meesUred ;  in 
eacii  of  Ad  others  is  iniB«ted  a  piece  of  a  eewingr 
needk^  witii  the  poimfet^pennosls  hanngiis  lang^ 
so  regulated,  that  a  line  joining  these  pointa  wvold 
paa^  as  neariy  aa  may  be,  through  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  THe  coric  dises  carrying  these  neecDes  are  th«L 
moved  backwards  and  forward^  taM  tiis  inverted  imft^ 
of  the  one  needless  point,  formed  hy  rays  'pissitig 
through  the  lens,  is  seen  coincident  and  eqn^y  distinct 
with  the  other  needle's  point,  when  both  are  viewed  at 
once  through  a  tolerably  strong  magnifier  applied  to 
the  eye^  and  directed  towards  the  lens.  Then,  if  the 
noodles'  points  are  sensibly  equi-diatant  on  each  side 
of  the  lens— a  condition  wldch  can  be  sufficiently 
attained  in  course  of  a  few  trials — it  is  evident  that 
they  occupy  the  conjugate  fbci ;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween them  being  carcd^illy  measured  with  compasses^ 
will  aa  a  very  simple  proposition  in  optics  wiUahovr, 
,fimr  <tnMf  the  tmownt  <^  Vu/ooal  length  qf  tAs  Umfnt 

"  The  wparent  defect  of  this  method  is  tlidimcertainty 
whether  «ie  points,  when  the  image  of  one  is  formed 
close  to  the  other,  are  equi-distant  from  the  lens,  the 
setting  of  which,  or  its  form,  unless  equally  convex  on 
ea<^  side,  may  render  actual  measurement  unsatis- 
fiictory.  A  brief  and  simple  calculation,  however,  will 
show,  that  any  tmoertainty  in  the  focal  length  for 
parallel  rays  arising  from  tiiis  source  of  error,  would, 
be  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  corresponding  diange 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  conjugate  foci,  that  the 
needle-points  would  be  obviously  and  numistakablyoat 
of  their  proper  places — that  ia,  at  very  BenaiUy  unequal 
distances  from  the  lens — before  the  resulting  focal 
length  would  be  materially  affected.  On  the  otiicr 
himd,  the  advantages  of  tins  method  are  easily  to  be 
reoc^nised.  All  emars  are  eliminated  whicbVuriae  from 
sph^cal  aberration,  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  or  the 
diffisrence  between  the  length  of  the  marginal  and  that 
of  the  cental  ray;  and  the  quantity  actually  measured, 
being  four  times  greater  than  the  final  result^  intro- 
duces into  the  latter  a  microscopical  precision,  while 
the  actual  process  of  measurauentreqviiee  nothing4)ut 
a  careful,  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  litde  experience,  to 
insura  a  degcoo  of  accural^  quite  snffideut  for  ail 
practical  purposes.**] 

scHsaY       fooGT  Fsanmot*  > 

Plumleadj  87A  S^»»^  tSBB. 
SiK, — ^As  you  ane  so  kind  as  toanawa  the  querim  of  ytw 
orwsiwmjfflrtB  ia  th9- "FHOVooiuni^  pave 
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U^en  tbe  tfbertj  to  aalc  yon  Sf  yod  oan  dve  nke  anj  idea  as 
Wttke  tiitue  of  a  certain  tog^nen  whicA  I' eet  tipon  glan 
MsititfMt  I  am  Init  a  jroang  begbiier.aad  ^venotaayet 
atteaipfied  te  manahcbm  w  own  dumicaU,  but  puFobase 
than  frona  partjwlkOHafeltovw(vkiDaii,imdaTei7  ^ood 
areatfnt.  If  I  am  oopjiog  pnuta  or  eugraTinffl,  which  I 
fix  sg^Dsi  a  vail  whioh  runa  due  eaet  and  west,  I  get  reall  j 
good  copies,  Qo  matter  how  much  black  there  may  be  in 
them ;  Dufe  when  I  attempt  a  portrait,  for  which  I  am 
obliged  to  use  a  vard,  with  the  utt^'e  &ce  towarda  the  weet, 
Ae  bladu  or  oarl:  parte  of  tlie  inctora  are  imariably 
fsflreaidy  foggy.  I  at  fbnb  tluaudit  it  wma  the  leaa,  aad 
fixed  a  diaphragm  between  the  two  lenaee  ia  thfi  centre  of  die 
tabUgi  wt  atiJl  the  fi>gs^  continued.  X  have  since 
flacked  the  whcde  of  the  ioade  of  the  camera  and  tubing 
with  a  dead  black.  The  next  tMng  I  t^ied  waa  to  hare  my 
Uth  tested;  that  was  correct.  T  have  giace  had  a  new 
tbotk  of  aolntions,  hat  it  b  of  no  use,  tiw  Ibggii^  is  aliU 
Aen^  BD  tturt  I  am  utterly  at  a  kea  how  to  acooant  fat  It. 
Iljgtti      ou  ^va  ma  any  help  in  my  dilenma,  jott  will 

Tout  oncen  wcfl-waJur, 

As  Ajunux. 

.P.&^llw  jratdlTwfc  Ib  M  wry  {f^t,  and  baa  a  window 
«n  tha JMVtk  mdei  npon  which  the  sun. shines  from  about 
(SerenajD,  to  lour  p.m,,  but  I  have  screened  that.  Can 
yon,  at  the  same  time,  give  me  .a  recdpe  for  a  good 
denikjiiBg  sohition  fin  glan  poaltiTeB? 

pfTe  dundd  roooqiinend  onr  oorreqKmdent  to  try 
pvt  ihe  following  experiment ; — Prepare  a  plate  {  and 
after  keeping  it  exposed  in  the  dark  room  (wliich  must 
fca  kept  dloeed  during  tlie  time)  for  five  minutes,  pour 
ihe  developing  solution  on,  and  proceed  as  if  a  picture 
were  being  developed ;  fix  and  wash  as  usual,  and  then 
4>riiig  the  plate  to  the  light  and  examine  for  fog.  If 
there  be  a^f,  the  fault  will  arise  from  the  chemicals 
bang  impure^  or  the  dark  room  not  sufficiently 
daAi  and  a  zepetHknxof  t^e  experiment,  with  farther 
precautions  against  the  ingress  of  white  light,  will  soon 
show  which  is  to  blame.  however,  the  plate  shows 
no  fflgDB  of  ibgginft  the  &ult  must  lie  in  the  camera, 
or  arrangement  light.  Try  if  the  camera  is  light 
ti^t  Ity  the  method  given  in  voL  i.  p.  13,  and  if  it 
atpEads  tiiese  tests,  follow  the  plan  given  in  answer  to 
^Ko  Jiyg^"  ToL  i.  p.  36.] 


.  OK  PBINTOIO  FOSmVES. 

"  DkJls  Sib,»<-A  norice  in  {^tograpby|  has  finind  some 
difficoUy  in  obtaining  a  good  colour  for  his  positive  |noo& ; 
hn  bath  mvesgeneraQy  a  light  brown,  occaedonaUy  approach- 
ing to  uate  colour,  but  he  wishes  to  obtaip  a  deep  rich 
dwcolatie.  I  give  you  the  form  of  the  bath  used.  You  may 
from  thb  sngQKst  whether  It  is  likely  to  produce  the  colour 
lef^uiied,  WouMyouseekfinrthefiulureinthemanipidwtifMit 
«t  iBawant<tf  pnri^iB  thechlnidecf  goU?  leonftel 
adqieci  the  goid.   

TOSnSO  BATH. 

vBrpO.    ..,      ...      Hf      —      m  w  **>%. 

Z>Mlfldwalaw  ...     ^     ...     „     4  UL— dlwotr^ 

CtdorideofgDU      h*     *»  ««     ...     4  grains 

DlAHled  iraier  ».     ...    S  ox.— dbaolTe. 

AM  IhU  Mludon  tt  On  tonzmt  om  gnOutJty,  coodooAUy  ubriag  »hh 

KItnlcof  dlT«r     80  gralnt 

IIMIiadwMOT  _     ...   »     1  OS.— dbMilt«k 

VIx  with  ttio  abon  Mkitiim, 

If  yon  could  oS^awofdof  advice  in  your  next  number 
of  "Tre  FaoirooBAFBio  Hswo,**  I  itopeot  yon  would 
oUjg*  naaii  jBwe  bcBd«  lb 

•  •  ■'     .  .  '  1' 

*•  Jpie  abo^  ftrtalAi'ie  *  very  good  one^tritii  ^ 


of  tii6  addition  oT  tin  BtoMto  «f  rflnB^  vUflb 

we  do  not  recommend.  ' 

Obtaining  good  rich  brown  prints  does  not  so  mucK 
d^end  upon  the.  toning  bath,  as  upon  the  strength  ot 
the  salting  and  silver  bath&  Use  a  30  grain  solution 
of  Bfdt,  and  120  grain  kdution  of  uib^te  silver,  and 
the  piotureswill  be  very  brilliant  and  vigorous,  whether 
the  toning  and  fixing  be  performed  in  the  above  bsth, 
or  as  recommended  at  vol  1  p.  33.  We  are  iiudined 
to  reoommeud  the  latter  formula.] 


Qi.TCTnitHiaiin. 
Bis,— T  diall  fbd  obliged  if  you  will  ialbRn  ma  what 
dycynhiane  is?  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  subatanoe 
m  ws  composition  of  which  sugar  enters,  but  beyond  that 
fiwt  I  am  in  imoranoe;  bendeatOow  and  in  lAat  atage  ot 
the  firooesB  ia  it  used?  Ausoo. 

JGlyeyrrhi^e  is  an  otganio  compound,  half  resin, 
f  sugar,  but  not  susceptible  of  fermentation.  It  has 
a  great  tendency  to  enter  into  combination  with  haae^ 
and  unites  with  the  alkalies  and  earths  fi>rming  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  prepared  as 
follows  : — Make  a  concentrated  decoction  of  nquorica 
root,  strain  the  solution  &om  the  woody  fibr^  and  thea 
add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  more  precapitate 
falls.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter 
vrith  a  little  cold  water  until  the  filtrate  is  free  fron. 
any  add  leaetion ;  thai  dissolTe  ike  precipitate  (whidt 
is  impure  glyt^^i^^^)  i°  alcohol,  and  evaporate  to 
diynesa  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  glycyrrhirine  unll  be  left 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  transparent  brovnidi 
mass.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  especially 
if  acidulated,  more  bo  in  hot  wator,  and  very  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  leaves  a  die* 
agreeidile  bitterness  in  the  mouth.  It  was  Sfst  -am-: 
ployed  in  phot(^raphy  by  "Mx.  Hardwich.  See  answer 
to  G.  B.,  vol  1  p.  33,  and  the  article  <»  "  Awwlfiwting 
Agents"  in  the  present  number,] 

BACKGROUND  WniT  UGBT  CESTmE. 

Mr.  Kditoa, — ^I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  fiivour  your 
informing  me  what  is  the  best  background  t  can  use  fot 
general  purposes?  I  saw  a  negative  &om  Hennah  and 
Kent's  the  otiier  df^,  that  had  a  nice  artieUo  Jight  thrown 
about  the  head.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  i^  accompfishec^? 
I  have  generally  used  one  painted  in  distemper,  and  have 
tried  to  paint  in  a  light  on  the  background,  Uit  It  did.nt^ 
answer.  li  there  any  peculiar  way  \o  throw  a  light  on  it? 
I  thought  of  haring  a  oackfTOund  of  tiiiu  oateml,  with  a 
round  window  behind  St.  Do  you  think  it  will  answer? 
I  have  so  aeldcntt  aeeai  good  haekgrounds  in  juctorcs,  that  I 
take  H  there  mnsit  be  -some  asorot  in  it.  i.-tead  hi  a 
contemporagr  of  haviliK  a  dark  cnrtun  tO'  draw^bhtthat 
would  not  pve  a  halo.  VyoaeaBgiTOmQfl&y  .iuf<9iEMtvni 
on  the  subject  In  your  n^xt  p^er,  I  s^ll  fptfte^  it,3S.a 
great  &Tour. 

In  all  the  papers  I  have  read  on  phot<^raphy,  and  th^ 
are  nearly  all  the  works  published,  I  have  not  seen  any  reafiy 
good  information  about  bacAgrMind,  which  would  be 
.useful  to  both  amatenn  and  pKxfeasiaaiBlB.    .    J.  Bt  -F.,- 

[Tfae  efieeft  of  Kght  behiifd  tfte  h«ad  &  sitber'BiKy 
be  easily  produoed  in  the  fidlowing  wwy  Ta]t»  tike 
portrait  with  a  vetj  light  bax^gronud  behind  fltfd 
after  printing  a  posmve  from  i%  plaoe  tSie  lottta*,  b«fttte 
fixing  in  the  printing  fram^  and  covw  the  whtile 
of'  tte  figure  with  opaque  paper,  «nt  rot^hly  out  of  Ae 
proper  cdae^  and  pasted  on  the  glass  j^ttfin  arrattgo 
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Aotton  wool  in  the  oentre  of  the  picture,  bo  that  the 
light  may  be  obscured  to  the  required  extent,  and 
again  enoae  to  light.  A  Uttle  care  is  required,  but 
the  naoh  ia  well  worth  it  We  believe  there  are 
othor  methods  of  producing  a  similar  effect)  bat  ire  are 
not  in  poBsesBioa  of  the  modia  opsrofufi.] 

D»FOsnra  or  vosmva  rarars. 

Deab  &b,— lam  an  anatenr  in  the  tMwn^iie  art; 
and  having  seen  in  your  first  three  nambm  the  Kind  and 
also  pnuttieal  manner  in  which  you  have  answered  unmenNiB 
oorrojpondente,  I  am  emboldened  to  tax  your  conrteqjr  my- 
self!, met^j  plrading  as  an  exciiae  a  "  Constant  Subscriber." 

In  first  place,  I  am  not  so  placed  in  life  that  I  can 
afford  ttw  numerous  trifling  expenses  in  the  proeecation  of 
the  art  without  an  equivalent  remuneration,  merely  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  working  stock  and  apparatus. 

I  have  a  stock  by  me  of  positive  prints,  printed  firom 
various  n^tiw,  wmch  X  beliere  to  be  tn  a  very  good  quality. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  I  may  di^nseof  a^pies,  so  that  loan 
clear  my  working  expenses  ? 

If  you  could,  in  your  preoB  of  budneaB,  find  6me  to  tdl 
me  who  are  hufen  of  those  artides,  and  about  the  prices 
given,  yon  irill  uideed  oblige 

Tonr  obedient  semnt  and  weQ-wisber, 

PHOIO* 

[We  do  not  think  ire  can  Berve  Photo's  "purpose 
better  than  by  giving  insertion  to  the  above  letter,  and 
asking  if  some  of  our  correspondents  can  &vour  as 
with  suggestions  on  this  point  Doubtless  many 
amateurs  would  be  glad  of  mmilar  information,  and  if 
we  can  assist  them  in  any  way  we  shall  feel  great 
'^toamze  in  so  d(nng.] 

ANSWERS  TO  HINOB  QTTEBIES. 

QmtSTBS  OF  THB  HoNST  PBOCESS.— C.  E.    W.  R.  bu 

seveial  times  attunpted  and  fiuled  with  the  honey  ^rooeaa,  and 
adcB  aeveral  queries  on  the  sul^eot  We  give  the  mfbrmation 
asked  for,  but,  at  the  same  time,  must  say  that  in  our  hands 
the  honey  praoMs  has  not  proved  nearly  so  suoceeafol  as  either  the 
ozymel  cnr  Pothergtll  prooeaB.  The  time  which  may  be  allowed 
to  elapse  between  afpfying  the  hfm«y  and  devdt^iing  Hbe  picture, 
should  not  exceed  three  days,  and  the  e^HMure  may  take  place 
at  any  pcant  of  the  intervening  time.  We  find  it  better  to 
throw  away  ibe  first  pcvtlon  of  honey  and  water  poured  over 
the  plate,  and  then  to  poor  on  a  second  portion,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  poured 
hade  into  the  bottle.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  rest  tiie 
plates  ftoe  downwards  in  a  badn,  with  htnung  watar,  to  within 
half  an  indi  of  the  platflt  before  devdoping ;  after  Wng  thus 
steamed  tor  ten  minutes,  uw  hon^  can  be  sufficiently  removed 
from,  the  plate  1^  a  few  rinses  in  oold  water,  to  allow  of  the 
development  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  prooeos  will  not 
answer  for  positiveB.  The  oi^anio  matter  in  oombinatiou  with 
the  nitrate  of  aim,  ou  tiie  surfiuie  at  the  ^1^,  produces  a 
sU^^  deoompositioD,  which  would  givs  a  voled  efliaot  to  the 
pontin.  See  the  remarks  on  ttiia  suqject,  in  rol.  i.  p.  84 

Pkintivo  Fosmvxs  oir  Ivoar.— ^»  Amateiir  &ii$eraer 
is  desirous  of  knowing  how,  whm,  and  where  the  process  of 
printing  positives  on  ivory  may  be  learned.  We  nave  had 
v^  Uttle  lomctical  experience  in  this  matter;  and,  although 
we  have  succeeded  sometimes  in  taking  good  pictures  on  ivory, 
the  prooesB  we  adopted  is  not  sufBoiently  certain  fn  us  to  give 
it  as  a  rsUsUe  one  fiH- amateurs.  Ottieriwtter  processes  are  in 
existeooe,  and  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  our  oorrespondents 
who  may  have  been  suooessAil  will  fovour  us  with  informstion 
on  this  subject 

Guss  Tukbfahskcies  fob  tsb  Haqio  'Lurasx.—A 
S»bKnitr  desires  information  on  the  above  point  In  our 
answer  to  /.  C,  vol.  L  p.  28,  we  gave  the  results  of  our  ex- 
P^anes  on  the  subject  of  traniparent  pontivee.  They  will  be 
wand  wsD  adsptad  for  the  magic  lantern  if  fiam  gjaas  be  used 
instead  of  ground  glaa  for  printing  them  on. 


BL&cxBinKa  of  tbb  Toemn  Snvut  Bith.— /.  P.  has  » 
dxty  grain  positiTe  nlver  bath  whioh  has  been  used  tot  makiotf 
albumenised  paper  sensitive,  it  has  'turned  black  and  deposited 
a  black  sediment  at  tiie  bottom.  Pure  china  day  (Kadin) 
added  to  the  bath  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to 
the  pint,  and  well  shaken  together,  will  deodorise  it  and 
restore  its  good  properties.  The  addition  of  oxide  of  sihar  has 
also  been  recommended,  and  we  ibonld  think  exposure  in  a 
flat  dish  in  the  tun  would  prove  an  effectual  remedy,  but  wa 
cannot  qteakpodtivdy  of  the  htter  plans. 

ASTmcXAL  LlOHT  FOB  NiOHT  PhOTOOBAFHT.  —  IF.  T. 

wishes  to  know  how  a  oompodtion  may  be  prepared  which  will 
give  a  iHilliant  li^t  suitable  for  phai<^phy  at  night  The 
blowing  is  the  recdpt  for,  we  behere,  the  beet  iriiike  fire  known  ; 
it  is  the  signal  light  ouivosition  w^loyed  by  government  t— 

mtn     ...     —  ~. 

Solpbnr  M.     »     1  n  ISoz. 

Ol^lMBtM        ...»  SM. 

This  last  body  is  sulphuret  of  aneiu<^  and  oaasequantly  the  fhmes 
flrom  the  burning  compo^tion  are  very  pdsonou^  and  must  bo 
careAi%  carried  off  by  a  uhimnciy. 


TO  OOEBESFONDENTS. 

F.F.O^—Hm  pi^  negative  you  indosed  would,  in  our  cpl- 
nion,  have  turned  out  vwy  well  had  it  been  devd<^)ed  longer ; 
it  ii  very  dean,  and  has  all  the  wpearanoe  of  a  good  negative 
when  htaf  devdoped.  If  you  find  your  jsocess  will  not  giva 
intense  negatives  on  ftirthor  devewpmenl^  fay  the  catotype 
process  in  the  present  number. 

Sniroc.— If  you  foUow  the  nrooesB  given  in  vol  1.  p.  8^  cn- 
[doying  one  part  Vl"n"f  to  three  parts  water  as  nte  idvm^ 
you  will  obtain  vwy  good  prints  with  hardly  a  peroeptiblo 
glase  on  the  sur&ce.  We  decidedly  reoommena  a  stereiK 
sooiHC  camera,  with  twin  lenses. 

Bovnm.— The  reason  must  be  dther  an  iniuffidMit  rtrength 
of  fixing  sdutioD,  or  a  peculiar  state  of  the  pyroxyline  in  the 
collodion ;  tor  whi^  see  vol.  L  p.  86. 

SuBSCBiBEB.— The  only  Objection  to  the  emplo^moit  nt  mad- 
tive  dry  ooUodkm  ^ues  for  portraiture  is  their  slowness.  If 
you  can  overcome  this  difflcolty  means  of  more  light  or 
htger  ^>erture  to  tiie  lens,  tfa^y  would  be  as  good  as  any  for 
ne^Uaves.  We  cannot  recommend  particular  houses;  OMSulk 
our  advertising  columns. 

As  UKsttccBssFUL  BEoivnB.— The  method  iriD  socn  sfpv 
in  our  "  Cateduam." 

T.  C— Thirty  seconds  in  a  good  l^M  enocmous  thne  to 
expose  a  odlodion  plate  for  a  poitnut  The  fluilt  must  be  in 
tiie  lens;  for  if  wa  diver  bath  be  in  good  omditiMi,  and  the 
collodion  made  any  wetl<known  maker,  a  good  lens  will  not 
require  more  than  three  or  four  seconds  exposure.  We  do 
not  know  the  reason  of  tiie  second  bult ;  tt  is  a  very  general 
one ;  perh^is  a  little  bromide  of  cadmium  in  the  collodion 
would  remedy  it  See  fifth  anewn  to  "Caustic,"  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

S.  J.  T.— We  are  sorry  we  cannot  hdp  you  ftirther  than  by  re- 
cwpnienJingymtoatu^oBr"CbtBofaiwi"and*'(aLMaidCT,** 
and  reSn-  from  time  to  tune  to  the  advertisiog  cdumns.  Ex- 
perience is  what  you  chiefly  want 

L.  T.— We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  establishment  near 
London,  where  one  could  borrow  books  on  photognq>hy  (as 
from  a  droulating  library),  or  have  the  use  of  chemicals  for 
eqieriments  in  the  ssme  by  payment  of  a  small  sum.  Sttdt 
an  estaUidunoit  would  in  our  c^nira  prove  a  great  boon  to 
amateurs,  and  we  should  think  would  prove  <rf  some  benefit 
to  the  [proprietor.  2.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give  that 
kind  of  inlormation.  8.  The  use  of  the  4  grain  of  iodide  of 
potasnum  in  the  formula  for  the  nitrate  bath,  is  to  saturate 
the  nitrate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  nlror,  and  thus  prevent 
the  iodide  on  the  fihn  from  being  eaten  awi^  in  tiie  bath. 


On  aooonnt  of  the  immeme  number  of  impcvtant  Mten  wa 
reodve,  we  cannot  promise  immediate  answers  to  queries  of 

no  general  interest 

*,*  AO  editOTid  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cbooees,  care  of  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Galpin,  Belle  Saunge 
Yard,  i^vate  letters  for  the  EdiUw,  if  addres^d  to  the  qSm^ 
should  be  marked ''private^''  _  . 
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THE  BBmSH  ASSOClATIOir  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

TnB  tweatf^eaghth  annaal  meeting  of  thU  uopwtant  auocl- 
atkm  ires  held  thiBjeeir  in  the  eaterprising  aod  flourishiDg 
town  of  Leeds.  'Aa  reporte  which  daity  appeared  in  the 
jaoming  joaniata  during  the  uttings  of  the  association,  gave 
nfllcieBt  eridsBce  that  the  TKrious  dGportntents  of  Ksence 
were  reeeWny  doe  and  carefal  attdntlon  at  the  hands  of  the 
nmni  oMmnitteeB  which  were  appdnted  tosnperfaitvid  the 
■Bpttate  sectknB.  FhoU^ijaphr,  ar  a  matter  of  ooone, 
leoeiTed  pnper  attaatfob ;  ana  u  this  it  the  particolar 
dffi'tmimt  la  which  we  are  mosfe  intecestedt  we  InTatahen 
thatoouMe o<  ooHeetiag  all  the infeimation  whiohwecoDld 
i^f»  the  ml^Mt,  and  we  are  glad  to  tiuA  oar  apptiea- 
tMn  ham  met  witii  jaoiBpt  attcntidn  on  the  part  of  tiMse 
LHUc— m  who  contnfaoted  papers  on  thait  oecsBon.  We 
beg  to  thank  them  for  their  oonrteoas  liberality.  Whilst 
^ntH^ap&f  has  been  made  the  mliject  of  sei»rttte,  and 
^edESe  cOBBldetalion,  it  is  not  a  little  pleanng  to  see  the 
TttT  general 'manner  in  -which  it  was  aUuded  to  in  other 
seeaodfe  Of  the  «nodi£ti&n.  For  inErt;ance,  in  the  magnificent 
j,»ddrt8a  of  FrofeflKir  Owen,  tliere  is  a  retroapect 
of  pliotograi^c  progress,  which,  however,  we  are 
SORT  to  say,  Is  not  over  corxeot  in  many  of  the  fikcta  and 
detaus.  He  prooeeds  to  say,  Uiat  "Photography  is  now  a 
wstant  and  ind&pensahle  servant  in  certain  important 
BSteeaokmcal  records.  A|MpUedperiodioally  to  living  plants, 
dotxwiK^r  sq^Uoi  the  ootaaiBt  with  tha  easiest  a^  best 
dBt»  tar  judging  of  thab.  nto  of  growth.  It  gives  to  the 
loologist  accurate  representations  of  the  most  oom[^  of  his 
sotgeotB,  and  of  twr  organiaation,  even  to  microscopic 
details.  Theeogineer  at  home  can  ascertain,  by  photographs 
tritaadAlted  by  soAXOssh  e  mails,  the  weekly  progress,  bnck 
hf  brick,  board  by  board,  nail  by  nail,  of  the  most  oomplei 
weeks  oh  the  Indian  or  other  remote  railroads.  The  ph^- 
ciaa  can  TMpster  eveiy  phydognomic  phase  accompanying 
aeoeas,  neigfat,  decrease,  and  paaemg  aw^  of  mental 
disease.  The  humblest  emigrant  may  carry  with  him  minia- 
tottt,  mch  asDov  coold  not  have  equalled  in  the  perfection 
of  Xsisti  finish,  of  seoiea  and  persons  whioh  will  reoa&  and 
nrira  the  dearest  afifootKnu  of  the  home  he  haa  left." 

Iffisalw  notioe^  in  a  roport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Bsifeidi  Association,  that  photogniAy  has  been  called  into 
TefanUkn  for  1^  porpoae  of  leoording  obserrationB.  It 
w  Uw  photo-helic^aph',  erected  in  the  dome  of  the 
otoerntonr,  has  been  repeatedlv  at  work  since  the  be- 
^itiaig  last  Abrch,  aiul  excellent  photo^^c  jpictnres 
of  the  solar  spots  and  fBtnilte  were  obtamed.  Certain 
aHentions  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Welsh,  in  (vder  to  re- 
late the  time  of  exposnre  of  the  coBodion  plate  to  the  sun's 
aetkm ;  with  these  alterations,  the  instrument  gives  very 
good  resolts ;  but  certain  improvement  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  seoondarv  magDifying  1^  are  under  cooBiaeratioD, 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  deinction,  on  the  collodion 
negative,  of  the  inequalities  of  the  glasses  which  compose  it, 
lb  committee  Teeaouinnd  tint  amngeme&tB  ihoald  be 
HMdeftrlitBiypciBtmentof  >eomprtBBtastiatant,-whoifill 
ondstake  llie  taking  of  photogruAs,  and  the  preparing  of 
a  eot^  ZHimber  of  cofoee  fi»r  cGstribatim  to  wsma  of  the 
pdiifipel'  BvMdi  and  fimign  obserratoieB.'*  To  follow 
oafrttli'VedonBnendation  of  the  ctHnmittee,  there  vrill  be 
tmmlMif  aaiucreMB  ofex^enditntefainonntiiigtonflaity 
£150  per  annum. 


But  by  far  the  most  important  allorion  to  phot(»raphy 
is  that  made  hy  Sir  John  Herscfael,  in  his  latoo^cbn-y 
remarks  as  premdent  of  section  B,  derotod  to  chemical 
science,  which,  for  close  reasoning,  acute  observation,  and 
the  logical  arrangement  of  facts,  make  it  one  q£  the  most 
brilliant  speeches  which  wo  ever  recollect  having  been 
delivered  on  f^to-chemical  science.   He  says 

"  Hitherto  the  more  attnctive  applicatiom  of  photo^pby  bare 
had  too  mach  the  effect  of  distracting  the  attenttoD  tm»  the  purely 
chemical  qnestion  which  it  r^aee ;  but  the  more  we  ooosider  th^  m 
the  abstract,  the  more  strong  they  force  themadves  on  our  notice ; 
and  I  look  forward  to  their  occupying  a  much  larger  space  in  the 
domain  of  chemical  inquiry  than  is  tbc  can  at  present.  That  light 
consists  in  the  andnlatioiia  of  an  ethereal  mealnm,  or  at  all  events 
agrees  brtter  in  the  ehsractera  of  its  phenomena  with  >neh  nndula- 
tions,  than  with  aoy  other  kind  of  motion  wUoh  it  has  ^-et  been 
poBiiUe  to  imagine,  Is  a  propositiiHi  on  which  I  suppose  the  min^  of 
phyaidsta  are  pretty  wdl  nuids  uf.  The  recent  researdies  at  Prof. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Joule,  moreover,  have  gone  a  great  way  towards 
bringing  into  vogue,  If  not  yet  fnlly  Into  acoeptatMa,  the  doctctoe  of 
a  more  or  less  wialogoas  cimcepUoa  of  heat.  When  we  connder  now 
the  marked  influence  which  the  different  calorific  states  of  bodies 
have  on  their  afflnitlw — the  change  of  eryitaUine  form  affected  in 
some  by  a  change  in  temperature — the  allotropic  states  takan  on  by 
some  on  expoenre  to  heat — or  the  heat  given  ont  by  others  on  their 
restoration  from  the  allotropic  to  the  ordinary  form  {for  though  I  am 
aware  that  Ur.  Oore  coastders  his  electro-deposited  antimony  to  bea 
compound,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  at  all  events  tlie  state  in 
wlilch  the  antimony  exists  in  it  is  an  allotropic  one), — when,  I  say, 
we  consider  these  facts  in  which  beat  is  concerned,  and  compare  them 
with  the  facts  of  pliotography,  and  with  the  oxaulsation  of  oxygen 
by  the  chemical  rays  of  the  electric  sparic,  and  with  the  striking 
alterations  in  the  chemical  habitudes  of  bodies  pointed  out  by  Dmper, 
Hunt,  and  Becquerel ;  and  when,  again,  we  find  these  earned  so  far 
that,  as  In  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  aod  Roscoe,  we  find  the  anount 
of  chemical  aeiion  nomerieally  maasnring  the  qnaatity  of  ligfat  ab- 
5orhed-4t  seems  hardly  possible  not  to  indolge  a  h<^  that  tns  par* 
suit  tb^  strange  phenomena  maj  by  dorses  conduct  ua  to  a 
mechankal  theory  of  chemical  action  itself,  even  should  this  hope 
remain  unrealised,  the  field  Itself  b  too  wide  to  remain  uDexpIored, 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  discovery,  the  use  of  photography  merely  as  a 
chemical  teat  may  prove  very  valuable,  as  I  nave  myself  quite 
recently  experienced.  In  the  evidence  it  has  afforded  me  of  the 
presence  in  certain  solutions  of  a  pecoliar  metal  having  many  of  the 
characters  of  arseoio,  bat  differing  tnm  Ht  in  othon,  and  strikindhr 
ctmtrasted  irith  U  fa  its  powfRW  photograplue  qnaUties, 
are  of  singolar  IntsBaity,  laipssring  lotiaei  and  ahnost  eqaaUIng 
bromine." 

We  have  pleasore  in  presenting  oor  Teadsa  villi  abstmste 
of  Uie  TOfjm  specific  papers  which  have  been  Mad  on  tiie 
subject  of  photography,  astlie  donand  on  oar  space  prevents 
theposntnfityofgiviiurthese^enatlength.  Mr.J^mdon 
Smith,  in  a  paper  **  On  the  uhoioe  of  Sidf}eetB  in  FhotxK 
graphy,"  sai4^— 

"  It  was  the  grand  reproach  thrown  agt^st  {Jxatography  that  It  was 
a  merely  mechanical  operation,  and  that  its  votaries  need  not 
B6ce»anly  possess  taste,  ima^ation,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
radimentary  elements  of  pictorial  art  A  writw  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Art  JownaltMM  that  hie  object  Is  to  show  that  no  mechanical 
process  can  long  supersede  the  living  agency  of  nuuiPs  ailnd,  and 
uiat  phot(«raphy  is  and  never  can  be  anything  mora  than  ■  servant 
of  servants ;  and  the  writer  attempts  in  a  long  and  tedioua  exposi- 
tiQn  to  prove  by  argoments  neither  novel  nor  Ingwloiia  tho  uUee 
hudequacy  of  phob^raphy  to  mainteun  the  posioon  in  which  tta 
admirera  would  place  It  Sow  these  remarks,  he  was  awar^  would 
make  not  the  slightest  impression  on  genuine  disdples  of  the  art,  but 
le  introduced  tbem  because  adverse  criticisms  were  In  some  measure 
merited  by  the  ill  choice  of  subjects  the  majority  of  photogr^hcrs, 
both  profeMional  aod  amateur,  often  made,  the  former  generally 
styling  thnnaelvM  photognpliio  'artlBts,'  with  what  ioipnpifaty 
their  specimaBi  too  often  showed.  Bowwiec,  witWn  the  last  two 
years  tktn  had  been  vary  great  in^nranaat  The  art  hi  the  first 
days  of  pfaotogiapby  was  totally  lost  sight  ef  ^InHhe  «cUc4eDt 
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produced  by  tbe  marrels  of  the  science,  aad  it  is  bat  Utdy  Gut  the 
camera  has  been  tranafeired        the  hania  of  the  chemist,  who  has 
taoriit  OS  incUspwuable  hnvwledge,  and  to  trhom  yn  coold  not  be 
sofficienUv  gtatcfnl,  to  the  hands  of  the  artist,  -who  now  demcnutntes 
daUy  the  buaty  and  truth  of  its  representations.  The  most  common 
subjects  represented  have  been  aicbitectoral,  and  the  French  photo- 
graplkera  have  arrived  at  a  great  amount  of  perfection  in  this  aepart- 
inent,yet  In  even  tbe  beetitf  the&^ctnres  thert  It  often  « irant  «f 
taste  in  the  pohit  of  view  wlaoted.  They  are  too  ofliBn  taken  f^jm 
an  elevatloD,  to  [mvent  the  Inclination  upwards  of  tbe  camera, 
6rii»A  eaosea  the  upright  lines  to  converge),  and,  eonseqaeDay, 
there  is  a  lose  of  magnitude,  and  the  beauties  of  perspecttve  aro 
iBitiit^UTii^.   Aaia,  uey  are  generally  'Ml  front'  instead  of  'in 
penpecHve,*  vm^  tatter  poai^m  is  always  more  pictureaqoe.  But 
tt  Is  In  landscape  that  the  prions  iMeuty  (tf  the  camna,  when  Its 
direction  is  continued  by  the  true  artist,  is  most  evident.  None  but 
he  can  experience  thaduight  of  catching  the  most  transient  effects  of 
ever-changing  natnzei   It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  glorious  future 
of  artistic  photography  lies,  and  the  true  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
more  in  a  spedmen  of  this  class  than  in  scores  of  hasty  sketche^ 
even  by  clever  men,  or  in  the  gaudy  and  meretricions  colouring  of 
the  pra-Baphaellte,  vainly  attemptutg  to  delineate,  by  the  hand, 
that  which  the  sun  himself  paints  ferns  in  the  photograph  with  such 
exquisite  detaiL  Photographers  are  generally  too  mghtened  of 
getting  the  son  In  the  camera,  as  they  say,  and  take  tbeir  views 
with  its  back  to  thdr  best  friend,  and  tnoa  they  lose  all  the  cross 
shadows  which  eive  a  stereoscodfi  etbat  to  a  picture,  and,  in.  fact,  get 
hardly  any  shadow  at  all;  as  with  tbe  sun  In  the  poeltion  mentioned, 
the  shadows  are  all  behind  the  different  objects  composing  the  view. 
He  had  Invariably  found  that  the  most  pleastne  pictures  were  taken 
with  the  son  duning  right  on  the  fhmt  of  t&  camera,  and  nearly 
into  the  lens,  but  in  tiiis  case  the  precaatiim  must  be  taken  to  shield 
the  lens  from  the  direct  ra^  or  the  son  by  the  hand  or  otherwise. 
Water  in  motion  is  rarely  reproduced  with  saccess,  except  In  Instan- 
taneous views,  and  for  the  present  that  must  be  left  to  tbe  painter, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  wlute  punt  and  bard  brashes,  can  give  us  any 
amooat  of  cataract   The  painter  himself  even  condescends  to  use 
the  camera  tar  the  depiction  of  foliage  and  herbage,  and  photogra^ 
phic  studies  of  (orenoond  are  most  generally  admired  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  wiui  which  the  veinings  and  markings  of  the 
tenderest  herb  or  flower  are  delineated ;  still  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  foregrounds  are  most  lovely  when  adjuncts  to  an  extended 
view.  The  stody  of  composition  is  as  aeoessary  to  the  photographer 
as  to  the  painter,  and  every  student  of  tbe  art  may  derive  much 
baneflt  from  the  study  of  J.  D.  Hatding'a  *  Princi^es  and  Practice 
of  Art,' which,  ctmtaining  moch  from  iniioh  many  will  dissent,  con- 
rays  to  an  inquirer  much  useful  and  practical  imonnation.   With  : 
lafereDce  to  the  latter  portion  of  bis  subject,  Mr.  Smitii  mentioned 
that  calotype  paper  was.  In  bis  opinion,  suitable  for  givinz  bold 
•d^s,  thont^  open  to  objection  on  aeoonnt  of  its  want  oc  dear 
daOnltion  ana  its  granular  surlaoe.  The  wax  paper  was  mora  homo 
gsneous,  but  both  methods  are  now  generally  exploded.  Albumen 
on  glass  gave  exqi^slte  definition,  and  was  most  snccessfolly  used 
for  taking  engravings  and  paintings,  on  account  of  the  clearness  of 
UiM  and  the  absence  of  dirttneas  in  the  wluts  parts,  a  fault  to  which 
eopodion  la  liable,  la,  bis  opinion,  the  albomen  on  glass  process 
ooold  ftot  be  improved  lUKm  by  any  of  the  modem  processes  to  which 
Mt.  Ward  had  alluded.    Afrer  all,  the  collodion  process  was 
andoabtedly  the  best,  notwithstanding  ths  inconveni^tce  attentUog 
Its  use.  The  coUodio-albumen  process,  so  much  advocated  at  present, 
^ipeared  to  him  extremely  unsadsfoctory,  though  the  confidence  m 
Its  •opporters  waa  uaboanded;  and  aa  to  the  dry  collo^on  process, 
^It  no  aaUsAutory  eflbcts  bav*  yet  been  pio&ead,  thon^  every 
mnt  had  beta  mads  by  Its  advoeatM.  B»  condiidad  Ify  hopbg 
that  tbe  renuuks  he  bad  made  might  sidte  fiseiunao,  that  w  any 
fallacy  might  be  o(Hifuted,  and  any  truth  conflnoed." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  l^Ciaw,  of  Edinbai^,  to  Sit 
D.  Brewster,  "  Od  a  new  means  of  prerentuiff  Haa  lading  of 
^togcapha,"  vas  ih«n  read.  To  acoon^^  this  o^ct, 
Mr.  McCraw  bad  adopted  the  fbUoviag  fcmnula : — 

"1.  Take  the  white  of  eggs  and  add  about  25  per  c»t  of  asata- 
rated  solution  of  common  ult  (to  be  well  beaten  up  and  allowed  to 
•atwide^  Float  the  paper  on  the  albomen  for  80  seconds,  and  haoK 
up  to  diy.  " 

"  2.  Hake  a  saturated  solution  (tf  bichromate  of  potaasi,  to  vbidi 
haa  been  added  25  per  cent  of  Beaofoy^  acede  add/jRoat  lbs 
Mper  an  this  sdation  for  on  instant,  and  when  dry  it  b  fli  fbr  nsa. 
Ims  most  be  done  in  the  dark  room. 

"8.  Expose  under  a  negative  in  a  pressore  ftwne  in  the  ordinary 
mannu,  until  the  picture  is  suffidently  printed  in  all  Its  details; 
but  not  over  printed,  as  is  usual  with  the  dd  process.  Thiareouires 
not  more  than  half  «ke  ordinary  time. 

"**  ^SP*"*  picture  in  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  darkened 
room.  The  nndecwnposed  bichromate  and  albnmoi  then  nadOy 
loave  the  light  and  half-tints  of  the  picture;  change  the  water  fre- 
qt^m^  until  it  cornea  from  the  prints  pore  and  dear. 

S.  Inmerae  the  pictures  now  in  a  saturated  solution  ef  proto- 


salphatectflronlncoldwater  for  five  ndmites,  and  again  rinse  well 
In  water. 

"6.  Immerse  the  piotorei  wain  in  a  satnratedsdutbai  of  gallic 
acid  in  cdd  water,  and  Ike  colour  will  immediate^  begin  to  cfiaiwe 
to  a  fine  purple  blad:.  Allow  the  pictores  to  remam  in  this  imtil  toe 
deep  shadows  show  no  appearance  of  the  yellow  bichromate.  B»- 
peat  the  rinsing. 

"7.  Immerse  finally  in  the  following  mixture  :— 

Pyrogallic  acid   2  gruns. 

vftier   H    1  ounce. 

Beaafoy's  acetic  add    ».  1  ounce. 

Saturated  solatioaarioetate  of  lead   S  dmAms. 

This  mixture  brij^tens  up  tbe  picturea  marvellonsly — restoring  tbe 
lights  that  may  have  been  partully  lost  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
process— deepening  tbe  shadows,  and  bcinj^ng  out  the  detail.  Binse 
finally  in  water,  and  the  pictures  are  complete  when  dried  and 
mounted. 

' '  The  advantages  ot  this  proeeaa  may  be  brii£y  stated  as  follows  :— 
Flnt,  as  to  its  economy;  bichromate  of  potassa  at  2d.  per  ounce 
is  substituted  for  nitrate  <a  silver  at  6s.  per  ounce.  Secondly,  pbo- 
tographs  in  this  way  can  be  produced  with  greater  ra[ddi^  than  hj 
the  Old  mode.  Thirdly,  the  Dlctniee  bdng  composed  of  the  aaaw 
materials  whkh  form  the  ooBsntiient  parts  v  maiiring  bk,  it  am 
be  fairiy  inferred  that  thej  vOl  last  u  ktnf  as  the  paptt  on  wU» 
they  eve  printed." 

In  our  next  nmnber  will  be  given  the  ranainder  of  the 
pepen  bearing  tm  photography,  which  wew  read  before  the 
BiMdi  Anoo&tion. 


THE  COMET. 
OuKisa  the  months  pzeoeding  March  laat  great  preparatkms 
were  being  made  in  the  photographic  world  to  take  pbottH 
graphs  of  the  edipee  of  that  orb  which  plays  tn^  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  eoonomy  of  photography.  Bat,  uftita- 
nately,  the  weather  ^umented  the  poerihili^  obtaining 
anythuig  like  a  eatis&otory  picture ;  indeed,  no^iing  worth 
speaking  <tf  was  obtained.  These  attempts  to  perpetuate  the 
ocouRenoe  of  events  which  occur  at  lengthened  intervals 
are  important,  not  only  to  oontemporaneoitt  aataraaoiaeis, 
bub  likewise  as  records,  that  may  be  handed  down  for  the 
goidance  and  obserration  of  fiitare  astroncHuem. 

It  is,  therefi»e,  not  a  little  smpriuDg,  that  while  photo- 
graphers should  hm  been  so  fiiZ^  alne  to  the  inq^ortaiice 
of  taking  views  ot  the  eeKpes  of  the  Ban,  nothing  is  being 
done  at  the  preeent  moment  to  record  tbe  vist  of  the  brilliaBt 
long-tailed  "celeetifll  vagabond,"  which  nightly  attraeti 
such  an  amount  of  attention,  both  from  the  eciaitiflo,  and 
the  mass.  To  take  a  view  of  the  ctnnet  hj  meane  of  pho< 
toffvghj^  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  astronomical  tcleecope 
would  not  be  sofibuent,  both  because  the  light  would  be  too 
feeble,  and  because  the  field  of  view  would  be  bo  veiy 
lindted,  not  onlaaoing  more  tiuux  slmit  a  degree,  iiAilst  the 
comet  extends  over  nearly  thirty  d^rees. 

We  think  that  a  porteait  comlnnation  of  as  large  an 
aperture  and  aa  long  a  focus  as  could  be  obtained,  would 
answer  the  purpose  beet,  if  means  were  taken  to  neutralise 
the  movement  oonseiiuent  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
by  mounting  it  equatorially,  and  driving  it  by  dock-wo^ 
or  eunilar  power,  as  in  many  astronomical  telacopee.  It  is 
not  to  be  ei^ected  that  persona  oould  in  any  moderate  time 
fit  up  a  camera  in  this  way,  but  th^  are  in  England  many 
teUeoopee  mounted  as  above,  and  all  that  would  be  requi- 
site, would  be  to  fiotai  the  otmen  on  to  Ae  tdesoopio  tobe^ 
BO  tiiat  it  could  be  driven  by  tiie  same  maehineiy.  At  pre- 
sent the  nucleus  of  the  ctmiet  is  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  would  probably  produce  an  impreasion 
on  a  smsitive  collodion  plate  in  the  fraction  of  a  seoood; 
bat  many  minutes'  exposure  would  doobtUaB  be  reciuirad  tq 
obtain  an  impresaion  of  its  taU.  t 
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ON  THE  CALOTTPE  PROCESS  • 

WjOKir  they  are  reqiiized  for  the  eaInen^  the  next 

proceeding  is 

To  SKmiTiBB  THE  SBEEm. — ^Make  the  aoeto-niinte 

a^tifm  as  foUows,  and  call  this  No.  1 : — 

80  '  gnlns  nitrate  ot  iHvet. 
1)  OTftchms  glAcUl  acetle  actd. 
1  ooBcs  diaOlled  vat«r. 

One  tiung  to  be  attended  to  here  ii^  that  the  acetic 

acid  be  waHj  the  strong  acid,  if  it  is  not,  the  whites 

will  grow  brown  during  the  development^  and  so  ruin 

the  negative ;  owing  to  this  cause^  I  could  never  print 

from  my  fint  photographic  attempts)  and  the  very 

fiiHt  iHctnreB  I  took,  when  I  diacoTered  this,  were  as 

good  as  many  eaAibiHon  pietureg  of  the  present  timeb 

Ifoke  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  cold  di» 

tilled  water,  and  call  this  Na  3.    Here  the  amateur 

must  remember  that  gallic  acid  requires  an  hour  or 

two  to  diasolre  in  water,  and  a  great  quantity  of  water 

takes  up  a  small  proportion  <aSf  of  gaUio  aoid,  or,  to 

give  the  «aet  dumical  language,  gallic  add  requires 

100  parts  of  eold  water  to  dincAve  it,  bo  that  about 

five  grains  to  an  ounce  is  as  strong  as  the  solation  can 

be  mad&    Take  thai 

•  1  irsdun  of  No.  1  Mlatirai. 
1  diaebm  of  No.  2  Mdadon. 
^  onnoMdbtmedwiiv. 

^Hiis  qiiantily  will  excite  a  great  number  of  9  x  f 
sheets,  which  is  the  size^  perhaps,  most  used.  To  apply 
thi^  I  prefer  the  glass  rod ;  pour  a  snail  quantity  of 
the  liquid  on  tiie  top  of  the  sheets  which  must  be 
placed  on  blotting  paper,  then,  with  the  glass  rod, 
stroke  it  along,  and,  as  the  liquid  follows,  it  will  be 
easy  to  spread  it  over  the  whole  sur&ce.  With 
Tiurner's  paper  the  mixture  flows  readily,  but  with 
Whatman's  some  few  seconds  are  required  to  overcome 
a  kind  of  greasiness  which  shows  itself  invariably  on 
his  paper.  It  is,  however,  soon  overcome ;  and  when 
Ae  slteet  seems  well  chaiged— which  will  take  a  minut^ 
pech^M — blot  off  the  remaining  liquid,  and  place  in 
the  dark  slide,  or,  if  in  a  book,  betwixt  each  sensitive 
sheet  lay  a  mece  of  blotting  paper — this  is  now  fit  for 
expoBura  Bat  before  I  cuscribe  that>  let  me  here 
rauark,  that  in  some  of  Turner's  p(^>er  there  were 
TBcy  many  metallic  spots,  which  ^xnled  my  pictures ; 
■fler  ea^Mrimonts,  almost  innumerable^  to  get  rid 
of  these,  I  added  6  or  8  drops  of  acetic  acid  to 
every  10  of  the  silver  solution  in  the  exciting  solution, 
termed  No.  1 ;  to  this,  I  used  to  add  1 J  or  2  ounces  of 
distilled  water  instead  of  2|  j  and,  by  this  treatment, 
abooBt  all  of  the  iron  spots  disappeared,  and  the  same 
paper  (before  deemed  worthless)  I  always  used  with  suc- 
cess as  great  as  I  could  expect  firom  any  process.  Now 
I  return  to 

The  Expostjke. — Tliis  should  not  be  delayed  more 
than  tiiirty-six  houn^  but  it  may  take  place  even  when 
the  Tpaper  is  just  excited.  I  have  obtained  good 
inctiuns  with  sheets  whidi  had  been  prepared  a  we^ 
bat  tlun  is  no  ootaan^  after  the  expiration  of  1h» 
abore  time.  As  to  the  time  of  exposure,  with  a  lens 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inch  focus,  diaphragm  half  inch,  in 
fill]  sunshine^  it  would  require  five  or  six  minutes;  but, 
of  course,  by  less  ^uted  sensitising  liquid,  the  exposure 
may  be  reonioed  by  one  half  the  above,  but  its  keying 

*  Combud  flraa  pwA 


qualilyanditscertunfywoaldbelost  Esqwse  for  the 
shadows,  as  this  paper  does  not  solariBeu 

Develophfq  xhb  Pictdbe  should  not  be  deferred  mere 
than  forty-eight  hours;  and,  Ifpossible^it  should  be  done 
before.  To  accomplidi  thif^  take  one  part  of  the  30 
grain  aceto-nitrate  soluticm  (So.  TX  and  two  parts 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  add  ^o.  3),  mix,  and 
apply  with  glass  rod,  keeping  tiie  sur&ce  well  and 
evenly  covered  with  the  mixture;  &om  ten  minutes 
to  an  hour  is  required  to  bring  out  the  picture,  but  the 
proportions  given  above  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
exposure.  If  tiie  picture  has  been  exposed  a  long 
time — as  will  be  neoesnzy  if  the  shadows  are 
very  dark — ^use  one  part  ctf  Na  1,  uid  four  or  five 
of  No.  2f  as  the  before-mentioned  strength  would  em- 
brown the  pictura  In  this  state  the  prooeas  requites 
the  greatest  oare^  as  the  Uacks  are  dense  to  tA$ 
when  they  are  for  team  it  if  examined  by  trsnamitted 
light  Indeed,  I  always  develop  a  littio  more  than 
most  men,  as,  by  tiiis,  I  gain  mote  dedsion  and  sharp- 
ness, and  &  litti^  though  very  litti^  is  lost  in 

FixHTG  THE  PicmiRE,  which  is  done  by  steeping  the 
n^^tive  in  a  solution  of  1  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
to  G  ounces  of  water,  until  the  yellow  colour  disap- 
pears from  the  paper ;  this  takes  firom  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  it  must  be  washed  through  six  or 
eij^t  changes  of  water,  for  twenly-fonr  w  tiiir^  hour^ 
to  get  rid  of  the  hypcmulphite  of  silver ;  when  this  is 
acoHnpliahed,  dry;  when  thoroughly  diied,  lay  the 
picture  on  some  hot  or  warm  surfiuw,  and  rub  with  white 
wax  until  thoroughly  saturated ;  then  place  it  betwerai 
blotting  TpapeTf  amd  iron  it  with  a  hot  iron,  until  all 
supwfluous  wax  is  ta^  from  the  snrbo&  This 
completes  the  proce8l^  and  tiie  negative  is  now  ready 
to  be  printed  nom. 

Before  clo^ng  this  description,  I  have  one  thing  to 
mention  as  the  greatest  cause  of  &ilure  in  the  process, 
viz.,  WANT  OF  CLEAKLiNBsa  The  gallo-nitrate  measure^ 
kCf  should  be  washed  well,  and  now  and  then  with 
cysjude  of  potassium  solution.  If  this  is  attended  to^  I 
blow  no  particular  cause  of  &ilure. 

e 


MR.  PODNCY'S  CABBON  PROCESS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  discusdon  on  this  subject 
originated  in  the  pnUication  by  us  of  a  translation  of  the 
process  employed  by  MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon  tot  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  prooft.  This  was  followed  by  a  l^ter 
from  Mr.  Pouncy,  m  which  he  denied  that  his  process  in 
any  way  resembtod  that  described :  and  snbKquently  by  an- 
other letter,  in  which  he  proposed  to  submit  spechneoB  of 
pictures  taken  by  his  procees  to  us  for  our  <^pinian.  TbSa 
he  has  (dnee  done,  ana  we  have  now  before  us  two  carbon 
proo& — ^the  one  a  print  from  s  photograph  of  a  farm- 
house; the  other,  a  portrait  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  celebrated 
navigator.  With  respect  to  the  first,  our  {pinion  is,  on 
the  whole,  fiivonrable ;  the  great  dimeulty — ^the  ddicate 
renderingof  the  half-tints — ^being  most  snccessf^y  over- 
come. ^Te  coidd  scarcely  desire  anything  more  perfect 
than  the  representation  of  the  Sarm-luause  and  the  neigh- 
bouring riclm.  The  picture  is,  howeTer,  to  a  certain 
extent,  disfigured  by  the  trunks  of  two  enormous  trees, 
which  present  a  somewhat  blurred  ap^flaranoe :  this,  how- 
ever, is  more  Ihe  fiult  of  the  negative,  as  it  exnts  to 
almost  an  equal  extent  in  a  alver  pimt  wMdi  m  have  seea 
<tf  the  same  sntiJect.  It  has  also  a  reddUsh  tinge,  wUeh  we 
should  not  have  ojwted  to  ggftigd%°@tj0tjFP 
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this,  Ht.  Fooney  informs  ns,  arises  fnm  bis  Imviiiffadded 
some  red  oolcmnng  matter,  with  the  ohject  of  maJdng  it 
resemble  more  dOBoly  the  iqtpeamioe  <^  anordinaiy  photo- 
graph. In  tiie  second  l^ctare— the  portrait  of  Capt.  Cook 
—the  defect  we  hare  pnnted  out  in  the  preceding  does  not 
exist  The  pcwtrait  in  &ct,  evetything  that  oonld  be 
denred ;  each  detail  ia  rendoed  wiUi  tibe  ntmoet  distinct- 
nesB ;  uid  very  few  persoos,  we  inkag^e,  would  be  able  to 
diBtingaiBh  it  from  the  original  engraving  firom  which  the 
neeatiTe  was  obtained. 

We  must  beg  onr  readers  to  remember,  that  the  opinion 
we  have  e^nressed  refen  to  the  pictores  aa  sach.  That  they 
are  really  carbon  prints  we  do  not  affirm,  inasmuch  as  we 
know  no  more  of  Mr.  Pomu^'s  process  than  any  one  of  our 
readers.  The  portrait  of  Capt.  Cook  oertainiy  jvesents  all 
the  appearance  we  ahotdd  hare  expected  to  find  m  t  oarlxm 
print — jnare  we  cannot  say. 

JjL  fiwniing  our  omnion,  we  htm  not  been  inflnenoed  in 
the  slightest  ^gree  by  the  eztennating  dtennatanee  m^;ed 
by  Mr.  Pouncy— that  his  process  has  not  undergone  the 
experience  of  more  than  fifteen  months — seeing  that  a  pro- 
ceaa  of  this  kind  once  discoTered,  can  be  perfected  as  wdl  in 
fifteen  months  as  in  fifty  years. 

We  obserre  that  an  enthuoastic  contemporary  has  put 
forward  a  snggestioD,  ui^g  photographers  to  sabscnbe 
£100  for  the  parpose  of  purchiudng  Mr.  Pounce's  secret. 
Whether  this  propoeitdon  has  beat  sanctioned  by  that 
gentieman  we  are  not  aware ;  we  certainly  think  it  scarcely 
probable,  as  in  that  case  he  would  nve  up  his  chance  of 
<d>taining  the  prize  of  8,000  francs  offered  by  the  Duke  de 
LimMa,  whioh,  if  we  may  rely  on  his  statement,  we  think 
he  has  an  excellent  prospect  <tf  gaining. 


TBB  FHOTOOB&fHIO  EXHIBITION  AT  THB  CB7STAL 

FALACB. 
CONCLUDINa  NOTICE. 

The  next  person  whom  we  have  to  notice  in  compositive 
photography,  is  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Sutton  Coldfiekl,  near  Bir- 
min^un.  There  ia  nothing  new  from  the  studio  of  that 
gentieman  in  the  present  collection.  Already  we  hare  seen 
the  whdte  o  Ihia  producticms  at  iormer  eihibitiions.  There  is 
a  sicat  axid  very  pevceptible  d^isenoe  between  the  style  o£ 
lu.  Bobiuonuiathat  ofMr.  Gzon^.  The  fonner,  aa  we 
lure  shown  in  ooi  last,  attempto  to  ddiueate  sentimait  of  a 
high  clan ;  and  more  at  kn  iUnstratea  poetio  sal^jeotB. 
The  latter  chooses  saljectB  frcnn  every-di^  lifo,  and  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Mr.  Bobinaon,  poitrays  Ha  reaL  rather 
tiiantheideaL  Heistophotograpl^whatTeniersaadWilkie 
were  to  art.  He  portrays,  as  they  did,  those  charactoistics 
of  human  nature  which  are  seen  in  every-day  life.  His 
most  Bacoeesful  pictures  are  decidedly  Dutch  in  feeling,  and, 
tiierefore,  more  or  leas  gross.  By  tws  we  do  not  mean  any- 
thing derogatory  to  the  class  of  picture,  any  more  than  that 
Dutdi  [uctures  of  the  highest  class  never  exhilut  anything 
bordering  on  the  ideal.  We  all  know  that  even  when 
BBCxed  Botgects  are  being  treated  by  Dutch  masteta,  the 
ohanoier  which  is  sacred  and  holy  reoexvea  the  same  treat- 
ment aa  the  most  pn&ne  sattject  would.  ToiSostratemace 
fhlly  what  we  mean,  we  mar  m^y  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reador  any  ai  the  lectures  oy  the  Dutch  masters  of  Christ 
inmlted,"  and  aa  an  invariable  rule,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  figure  r^eaenting  the  Saviour  is  of  exactly  the  same 
type  as  those  cruel  mockers  who  surround  him — and  those  are 
generally  drunken  Dutch  boors.  So  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  th^  is  sddom  or  ever  on  the  part  of  Dutch  masters 
any  very  poetic  flights.  They  are  aJmcat  j^ot^^phic  in 
their  transcripts  of  interiors,  and  this  enables  "h/b.  Grundy 
to  enter  fully  into  the  Sforit  of  Dutch  composition.  They 
never  crowd  their  pictures  wiUi  nseleas  detail ;  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  wiU  be  foond  in  its  {ooper  jdaoe,  and  an 


examinaticm  of  tiw  detail  only  hri^tena  the  intereet  ot  the 
beholder,  by  the  wondofiil  power  which  they  diaj^y  of 
imitative  talent.  Mr.  Gnmdy  gnnipa  wit^  a  care,  accoraciy, 
and  precision,  which  ia  far  firom  painfbL 

By  "tills  we  mean,  that  crowding  of  objects  into  pictures 
which  some  photographic  compoflera  seem  to  think  the  acm6 
of  perfection,  but  which  inspire  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
no  more  ennobling  idea  than  would  a  walk  through  the 
Lowther  Arcade ;  and  which  are  in  fact  more  like  omieB  of 
the  interior  of  a  bazaar  than  anything  which  had  beea 
arranged  so  as  to  give  artistic  effect.  Mr.  Grundy's  studies 
of  "  Fishermen ''  ought  to  be  highly  prized  by  artists,  as  there 
is  such  an  amount  of  care  and  tact  displayed  in  the  grouping. 
We  cannot  speak  so  highly  of  hie  Turki^  studies.  They  aro 
admbable  in  th^  arrangement,  and  a  great  knowledge  of 
tb»  GOfliumes  of  that  country  is  ^wn  in  the  pictures;  but 
the  fitces  an  decidedly  Anglo-Saxon,  and  this,  we  think, 
spoil!  the  vhda  bea&ty  ct  chese  nctnxes.  Who  that  has 
seen  the  two  cA^-tf  awrw  entitlBd,  "  Dntdi  Fisheniien,*' 
can  witiihtdd  his  admiration  ?  They  ccHnbine  the  greatest 
amount  of  perfection  which  we  may  reaaonaHy  expect  in  this 
deputment  of  art.  Haae  is  suchdeamess  in  the  tone  of  tha 
picture,  sudi  1rae£aeling  in  the  expression  of  tiieFiiherman*a 
&ce,  sa<^  exquisite  detail  in  i^^;ard  to  the  furniture  of  the 
inteiiOT  and  the  dreas  of  the  figure,  even  to  the  darned 
stockings,  1^  wooden  do^  the  stunted  chairs  and  tables, 
the  oval  goblet,  all  of  which  strongly  call  to  nund  a  copy  of 
a  picture  by  Teniers  at  his  best  period.  The  best  reason 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  for  the  success  'frhich  attenda 
this  class  of  picture  is,  that  it  is  taken  at  one  view;  tiierefore, 
nothing  is  out  of  drawing,  and  there  arenMieof  the  hanb 
eomUutiou  which  Biaj  be  seen  in  pctores  which  have 
been  made  of  aeveral  neecs.  TheiemltBof  Grundy^ 
endeavonxs  axe  snoceesful  to  a  certain  degree,  and  this  we 
a^ehend  arises  firom  the  &ct  of  his  having  good  models. 

Then  we  come  to  two  or  tiiree  attempte  at  compoaition 
which  exhiMt  this  branch  of  the  art  under  the  worst  poanfale 
drcnmstaDces.  ThOT  are  ^titied  *'The  Dutch  Giri  on 
Sunday,"  and  "  The  Dutch  Girl  on  Monday."  The  first  is 
a  picture  of  a  girl  dressed  in  anti-Maccaasar  table  oovers, 
with  no  possible  artistic  effect;  and  whv  she  should  be  de- 
n<nninated  a  Dutch  girl  at  all,  or  if  a  Dutch  giri,  why  ^le 
should  represent  a  Dutch  girl  on  Sunday,  is  certainly  above 
our  OQmin<efa«isioD>  We  would  advise  the  artist  who  com- 
posed the  piece,  to  give  a  little  more  lucid  informaticHi 
m  xegaid  to  tlia  meaning  whhdi  he  attempto  to  conv^. 
There  ia  certainty  nottdng  in  the  connteoasce  of  the  young 
lady  tliat  could  jnsti^  the  most  imaginative  being  in  think- 
ingshe  wasa  Dutch  erL  On  the  oontraiy,  she  haaa  decided 
loM  of  a  S(HaerBetahire  servant  maid,  who  has,  in  an  boor 
of  vanitgr,  arrayedherself  in  grudair  which  0  becomes  her. 
These  pictures  are  really  the  most  stupid  compoaitions 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  think  we  may  with  safety 
venture  to  advise  the  artist  who  has  perpetrated  them,  to 
retire  upon  the  laurels  he  has  already  acquired,  leat  ha  pro- 
duce something  of  which  he  shall  himself  be  ashamed. 

Dolamore  and  Bullock  exhibit  here  some  vei^  fine  views; 
we  believe  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Kenamgtfm  Exhi- 
bition ;  but,  88  far  as  we  can  recolleot,  they  occupied  poai- 
titoiB  in  which  we  were  unable  to  inspect  them. 

The  views  of  Warwick,  and  of  Warwick  Castle,  aie  about 
aa  fine  aa  anytlung  we  have  aeen;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  nice  feeUng  dispbyed  ia  these  vievB ;  the  ntea  axe  ad- 
mirahl)r  chosen,  and  give  an  idea  ot  a  landscape  fhm  the 
best  point  of  view.  *'  The  view  acrosa  the  Parterre,  Gny^ 
Cliff,"  ia  a  very  fine  picture ;  the  perspective  is  shown  with 
great  effect,  while  the  middle  tints  are  admirably  given. 

'*  Hie  View  of  Warwick  CasUe  "  is  rendered  in  a  manner 
to  show  with  the  greatest  poesible  effect  the  extent  of  thia 
noble  building.  "  St.  Mary's  Porch,  Oxford,"  is  a  photo- 
graph of  great  beauty,  and  the  rendering  of  the  traceried 
iron  work  is  realty  marvellous;  the  detail  is  finely  given, 
while  the  antique  sculpture  is  so  well  portrayed,  aa  at  <ntcs 
to  attnut  attenutm.  ijnong  the  minQF-4an^capeaare  Mr. 
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B.  B.  TttrnerHi  beantifiil  talboQrpo  idettinR.  We  cannot 
hdp  noticing  tin  canftil  mannv  in  wnicli  these  pictares  ara 
wutod,  OS  vdl  M  tiie  trtistio  mode  in  which  Mr.  Tumor 
Lis  treated  all  his  groops  of  trees. 

Bb-.  'Wilion,  of  Aberdeen,  has  owtzibnted  the  little  gons 
of  lan^oapes  which  he  ftir>»iWti>^  at  the  late  ej^Utioa. 
These  are  among  the  bert  instantaneous  rdctnres  we  hare 
yet  heheUL  Who  that  has  onoe  seen  his  "Thunder  Cktud" 
ean  target  the  trathfUnen  with  which  he  has  caught 
the  filef&ioally  charged  clond,  and  transferred  it  to  paper, 
in  a  manner  so  as  at  once  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tator hy  its  veiy  reality.  The  views  of  the  "Abeidem 
Docks**  are  equally  beautifdl  pieces  of  instantaneous  photo- 
^phy ;  and  his  little  picture  entitled  *'  Keoch  on  the  Don  " 
N  one  the  most  charming  little  Uts  of  river  scenery  which 
weiMcnererbelield.  Hie  r^i]^  the  Dm  as  it  flows  bjr, 
is  vcntefliQf  tate  to  natmre ;  in  Cut,  it  looks  as  thoogh 
the  lorety  stream  was,  ia  nalilyi  gentlj  ^^iffing  ah^ 
at  oar  met.  Then  are  aeveral  frunea  here  fr(Ha  Menrs. 
Boss  and  Thompson,  studies  of  trees,  which  we  think 
will  recommend  theniselTes  to  artists,  as  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  botanical  knowledge  dis[dayfd  in  the  seleotion 
and  gnnqong  of  the  pictures.  Here  are  also  three  frames 
of  small  stiuisB  <^  landscapes  by  Mr.  Boding,  but  only 
the  meaotitm  of  these  is  neotasaiy,  as  thm  is  notiiing  in 
ibea  to  recommend  than,  either  in  an  artistic  or  photo- 
graphic point  of  view. 

Next  we  come  to  Mr.  Featon's  views  in  Wales.  We 
think  that  nobody  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  Mr.  Fenton's 
nmiraDed  claim  to  be  the  beet  EngUsh  landscape  jdioto- 
crapher.  He  has  nieoeeded  in  giving  such  breadth  to  his 
■moBBi^  idotores,  that  one  is  at  fint  almost  inclined  to 
look  upcm  them  as  copies  of  pictureB.  The  selection  which 
has  beoi  made  by  the  Gry^  Falaoe  authtaities  fat  the 
Sydenham  Gallery  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  represen- 
tatimi  of  Jdi.  Fffiiton,  and  what  he  can  do.  We  mus  that 
f^iszmi^  pur,  the  "  Swallow  Falls  "  and  the  "  Ravine  in  the 
Uedr  '^U^,"  which  were  the  decided  gems  of  the  South 
Kensington  ud  Coveoitry-Btreet  Exhibitions.  Those  pic- 
tnrea  deservedly  ranked  mgh  as  works  of  art,  not  only  on 
aceoant  of  the  sise,  but  also  fbr  the  beauty  of  manipulation, 
inieaert  of  views  of  Wales  are,  we  hope,  but  the  foruhadow- 
ings  of  stiU  greater  ^forts  on  the  part  Mr.  Fenton.  The 
viewB  on  the  continent,  which  were  taken  Mr.  Bedford 
at  the  conunand  of  her  Mtyesty  the  Queen,  are  here  exhilHted 
again.  It  woald  indeed  be  snper&uoi  <hi  our  part  to  do 
more  than  even  mention  such  jroAa  as  theee.  A  verdict  has 
been  ao  genoally  pronounced  in  their  &voar,  and  thev  have 
ao  weQ  beared  all  the  encomiums  which  have  been  neaped 
mtcm  than,  tiiat  we  can  only  say.  Go,  Mr.  Bedford,  and 
Mann  os  again  in  the  same  manner. 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  question  of  landscape  photo- 
graphy, we  of  course  come  to  the  next  feature  of  the 
exhifattiim,  viz.,  portraiture.  We  have  already  g^ven  an 
opinion  upcm  the  productions  of  Mr.  Herbert  WatkinB ;  we 
iriD,  thembie,  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  other 
yedmens.  f^iat,  then,  we  hare  to  call  attention  to  the 
sedes  of  ctmtanporaneoos  portraits  by  Mi^aU.  In  r^iard 
to  theaa  pictnies,  th^  can  scarodly  he  called  photographs, 
'"n*"**^  as  there  is  nothing  of  ma  photo^ra^  left.  Thtj 
an  aenift  dnwinn  over  photoon^t^t  and,  m  many  zespe^ 
UHfa  la  a  deddea  adfintage  m  tms,  becanse  exaggerations 
lAaeh  ■ometimat  appear  in  p(vtraita  of  tlie  defective  portion 
cf  th«  Cue,  are  tcned  down  in  these  ^otures.  The  style  is 
peeolfaaly  Mr.  Mayall's  own ;  and  the  manner  of  laodudng, 
in  Uaek  and  white,  that  Bembrandtashefltet,  is  ven*  ^easing 
in  BMi^  instances.  Hie  series  of  portruts  of  eminent 
men  which  Mr.  Majall  has  collected,  are  now  being  enmved 
fai  the  anooessive  numbers  <^  CataeWs  TUustrattd  Family 
Paper^  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  k>6ked  upon  as  highly 
faktenating,  besides  the  value  which  must  attach  to  them  as 
eonect  Kkeoeases.  Mr.  T.  B.  Williams  has  the  same  series 
aa  he  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  and  Coventry-street. 
Wo  think  that  some  new  qyedmena  ought  to  be  produced 


\sj  this  gentleman.  He  takes  undoubted  precedence  among 
IMU>togii4>herB  for  his  untouched  pictures,  which  are  reaUy 
nunreUoas;  th^  are  graceful  wid  ea^y  in  attitude,  and 
beautiflilly  printed.  But  we  suspect  that  the  success  whidi 
attends  Mr.  Williams  in  his  photographs,  arisea  from  the 
&ot,  that  he  seldaa  or  ever  prints  anything  bat  the  head, 
and  in  the  vignette  style;  this  aoconnts  for  fliehamty  i>f  hjg 
pictures,  becuise  vignette  rainting  has  aiways  more  or  less 
charm  about  it,  owing  to  the  lightnen  which  it  0TeB  to  the 
figure;  and  again, th^ is  ttwabsraceofthatimnily  member 
— to  photographers — the  hand,  which  always  wm  obtrude 
itself  upon  your  notice,  whether  you  will  or  not.  The  tinted 
TOotures  \er  Mr.  Williams  are  remarkaUe  for  thdr  softness  of 
finish.  Then,  agun,  Mr.  Williams's  dwieneotype  stereo- 
grame  are  sometniuf  which  nobody  but  himself  can  achieve. 
Thae  is  in  them  sudi  a  dianning  strftneas  and  beauty  that 
they  at  onoe  atteact  and  interest  the  vistor :  and  if  we  are 
not  mndi  mistaken,  the  table  of  ocdonred  daguerreoUpe 
portraite  will  prove  a  very  attractive  fiaatnre  of  the  exhibition. 

There  is  a  series  of  Maull  and  Fdyblank'^  portraits, 
poaussing  individuality  that  no  one  can  miat^Vfl.  l^eee 
photogra|diaa  are  eminentiy  happy  in  securing  good 
expreasion  (Kf  fece,  although,  in  many  instanoes,  the  poae 
of  the  figures  is  anything  but  pleadng.  It  wotUd  be 
idle  on  our  part  to  even  enumerate  a  aeries  which  is  so 
well  known  as  this.  The  next  which  call  for  our  attenticm 
are  the  carefully  finished  miniatures  by  Messrs.  Lock  and 
Whitfield.  The  s^le  in  which  theee  are  executed  is  an 
entire  refiitatton  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  photography 
cannot  be  applied  to  miniature  painting.  The  mami^  in 
which  these  {nctures  ace  finished  reflects  credit  npcm  tJ» 
artist,  although  we  woold  muoh  rather  have  seen  new  &oes; 
those  at  Sydenham  axe  wdl  known  to  na,  as  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  at  Manchester  and  ebewhere.  Thai,  lastly, 
there  is  a  frame  of  coloured  photf^^ai^  if  we  remember 
rightly,  by  Messrs.  Mayer,  and  they  certainly  are  the  greatest 
daubs  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  positions  oi  tJiie 
figures  are  bad  in  the  extreme,  but  the  Wardour-street  art, 
which  is  used  in  painting  the  backgrounds,  ia  Bomething 
wonderfol.  In  one  instance  we  have  a  gentleman  painted 
in  Arabian  costume  (we  presume),  with  a  background  which 
would  disgrace  a  fifth-rate  panoramic  artist.  It  is  of 
a  fiery  red,  and,  in  the  distance,  we  are  led  to  believo 
that  there  is  a  caravan  fHtoceeding  on  its  way  to  Mecca 
or  some  other  [olgcim  dartanataon,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  foreground  has  nbuod  himself  time  pro 
bom  pubUco^  so  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  study  the 
wonders  of  Eastern  costume ;  while  partlj  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  drawing  of  what  we  imagme  ia  meant  to 
be  a  tent,  but  which,  m  reali^,  would  more  correctly  repre- 
sent a  laige  glass-bktwing  estaunhmeot.  Hie  whde  picture 
might  indeS  be  considered  worthy  of  -bein^  engraved 
on  the  head  of  one  of  those  artistic,  commercial  invoices, 
in  which  we  now  and  then  see  how  adnurably  the  engraver's 
artistic  merits  are  brought  forward,  and  what  feats  of 
imagination  can  be  perf<»med.  This  is  a  type  of  the  claas 
which  adorn  a  frame.  There  is  every  variety  of  style  used 
for  background  purposes, — ^from  landsci^^  such  as  we 
have  deMiibed,  to  temoea  and  aveamee  aroroaehing  hft- 
ronial  halls,  in  the  most  sppcoved  theatrical  ftshion.  We 
should  really  like  to  have  the  pSeasoie  of  seeing  the  wiginal 
photograph  over  which  these  uctores  are  priced,  ao  that 
we  m^t  all  the  nuve  thoroughly  appreciate  the  imaginative 
effartsof  the  artist. 

Having  thus  sli^itly  sketched  the  chief  characteristica  of 
this  coQedaiHi  of  photc^[iaphB,  we  desire  to  exprea  a  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  &t  distant,  when  the  present  collectdon 
shall  be  replaced  by  one  infimte^  soperior,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  art  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  Let  the 
directors  only  see  that  those  intrusted  with  the  change  of 
this  department  properly  discharge  their  duties,  and  we  will 
venture  to  a£Bnn  that  not  one  of  the  least  attractive 
portions  <^  this  natimal  building,  and  national  mart,  will 
be  the  photographic  gaUeoT.  .  .^  . 
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rmnnniT.  BTHBOXa  ASD  EQUITALEKTS. 

Ab  pmnised  in  oor  last,  we  give  a  list  of  the  aiymbols 
and  equivaleiKbi  of  those  elemmtB  most  ccnnmouly 
mentioned  in  |diotogra{^  works : — 


18-7 

Bariam 

Ba 

68-6 

Hinganese 

Brcmuoe 

Br 

80 

Menmry 

Odmhun 

cd 

cs 

66 

Kitirogen 

Ctloiom 

Ca 

SO 

Carbon 

C 

E= 

6 

Chlorine 

a 

86-5 

FUtitmni 

Ohromium 

Or 

Z3X 

26-7 

FotuBiam 

Oopper 

Ou 

81-7 

SiWer 

naorine 

El 

19 

Sodium 

Gold 

An 

Strontium 

Hydngen 

H 

1 

So^hur 

Iodine 

I 

1271 

Tin 

Iron 

Pe 

28 

tTraaium 

iMd 

Pb 

108-7 

Zino 

Ug 

12 

Mi 

27-8 

^ 

100 

11 

0 

8 

P 

82 

Pt 

987 

K 

89 

Ag 

1061 

Ka 

n 

8r 

48-8 

S 

16 

6a 

68 

U 

60 

Zd 

82-6 

BULPHUK  AND  ITS  COMPOUUm 

In  t3ie  last  number  of  the  "  PHdTOOBAPHic  Kews  " 
there  was  an  article  by  H.  A.  B.  on  tlie  effect  of  the 
ftunea  of  various  sabstuioee,  induding  sulphur,  in  re- 
producing oc^zea  <3f  designs  under  <mrtain  circum- 
stances, wiiich  we  reoommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readm  as  calculated  to  ffve  them  some  examples  of  the 
effects  of  the  vapours  of  some  of  the  sub- 
stances we  have  referred  ta  The  iumee  of  burning 
solplmr,  tcx  iiutaooe,  are  a  oomponnd  of  saljAor  and 
OM^gBOf  very  pungegit  to  the  smell,  and  aoid  to  tiie 
tasta  Sulj^nr  is  a  substance  whidi  is  itself  as  yet, 
little  used  in  photognqthy;  but  the  contraiy  ia  the 
case  as  regards  the  products  resulting  from  its  comlnna- 
tiou,  in  different  proportions,  with  oxygen.  The  first 
we  shall  refer  to  is  atdphvrow  acid.  When  free  from 
water,  that  ia,  when  in  tiie  form  of  the  fumes  above 
mentioned,  it  is  a  gas,  and  would  continue  such  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  if  it  be  compressed  to 
half  its  bulk^  or  e^>osed  to  intense  c<Jd,  it  becomes  a 
liquid.  TkLa  liquid  evaporates  rapidly  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  oold  produced  is  so  great 
as  to  be  c^ble  of  freeodng  the  mercury  in  a  theimo- 
rnetw.  Tb»  suli^uroQs  aoid  in  codinary  use  is  formed 
of  water  whi^  has  absorbed  aboat  35  times  its  bulk  of 
the  gas,  tiie  latter  luving  a  great  affinity  for  water. 
BSkt  wool,  straw,  Ac,  axe  Ueuihed  by  this  eas,  which 
alsodisduxgea  llMoi^oiirof  thered  roB^  aim  whidiin 
its  liquid  form  is  used  for  bteadting  sponge. 

The  addition  of  oxygen  to  sulphurous  acid  produces 
m^^iuricacid,  the  qualities  of  wludi  are  very  dif^rent 
It  has  not  tiie  suffocating  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
it  intensifies  the  colour  of  the  red  rose  instead  of 
destroying  it  Sulphuric  aoid,  in  a  pe^fecUy  pure  and 
anhydrous  state,  is  a  volatile,  white^  stJid  substance. 
The  solid  acid,  if  dropped  on  paper,  will  bum  holes  in 
it  as  rapidly  as  a  red-hot  iioa  j  and  if  thrown  into 
water,  caoses  it  to  Uas  as  if  a  xedrhot  coal  had  been 
thrown  in. 

Sulphur  also  0(»nlnnes  witii  o^gen  to  produce 
pomdphtme,  hyptmH^lwinmt  and  some  oiher  unim- 
portant acids. 

Sulphur  comUnes  with  hydrogen  in  two  prc^rtiom^ 

stream  of  the  fimnor  passed  tknm^  water  coloured 


witb  a  vegetflMe  .Uu^  reddens  it.  It  idao  forms  the 
fetid  gas  oniited  by  rottm  eggi^  and  gives  flavour  to 
the  waters  (tf  Haxrowgate,  Aix-lar01uq)dl^  kc.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  gases  known :  air,  impreg- 
nated with  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  gas  to 
250  of  common  air,  would  kill  almost  any  animal  that 
breathed  it 

Sulphur  combines  with  carbon  to  produce  6wu2pAwfe 
qfmrbvn;  31  parts  of  sulphur,  oomlnned  witii  100 
parts  of  (^anogen,  fbrms  ml^hide  of  cyanogen  ;  124 
parts  of  sulfur,  ccnnbined  with  100  parts  of  cyanogen, 
form  hydro-mdpkocytmie  add,  the  principal  peculiarity 
of  whidi  that  if  dropped  into  a  solution  ccmtaining 
peroxide  of  iron,  it  changes  it  to  a  deep  Uood-red 
oohrar. 

ChloT%d$  4^  trntpkutr  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
bit  of  sulfur  into  a  |^ass  itA  filled  with  ^  cMorhia 
It  ezhibitB  no  acid  propertiea ;  it  decomposee  water. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Almost  tiie  <»ily  mode  raaploying  ^oqkhonia  in 
photography  is  tiiat  suggested  by  M.  2f  i^voe  de  St. 
Victor,  and  rrferred  to  in  flie  ariide  by  M.  A  B.  It 
combines  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  and  has. 
a  strong  affinity  for  water.  It  is  of  bo  inflammable  a 
nature  that  exposure  to  common  air  causes  it  to  under^ 
go  a  slow  combustion.  The  fiime  or  vapour  it  gives 
off  is  a  combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  form- 
ing pho^^wrffiu  aeid.  It  oombinea  with  hydn^n  in 
different  {unportinna^  and  fiHtms  a  ohhmde^  whid^  may 
be  obtained  by  pasmng  the  v^wur  of  phoephoras 
throu^  powdered  oorroeive  sublimate^  whic^  is  decom- 
posed, and  tiie  chlorine  leaves  the  mwcury  to  combine 
with  the  phosphorus. 

FLUORINB. 

Fluorine  also  supplies  ui  acid  which  is  occasionally 
employed  in  photographic  manipulations,  viz.,  hydro- 
fluoric  add.  When  piire,  it  is  so  volatile  that  it  is 
oonfined  with  great  difficulty,  and,  wbai  exposed  to  tiie 
atmosphere,  gives  ^  ftimes  <^  an  acid  and  suffocating 
nature.  Its  density  is  increased  hy  tiie  addition  of 
water,  though  the  latteris  a  lij^^tor  liquid.  Tegetable 
blues  are  reddened  \iy  its  action.  It  also  possesses  the 
pn^MTty,  peculiar  to  itself  of  decmn^KMong  flint  g1as% 
for  whicji  reason  it  has  been  made  available  for  etching' 
on  glass,  tiie  mode  <q)6ration  being,  to  a  cratain 
extent,  nmilar  to  that  punned  in  heliograj^c  printing. 
The  glass  being  coated  with  a  varnish  insoluble  in  the 
acid — (me  formed  of  turpentine  and  wax  will  foe  found 
effective — ^the  etc^ng  is  made  cutting  tiirough  the 
dry  'romish  with  a  fine  point  down  to  the  glass ;  a  wall 
of  wax  is  then  raised  round  the  plate,  and  dilute  hydro- 
fluoric acid  poured  on.  A  few  minutes  suffice  for  the 
acid  to  eat  into  tiie  glass,  which  may  tlien  beimmersed 
inwater.  On  the  vanaish  being  raawived,tiie  design  will 
be  found  to  have  been  jx^Mluoed  with  perfect  exactness. 

{To  hi  eontinved.) 


AocowJumHir  nr  DBVBXHmKm. — A  very  fhint 
collodion  picturo  in  which  all  the  details  are  viaMe^ 
but  with  little  or  no  intensi^  when  looked  through, 
may  oBxia  be>oonverted  into  a  vigopBOs  negatip  by  a 
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metliod  of  aooiuaiilataiig  bUtot  on  tint  wfaioh  ia  alieady 
precipitated. 

The  picture  nraet  be  fixed  eitiier  -with  hyposnlpMte 
of  Boda  or  cTanide  of  potaasium,  and  well  washed. 
If  now  a  mixture  of  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid 
developiiig  solution  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  poured  over 
Iho  -aaie,  the  nascent  aXrex  iriU  precqiitate  on  that 
whkm  ia  already  there  forming  mo  piotare,  and  the 
ramh  irill  be  an  mcrease  of  densily,  irhioh,  in  a  short 
tune,  will  be  anfficdent  to  allow  of  TigoroiEB  posHaTes 
being  printed  from  the  plate.  One  m  the  most  re* 
marluble  points  connected  with  this  method  of  accu- 
mulation is,  that  white  light  is  not  injurious  to  the 
result ;  in  &ct>  ^e  pictures  seem  to  be  intensified  jiist 
as  rapdly  and  effectually  when  the  redevelopment  is 
effected  in  full  daylight,  as  wh«i  in  a  daricened  room ; 
the  only  objection  being  the  more  rapid  decomposition 
oi  the  developing  solution.  By  weU  washing  off  the 
developing  solution  when  it  has  ceased  to  act,  and 
pouring  on  a  fresh  mixture,  the  deposit  of  ailrer  may 
be  so  raised  above  the  surfiioe  the  plate^  as  to  admit 
ofaa  deetrolg^  bong  taken  &om  it,  and  ibis  used 
printuiig  &om  in  ordinary  printei^s  ink.  We  have 
snoeeeded  in  obtaining  oc^es  fixnn  line  engravings  in 
this  way ;  the  lined  suriace  of  the  native  being  very 
finvooiaUe  to  the  accumulation  of  silver,  in  the  form 
best  adi^ited  to  produce  a  deeply  marked  copper  plate^ 
posaessng  excellent  qualities  for  taking  the  ink,  and 
giving  good  impressions. 

Acetic  Acm. — ^This  acid  is  composed  of  i  parts 
carbon,  4  parte  hydrogen,  and  i  parts  oxygen.  It  oo- 
cois  in  nature  in  the  juice  of  many  trees,  sometimes  in 
the  free  state,  and  at  others  in  combination  with 
potaasa  or  lime.  There  are  two  principal  ways  by 
whidi  it  is  formed  in  commeirce : — 

Ist  !By  tiie  dry  distillatioa  of  vegetaUe  matter,  such 
as  wood. 

3nd.  By  fermentation. 

According  to  the  first  method  tiie  wood  is  placed  in 
immense  iron  retorts,  and  heated  by  furnaces  until  it 
is  converted  into  charcoal,  and  the  vapours  which  it 
evolves  are  condensed.  The  crude  wood  vinegar  thus 
obtained,  requires  to  be  separated  from  the  wood  tar 
whi«di  it  is  contaminated.  This  is  effected  hy 
teetifyina  it,  and  subsequently  saturating  with  lime. 
Tb»  cnkw  acetate  lime  thus  formed,  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  several  pmifioatione^  is  then  distilled  with  a 
rtconger  add,  when  commercial  wood  vinegar  is  pro- 
duced. 

Wine  or  beer  vinsgir  is  obtained  trhm  -wint,  cider, 
beer,  ur  dilute  aloohol  is  e^osed  tat  some  time  to  the 
air  nnder  ftvoorable  circumstances.  In  scone  manu- 
factories lofty  brick  towm  are  erected,  with  side  open- 
ings to  admit  of  a  firee  passage  of  aur.  The  building  is 
now  filled  with  large  &^ot8,  and  a  slow  stream  of 
dilute  alcohol  is  allowed  to  trickle  on  to  them  fix>m 
the  top  of  the  tower  :  this,  in  percolating  to  the  bot- 
tom through  the  innumerable  twigs  and  branches, 
meets  and  combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  which 
has  free  access  to  it  <m  all  sides,  and  1^  the  time  it  has 
readied  the  reservcdr  at  the  bottom,  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  vinegar.  The  crude  vin^^  obtained  by 
«ther  of  these  plans  ooutaina^  beeidee  acetic  aoid,  a 
b^ge  quantity  of  water ;  freqaeatly,  also,  waobaBo^ 
amixA,  cream  of  tartar,  and  other  salts,  gum,  colour- 


ing matter,  tannin,  ferment,  Sk.  It  is  &r  too  impure 
to  be  used  in  photographic  operati(His.  It  is  punfied 
by  saturating  it  with  ^theor  potasBa^  soda,  lime,  or 
oxide  of  lead,  evaporating  until  the  acetate  remains 
either  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution,  or  of  crys- 
tals, <n:  of  a  dry  maa^  and  distilling  the  residae  with 
more  or  less  of  dilate  sulfuric  acid.  ConemtrateH 
vmegar  is  thus  obtained,  wiidi,  althon^  not  suffioi- 
ciently  pure  to  be  used  indisoriminately  in  all  photo- 
graphic operations,  may  nevertheless  occasiomdly  re- 
place tiie  more  expensive  glacial  acetic  acid,  enpecially 
in  the  devdoping  solution  for  4»>llodion« 
(2b  ie  oomMnm^ 


XT.— OBHBaJX  PBIKOIPLES  OF  nVIOOBAPaY. 

iCuUtmwtd.) 

Q.  It  there  any  simple  experiment  by  which  we  may  team 
what  takes  {dace  in  the  production  of  a  photx^phic  proof? 

A.  llureis:  ifstmiemtrateofirilTerbeptaoedinaglaa, 
and  a  fem  dnpi  of  salt  and  water  be  added,  a  white  preo^- 
tate  is  finnedwhidi  is  chloride  of  nlver.  Ihisisaprc{»xat«in 
sesuMve  to  l^t. 

Q.  How  may  this  be  ascertained? 

A.  The  precipitate  if  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  few 
moments  changes  n^pidly  frctn  white  to  violet,  and  even  to 
black.  This  decompomtiou  of  the  chloride  of  ^ver  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  fbrmation  of  the  photographic  jHcture 
on  the  sensitive  plate  or  paper. 

Q.  What  effect  is  produced  1^  the  application  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda? 

J.  If  a  solution  of  hypoeulphite  of  soda,  after  the  prediu- 
tate  has  undergone  the  change  already  mentioned,  be  ponnxl 
upon  the  pEecmtate,  it  putly  disappears,  there  only  remain- 
ing some  raadush  particleB,  namely,  those  which  have  been 
decomposed  by  the  The  unchanged  particles  of  the 

preciptate  are  dissotved  lij  the  bntosulfihite  of  soda.  ^Hus 
operation  cwresponds  exac^lv  to  the/zmir,  as  it  is  called,  of 
^e  photographic  picture.  The  entire  exp^iment  represents 
the  process  <H  obtaining  a  positive  proof  . 

Q.  Are  there  any  otwsrsmipleerqierimentB  which  illustrate 
the  power  and  action  of  the  photographic  agents? 

A.  If  (screened  fnm  the  presence  of  light)  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  be  poured  into  two  glasses,  and  a  few  drops 
of  a  sdution  of  iodide  of  potasdum  be  added^  a  yeUow  prc- 
ciiBtate  of  iodide  of  potasmum  is  produced.  If  one  of  these 
glasses  tiien  be  exposed  to  the  hght,  and  aflmrerds  taken 
again  into  the  darkened  room,*  no  apparent  cJiange  will 
have  taken  idaoe.  But  if  a  few  drops  of  eallio  acid  he  poured 
into  each  of  the  passes,  the  ocmtoits  of  uist  which  has  been 
erased  to  the  Hghtwill  Maeken  xa^d^,  while  in  the  otbor, 
the  fi^dd  will  retain  its  yellow  appearance. 
Q.  How  is  th^  explained? 

A,  By  the  action  of  light  In  one  case  the  ^gbt  has  been 
permitted  to  act  on  the  iodiae  of  siIvot,  and  the  gallic  acid 
comlnned  with  tha  excess  of  nitrate  of  alrer  blackens  the 
iodine,  and  renders  the  change  obvious.  A  few  drops  of 
hyposolplute  of  soda  will  "  &e  "  the  predpitate  as  In  the 
former  eq)erimentB. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  learn  from  these  experiments? 

A.  All  the  phenomoia  exhibited  in  photi^rai^.  Podtive 
and  negative  impressions  upon  plates  or  paper  are  all  founded 
on  these  phemmena.  Tbey  are  simply  mo^cat^n  to 
which  certain  salts  of  nlver  are  snig'ected  by  the  action  of 
l^t;  BO  that  the  ledndngageait  mixed  with  nibate  of  silva 
i^kens  m«e  or  less  the  parts  afboted  Iff  the  li(^ 

Q.  Is  the  action  of  lint  upon  nhwnicwly  iwubotb  sur- 
ftecs  perfectly  understood? 

*  WtaninapMkor«tek«adracM,lt*ooU1)e9ad«fMoodtMinn^ 
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^.  The  chatucal  stndy  of  photo^phy  is  not  yet  snffi- 
ciently  complete  for  ub  authoritatirely  to  lay  down  any 
general  thewy.  Sufficient,  howeTor,  is  known  to  enable  as 
to  exanuna  doubtM  pointo,  and  test  a^^arent  contztdietionB, 
and  thus  reman  many  olataclei  to  our  aoientiflo  adnooe- 
meat. 

Q.  Whatisthefondamental^indideofpSuitogiapl^? 

A.  That  the  prodocticm  c£  photographio  ^EbetB  ia  due  to 
the  actfam  of  imd  is  we  haTe  already  notioed,  that 
tikis  betam  is  nndor  oertain  wtnuDBtawMB  o^paUeof  pro- 
dxmng  a  perfect  piottuei  while  under  other  cuowortanoes  ito 
action  is  mity  paraal,  and  a  salmgiuBit  pneen  necessary  tor 
ito  oomple^n. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  yon  explain  the  first  {dmwmenon? 

A.  CbemiBtry  shows  as  that  light  ivodnoea  upon  certun 
suhstancee,  in  &ct  upon  almost  all,  an  analogous  effect  to 
that  <^  h^t.  At  one  time  it  fiunliteites  the  cnulnnaticm  d 
diffra%nt  etemonts.  At  another,  it  hastens  t^e  separation  of 
combined  elements.  It  is  this  double  influence  which  it  «cer- 
dses  in  j^tography.  Thus  it  fiuulitates  the  mnWnatiwi  of 
oxygen  with  certain  o^auio  matters,  as  Utomen  and  resin. 
By  whonwastlnBiKfipwtyof  ligfatasoertauiedf 

A.  It  was  shown  by  the  lesearcbes  of  Nidpoe,  with  Uta- 
men  <tf  Jndea,  aad  by  those  of  H.  Cheneul,  and  M.  Nidpce 
de  St.  l^cto^  who  have  shown  that  resins  oadise  under  the 
infiuenoe  of  lu^t.  It  is  from  this  fiwt,  nanefy,  the  oxida- 
tion fffodnoed  by  light,  Uiat  pbott^^i^iUc  pictmei  aie 
obtained. 

(7b  It  cMtimad.'i 


EcoNOKisnca  the  -watkb  in  ottt-doob  photoobatot. 

No.  19,  MariiU'terracet  Petaanee, 
October  Itty  1858. 

Sib,— I  obeerre,  in  ^onr  hat  number,  a  letter  ituLoiring 
for  the  irtinimnm  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  carried  m  a 
dg^'s  photonaphio  excursicm,  and  to  answer  eflleotualfy  the 
esu  required. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  fwwarding  yon  the  result  of  my 
experience  for  the  four  past  years,  during  which  period! 
have  found,  for  a  day's  work,  a  pint  suf^y  all  my  reqoire- 
menta,  and  enabling  me,  as  I  have  done  scores  of  iinus,  to 
bring  home,  and  safely  preeeiTe,  ei^t  negatives,  measuring 
8^  X  6^  inches,  uod  twelve  stereoacc^  negatives  <^  the 
usual  size.  My  mode  of  proceeding  is  sim^  enough,  I 
use,  and  with  unvarying  eoccees  and  comfini,  an  .^hw's 
camera,  which  contains  a  wooden  water<tight  bath,  holding 
barely  16  ranoes  of  water.  I,  of  course,  develop  in  the 
camera;  and,  after  havmg  so  done,  I  plni^  tiie  plate  into 
tiw  «at»  fioM,  leaving  it  fiv  a  of  mmntes,  and  then 
carrying  it  out  into  open  day%Ht,  place  it  in  my  plate  box 
—of  Archer's  conslruc^n — and  in  which  the  platee  are 
placed  80  chse  to  each  other,  that,  on  returning  home  team 
a  long  day's  work  (say  the  first  negative  having  been  taken 
at  10  a.m.  and  not  fixed  witii  the  hyposulphite  till  10  p.m.), 
I  have  never  yet  had  any  diffica%,  with  codinary  care,  m 
being  able  to  clear  the  negative  of  the  iodide,  and  leave  the 
film  nnii^ured.  The  close  proximity  of  the  pUtoa  to  each 
other  keqis  them  so  moist,  that  when,  in  ih»  ordinary  plate 
box,  the  peeling  off  of  the  film  would  inevitably  occur,  the 
occurrence  of  each  an  accident  is  rarely  met  witJi  in  the 
boxes  made  on  Ur.  Archer's  plan ;  tluiy  are  much  more 
portable,  in  my  owiion  much  sate-  fer  a  joum^,  «nd 
at  half  the  price  ts  those  generally  in  use.  I  have  now 
worked  &r  nearl;^  fbnr  seasons  with  an  Archer^  camera,  and 
find  it  unexoeptionab^  the  best  to  meet  every  requirement 
fiw  out-door  work.  I  excite  and  develop,  both  the  large 
plates  and  the  pUtes  fi»  my  stereoeoopic  canura,  inside  it. 
I  seek  no  dark  room— no  tent — and  am  able,  of  course, 
befi«e  kaving  ibe  spot  on  which  I  am  taking  my  view, 
to  ascertain  ifit  be  |p»dw  not.  I  have  tbia  somnur  taken ! 


upwards  of  three  hundred  good  negatives,  and  fw  some 
of  them  I  have  had  to  travel  many  a  long  mile ;  and,  to 
have  returned,  as  many  do,  and  found  all  my  day's  work 
abi^ve— and  as,  before  using  the  camera  I  now  employ,  I 
have  often  douft— would  be  vexatknu  enotq^  to  deter  many 
a  beginner  fiom  fiurther  pnaecntang  this  most  fiodnating 
ponmit. 

I  oondder  the  ndnimmn  qnauti^r  <^  water  that  can  be 
used  witii  advanti^  on  a  day^  work,  Ininging  home  a  dozoi 
negatives,  8^  x  6^ ,  and  an  equal  number  ai  the  onud  sized 
stereoecopio  ph^ies,  tobefrtHu  10  to  16  ounces,  if  used  in  the 
mode  I  lutve  attempted  to  describe. 

I  shall  be  most  lumpy  to  give  any  flirthor  erplanatiwi  on 
the  sttljjeot  if  any  of  ^nr  readers  wish  for  the  same. 

I  am,  or,  trotjrjraoiB, 

J.  W.  G.  GUTCH. 

TO  TBAmVU  OLUS  POSITITBS  TO  OUZKD  LHATKKB  OB 

CtOTH. 

Sib,— If  you  think  the  following  worth  inserting  in  the 
"  Fhotogilaphio  Nzws  "  it  is  at  your  service. 

First,  cut  your  leather  or  doth  a  little  larger  than  your 
glass  pcsitiveB,  lay  its  iace  upon  a  table,  then  take  about  ^ 
ox.  of  f^orits  of  wine,  and  add  about  4  or  5  drops  (k  nitric 
acid ;  snake  np,  and  it  is  fit  fi»  use.  Take  the  positive, 
after  beiiw  dned  by  the  fire  or  otherwise,  and  pour  the 
mizture  of  spirits  of  wine  on  as  fi^  collodion,  and  wfa«D  stlD 
wet  lay  it  on  the  leathor  w  ekvlli,  fsoe  down,  geut^  iqweiBng 
out  the  air  babUes,  and  keep  them  in  contact  either  in  the 
pressure  frame  n  in  a  book,  tx  any  convenient  plaoe,  until 
the  sjmto  of  wine  is  dry,  which  may  be  half  an  Iiour  or  bo; 
then  take  out  the  picture,  and  separate  the  glass  from  the 
leather  or  doth,  and  the  film  will  be  so  fixed  to  the  black 
sur&oe  that  yon  cannot  evenecratdi  it  with  the  finga  nails. 
It  may  be  wol  to  nie  ooUodioB  a  Uttle  thioker  in  cotton  for 
tnmsters. 

The  above  is  a  sure,  oertain,  cheap,  and  eaqr  method  at 

manipulation- 
Further  information  will  be  given  to  any  one  sending  a 

stamped  envelope  to 

John  Ostxix, 
80,  Castle-street,  Carlisle. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOB  PHOTCQRAPniO  FTntPOSES. 

Sib, — ^To  amateur  pliot(^;rapher8,  who,  like  mysedf,  are 
able  to  give  but  little  time  to  copying  subjects,  and  can 
rarely  choose  the  most  fitvourable  moments,  the  poaaesmon  of 
a  powerful,  steady,  and  cheap  artificial  light  woidd  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  To  artiste  also,  such  an  accee- 
Bory  would  be  very  acceptable,  I  should  imagine.  In  tho 
lUtutrated  London  News  of  the  21st  July  last,  a  new  light, 
stated  to  be  the  inveutitttof  Coktod  FitzM84inoe,was  there 
described,  and  would  seem  to  be  jnst  the  thing  wanted  fbr 
photography.  I  have  made  BeverafeffiHrts  to  obuin  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  but  hitherto  have  not  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  whether  this  valuable  discovery  can  be  procured, 
orwhether  any  patent  is  in  process  o£  being  taken  out  for 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  inftraiatiim  yon  can 
procure  will,  I  think,  be  very  acceptaUe  to  your  reados, 
and  I  trust  the  snlject  will  De  omaidered  vwthy  of  your 
early  attention. 

StJBSCRIBER. 

pTe  flhaU  be  plesaed  to  have  ftartherinbnnation  <m  this  sub- 
Jei^  if  sny  otaai  oDrrespoidBntB  can  Atvour  us.3 


OBTAXNINO  SnumOLT  PUMTDCa  NSaATirES  FBOlf  FAIKT 
OLASS  POSXTXVBB. 

Bi-ighton. 

Sib,— &viiu[  pemsed  with  interest  the  few  numbws  sb 
yet  pobUshed  of  uie  "  pHoroaBAPHio  News,"  and  notioed 
your  answers  to  various  inquiiioB,  I  am  induced  to  trouble 
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In  your  lut  rnmiber,  page  46,  your  oaiifMHiiMlBnt  C.  P.  8. 
■tfttOB,  that  he  hu  neceeoed  in  intenaifriiig  »  Toy  ireak 
n^tiTe,  fiiBt  takuga  tamqiarait  poaitire  on  gbn,  and 
frcsD  thata8eoondu^tiTe,invhuihbewaaaUeto|«ocuie 
■gflvrient  denat^  in  the  dark  parts. 

If  from  a  poeittTe  on  glass  a  negatiTe  sufficioatlj  intense 
to  print  can  thus  be  taken,  wiAout  lou  the  aharpnua  rt- 
fpared^  it  strikea  me  it  wotdd  be  a  great  boan  to  amatenrt  if 
not  to  profeeBional  photographen. 

Mairnnaa  are  always  anxious  to  have  Hkeneeses  taken  of 
their  yooDgeet  children,— and  as  there  is  no  keeping  the 
littk  nrofainB  qniet,  it  is  a  serere  trial  to  the  patience  of  the 
photograitoi-T^nd  a  ntccessfol  pcntrait  of  a  child  is  s^om 
■eoi  nnleas  touched  np  by  an  artist.  With  podliTeB  it  is  a 
much  earier  matter,  and  a  pleasing  smile  on  a  child's  face 
mu'  not  nnfreqnoitiy  be  caught  in  coie  second^  exposure. 

If  yoor  c«rreq;KUident,  or  yon  yoofself,  could  explain  the 
beat  method  of  taking  the  transparent  copies  on  g^aaa,  it 
wodld  be  U^y  aj^ireGiated  by  mj&elf,  ana  othn  amateora. 

Job  the  Fbotooraphbb. 

Clinr  we  beg  the  fovonr  of  C.  F.  8.'8  kind  attonlion  to  the 
nqoest  oantained  in  this  letter.— Ed.] 


TO  CLEAN  A  OLA88  FUkTE. 

Dkab  Sik, — It  may  perhapa  be  nseM  to  some  of  yoor 
nadcfs  to  knoir,  that  old  collodion  which  is  nnfit  tar  photo- 
graphic work,  is  a  firat-rate  matwial  iat  cleaning  glan  plates. 

The  method  I  hare  adopted,  is  to  take  a  small  tuft  of 
oottoD  wool,  poor  a  few  drops  on  the  g^lan  plate  and  rub  till 
aeariy  diy  in  a  dicolar  direction,  tlwn  finish  witii  a  wash 
Inther.  F.  H.  C. 


gBflctUamima, 

PHOfTOGRAPHT  iiTD  Abcheoloot. — Mention  was  made  some 
HMtrtha  back,  mj%  ttie  Jtmnud  dc  CoitiUmlMopU,  ot  the  misuon 
wliaA.  M.  de  Bofntianot  oounollor  of  the  Empmr  of  Bosria, 
Iwd  nndertahoi  fiir  the  purpose  of  inveetinUng  the  ooriodtifla 
of  antiquity  contained  in  cmvents  of  Sfonnt  Athos.  That 
^ot  is  stated  to  be  an  ahnost  inexhaustible  mine  or  ancient 
iwnrda,  and  has  slways  been  a  great  point  of  attraction  for 
ar^rta  and  sdentiflo  men.  All  those  htue  priories  which,  from 
the  summit  of  the  holy  mountmn,  orerlook  the  distant  islea  of 
the  Arcbipel^,  are  so  many  Kmries  where  the  monks  have 
been  storing  np  the  annals  ^  ages.  Materials  fcnr  history  are 
to  be  found  there  in  all  languages  and  on  all  sulneot^  piled  up 
pi'*™'*'',  but  nererthelea  preserved  with  care  by  those  in  whose 
oostody  th«y  are  placed.  U.  de  Sevistianof  has  free  aooess  to 
^ose  tressores.  The  daguerreotype  nfea  him  hundreds  of 
eofHce  at  the  manuacriptB,  which  he  takes  i«ge  by  page.  Al- 
ready ooe-third  of  the  Goqiels  have  been  copied,  and  numerous 
eoDectiiima  of  illnminated  maps  and^^otares  have  been  made. 
Tbtff  an  in  Oreak,  Sohmnian,  and  Geozgian.  Srm  the  ont- 
rida  of  the  albams  which  inctose  the  coDeetionB  hate  been 
eofsed,  and  the  Byantine  reliefe  on  thdr  covers  have  been 
nprodnced.  Motdds  of  them  have  likewise  been  taken  in  gut^ 
pcraia.  Hunks  to  tite  co-operation  of  M.  Yaodin,  a  French 
painter,  the  fkesooes  in  the  chapels  have  been  copied  in  the 
■ust  exact  manner.  These  drawings  remind  one  of  the  pro- 
dnettons  ui  the  &rst  Itslisn  psintwi^  MsTgaritone,  Orearaa, 
Gmaboe^  ffiott(^  Angelo  de  Fiesol^  and  nefaro  Pemgino.  The 
example  ctfM.de  Serastianof  has  found  imitstras,  for  already 
other  phota^T^>hers  have  arrived  m  Mount  Athos,  not  to  oom- 
pete  with  bun,  but  to  emulate  his  aeah  The  harvest  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  sooner  artists  apply  thenuielvea  to  the  task,  the 
BooDer  wiU  these  masterfaeoes,  which  w^  oonaidered  as  lost, 
VBde^  an  onhtqted  for  resurraotion. 

FHOToaupHic  iDXHTmcATioir  or  Stoler  Fbuit.— A 
oonmiMaideBt  ot  oar  oontemporary,  "Notes  and  Queries,*' 
vritSB}— "While  the  fruit,  peseh,  nectarine,  or  i^rioot  is  yet 
in  a  green  state  affix  an  adhesive  laM,  your  initial,  or  any  other 
private  mark  to  the  nde  exposed  to  the  son.  The  rtp«  frnit 
tliBS  labdkd  wiU  carry  its  unobhterated  grem  stamp  into  any 
nazket.  This  nmi4e  operation,  if  it  should  finl  to  jwmww  the 
win,  nnless  it  dioud  have  been  sidgeoted  to  any  ofAHviog 
jKooesB,  at  least  enaUe  the  owner  to  idciri^  it.** 


DOWCCLTIEg  IK  THK  COLLODION  PROGX88.— PAPER  FOA 
THE  CALOTYPE  FBOCIB& — iPOt-HOLEg  IN  COUX)DION 
PICTUBE8. 

Ms.  Editob, — Having  seen  that  you  kindly  undertake  to 
answer  questioDa  on  photography,  through  the  medium  of 
the  "Photographic  News,*^  I  b^  now  to  point  out  to 
yon  some  difficnltiei  I  have  met  vit^ 

In  the  poaitive  ooDodion  proceas,  I  found  the  way  smooth 
enough,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  been  so  Indky  in  the 
negatiTe  iffooeas  on  gtaaa.  I  sucoeeded  several  times  in 
obtaining  ^ood  negatives,  but  as  soon  as  I  ponied  on  t^e 
fixing  solntiou  I  was  disappointed,  obtaining  a  bod  poaitive 
inst^d  of  a  negative.  My  solutions  need  were — American 
.cdlodion  excited  in  a  40  gnuns  neutral  l»th,  and  developed 
with  1}  grains  pyrogallic  acid,  8  drops  glacial  acetic  acid, 
10  alcohol,  5  and  6  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  Bolation,  and 
1  oz.  distiUed  water,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I  tried  to  take  some  calotype  pictures ;  used  Canson^a 
paper,  soaked  it  on  one  side  m  a  solution  of  cdlver,  then 
iodised  in  iodide  of  potasiium,  and  last^  brushed  over  with 
a  50  ftrain  oceto-nitrate  of  silver  bath,  uid  gallic  acid  solu- 
tion, in  equal  parts ;  and  then  what  invariably  took  place 
was,  that  the  papor  began  to  oover  itself  with  brown  patcl^ 
and  therefore  oecame  quite  useless. 

I  have  got  some  collodion  which  is  sbw,  and  g^vcs  a 
rather  brown  ooloar  to  the  lacturcs.  I  believe  the  second 
fanlt  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  bromine  that  I  put  in  it. 
&  there  anything  for  these  two&ults? 

Very  often  I  find  my  loctares  dreadfhlly  covered  with  pin- 
holea.  Can  that  be  attributable  to  the  jpresence  of  too  much 
iodide  of  dlv^  ?  If  so,  why  do  I  not  always  meet  with  this 
annoyanoe,  which  I  could  not  attribute  even  to  an  impure 
bath,  as  it  took  place  aomeUmes  in  spite  of  a  carefttl  filtermg  ? 

I  biapo  yon  will  excuse  me  fin'  having  asked  so  many 
qneations  at  once,  bat  trust  in  your  kindnesB  to  bo  gratified 
wiUi  a  i^yi  and  thanking  you  in  advance, 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

G.  M.  F. 

[1.  We  have  occasionally  met  vrit^  a  similar  occur- 
rence, and  attribute  it  to  not  having  developed  the 
picture  long  enough.  We  do  not  know  the  kind  of 
collodion  mentioned,  but  when  tfam  is  a  large  quantity 
of  iodide  in  itj  80  that  the  film  is  a  thick  on^ 
tihe  operator  is  frequently  deceived  as  to  the  intensity 
of  tho  n^tLve^  the  density  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
making  the  pioture  appear  sufikiently  derelopod  fbr  a 
negative,  when  in  reality  it  is  not  near  dark  enough. 
On  pouring  on  the  fixing  solution  the  iodide  of  silver 
dissolves  away,  and  leaves  the  pictare  in  its  roil  half 
developed  states  Tiy  the  meuiod  <^  re-devet(^ment 
after  fixing  and  toell  washing ;  it  may  imjvove  the  pio- 
tures,  but  in  future  develop  much  fiirther. 

2.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  take  calotypo  negatives 
on  French  paper :  the  material  with  which  the  paper 
is  sized  has  a  very  marked  infiuenoe  on.  tJie  process, 
and  tiie  starch,  which  is  the  sizing  material  of  foreign 
papersi  causes  the  paper  to  turn  brown  on  developing. 
TCngliffb  paper  makers  employ  gelatine,  or  some  similar 
body,  as  a  size,  and  that  seems  to  suit  the  calotype  pro- 
cesB  very  weU.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  T^uper  for  this  porposa  We  prefer  Turner's,  and 
but  for  the  spots  with  which  t3iat  make  paper  is  so 
plentifully  supplied  it  would  be  perfect. 

3b  We &ar your odlodi<m u uselesB,  Tzyifaddiuga 
&W  nne  filings  will  remedy  it. 

4.  i^holfi  are  a  rather  common  BOQrce  of  anncyu 
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ance  in  the  collodion  process ;  a  frequent  cause  is  dust 
in  the  collodion  or  bath.  Too  much  iodide  of  silver'  in 
the  bath  may  also  cause  it.  The  remedy  for  the  ^tter 
is  the  addition  of  a  few  ounces  of  a  30  grain  solation 
of  lulxate  of  aiyer  to  the  bath.  As,  however,  you  say 
that  yoa  mily  occasionally  meet  vith  this  faxdt,  iabd. 
that  even  after  carefully  filtering  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
divine  t3ie  cause.]  ' 


WORKING  WrTH  A  TWIN  8TBREO8C0PIC  CAUER&. — THICK 
8TBEAK  ON  A  COLLODION  PLATE. — TO  ASCEnTAIN  TfeE 
AMOUNT  OP  SILVER  IN  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

Sib, — Can  yoa  oblige  me,  through  the  medium  of  yc^iu 
journal,  by  informing  me  of  the  proper  method  of  ndng  a 
double  camera  so  as  to  obtain  the  proper  stweoscopit^  ^^^^^ 
a  feat  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unaUe  to  aocoro^u^' 
The  camera  is  one  wit&  an  a^justiDS  screw  between  ito  tVo 
lenses  £»  the  ptuposs  of  aeparatuig  them  num  ;^y  at 
pleasure. 

Can  you  at  the  same  time  inform  me  how  to  rjb\iat^,  by 
manipulation  or  otherwise,  the  thick  streak  uf  cc  lkidiou  I 
Invariably  get  at  the  bottcmi  of  a  plate  after  coaling  it  witii 
coUodioD  ?  And  is  there  any  method  of  ascertaiiiLU^  the 
amount  of  ulver  in  the  baUi  with  any  degree  of  rrirlpmli'? 

Feeling  sure  tiiat  your  |nihlioatiaii  is  exactly  tu^pie 
wanted  1^  iiZf, 

Believe  me,  dr.  your  sincere  well-wisher. 

N.  E.  F. 

[1.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  the 
two  pictures  are  taken  simultaneously  on  the  sathe 
plate,  the  two  halves  will  require  to  be  transposed, 
that  is,  the  picture  which  is  at  present  on  the  right  of 
the  plate  must  become  the  left  picture,  and  vic»  versa. 
Host  likely  N.  E.  F.  has  not  attended  to  tlus  rule,  and 
hasseen  the picturespsetu^Mcqptc  instead  of  atereosajpic. 

3.  The  fault  mentioned  can  be  avoided  by  using  a 
thinner  collodion,  pouring  on  and  off  quicker,  and 
rocMn^  the  plate  more  whilst  draining.  "We  cannot 
explain  the  manipulation  bettor,  but  if  you  watch  any 
good  operator  you  cannot  &il  to  see  what  we  mean. 

3.  The  amouxLt  of  nitiato  of  Bilver  present  in  a 
solution  may  be  vecy  conveniently  ascertained,  and 
that  with  quite  sufficient  accura^  for  all  ordinaiy 
purposes  in  the  following  manner : — 

Rrepare  a  solution  of  32  grains  of  pure  chlorido^of 
ammonium  in  12  ounces  of  water ;  1  drachm  of  this 
solution  will  therefore  precipitate  1  grain  of  nitrato  of 
silver.  Measure  out  very  carefully  a  known  quantify 
of  the  bath  to  be  tested  (2  drachms  for  instance),  place 
it  in  a  3  ounce  phial,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
Now  measure  out  exactly  1  drachm  of  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  add  it,  by  a  few  drops  at 
a  time,  to  the  silver  solution  in  the  bottle,  corking  it 
up  and  shaking  violently  between  each  addition,  unttf 
a  white  pradpitato  is  no  longer  produced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  another  drop  of  the  test  solution.  If  before  this 
is  accomplished,  the  first  drachm  of  test  solution  be  ex- 
hausted, carefully  measure  out  a  second  drachm,  and  so 
on  until  the  desired  point  is  reached.  When  finished,  the 
number  of  drachms  of  test  solution  used  will  indicate 
the  number  of  grains  present  in  the  phial.  Thus,  sup- 
posing 2  drachms  of  the  nitrate  bath  had  been  placed 
in  the  phial,  and  it  required  7i  drachms  of  test  solu- 
tion to  precipitate  the  silver,  that  would  have  shdfrn 
tiiat  the  two  drachms  of  bath  contained  7  J  grains  tt 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  30  grains  to  the  ounce.  * 


SOAKXNO  THBOUQH  OF  THE  BLACK  TARKI8B  FOB 
POSITIVES. 

Sib, — ^Will  you  fevour  me  in  your  next  number  with  an 
answer  to  the  following  question? — Ought  a  collodion  posi- 
tive on  glass  to  &de  after  being  well  washed  (by  a  stream 
from  a  small  glass  siphon  tea  a  quarter  of  an  hour),  var- 
nished with  cmtal  varnish,  and  then  hacked  by  Indian  ink, 
or  if  such  should  fade,  can  yon  tell  me  the  cause? 

My  reason  for  addng  uie  above  is,  that  having  taken 
several  of  nnr  fitiends,  I  have  two  or  three  that  have  gone  off 
allUack.  The  &ult  cannot  lie  in  the  washing,  I  think: 
and,  as  I  have  a  great  many  that  I  have  taken  varnished 
with  spirit  vami^,  and  backed  in  the  same  way  quite  un- 
changed,  I  think  the  fault  most  lie  in  the  varnish.-  I  ought 
to  say  that  tiiey  have  not  gone  off  in  the  same  way  that  I 
have  seen  some  from  imperfect  washing.  These  go  off  in 
small  specks  and  holes  in  the  reduced  silver  first  \  but  mine 
have  gone  gradually,  jnst  like  dissolving  anything  in  a  fluid. 

Wwt  would  you  advise  as  the  beat  backing  for  glass 
positives?  W.  W. 

[The  cause  of  the  above  fault  is  the  black  varnish 
gradually  soaking  through  the  film,  and  thus  darken- 
ing the  picture.  We  have  always  found  the  remedy  to 
be  in  coating  the  picture  first  with  a  oolourleas  varnish, 
and  tiien  with  a  black  vanush  prepared  with  a  solTott 
that  would  net  disw^  the  first  coating  vi  dear 
vanush. 

We  have  ad(^ited  the  fi>llowiiig  plail  with  great  sue- 
cess : — pour  over  the  collodion  side  of  the  plate,  either 
when  wet  from  the  last  washing  or  when  quite  dry, 
perfectly  liquid  albumen  (obtained  by  beating  to  a 
froth,  and  collecting  the  liquid  aitw  subsidence) ;  after 
pouring  it  on  and  off  a  few  times,  put  the  plate  against 
a  wall  to  dry.  When  perfectiy  dry  coat  with  black 
varnish.  For  this  purpose  we  employ  the  beat  black 
japan  used  by  coach  makers,  applied  thick,  and  dried 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  gentle  heat  We  have  also 
used  printer's  ink  with  great  success,  wd  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  &vourable  notice  of  all  those  who 
are  in  want  of  a  good  black  backing  for  positives.] 


qvEBUM  ON  uENSss-^JtaAurr  or  euNpAT 

PBOTOQKAPHY. 

Oullane. 

Mr.  Editor, — am  glad  to  see  by  the  newspapers  that 
photographers  are  likely  to  have  a  new  and  powerful  advo- 
cate— a  worthy  exponent  of  their  art !  and  I  am  right  glad 
that  you  intend  to  give,  in  the  "  Photograpuic  News,'* 
immediate  answers  to  yoiur  correspondents'  questions.  I 
know,  and  you  seem  to  feel,  that  deW  in  this  matter 
destroys  the  interest  and  adraatage  of  the  infi»mation. 
— "  Bis  dat,  qui  cito  dat:' 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me,  first,  which  lens  (a 
landscwe  lens  or  a  portrait  lens)  would  you  recommend  mo 
to  use  xinr  taking  views  of  houses,  &o.  ?  Seomdiy.  Xs  it 
unlawfiil  to  work  u  a  ^lotognito  fbr  hire  <n  Srauq^i? 

I  am,  yooES  tn^, 

M.  Luonm. 

^1.  If  intended  merely  fbr  sidiiteotiiral  or  similar 
objects,  where  the  subject  is  nearly  on  one  plane,  a 
portrait  lens  may  be  used  with  advantage,  if  you 
already  possess  one^  as  with  a  moderate  aperture 
(about  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  full  f^rtnre)  vecy 
excellent  and  sharp  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  a  very- 
short  time ;  but  in  purchasing  one  for  such  a  purpose 
we  reconmiend  a  landscape  lens,  as  the  picture  pro- 
duced is  quite  as  perfect^  if  not  more  so,  and  the 
price  very  much  lees — ^the  only  drawback  being  tira 
increased  time  necessary  to  be  givei^^^^^^^^i^^ra 
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2.  We  do  not  quite  ondenrtand  yonx  second  question. 
Do  yoa  wiah  as  to  state  whether  we  tiiink  it  is  a 
breach  of  Uie  fourth  commaudment  to  work  on 
Sundaya,  or  do  yon  merely  wish  us  to  giro  you  Hm  law 
that  bears  on  tiie  point  f  Ab  a  legal  question,  there 
is  an  actof  pailiftment  e^ressly  against  working/or  Aire 
on  SondajB^  althoogh  few  magistrates  care  to  enforce  it. 
A  fibotogn^plMr  vas  summoned  before  a  magistrate 
•one  time  smce  for  **failoiemg  kit  tinuU  buamees  on 
Svmdc^P  and  only  escaped  jpunidiment  by  proving 
that  he  was  not  oanying  on  his  uaual  business,  aa  he 
votfced  as  a  taikr  aU  toe  weeik;  and  that  photography 
was  thsroftfe  aa  wmmtal  ooonpation  finr  hha.] 


Snt, — BeinganzkniB  to  make  some  paper-glaes  according 
to  IC.  Gamu^  Z  took  8  OS.  of  the  sheet  gutta  percha,  such  as 
au^eoiis usafor qJints,  anddieaolTedtms  inooz.  benzol, 
that  is  60partBto  100.  l!his  solution  was  of  the  ooDmateuce 
of  ocdiiuurj  treaole  or  houqr;  to  this  I  added  8  ox.  more  of 
beuKil,  tiins  zeihicuie  the  c^tta  percha  to  83  parts  in  100. 
This  braoffht  it  to  the  o(Histstenoe  of  ordinary  syrup.  Into 
tUsflnd  {Ssoed  in  a  porodain  diBl^  I  ptanged  a  sliMt 
paaiiig  it  beneath  a  glass  rod  for  the  purpose  of  sulan«^g 
It ;  the  end  first  introduoed  was  then  sdsed  and  steadily 
withdrawn ;  the  fluid  as  it  rolled  down  the  papor,  thickeuea 
in  streaky  liiue,  and  tiie  drops  which  f elf  from  it  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  fluid«  so  remained,  floating  white  Hke  drops  of 
candle  grease.  It  occnired  to  me  that  psrhms  M.  Gamnd^ 
formala  is  4  or  5  parts  of  gatta  pacha  to  m  100,  instesd 
of  40  or  50,  as  sti^  in  your  second  number.  I  inclose  the 
resDlt  of  my jpooeoding  sfler  subsequently  e:^odng  it  to  the 
heatofthe&tt.  The  papor  I  emplojedvas  the  thin  negative 

J.C. 

repeating  the  expenments  of  M.  Qaumg  (vol  i. 
6),  we  have  found,  Uke  our  oorrespondent^  that  the 
stren^h  there  given  is  too  strong.  We  have  succeeded 
best  mien  the  original  solution  was  diluted  with  4  times 
its  bulk  of  benzol  Our  correspondent  will  also  find  it 
advantageous  to  employ  a  plate  glass  cover  for  the 
dish,  and  to  draw  the  sheet  between  the  edges  of  the 
dish  and  cover,  so  that  the  excess  sohitioii  may  be 
aera|)ed  <M  eacb  side  of  the  paper.] 


OB-CADRBa  nOATfrXB  WITH  PMIXXVX  COLLODIOV. 

Sb, — Can  yon  infcxm  me  of  a  derdoping  scteticm  that 
wffl  hnn^  out  a  good  negative  iqmi  a  {Ute  piepaied  for  a 
poBtire  psstniQ? 

Tours  most  wspeotWIyi 

M.  B. 

[Of  course  it  will  not  be  so  esiEfy  to  take  good  n^|a- 
tivBs  with  positive  collodion  as  when  the  collodion  is 
expressly  prepared  for  natives ;  but  by  attending  to 
the&lkmu^  plan  our  oosrespondeai  will  be  aUe  to  pro- 
duce tolerably  good  ones.  Prepare,  expose,  and  de- 
velop the  picture  as  if  for  a  pomtive,  only  continue 
the  4Bi«l(^aMiak  haiger,  until  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
iswcfl  oo^  asd  the  pietwe  decidedly  overdone  for  a 
good  poativBL  Then  'waah  the  developing  station 
well  4^  and  re-deveTop  with  the  native  ^yron^line 
developer,  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  ot  the  silver  bath, 
as  Uie  developnent  seems  to  require  it.  The  picture 
wiH  increase  in  intensity  until  it  becomes  a  nc^gative, 
when  fix,  &c.,  as  usual.] 


BISXCTXRO  A  JXM  »»  BnBXOSOOFKl  FUBPOaU. 

•SiB^Tou  would  oUin  by  s»iiw,  through  the  modtnm 
o£  the  "FnoTOORaPBiG  Aewb,"  whethw  it  w<nild  be  pos- 
iD^de  to  cut  an  aehromatic  leas  in  too  so  as  to  team  two 
tuin  lenses  fbr  the  stoeosoo^  camera ;  ud  the  msthod  of 
dsing  it.  I  &noy  both  lactares  would  be  equal^  expoasd, 
aad  equalLf  focuaeed,  thereby  producing  better  pj^azvi 
Iffovidug  derdc^nait  being  properly  attended  to. 

[There  would  be  no  difflcnlty  in  cutting  an  achro- 
n^tic  lens  in  two^  as  it  is  frequently  done  for  astro- 
nomical purposes,  when  lenses  worth  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  are  thus  treated.  But  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  as  perfect  an  image  with  one  of  tilie 
h&lves,  as  with  an  entire  lens;  besides  which*  the 
"•t(^"  could  not  be  placed  at  the  proper  point  oppo- 
si^  the  centre  <^  1^  len&  Lenses  an  now  ground  m 
paira  for  stOTeoeoopio  purpooee^  and  thus  ahsonite  iden- 
tijiy  of  effect  is  aecnred.] 


ANSWSBS  TO  aONOB  QTJEBIES. 

GoLD-coiouBSD  STAzm  OK  ALBTMxirrssD  FoemvB 
PlUNTB.— CHLOBima  ros  FsiNTiNa  oir  Punr  Pavbs.— 
Tmlcnhwr^  aalu  the  cause  of— First,  long  yeUow  nutslho  line^ 
aad  cirelea  ot  the  same  vikmt,  wUdi  are  so  frequentt^  to  be 
met  wiUi  on  removing  the  print  from  the  minting  fram^  aad 
whicb  an  still  ^aaisnt  anir  toniitt  aad  wadnng.  CanamX 
and  P^ier  Bive,  are  both  afteied  with  them,  and  Tmrkssbniy 
htrdtj^erer  gets  a  print  flmHlen  io  this  respect.  Second^, 
i^oh  chlorides  are  beat  adapted  for  proparii^  plam 
p^ar— chloride  of  ammonium,  barium,  or  sodium  P—1.  The 
stsms  referred  to  are  Arequuitly  met  with  in  poratives  on 
a^umenised  paper.  A  little  care  in  attending  to  the  follow- 
ing points  viU  obviate  them.  ITse  quite  fresh  egga,  and  take 
care  that  the  prepared  albumen  does  not  omt^  way  ranque 
sthngy  partiolw  aospended  in  it  The  p^wr  must  auo  be 
lowered  on  to  tbe  surboe  by  means  of  s  steady^  continuous 
movement.  Any  atoppeges  in  this  operation  will  produce 
brODsed  lines  aorosa  the  pi^.  Careflilly  examine  the  lurbce 
of  the  albumen  in  the  bath  after  esoh  sheet  has  been  removed 
tcQuk  it,  and  if  any  worn  appears  on  the  surboe  of  the  liou^ 
remove  it  by  dmwing  a  ^eoe  of  paper  Kontiy  over  the  snrace, 
before  lining  down  the  nazt  sheet.  Be  caveAil  also  that  tiie 
quantity  of  albomsn  in  the  bath  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
UNst  from  toiudiing  the  bottom.  2.  It  matters  little  what 
ohlOTida  be  onpLoyed,  piorided  the  proportion  be  suoh  that 
the  bath  contsin't  the  propwr  quantity  of  chlorine.  [Die 
ohemi(»l  rwotiw  wluch  takes  place  between  the  diloride  used 
ia  the  first  prqwration  (tf  the  pa(>er,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver 
uied  in  rei^«ing  it  sensitive  is  to  produos  a  ehlcride  (jf 
tUv€r  ia  the  pores  of  the  pq>er,  whidi  is  the  real  photoffraphio 
agent,  and  a  nitrate  (rfwhatombssB  has  been  nsed  in  tinflrrt 
bath,  be  it  smnMainm,fasziu0i,  or  sodium.  This  nitrate  is  pw- 
Mfy  soluble  in  water,  and  ccauequently  diasolvas  out  into  the 
^ver  bi^  wUlst  tiw  sheet  is  being  made  sensitive^  and  we  do 
not  beUeve  it  has  ths  sli^teet  direct  influence  on  the  result  It 
may  postiUy  sli^tly  inmionce  the  picture  in  an  indirect  way, 
owmg  to  the  accumulation  of  the  foreign  nitrate  in  the  ailver 
bath,  wMohndght  thus, in  theoasaof nitaate  of  sodstforin- 
stanoe,  tend  to  give  a  deliquesoent  fihn  on  tiw  seoaltive 
Or  from  the  ohemicBl  affinities  of  the  base  in  question,— 
thus,  chloride  of  barium  aa  a  salting  bath  would  tend  to  con- 
vert  any  solphates  in  the  paper  to  the  state  of  sulphate  of  baiyt^ 
which  u,  as  &r  as  unseat  eq^erience  shows  ui^  psifMtly  harm- 
less in  a  phott^jwhio  point  of  new.   

Bbootist  op  oilvu  noK  old  Nit&axi  BAxn.— ir^. 
adu  if  it  is  neooMn  to  purify  the  silver  in  a^7  way  after  baring 
recovered  it  from  <ud  batbs  ly  means  of  rino  or  copper.  TVhen 
sibrerispreovitBtad  from  a  solution  of  its  nitrate  by  means  of 
nno,  the  lesuUiiig  metalUo  silver  is  liable  to  contain  sli^t 
traoee  of  the  ftffmer  metal,  tosetiierwitii  all  the  impurities  with 
which  it  may  be  oontuninatea.  It  ia  a  difRcult  matter  for  any 
but  an  experienced  chemist,  to  eeparate  8inafi<'baces  of  zinc 
-from  silver,  and  oonsoquentlj,  w;§,|9[  ^^oiega^QhV 
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SO  xnooh  M  the  employment  of  metdlio  oopper.  The  copper 
Aould  be  deaned  quite  bri^  vhea  immened  in  fbe  beth,  aAd 
tiie  latter  should  auo  be  dear  and  Ttegi  wdl  covered  during  the 
operatioD.  The  action  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  it  will  be  found  a  material  aaeistanoe  if  the  veam 
containing  the  mixture  be  in  a  warm  place.  The  resulting  pre- 
fli|ntale,  whioh  may  be  remored  from  the  ocq^r  by  gentle 
friction  with  the  tngor,  must  be  filtered  from  Uie  Uae  Buntion 
(nitrate  of  copper),  and  mshed  once  or  twice  with  very  weak 
ammimift  vate,  and  lastiy  with  pure  water,  until  a  drop  of  the 
Hqoid  SB  it  comes  from  the  fmmel,  reoeived  upon  reddened 
litmus  pwer,  does  not  restore  the  blue  odour  of  it;  t3ie  pre- 
dinfite  when  dry  mil  be  pure  metallic  siher.  We  reoommoid 
the  above  plan  tar  Teoovering  the  silrer  from  old  baths,  in  pre- 
ferenoo  to  the  method  of  precipitating  it  with  chloride  of 
Bodium,  as  the  nateoit  chloride  of  rilver  u  liable  to  carry  down 
irith  it  impuritiei  from  ths  orguio  matter  wUoh  has  aoeunw- 
lated  in  the  bath. 

-  STrBSTmrtK  fob  Giue  fos  Coliodion  PosmrBs.— £  K. 
asks  for  the  best  substitute  for  glass  for  taking  portraits  to  put 
into  lockets,  whidi  will  cut  to  Bh&pe  after  tiie  likeness  is  taken. 
Ifither  patent  calf  leather,  or  the  enamelled  iron  tablets  which 
have  been  lately  introduced  in  England.  "We  have  seen  Bone 
verr  good  pictiuw  on  these  latter. 

vjjuraaH  FOS  Fafbb  Stebboobiks.— /.  L.  and  Z.  ask  how 
stereoeoopio  and  ottier^pontiTe  prints  are  vami^ed.  Gum  ara- 
Iric  disauVed  in  water  is  Vbo  most  usual  glaxe  for  suoh  pictures; 
but  there  is  also  another  kind  in  use,  whioh  pme  a  surfiwe 
similar  to  French  pcdish,  the  preparation  of  which  is,  however, 
kept  a  secret.  (For  /.  L't  other  query,  see  vol.  i.  p.  20.) 

To  Bbstobb  tub  SrarairrTBiiBss  of  Old  Collodion.— 
T.  H.  a.  has  a  quantity  of  old  collodion  wbitdx  has  lost  its  senn- 
tirauas  throngh  ag^  and  has  become  the  colonr  of  lis^t  port 
wine.  The  sensttiTeneas  may  be  in  great  measofe  nsuHred  by 
putting  some  strips  of  peiftouy  dean  and  pore  ^no  or  oadminm 
into  the  bottie,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  OGintact,  vifli 
oooarional  agitation,  until  the  ooloor  has  gone. 


TO  COBEtSFOKDENTS. 

A  FooB  Abtist.— It  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  up  snffionent 
photographic  knowledge  to  be  able  to  produce  pictures  quite 
good  enough  to  form  the  ground  work  of  a  painting.  In  foot, 
you  would  be  tax  more  likely  to  piunt  a  correct  lueness  over 
a  basA  oat-of-focaa  print  on  plain  salted  paper,  provided  yon 
have  hdf  an  hour's  niting  to  assist  you,  than  if  you  had 
rdied  entir^  on  flie  most  ni^y  finisned  photogn^liie  por- 
trait Our  remarks  did  not  apply  to  those  irtu  mer^  in- 
tended  to  use  phot<^raphy  as  a  smow  to  an  end,  but  to  wmo 
who  regarded  it  as  M«  end. 

EscBLSioB. — The  pmrtaut  has  been  much  oro  priced,  and  the 
derekqnng  sdution  poured  on  tiie  pfatte  too  much  in  one  spot, 
ooQseqoently  the  devdoj^ent  has  not  been  nniform.  Tour 
tning  bath  is  too  dd,  and  out  of  order  now ;  yon  had  better 
make  a  new  one.  See  the  article  on  the  subject  in  a  recent 
number  <A  the  "  Nbwb," 

Albzbt.— Seeanswerto"AnApvrentio^''TDLLp.l3.  Ofyour 
two  lenses,  the  pluo-convex  lens  74  inches  focus  would  be 
better  than  the  tnoonvex  lens  of  8  inohes  fooos;  tiie  ]^aitt 
dde  shouM  be  turned  towards  the  diject  to  be  ocnied. 

Bk  A.—  A  white  background ;  it  may  be  made  of  canvas  and 
odonred  afterwardB.  Bain  water  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
distilled  water. 

F.  H.  C— A  separate  toning  and  fixing  bath  will  suit  ytMi  best 
r.  W.  H. — Before  we  can  ^ve  any  advice  on  the  mbject,  you 

most  bvonr  us  with  forttier  partionlars  on  the  sutgeot  of  yoor 

new  discovery. 

K.  A.H. — A  better  process  has  recently  appeared  in  our  oolumni. 
Albumenised  paper  may  be  obtained  readf  prqMued:  consult 
our  advertising  columns.  The  toning  shoold  be  performed 
in  the  dark,  we  do  not  laww  aqy  partioalar  mataial  9  fleet 
wide  ndtaUe  for  a  baekgrooBd;  wa  think  tliat  then  an 
many  of  that  width. 

T,  T. — We  are  obliged  by  our  owrespondenfs  kind  note.  Orders 
for  ffflrmer  nnmb^  must  be  given  immediatdy,  as  thev  are 
neai^  out  of  print.  It  will  be  nearly  imirassible  to  obtain 
■■tiBnoterT'  ccqnes  of  anything  but  engrarings  \j  means  of 
gas-light. 


J.  T.— The  details  yon  Ibr  will  be  at  (uoe  ftnnd  mit  vhea 
you  IbDow  the  inBtmotions  already  given. 

J.  J.  L^F^stea  ^  photograph  i^^inst  a  wall  in  a  good  li^M^ 
and  i^Boe  l^e  camera  oiqMsite,  at  sodt  a  dtateDoa  that  tiw 
image  is  the  desired  siie  on  the  ground  rian, 

H.F.T.— We  an  obliged  for  the  information,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  ttUnk  it  would  answer  the  purpoae  sufficientiy 
wen  to  be  (^interest  to  oar  readers. 

AiuTEUB.— Fused  nitrate,  witii  2  dn^  of  aoetio  add  to  tho 
ounce  (tf  solution.  Broinide>  chloride,  and  iodide  of  oadminm 
can  be  sent  through  the  post  with  safety.  You  had  bettor 
use  what  was  reocmunended,  and  order  the  ealt  from  some 
London  house ;  see  advertdsnnents. 

B.  W.  T.— 1,  and  8.  We  cannot  undertake  to  say  which  of  the 
dry  processes  is  "tiie  eadest,  most  pebble,  uid  surest  for 
taldng  atereosoopio  pkrtures:"  so  much  depends  upon  tho 
experimentalists  own  dcUl.  S.  Tea.  4.  flSia  (pustioa  is 
hardly  a  fiir  one  to  aft  m  to  answnr. 

T.Uo.—*' has  a  bath  with  an  excess  of  both  add  and  alkaUla 
it,"  and  wishes  to  know  how  to  remove  the  exoeas.  This  is  a 
chenucal  imposnbility;  there  can  only  be  an  excess  of  one, 
and  cautions  addition  of  the  ofA«r  will  remove  the  excess,  b  it 
alkaUne  or  addP  if  the  former,  add  add;  if  the  latttt,  add 
aUodi. 

B.  W.— Ton  mil  not  do  much  good  witb  such  a  lens.  The 
picture  is  de&dent  in  half  tone ;  for  a  remedy  see  reomt 
numbrn. 

W.  S.  F.— Tour  fumer  letter  has  been  received,  and  will  mert 
with  due  attention. 

A  UuTX  Amatkuh. — We  cannot  ^ve  the  infcmnation  clearer 
than  we  have  already  done ;  tiie  order  of  manipulation  is 
correct;  and  the  formuln  for  sdutions  an  also  given. 
The  information  wis  not  intended  tcx  tiiose  who  had  novor 
attempted  anything  of  tiw  ani  befive,  as  they  would  not  be 
in  possession  of  suffident  experience  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 
Chloride  of  gdd  will  keep  in  aqueous  sdntion  for  any  tune. 

C.  8.  J. — Tour  cdlodion  is  not  good;  try  the  formula  at  vd.  L 
p.  3S.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  will  not  do  for  correcting  the 
addity  of  the  bath  so  well  as  carbonate.  Tou  received  your 
number  of  the  "FHoroouiFHto  Nbws  "  without  the  fom* 
inside  pages;  they  oootain  the  artides  mmtiooed  in  the 
"Contents."  Tou  can  at  once  have  the  defidency  supplied 
by  mentioning  the  dreumstanoe  to  the  agent  through  whom 
you  obtained  tiie  "  Nbwb /'  or  on  application  to  the  puUishmt. 

An  Aiutxvb.— Salt  and  chloride  of  sodium  an  the  same 
thing;  the  former  is  usually  ai^iUed  to  the  oommerdal 
artide,  and  the  latter  to  t^e  pure  diemical  oranpound  Na.  CL 

J.  Thoicpsov.— The  "  Photoobiphic  Nbws  "  may  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  publidiera;  if  yon  have  any  difflealtr  in  ob- 
taining it  in  your  village,  ycm  would  fbMi  noelTC  by  the 
first  post  (m  Saturday  morning. 

A.  O.— V.  L.— Smith.— Pyro.—X.  T.  Z.— A  Sobsoriber.— Our 
oorresponiUnto  will  see  that  It  is  ont  of  onr  pomr  to  aam 
them  the  trouble  which  is  iadu^nmhle  In  nnatning  the 
prindples  of  any  sdence. 

The  iaformati(m  required  by  the  fdlowing  oorrespondents  is 
eithv  suoh  as  we  an  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  anieared  in 
reoent  nnmben  of  the  "  FHoroaBiPHic  Nbwb  O.  O.  S.  J. 
— W.  H.— F.  I>.  (you  had  better  advartiaa  tax  negatives^.^ 
Toung  Phota  (6.  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  craA). — 
T.  C.  Tyonr  bath  is  perhape  mon  in  bult  than  the  collodion). 
—A  Lover  of  Phofogr^iy  (daylight  is  best).— C.  E.— B.— 
Wellwisher.-'J.  £.  F.— W.  F.  (improved  formuln  have  been 
given).— W.  B.  C— B.  W.  H.  0.  we  think  not).— T.  C. 
— B.B.— J.D.— B^-An  Amatenr  (wa  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done). 

•—Anbsotiber. 


On  aooonnt  clt  tibe  immense  nnmber  of  impwiant  letlen  wo 
recdve,  we  cannot  promiM  immadiato  answivs  to  qneariei  <tf 
no  general  intnert. 

***  All  editorial  oonmnnicatioDS  slioald  be  addressed  to  Hr. 
Cbookbs,  can  of  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Oalpin,  Belle  Sauvage 
Tard.  Private  letters  Ibr  the  Sditor,  if  addnMd  to  the  offloak 
ahoiild  be  nurked  "private." 
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ON  COFTING  PAINTIKGS  BY  MEANS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  obtain  a  tnu  liglit  and  shade  repreaeDtatioa  of  a 
pimtii^,  most,  at  pteseni,  be  conriderad  as  one  of  <be 
nuolTed  probltaua  in  photogtaphy^.  Whether  it  will  ever 
be  satisfactorily  Rolred  is,  in  onr  minds,  a  matter  of  oon- 
Bidenble  donbt ;  at  all  eyenta,  we  are  not  at  present  in 
poneoeum  of  soffident  knovledge  to  sea  a  probable  road  to 
Bach  an  end.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
and  we  think  aho  of  some  little  interest  to  our  readem,  we 
win  enter  rather  faHy  into  the  snbject. 

If  onr  readers  refer  to  our  third  number,  p.  SI,  a  diagram 
at  the  phenomena  of  the  aolar  gpeotram  wfll  be  seen.  Itisa 
iqmamtatun  a  ray  of  lij^t,  with  the  -variome  ocdonn 
and  fisoee  winch  are  therein  contained,  laid  aide  by  aide ; 
end  ibm  tiidr  propertiea,  not  being  nentTaHsed  m  masked, 
naj  be  ezanuned  and  studied.  The  space  occupied  between 
(d)  and  (c)  oontainB  all  these  variooa  rays,  which  are  con- 
stantly b^g  emitted  from  the  sun,  and  reflected,  in  more  or 
leas  qnantitiea,  from  every  object  in  natore.  A  reference  to 
the  curved  line  marked  l^t  in  the  diagram,  will  show  the 
ftaetioai  d  the  entire  rays  which  the  human  eye  is  capable 
of  ^i^veciatiDg,  under  the  name  of  light;  and  it  is  with 
lefixence  alone  to  this  partial  of  xad^kUcm  that  point- 
ingi  and  other  works  of  art  ate  ezecote^with  the  acAa  oly  ect 
of  aatiaQing  tlie  human  eye,  On  reeling  to  the  curved 
line  maiked  octnnnt,  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  difi^rent 
would  be  the  sensation  caused  by  any  painting,  if  looked  at 
with  a  chemical  or  actinic,  rather  than  an  optical  eye.  The 
zed,  orange,  and  yellow  would  show  no  colour  whatever, 
but  merely  a  black  mass ;  the  green  would  be  just  visible, 
whilst  the  dark  Mne,  in  the  jacture,  would  be  exalted  in 
uknaty  until  it  equalled  the  whitest  parts.  And  what,  in 
addition  to  this,  other  rays,  hitherto  nnporeeiTed,  wwe  seen 
duung  Cram  diflfennt  parts  of  ^  piotnre  in  total  disrogaid 
of  Ae  reqidred  nsible  effect— altering  tints,  and  snnetimfie, 
as  in  the  case  of  yellow  and  blue,  entirely  reverring  the  effect 
intended  to  be  prodooed  by  the  painter— it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  if  the  pure  colouiB  of  the  ftolar  Bpectrum  can  be 
taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  ooIootb  used  1^  painters,  how 
utterly  impoanUe  it  will  be  to  obtain  a  correct  lig^t  and 
shade  rendering  of  a  painting  by  means  of  photography  as 
tA  present  known.  But  fortonately  the  case  is  not  quite  so 
hopdesB  as  this.  There  ia  a  great  difference  between  the 
adomK^HieBan  and  tiioseniit  with  in  a  pahit  box ;  the 
lattar,  as  may  be  seen  l>y  compaihig  one  with  a  good  aolar 
Tw^">,  condst,  in  general,  of  the  detind  odour,  hu^y 
diluted  with  otha  colours  in  different  proportiona ;  and  it 
is  on  this  dilution  that  the  possibility  of  ever  solving  the 
problem  depends.  If  a  painting  be  ooiaedphott^raphicBlly, 
and  the  copy  oomparod  with  the  original,  it  wiU  be  seen  at 
<mce,  that  eveej  oalour  on  the  canvas  has  produced  torn 
even  the  reds  and  yeDows  which,  aooovdiog  to  the 
diagram,  ihoold  be  abeohitdy  inert,  have  emitted,  along  with 


the  dominant  colour,  sufficient  of  the  aetanic  rays  to  produce 
a  very  evident  ^ct  on  the  sensitive  plate ;  and  it  is  by  fos- 
tering this  falte  effect,  and  Himmtahing  in  other  cases  the 
true  efieot,  that  we  may  hc^to  ultimately  attain  the  desired 
result. 

The  fitaf  thing  neoaaaty  to  be  done     to  emj^ 
aensithre  sur&ce  which  is  imprcMod  with  the  greatest  number 

of  luminous  rays.  Here,  on  the  very  threshold,  we  meet 
with  a  fiumidable  difficulty.  Iodide  of  silver,  as  used  in  the 
ordinary  photographic  proceases,  is  not  sensitive  to  any  of 
the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  lie  between  the  line 
marked  tiu%o,  and  the  end  (6)  of  the  diagram ;  whilst 
InxBuida  ot  silver,  about  yAoxb,  so  much  has  been  said  in 
respect  to  Ita  power  of  leprodndng  coloois,  iseqna%in8en- 
siUe  to  aU  ocAonrs  bdknr  a  punt  oppodto  the  word  green  in 
the  diagram.  However,  sosnrthing  will  be  gained  by  em- 
{^ying  the  bromide  of  slver  as  the  sensitive  medium  instead 
of  iodide,  aa  we  thus  obtain  a  masteiy  over  the  blue,  and  part 
of  the  green  rays ;  and,  as  green  occurs  in  almost  all  the 
colours  used  by  artdsts,  we  by  this  means  gain  a  great  point. 
Another  hnportant  step  is,  to  destroy  the  action  of  the 
pomscSal  actinie  rays  (indudlng,  in  this  term,  the  videt  and 
lavender,  as  well  aa  tiie  invisible  rays),  lliiaisnotdifficatt; 
a  thin  hiyer  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  qwnine,  b^ween 
parallel  glass  pUtee,  interpoeed  brtween  the  lens  and  ol^eet, 
will  effectually  cut  off  all  above  the  indigo ;  a  thin  piece 
of  yellow  glass  empbyed  in  the  same  way  will  act  even 
more  vigorously,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  uneven  surface 
which  this  kind  of  glass  usually  has,  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  admirably. 

By  employing  the  infcnmaUon  above  given,  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  fax  nusre  correct  cofdes  of  paintings  than 
are  nsnalfy  to  be  met  with.  The  ooUodion  should  not  be 
iodised,  bat  hromisedy  with  four  grains  of  lgonude<rf  oadminm 
to  an  ounce  of  phdn  cdlodion ;  and  the  Uou,  whieh  most 
hav^  a  sheet  of  yellow  ghw  dose  in  ftant  of  it,  should  be  a 
portrait  combination,  working  with  the  full  aperture,  as  the 
time  of  exposure  to  the  feeble  rays,  which  alone  can  filter 
through  the  yellow  glass,  will  be  enormoualy  prolonged,  even 
wh^  the  picture  is  illtuninated  as  perfectly  as  possible.  The 
plate  should  be  slightly  otwr-expoeed,  so  as  to  diminish  still 
further  the  unavmdable  eza^eration  of  the  Ughter  parts  of 
the  painting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  oat  t^e  detail  in 
the  dark  parte.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  better  resolta  may 
be  obtained  by  inereasing  the  nnniber  of  thicknesses  of 
ydlov  0am  in  ftont  of  the  lens.  An  ezperimoit  oi  our 
own  will  show,  how  &r  this  modiflee  the  usual  photographic 
action :— A  strip  of  card  was  painted  vritii  several  brilliant 
colours,  and  then  a  jdiotograph  vras  taken  of  it,  with  iodised 
collodion,  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  came  out,  aa  might  be  eX' 
pected,  with  the  phott^phio  order  of  inteucity  totally  unlike 
the  tisibU  gradation  of  intenaty.  Brcnnised  collo^on  was 
now  used,  and  the  result  wm  much  better ;  one  thickness  of 
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increased  His  time  of  e^qMBiireSromeeccuidstoiiiinuteB,  gave 
a  very  marked  im|»OTeinent  in  the  tratiifaloeas  of  the  pic- 
tare.  A  Bectmd  piece  of  yelloT  glas  was  afierwards  used, 
which  bad  the  gfltet  of  etill  fdrthar  increadng  the  resonblance 
to  the  tight-and-shadee^ot  of  the  criginal  colours;  and  thus 
we  went  on,  at  each  additioa  of  ydQow  f^am  obtaininf  a 
di^tfy  tnur  tendatifni  of  the  odonn  into  light  and  shade, 
hut  at  an  enormouB  sacrifice  of  time,  until,  at  last,  the  plate 
would  not  bear  l^e  neceesair  expoeore ;  and,  at  fire  thiok- 
nesses,  we  were  obliged  to  demst.  At  this  stage,  the  photo- 
gn|^  effect  of  the  different  coloois  woa  much  nearer  their 
trae  tfEeot  on  the  retina  than  if  they  had  been  copied  in  the 
oidinaxy  way ;  but  they  were  still  veiy  far  from  giving  the 
tones  which  an  engraving  of  the  same  subject  would  have 
presented.  Tba  too  energetic  action  of  the  Uue  colour 
wai  entirely  oreRnme,  bnt  the  red  and  yellov  stall  offered 
difficulties  which,  we  fyar,  no  amount  of  obetructiou  would 
ever  have  properly  overcome.  The  subject,  however,  is 
one  which,  from  its  importance,  deserves  more,  &r  more 
attention,  than  has  yet  been  paid  to  it ;  and  we  have  dwelt 
thus  long  upon  it,  in  the  hopes  that  we  may  induce  some 
experiment-loving  amateur  to  take  the  subject  up  con  amore, 
and  assist  further  in  elucidating  this  most  difficult  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  photography. 


PHOTOGRAFHT  AT  CHEBBOtBG. 

AuoNG  the  multitude  of  visitors,  foreigners,  tourists,  artastB, 
and  writers  who  crowded  to  Cherbourg  during  the  fetes, 
there  were,  as  might  have  been  ei^>ected,  a  goodly  number 
of  photographers.  Wherever  anything  was  to  be  seen,  there 
we  were  sore  to  find  a  camera  planted,  and  aometimeB  several. 
Such  oppmrtimituB  as  woe  offered  on  this  occasioa  are  tare.  It 
wasnot  tobe  Buj^poMd  that  photography  could  be  bcAdnd-hand 
in  inoording  the  magnifioent  qiectacle  ^ered  1^  the  comlnned 
fleets  at  anchor  beneath  the  admiring  gaze  of  an  enUinnastic 
multitude  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  perpe- 
tuating the  remembrance  of  the  great  events  of  the  epoch. 
The  French  administration,  foreseeing  and  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  services  the  art  was  capable  of  rendering, 
had  officially  charged  M.  Baldus,  the  photographer  <^  the 
new  Louvre,  to  take  diiKrent  views  of  t^  anchorage  and 
the  fleets.  The  nusnon  was  hmourable  but  difficult.  In 
&ct,  thciy  were  sea-fieoes,  and  not  simple  rqnoductions,  that 
were  required ;  and,  of  oounw,  tiiia  zendered  necessary  the 
em^c^rment  of  proceases  the  rapidity  of  which  would  allow 
figures  to  be  seized  while  in  motion :  happily  the  artist 
chosen  £3r  this  task  cares  little  for  difficulties,  as  the  proo& 
be  has  brought  back  amply  show.  Conformably  with  the 
instaructions  which  were  given  to  him,  M.  Baldus  chode  a 
point  of  view  from  whence  the  object  glass  could  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  anchorage ;  the  ground  of  all  the  pictures  is  the 
same,  the  sky  above,  the  sea  below,  the  bold  outline  of  the 
bnakwater  forming  the  horizon,  the  rocks  bathed  1^  tlie 
mnreB  iinming  the  fimigzound.  Bnt  the  snlgect  Taiin  ac- 
oordittg  to  the  evcdutiras  q£  the  fleets.  The  ase  of  the 
pctuias  is  such  that  the  artist  has  reproduced  every  detail 
"With  a  precision  which  allows  the  recognition  of  the  humblest 
boat  in  this  animated  and  floating  crowd.  The  mastscrowd 
together,  the  sails  are  loosened,  the  bowsprits  croes  each 
oth^,  the  flags  mingle,  and  yet  there  is  no  confiuion,  all  is 
as  predso  in  the  |Acture  as  it  was  in  reality. 
U.  M^oulin,  to  Thnn  a  kind  reounmendation  ct  tlie 


Minister  of  Marine  assured  acces  and  protection  wherever 
he  presented  himself,  was  thus  enabled  to  ampose  an  album 
into  which  the  illustrated  papers  have  dipped  deepfy  for  their 
most  intereetiDg  jnotoreB.  llietwenty-iisar  |«o(^<tf  wfaieli 
ibis  album  conasts  represenl  ^  prindpal  ^sbdea  of  the 
flHflB,  and  are  very  remarkable  &r  tiieir  execution.  Th^ 
axe  fiiU  oFlight  aiul  movement  ^ntose  obtained  during  tiie 
filling  of  the  baon  named,  after  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI., 
and  the  launch  of  the  ViUe  de  JVan^,  are  eepecually  of  a  most 
striking  appearance  on  account  of  the  animaticm  of  the  spec- 
tacle t^^  represent.  The  clearness  of  the  design  is  such  that 
one  can  distinguish  dreeses  and  uniforms  in  the  crowd,  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  greater  part  of  those  present.  It  is  ex- 
tremely curious  to  pass  in  review,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
jl^ass,  the  microsc(^  groupa  which  seem  to  move  under  the 
gase.  nwviewBtakenof theanchon^annotlcBBstriking. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  ease  a  crowd  in  motion,  it  is  not  less  go 
to  reproduce  a  squadron  In  the  act  of  saluting  its  august 
visitors  with  broadsides.  Tiua  difficulty  M.  Moulin  hns 
overcome  with  a  success  which  does  honour  to  his  ability. 

Another  artist,  M.  Fume,  junior,  already  known  by 
previous  works,  has  taken  a  numeroos  series  of  stereo- 
scopic views  of  Cherbourg,  the  Bul)jectB  of  many  of 
them  trivial  enough,  but  still  not  without  interest.  M. 
Bichebourg  also  took  many  similar  views;  among  others, 
a  view  of  tiie  arrival  of  the  imperial  party  at  tho 
railway  staticm;  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  pronouucing 
t^e  discourse  at  the  reception  of  the  Emperor,  &c.  A 
mngular  drcumstance  occurs  in  these  ^cturee — each  of  them 
records  the  moment  when  the  scene  represented  took  place, 
inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  tbe  station  clock,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  see  that  the  Emperor  arrived  precisely  at  five 
o'clock,  the  prelate  pronounced  the  receptional  discourse  at 
five  minutes  after  five,  and  at  a  quarter  past  five  tho  engines 
were  blessed.  We  think  it  is  scarcely  necesBary  to  pcunt  out 
Uw  importanoe  of  Budi  decision  in  certain  cases. 


QTTESTIONABIiB  SUBJECTS  lOB  PHOTOGBAPHT. 

*'Alu,poorYorickt" 
**  To  what  base  DM!  w«  m^r  ntom  I " 

Wk  were  recenUy  attracted  by  an  advertisement  to  the 
following  effect:  —  "Extraordinary  stereoscopic  novelty! 
'The  Skeletons'  Carouse! !  "* 

The  feeling  we  e^qierienced  on  the  perusal  of  the  above  ^ms 
something  like  that  which  a  man  feels  on  reading  the  play-bill 
of  one  of  our  transpontine  theatres,  which  seem,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  flourish  on  a  class  of  play  that  has  more  or  less  of 
the  mysterious  or  horrible  in  its  composition.  We  are  all 
aoquamted  with  those  large  poster  announcements  which 
inform  the  reader  that  a  certain  play  is  reoeiTed  with  ni^tly 
wplause;  and  the  advertisement  of  "The  Skeletons' 
Carouse"  can  excite  but  one  feeling — that  of  curiodty, 
to  see  how  the  subject  would  be  treated,  and  whether  too 
fact  would  bear  out  the  strong  adjective  which  informed  us 
that  it  was  "  extraordinary."  As  we  are  particularly  desirous 
of  seeing  and  knowing  all  that  transpires  in  the  photographio 
world,  whet^  it  be  us^iil  or  ridiculous,  we  followed  the 
directions  of  the  advertisement,  and  forwarded  twenty-four 
postage  stamps  to  the  depdt,  for  which  we  reedved  a  elide 
which  is,  in  reality,  an  extraordinaiT  novdty  I "  It  is  a 
picture  ca  iDX  human  skdetone,  in  all  wdr  ghastly  reality, 
seated  round  a  table,  on  which  are  placed  all  the  necessary 
aooeeaories  of  pothoiue  paraphaiudia.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  fflts  one  the  figurts.  with  a  preudentiid  air.  while 
the  rest  are  posed  as  if  in  the  act  of  ^^Teraiig.^  T  Qn  the 
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0oorisaqHttooiiand  alantern ;  the  former,  no  doobtf  beinff 

zeqninte,  aa  the  whole  ot  tbii  ghoBtly  crew  are  samdiea 

with  tagm mA-pwml    Wo  oertainlj  must  give  credit  to 

the  arranger  of  thiB  gront),  who  has  placed  the  figures  iu 

very  natural  attitudes.   "Ae  tout  enseimle  appears  very  mach 

like  a  madcap  freak  on  the  part  of  some  medical  students, 

who,  we  are  led  to  BuppoBe,  are  anythiug  but  rere- 

rent  to  what  onght  to  be  considered  most  sacred — the 

human  body  after  death.   We  cannot  find  words  strong 

cnongdh  to  fl^racsB  <sas  disapprobatioa  of  the  publication  of 

this  wide,  lliere  is  something  about  the  whole  af&ir  so  fllp- 

puiUy  sscril^oaB,  that  it  cannot  &il  to  disgust  any  right- 

tluDking  {wmm.    It  is  well-known  that,  even  when 

sdencc  demands  tiiat  a  body  should  be  sabject  to  medical 

Qcamination,  there  is  always  a  stoong  feeling  against  such  a 

proposal ;  and  it  is  often  only  Iff  urgent  r^nresentations  that 

the  relatives  of  deceased  persons  can  be  indnced  to  allow  the 

bodies  of  their  dead  friends  to  be  thus  mutilated.  But 

what  must  we  say  of  this  ^oss  vidation  of  aU  the  laws 

of  decency  and  propriety  ?   Were  not  all  these  six  skeletons 

at  one  time  living  men,  who  moved  and  breathed,  and  took 

part  in  the  duties  of  life  as  we  do  now?  and  though  tiiey 

may,  many  a  time,  have  repeated  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 

"Impetloaa  Canr,  dekd  and  tmned  to  clay, 
U^t  stop  *  boU  to  kMD  ttu  utod  trnvr. 
Ob  that  t&at  MrUt,  whldi  k<pt  tlM  warU  In  aw«, 
Should  pBtdi  a  vail,  to  ezp«l  tli«  wlntM^  flaw  r 

yet  it  is  certun  that  it  could  never  have  occurred  to  them 
that  at  some  ftitare  day  tiidr  skeletons  should  be  made  tiie  sub- 
ject of  a  jest  in  a  stereoBOOpic  slide  I  What  meaning  there  is 
in  the  idea  of  this  picture  we  are  unable  to  understand :  we 
ire  not  aware  that,  even  in  tiie  extravagant  class  of  plays 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  there  is  any  drama  which  fbr- 
Dffihed  the  groundwork  of  this  pcture ;  and,  certainly,  thoe 
is  DO  sense  in  the  idea.  It  is,  to  our  mii^  the  result  of  a 
wanton  profanity,  which  would  turn  into  ridicule  what 
oi^jbt  to  De  held  in  reUffious  v^ieration.  We  think  that  a 
seme  of  projniety  wiO  at  once  f<»1nd  any  more  traffic 
in  this  di^lTAcefnl  attempt  to  travestie  the  most  important 
aids  of  anatomical  science ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  people  can  have  so  far  forgotten  their  own. 
adf-respect  as  to  encourage  the  sale  such  a  disgusting 
jncture,  nnless  they  bn^  it — ^in  the  blind  ignorance  we  did — 
simply  to  satisfy  curiosity.  There  is  not  a  single  argument 
that  can  be  put  forth  in  palliation  of  this  shameless  irreve- 
rence. The  &ii  way  in  which  to  tmt  the  matter  is, — to 
idc  ourselves  if  we  should  feel  comfortable  at  the  idea  of 
being  thus  made  the  jest  of  the  sUly  and  weak-minded.  11 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  sntyeots,  there  might  be  an  excuse, 
which  cannoi  now  be  adduced;  and  if  the  aigomesit  is  that 
aovd^  is  wanted,  all  we  am  say  is,  that  iiowever  great 
the  demand  for  new  poturea,  that  never  can  be  argued 
as  a  plea  ftr  the  extravagant  and  unwarrantable  libertr 
taken  fay  the  cOTiposer  of  this  revolting  subject,  if  mok 
a  sdgeet  is  noi  everywhere  re^mdiated  as  an  insolt  to  popular 
tarte,  wa  blwh  fiv  the  art  taste  of  our  countrymen. 


THE  BBmSH  ASSOCIATION  FOBTHE  ADYANGE- 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

PART  U. 

Mb.  B.  J.  FowLEB  next  read  a  paper  on  "  a  proceea  for  the 
estimation  of  actinism."   He  said : — 

"That  in  drawing  the  attenUon  of  the  section  to  the  estimation  of 
tke  actink  force  of  the  aoltr  radfationa,  Us  object  was,  rather  to  add 
what  be  pnsnnwd  were  new  facts  to  thsaefenca  of  actinometry,  than 
to  preaent  a  perftet  and  complete  procen  la  every  respect  la  tha 
nmh  Tolame  of  "  Omelin's  HandDook  of  Chemutry,"  he  found  it 
Mated,  that  oxalate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  aqneooa  proto-cUortde 
maeaxy  b  deeompoeed  under  the  influence  of  light— yidding 
.sal-ammoniac,  calomd,  and  carbonic  add.  It  also  stated,  that  the 
Biztare  of  the  two  solntlona  remains  <^ear  in  the  AmA  ;  in  daylight 
it  twcaoHB  tmUd  in  six  minntea,  and,  in  coarse  ^  an  hour,  d^Msita 
caiomdj  irfiich,  ia  sonsUna,  qnicUy  falls  down  In  soft  flakes,  sur- 
mndedwIthliaUUeaef  earbonlcada.  The  flitrate  no  longer  otm- 
>  amcaiy,  bnt  diloriAe  ef  ammoidam  and  ondecompoaed  oxaUt 


of  atnnionia.  On  seeing  this,  be  was  at  once  stm^  with  the  ldes> 
that  here  might  be  tlie  alem«iits  of  a  process  for  actinometiy;  and 
wliether  this  was  the  fket,  he  left  tbem  to  judge  from  the  experi- 
ments be  had  tried  on  the  anl^ect  He  fomd  fi  tme  that  the  soln- 
tioBS  named  might  be  kept  nnchanged  for  an  htdefiaita  period  bi  the 
dark  ■  that  the  calomel  began  to  precipitate  in  tmrn  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds  in  full  stinshine ;  and  also,  that  the  predpitatlon  CMied  Imme- 
diately the  vessel  ooatainfaig  tin  aidiillon  was  removed  Itan  sdar 
infloence  thus  showiiuf,  that  the  actSoa  ia  not  eontiniwd  hi  diitiiin, 
even  when  the  change  nas  been  partially  effected,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  actinism  is  not,  in  this  case,  catalytic  He  bad  also  exposed 
three  tnbee,  containing  the  mixed  sedations,  to  pret^  uniftmn  li^t ; 
No.  1,  for  ten  minutes ;  No.  1,  twenty  minutes ;  No.  8,  for^  minatsa 
—the  result  bdng,  that  No.  2  contained  twice  the  bulk  of  pndiritate 
of  No.  1,  and  No.  8  twice  the  bulk  of  Na  2.  When  die  sdntions 
were  exposed  several  boors,  the  veesd  containing  tlum  was  fotmd  to 
be  completely  filled  with  a  magma  of  the  precipitated  calomel.  From 
the  experiments,  it  appears  condosiTe,  that  the  mixtnre  of  solntions 
of  oxalate  of  ammoma  and  proto-cbloride  of  mercury,  bvery  sensi- 
tive to  li^bt ;  and,  as  tills  action  of  light  is  not  catalytic.  Ae  predpt- 
tate  obtained  may  be  considered  as  produced  l^stdar  innuence  alone ; 
and,  lastly,  that  a  definite  amount  of  predpitate  Is  produced  by  a 
definite  amonnt  of  aeUnic  force ;  thus  pronng,  that  there  are  de- 
ments of  certainty  and  oniformlty  in  the  bebavioar  of  mixed 
solutions  when  exposed  to  solar  Influence,  ^om  which  a  certain 
method  for  estfmating  the  actinic  force  may  be  formed.  If  extreme 
delicacy  mm  nqoired  in  the  esUmatioo,  the  piedi^tste  migbt  be 
collected,  dried,  and  wdghed;  but  where  this  was  onoecassaiy, 
eradoated  tubes  might  be  used  for  exporing  the  mixed  aolntiona,  and 
nom  which,  after  standluff  a  certain  time  in  the  dark,  tiie  amonnt 
cooldttaiMobenadoff^  Br.  Fowler  stated  that,  in  liiae:qMrimBnta, 
he  had  nseds  neariy  saturated  solatlon  of  the  two  salte ;  bat  this  was 
by  no  means  neeesstry,  as  be  found  that,  if  a  drop  of  the  soInUon  of 
pro to-ciilo ride  of  mucnry,  containing  only  l-150vth  part  of  a  grain 
of  that  salt,  were  added  to  800  grains  trf  die  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  the  calomel  would  still  be  pre- 
dpitated.  The  reaction,  in  fact,  bdng  so  ddicate,  that  it  might  be 
used  for  a  confirmatory  teat  fbr  the  presence  of  proto-ehloride  of 
mercury.  Ha  atates,  m  oondad<»,  tut  It  would  be  intamting  to 
know,  now  the  absorbed  acdnism  of  M.  Nitoc*  de  St  Victor  voold 
affect  the  solutions.  He  bad  made  some  experiments  in  that  direction, 
bnt  not  with  snffldent  success  to  warrant  any  podtive  assertion." 

At  the  dose  of  Mr.  Fowler's  paper,  Mr.  Mocer,  F.B.S., 
ethiMted  several  specimens  of  cnrwnatio  photomyhs ;  some 
bdnf  on  odioo,  or  a  dmilar  &bric,  produced  by  previous^ 
soaking  the  material  employed  in  a  solution  of  pre -oxalate 
ot  iron,  tlw  effects  produced  were  both  singular  and  norol, 
and  the  method  promises  to  load  to  photographic  colonr 
printiM. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Warr  said,  the  thanks  of  the  section  were  dne 
to  Mr.  Mercer  fat  his  experiments;  and,  in  refivenoe  to  Vbc. 
Ward's  paper,  remarked,  that  he  ooold  not  agree  ahogethsr 
with  its  antW  as  to  the  artistio  diffionltiea.  To  Becore  the 
foil  effect  of  foliage  and  water,  much  exposure  was  aheohitely 
neoeesarr.  The  great  practual  diffiinihj-  was  to  hit  Ue 
right  pomt  between  under  and  over  exposure,  as  the  effect  ttf 
l^t  was  more  powerful  at  first  than  uterwards. 

Mr.  Smi^  said,  that  he  believed  the  simpler  the  manipu- 
lation and  material  the  better.  He  thought  the  diy  poceana 
a  oQB^lete  flulnre. 


FH0T00BAPH7  IN  ALGEBIA. 
hol  n. 

Mt  DBAS  &B,—- For  some  days  after  iihe  despatclLof 

my  last  lettw,  I  empli^red  myself  in  taldng  i^oto- 
gra^^  of  buildings  uid  other  objects  to  be  found  in 
the  streets  of  Algi^  I  at  first  ^ooght  that  I  might 
be  interrupted  in  my  operationB  by  the  cnrtomty  of  the 
natdree,  but  I  soon  found  that  my  proceedings  excited 
very  little  attention.  Whether  this  indiffisrence 
on  the  part  of  the  Arabe  is  affected  or  real  I 
cannot  say,  but  certainly  one  would  fimcy  them 
to  be  as  fiuniliar  with  die  sight  of  tbe  camera  as 
th^  are  with  the  appearance  of  the  parasitic 
insect  addressed  by  Burns  on  the  occasion  of  its 
crawling  over  a  lad^s  bonnet  at  church. 
pass  along  without  paying  the  l«M*^aj»^^^  -^-*a-. 
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to  my  operatioiu;  and  if  I  ha^^ieii  to  direct  the  lens 
towards  a  bo^  of  them,  they  are  not  in  the  atightest 
d^;ree  discomposed,  and  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
obtain  pictures  free  &om  the  stifTuess  generally  appa- 
rent in  the  photc^raphs  of  groups  of  indiTidiials  where 
the  figures  appear  to  have  been  arranged  for  tbe  par- 
poea  These  Arabs  are  perfect  as  models.  I  have  seen 
six  or  seven  of  them  seat  themselves  on  the  floor  of 
a  ooffee-room,  and,  after  lighting  their  pipes,  remain 
silent  and  motionless  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  This 
silence,  I  imagine,  arises  quite  as  much  from  a  want  of 
ideas  as  ftom  any  other  cause ;  in  fact,  having  not^iing 
to  say,  they  don't  say  it ;  but  start  an  Arab  on  the 
subject  of  his  sbooting,  or  his  horse,  and  he  will 
deliver  himself  of  an  oration,  containing  as  many 
superlatives  as  an  article  in  a  Neapolitan  newspaper  on 
his  majesty  King  Bombc^  witit  an  energy  and  gesticu- 
lation that  would  induce  a  bystander  to  imagine  him 
to  be  labonring  under  an  access  of  fiizy,  and  with  an 
amount  of  figurative  boasting  that  leaves  a  Yankee 
&r  behind.  I  have  myse^  heard  ui  Arab  make  a 
boaat^  with  respect  to  his  horse,  whibh  was  quite  as 
extaravBgant  as  ^t  of  the  Amoican,  who  said  he  had 
raced  hu  horse  against  a  flash  of  lightninj^  and  beatoi 
it  by  three  seconds.  I  believe  it  to  be  this  want  of 
subjects  of  oonversation  which  makes  the  Arabs  so 
fond  of  listening  to  ike  professional  storyteller,  which 
they  do  with  a  profound  attention  which  many  of  the 
tales  are  far  from  deserving,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
translations  that  have  been  made  to  me ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  of  a  more  interesting  character.  I  had 
sent  my  camera,  &o.f  to  a  caiS  in  the  western  suburb 
of  the  town,  the  entrance  to  which  was  from  a  narrow 
streel^  bdng  formed  by  a  row  of  pillars,  which 
allowed  a  tau.  view  of  the  garden  and  the  summer- 
house  Buppcnrted  on  piles  over  Hho  little  river  Hut  ran 
through  it.  On  the  ground,  in  groups  of  four  or  more 
indiv^nals,  were  seated  numerous  Arabs,  among  whom 
were  many  spahis,  whose  unifinms  gave  a  variety  to 
the  picturesque  scen^  which  made  me  wish  that  pho* 
tography  could  reproduce  oolonrs  as  fiutiifhlfy  as 
objecta  I  may  here  mention,  en  passcmi,  that  I  have 
been  using  the  uranium  printing  process,  about  which 
BO  much  was  said  at  Paris  at  the  time  Ni^e  de  St. 
Victor  first  suggested  its  use,  though,  as  you  know,  it 
was  used  before  tiien  in  your  laboratory.  When  I 
was  in  Fans,  just  previous  to  coming  here,  I  heard 
sndi  glowing  accounts  of  what  had  been  done  by  its 
I  means,  that^  as  their  manipulations  were  in  some  points 
different  from  yours,  I  made  a  note  td  them,  and  I 
have  since  being  here  made  some  experiment^  which 
haTe  induced  me  to  modify  the  prooeas  as  described  by 
them,  and  with  exceedingly  good  resoltB.  After  {ffe- 
paring  the  paper  with  g|^rtuie  and  nitnto  uramnm 
in  the  usual  way,  and  expodng  it  to  tiie  li{^  I 
develop  hj  means  of  tlie  aoeto-nitrate  of  silver  bsA, 
nudi  as  is  used  for  pi^mr  ncigativea ;  and  on  removing 
it  finm  t^  baih  I  plunge  it  into  a  bath  ctsnpoaed  of 
100  parts  of  water,  9  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  and  3  of 
aoetio  acid.  Z  have  obtained  proofs  in  this  way  equal 
for  depth  and  vigour  to  any  I  ever  saw.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  trutii  in  the  assertion  that 
pictures  printed  with  uranium  are  imassailable  (which 
I  was  repeatedly  assured  in  Faiis  was  t^e  case)  ;  but 
still  I  thinlE^  until  we  hit  upcm  wma  carbon  {nooess, 


we  shall  find  no  substance  whieh  will  ^ve  such  duraUe 
{detnree  as  nitrate  ot  uianinm. 

Aftnr  I  had  tokoi  three  or  four  negatives,  I  sent 
my  man  with  the  apparatus  to  the  hotel  where  I 
was  staying  and  tiien  went  into  the  summer-house  and 
called  fur  cc^ee.  Tliere  wwe  about  twenty  Arabs 
seated  there  in  a  dide^  listening  to  <hijb  cS  these 
storytellers ;  and,  as  several  of  them  had  taken  tlidr 
pipes  from  their  mouths  and  had  ceased  smoking,  I 
concluded  that  the  nan-ative  was  of  unusual  interait, 
and  I  was  soon  convinced  of  this  by  the  excitement 
they  displayed  as  the  story  drew  near  its  dctumemtni. 
After  the  raconteur  had  finished,  and  "  sent  round  tho 
hat,"  I  beckoned  to  ^'iin,  and  desired  him  to  sit  down, 
and  relate  the  story  in  French  for  my  benefit  It  was, 
in  substance,  as  follows,  and,  as  he  assured  me,  strictly 
tme^  and  of  rec^t  occurrence : — ^A  young  Aral^  named 
Ishmael,  became  acquainted  with  a  girl  belonging  to  a 
tribe  at  enmity  with  his  own,  and  a  strong  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them.  Eventually  the  girl  agreed 
to  leave  ner  fathei^s  house,  and  to  fly  with  her  l^ver 
to  the  douar  he  inhabited  at  no  great  distance,  but 
which  was  situated  on  the  of^posito  nde  o£  the 
mountain.  She  left  her  home  a  little  before  sunset, 
and  joined  Ishmael,  who,  too  poor  to  possess  a  horse, 
was  to  conduct  her  over  the  mountain  on  foot.  The 
path  was  through  a  wood,  and  they  were  well  awaro 
that  a  lion  was  accustomed  to  reside  there  for  months 
at  a  time ;  but,  as  was  the  case  with  the  "ladye-love" 
of  Sir  Bichard  of  Coldinghame,  so  with  them — "  love 
conquered  fear and  they  had  crossed  the  mountain, 
and  were  actually  in  sight  of  the  friendly  douar, 
whw,  right  before  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
lay  an  enormous  lion.  They  stood  petrified  with 
fear,  gazing  at  tiie  beast,  who  appeared  not  to  notioa 
them  at  first,  but  after  about  a  minuto  he  rose  and 
moved  towards  them.  The  girl  uttered  the  most 
pierdng  shrieke^  which  were  heard  at  the  douar,  the 
inhabitants  of  wludi  armed  themselves,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  the  group  formed  by  tiie 
lion,  Ishmael,  and  his  bride.  At  the  moment  they 
came  within  gunshot^  the  lion  was  leading  the  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  species  of 
&scination,  into  a  thicker  part  of  the  wood.  His 
arm  was  round  the  waist  of  his  betrothed,  who 
seemed  to  struggle  to  free  herself  from  his  hold,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  Arabs  saw  at  once^  that  if  they  were  to 
save  the  unfortunate  couple  no  time  was  to  be  loet. 
Accordingly  they  all  fired  at  the  lion  at  once,  and  the 
beast  was  probably  wounded,  for  he  sprang  upon 
Ishmael,  placed  a  paw  upon  each  shoulder,  took  his 
head  in  his  mouth,  and  crushed  it,  and  then,  without 
tearing  the  body,  diropped  it  to  the  ground.  The  girl 
had  Btmk  to  the  earth  in  an  almost  inaenaible  state ;  and 
when  the  Arabs,  who  had  fled  immediately  they  had 
discharged  their  guns,  again  came  near  ^e  spot,  ihej 
saw  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  the  lion  lymg  domx 
with  his  head  resting  on  her  knees.  To  fire  at  the  animal 
in  the  position  in  wMch  he  was,  was  almost  certain  deatli 
to  the  girl;  but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  them 
that  it  offered  the  only  chance  of  saving  her.  They  ac- 
cordingly fired ;  and,  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
the  lion  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  struck  one  dead 
with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  mi^ed  the  head  of  another 
in  his  mouth,  and  pursued  and  cw^t^J^utl^IuAa 
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he  lacerated  in  a  frightiul  manner,  and  then  returned 
to  the  prL  Of  course,  after  this,  no  further  attempt 
vas  made  to  rescue  her ;  and  how  long  she  may  hare 
remained  in  this  Tailey  of  the  shadow  of  deaih  before 
the  beast  released  her  from  her  agony,  cannot  eren  foe 
goessed  at ;  but  when  di^li^t  dawiwd  and  Uie  Arabs 
came  to  seek  the  bodiea  of  tluir  friends  to  boiy  them, 
all  tha;fe  ramained  of  her  was  no  mtne  tha&  was  left  of 
Jezebel  whcon  the  dogs  devoured  in  JezreeL 

The  profesraonal  storyteller,  among  the  Arabs, 
is  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  talent.  He  is  a  good 
actor,  suits  his  gesticulation  to  his  subject,  has  great 
command  of  voice,  and,  in  narratiTes  like  the  above, 
absoibe  the  entire  attention  of  hi^  audience ;  conse- 
quently, like  the  minstrels  of  old  in  our  country,  he  is 
well  received  wherever  he  may  go,  that  is,  among  the 
Arabs,  who  are  not  repelled  by  the  extraneous  vitality 
which  circulates  about  him.  With  Frenchmoi  tiie  case 
is  different;  for  though  th^  are  not  over-fitstidious 
with  reelect  to  tlieir  ablutions,  th^  are  not  to  be  oom- 
paied  to  tiie  Axabs,  who  r^ard  soap  as  snpetAtioiis  as 
hair-cmliiig  flnid  to  a  nigger,  or  crhkoline  to  a  Hot- 
tentot  Venus. 

I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  yet  to  say  aut^ori- 
tatively  that  there  is  little  love  between  the  French 
and  the  natives;  font,  as  fiu:  as  I  have  been  able  to 
jndge^  the  Arabs  regard  their  oonqnerom  with  great 
dislike  and  some  fear,  and  with  prcobund  contempt  as 
individualsL  The  latter  feeling  arises  in  part  from  the 
arrogance  inspired  by  their  religion,  which  induces 
them  to  look  upon  pn^essing  Christians  as  little  better 
than  d(MEB,  but  principally  £rom  the  vivacious  character 
of  the  Frenchmen,  whom  th^  see  dancing  and  other- 
wise conducting  themselves  in  a  manner  which  they 
regard  as  imoianfy.  Of  oonrs^  you  have  heard  and 
read,  what  has  been  so  often  asserted  tiiat  it  appears 
to  be  generally  admitted  as  a  &o(^  tiiat  Freiuhmen 
hsre  a  pecoliar  talent  for  insinuating  thonselves  into 
the  affectiona  d  uncivilised  people,  which  Englishmen 
do  not  posseSB.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  may 
be  trne  in  the  case  of  French  sailcor^  when  they  are 
"All  imong  the  Hottentot^ 
Oiqwrii^  on  shore  " 

but  does  not  apply  when  Frendimen  are  permanently 
reaidait  among  a  less  barbarous  people,  especially  if 
that  people  is  composed  of  Mohammedans,  who,  though 
they  may  despise  tiie  Englishman's  religion,  yet  cannot 
but  feel  a  certain  d^pree  ot  respect  for  the  calm  and 
serious  man  himselfl 

In  my  last  letter,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been 
partial^  sucoesBfol  in  obtaining  certain  photograj^u  c£ 
the  execation  of  the  murderers  of  poor  Ctilson  aacTbis 
ftmily.  I  am  8OR7  to  teU  you  tiiat  my  soooess  is 
not  BO  great  as  I  imagined.  The  tibiid  and  fimrth 
pietanB  havd  fiuted  quite  away,  and  tiie  second  so 
mnch  as  to  be  entirely  useless ;  the  first  alone  retains 
its  distinctness.  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain  the 
canse.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  arose  from 
no  fault  in  the  manipulation,  and  of  the  goodness  of 
the  collodion  I  have  since  had  ample  proof;  conse- 
quently I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  atmosphere  around 
tiie  scafibld  being  affected  in  some  such  way  as  that 
suggested  in  my  last  letter.  A  similar  oconrrence  onoe 
bmtened  to  me  in  the  coarse  cS  a  tour  in  the  sonth 
ofFranoa  I  had  selected  a  Tiev,aDd  fixed  my  camera 


in  the  expectation  that  I  was  about  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graph of  a  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  vine- 
yard ;  bu^  on  withdrawing  tiiB  dido,  I  found  nothing 
but  a  bleared  and  indistinct  appearance  of  the  object 
I  at  first  imaj^ed  that  the  pose  had  been  too  shorty 
made  a  second  attempl^  which  was  li^wise  a  fidLnre: 
I  persevered ;  bnt^  notwithstanding  tlie  adage  to  I3ie 
contrary,  my  perseverance  was  notnwarded.  Inert 
looted  about  for  the  cause  of  saclh  an  effect^  and 
eventually  I  found,  that  a  building  at  no  great  distance 
was  an  animal  charcoal  factory,  and  I  could  only  im- 
pute my  failure  to  the  supposition  that  the  atmosphere 
was,  to  a  certain  extent^  charged  with  the  vapours 
arising  from  this  factory.  To  test  this,  I  determined 
to  visit  the  spot  at  daybreak  the  following  morning, 
and  make  a  renewed  attempt.  There  had  been  a 
pretty  brisk  breeze  all  night,  which  died  away  di- 
rectly after  I  had  planted  my  camera  to  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  &ctory,  and  I  obtained  excellent 
views ;  yet,  when  I  tried  again  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  I  £uled  as  before^  thus  province  b^yraid  all 
reasonable  donbtj  that  my  sQ^>oaition  was  oorrect 

I  have  become  aoqnainted  with  a  shrakh  who  owns 
an  extensive  donar  near  OoDStBntine^  and  I  have  partly 
promised  to  go  with  him  when  he  leaves  liere^  and 
spend  a  few  days  in  his  tents,  which  will  pre  me  an 
opportunity  of  getting  some  interesting  pictures  for 
the  stereoscope.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  bore  sometimes, 
especially  when  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  his  horse,  of 
which,  though  it  is  not  much  to  look  at^  he  tdls  mo 
wonders,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  its  pedigree 
which,  according  to  his  showing,  must  date  hack  almost 
as  &f  as  that  of  the  Welshman,  who  exhibited,  about 
half  way  down  the  parchment  on  which  his  geneal<^y 
was  written,  a  note  in  the  margin: — '^AbotU  hw 
time  the  world  was  created."  Excepting  this,  and  a 
weakness  in  &voQr  of  F^chwomen,  ra^er  nnworthy 
of  an  Arab  and  a  sheikh,  he  seems  a  vezy  estimahle 
man.  I  have  not  received  any  copyof  yoor  "Kbwb" 
yet,  and  as  I  propose  leaving  hne  next  wee^  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  see  it  untal  I  return. — ^Yoors  titdy, 

O.  A, 

P.  S. — ^In  the  event  of  your  publishing  the  above 
letter,  pray  omit  proCassicaial  details  as  mnch  as  possible. 
I  prefer  rather  to  amuse  than  to  bore  your  readers 
with  contrivances,  which,  if  they  appear  to  me  ingeni- 
ous, would  no  donbt  suggest  themselves  to  any  j^oto- 
grapher  dmilarly  (arcomstanced. 


BBVIBWS   OP  BOOEa 
The  AtiAntgpe  manual.  A  Practical  Treatise  (m  the  Art  of 
Producing  Collodion  PositiveB.  Prindpally  sdected  from 
the  works  of  C.  A.  Seklt,  AJf .,  Editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Joomal  of  Fhotogn^."    FInit  EngUsh  EditioD. 
Liv^pool :  J.  Alikinson. 
This  pamphlet,  as  its  liUe  InfrnnB  tn,  is  a  rmint  of  ui 
American  work,  mitten  hy  the  editor  of  one  oa  the  Amen- 
can  photognpluc  joumals.  The  go-ahead  style  of  writing 
which  more  or  less  characterises  sUTraiuatlantie  eflbtdims  is 
carried  oat  here  to  the  usoal  extent.  We  have  seen  a  few 
numberB<^  the  joomal  which  lAr.  Seehroondnets,  and  have 
certainfy  been  amnsed  at  the  fiee-ana-eaty  style  in  whi<^ 
matters  are  treated.  3iwre  Is  that  smij 
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expressive  term — which  characteriaeB  the  style  of  a  few  of  our 
London  writers  for  the  Frees — a  style  in  which  th^  is 
sometimes  an  evident  Btrivin^  after  efifect — even  at  the 
expense  of  pei^coity.  In  penodical  literature  there  is  an 
excuse  fbr  this,  and  in  the  preeent  day  it  is  more  or  las 
expected.  Bat  when  a  writer  pments  Iiis  ideas  to  the 
reading  world  in  a  iianqdilet  fiirm,  it  is  general^  eqieoted 
that  his  tiiooghts  naTe  been  mattnred,  and  that  ita  et^le 
should  not  be  too  strongly  marked  by  that  flippancy  which 
is  pardonable  in  serial  writine.  To  iUastrate  the  manner  in 
wmch  the  writer  treats  his  sm)ject,  we  cannot  do  better  &axL 
extract  the  laconic  paragraph  which  is  entitled  the  Fteface, 
in  which  he  says :  '*  The  writer  of  this  little  book  has  done 
his  work  without  ambition  or  concern.  The  art  of  Ambro- 
typing  seems  to  him  a  simple  thing,  and  he  aimed  only  to 
tefl  the  Btoiy  plainly.  Moreover,  th^  is  enouf^h  demand  to 
sell  the  work  and  satis^r  t^e  publisher — ibB  main  point." 

There  seems  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  first  sentence, 
in  which  there  is  a  disavowal  of  ambition  or  concern,"  and 
the  last,  which  says  that  the  "  main  point"  in  publishing  the 
wwk  "  is  to  satisfr  the^  publisher,"  who,  by-the-l^e,  in 
America,  is  Mr.  Se^  himself  t 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  any  additum  to  onr  photo- 
graphic literature,  especially  anything  whidi  nm^ifies  the 
art  as  this  work  does— to  the  American  reader.  While  we 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  in  giving  ns  a  reinint  of  this 
work,  we  cannot  help  thinking  Uiat  if  he  had  tnuuHated  it 
into  English,  or  even  the  equivalent  slang  of  this  country,  it 
would  have  added  much  more  to  the  value  of  the  work ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  interested  and  amused  as  we 
are  at  the  eccentiio  phraseology  used  now  and  then  by  Ame- 
rican writers,  wc  are  by  no  means  wdl  versed  in  the  capacions 
Tocabolaj^  of  Yankee  slaog.  We  do  not  write  this  in  any 
hypercritical  qorit ;  on  the  contaraiy,  we  rather  enjoy  ma 
manner  in  which  photography  is  "made  easy"  by  the 
writer.  But  we  thmk  tnat  me  few  hints  suggested  above 
might  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  valne  aaS.  useftilnesB  of 
flie  wtnrk. 

Li  the  ebapter  headed  "  Advice  to  the  Bennnor,"  there  are 
the  Allowing  racy  directions  for  cleaning  the  plate :— "  The 
work  is  ea^  enough,  yet  judgment  and  skill  are  necessarr- 
"For  the  lack  of  these  I  have  seen  much  time  and  manly 
strength  wasted.  A  booby  goes  at  a  pkUe  with  fierce  rub- 
bing, scouring,  and  scratching,  bearing  on  as  if  dirt  was  to 
be  squeezed  out,  punishing  the  innocent  glass  dreadfiilly ; 
— ^b^nning  with  a  dirtj  date,  leaves  it  in  the  same  con- 
dition." There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  fbre- 
gtnng,  and  it  is  put  in  a  manner  which  we  concmve  is  adapted 
to  tiie  comprehension  of  the  dullest  intdlect.  His  laconic  ad- 
vice in  r^iard  to  pouring  otdlbdiott  on  the  ^te  is  very 
appropriate.  Speaking  ^  the  partacUa  vridch  invariably 
produce  blemishes,  he  advises  the  operator  to  make  it  a  rule 
to  wipe  the  mouth  of  tho  bottle  before  pouring,  ■*  ud  always 
obey  it."  In  r^;ard  to  j^iott^raphic  diemicals,  he  gives 
some  excellent  advice,  which  we  aincerely  recommend  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Photographic  News."  says  that  if 
"  any  one  who  has  a  proper  interest  in  the  art  will  miisue 
the  subject  beyond  this  little  work,  let  than  read  a  Photo- 
graphic Jottmal  and  study  chmiatry^^  Let  ourr^ers  do  the 
former,  and  in  our  artides  on  "  Photographic  Chemist^ " 
we  think  we  can  materially  aeaist  them  m  liie  latter.  The 
wnter  denoances  in  rathex  vigorous  terms  the  various  nos- 
trums which  have  been  put  forth  for  making  "  white  var- 
nish," and  whidi  he  expressively  sums  up  in  one  word, 
"  Hnmbog."  On  the  subject  of  gun  cotton  he  is  witiy, 
and  thinks  that  tite  attempt  to  make  it  "  fiunishes  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  ruin  a  suit  of  clothes,  weaken  a  pair 
of  lungs,  and  to  get  a  mass  of  stuff  that  can't  possibly  make 
a  good  picture;"  and  possiUy  l^a  slight  mishap,  such  as 
breathingthe vapour evolvedcGmngthepreparation, it  "  will 
insure  you  a  speedy  passage  to  the  smnt-land."  The  fore- 
going will  give  our  readers  a  good  idea  of  the  joculw-  style 
in  which  the  work  is  written.  Evoi  for  the  non-tdioto- 
graphic  leodn  a  vein  td  hiunonr  runn  through  the  wndlp  of 


Uie  book  which  would  make  it  readable,  although  the 
chemical  and  photographical  allusions  were  totally  unintelli- 
gible. The  ^at  fault  of  the  work  is,  that  it  deviates  firom 
the  law  which  governs,  or  ought  to  govern,  all  scientific 
composrta<ms,  vix.,  that  in  every  language  there  should,  if 
posnble,  be  an  uniformity  of  terms;  becune  notiiing  can  be 
more  difficult  to  the  reada  than  to  find  a  number  ci  new 
tenns  introduced  into  tiie  w<»i[,  the  meaning  of  i^iiA  he 
has  either  to  guess  ot  remain  in  igmxance  of.  For  in- 
stance, why  entit^B  the  process  "  Ambrotype,"  whm  in 
this counti^ it  is  known  as  the  "glass  positive" ^ooeas? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a  "camera  shield  "or  a  "plate  vise'*? 
We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  number  of  terms,  whidi 
we  are  sure  will  puzzle  many  English  readers.  To  American 
writers  on  photography  we  wouM  give  one  word  of  advice, 
and  that  is,  "  Use  the  same  toms  in  America  as  are  usmI 
in  the  mother  counfay,"  because  we  are  sure  that  the  claim 
which  a  'cute  Yankee  once  made,  that  English  was  fina 
spokai  and  is  now  hat  spoken  on  the  otho-  eic^  of  the  At- 
lantic, win  not  be  oonoeded.  To  those  enterprising  ^loto- 
OTaplurs  who  wish  to  excel  in  Ambtotyping,  Balsam  s^ing, 
Crayon  Ambrotyjnng,  Helianoty|dng,^ienot7X^g,  Mirror 
Amtootyping,  Ncallogn^hing  (1),  Pean  Amlnnrtyraiur,  Im- 
perial  ^brolTping,  ^lievo  AinbrotTping,  luid  DonUe 
Figuiing  (I  I)  ve  heartily  xeconunend  this  wcrk. 


VATTTSE  OF  THE  UETALS. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  metals, 
upon  which  we  propose  making  a  few  general  observations. 
To  a  common  observer  it  might  appear  that  all  metals  are 
substantially  the  same,  and  wat  tl^  dififeroit  appearances 
they  yKseiA  mi^t  arise  firom  the  accidental  presence  of  some 
colouring  matter.  This  was  the  opinion  actually  entertained 
by  the  sJchemists  of  former  days,  who  believed  t^t  gold  was 
the  baas  of  all  metals,  and  meir  effects  were  consequently 
directed  to  elinunating  feosa.  a  mass  lead  or  other  baso 
metal  that  wMcbraerented  it  frmi  appesring  in  its  raimi- 
tive  condition.  TuafOiHniai,  it  is  neewess  to  say,  is  no| 
shared  by  the  chamsta  of  the  present  day,  who,  eonddeiing 
the  difi^»%nt  d^pwes  of  hazdnev,  strength,  brittkoieBs,  &c., 
poEsesaed  bv  the  metals,  befieve  them  to  be  of  diff^ut 
natures.  Tbj^  have,  however,  certun  qualities  in  common, 
metallic  lustre,  density,  hardness,  opacity,  touudty,  ductility, 
malleability,  ftudbility,  and  as  conductcns  of  heat  and  doo- 
tricity  tiiey  differ  <mly  in  degree. 

By  metaOic  lustre  is  meant  the  property  possessed  by 
metals,  when  polished  or  freddy  cut,  of  reflecting  light. 
Opacity  is  the  prop^ty  which  weee  bodies  possess  of  inter- 
rupting the  passa^  of  light ;  ezce^  when  beaten  out  into  a 
lefu  of  extreme  thmnees,  when  they  bectmie  translucid. 

By  densUu  is  understood  the  wei^t  compared  with  the 
volume.  All  metals,  with  the  esmeptum  of  sodium  or  potas- 
uum,  are  heavier  than  water,  the  heaviest  of  all  bemg  phi- 
taniun ;  tbrir  respectiTe  densities  may  be  claased  as  un&t 

A  TOlmae  «i  water  wetting    i*00 

Tbs  same  voltune  of  platiamn  will  wdgh 
„       of  gold  „ 
It       ^mercury  „ 

„  ofsaver  „ 

„  of  copper  „ 

„  of  iron  ,. 

„  of  SiQC  „ 

„  of  almninum  „ 

„  of  Bodiam  „ 

,1  ofpotassinm  „ 

Metals  differ  in  hardness — Che  two  extreme  examples 
being  iron  and  lead.  They  are  ductile,  that  is  to  say,  they 
may  foe  drawn  out  into  threads ;  their  ductaHty  zanka  as 
folloira : — G<^  silver,  platinum,  iron,  onmer,  zinc,  tin,  lead. 
Tbey  are  also  no&oN^  that  is,  tiuv  m^Wbeata^f^iuto 
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sheets  of  greater  or  less  thimieas,  accordiog  to  the  degree  in 
Thich  tb^  poeseES  thia  quality ;  tbcy  may  in  tiiis  respect  be 
classed  u  followB : — Gold,  ulrer,  copper,  tin,  platinum,  lead, 
xinc,  iron.  Platinum  and  gold  are  so  extremely  malleable 
toad  ductile  that  the  former  may  be  drawn  out  into  we  bo 
fine  u  to  be  almost  invioiUe  to  the  eye,  while  the  latter  may 
be  beaten  into  leaTca  00  thin  that  &0  Maara  intim  will  not 
cneed  one  orain  in  ird^t.  M  conitaeton  of  heat  Hke 
netab  itana  in  the  nme  otda  as  wiUi  xei^iect  to  dacUUty, 
bat  as  oondneton  ot  decttidty  their  podlaon  ia  somevbat 
di£Ecxent.  first  in  order  comes  copper,  then  gold,  ^ver, 
sine,  platinom,  iron,  tan,  lead.  The  beat  at  which  metals 
mdt  TaiieB  in  degree;  thus  platinnm  and  some  others  are 
infiiifale  in  a  furnace,  tin  mdts  at  350  degrees,  and  meronry 
ia  a  fiqnid  at  the  ordioar;^  temperatore  of  the  atmosphere. 

AH  metals  ooml»ne  with  ^'■ISIf'^  ^  &rm  nketallio  oxides ; 
and,  owing  to  their  varying  affinities  finr  ozjeen,  tliey  have 
bem  diTi^  into  six  sections  or  cUunes.  In  l£e  first  are  in- 
cloded  potassium,  sodimn,  lithium,  barium,  stnmtimn,  and 
calciaiu.  The  affinity  d  tiiese  metals  for  oxygen  is  such 
thst  they  deooix^Mse  water  at  ordinaiy  teEDperaturai.  In 
the  noood  section  are  included  metals  which  deoonpose 
water  at  a  temperature  undor  red-heat ;  these  are  ahunimnm, 
magnesium,  liieonimn,  yttriniOj  manguHsaf  and  some  othen 
at  Kss  imnortance,  wbiui  are  tattle  iiKd  in  the  natmal  state 
or  in  corobinatkm  with  other  snbstonoes.  Li  the  third 
sectifu  are  included  those  metals  which  deoompoee  water 
only  when  tikcy  are  at  a  red-heat,  at  at  ordinary  tcmpera- 
tuTGs  when  unider  the  influence  of  adds;  these  are  lion, 
nickdt  cobalt,  zane,  cadminm,  chnsnium,  Tanadinm,  and 
nraninm.  In  the  fonrth  section  are  classed  tungsten,  mo- 
tybdCDnnif  osmium,  tantalum,  tttsnimn,  tin,  and  antimony; 
ul  these  metals  ponees  the  fint  property  of  those  of  section 
three,  bat  not  the  second.  Hie  mctels  of  the  fifth  Becti<m — 
bismuth,  lead,  and  copper — deoonpoae  water  only  at  ex- 
ceedingly high  temperatures. 

tSte  metMB  included  in  the  |»eceding  secticms  can  nnite 
dneotly  with  oxygen ;  and  some  of  tbera  enn  at  ordinaiy 
tenmentaies;  nureorar,  their  oxides  axe  not  deoomposatde 

neat  akne.  The  metals  indnded  in  the  sixth  section 
differ  from  the  others  in  that  they  do  not  deomnpose  crater, 
and  their  oxides  can  only  be  decommeed  by  the  action  <a 
heat,  nnder  the  inflnemce  ot  which  tfte  oiygai  is  given  oS^ 
and  the  metal  altme  remains,  llieiy  are  phtiunm,  ^old, 
■Stct,  rhodium,  mercoiy,  iridium,  palladimn,  and  ruthemnm. 

There  is  anwier  iMthod  c£  elWfyitig  metala  which  is 
mora  sinuple  than  the  above :  tins  consists  in  dividing  them 
into  alkaline  metaJs,  the  oxides  of  which  team  powerful 
alkalies,  like  potaodtun,  sodium,^. ;  earthy-alkaline  metals, 
like  cakxnm,  barium,  and  stnmtium,  which  usually  enter  into 
the  oompoBiti<m  of  earths  and  stones,  the  oxides  of  which 
aho  posseas  an  eneigetio  ftilt*1iitft  reaetimi ;  earthy  metals, 
■odt  as  magnesiDm,  the  oxides  which  have  little  or  no 
alkaline  reaction ;  and,  final^,  in  wtOab  prcperly  to  ealhd, 
which  are  those  mMt  cammra4y  known  as  soch.  We  have 
adsfted  the  ionncr  method  as  heing  dearer  aud  mcoe  pieoise. 
(A  1$  watrnuO.) 


Acetic  Acn>  (amtmxied^  —  Glacial  acetic  add  is 
{wepared,  let,  by  oisdlling  an  intimate  mixture  of  1 
part  oil  of  vitriol  with  2  parts  of  dry  pulverised  ace- 
tate of  potaasa,  or  lime,  or  with  f  part  of  acetate  of 
soda,  or  3  parts  acetate  of  lead.  Whicberer  acetate 
is  used,  it  must  be  dried  by  exposure  to  a  gradually 
increasing  heat,  and  stirred  all  the  while,  and  the  oU 
of  Titriol  must  be  pxeviouoly  &Md  fimn  excess  of 
water  by  boiling. 

ftid.      diiilflHTig  aoetoto  of  poiaawi  alwie.  Whan 


an  excess  of  moderately  strong  acetic  acid  is  mixed 
with  acetate  of  potaasa,  and  heated,  part  of  the  acid 
unites  wii^  the  acetate  of  potassa,  forming  biacetate ; 

after  having  driven  off  the  excess  c£  acetic  add  hj 
heat,  the  6jj  biacetate  of  potassa  be  introduced  into  a 
retort,  and  heated  to  a  tempoature  bcdow  300°,  gladol 
aoeUo  acid  will  be  erolTed,  whidi,  byzeotification,  will 
be  cAitaaned  quite  pnrft  The  residue  in  tlie  retort  will 
be  acetate  of  potassa,  which  will  serve  for  r^reated 
operations. 

3rd.  By  distilling  neutral  acetate  of  copper.  The 
distillate  must  be  purified  by  rectification  fix)m  water 
and  copper,  which  is  mechanically  carried  over. 

Qlacial  acetic  acid  may  contain,  aa  impurities^  sul- 
pJmroua  oou^  atdphuric  acid,  hydroehloric  acid,  nUrie 
acidj  acetate  qf  ptiaaea,  eoda,  Hme,  or  lead.  These  may 
be  removed  by  digesting  it  for  some  time  with  finely 
pounded  di^  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  redistilling  it. 
It  may  also  contain  acetone  and  empjfreumatie  oS,  pro- 
duced by  over  heat  duiing  distillation.  These  may  be 
removed  by  ireednft  and  sepani&ig  the  solid  pcolion, 
which  will  be  pure  acetic  add,  firom  tiie  liquid  p(ntian, 
which  will  contain  Uie  above  imporitiea  Lastly,  tiie 
glacial  add  may  contain  an  excess  of  water :  Utia  can 
be  told  by  the  acid  not  entirely  solidifying  at  a  low 
temperature ;  it  may  be  removed  by  distillation  from 
excess  of  dry  charcoal  powder;  the  water  will  oome 
over  first,  and,  lastly,  the  glacial  acetio  add. 

To  detect  injurious  impurities  in  acetic  add,  dilute 
the  glacial  add  with  its  own  bulk  of  wato-,  and  dia- 
solve  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  it  (about  two 
grains  to  a  drachm)  ;  if  no  white  predpitate  be  formed, 
the  absence  of  sulphiiroue  and  hydroddoric  acids  may 
be  inferred.  "Sow  expose  the  mixture  to  sunlight  fox 
half  an  hour ;  if  at  the  raid  of  that  time  tiiere  is  no 
diacoloratioa  or  ]»edpitate^  aoetooe  or  cm^yienmatic 
oils  are  absent  The  {nnsence  of  snlphnno  add  will 
be  told  by  the  production  of  a  white  jffedpitate,  on 
adding  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to 
the  diluted  acid.  The  presence  of  an  acetate  may  be 
known  by  the  add  leaving  a  solid  non-volatile  residue^ 
when  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  dean  Bux&oa  of  g^asB 
or  china. 

Pure  glacial  acetio  add  becomes  solid  at  about  16*^, 
but  when  solid,  does  not  liquefy  until  a  considerably 
higher  temperature  is  reached.  It  has  a  pungent,  sour 
taste  and  smell,  and  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  If  heated 
to  its  boiling  point,  the  vapour  is  capable  of  burning 
with  a  very  dull  blue  flame.  It  absorbs  moistore  from 
the  air ;  but,  when  mixed  witii  water,  does  not  erolve 
much  heat  It  is  d^Ue  itf  prediatating  many  salts 
from  their  aqueous  solutions,  try  abstracting  the  water. 
In  its  most  concentrated  form  it  dissolves  dry  carbon- 
ate of  lim^  potassia,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.,  dther  slowly, 
or  not  at  all ;  (dthougb,  when  diluted  witJi  water,  it 
acts  upon  them  in  the  most  enei^etic  manner,  dissolv- 
ing them,  and  forming  acetates.  For  photographic 
purposes  Beaufo^e  add  is  frequently  used  j  this  is 
cheaper,  and  may  be  met  with  at  most  drog^iists  where 
the  glacial  acid  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  It  ia 
more  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  impurities  tlian 
the  glacial  acid,  and  ^ould  be  submitted  to  the  testa 
given  above  before  using.  It  contains  30  parts  of 
dal  acid,  and  70  parts  of  water. 

Acetic  add,  dther  gladig  w^oUi^i^^^^^^ 
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IftT^lyiti  «31  phob^raphic  operationB.  In  the  n^tire 
papffl?  processes  acetio  acid  ia  added  to  the  solution  of 
nitntte  of  silrer  with  great  advantage.  When  the 
paper  is  Brst  impregnated  with  iodide  of  potasdam, 
and,  when  dry,  floated  on  a  solution  ci  nitrate  of 
silver,  acetic  acid  is  added  to  this  latter  atdutiffli.  It 
probably  assista  in  the  decompoflition  of  the  iodide  pre- 
sent, both  by  reason  of  ita  superior  strength  to  hydri- 
odic  acid,  and  also  by  penetrating  the  paper  more 
rapidly  than  a  pure  aqueous  solution  would  do ;  a  pro- 
perty which  acetic  acid  possesses  in  a  very  high  d^ree. 

The  chief  use  of  acetic  acid,  however,  is  as  a  retard- 
ing agent,  to  moderate  the  too  ready  decomposition  of 
the  sensitive  silver  sur&ce.  Mixed  with  nitrate,  or 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver  in  the  talbotype  process,  it  pr*- 
aerves  the  purity  of  the  whites  of  the  picture,  paitly 
owing,  doubtless,  to  its  property  of  preventing  the  pre- 
dpitation,  of  oxide  of  silver,  on  which  it  exercises  a 
powerfbl  solvent  action.  In  the  developing  s(dution 
used  in  the  collodion  woces^  and  also  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  its  beneficud  eflfectk  w  &  retarding  agenl^  is 
yery  evident. 


IV. — OEKERAL  HtlHCIFLES  OF  PHOTOOBAPHT. 
(tTonMiiMd.) 

Q.  What  is  the  action  of  light  in  those  inatancca  in  which 
the  photographic  picture  is  latent,  or  in  other  words,  where 
is  it  ueceBsaiy  to  employ  a  sahse^aent  {ffocess  to  render  the 
picture  vimble  ? 

A.  In  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  detennino  its  mode  oi 
action,  and  aU  that  we  can  ofibr  is  hypothetical.  The 
onnion  moat  generally  recavad  is,  that  a  chemical  action 
does  actually  tue  piBee  althon^  its  effects  are  invisible. 

Q.  Is  thia  hyp^heris  ooaroborated  by  facts  ? 

A.  It  ia  BO  to  a  very  cimad^ble  extent.  Ist,  by  the  &ct 
that  aalta  of  rilver  are  almost  all  reduced  by  the  action  of 
li^ht.  2ndly,  that  in  certun  preparations  the  picture  ia 
shghtly  visible  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  cam^  the 
sensitive  coatins  having  acquired  a  slightly  brown  tint, 
poving  that  a  dkemical  action  has  taken  plaoe,  and  a  sub- 
iodide  or  metalhc  silver  formed. 

Q.  What  is  adduciUe  fixnn  these  &ctB? 

A.  That  altboogh  the  chouical  actiim  is  in  most  caaee 
inviaUe,  it  nerarUieUBB  aotnally  takes  plaoe,  and  is  soldy 
attribntaUe  to  the  efftet  cf 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  hypothesis  wUch  is  held  with  respect 
to  those  jdioto^idia  whidi  require  siibsequentderdopmeDt? 

A*  No :  it  IS  thought  1^  some  persons  that  the  separation 
of  the  combined  molecules  of  ioune  and  olver  is  only  i»r- 
tiallyperf<nmed  by  the  light,  and  is  comj^eted  hy  ihe  action 
of  wredndneageata  osed  in  the  derek^angprooeea.  Here, 
as  in  the  first  hyjwthens,  we  have  a  chemic^  actdon  of  lig^t 
on  the  aenaitive  surface  ;  but  in  this  case  the  gallic  aad  or 
pyrogallic  add  ought  by  itself,  in  contact  with  the  iodide  of 
edver,  to  develop  &einotnre,iriiieh,  aoihr  as  onr  experience 
extends,  it  &ils  to  do. 

Q.  Is  there  a  third  hypothau? 

A.  The  thud  hypotheaia  annmsB  that  the  coating  of  dirar 
h  c£  such  exquisite  senmtiveneB,  that  without  any  ohonieal 
action  being  produced,  the  lu^t  causes  a  disturbance  of  the 

mdecules,  ana  that  these  modules,  endowed  with  a  certain 
mafpietic  action,  acquire  the  property  of  attracting  others  to 
their  surface.  Whichever  hypotheoa  be  admitted,  the  aub- 
seqnent  action  of  the  reducing  bodies  is  easUy  cxj^ained. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  actiffli  of  the  leducmg  ageata 
ei^pbdiiedP 


A.  With  r^^  to  the  part  performed  by  the  reducing 
agents,  we  hold  that  the  function  of  tixe  re-agents  which 
causes  the  appearance  of  the  phot(%raphic  picture,  is  to  dis- 
tribute over  the  sur&ce  molecules  which  fix  themsdves  upm 
those  parts  which  have  been  affected  by  the  action  of  light, 
and  to  form  a  de^t  in  virtue  of  a  force  which  is  tennetl 
molecular  attraction. 

Q.  Can  yon  furnish  any  proof  of  these  aaertionB? 

A.  Iftheotyect(tf  theexdtangbathwasnmp^toooBtinoe 
the  reduction  of  the  iodide  of  diver,  the  reducing  liquids 
(sdntion  of  mUu  or  pyrogaUio  add,  salts  of  protoxide  of 
ucai,&c)  wo^  act  witbDut  itabdngneoeoary  to  add  nitrate 
of  diver.  Now,  a  sendtive  collodion  plate,  perfsctiy  washed 
and  exposed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  the  light,  does  not 
give  t&  slightest  trace  of  an  unpRsdon.  No  picture^ppeats 
after  an  immession  of  four  hours  in  gallic  add.  Yet  the 
same  plate,  if  a  little  nitoate  <tf  diver  be  added  to  the  gallio 
add,  furnishes  a  per&ct  picture. 

Q.  Why  is  this? 

A.  Because  the  nitrate  of  diver  is  decomposed  by  tiie 
ffidlic  acid,  and  the  silver  is  depodted  tm  tduwe  parta  whidi 
uie  li|^t  lua  aflleeted. 

Q.  Can  you  mentlmt  any  other  proctf? 

^.  As  a  second  isroof^  it  may  be  ststed  that  the  pictoia 
in  nnmeions  cases  exnbi  only  on  the  snriaee  of  the  plate,  and 
may  anndimea  be  efihced  without  ii^uring  the  oollodion,  the 
ooatiag  of  io£de  dT  diver  remaining  intact.  If  there  had 
been  a  reduction  of  the  iodide  of  silver  it  would  have  extended 
completdy  through  the  collodion  film. 

Q.  Is  any  further  proof  addudble  on  this  topic  ? 

A.  Thelastproofresidtin^fromdiemicalanalydsisconchi- 
dve.  If  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  aendtive 
coating  befi»e  the  devdopment  of  the  picture  be  weighed 
and  compared  with  the  same  coating  aftw  Uie  devdopment 
of  a  puAnre,  it  will  be  found  that  the  aeomd  cmtains  dx 
times  more  sUw  than  the  first. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  thia  ? 

A.  This  augmentation  of  weight  can  only  arise  from  the 
depodt  oi  diver  ftmued  by  the  reducing  agents. 

{JbbeeoiaiMUd.) 


TRAXSPAKKHT  POSmVES  ON  QUSS. 

Sir, — In  your  notes  to  the  above  title  last  week,  yon  ap- 
peared to  arrive,  by  true  induction  from  the  facta  presented 
by  foreign  phot(^^pha,  at  "the  condodon,  that  th^  bad 
been  copied  ftmn  ne^rtives  by  meana  of  the  eamav,  and  not 
by  nperpofj^wn. 

You  may  therefore  be  interested  to  leant,  that  after  snne 
experience,  rathA  exteonve  tm  an  amateur  (eocten^g  to 
nearly  a  dozen  gross)  in  thajmrinfl  and  summer  of  1857, 1 
abandoned  Bupcrpodtkm,  vuitoA  to  copying  by  camoa 
entire^.  The  camera  was  mounted  np  agamat  a  north 
window,  looking  through  the  pane,  and  the  nG|;ative  at  the 
polar  r^<m  or  the  aky ;  the  illumination  of  which,  being 
much  more  oonatant  throughout  the  day  than  any  other  part 
of  the  heavena,  enabled  t£it  most  difficult  point  in  photo- 
graphy, dz.  length  of  exposure  for  successive  comes  from 
the  same  native,  to  be  arrived  at  with  some  degree  of 
precidon. 

To  produce  the  best  results,  the  right  length  of  exposure 
is  exceedingly  important  to  hit;  ftr,  if  overoone,  the  lights 
are  soxe  to  be  dulled  when  the  darks  are  brought  out  by 
development ;  and  if  nndardone,  there  is  no  ddail  in  tm 
bright  parts. 

A  very  weak  and  transparent  native  (as  a  plate  origi- 
nally broiwht  out  to  be  viewed  aa  an  opaque  podtive)  would 
require  onfy  from  two  to  three  aeconds,  and  witii  that,  as- 
usted  by  proper  development  afterward  (pyrogallic  and 
silver)  would  produce  something  like  pofeet  Made  in  the 
ihadom,  while  the  ligfala  weift  lumoet^  dear  as  fte  ghna 
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itielf ;  bat  vith  5  aeoondi*  canKMnre,  Hie  jaiotara  was  dingy 
&Q  over.  A  reiy  dark  and  R^^ed  n^tiTo,  on  the  otiier 
band,  would  need  3  or  4  minatas ;  bat  stall,  in  tiiat  case, 
the  neoHiiig  ponttTO  would  be  as  fine  and  as  refined  as 
the  8  seconu*  eapj  from  the  &int  and  dear  negatiTe, 
and,  indeed,  woold  appear  ret^  dinilar. 

Tin  above  results  are  obtained  when  the  chemicals  are 
mrking  -wdl;  but  "fogging**  has  to  be  gnaided  against 
■with  extmordmiiT  one.  Wbai  tbe  tannqiare&t  poeitiTeB 
am  intflnded  fir  vta  fftreotnm,  a  naall  amoimt  of  Ibgging 
ii,  indeed,  of  no  gnat  hano,  sir  it  acta  like  the  grotmd  glass 
of  the  iMnal  iIim;  bat  vboi  they  are  used  m  the  magic 
Jantero,  armed  with  electric  est  oxyhydrogen  li^t,  the 
naOest  approach  to  fogging  exerts  the  moat  prqjndicial 
cfieot  on  tne  optteal  picfcore  projected  on  the  acreen. 

It  win  be  understood  that  the  medium  operated  on  in  all 
thaw  eaaes  was  collodion  (wet) ;  and  the  developer,  pyro- 
gallic  aansted  1^  Bilver:  when  there  was  too  little  <h  the 
btter,  the  tint  waa  rather  inky  and  bine ;  bat  as  the  silver 
was  increiaed,  the  shades  became  a  pure  black,  prodncing 
the  most  admirable  tones  in  the  pn>}ed«d  pictnre. 

In  short,  aome  of  taj  tranqiarent  positiveB  on  ctdlodion 
were  (altboagh  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it)  as  fine 
apecuiMBB  of  that  met  of  {diotogtaphy  as  any  thi^  I  have 
•eoa  ai  home  or  alaoad,  showing  thermve  iriiat  the  method 
koqiableof;  biit,im  to  the  last,  I  have  noi  moceedadiu 
contnDiog  the  oooasicaul "  £3«dnff  "  tendendes  of  the  bath 
and  otiier  agmta  employed.  With  tirery  new  negatiTe,  and 
macj  diflbrent  day,  some  oornes  were  lost  befive  the  right 
expoBore  could  be  foand :  that  however  I  could  sabmit  to, 
and  it  was  BiHnething  that  aoon  brotuht  its  own  correction ; 
bat  the  odioas  "fog^g"  that  woola  stunetimes  arise  when 
1  Uiooght  the  chemicals  in  the  best  state,  this  is  what  tiies 
oat  one^  spirit,  and  breaks  one^  heart.  I  dmfaix  of  satis- 
faction there  antil  ymi,  Mr.  Editor,  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  "ft^ging"  in  yoar  " Fhotographioal  Dictionary," 
and  have  discmeed,  not  only  the  way  to  avcod  it  in  a  new 
hath,  hot  the  way  abo  d  keeping  it  down  in  <dd  baths  also, 
notwitliatanding  the  many  mitowaid  inflnenoea  iriileh  aiise 
iriun  they  are  freq  uenth-  and  abondanthr  used. 

Oel9berl$t,1968,  a  P.  a 


fOKTABUS  ■ntKT  FOB  TUTSLUHO  FHOTOQRAFHKBS. 

Deab  Sib, — herewith  send  yon  a  small  model  of  the 
tent  I  wrote  to  you  about.  You  most  excaae  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  made.  It  will  show  you  the  one 
I  can  well  recommend.  The  framework  can  be  made 
some  hard  wood,  soch  as  oak,  which  would  render  it  less 
belkythaaif  madeoideal.  The  tent  stands  up  without  bang 
in  the  ground;  only  three  tfain  oords  fiutraed  1^  p^from 
the  pointa  thns, 


The  top  of  the  tent  can  be  of  iriiai  is  called  American 
doth,  which  is  H^t  proof;  the  rest  of  the  tent  to  be 
of  other  Tcflow  calioo  or  tammy,  with  sane  otbor  coloan 
Invn  or  Mack  oslfaxt.  as  an  ontirard  cover,  having  a  small 
wfptn  ■boatlSxlSin.cntftomoflFtiia  oatttone  to  flwi- 


litate  the  developing,  and  the  bath  could  be  made  Ihst  at  a 
proper  h&f^  to  the  iqiright  pole,  which  is  square.  Beknr 
I  give  you  the  dimensicms  of  the  woodwork,  and  cost  of  the 

whole. 

Hinges  to  be  at  A  and  B.  A  to  fall  down  when  not 
siqiported,  and  the  Buppcvt  to  fidl  down  when  not  np, 
towards  the  knrar  cud  oTthe  pole. 

Woodwort   3  0 

Amoicaa  dotb    3  6 

Sfi  yd*.  yeUow  calico  at  41(f.    ...  8  4} 

Brown  calico    a  o 


Bettttmaris. 


CoatoTwhob... 


17  41 


J.W.A. 


A  Substitute  fob  Cyahibe  op  Potasshxh  in  Bbuotiho 
Stains  pbou  the  Skxb.— At  a  substitote  fior  ciyanide  ti  potas- 
mm  in  deanang  the  bands  from  silver  stains,  tbe  tcSigmiag 
mixture  has  been  su^^eated  by  a  oorresp(«ldent^-*■LD  a  given 
quantity  of  distilled  water  dissolve  10  per  cent  of  ohlcoide  of 
ammoumm,  Uien  add  10  per  cent,  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
This  mixture  may  be  preeerved  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  whidi  should  be  careftiUy  lataUed  "  pcison ; " 
for,  though  quite  haimleas  when  s^lied  to  the  ddi^it  does 
not  ptnson  absorption  like  the  pyai^ft-4t  is  every  aotive 
poison  when  taken  internally.  It  may  also  be  used  to  remove 
the  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  wearing  ^>iArel  of  every 
desoriptiMi ;  though  its  success  ia  not  so  certain  m  the  case  of 
linen  that  has  been  sent  to  tbe  wash  rinoe  being  stained.  When 
the  stuns  on  the  hands  arise  from  a  mixture  of  gallic  or  pyro- 
gallio  add  with  the  nitrate,  the  suooeas  this  recqw  is  less 
certain ;  the  same,  howevmr,  may  be  sud  of  the  fTSoide  of 
potasraum^ 

Salt  an  Antibotb  to  NnBATE  of  Siltbb.— ^ere  are  so 
many  photographers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  the  suhstanoes  they  use,  that  it  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest  to  them  to  be  made  aware  that,  in  the  event  ot  an  intruder 
into  their  laboratory  swallowing  a  piece  of  nib^  of  silver,  they 
have  only  to  send  to  the  kitohMi  for  a  remedy.  "  I  was  in  1^ 
act,"  writes  Dr.  Osouf,  "of  cauteriBng  the  pharynx  of  a  child 
sufl^g  fron  croup  with  a  lafhsr  long  pencil  of  nifarateof 
silver,  when  he  dosed  his  teeth  tightly  and  bit  off  and  awal- 
lowed  about  one-4wh^  of  an  ounce  of  this  substsnoe.  Thedtua- 
tion  was  very  oaindnil.  The  little  sufferer,  alrea^  weakened  by 
the  croup,  ana  soaroely  sble  to  breathe,  was  rapidly  doking. 
I  at  onoa  sent  tw  sane  omunon  salt,  and  admmistered  a  tea* 
BpofHifiil  in  a  cap  <tf  titama^  whidi  hqipensd  to  be  standiag 
there.  We  were  obliged  to  adndiUsteir  it  through  sAmnd; 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  minut«L  the  child  threw  up  a  white  curdy 
predpitate  which  proved  to  be  chloride  of  diver,  insduble,  and 
consequently  harmless.  T  repeated  the  operatdoa  five  or  six 
tames,  until  the  matter  vomited  ocntsined  no  trace  of  poison,  of 
which  I  assured  mysdf  by  dilutangr  it  with  water,  so  that  it  wss 
quite  limjud,  and  yidded  no  predpitate  on  bdng  treated  with 
nit.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  nitrate  was  returned 
as  such,  the  whole  having  been  converted  into  dilwide  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  ....  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  thve 
was  no  gastno  reaction.  I  had  used  about  an  ounce  of  salt; 
tiiere  would  be  no  dsnger  in  ndi^  in  a  similsr  case  as  much  as 
three  times  that  qoantety.  It  should  be  admiaistflred  in  smsU 
doses  fluently  repeated,  so  that  it  may  be  all  used  in  deoun- 
posing  the  pdscm,  and  the  administration  continued  until  the 
matter  njeoted  m  tin  stnnaoh  yiM»  no  predpitate  on  being 
treated  with  the  sah.  After  thu  it  is  oiOy  neooHary  to  ^va 
emollient  diink^  and,  if  reqnisite,  to  sQstaia  slmngth  by  tonus.'* 

Mb.  Sabobt,  of  Soarboroogh,  has  introduoed  a  useftd  im- 
provement in  the  produotion  of  photognvhio  portraits.  It 
consists  in  employing  two  or  more  negative  portraits  to  pro- 
duce a  podtiTe  portrait.  13ie  patentee  usua£^  proceeds  by 
taking  a  negative  portrait  in  which  every  portifflB  of  the  figure 
exoqiting  one  is  sacrificed.  In  order  to  obtain  an  aooamte  re- 
presentation of  that  one  porticm,  ssy.  fbr  example,  the  head  and 
nedi ;  and  afterwards  he  takes  another  nt^tive,  in  which  the 
head  and  neok  are  saoiifloed,  in  oidsr  that  a  correct  r^esenta- 
tion  mvbe  obtdned  of  the  person  below  "  i 
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tlie  huids  and  arms,  or  of  tbose  ports  together  mtii  the  lower 
pnxts  of  the  figure ;  and,  in  taking  the  eeoond  portrait,  in  order 
that  the  bands  may  appear  of  the  natural  nee,  be  removes  the 
camera  fbrtber  back  (if  the  bauds  be  in  advance  of  ttie  other 
pnrtB  of  Hba  penon),  until  it  is  about  the  naie  distanoe  flrom  the 
bands  as  it  previously  was  from  the  head.  Prom  the  two  nega- 
tives thus  obtained  he  prints  the  podtive  pioture,  printing  from 
the  first  negative  the  head  and  neck,  stopping  out  the  hands 
and  other  parts  of  the  person  Inr  maska,  as  is  well  understood; 
and,  from  the  second  negative,  the  bands,  arms,  and  Of  a  third 
neffltive  has  not  been  taken)  the  lower  pwte  of  the  figure  also. 

A  FOBSION  contemporary  contains  the  fbUowing  singular 
narrative,  on  the  antiioiitf  of  s  pq»r  published  at  Dgoo M. 
Sadet  died  a  short  lime  since  after  an  illness  of  three  months. 
Ho  was  in  the  habit,  during  bis  illness,  of  sitting  at  a  window 
looking  upon  the  street,  where  be  remained  motionless  for  hours 
together  watching  the  passers-by.  The  house  opposite  was 
inhabited  by  a  M.  Feltrie,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  quite 
recently  at  seeing,  to  all  appearance,  the  pale,  thin  fooe  of  the 
defkinct  H.  Badet  locking  oat  of  the  same  pane  of  gjass.  Oreat 
was  his  emotion,  not  to  ase  a  stronger  word.  He  celled  in  some 
of  bis  neighbours  to  whom  the  visage  of  the  deceased  was 
ihmiliar,  and  who  likewise  saw  it  distinctly.  He  then  invited 
some  men,  whose  testimony  could  not  be  doubted,  to  come  to 
his- bouse,  and  who  added  their  autiiority  to  his  statement.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  apparition  to  the  femily  of  the  deceased, 
who,  after  satisfying  themselves  of  its  eiiftenoe,  had  the  pone  of 

?:las9  removed  immediately.  **  It  is,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt, 
bat  the  ^Iim  had  tdcen  t^e  impression  of  the  boe  of  the  sick 
man  as  if  it  had  been  daguerreotyped— a  phencsnenon  ihai 
might  be  explained,  if  on  the  side  of  the  room  t^porite  the 
window  there  had  been  another  window,  by  whi(di  the  solar  rays 
oould  have  fidlen  upon  M.  Bad^ ;  bat  this  was  not  the  case,  iba 
room  having  only  one  window.' 


EMpLOTMEarr  or  a  gaueba  as  a  uagio  lantern. 

Sib, — Can  yon  tdl  me  wbrtber  all,  tee  any  of  the  lenses  of 
a  8)  portrait  onntHnatiai  oould  not  s^so  be  naed  as  the  lens 
foe  a  magio  lantern,  just  to  enaUe  me  to  show  tolarably  a 
photograph,  as  an  illustration  of  a  subject  at  some  pivate 
lectures? 

2dly.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  print  or  take  a  pho- 
tograph for  use  in  a  lantern  ? 

Sdly.  A  question  whidi  I  think  may  be  useful  to  many 
beginners: — Ib  there  any  way  of  removing  stains  from 
clothes  some  time  after  they  have  been  made?    J.  S.  E. 

[The  lens  of  a  jxHrtamt  comldiiatifHL  is  the 
best  that  can  be  used  in  a  magic  lantern ;  uid  a  litUe 
ingenuity  ^nll  sow  enaUe  any  (me  to  make  a  "nary 
satis&ctory  instrament  for  throwing  a  magnified  trans- 
parent photograph  on  a  Bcreeru 

A  transparent  picture  on  glass  must  be  first  ob- 
tained (see  vol  l  p.  22);  this  abould  not  be  larger 
thw  the  ordinaiy  sized  picture  which  l^e  lens  will 
well  cover ;  then  place  it  in  the  position  occnpted 
the  sensitive  plate,  or  ground  glass,  and  festen  it  there, 
BO  that  light  can  pass  through  it,  but  not  get  into  the 
camera  at  the  aides.  Kov  fdace  a  bright  lamp  behind 
the  piotoi^  and  a  white  screen  in  front  of  the  camera,  I 
in  t^e  position  nsoallT  oocapied  by  the  sitter,  and  the 
magnified  image  will  be  seen.  Condensers  and  re- 
flectors may  be  used  for  concattrating  the  light  on  tlie 
lecture ;  ot,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  a  moderator  or 
paraffine  lamp  vn^  the  globe  on  may  be  placed  dose  to 
it ;  but,  in  any  case,  all  light  but  that  which  passes 
through  the  picture  and  camera  must  be  carefully  ex- 
duded  from  the  room.  The  fbcassing  may  be  effected 


in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  the  white  screen  be  in  the 
position  originally  occupied  by  the  nMer,  and  the  small 
transparent  ^Hwitive  be  the  ^act  mze  of  the  nq;ative 
from  which  it  was  copied,  the  magnified  picture  will 
appear  life  size ;  and  if  painted  with  transparent 
colours,  will  produce  the  most  startling  eflEects.  We 
have  heard  of  very  serioos  results  aruing  from  aa 
amateur  having  t^Knig^tlessly  exhiMted  at  a  inivate 
party  in  this  way  a  oolonred  prartntt  cS  a  deoeased 
friend.  The  second  and  tlurd  queries  are  answered  at 
pages  22  and  SO.] 


THB  WAXKD  PAPER  PB0CES8. 

Sib, — ^Will  yon  kinilly  inform  me,  in  an  early  nnmbor  of 
the  "  Fbotooraphic  News,"  if  there  is  any  modification 
of  the  waxed  paper  process,  by  which  an  interval  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
ezpOBure  in  the  camera  and  (he  development?  If  not,  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  some  experimentid  photograj^iers 
to  endeavour  to  bit  upon  a  ^ilan  to  achieve  that  object. 
Frepazed  wax  paper,  with  this  advantage,  would  he  fiv 
better  for  toniistB  than  any  dry  process  cm  glas,  as  the 
natives  wodd  be  almost  as  sharp— ud  fifly  mpand 
dints  would  not  be  as  heavy  as,  or  more  balky  than,  half  a 
dOEea  glass  plates  of  a  omtlar  siie.  ^ving  to  deveikm 
wit^  twenty-foor  honn  from  tiie  time  expcsore,  and 
tiu  devdopment  requiring  large  porcelun  or  |;IasB  trays,  and 
taking  so  much  time,  are  serious  inconveniences  to  tonr* 
ists,  espedalh' to  pedestrians,  whogmerallystopatastnuige 
hotel  every  lught,  iriiere  such  a  temoos  developmeiit  oannot 
be  wefl  carried  on.  Aif  Ibish  Amatbub. 

[According  to  our  experience  in  the  aborebeantifiil  pzocess 
—and  we  have  worked  at  it  periups  as  much  as  any  one-^be 
only  precaution  neoosaiyto  be  taken,  when  much  time  is  to 
dapse  between  the  ezposore  and  development,  is  plentifiii 
washing.  We  never  tried  many  experiments  with  the 
enreas  view  of  ascertaioing  how  long  the  sensitive  paper 
might  be  kept ;  bat  if  wa^ed  in  two  changes  of  distalled 
water,  and  uien  carefully  dried,  and  shielded  from  tiie  light 
in  Uotting  paper,  ten  days  or  a  fivtni^t  may  safr^y  be 
allowed  to  elapae  between  rendering  sensitive  and  develo^g. 
The  exposure  may  take  place  at  any  time  in  that  fortnight, 
and  Uie  exposed  sLeets  can  be  kept  in  safety  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time.]   

BLECTBO-PLATraa  OLD  DAGCERREOTVPB  PLATES. 

Sir, — I  should  think  it  a  oreat  &voar  if  you  would  Irt 
me  know,  thxoofl^  yonr  "Fhotoobafhzo  Kews,"  the 
reodpt  to  make  sofaltuBi  of  diver  for  ekctro-platin^with 
the  galnnio  battccy  plates  fi«  dagneireotgrpe.  —  x  oois 
lespeeWilly,  D.  £. 

[Dissolve  chloride  or  cyanide  of  silver  in  a  eolation  of 
cyaaide  of  potasaum,  in  the  proportion  of  S  parte  of  the 
latter  to  1  of  either  of  the  former. 

The  strength  of  the  sedation  is  not  <rf  much  consequence. 
A  convenient  strength  will  be  fertile  solution  to  contain  one 
fiftieth  of  its  weie^  of  silver.  It  has  reomtily  been  fimnd  that 
when  <7anide(tf  potaariimkisiiBedastheBcdvent,itgradiiallT 
deocHnposes,  with  ftrawlioa  of  carbcute  of  potasaa,  which 
interfaes  stnnewhat  with  the  r^olarity  of  the  predpitation. 
To  obviate  this,  cyanide  of  calciam  has  been  recommended 
OS  the  solvent;  the  carbonate  of  lime  resulting  from  its 
deeompontaon  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  process.  Plates  when  silvered  in  this  solution  have 
a  dead  appearance,  and  will  require  to  be  bumiBhed.  Jt  is 
a  curious  xact,  that  if  a  very  small  portion  of  bisulphide  of 
carbcm  be  added  to  the  bath,  the  silver  win  be  deposited 
perfectly  bright,  and  with  the  metallic  lustre.  A  few  drops 
(tf  tiie  bunl^ide  may  be  added  to  a  ^ntef  plating  sdotifl^ 
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tod  after  veil  agitating,  and  aUowing  to  stand  fbr  24  boatB, 
the  bftii  will  be  ready  zbr  use. 

The  battcxy  to  be  used  for  this  parpoBo  may  be  a  single 
cdl  of  Smee%  oonstruction,  the  size  and  Btrength  must  of 
oocne  vary  vitli  the  area  of  the  surface  to  be  swered.] 

ABTIFICIAI.  LIGHT  FOB  pm>TOORAPHIO  PURPOSES. 

* 

Sib, — see  inNa  5,  tiutt  a  oorrespondent,  signing  himself 
"  SnbaBriber,"  wishes  &r  infiirmation  on  the  sonject  <^  arti- 
ficial UfAA  lor  |jiot<»ra]^c  purposes. 

I  fieim  you  the  fwowmg  means  of  producing  an  intense 
l^t  mt  a  cheap  rate: — Provide  zinc  tubes,  ft  {  of  an  indi 
in  ^ameter ;  ram  full  of  bengal-  or  agnal-light  composition, 
a  napb  for  iriiich  ms  given  in  a  recent  nombev  of  the 
"  pHorooBAraio  News."  On  being  fired,  the  c<nnbaBti(»i 
<f  the  sine>  along  with  the  annpoeition,  throws  out  an 
intense  bght,  of  great  actinic  power ;  the  fumes  oriabg  from 
it  most  be  annded,  as  they  are  extreme^  delclerions. 

Thu  is  rather  similar  to  the  Fhotogen,  but  is,  I  think, 
an  improreraent,  as  the  composition  does  not  bum  with 
nch  great  rapidity  irbm  ocnmied  in  the  tabes  as  it  does  in 
alooaeatata 

Tonr  ooResj^dent  does  not  state  for  what  purpose  he 
requires  artificial  light,  whether  far  copying  or  pcvtrutare  ? 
Forthe  latter,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  adTantsge 
ID  owse^noice  of  the  glare  irandental  to  all  soeh  fights^ 
Fv  nrming  cdlodion  tnuosparenaes,  I  hare  no  donot  it 
vmdddoextaremelywelL  I  have  not  used  it  for  this  purpose, 
but  merely  tluow  it  oat  as  a  hint  for  lbs  benefit  yoar 
nomaons  readen. 

I  most  giro  yon  my  meed  of  foim.  Yoor  joomal  anites 
all  the  good  qualities  of  a  scientific  magazine,  and  will  prove 
invahiaUe  to  all  photograidutn.— I  am,  yooistraly, 

Olatgow.  T.  B. 

ON  COPYTNO  PAIHTINGS  BT  MEANS  OF  PHOTOOBAPHT. 

Dkab  Sib, — have  perused  many  photographic  works, 
and  made  miuy  inquiries  of  practical  pnobwraphers  upon  a 
point  which,  I  beuere,  if  yoa  oould  eluddate^  yoa  would 
indeed  oblige  many  of  your  readers — ^yonr  humUe  servant 
among  the  number.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  copy  an  oil 
pictnre,  so  as  to  give  the  nece«ary  representation  of  distance, 
with  all  that  beautifdl  gradaticm  of  tmts  used  to  obtain  it  in 
fandscape  painting?  Suppose,  as  an  illustration,  I  wish  to 
co^  a  neatli-Beeaie,  represented  in  the  picture  as  under  a 
Une  a^  with  fleepy  doads :  nowi  the  fin^|;toaiid  is  a  rich, 
biowa  heath,  and  tibe  distance  terminates  witii  a  rai^  of 
bhw  UDs,  auDost  melting  into  air,  glaring  a  beaatifiuand 
natural  eSed.  Now,  would  the  blue  of  the  distance  and 
a^ — being  so  much  more  energetic  in  its  influence  upon  the 
seoattive  puto  than  the  white  douds — alter  the  position  of 
the  tints,  and  tiwmore  retiring  become  the  most  prominent ; 
and  wotdd  not  the  whole  of  we  yellow  gradations  in  tiie 
IcH^ronnd,  if  not  whoBy  lost,  become  &T  too  faint?  So  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  ahnost  an  imposdbility  to  obtain  an 
exact  counterpart  of  an  oil  painting.  For  instance,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  pSotc^^^^  truly  one  of 
Tnmer^  gorgeous  sunsets  ?  An  article  treating  upon  this,  or 
an  invitation  to  some  of  your  artistic  correspondents  fdc  a 
oontribation  on  this  sntject,  would,  I  am  suxe,  be  very 
wdeome  to  most  of  your  snbnribsik  ~- 1  rsmain,  your 
obediait  asfrant  and  stuacriber,  Ah  Btquibbx. 

tAu  snswvto  tiiisqiieiyirinbefimiidintnrflntooltmu^ 

nOOa  BAOKasODHDS. 

Skab  Sib,— &i  a  noeut  fmptesBion  of  llie  "News,"  I 
find  one  ofyoop  oona^ondenta  wishes  to  know  the  plan  of 
makiD^  a  Fnnoh  bad^praund.  Hie  pUn  adopted  by  most 
profwonals  is  aa  ioDowa :— Take  the  negative,  never  mind 
irintthebaf^gnnrndia.  Having  doiie  bo,  print  a  coot,  and 
est  the  figure  oanAiIly  out ;  tm  may  be  managea  veiy 


nicely  with  a  small  pair  of  soisBora:  thai  take  that  part 
from  which  the  figure  is  oat;  place  it  in  the  preMure  fittme, 
printed  side  downward,  of  course ;  lay  the  negative  upon  it. 
and,  by  holdmg  it  up  to  the  light,  adjust  it  with  the  t&unbiL 
so  as  to  cut  off  aU  but  the  figure.  Thus  printed,  it  will  give 
a  white  background.  Now  lay  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
pressure  frame  (tiiere  are  frames  sold  expreMily  for  this  pur- 
pos^  but  this  plan  will  answer)  ;  place  the  figure  cut  from 
the  first  iwoof— which  is  called  the  dummy— nicely  on  the 
last  printed  one;  lay  a  plate  of  glass  on  them  to  keep  them 
m  contact ;  expose  again  to  the  ligjit,  and,  with  a  jece  of 
card,  you  may  produoe  any  shade  you  jdeaae.  Tv.  0. 
Ipswkh, 

VABMI8H  FOB  HBQATIVB8. 

Deae  Sm,— Tour  ajmspondent,  "  VOTitas,"  in  No.  3  ot 
the  "NEWs,"wishe8  to  know  of  a  good  varnish  for  negatives. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  French  article  mentioned 
there  in  your  answer  to  him ;  but  if  he  will  try  the  folbwing, 
he  will,  I  tiiink,  find  it  to  answer  perfectiy :— Good  diell-laS, 
30  gnuns ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine^  1  ounce ;  dinolvB  and 
filter. 

The  plate  requires  to  be  wanned  befi»e  the  vanush  ia 
applied ;  it  also  requires  to  be  hdd  before  the  fire  iriiile 
Aying,  whidi  takes  a  few  seoonds.  SbaaM  1^  Tarnish, 
made  according  to  ^  above  fonnola,  be  either  too  thiok  or 
too  thin,  the  remec^  is  simpb  and  evident. 

I  shouhl  have  written  you  before  tiiis  time  on  this  matter, 
but  ^ur  number,  owing  to  some  n^lect  o£  my  booksdler, 
has  just  come  to  nsnd.— Yonn  Indy, 
Berviet  N.S.  T.  C. 

SPOTS  ON  COLLODION  POSITIVES. — ^BBaiOVALOV  THE  BJ<ACK 
TABHISa  FBOH  GLASS  POSITITXS. 

Deab  Sik, — am  extremely  obliged  for  the  information 
vou  have  afi<nded  me  at  page  35  of  your  valuable  journid ; 
but  you  will  doubtless  like  to  know  I  had  previously  cor-, 
rectod  the  defect,  by  adding  1  ounce  of  ^ver  disolved  in' 
5  ounces  of  water  to  the  baui,  and  that,  over  since  then,  the 
pictures  have  come  oat  admirably.  Prior  to  the  addition 
mine  was  a  SO-grain  bath,  slightly  iodised,  and  only  about 
three  weeks  old. 

With  reference  to  removing  black  varnish  from  glass 
positives,  I  have  found  that  1^  pouring  a  little  of  the  com- 
mon crystal  varnish  sold  in  the  uxms  over  the  UadL  varnish, 
it  caosea  fluidity  immediately,  ami  can  be  nmoved  with  a 
cloth.— Yoora  much  obliged, 
PtiUmvilU.  J.  C.  W. 

ABTIFJCIAL  LIOHT  POB  PHOTOOBAPHIC  PUltPOSES. 

DeabSir, — I.  Hiefollowingisagood  recipe  for  a  power- 
ful white  light  for  night  photography : — 

Nitrate  (tf  potaaw    •..      7  parta. 

Sulphor     2  „ 

Black  Bolpburet  of  anUmony    1  „ 

Bed  oxide  of  lead    t  „ 

Let  all  the  ingredients  be  veny  diy,  and  the  nitrate  <^  potass 
not  too  finely  pounded. 
2.  Has  any  one  attempted  a  photograph  of  the  comet  ? 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  ww-wiaber,  Cbubk. 


TOBHULA  VOB  FBEHCH  SPZBIT  VABNISH. 

A  etoreBpondent  has  fiivoared  us  with  the  following  redpe 
in  answer  to  an  inooiiy  made  in  a  previous  number : — 

Sib,— In  the  tl^  number  of  the  "Nkws,"  p.  96,  yoa 
aak  for  tbe  recape  erf  the  smrit  varnish  in^nrtedfrcnn  France. 
Tlie  following,  I  bdieve,bneai:fy,  if  not  quite  the  same : — 

Spirits  of  wine    1  pint. 

Qiim  Buidrach    «   4  oonccfl. 

Beat  gum  mutic   }  ounce. 
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ANSWEBS  TO  MZKOB  QUEBIEa 

To  Copt  ENGEATiHas,  Ac,  Pull  8izx.— Forward  aslcs 
how  to  take  a  ftill-eized  oopy  of  an  old  picture.  The  body  of  the 
camera  must  be  leugthraed  uotil  the  lens  is  distant  from  the 
tocaaang  glass  .ezaotly  double  its  natural  focal  length.  The 
piotun  to  be  oc^ed  most  then  be  placed  the  ome  distance  in 
front  nf  the  leu,  wd  it  irill  be  repnnntod  on  the  grouDd  dass 
of  its  nstonl  mn.  The  rtop.  In  the  oase  of  a  hadsoape  bnL 
should  be  placed  nearer  the  lens  than  nmal;  ud,  if  »  partial 
oombtnation  be  used,  it  should  be  betweeo  the  lauaa.  (We 
hardly  understwd  the  other  queriee.) 

BiFFiA  Mi^BES  ON  Ck)i.LODioH.— /*.  F.  P.  hftfl  inoloaed  a 
print  from  a  collodion  n^ativo  which  is  corered  wiHi  diagonal 
ripple  marks  rimilar  to  fine  scratches,  about  (me-fiftietii  ot  an 
indi  ukart.  This  appearance  might  be  caused  by  inattention  to 
several  points.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  glass  plate  be  not  judi- 
ciously rocked  after  the  ocdloilion  has  been  poured  badt  into  the 
bottle,  similar  marks  will  take  place ;  too  much  inrro:^line  in 
the  c(ulodion,  or  using  the  latter  down  to  the  dregs,  might 
produce  them.  The  most  likely  cause  is,  however,  the  presence 
of  water  in  the  collodion,  introduced  in  the  ether  (by  using 
wtuhed  ether  before  it  is  reotofied^,  or  by  employing  too  dilute 
alcohol  13ie  NOMid  Rotate  is  "ndiiig  amy"  uirough  insuffi- 
cient washing. 

DlBK   YSHICXB   FOB   STOPPIirO   OUT  SlOBS  OV  FaPEB 

KEOiTtTBs. — W.  M.  asks  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
dark  veJiiele  which  can  be  worked  properly  on  waxed  paper 
negatives,  to  darken  skies,  or  oth^ise  improve  them.  We 
have  not  succeeded  very  well  by  employing  paint  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose; we  think  a  preforable  idani^to  print  ft  pontive  on  plain 
nlted  pHier,  and  then,  wittiout  fixing,  ant  out  uie  sky  careftilly 
withadurppairofaoissoan^andfiwtenifcoatothehaok  of  the 
flnHynegmve. 

FoTHBsaiLX.'8  FBOCsag.— Many  of  our  correspondents  have 
asked  us  tot  infinmation  on  this  subject.  We  would  gladly  give 
Va»  resolts  of  our  experience;  but,  as  man}'  ot  oar  r^ers  hxte 
no  doubt  had  mutdi  greater  praotioe  in  it  than  ourselves,  we 
ihoQld  oondder  it  a  fnour  if  ttioy  would  come  fOTward  with  the 
reqmred  information,  and  asnst  both  our  correspondents  and 
oarselves  ilt  tite  same  time. 

CoBTBBTma  POSITITES  nTPO  NE01TITE8.— Q.  E.  -D.— In 
preparing  the  solution  recommended  by  Maxwell  X^te  for  con- 
verting positives  into  negatives,  the  strong  hydrochlorio  acid 
should  be  diluted  mth  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then 
as  much  bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  this  as  it  will  take 
up.  (four  other  qnerios  have  been  already  aanreted.) 


TO  COEEESPONDBNTS. 

*«*  We  an  daily  txpeaiag  a  Phtaoglypkie  Sttd  Plate,  AfntZIy 
enffrared  by  Mr.  TWbot  txprady  for  ike  I^otoobafhio  News. 
At.  toon  Of  w  recetw  U  we  s&oU  have  wtpreMtons  printed,  and 
tMM  a  erajrwitA  each  Nvaiber^  our  Pamr.  Thu  wt  hope  to 
liea6htodo«Uhth€nextfMdi?tlnimier.  WekfopttoheabUtoffive 
at  the  tame  tme  Mr.  H^dbott  fuU  detcripHm  of  Ae  proceu. 

W.  C,  Ipswich.— We  are  much  obliged  ftar  the  information, 
and  have  inserted  it  in  another  part  ctf  the.**Nsws."  In 
answer  to  the  query  <m  the  foggmg  of  the  dry  plates,  we 
have  sometimes  met  with  Hbo  faulTalluded  to,  but  have  never 
satisbctorily  made  out  tiie  cause;  it  seems  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  diyness  of  the  plate  before  exciting.  The  process 
was  a  very  Rood  one  at  the  time  of  publishing,  but  we  have 
DOW  g^ven  u  up  for  mwe  recent  uid  superior  oaea.  Try 
FothngUl^ 

X.  W.  0.— We  are  ol^ed  Ibr  13ie  infiirmation,  and  have  made 
use  of  it  in  another  part  of  the  "  News."  The  piece  of 
camphor  may  be  as  lai^  as  a  pea«  and  should  be  placed  in 
the  filtered  solution ;  the  latter  will  then  keep  for  six  months 
at  least,  so  a  good  stock  of  solution  may  be  prepared  at  once. 

C.  L.  8.— Your  fixing  solution  was  not  strong  enough ;  add 
double  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  scdiL 

Otal.— Ferhi^  a  touch  of  black  varnish  would  fill  up  the 
holes  and  scratdUB  on  your  negatives  if  in  the  sky*  Tbe 
band  and  experience  of  a  good  artist^  however,  wonld  be  re- 
quired if  the  fiuilte  were  in  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
negative. — ^We  can  onlyexplain  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by 
the  supposition  tiiat  uie  ^lass  had  been  marked  in  scone  way 
or  other  with  the  llgnre  before  the  pioton  Ind  been  taken. 


It  is  sometimes  exceesivBly  difltenlt  to  remove  such  stains 
from  glass ;  they  seem  to  have  eaten  into  the  substancet 

J.  U. — ^Leave  out  the  nitne  acid  in  your  fmnula  fi>r  tiie  deve- 
loping solution ;  or,  bettor  stiU,  t^  the  recqie  given  at  p.  18. 

Albuiun.— 1.  It  d^nds  m  how  yon  hen  leoovend  it. 
S.  An  article  will  shortly  tpfeu  on  the  aabjeck  8.  If  kept  in 
gbss  or  pontdain,  no;  if  in  gottft  peraa,  yeiL  4.  W« 
cannot  paesiUy  tdL  S.  Vety  sli^tly  aind. 

3.  FooKCKT. — 1.  The  print  dull  be  sent  as  somas  it  is  ibtumed 
by  the  person  who  now  has  it 

CmBUBOCB.— A  portrait  lens  should  have  small  stops  to  fit  in 
front  of  the  flm  lens,  and  it  win  then  do  for  views,  alfliongfa 
not  quite  BO  wen  as  a  proper  yiew  lens.  The  difficnlhr  men- 
tion^ cannot  be  well  remedied.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
cesses named,  we  prefer  that  marked  No.  2. 

W.  D.  W.— Were  the  robes  white  or  block  P  We  presume  the 
former,  and  should  then  recommend,  in  order  to  avnd  the 
fcgrai^,  emphmng  a  medium4inted  baidcground,  and  m 
smaller  tbap  to  uie  lens. 

A.  B. — ^We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  reqmred  informatitm  in 
an  early  number. 

A.  B.  B.  L. — The  only  cause  we  can  imagiTw  u,  the  possiUe 
presence  of  a  bromide  in  large  quantities  in  the  collodioii. 
Your  formuhe  are  ^;ood. 

Akateub.— A  n^:ative  bath  should  be  used.  The  gradual  ao- 
cumulation  of  acetate  itf  Mdatntbebath  irouldtend  toput 
it  out  of  order. 

Besttue  Scbscbibeb,  OhelaBftr-Woald  not  our  adveirtinng 
oolnmns  be  more  smtabU  tn  your  oase  f  We  cannot  nndertake 

to  mention  such  tilings  in  the  body  of  tiie  "  Ntyn." 

A  Luf  CABKiBB  Lad.— Try  the  formuln  nven  at  pp.  88  and  85. 

Delta.— 1.  Yes.  2.  We  luve  seen  Inman-rubber  gtoves  hr 
thepurpoae.  Bemember, "  A  oat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice." 
8.  We  have  used  a  still  tax  preparing  distilled  watar,andevec 
for  reoti^ing  aloohd,  without  the  mti^t  <tf  exdse  <^Boen 
entering  our  head ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  we  may  not 
have  been  liable  to  some  severe  penalty*. 

A  WelIi-WIBheb. — 1.  Add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  each 
of  your  haths ;  that  will  cure  them.  2  and  8.  Already  an- 
swered in  recent  numbers.  4.  The  order  of  mixing  is  imma- 
terial. 6.  The  object  of  adding  nitxwte  of  potava  to  the 
devdoping  solution  containing  siQphato  of  iron,  is  to  produce 
a  nitmto  of  ircm  by  double  decomposition.  (Vide  our  "  Che- 
nustiy.'^ 

A  Notice.— Add  a  little  alodiol  to  your  odlodion.  If  we 

understood  your  descriptitoi  rif^tiy,  that  will  remedy  the  fholL 
DiLEUCA. — ^Your  uyanioe  of  potassium  is  either  too  impure  cr 

too  weak  to  dissdve  the  iodide  of  diver.  Try  hypo. 
M.  N.— We  fasnj  ike  honey  was  not  quite  pure.  We  tomaimet 

(but  addoin)  have  met  with  the  effiaot  you  meoti<».  Add  a 

»T  drops  of  ao^  add  to  it. 
G.H.—1.  Add  ft  few  drops  of  aoetio  add  to  your  both.  &  We 

do  not  know  any  good  plan. 
A.  L.— P.— Agkbs. — Collodion.— A  Subscbibxb.— Xisi.— 

Our  corrcBpondents  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  am 

them  the  trouble  which  is  Indispouable  in  mastering  tbe 

principles  of  any  sdenoew 
The  information  required  hv  the  fdlowing  cOTreapondmits  is 

eitlier  snob  as  we  are  unaue  to  give,  or  it  has  wpeared  in 

recent  numbers  of  the  "  Fhotoobafhic  Nxwb  G. — 

Tint— Williams.— Young  Phott^grapher  (Halifits).— W.  II. 

—J.  T.— A  Beader  and  Scotsman      Fothergill'8).~H.  C, 

Cheltenham. 

Communioations  declined  with  thanks  ^— P.  W.— A.  L.— Alman. 
—J.  J.  J. 

Ih  Type.— T.  Barrett- W.D.— E.  W.  B.-^.  8.  P.— Igno- 
ramus.—B.  W.  H^PerBSTeranoe.— Z.— B.  D^An  A«ifttint 
Engraver.— H.  D.— Nit  KL— H.  C— J.  C.  L.— Young 
Amatettr^W.  B.  N.  C.~T.  Oulliver.— P.  S.-^  H.— 
Earnest-^  F.  C.  8.— JT.  B. 


On  account  of  the  immense  nmnber  of  important  letten  we 
zeoeiTe,  we  cannot  promise  immediate  wnrm  to  qoerios  of 
no  genenl  interest  

An  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  tb. 
Cbookbs,  care  of  Uessrs.  Fetter  and  Gslpin,  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard.  Private  letten  for  the  Editor,  if  addreosed  to  the  office^ 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  MR.  FOX  TALBOTS  NEW 

PROCESS  OF  PHOTOGLTPHIC  ENGRAVING. 
We  have  beai  &Toaied  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  with  the  folb  win  g 
deacription  of  his  new  iuTcntiou ,  l^en  from  the  specification 
of  the  patent  ■which  has  jnst  been  enroDed. 

"  Hie  proceas  described  in  this  specification,  to  wliich  I 
have  given  the  name  of  *  Photogljphic  Engraving,'  is  per- 
formed  in  the  following  manner : — 

*^  In  this  invention,  I  employ  plates  of  steel,  copper,  or  zinc, 
inch  u  are  commonly  used  by  engtaverB.  Befbre  ndng  a 
plate  its  surface  shonld  be  well  cleuied ;  it  should  then  be 
robbed  irith  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  caustic 
■oda  and  v]|iling,  in  order  to  remove  any  remaining  trace  of 
greasineea.  The  plate  is  then  to  be  rabbed  dry  with  another 
Hnen  cloUi.  This  procesB  is  then  to  be  repeated;  after 
which,  the  plate  is  in  general  sufficiently  clean. 

"  In  order  to  engrave  a  plate,  I  first  cover  it  with  a  sob- 
itance  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  Urn  is  prepared  as 
ftHows: — About  a  qnarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  is  dis- 
lolved  in  dght  or  t«n  ounces  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
To  this  solution  is  added  about  one  ounce,  by  measure,  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  and  the 
Qiizture  is  strained  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  best  sort  of 
gelatine  for  the  purpose  is  that  used  by  cooks  and  con- 
fectionera,  and  common^  sold  under  the  name  of  gelatine. 
In  deGralt  of  this,  isinglHSB  may  be  used,  bat  it  does  not 
answer  so  well.  Some  specimens  oS  imnglass  have  an  acidity 
which  slightly  corrodes  and  injure  the  metal  plates.  If  this 
accident  occurs,  ammonia  should  be  added  to  the  mixture, 
which  will  be  found  to  correct  it.  This  mixture  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potash  keeps  good  for  several  months, 
owing  to  the  antiseptic  and  preserving  power  of  the  bi- 
chromate. It  remains  liquid  and  ready  for  use  at  any  time 
during  the  summer  months ;  but  in  cold  weather  it  becomes 
a  jeDy,  and  has  to  be  wanned  befbre  naiag  it :  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  cupboard  or  dark  place.  The  proportioDB  given 
above  are  convenient,  but  th^  may  be  condderably  varied 
without  injuring  the  result.  The  engraving  process  should 
be  carried  on  in  a  partially  darkened  room,  and  is  performed 
as  ftdlowB : — A  little  of  this  prepared  gelatine  is  poured  on 
the  plate  to  be  engraved,  which  is  then  held  vertical,  and  the 
snperfluons  liquid  allowed  to  drain  oS  at  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  idate.  It  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  oTor  a  spirit 
lamp,  wluch  soon  dries  tiie  gelatine,  which  u  left  as  a  thin 
film,  ot  a  pale  yefiow  colour,  covering  the  metafiic  surface, 
and  generally  bordered  with  several  narrow  bands  of  pris- 
matic colours.  These  coloius  are  of  use  to  the  operator,  by 
mabling  him  to  judge  of  the  tiiinness  of  the  film  :  when  it 
is  very  thin,  the  prismatic  colours  are  seen  over  the  whole 
Bor&ce  of  the  i^te.  Such  plates  often  make  excellent 
engtavingB ;  neverUideGB,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  use  gelatine 
films  which  are  a  HtUe  thicker.  E]q)eirience  alone  can  guide 
the  operator  to  the  best  result.  The  ol^t  to  be  engraved 
11  then  laid  on  the  metal  plate,  and  screwed  down  upoQ  it  in 


a  photographic  coining  fhune.  Sudi  objects  may  be  d&ua 
material  substances,  as  lace,  the  leaves  of  planta,  &c.,  or  they 
may  be  engravings,  or  writings,  or  photographs,  &c.,  &c. 
The  plate  bearing  the  object  upon  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in 
the  sunshine,  for  a  space  of  time  varying  &om  (me  to  several 
minutes,  according  to  circumstances;  or  else,  it  may  be 
placed  in  common  daylight,  but  of  course  for  s  long  time. 
As  in  oth^  photographic  procewes,  the  jndpnent  oi  the 
opoator  is  here  called  into  play,  aivl  hk  expniaBce  giddes 
him  as  to  the  proper  time  of  ei^nsure  to  the  U^t.  When 
the  frame  is  withdrawn  from  the  light,  and  the  object 
removed  from  the  plate,  a  faint  image  is  seen  upon  it — ^t^ 
yellow  colour  of  the  gelatine  having  tamed  brown  wherever 
the  light  has  acted.  This  process,  bo  far  as  I  have  yet 
described  it,  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  identical  with  that 
which  I  described  in  the  speciflcalion  of  my  former  patent 
for  improvementB  in  engravuig,  bearing  date  the  29t]i 
October,  1862. 

"  The  novelty  of  the  presoit  inventioii  oonwta  in -the  im- 
proved method  by  wliich  the  photographic  image,  obtained 
in  the  manner  above  described,  is  engraved  upon  the  metal 
plate.  The  first  of  these  improvements  is  as  follow : — I 
formerly  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  wash  the  plate, 
bearing  the  photographic  image,  in  water,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
water  and  alcohol,  which  diaeolveeonfy  those  porttons  of  tiie 
gelatine  on  which  the  Ugfat  has  not  acted :  and  I  bdiere 
that  all  other  persoDS  who  have  employed  this  method  of 
engraving,  by  meuis  of  gelatine  and  tncbromate  of  potash, 
hare  followed  the  same  method,  viz.,  that  of  washing  the 
photographic  image.  Bat  however  carefhUy  this  process  is 
conducted,  it  k  fluently  found,  when  the  plate  is  again 
dry,  that  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  image  has  occurred, 
which,  <^  course,  is  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  renilt ; 
and,  I  have  now  ascertained,  that  it  is  not  at  all  neeesBaxy 
to  wash  the  photographic  image;  on  the  contrary,  much 
more  beautiful  engravings  are  obtained  wpaa  plates  which 
have  not  been  washed,  because  the  more  deUcate  hues  and 
details  of  the  picture  have  not  been  at  all  disturbed.  The 
process  which  I  now  employ  is  as  follows: — ^When  the  plate, 
bearing  the  photographic  image,  is  removed  from  the  copying 
fi^me,  I  spread  over  its  surface,  carefully  and  very  evenly,  a 
Uttle  finely-powdered  gum  copal  (in  default  of  which  com- 
mon resin  may  be  employed).  It  ia  much  easier  to  spread 
this  remnous  powder  evenly  upon  the  sorface  of  the  gdatine, 
than  it  is  to  do  so  upon  the  naked  surface  of  a  metal  plate. 
The  chief  error  the  operator  has  to  guard  gainst  is,  that  of 
putting  on  too  much  of  the  powder :  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  using  a  very  thin  layer  of  it,  provided  it  is 
uniformly  distributed.  If  too  much  of  the  powdar  is  laid 
on  it  impedes  the  action  of  the  etdiing  liquid.  When  the 
plate  has  been  thus  voy  thinly  powdwed  wUh  wpaX,  it  ia 
held  horizontally  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  otdet  to  melt  the 

posed  that  this  heating  of  the  ptate^  tffkffW»wm&m  of 
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a  delicate  photographic  image  upon  it,  would  disturb  and 
ii^ure  that  image ;  but  it  has  no  such  effect.  The  meUing 
of  tho  copal  ia  known  by  the  change  of  coloor.  The  j^te 
should  then  bo  withdrawn  from  the  lamp,  and  suffisred  to 
cool.  This  proooBB  may  be  called  the  li^g  an  aqutint 
ground  upon  the  galatiiw,  and  I  beUero  it  to  be  a  new  {co- 
c€8a.  In  the  common  mode  of  Isying  an  aquatint  groood, 
the  resinous  particles  are  laid  upon  the  naked  sarfiwe  of  the 
nietal,  before  the  engraving  is  commenced.  The  gelatine 
being  thus  covered  with  a  layer  of  copal,  disseminated  uni- 
formly and  in  minute  particles,  the  etching  liquid  is  to  be 
poured  on.  This  is  prepared  as  follows -Muriatic  acid, 
otibcrwiBe  called  hydiodiloric  acid,  is  saturated  with  peroxide 
ot  iron,  as  much  as  it  will  disaolTe  with  tiie  aid  of  heat. 
After  gtraining  the  solution,  to  remove  impuritiGs,  it  is 
evaporated  till  it  is  considerably  reduced  in  volume,  and  is 
then  poured  off  into  bottles  of  a  convenient  capacity ;  as  it 
cools  it  soUdifies  into  a  brown  semi-crystalline  mass.  The 
bottles  are  then  well-corked  up,  and  kept  for  use.  I  shall 
call  this  preparation  of  iron  by  the  name  of  perchloride  of 
inmintheprearaitqiecificationt  as  Ibelieve  it  to  be  idenUcal 
witii  the  sabstanoe  described  by  chemical  authors  under  that 
name — for  example,  see  'Tnmw^  Chemistry,'  fifth  ediUon, 
page  587 ;  and  by  others  oaUed  permnriate  of  iron— fitr 
example,  see  'Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry,*  second 
editi<ni,  vol.  ii.  page  117. 

"  It  is  a  subatanoe  very  attractive  of  moisture.  When  a 
little  of  it  is  taken  &om  a  bottle,  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder,  and  USA  nptm  a  plate,  it  quickly  deliquesces, 
abaoartHng  the  atmotphoie  mCMatiue.  In  aohition  in  water, 
it  fbnns  a  ydlow  Hquid  in  anall  thiokneoBee,  but  ohestnat- 
brown  in  greater  tbicknenes.  In  order  to  render  ite  mode 
of  action  in  photogrtqihic  engraving  more  intdHgihle,  I  will 
first  state,  that  it  can  be  very  usefully  empkiyed  in  common 
etching;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  {date  of  copper,  steel,  or 
anc  is  covered  with  an  etching  ground,  and  lines  are  traced 
on  it  with  a  needle's  point,  so  as  to  form  any  artistic  subject; 
then,  if  tbe  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  poured  on,  it 
qniokly  efiteta  aa  etching,  and  doea  this  without  disengaging 
ImbUea  of  ^  or  cansiog  any  smeD ;  fiw  which  reasm  it  is 
mnabqpre  convenient  to  use  than  aquafortis,  and  also  be- 
cause it  does  not  injure  the  operator's  hands  or  his  clothes  if 
spilt  upon  them.  It  may  be  employed  of  various  strengths 
for  common  etching,  but  requires  peculiar  management  for 
photi^lyi^  emgraving ;  and,  as  the  success  of  that  mode  of 
engraving  chi^y  tuna  upon  this  ptnnt,  it  should  be  well 
attended  to. 

"  Water  dinolTflB  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  porchknide 
oi  iron,  aometiBieB  evolving  much  heat  during  the  solution. 
I  find  that  the  following  is  a  convenient  way  of  proceeding : — 

"  A  botUe  (No.  1)  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
perchkwide  of  iron  in  water. 

"  A  botUe  (No.  2)  with  a  mixture,  consibting  of  fiveor  six 
parts  of  the  saturated  solution  and  one  part  of  water. 

"  And  a  bottle  (No.  3)  with  a  weaker  liquid,  conedstiog  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  the  saturated  solution.  Before 
attempting  an  engraving  of  impntance,  it  is  almoet  essential 
to  make  preliminary  trials,  in  ardo'  to  ascertain  that  tliese 
liquids  are  of  the  proper  strengths.  These  trials  I  shall 
therefore  now  proceed  to  point  out.  I  have  already  explained 
how  the  i^tographic  image  is  made  on  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine,  and  covered  with  a  thin  li^er  of  powdered  copal 
or  To-'in.  whi"}!  is  then  melted  by  holding  the  plate  over  a 


lamp.  ^Vhen  the  phite  has  become  perfecUy  cold,  it  is 
ready  for  the  etching  process,  which  is  performed  as  fbllows : — 
A  BEoall  quantity  of  the  solution  in  bottle  No.  2,  vix.,  that 
consisting  of  five  or  six  parts  of  saturated  solution  to  one  of 
water,  is  poured  upon  the  pktte,  and  qaead  witii  a  camel- 
hair  hRuh  eveafy  aS  over  It.  It  is  not  neoenry  to  make  « 
wall  of  waxroand  the  plate,  beoanse tbe  quantity  of  Uqnid 
employed  is  ao  small  that  it  has  no  tendoicy  to  nui  off  tbe 
plate.  The  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine  wherever  the  lig^ 
has  not  acted  on  it,  but  it  refuses  to  penetrate  those  parte 
upon  which  the  light  has  sufficiently  acted.  It  is  upon  this 
remarkable  fact  that  the  art  of  photogly|duc  engraving  is 
mainly  fbunded.  In  about  a  minute  the  etching  is  seen  to 
beg^,  which  is  known  by  the  parts  etched  turning  dark 
brown  or  Uack,  and  then  it  qireads  over  whde  plate — 
the  detuls  of  the  picture  appearing  with  great  raindity  in 
every  quarter  of  it.  It  is  not  drairable  that  this  rajadity 
should  be  too  great,  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  process  before  the  etching  has  acquired  sufficient  depth 
(whicli  requires  an  action  of  some  minutes'  duration).  If, 
therefore,  the  etching,  on  trial,  is  found  to  proceed  too 
rapidly,  the  strength  of  the  liquid  in  botUe  lift.  2  most  hb 
altered  (by  adding  some  of  the  saturated  station  to  it) 
before  it  is  cmpl(^ed  for  another  engraving ;  but  if,  en  the 
contrary,  the  etdung  fails  to  occur  after  the  lapse  of  some 
minutes,  or  if  it  begins,  but  proceedatoo  slowly,  this  is  a  sign 
that  tho  liquid  in  bottle  No.  2  is  too  strong,  and  too  nearly 
ap{»oaching  saturation.  To  correct  this,  a  little  water 
must  be  added  to  it  before  it  is  employed  for  another  engrav- 
ing. But,  in  dfHog  this,  the  operator  must  take  notice,  that 
a  very  minute  quantity  of  water  added  often  makes  a  great 
difference,  and  causes  the  liquid  to  etch  very  rajadly.  He 
will  therefore  be  careful,  in  adding  water,  not  to  do  so  too 
freely.  When  the  proper  strength  of  the  solution  in  bottle 
No.  2  has  thus  been  adjusted,  which  generally  requires  three 
or  four  experimental  trials,  it  can  be  employed  with  security. 
Supposing  then,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  (tf  the 
right  strength,  the  etching  is  commenced  as  above  mentioned, 
and  proceeds  till  all  the  details  of  the  picture  hare  beoome 
visible,  and  present  a  satisfactory  appearance  to  the  eye  of 
the  operator,  which  generally  occurs  in  two  or  three 
minutes ;  the  operator  stirring  the  liquid  all  the  time  with  a 
camel-hair  brush,  and  thus  ^ghtly  rubbing  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine,  which  has  a  good  ^ect.  When  it  seems  likdy 
that  the  etching  will  improve  no  further,  it  must  be  stepped. 
This  is  done  by  wipng  off  the  liqmd  with  ootton  wod,  and 
then  rapidly  pouring  a  stream  of  cold  water  over  the  plate, 
which  oaniee  off  all  the  remainder  of  it.  The  {date  is  then 
wiped  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  then  rubbed  with  soft 
whiting  and  water  to^  remove  the  gdatine.  The  etching  is 
then  found  to  be  completed. 

"  I  will  now  describe  another  etching  process,  very  slighUy 
differing  from  the  former,  which  I  often  use.  Whoi  the 
plate  is  ready  for  etching,  ponr  upon  it  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  (No  1 — the  saturated  solution).  THaB  should  be 
aUowed  to  rest  upon  the  plate  one  or  two  minutes.  It  has 
no  very  aj^arent  effect,  but  it  acts  usefully  in  hardening  tbe 
gelatine.  It  is  then  pourod  off  from  the  plate,  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  solution  (No  2)  is  poured  on.  This  affects 
the  etching  iu  tbe  mannra  before  described :  and,  if  this 
appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  nothing  farther  is  required 
to  be  done.  But  it  often  iia{3^i@D^(.tli9t  <iartain^i^t  ftortions 
at  the  eDgraving—BUch  as  distant  mountains  or  frdldings  In 
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ft  kndacme— n£ue  to  appear ;  and  as  the  engraving  would 
be  inqieneot  irithoat  tlMD,  I  rettmunend  the  operator,  in 
that  oawt  to  take  some  o£  the  weak  liqaid  (No.  S)  in  a  little 
Baocer ;  and,  without  pouring  off  the  liqmd  ^o.  2)  which 
is  etching  the  pictnre,  to  touch  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  dipt 
in  liquid  (No.  3)^  those  pdats  oi  the  ^ctoxe  where  he  wisliea 
lor  an  increased  effect.  Hob  ample  proceBS  often  causos  the 
wished- for  details  to  appw*,  and  that,  sometimes,  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  caution  is  required  in  the  operator,  in  using 
this  solution  (Ko.  8)  eqiecif^^,  le&t  the  etching  liquid 
Bhouid  penetrate  to  the  parts  which  ought  to  remain  white: 
but,  in  skilful  hands,  its  employment  cannot  fail  to  be 
advantageous,  ^  it  brings  out  so^  and  funt  Bhadinga 
which  improve  the  engraving,  and  which  would  otherwise 
|HX>ba})]j  be  kst.  Experience  is  requisite  in  this,  as  iu  most 
other  delicate  operations  connected  with  phot^^^phy ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  clearly  to  explain  the  leading  principles 
of  tluB  new  piDoen  of  engraving,  according  to  the  method 
I  hare  hitlierto  fbond  the  moat  Bneoeasfid.*'* 

H.  F.  Talbot. 


HISTOBICAL  SKETCH  OF  PH0T06BAFHIG 
ENGRAVING. 
As  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  has  created  considerable 
interest  in  the  scientific  world,  a  InieF  synopsis  <tf  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  would  seem  to  bo  a  fitting  sequence  to 
the  full  description  we  have  given  above. 

The  first  who  appears  to  have  bad  any  idea  of  beliographic 
CD^Thw  was  Nice^re  Ni6pce.  According  to  M.  Aime 
Gnaid  l£e  flrstmx^ taken  by  him  by  means  of  this  process 
hem  date  1827,  some  dosen  years  beliwe  the  discovery 
of  i^Krtogn|Ay.  pToeess,  which  is  now  almost  for- 

gotien,  -was  very  rii^e;  it  oomdBted  in  ^reading  a  thin 
mwer  of  liHnmen  of  Judea  upon  a  copper  or  pewtor  |date, 
indeh  was  tboi  placed  in  the  camera,  where  it  waa  allowed  to 
remain  some  hours,  until  it  had  reoaved  the  impKs^n  of 
the  external  objecto  towards  which  the  lens  was  directed. 
On  withdrawing  the  phite  it  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
(sence  of  lavender,  which  dissolved  the  portions  of  the 
Utameai  not  acted  upon  by  the  Kght,  leaving  the  metal  bare, 
while  the  remuning  nitumen  reproduced  the  design.  Pass- 
ing the  i^te  afterwards  through  an  acid  solution  it  vras  found 
that  it  had  eaten  hoDows  in  the  metallic  plate,  while  the 
other  parts  ware  preserved  by  ^e  protecting  vainidi.  Such 
was  the  process  that  M.  Nidpce  revealed  to  Daguerre  when 
he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  him.  Nidpce  died  in 
18SS,  after  straggling  twenty  years,  during  which  he  spent 
Us  time  and  money  in  endeavooring  to  pmect  has  discovery, 
poor  and  afanoat  onknown. 

Six  yean  kter,  that  is  in  1839,  M.  Dagoene  made  the 
Aoanrj  onUic.  In  the  meantime  he  had  considerably  im- 
ijnrred  m  Niipoe'R  prooees,  bat  the  discovery  of  photof^phy 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  process  for  some  years. 

Hie  next  yrooeM  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  H. 
Fbean.  He  tc»ok  a  dagaerrean  plate  ai^  submitted  it  to  the 
action  (tf  a  nuxtnre  of  nitric,  nitroua,andhydro(^iloric  adds, 
wbatii  did  not  &9ect  the  whites  of  the  ncture  but  attacked 
the  blaeka  with  a  resolting  formation  of  adherent  chloride  of 
silver,  which  speedily  arreted  iba  action  of  tiie  add.  This 
he  removed  b^  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  action  of  the 
add  was  ccmtinned,  and  this  procees  he  continued  until  a 
finely  oigraved  phrte  waa  the  result ;  but  the  lines  of  this 
were  not  de^  enough  to  allow  of  prints  being  taken 
it;  and  to  rmedy  tiiia,  he  oovra>ed  the  plate  with  some 
Aying  oil  and  then  wiping  it  from  the  sumce,  it  to 
iu  the  hollows.  He  aftmraids  submitted  the  plate  to  an 
deeCio-cfaMnioal  piooeas  which  covered  the  railed  parts  with 
pAit  leaving  the  hollows  in  which  the  vwnish  ranained 
ntaKiied.  On  the  ocnnpletion  of  the  gilding  this  vanidi 
vBBreaNrved  I7  means  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  surfaoe  of 

•  AsMt^nfeloitodFlKto  b,  thrgag&  Sir:  Tdbot'a  ooart««v,  bdng  pr^ 
pMcd  tr  jw  tt*  '^g»cTO«B*iTO  jtewa"  Wa  Imiw  fa  jtmmt  a 
|nif  flMaJtwMhMikMpf  of  on  ant  wk'i  bmAv.  .... 


the  plate  covered  with  grains  de  gravure  prodaouu[  what  is 
technically  termed  aoEi<iniifgroana,andthedeGpeimigof  the 
lines  proceeded  with  oy  means  of  the  add.  Tlw  daguerrean 
plate  was  tf  these  means  converted  into  an  engraved  plate, 
but  as  it  wea  silver  it  would  have  worn  out  very  soon ;  to 
obviate  which. an  impreenon  was  taken  on  coppCT  by  an 
electro-chemitiil  process,  which  could  of  oourse  be  renewed 
when  it  showed  signs  of  wear. 

On  the  29th  of  Oct.,  1852,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  patented  his 
process,  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
subsequently  adopted  by  MM.  Fretsch  and  Foitevin,  as 
regards  the  snbstaace  first  used — viz.,  a  mixttire  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  gelatine — ^but  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  process  waa  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  though  in 
a  different  manner,  to  that  of  M.  Fizeau ;  out  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot's  new  discovery  has  so  completely  thrown  his  previous 
one  in  the  shade  that  we  need  not  describe  it. 

In  1853  M.  NUpce  de  St.  '^ctor,  the  nephew  of  Nice- 
phore  Ni6pce,  iodt  tq>  his  nncle's  plan,  and  with  tiie  aflsist* 
anoe  of  M,  Lemaitre — vrbo  had  abo  aatdsted  his  uncle— 
endeavonred  to  perfect  it:  but,  tliough  he  modified  and 
improved  it,  his  success  was  not  very  great ;  it  was  always 
found  necessary  to  have  the  assistanee  of  an  engraver  to 
complete  the  plate. 

Alter  this  many  others,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated 
MM.  Lerebonrs,  Leraercicr,  Barresivil,  Davanne,  and  finally 
Foitevin,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  deedgn  by  similar  means 
on  stone.  The  last  appears  to  have  sncceedol.  His  method 
LB  based  on  the  chemical  reaction  of  light  on  a  mixture  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash.  'Jlbis  mixture,  which 
when  made  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  becomes  insoluble 
after  exposure  to  the  light.  His  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^He  spreads  the  mixture  on  the  stone,  and  after  drying 
lays  the  negative  upon  it  and  exposes  it  to  the  light.  After 
a  suitable  eiqiosure  the  negative  is  removed,  and  the  portions 
not  acted  uvon  the  Hght  are  washed  away  with  water, 
and  the  design  remains  with  the  property  of  taking  the  ink 
like  an  wdinary  lithogn^uo  crayon.  The  stone  is  then 
transferred  to  the  press  and  proofii  taken  in  the  usual  way. 
It  is  said  that  excellent  pctures  have  been  obtained  from 
the  atone  aft;er  900  copies  had  been  pnlled. 

The  pi-ocesB  of  M.  Charles  N6gre,  which  at  the  fveeent 
moment  excites  so  much  attention  in  Paris,  is  more  comtdi- 
cated  than  the  }»receding,  but  yields  superior  resulta.  His 
process  appears  to  be  not  unlike  tiiat  of 'K  Fiieau.  He 
employs  acids  to  eat  the  lines  into  the  plate^^d  at  a  certain' 
stage  of  the  process  it  is  sulmiitted  to  the  action  of  a  gal- 
vanic bath  which  plates  it  with  copper,  silver,  or  gold, 
according  to  circumstances.  By  his  process  the  ha^tones 
are  produced  with  more  delicacy  than  by  any  similar  one 
except,  as  we  think,  the  new  process  of  ft[r.  Fox  Talbot. 
Our  readers,  however,  will  be  in  a  podtion  to  judge  for 
themselves  when  we  are  able,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
latter  gentlwian,  to  present  them  with  a  print  from  a  plate 
engraved  \jy  his  i^oceee. 


ON  DRY  COLLODION. 

BT  M.  COLLARD. 

The  attention  of  most  photographen  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past  directed  to  the  sutgect  of  dry  collodiw,  and  the 
numennia  enterimenis  and  researdies  to  whidi  it  has  given 
rise  prove  the  deqp  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  process. 
The  mconventeuces  inherent  in  the  employment  of  wet  col- 
lodion ■  in  out-of-door  operations  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
render  its  use  almost  imposnble.  In  &ct,  if  we  want  to 
take  a  {dcture  of  a  monument  or  a  landscape,  wo  require  a 
tent,  and  so  many  other  things,  that  it  is  difficult  to  move 
about  with  them ;  hence  tiie  reason  why  the  questions  of  the 
preserved  collodion  and  dry  collodion  have  occupied  so  much 
space  in  photographic  journals.  TVe  term  those  collo- 
moua  preserved  wluch  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  gdatini^ 
ffum,  or  any  similar  substance.  ulubaxsiTf^yJittie^aenraaA:^ 
in  the  different  processes  that  havQ  beeu  describe?  the 
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results  of  which,  in  the  first  place,  leave  much  to  be  decured, 
and  have  the  further  disadvantage  of  complicating  the  easy 
and  simple  operation  of  the  collodion ;  if  we  must  complicate 
the  operation  by  other  manipulatione,  it  would  be  better  to 
recur  to  albumen,  or  simply  adhere  to  the  Taupenot  process, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  poasesBes  in- 
disputable merit.  I  have  recently  seen  proo&  obtained,  by 
meacs^f  this  prooesB,  by  a  very  able  amateur,  M.  L^eune, 
of  Vlc-Bur-SeLUe,  and  I  aincer^  congratulate  him  on  the 
success  of  his  labours,  which  lecunmd  u  much  to  his  credit 
as  to  that  of  the  process. 

The  Taupenot  method,  lilce  all  other  inventions,  has  had 
its  dettxtdssn  and  detoactcm;  generally,  however,  it  was 
fiivourably  reodved,  inasmuch  as  it,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tented tbepartiaain  <^  collodion  and  those  of  albumen:  the 
aUianoe  oT  the  two  rivals  was  oonstunmated,  tiiey  joined 
hands,  and  agreed  to  journey  together.  Alas  I  this  entente 
cordiale  was  not  of  hn^  duration ;  the  collodion,  which  had 
at  first  consented  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  dry  way  pro- 
tected by  albumen,  soon  wanted  to  -waJk  alone.  Abb^  Des- 
prats,  MM.  Dubcscq ,  Franck  de  Tilleohollee,  Herman  Krone, 
of  Dresden,  Clifford,  of  London,  and,  finally,  M.  Quinet, 
one  after  the  other  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  dry  collodion. 

All  coUodiou  suitably  iodised  is  capable  of  giving  proofs 
by  the  dry  method,  especially  after  being  strengtlwned  with 
a  slight  dose  of  reran ;  the  collodionised  glass  is  sensitised  in 
a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  6  per  cent.,  tiien  waslied  per- 
fectly in  two  or  three  waters,  and  afterwards  dried  in  dark- 
noB.  MM.  Robiquet  and  Duboscq  ose  yellow  amber  in- 
■tead  of  imm ;  but  I  prefer  resin,  as  it  disBolvcs  more  easily 
in  coUodiou  tlun  amber.  According  to  the  Abbe  Desprats 
the  eiponire  in  the  camera  is  not  much  bnger  in  the  dry 
method  than  in  the  wet;  bat  I  do  not  share  that  ojnnlon: 
experience  has  shown  me  that  dry  collodion  is  two  or  three 
times  less  senstive  tiian  the  wet  collodion ;  but  that  is  of 
little  importance  in  my  estimation,  dry  collodion  being  in- 
tended exclusively  for  the  reproduction  of  inanmiate 
objects. 

An  Eoglish  photographer,  Mr.  Clifford,  recommends  the 
washing  of  the  collodionised  glass  with  common  heer,  con- 
taining 3  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  2  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid.  Mr.  Clifford  professes  to  preserve  ma  glaases  in 
this  way  £6r  four  or  five  days;  but  this  method  does  not 
appear  to  nurikttgr  great  attention :  the  argentiferous  beer 
bath  must,  of  necessity,  leave  on  the  collodionised  glass  free 
nitrate  of  silv^  while  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  one 
of  tl»  essential  conditions  of  the  success  of  the  diy  collodion 
u  preoiBely  the  elimination  of  every  trace  of  nitrate  of  Bdlver 
^  repeated  washinffii.  A  very  able  operator,  M.  Herman 
Krone,  a£  Dresden,  nolda  an  opinion  cuunetrically  opposed 
to  that  of  Mr.  Gliffbrd.  Not  only  does  be  thoroughly  wash 
the  cdlodioiuBed  ^ass  on  xcmonng  it  ftrau  tiie  ^ver  bath, 
bat  he  BdbmitB  It  to  a  acdntion  <tf  oUmide  (^sodium  at2  per 
oent.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  chai^  the  nitoato  of  ailva- 
into  chloride  of  silver  insolable  in  water ;  the  glass  is  aftcr> 
wards  rinsed  in  several  waters,  and  then  loft  in  darimess  to 
spontaneous  desiccation.  In  this  way  M.  Krone  preserves 
his  glasses  eight  or  ten  days,  and  fbr  two  days  they  remain 
almost  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion.  The  proofe  obtainod 
by  M.  Krone  are  really  admirable ;  I  have  seen  views  of 
Dresden  and  ita  environs,  which  are  che/s  d'avvre.  M. 
Quinet  also  took  up  the  question  of  dry  collodion,  and 
the  results  he  obtainod  from  his  experimente  were  really 
astonishing,  both  as  regarded  the  quickness  of  the  pose,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  negative.  When  he  presented  his  collo- 
^onised  glasses  to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  one  of 
the  members  present,  himself  a  distinguished  pliotographer, 
expressed  doubts  as  to  the  sucwas  of  the  process  when  applied 
to  glasKS  of  large  dimensions.  I  am  m  a  position  to  re- 
asBoro  both  hun  and  the  partisans  of  the  dry  collodion  in 
this  respect.  I  was  present  with  M.  Quinet  when  he  re- 
peatedly took  views  of  the  Hotel  de  VlUo  on  glaases  of  60 
oantametecs,  using  for  the  purpose  a  sim^  object  sdoBB  of  6 
inglui,  mth  a  focos  of  Im.  45b.,  and  famished  mUa  dia- 


phragm of  2  centimeters  diameter ;  the  weather  was  duB  at 
the  time,  yet  the  proofe  were  obtained  in  about  5  minates. . . , 
One  question  which  has  not  been  settied  is,  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  necessary  to  wash  the  dry  collodion  glass  on  re- 
moving it  from  the  camera;  I  have  tried  both  methods, 
without  finding  any  great  difference  in  the  results ;  only  by 
soaking  the  gutss  with  water  before  covering  it  with  the 
developing  sedation,  dondinees,  Btreaks,  and  qwta  are 
avoided. 

Another  question : — Ought  the  glass  to  be  plunged  in  the 
nitrate  hath  before  developing  it?  is  a  point  upon  which 
photographers  are  not  agreed :  fbr  my  part,  I  cozffiider  it  an 
abeolute  neces»ty.  Wiwout  donbt  the  dry  ci^locUon  proccn 
remains  to  be  developed  and  ptsfiected ;  anch  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  capable  of  rendering  great  sernceB ;  and 
I  woold  recommend  photographeis  to  adopt  it  in  preramce 
to  the  albomen  Bod  other  mixed  processes. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NITRATE  OP 
URANIUM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

FT  M,  CREBPON. 

A  PASSIONATE  admirer  of  photography,  I  follow  with 
the  greatest  interest  all  the  improvements  which  are  intro- 
duced &om  day  to  day  in  the  processes  of  this  marveUous 
art  

All  those  who  saw  the  proofs  obtained  with  the  nitrate  of 
uranium  were  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  tlie  faithfulness 
with  which  the  original  was  rendered,  ajid  with  the  harmo- 
nious gradations  of  the  light  half  tones ;  and  some  fancied 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  discover,  and  that  chhsidos, 
hyposulphites,  and  innumerable  washings  were  no  longer 
reqmreo.  .  .  .  Un&rtanately  the  process  leaves  mach  to  be 
desired,  eapecially  on  the  score  of  stability ;  and  if  the 
reactions  neceaaarilv  produced  be  considered,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  fw,  leaving  oat  all 
theoretical  explanations  of  the  part  ]^yed  the  m^atc  of 
uranium  in  this  proceBS,  it  cannot  be  dispated  that  tiie  actioD 
of  the  light  greatljr  modifies  its  molecular  constitution,  and 
perhaps  its  eamposition,  anoe  the  factare  on  bein^  with- 
drawn from  the  firame  is  entirely  finmed,  and  m  part 
vinble. 

There  is  more  in  this  than  a  simple  absorption  of  light, 
the  role  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  is  not  purely  passive ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  among  the  nomcrouB  metallic  salts, 
other  than  those  of  tdlver,  platinum,  and  gc^d,  one  will  be  met 
with  which  will  admit  of  dcoxidation  on  contact  with 
the  modified  nitrate  of  nranium,  and  produce  the  complete 
development  of  the  picture. 

If 'we  admit  that  nitrate  of  uranium  in  presence  of  or^;anic 
matters  may  be  decomposed  1^  the  action  of  the  lummous 
rays,  and  that  a  part  of  its  add,  ))wag  eliminated,  leads 
to  the  fiannstum  of  a  neatral  q»  hma  nitrate,  almost 
if  not  qnite  insoluble,  it  is  evident  that  men  washing  in 
water  cannot  carry  away  tiie  portMHi  of  the  salt  held  in  the 
pores  the  paper.  Beodes,  immernon  in  the  nitrate 
of  diver  most  necessarily  jnoduce  insoluble  salts,  Buch  as 
chlorides  and  carbonates,  which,  being  predpitated  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper,  water  cannot  wash  off.  That  this  is 
BO,  the  snbsequent  action  of  the  light  evidently  demonstrates, 
as  this  i^eds  only  the  whites  of  the  proof,  the  bkcks,  it  is  to 
be  hc^ed,  being  beyond  alteration ;  this,  however,  time  alone 
can  prove.  Oxide  of  silver  is  far  from  posBessihg  an  abso- 
lute stability,  and  it  may  be  that  a  part  of^the  inconveniences 
attributed  to  the  use  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  results  from 
tiie  dow  reaction  of  accidental  impurities  in  the  paper  on 
the  compound  of  silver,  which  forms  tiie  blacks  of  the  ]»ctare 
obtainM  by  the  chloride  of  that  metal.  ... 

It  has  been  stated  that  uranium  proofii  resist  boiUng 
(^ranide  of  potasedum ;  I  have  found  tb^  yield  to  this  aola- 
tion,  even  when  cold.  ...  ^        I  p 

I  extract  the  following  notes  from  my  register  of  obscm- 
tions  on  tiie  experiments  I  have  made  vitii  uraoiom  >— 
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The  sheets  prepared  with  20  per  cent,  of  tho  nitrate  of 
ui&mam  in  water,  and  floated       minutes  on  this  solution, 
are  in  good  condition  for  obtaining  fine  and  vigorouB  positive 
fttints.    This  bath  is  ^ood  nntil  exhausted.   It  is  not  so 
•when  gelatinised  paper  is  need,  for  after  a  small  number  hare 
lieea  salnutted  to  it,  the  nuooagnlated  galatine  gndualfy 
d^wdTCB  in  the  uranium  bath,  axM  in  the  end  •mfreata  the 
certain  and  equBl][««i>axatiaD  oi  the  papen,  and  tiraa  leads 
to  tbeloBofooQBiderabloqaantitiflB^uuBBalt.  Thereare 
plenty  of  metluxis  of  coagulating  ceUtiue,  such  as  a  gallic  acid 
nath ;  but  these  suhetances  colour  nitrate  of  uranium  a 
xeddiah  brown,  and,  beades,  tend  to  make  the  process  more 
compilicsted.   It  therefore  onlj  ranaina  for  those  photo- 
gra^uss  who  desire  to  avail  tfaemsdivM  of  Hie  good  results 
oAered  by  the  employment  of  gelatine,  to  do  so  a£  as  small  a 
aacrificD  as  poesibw  of  nitrate  m  uranium.   This  will  be  best 
aeeompliBhed  by  pouring  upon  a  glass  the  exact  quantity 
required  for  each  sheet  of  paper  ;  and  by  following  the 
method  of  M.  da  la  Blanch^  in  the  other  operations,  very 
nice  proofs  will  be  obtained,  which  would  leave  nothing  to 
desire  if  they  were  only  permanent.  But  unfortunately  uiey 
are  not,  and  to  assure  one^B-self  of  t^,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ezpoae  half    one  of  these  pictures  to  the  son,  while  the  other 
half  isBcsreeued&omit:  anerafewboun*expOBoreUiediffer- 
oice  in  the  appeaijLnce  of  the  two  halves  will  be  voy  poccpti- 
ble.  lliese  alterations  axise  from  salts  that  thera{»dwaBhiDgs 
have  not  been  able  to  dissolve ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
vaflhin^  be  prolonged,  the  paper  becomes  spotty.   It  is 
neoeaBazy,  thaefiire,  to  find  a  fixing  solution  which  will 
enabktnk  proeees  to  give  all  tiie  good  lemlts  it  pronuses. 
1^  plan  I  have  fouM  to  socoeed  best  is  the  f^wing : 
M  takiDg  the  proof  from  the  finme,  and  after  paanng  it 
thioa^  the  silTer  bath ,  and  d.ving  it  three  (x  four  washings, 
I  put  it  on  a  chloride  of  gold  bath,  or  better  a  bath  of  sel 
d^'or  or  Imtosuli^to     gi^d  of  Fordoe  and  Gelis ;  and  after 
toning  the  proof,  I  pass  it  through  a  feeble  hyposulphite  of 
Bodaoath :  by  this  means  the  little  chloride  or  other  insoluble 
eaite  tliat  have  formed  are  removed.   The  expoeore  of  the 
proof  to  the  hyposuljjute  of  soda  ought  not  to  be  prolonged, 
for      wonM  be  to  foil  into  the  drawbacks  of  the  old  pro- 
oeas.   It  must  be  aftervarde  washed  in  thiee  or  four  mtw, 
and  then  left  to  soak,  in  a  conaiderable  quantify  of  Tatar, 
tor  two  hours. 

The  jactnres  treated  in  this  way  had  gtuned  ffreatlv  in 
staUlity,  for  though  exposed  to  the  son  during  the  whole 
of  a  long  day  in  June,  they  in  no  way  altered.  As  to 
the  hyposul^^  of  soda,  we  have  in  this  case  nothing  to 
fear  frran  its  dBstnutive  efitets,  dnoe  it  marely  acts  as  a 
scdvent,  and  the  reactions  aimng  bam  its  prolonged  contact 
witii  laxee  qoantitieB  of  cblori^  of  silver  oaaoot  be  pro- 
duced. 

Fnxifii  tiiat  have  undei^^e  a  too  prolonged  e^nsure  to 
the  ran  may  be  Ivooght  baa  to  very  soft  fuid  harmonious 
tons,  jsrt^ging  the  stay  in  the  hyposalphite  of  soda. 
I  miut  auo  obKrve,  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
tomng  the  j^aoot  in  the  sel  (Tor  before  submitting  it  to  the 
hypo.,  fior,  if  the  proof  be  plunged  into  the  latter  bath  on 
bein^  witbdraim  from  tiie  niteato  of  diver,  it  loses  much  of 
its  ngoar. 

As  regards  the  silver  bath,  it  frequent^  alters  and  pvta 
only  incomplete  proo&.  I  attribute  the  cause,  not  to  the 
GLhanstiou  of  the  nitoate,  but  rather  to  the  accidental 
formation  of  ifareign  salte,  which  change  its  eflbeta  and 
natnre. 

Another  remark  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  with  nc^- 
tivea  which  are  feeble  or  too  uniform  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
ntisfactory  podtives ;  and  it  is  more  especially  when  com- 
mercial nitrate  silver  is  employed,  that  we  are  exposed  to 
this  annoyance,  whieh,  moreover,  is  just  as  Hkdy  to  hap^ 
in  the  chMride  d  silver  proofe,  as  in  the  islver  mths  which 
man  to  make  Uie  nsgsttves  on  collodion.  Fused  nitrate  of 
lOvcr  tends  on  tiie  oentraiy  to  exagg^to  the  opposition  of 
thal^btsf^  thenegKUve8,iinditiB%a>jadicdoaB  choice  of 
Hmt  nitEatflBf  ta  1^  tiwir  ndxture  in  dimrent  fn^artiom, 


that  we       derive  the  best  poe^ble  results  from  negatives 

notably  different  in  intensity  

The  use  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  has  not  given  me  the 
satisfactory  results  I  expected  from  ^t ;  its  corroding  action 
destroys  the  harmony  of  Uie  half-tones,  and,  besides,  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  is  much  too  long.  I  owe  to  one  of 
mj  chemical  Meniia  the  idea  of  siibstitnting  for  chloride 
of  mercury,  a  nitrate  of  the  same  base,  employed  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  On  withdrawing  the  prooE  Ironi 
the  silver  bath,  I  pass  it  on  a  concentrated  sc^ution  of  nitrate 
of  mstcTjij,  when  it  acquires  tones  of  an  une:q>ecte4 
richness,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  preserves  ^  wMtes 


NATCRB  OF  THE  UETAU. 

Axx  the  metals  enumerated  above  form  combinations 
amon^  t^emsdves  or  with  non-metallic  bodies.  Their  com- 
binations with  each  other  are  for  the  most  part  little  known ; 
they  are  badly  defined  and  in  variable  iHX}portions;  they 
have  received  the  generic  term  of  alloys,  with  the  exception 
of  the  alloys  with  mercury,  which  are  termed  amalgams.  In 
uniting  witJi  non-metallic  bodies,  metals  form  definite  ccnn- 
pounds ;  those  united  with  any  non-metallic  body  other  than 
oj^gen  have  received  the  name  of  miaeral  mlla;  among 
these  «re  induded  chloride,  Inonude,  and  iodide  of  silver ; 
salts  that  are  fimned  by  a  Qombination  slvw  with  bn>- 
mine,  iodine,  and  chkuiae.  Befi»a  wo  pEooeed  to  rrawrk 
on  tlw  natnre  aStaUg  generally,  we  will  offer  a  Sew  observa- 
tions on  the  oxides  formed  of  different  metals  which  enter 
more  or  lees  directly  into  phott^raphic  tolerations.  To 
b%iu  with  that  commonly  considered  the  most  precious — 
gold ;  this  metal  combines  with  oxygen  in  at  least  two  pro- 
portions,  forming  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  gold.  To  form 
the  protoxide  4  parts  of  oxfgein.  combine  with  100  of  the 
metal ;  to  form  tbe  peroxide  12  parta  of  oxygen  combine 
with  100  q£  gold.  When  100  parts  of  gold  have  combined 
with  4:  of  oxygen  the  mass,  after  a  short  time,  undergoes  de- 
composition, and  <aie-third  of  it  deprives  the  other  two- 
thiros  of  its  share  of  the  oxygen,  whica  is  th^^ore  reduced 
again  to  its  original  state  of  metallic  gold*  It  combines 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
A  portion  of  this  metal  dropped  in  a  mixUwe  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  aoids  dissolves  with  eaTerveecence,  and  the  result  is 
chloride  of  ^(^,  t^substanoe  so  extenEdvely  used  for  toning 
j^tbgxaphic  piotures.  In  the  event  of  any  of  our  younger 
readers  laying  experiments  with  the  oxides  of  g(dd  and  acids, 
we  will  inform  them  that  the  peroxide  disserved  in  muriatia 
add  and  predpitated  with  ammonia  forms  a  detonating 
powder  wmdi  explodes  if  rubbed. 

The  metal  which  of  all  others  is  of  the  most  importance 
in  photography  is  sUver.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  and 
the  r«sulting  protoxide  onnbined  with  nitric  a^  ^ves 
nitrate  of  suver.  This  metal  also  combines  with  chlorine 
to  form  chloride  of  silver ;  with  iodine  to  form  iodide  of 
Bilva* ;  with  biWine  to  form  bromide  of  sUver ;  ai^  also 
with  sulphur  selenium  and  phosphorus. 

Iron  in  some  of  its  numerous  combinatious  enters  lai-goly 
into  photographic  operations.  Its  lowest  combinntiou  with 
oxygen  produces  pn>toxide  of  iron,  a  substance  composed 
of  100  parts  of  the  metal,  and  28*572  of  os^gen;  this, 
exposed  to  a  rod  heat,  aheturbs  half  as  much  more  oxygen, 
forming  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is,  therefcm,  formed  of  a 
combination  of  100  parte  of  the  metal,  with  42-857  of  oxygen 
To  reduce  peroxide  to  protoxide,  it  is  only  neceesary  to  heat 
it  to  whiteness.  This  metal  is  fesaaaSij  found  as  an  oxide ; 
and  very  commonly  omnlnned  with  8ul{Utiir.  This  sulphuret 
of  iron  a  termed  iron  pyrites.  When  comiooed  with  nickel 
it  is  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  what( 
meteoric  uvn,  immense  massea  u^wmcnli' 
at  diflbrcot  tiimes;  one  <tf  whkh,  described  by 
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Fallas,  was  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Siberia,  that 
vtiighed  nearly  1,600  pounoB.  Another  max  was  fouad  in 
South  America  some  years  ago,  that  weighed  about  30  tons : 
and,  in  the  Imperial  Museum,  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  mans  of 
this  metal,  whic^  was  seen  to  foil  from  the  a1znos{dierc. 
Iron,  united  with  chbrine,  forms  a  chloride ;  bat  the  com- 
binations  in  which  this  metal  enters,  that  are  most  intereatine 
to  pIi|iographer8,  are  thoBe  with  Bolphuric  add,  with  which 
it  conU^ncs  in  difEnent  proportioiiB ;  of  which  we  need  only 
mention  two, — the  sulpmite  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  the 
sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron .  The  former  substance  (known 
in  commerce  as  green  vitriol)  is  formed  of  a  combination  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  a  reducing  ag^t, 
it  is  a  good  deal  used  in  photography,  and  a  weak  solution 
of  it  is  used  to  develop  collodion  pictures;  it  absorbs  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  great  rapidity ;  and  forms  an 
insoluble  basic  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  similar  neu- 
tral sulphate  which  remains  in  solution,  the  presence  of  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  prejudicial  action  on 
the  reducing  pn^rties  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide.  The 
second  salt,  the  sulphate  of  peroxide,  is  formed  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  3  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  can  be  prepared  by  addinjc;  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards 
sulphuric  acid,  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  evaporating  this  liquid  to  dryneas ;  the  yeUowish-white 
rendue  is  the  substance  under  oonaidemti<Hi ;  this  dinolves 
in  water,  to  -yrhich  it  gives  a  brown  lint,  and  a  soluticni  of  it 
is  sometimeB  used  for  fixing  collodion  pnioft;  a  process  it 
accomplishes  1^  destn^g  the  sennbihtf,  and  not  hy  dis- 
solving the  aenntive  body. 

Copper  combines  with  chlorine,  and  the  result  is  a  chlo- 
ride, and  also  with  bromine  and  iodine,  forming  analogous 
salts:  it  also  combines,  in  different  proportions,  with  oxygen, 
forming  a  suboxide  and  a  protoxide ;  and  a  sulphuret  can  be 
obtained  by  heating  copper  filings  with  sulpnnr;  but,  as 
none  of  its  compounds  are  used  in  photography,  it  wiU  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  describe  them. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  softest  metals ;  it  melts  easily,  and,  if 
continually  Btirred  when  fused,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  an  oxide.  It  combmes  with  oxygen  in  three 
different  proportaons;  100  parts  of  the  metfd,  combining 
with  7'692  of  oxygen,  forms  the  protoxide ;  the  combination 
witli  11*688  of  Qocygen,  the  deutonde ;  and  the  «nnl»nstion 
with  16*384  of  <a7gen,  forms  peronde  of  lead.  The  oxida- 
tion yieldB  the  sabBtances  known  in  commerce  as  massicot, 
litha^e,  and  red-lead.  Lead  is  eamly  acted  upon  by  vaiions 
liquids ;  nitric  add,  even  when  diluted,  attacks  it  ra|ndly ; 
and  it  is  also  oxidised  1^  some  spring  waters,  and  e^eciaUy 
by  distilled  water,  in  contact  witii  the  air.  lAe  the 
preceding  metal,  it  is  of  little  ytamt  use  to  photc^- 
phers. 

7^  is  anoUier  metal  <^  no  |a«aeot  value  to  photographers ; 
it  combines  with  many  substances,  viz.,  oxygen,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  phoE^ihorus,  snlphur,  and  fluorine.  It 
forms  two  oxides ;  the  protoxide,  consisting  of  100  parts  of 
metal,  combined  witii  18*798  of  oxygen ;  and  the  peroxide, 
which,  with  100  parts  of  the  metal,  combines  27*586  of 
oxygen. 

Zinc  is  a  metal  which,  like  tin,  is  never  found  native,  but 
always  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sulphnr,  or  some  other 
subetance.  It  combines  with  chkmne,  and  is  set  on  fire  by 
l^t  gas ;  It  also  unites  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine, 
and  selenium.  Heated  to  a  red  heat  in  ibe  atmoi^ere,  it 
becomes  vdntile;  but  the  vaponrs  combine wifli  the  oxygen, 
and  GtmdeiiBe  in  flakes  of  soch  exceeding  l^xtness,  t^t  it 
was  focma^  termed  "phikNK^diieal  wool,"  and  "white 
nothing this  powder  is  the  oxide  at  ^c.  Zinc  decom- 
posee  water  with  &cility  in  the  preeence  of  an  add ;  it  takes 
possGBBion  of  the  o:^gen,  and  liberates  the  hydrogen,  a  pro- 
perty which  cheDusts  take  advantage  erf  for  obtaining 
hydrogen,  and  also  for  reducing  the  (^oride  of  silver,  and 
restonnff  it  to  a  metallic  state.  The  levigated  zinc  white  is 
also  used  for  pcdishing  glass  i^tes. 


Acetate. — Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic  acid 
with  a  basic  oxide  are  called  acetates ;  thus  acetic  acid 
and  potassa  (oxide  of  pota^um)  unite  and  form  the 
salt  acetate  of  jwtassia,  acetic  acid  and  oxide  of  mlver 
unite  and  form  acetate  of  silver.  All  acetates  dissolve 
in  water,  most  of  them  readily.  Their  dilute  aqueou.s 
solutions  decompose  on  standing,  with  formation  of 
carbonates  and  mouldy  sabstuices ;  the  idkidiue  ace- 
tates are  especially  liable  to  tJiis  decomposition.  When 
mixed  with  dilute  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
yellow  colour  is  changed  to  red.  When  added  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  they  throw  down  delicate 
white  shining  scales  of  acetate  of  silver. 

Acetate  of  Akhonia  is  very  difficult  to  prepai*e  or 
keep  in  the  pure  state,  owing  to  the  tendency  which  it 
has  to  form  an  add  salt  When  required  in  photo- 
graphy, it  is  invaiiaUy  prepared  by  mixing  ammonia 
and  acetic  acid  togetiier  until  the  liquid  is  neutral  or 
only  slightly  acid  to  test  pcqwr. 

,  This  salt  has  been  i-ecommeiided  by  M.  Humbert  de 
Molard,  for  hastening  the  development  of  the  n^ative 
in  gallic  acid.  Its  action  is  to  continue  the  change 
commenced  by  light,  but  unless  great  care  be  taken, 
the  proof  is  very  liable  to  darken  all  over.  However, 
in  some  cases,  with  caution,  very  good  resulto  can  be 
obtained  its  meane^  when  it  is  demred  to  develop 
rapidly. 

Acetate  of  Iron. — Mr.  Hardwich  has  recommended 
this  salt  of  iron  for  developing  collodion  uegativea  under 
circumstanoes  where  lowueas  of  temperature  or  other 
retarding  causes  would  prevent  the  full  and  oompleto 
action  of  pyrogallic  add.  Indeed,  its  powers  of  render- 
ing the  detail  in  shadows  with  distinctness  without 
over-doing  the  lighter  portions  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  unlikely,  that  the  employment  of  this  salt  as  a 
substitute  for  pyrogallic  acid,  would  be  attended  with 
a  marked  advantage  in  many  cases,  especially  where  it 
is  desired  to  copy  paintings  or  similar  subjects. 

The  following  formula  is  recommended 


Solpbate  of  iron    12  grains. 

Acetate  of  lead    12  „ 

Beaufoy's  acetic  acid        . .      . .  1}  drachm. 

Water   1  ounce. 


The  acetate  of  lead  and  the  acetic  acid  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  half  of  the  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  irou 
in  the  other  half.  Add  the  two  toge^er,  allow  the 
whole  predpitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  to  settle,  and  thesL 
decant  or  filter  off  the  dear  liquid  for  use. 

Anothw  formula,  easier  to  makc^  and  giving  almost 
equally  good  resulta  with,  the  above,  is  as  follows : — 

Sulphale  of  iron    12  grains. 

Acet«l«(tfaoda    ^  n 

Beanfoy'fl  acetic  acid        . .  11  diachm-* 

Water    6J  „ 

These  are  to  be  nmply  mixed  togetJier,  and  when  the 
acetate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved,  the 
mixture  will  be  ready  for  use. 

It  is  advisable  that,  in  using  this  developer, 
the  solution  be  not  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  tho 
film  than  is  really  necessary,  as  otherwise  there  will  bo 
danger  of  an  appearance  of  fogging  in  tiie  shadows  of 
the  picture.  The  plate  is  also  moreisnsitiveialdi^^ 
light  in  either  the  op^tii^  £«i«W'dr'y^^  The 
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sfdution  must  also  not  be  poured  in  a  stream  on  one 
part  of  the  plate,  but  must  be  allowed  to  flow  gently 
but  rapidly  across  from  an  edge  or  comer,  by  placing 
the  mouth  of  tlie  glnss  containing  it  almant  touching 
the  plate,  otherwifw?  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  waalied 
away  from  that  pai-t  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate  upon 
which  the  developing  solution  fells,  and  a  spot  of  very 
feeble  development  \riU  be  the  i-esult.  If  the  tempera- 
ture be  liigh,  the  acfSon  of  the  above  solutions  t\t11  he 
too  energetic,  and  water  must  be  added. 

Acetate  of  So&a  is  obtaiued  by  neutraliaiug  acetic 
add  with  carbonate  oi  soda,  and  then  ovaporatiug, — or 
hy  precipitating  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
filtering  the  solution  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lead,  se|)arating  the  slight  quantity  of  load  which  may 
still  remain  in  the  liquid  by  means  of  hytlrosulphuric 
acid,  and  evaiwi-atiug  the  wlution  till  it  crystallises, 
which  it  does  iu  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  salt 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  frequently  employed 
in  photography  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  strong 
add,  such  as  nitric  acid,  by  the  weaker  acetic  acid; 
nitric  acid  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  soda  than  is 
possessed  by  the  acetic  acid,  unites  to  tluit  base,  and 
the  acetic  add  becomes  free. 

For  the  employment  of  acetate  of  soda  as  an  accel- 
ermting  agent,  aee  Accbl^katob  (mite). 


IV. — OENERAI,  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOOBAPHY. 
{C^HttiUKd.) 

Q.  ^Yh&t  is  that  fbrce  described  in  the  last  bypotharis 
cdled? 

j<.  Molecttlar  attraction. 

Q.  'What  is  the  cause  of  molecular  attraction  ? 

A.  We  are  at  present  unacqiiainted  with  the  cause  of  this 
attnctive  force ;  it  is  one  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
chemistTy,  but  its  origin  is  inTolvod  m  obscurity.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  photographic  image  on  a  metal  plate,  paper, 
or  0asa  in  the  developing  process  belongs  to  this  cues  of 
I^enomena.  The  hght  imparts  to  the  sensitive  surfeoe  an 
attiactive  force,  and  the  agents  which  are  emdoyed  in  the 
development  of  the  picture  produce  the  molecnks  which 
obn^  that  attractive  force. 

Q.  AVhat  dfstuiction  exists  between  the  hypotheses  ad- 
nnced? 

A.  Jn^  first  two  a  du«ct  chemical  eflfect  is  said  to  take 
place  on  the  senatiTe  sur&ce;  in  the  tiiird  we  have  no 
apparent  jAysical  influence  exerted,  but  the  ai^lication 
the  reducing  agents  prodnces  precisely  similar  enacts  as  in 
the  other  cases. 

Q.  Explain  more  ftiUy  this  molecular  action. 

A.  When  the  reducing  agents  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mtrate  of  silver,  that  nitrate  is  decomposed,  the  molecules 
of  the  silver  are  set  at  liberty,  and  settle  upon  those  parts  of 
the  smaitive  surface  which  have  been  opetated  upon  by  the 
action  of  light ;  that  action  which  is  inviaime  to  us  is 
detected  by  the  molecules  of  silver,  which  group  tfaemaelTeB, 
BO  to  BKak,  on  the  parts  thus  affected. 

Q.  lis  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  sraisitive  Bur&ce  more 
intense  at  one  part  than  at  another? 

A.  It  is,  and  this  is  illustrated  in  the  develojanent  of  the 
picture,  and  completely  boars  out  our  last  hypothesie. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  We  oberarve  whrn  the  depoat  of  molecules  is  forming, 
the  attracted  force  is  in  pro^rbon  to  the  decomposition  whidi 
ins  taken  place^  and  the  mgh  lights  are  consequently  much 


mora  rapidly  devdoped  than  the  half  tints,  as  the 
actacm  of  the  light  has  been  more  intense,  and  tiie  conse- 
quent accumnlatiott  of  the  molecules  of  silver  is  much 
greater.  Where  the  reducing  agent  is  very  energetic,  as 
the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  picture  is  more  rapdly 
developed,  but  with  less  distiaction  and  Mlliascy  than  when 
developed  by  the  gallic  acid.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
silver,  bemg  more  rapidly  reduced,  settles  all  over  the  pHture, 
obscuring  the  half  tmts,  end  failing  to  bring  out  dfectively 
dther  the  bright  lights  or  deep  blacks  of  the  picture.  In 
the  second  instance,  wliere  the  gallic  acid  is  employed,  the 
silver  Is  gradually  liberated,  and  slowly  settles  on  the  most 
promuient  parts  of  the  photograph,  effectually  bringing  out 
all  its  lights  and  sliadows. 

Q.  To  return  from  these  hypotheses,  what  distinction  is 
there  generally  made  os  to  the  action  of  Hght  on  sensitive 
surfaces? 

A.  There  is  a  distinction  made  between  total  and  partial 
action.  The  first  is  where  the  picture  is  visible,  and  re- 
quires no  developuig  lanceas;  tbe  second,  where  it  is  in- 
visible whoi  removed  innn  the  camera,  and  has  to  be  de- 
veloped by  anotlier  process. 

Q.  WhathaTewechi^ytoeonsiderinthelatterinstance? 

A.  The  action  of  the  li^t,  and  the  action  of  the  reducing 
agents. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  to  the  action  of  light  ? 

A>  The  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  surface  is  not 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  As  we  already  noticed, 
three  hypotheses  are  held  respecting  it:— Ist,  That  the  li^t 
produces  a  real  though  invisiBle  effect  on  the  salt  of  silver ; 
2nd,  that  the  molecules  which  compose  the  silver  are  sepa- 
rated, and  tliat  the  reducing  agent  conqdetes  the  separation ; 
Srd,  that  it  exercises  on  the  sensiMve  snrfiice  an  unknown 
physical  influence. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  to  the  action  of  the  reducing  agents? 

A.  The  reducing  agente  complete  what  the  light  has  be- 
gun:  they  develop  the  picture,     depositing  a  predpitate 
qf  silver  (on  the  theory  of  molecular  attnu^ion)  on  those 
parte  which  have  been  affected  by  (he  actdtm  of  U^t. 
(Zb  le  eoHtiHued.) 


PORTABLK  CAUERA  AXD  DEVSLOPCfG  BOX. 

FKOM  KB.  I.  BAUETT,  XKIOATB. 

Dear  Sir,— I  now  send  you  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
I  have  ccmstrncted)  and  used  with  succece,  for  taking  stereo- 
scopic collodion  negatives  without  a  tmt  or  dark  room.  The 
apparatus  is  all  contamed  in  a  case  12  inches  high,  12  long, 
and  7  Inroad, — to  be  made  of  the  black  glazed  CKtQi  used  for 
umbrella  cases, — with  two  buckle  straps  round  it,  through 
which  another  strap  may  be  paaaed  to  carry  over  the  shoulder, 
or  a  piece  ol  wood  by  way  of  handle,  to  cany  by  hand. 
The  case  must  have  a  foondation  of  Haa  wood.  Pack  inside 
this  two  cases  made  of  the  same  material.  Let  it  also  contain 
the  brass  ring  for  the  tripod  stand,  two  gntta  padia 
bottles,  one  for  water  and  the  other  a  small  one  to  ontain.  a 
saturated  solution  of  hypo. ;  also  a  small  strap  to  cany  tiis 
bath  box  (when  moving  (mly  a  short  distance),  and  one  or 
two  cloths.  No.  1  of  the  last-mentioned  cases  is  11  inches 
high,  4}  long,  7  broad,  and  contains : — 1.  The  camera ;  2. 
ITlate  box  (in  the  camera) ;  3.  Shatter  to  slide  into  the 
back  of  the  camera  after  the  object  is  focused  (Fig.  1) ; 
4.  The  focusing  glass  in  a  frame,  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
piece  o{  wood  which  is  exactly  the  width  of  the  cell  on  the 
top  of  the  camera;  6.  A  meceof  wood  shaped  as  5  in  Fig.  1, 
with  two  p^  to  fit  into  uoles  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera, 
serving  as  a  stop  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  plates  and  of  the 
focusing  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  lenses.  It  must  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  thick  bibulous  paper  wrapped  .round  it,  or 
the  plate  will  bo  stained  by  touclung  it  ;  j6.^A'thia|aec« 
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wood  that  slide*  into  grooves,  cut  from  the  back  to  the  front 
of  the  camera,  in  the  centre  of  the  top  and  bottom,  to  separate 
the  leaises.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  groore  into  which 
the  back  ehutter  falls,  is  deeper  than  this  groore,  or  the  li^it 
would  pan  throogb  it.  To  pack  the  plate  box  in  the  camera, 


Fig.  L 

this  thin  piece  of  wood  (6)  and  the  piece  (6)  take  out.  No.  2 
caaeis  11  inches  high,  5  long,  7  broad.  It  contains: — 7.  Box 
containing  the  baths ;  8.  Dark  chamber ;  9.  American  clip, 
which  must  have  a  strong  piece  of  india-rubber  round  it  to 
make  it  clip  tightly.  BoUi  lenses  may  also  be  packed  in  this 
case,  or  one  mar  be  carried  separately  to  make  it  lighter.  The 
lenses  are  double  combination,  and  stope  for  tUem  of  different 
diametem  may  be  carried  in  a  small  pocket  at  the  side  of  Nt>. 
1  case.  Two  small  pockets  in  this  (No.  2)  case  contain  a 
small  bottle  of  collo(£on,  and  separate  pieces  of  cloth  to  wipe 
the  tops  of  the  baths  if  found  wet  on  removing  the  covers. 
Pigure  1.  The  camera  (section).  It  is  not  to  be  taken  out 
of  No.  1  case  when  in  use,  the  portion  beyond  the  back 
serving  to  screen  the  light  in  focusing.  It  is  drawn  in  the 
figure  as  in  use.  It  is  5?  inches  long,  4^  h^h,  wide 
(outside  measure),  made  oi  ^  inch  mahogany ;  a  cell  must 
be  cut  out  at  the  top  of  the  camera  across  the  width  for  the 
projecting  piece  (&)  of  the  dark  chamber  to  fit  into ;  it 
should  be  6{  inches  long  and  }  wide,  and  the  centre  of  it  4:i^ 
inches  from  the  front  of  the  camera ;  the  raised  back  of  the 
piece  of  wood  (6)  should  come  exactly  under  the  centre 
of  it.  The  camera  is  open  at  the  back  that  the  plate 
box  may  rack  inside  it, — one  half  of  the  front  must  be 
made  to  slide  in  after  iUi  lens  is  screwed  into  it.  My  lenses 
are  8  inches  apart  from  centre  to  certre.  The  pbte  box  is 
8^  inches  high,  with  the  lid.  The  grooves  for  the  plates 
must  not  come  beyond  8  inches  of  the  top  of  the  box,  that 
the  wet  collodion  end  of  the  plates  when  put  in  may  be 
above  the  grooves  and  not  be  rubbed  at  the  edges ;  it  is 
made  to  contain  12  plates  (patent  plate),  and  must  fit 
inside  the  camera.  The  plates  are  7}  inches  long,  by  6f 
wide,  and  must  be  scratched  acroes  S  inches  from  each  end, 
to  prevent  the  collodion  slipping.  The  box  for  the  baths 
(Fif.  2)  is  6i  inches  high  without  the  lid,  7i  by  4S,  the  lid 
to  fasten  with  hooks.  It  has  two 
pieces  cut  out  at  the  bottom,  a  h, 
exactly  the  size  of  the  baths,  and 
a  fiilse  bottom  inside,  which,  when 
the  box  is  reversed,  falls  down  on 
to  stops,  that  the  baths  when  placed 
in  their  respective  cells  may  rest 
on  the  false  bottom,  so  that  the 
tops  when  the  covers  are  removed 
may  be  exactly  level  with  the 
^^■^  (then)  top  of  the  box — ^the  box 

being  reversed.  The  baths  are  the  wata>-tight  gutta 
per(£a  (Bm^eBs  and  Key's),  and  are  4  inches  deep,  itba 
of  m  inch  wide,  and  6  long,  and  the  prcgec^g  pieoe  (h) 


of  the  dark  chamber  most  exactly  fit  them.  The  baths  and 
covers  shoold  be  marked  S  and  D,  and  the  same  outaide 
the  box,  to  prevent  usmg  the  wrong  bath.* 

STROKG  NEGATIVES  FROM  FAINT  GLASS  F081T1VE6. 

Sir, — ^The  answer  requested  by  yourself  and  correspondent 
in  your  last  week's  number,  p.  67,  viz.,  how  to  make  trans- 
parent comes  on  glass  from  faint  podtives,  will  be  found 
pretty  fulfy  treated  in  ray  letter  of  ■«*  Wednesday,  by  this 
time,  I  hope,  safely  arrived. 

I  haye  not  much  therefore  to  add,  but  can  at  least  assure 
your  correspondent  that  the  desideratum  he  proposes  is 
perfectly  practicable,  viz.,  that  anything  visible  on  a  col- 
lodion positive  by  reflected  light,  i.  c,  an  excessively  weak 
negative  by  transmitted  light,  may,  by  the  camera  process 
described  in  my  lost,  be  copied  without  sensible  loss  of 
definition,  and  without  change  of  size,  into  a  transparent 
positive  of  much  power,  fit  either  for  the  stereoscope  or  the 
magic  lantern ;  and  that  then,  by  a  similar  proceeding,  tfais 
transparent  positive  may  be  copied  in  its  turn  into  a  second 
negative,  wiUi  any  amount  of  intensity  for  printing  on 
paper ;  and  these  proofe  from  the  second  negative  will  still 
retain  so  much  definition,  as  to  repay  examination  with  the 
magnifying  glass.  Let  no  one  therefore  urge  against  a  col- 
lodion positive  (by  reflected  light)  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
multiplication;  for,  with  the  intervention  of  those  two 
copying  steps,  it  is  not  only  enabled  to  turn  out  a  good 
printing  negative,  but  will  turn  out  any  number  of  similar 
negatives,  so  that  we  may  have  a  dozen  prools  printing  at 
once  from  as  many  negatives,  all  of  the  same  original  glas 
positive,  containing  a  record  perhaps  of  some  fleeting  im- 
pression, too  momentary  to  have  allowed  of  a  strong  original 
negative  being  taken  in  the  camera. 

All  this  is  possible,  and  I  have  done  it ;  but  many  refine- 
ments are  needed  to  do  it  well.  First,  the  camera : — The 
lens  may  be  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  first  picture  was 
taken,  the  camera  box  being  lengthened  to  double  its  former 
focos,  and  the  picture  to  b3  copied  placed  at  an  equal 
distance  in  front  of  it ;  but  a  special  form  of  lens  for  this 
sort  of  copying  has  been  made,  which  will  give  better 
definition.  Some  trouble  must  be  incurred  in  causing  the 
optical  image  of  the  first  picture  to  fiill  on,  and  exactly 
fit,  the  ground  glass  for  the  second;  but  the  appa- 
ratus, once  arranged,  will  suit  any  number  of  succeeding 
cases.  If  the  picture  is  stereoscopic,  one  of  the  pictures  only- 
must  be  copiol  at  a  time,  the  glass  being  hem  i&  a  small 
frame,  sliding  in  grooves  transversely'to  the  optical  axis,  so 
as  to  allow  of,  first  one,  and  then  the  other  picture,  being 
brought  in  front  of  the  lens. 

If  we  now  look  through  the  photograph  to  be  copied,  it 
is,  to  the4ye,  an  excessively  weak  negative,  and  the  nume- 
rous details  visible  when  it  was  before  viewed  as  a  pomtive 
are  gone, that  is,  gone  to  the  hmnan  or  optical  eye ;  but  not 
so  to  the  photographic  eye  of  the  collodion  plate,  that  sees 
them  still,  and  presently  renders  them  so  that  they  are 
manifest  to  all.  With  tliis  excessive  sensibility,  however, 
to  delicate  shades,  it  is  necessary  that  the  original  pho- 
to^ph,  though  it  be  iaint,  shotdd  be  clean,  and  even 
without  blotches  from  unequal  development,  or  spaces  of 
washing  away  of  the  reduced  silver  by  too  much  ablution, 
for  all  ^ese  faults  will  be  terribly  iuteiisified.  Then  again, 
spots,  holes,  hairs,  dust,  &c.,  will  of  course  be  copied,  and 
on  the  second  negative  we  sliall  have  its  own  dust  ^ts, 
the  dost  spots  of  the  original  faint  negative,  the  dust  spots 
of  the  transparent  positive.  Hence,  the  more  the  first 
formation  of  any  dust  spots  can  be  guarded  against,  the 
better,  and  one  mode  of  decreaaing  them  is,  not  to  varnish 
the  jacturcs  undergoing  the  copying  prooeas.  They  do  not 
need  the  varnish,  for  they  arc  exposed  to  no  mechanical 
action,  as  in  copying  by  superposition,  and  every  varnishing 
adds  one,  or  more,  sometimes  many  more,  dust  spots  to  the 
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Good  wet  collodion,  when  there  is  absolntely  no 
g,  is  perhaps  the  best  material  for  working  with  in 
this  process ;  bat  of  late,  when  I  have  not  succeeded  in  tliis 
dcTontly-to-be-desiied  coDsommation,  I  have  been  trying 
dry  collodion  plates  with  unexpected  satis&ction;  their 
l^hts  were  very  clear,  their  shadows  intense,  their  manipula- 
tion easy  and  quick,  and,  in  a  box  of  a  dozen  plates,  there 
was  not  a  single  hod  one. 
Edinburgh,  October  12th,  1358.  C.  P.  S. 


PATENTS  FOB  DOUBLE  PBINTINa. 

SxE, — ^If  a  certain  process  has  been  practised  by  sev^al 
pexsons  for  some  years,  and  if  that  process  be  afterwards 
patented  by  another,  does  that  patent  hold  good?  I  put 
this  qaestion,  because,  in  your  last,  appears  a  paragraph 
extracted  &om  the  Mechanics  Magazine  relating  to  a  patent 
taken  out  by  Sir.  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  for  printing  from 
mioaa  negatives.  This  system  has  b^  in  use  for  many 
years.  The  first  description  of  it,  I  remember,  appeared  in 
the  Photographic  Journal,  September  2lst,  1855,  by  Brawich 
and  Annan ;  it  has  also  been  carried  out  very  successfully 
hy  "Mi.  Bejlander,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  others,  as  you  are  well 
aware. 

I  htm  not  seen  any  specimens  of  Mr.  Saronjr^s  vonderfbl 
new  invention,  but  I  hare  heard  tlmt  its  chief  Takte,  as 
a|i{died  or  misapplied  to  portraits,  is,  to  put  an  <M  ]md  on 
yoong  dionldeni ;  the  head  b«ng  taken  from  the  person  to 
be  refvoented,  the  body  from  another  penx>n,  and,  perhaps, 
the  hands  from  anot3u>r.  It  is  related  that  Zeoxis,  some 
two  thousand  years  ago,  painted  his  &mous  pictnro  of 
Hdena  bvm  fire  of  the  meat  beautiful  virgins  the  town  of 
Cratcma  could  afford,  "  uniting  all  the  meet  admirable  parts 
in  one  sui^le  figure and  Zeuxis  was  right :  but  it  is  push- 
ing ideality  too  far,  to  make  a  photographic  repreeentation 
of  <Hie  person  from  various  models,  anil  patent  it. 

Lux. 


PnoTOOBAwnc  CcffiES  Of  Bank  Notes  Pekvbnted.— 
Beccntly  mveral  attempb^  to  counterfeit  bank  notes  by  means 
of  photography  have  been  successful ;  and  this  ftaud  has  not 
be^  confined  to  bank  notes — other  valuable  documents  having 
been  copied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  thought  that  this  kind 
of  fraud  was  rendered  impossible  by  printing  the  documents 
referred  to  in  ink  of  two  difi^nt  otuours,  so  that  phot<^;r^hy 
iilioiildrepToduoetbembothinUack.  It  was  soon  founds  however, 
tkat  whife  black  ink>  which  hss  ourbon  tx  its  baas,  renuuned 
noanailable  by  any  chemical  reagent,  the  ordinary  coloured  inks 
could  be  eaaly  removed  from  the  paper,  and  a  photographic  copy 
then  taken  of  the  remainder.  A  subsequent  opeiation  tras 
employed  for  printing  in  the  coloured  ink,  upon  this  paper, 
that  portion  which  had  been  expunged  fi-om  the  onginal. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  oolotured 
ink  capable  of  resisting  all  chemical  agents;  and  tiiis,  it 
is  Hud,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Geoige  Ah^hews,  assistfld  by 
Dr.  Sterty  Hont,  of  Montreal,  by  calcined  oxide  of  cSmnnium, 
a  rabrtanee  of  a  fine  green  colour,  whidi,  manufactured  into 
an  ink,  known  as  "Canada  Bank  Note  Tint,"  is  used  for 
printing  a  geometrical  design  on  the  ground  of  the  bank  note, 
upon  whi(^  the  value  and  denomination  is  afterwards  im- 
pressed in  black  ink  in  the  usual  TFay.  This  method  of  printing 
bank  notes  is  now  in  extensive  use  in  Canada  and  tiie  ITnited 
States.   The  prooess  hw  been  patoited  in  Engbud. 

tesamvBNxn  ov  Iodidb  ov  Sxltxb  to  Ltost. — Ti,  Ed. 
Fortbi  faia  patdiAad  some  xeanarks  on  tlie  eemalrility  at  iodide 
of  silver ;  be  says :— "  It  is  now  a  well-known  bet  that,  fw 
iodide  of  rilver  to  be  senntive  to  light,  it  must  neoessarily 
have  been  prepared  nith  an  excess  of  ralver;  in  this  condi- 
Uon,  if  an  excess  of  iodide  be  added,  all  sensitiveness  disap- 
pears;  the  simie  is  the  case  with  bromides,  chlorides,  Ac, 
of  the  same  metal ;  the  senfitiveness  returns  when  the  re* 
qniftte  excess  of  Mlver  is  added.  But  whi^  is  more  curious 
ittd  less  knoira,  ilthoa^  in  oonfinmUy  with  the  tluKny  which 
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led  to  my  discovering  it,  is,  ttiat  a  Ii^m  of  sensitive  iodide, 
or  of  br<Hno-i0dide  of  nlver  upon  paper  or  glass,  exp<»Bd  to 
either  difTused  Ught,  or  to  that  which  emanates  i^om  a  lens,  not 
only  loses  all  sensitiveness  in  an  iodide  bath,  but  also  v3l  traces 
of  the  impression  caused  by  the  light.  Thus,  when  a  coDo- 
dionized  glass,  or  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  has  been  sensitised, 
and  exp^ed  in  a  camera  for  the  time  necessiu>y  to  obtiua  a 
proof,  if,  inst^  of  developing  it,  it  be  placed  for  an  instant  in 
an  iodide  bath,  the  action  of  the  light  upon  it  is  annihilated, 
and  it  may  be  sensitised  anew,  and  a  fresh  impression  mi^  bo 
obtained  upon  it  without  any  trace  of  the  first  picture  being 
visible  on  development :  the  plate  behaving  predMly  bke  a  new 
pUte  wMoh  has  never  been  used." 


THE  AUBASTHNB  PSOOlBB. — COLLODnHT  PO8mVC0  (HH 
CLOTH. — ViaXETTB  POSmTXS.  —  BACnKBOUKD  WITH 
LIGHT  CESTSE. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  again  ooming 
befiire  the  public  as  the  editor  of  a  first-rate  jonmal  wMw 
is,  like  "  FothergiU's  Process,"  the  best  out. 

"No  doubt  some  of  your  readers  are,  like  myself^  fond  of 
anything  new,  bo  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  dodges* 
which  perhaps  a  great  many  don't  know,  and  many  do. 

I  see  a  deal  about  the  alabastrine  process  for  glass  positives, 
which  produces  exquinte  whites.  It  is  said  they  nave  not 
the  nn^easant  bine  cast  c£  those  done  by  (he  chloride  of 
mercury  process.  Butitisevident,  from  the  yellowness  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  left  undissolved  on  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
tliat  th^  are  done  1:^0  diloride  of  mercury  proces.  After 
fixing  liie  positive,  wash  away  the  cyanide  and  soak  in  hot 
water  to  free  it  tciim,  all  traces  (£  that  reagent ;  drain,  placs 
on  a  lerrdling  stand,  and  pour  on  re-developing  Bolntion 
oonwoaed  cf  1  oance  irator,  20  dropa  saturated  Bolati<m  of 
bicbWide  of  mcRnry  in  moriatie  acid,  20  nains  protonil^ 
phate  of  iroai,  12  grainB  mtrate  of  potwdi,  ^  dncfam  alcohol, 
and  albv  it  to  remain  on  five  or  tm  minutes  until  tiie  de- 
sired effect  is  gained. 

Taking  diiwct  posiUvea  on  oil  cbth,  &c  Xhia  may  be 
d(me  by  fiutening  the  oil  ck»th  to  a  ^jlaas  plate  with  white 
wax,  and  [soccea  by  cleaning,  &c,  in  the  usual  way.  Jf 
the  oil  cloth  be  <^  inferior  quality,  the  warp  and  shuts 
showing  piominraitly  throng^  the  blacks,  ooat  it  witii  a 
vaznish  made  of  minatd  naphtha,  asphaltum,  and  Indian 
rubber  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  allow  it  to  dry 
befcve  coating  with  collodion^  &c.  Card  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  by  coating  one  side  with  gelatine,  Iceland  moss, 
or  any  other  substance,  to  prevent  the  varnish  from  soaking 
throng  Some  prefer  transferring  tho  film  in  order  to  get 
the  rights  and  lefts  cesrect.  The  quickest  way  to  do  this  ii 
to  use  a  tludc  coUodion  giving  a  very  skinny  film,  and  take 
the  picture.  After  fixate  and  waabing  lay  the  plato  in  a 
di^  of  irater— sligfatfy  acid  witii  mlphnric  «cid-^«nd  in  a 
short  time  the  fflm  will  be  toai  floating  above  tiie  plate. 
Gettheplate  mder  the  film,  allowing  a  little  to  hang  over 
oneedge,  and  lift  it  outof  the  dish.  Hold  Iha  plate  in  ^onr 
left  hand  and  take  the  oil  clotii  in  your  right  and  mb  it  on 
your  trowsers  until  it  is  warm,  whidi  will  cause  it  to  expand, 
then  lay  it  on  your  fihn,  mak  ont  all  air  bnbl^  with  your 
fingers,  and  separate  tiie  oil  doth  frmn  the  gha  at  tho  end 
where  tiie  fibn  hangs  over. 

There  are  many  ways  of  vimetting  paper  positives 
besides  ndng  vignette  passes  and  utparatus  between  the 
camera  and  object.  A  vignette  glass  may  be  made  by 
pasting  an  oval  piece  of  black  paper  on  a  piece  of  white,  and 
taking  a  native  with  the  lens  out  of  a  focus.  A  vignette 
portrait  may  be  made  1^  cntting  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  mill- 
board and  holding  it  over  the  pressure  frame  whilst  printing 
and  keerping  it  gently  in  motion  to  prevent  its  printing  the 
outiine  hara.  Or  uty  the  above  mulboard  on  the  pressore 
frame  and  ]^ace  cotton  wool  a^n^md  i^^^^^g^^^^ 
go  ti^nnor  towindB  tin  oentre.  JL  eoHA  vasnbTnditBt  a 
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broken  paese-partont,  miniu  thfc  glan,  and  paste  a  piece  of 
wet  tisgae  paper  on  the  back,  so  that  when  dry  it  will  be 
tight  like  a  arum.  When  dry  take  a  bnufa  and  some  gam- 
boge and  paint  all  round  the  edge  ;  then  take  Indian  ink 
ana  stroke  off  towards  the  centre,  to  give  the  required  efiect, 
and  lay  it  on  the  frame  whilst  {ninting,  which  will  take  very 
litlte  longer,  from  the  lic^t  conung  through  the  paper. 

Smne  wish  to  get  a  white  place  bdiiDd  the  head.  To  do 
this  you  must  pint  the  background  of  your  negative  the 
same  as  far  pontiTes,  so  that  no  light  can  get  through  it,  by 
grinding  raw  nmber  with  drop  bluk,  and  flake  white  wiui 
gum  aralnc  and  water,  brushing  it  on  wet.  Print  two 
pictures  and  cut  the  first  one  out  round  the  figure,  and 
allow  it  to  blacken  in  the  light,  then  take  the  one  cut  out 
and  lay  it  on  the  other,  so  that  the  light  wiU  not  injure  it, 
and  expose  ia  the  pressure  frame  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool 
over  the  place  intended  to  be  white,  and  keep  it  gently 
moTing  to  give  the  proper  gradation  of  shade ;  or  cover  the 
whole  with  a  piece  <^  bkck  paper,  and  lift  each  comer  alter- 
nately to  allow  the  light  to  get  under  the  sides  as  far  as  re- 
quired. A  print  &om  a  negative  of  this  description  may, 
on  being  covered  up,  have  another  ncf;atiTe  of  a  landscape, 
&c.,  laid  on  to  print  background.  Sapient. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  "Sapient"  for  his  letter,  and'shall 
be  pleased  to  communicate  any  more  at  his  ingenious 
"  dodgw  "  to  OUT  readen.] 


NEUTKALISINQ  THE  HXTBATE  BATH.— CHLOBIDE  OF  OAD- 
MIUU. — ^FOWD^Y  FrnOXTUNB. — ^POSITIOH  07  THE 
BTOP  IN  A  LENS. 

Sib,— In  using  oxide  of  silver  to  neutralise  a  nitrate  bath 
containing  acetic  acid,  I  have  produced  a  quantity  of  snow- 
like  cryBtals  (acetate  of  diver,  I  suwoae)  which  remain 
floating  in  the  bath,  and,  of  coorae,  render  it  useless ;  can  it 
be  macte  all  right  again?  X  luive  about  20  ounces  of  it.  I 
have  tried  to  make  collodion  as  noommended  at  p.  35,  but 
I  cannot  make  chloride  oi  cadmium  diieolve.  Z  have  tried 
various  means,  dissolving  them  aqnrafdy,  and  then  mixing, 
and  also  triturating  them  together  in  a  lUOTtar,  but  all  to 
no  irarpose ;  I  got  nothing  bat  a  tiiick,  cream-nke  liquid. 
I  auo  tried  a  few  drops  water,  but  eot  the  same  rondt. 
What  must  I  do  to  make  them  diss^ve?  In  preparing 
powdery  pyrozyline,  is  it  advisable  to  have  the  temperature 
of  the  acids  heated  so  high  as  170°  or  180°  Fahrenhdt,  and 
how  Ipng  should  the  cotton  remain  in  the  mixed  acids? 
What  distance  should  a  stop  be  placed  in  front  of  a  2^  view 
lens,  with  14  inches  focus  ?  In  copying  phot(^raphs  with  a 
portrait  combination,  should  tJie  stop  Iw  in  front  or  between 
the  lenses?  Knowing  the  practiod  value  of  the  above 
queries,  I  have  been  rather  lengthy  in  my  communicatimi ; 
I  hope  yon  will  deem  this  a  sufficient  apology. 

Pebsevebance. 

[Our  correspondent  has  produced  acetate  of  silver,  hj^  the 
union  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  bath  with  the  oxide  of  silver 
used  for  neutralising  it.  The  presence  of  this  body  in  small 
quantities  is  rather  an  improvement  with  some  collodions, 
but,  in  too  great  quantities,  it  is  very  prejudicial :  the  best 
plan  to  follow  in  such  a  case  as  the  above  is,  to  make 
the  bath  as  cold  as  poeuble  (near  the  freezing  point),  and 
then  to  filter  it  from  the  crystals ;  the  low  temperature  will 
cause  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  crystallise 
out. 

The  earnest  plan  to  get  a  refractoiy  substance  to  dissolve 
is,  to  triturate  it  together  with  the  liquid  used  as  a  solvent 
in  a  mort-ar ;  the  plan  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  previ- 
ously to  the  salt,  is  likely  to  be  i^jurioos.  The  solubiuty  of 
chloride  of  cadmium  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  alcohol 
loed.  If  our  correspondent  will  follow  the  above  plan,  using 
all  the  alcohol  wh^  we  recommended,  he  will  succeed  in 
getting  oil,  or  nearly  all  disaolred.  The  dight  residue,  if 
any,  may  with  safety  be  disregarded. 
t,  .The  tanperature  ca  the  nuxed  adds  in  pn^wring  powdery 


pyroxyltne  should  not  exceed  160°  Fahrenhat ;  the  oottoa. 
may  remain  in  the  acids  for  about  half  a  minute. 

Wo  have  found  the  best  position  for  a  stop  in  front  of  a 
view  lens,  provided  that  the  lens  h;e  properly  calculated  and 
achromatiaed  fiv  photognidiic  purposes,  to  beat  j^r  off  as  it 
is  pOHuble  to  put  it  wiOout  givmg  dark  comers  to  the 
jncture ;  poflsibfy  this  pontion  may  not  be  theoretically  the 
most  correct,  but  it  is  a  very  good  general  nde  to  go  by,  auod 
one  easily  rememberod.  It  is  a  mistake  to  fanqr  that  all 
portrait  combinations  require  the  stop  to  hs  placed  exactly 
m  the  middle,  between  the  two  lenses.  Forh^t  tiomlnna- 
tioQB  by  different  makers  r«;[uire  the  stop  to  be  placed  at  a 
different  position,  and  this  ia  frec[uaatlT  some  point  befbre 

the  front  lens.   Putting  it  invariably  tettown  the  '  *~ 

a  very  Frocmstean  philoK^y.] 


ECOSOMISIKG  WATER  IN  OUT-DOOR  PnOTOQRAPUY. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  confidence  iu  twinging  the  foUowiog 
formula  under  the  notice  oi  your  numerooB  leaden,  as 
it  has  given  me  most  per&ct  and  certain  rasaUa.  I  nw 
a  portable  tent ;  it  is  quite  large  enough  to  irork  in,  uid 
wul  pack  inude  a  9  X  7  canien  ;  in  additttm  to  iriuob 
I  take  with  me  a  9  X  7  water-tight  bath,  lu^ding  16 
ounces  of  a  40-grain  solution,  3  ounces  of  collodion,  6  ounces 
of  devdoper,  12  ounces  of  syrup,  and  a  lij^ht  woodai  bath  to 
dip  the  plates  in  after  devebpment ;  also  a  ^ilat*  box  con- 
taining 7  plates  9x7.  On  arriving  at  the  mteaided  ^ot, 
the  cover  is  thrown  over  the  camera  stand  to  iaam  the  trat, 
the  camera  then  screwed  on,  and  the  view  focussed.  A 
small  box  which  contains  the  chemicals,  serves  also  as  a  seat 
for  the  operator  inside.  The  plate  is  then  coated  with  any 
good  colbdion,  and,  after  exposure,  devdc^ied  with 

Froto-sul^teof  inn    20  grains. 

Citric  add    i  „ 

Nitrate  of  potassR    15  „ 

Alcoh(d    30  drops. 

Water    1  oonce. 

"When  the  details  are  fully  brought  out,  the  plate  is  drained 
on  the  ground  1^  a  few  seconds,  then  dipped  in  the  wooden 
bath ;  wis  ia  made  the  depth  of  the  plate,  bo  tbalt  no  di{fier 
is  required ;  tiw  bath  is  fllled  with  syn^  made  Ihos : — 

Brown  sugar   1  ouaoe. 

Water   2i  „ 

Beaufoy'B  acetic  acid    1  drachm. 

Honey   IJ  „ 

This  syrup  will  keep  the  plate  moist  till  it  is  brought  lumie, 
then  it  ia  washed  and  cleared,  and  redeveloped  with  pyro., 
and  a  nnall  quantity  of  silver  aolution.  The  eymp  has  the 
doable  effect  t£  keeping  the  film  firm  on  the  glasi,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  pyrogallic,  giving  greater  in- 
tensity.  The  time  ooeuined  in  geUing  tlw  negative  will  be 
only  a  few  niinutes,  and  the  extra  luggage  to  cany,  a  mere 
npthing.-^Youn  truly,  Thomas  Guluveb. 
Swansea.   

TO  HOLD  TOE  SENBITIVE  CALOTYPB  PAPER  IN  THE  DABK 

SLIDE. 

Sir, — ^I  have  read  with  great  care  your  instructions  in 
the  "  Calotype  Process."  I  have  Uboured  at  many  works 
in  the  hope  of  beooming  expert  at  all  the  paper  processes ;  but, 
to  this  moment,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  when  I 
have  made  any  or  all  of  tiieee  prepared  papers,  I  can  con- 
trive to  take  a  jacture  with  them  in  the  camera.  None  of 
the  aUe  nanattves  I  have  read  consider  bo  simple  a  matter 
worth  mentioning.  Suppose  I  cut  iho  paper  to  the  ip™  fj£ 
one  of  the  (passes  used  for  ibe  dide,  and  insert  this  paper  as 
I  do  the  g^an,  the  spring  of  the  shutter  will  pren  it  Ibrwaxda. 
If  I  put  a  glass  betbre  or  behind  the  pap«>,  I  fear  it  will  be 
wrinkled ;  perhaps  thore  should  be  a  gfaas  before,  and  «ie 
behind  the  paper  to  keep  it  smooth,  but  my  slide  will  hold 
no  more  than  one  glass.  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  say 
what  is  the  orthodox  %cay  of  dcnng  that  whidi,  to  every  one 
else,  must  be  very  simple  and  vof'lkataniL^lh^^  a 
pusrie  to— Yours,  &c.    Digitized  by.VjO^*Jffl)foblfcicv8, 
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rD»  meet  wml  w«y  to  pkoe  the  seiiBitiTe  paper  in  the 
diK  slide  of  the  cmmto  ib,  to  pat  it  between  two 
^HHB ;  Imt,  in  onr  oomipeMhMt^  ose,  this  plan  ia  inad- 
ainlile,  both  baeuae  the  i^iaoe  is  sot  eafident,  and  also 
because  the  BeBiitiTe  sorfeoe  wookl  not  be  iii  the  correct 
feDDB.  Ute  papa-  most  be  in  Jroitt  of  a  pieoe  of  ^ass, 
■mihr  to  a  film  of  odlodion,  nd  there  are  tiro  vays  of 
«ftctfag  thtt.  Hie  wper  may  be  wad  wetj  and,  having  bean 
cat  ivtW  nnte,  the  Mck  ca  ft  ni^  be  anqi^  Btwdc  to  the 
gltm  by  the  adfaaiion  of  the  two  vet  aorfiMca,  dther  niOi 
or  vMiowt  (he  inAeiporilioD  <rf^  s  pieoe  of  irat  hfeUmg 
or,  if  the  paper  be  uied  dr^,  it  oiay  be  cat  laiger  tiuntte 
^wa  plate,  and  thaa,  haviag  piaoad  the  pi^er  fine  down- 
mdi  on  a  dean  pad  of  falottii^  PH>Vi  l»y  ^  g^MS  on 
aad  turn  over  ihe  edges  ot  the  pi^iv  to  the  baiok  o£  the 
t^am,  vhere  ftatan  them  with  oMDent;  in  either  oaae  the 
gkMhoUiogthe  nmar  iatobe  iaaertsd  on  the  pUte-bokter 
aa  if  it  were  a  collodion  jdate  \  (a  pieoeof  maa  wu  will 
be  fimnd  to  aiisww  Tery  wett.) 


TO  TU»FER  0LA88  P08ITXTX8  TO  GUiXXV  LKATBSK. 

SoUj^Pedi^Hi  the  fiJlowing  method  of  traaftnii^  poei- 
tive  pietatea  on  glaea  to  patent  leather,  te.,  may  be  naefiil 
to  aome  of  yoar  nomerooB  readers.  I  hare  praotiaad  it 
nrndf  fitr  amne  time,  and  find  it  to  answer  exoeminj^well. 
Fmt,  take  some  poaitire  collodion,  and  thiclcen  it  with  gon 
cotton  nntil  it  will  barely  run  orar  the  plate,  derdcp,  and 
fix  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  that  the  pctnre  is  w^ 
washed ;  pat  into  a  dish  or  plate  I  ounce  of  common  water, 
and  6  w  8  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  put  your  picture  into  this, 
and  work  the  dish  backwards  and  forwards  until  you  gently 
looaen  the  film ;  then  take  it  out,  lay  your  leather  on  to  the 
oolloditm,  carefully  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and  working 
the  air  babbles  out ;  ^n  quickly  raise  one  comer  of  the 
leatiko*,  and  atrip  evenly  o^  and,  if  properly  managed,  the 
picture  is  perfect,  and  permanent.  To  prevent  coriing  up 
whv  drying,  I  tie  the  leather  KHmd  a  la^  bottle^  Hoiuig 
that  yoa  may  have  every  soocesB  in  your  new  field  c£  laoour, 
bdere  me,  yoars,  &c.,  £.  H. 


BKOWK  PAPEB  BACKGBOUND. 

SiK, — have  pisceived  in  the  "  Fhotoorapbic  News  " 
ancfal  ccmmanicationa  on  the  sabject  of  backgrounds. 

I  can  reoommend,  both  for  cheapneBs  and  excellence, 
eonuDon  brown  paper,  strained  on  a  wooden  frame.  It  may 
be  obteined  in  continuous  lengths,  five  or  six  feet  in  width. 
Bj  arranging  the  frame  on  which  it  is  strained  behind  the 
litter,  either  vertically,  or  at  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle  with 
the  ground,  any  tint  may  be  produced,  acoordii^  to  the 
degree  of  light  &11ing  on  the  surfiK».  It  is  well  to  damp 
the  paper  brfbre  straining  it  on  the  frame,  in  order  that,  by 
ilB  aiAaeqaeat  contraction,  it  ma^  jmaent  an  even  BurfiHK ; 
oUm  wiae,  in  damp  weather  it  will  be  inclined  to  nye,  and 
ftm  pocken,  W.  F.  W. 


nOPPINQ  OUT  THE  8EIE8  0¥  PAFEK  KEOATn'Ee. 

Sir, — ^Yoar  correspondent,  W.  M.,  asks,  whether  he  can 
obtain  a  dark  vehicle  for  stopping  out  the  skies,  &c.,  on 
waxed  p^er  natives.  I  find  the  moist  lamp-black  (water 
ofdoar)  sold  in  tubes  to  answer  well  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
iBmored  by  having  a  Uttle  Indian  yellow  mixed  with  it, 
and  abuold  not  be  too  much  diluted,  as  it  works  better  when 
aiodenUely  thick.  If  the  native  is  slightly  damped,  by 
pheing  it,  for  a  short  time,  m  a  sheet  of  wetted  blotting 
paper,  it  will  take  the  colour  readily.  The  Indian  yellow 
wne  amy  abo  be  nsed  to  improve  any  portions  of  tiie 
negative  that  ^nut  too  daridy  tar  the  general  effect. 

Croydon.  Au<3Cis. 


ANBWEBS  TO  MINOR  QUEBIES. 

Pbbcipitatb  on  DitrriNo  a  Silver  Bath. — W.  B.  N.  C. 
boa  added  distilled  water  to  hiit  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  findii 
it  thrown  down  a  precipitate ;  thL->,  he  concludes,  arisoi 
firom  the  diittilled  water  not  having  been  pure,  but  containinir 
chlorides.  On  adding  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  turbid 
bath,  he  is  surpriaed  to  ^nd  that  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and 
the  both  beoome«i  clear.  Queries: — Can  the  precipitate  have 
been  chloride  of  rilver,.as  thii  xubstanoe  is  stated  to  be  UMiuble, 
and  will  the  bath  be  injured  ?  Our  correspondent  has  follcn 
into  an  error  wfai<^  not  only  photographers,  but  experienced 
chemists,  sometimes  make.  It  ii  not  generally  known  that 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver,  ^though  iasoluble  in 
wat»r  ,  is  capable  of  diss  airing  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water 
containing  nilnte  <rf  aQver,  the  quantity  (Ussolved  increanag 
with  the  MBont  of  nitrate  present.  Suppotdng  a  mlution  of 
nitrate  (tf  Aver  <tf  a  certain  strength  be  taken,  and  this  saturated 
with  sny  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned  silver  salts,  the  addition 
of  water  wiB,  fiy  vmhnung  tke  tokmt  fveer  irf  tiie  nitrate  of 
silver,  oause  a  preeipitalion  of  the  disaolyed  chloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide.  Freijnentiy  ehenwta  aeouae  distiUed  water  of  oon- 
tatniag  ddotides,  hesHue  a  preoii»Ue  is  formed  on  testing  it 
witii  nitrate  of  niver  eoltitien,  when  the  flnlt  lies  in  the  latter. 
In  our  oomspendenf  8  osse  the  addkion  of  watw  to  the  b^ 
has  caused  the  ipnttpMiiM  of  the  iodidQ  of  sUvtv  with  wfai<^  it 
had  beoome  satonted.  When,  however,  the  be^  orystads  of 
niMe  of  silver  were  added,  Ute  hath  became  again  of  its  ori- 
ginal stoengtii,  legaiDed  ita  Bolwctpoww  en  the  mdide  of  nlver, 
■nd  the  preoq^lato  re-ttwdved. 

Focal  tHroTH  or  Ookpouev  RnsusBEs,  and  Haovz- 
VTiNo  PowEB  OF  Telbscopbs.— T.  O.  widies  to  know  how  to 
find  out  the  magnifying  power  of  a  compound  eyeglass,  and 
also  a  telescope,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  constituent  leta&i 
being  known.  To  find  the  focal  length  of  a  oompound  lens  of 
the  Hujgenian  or  n^ative  oonstruotion,  divide  twice  the  product 
of  the  fooal  lengths  of  the  lenses  which  compose  it  by  their 
sum :  thus,  if  the  food  lengths  of  the  fi^dand  eye-glasses  are  3 

3  X  S  K  1 

and  1,  that  of  the  equivalent  lens  is  equal  to  — j —  =i|. 

To  find  the  focal  length  of  a  Bamsdeo's  or  potithe  eye-piece, 
divide  the  product  of  the  foo^  lengths  of  the  lenses  composing 
it  by  th^  sum,  less  the  distance  between  the  lenses :  thus,  if 
the  focal  length  of  each  lens  be  1'5  indi,  and  the  distance 

between  them  1  inch,  it  will  be  — 3-^ri=^=  ^'^'^  =  ^^y- 
The  magnifying  power  of  a  tele:<<^ope  is  found  by  dividing  the 
focal  let^h  of  the  c^jeot-s^ass  by  that  of  the  eye-gtoss. 

ACETO-WITBATK  OF  SlLVEB  FOB  PeINTINO  PcBPOSBS.— 
Barium  has  a  quantity  of  aceto-nttiate  of  silver  which  has  been 
used  for  the  albumen  process,  and  now,  having  no  further  use 
for  it  in  that  way,  onks  whether  it  can  be  used  tat  printing. 
If  carbonate  oi  soda  he  added  until  a  dight  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  will  not  dissolve  on  atptation,  and  then,  after 
filtering,  a  few  dropaof  ao^c  acid  be  used,  it  will  do  for  exciting 
positive  paper,  provi^d  the  solution  have  the  proper  number  of 
gruus  of  nitrate  per  ounce  of  water :  if  it  be  below  60  or  80 
grains,  add  more.  Barium  also  asks  if  a  collodion  plate  whM^ 
has  bmn  developed  in  a  dork  tent  con  bo  brought  with  sareW 
into  the  open  air  to  be  fixed.  If  the  developmg  solution  be 
washed  off  with  water,  this  may  be  done  without  danger ;  but  if 
any  developing  solution  remain  on  the  surfiMe,  there  will  be 
danger  of  a  depont  over  the  surfiwe.  [For  the  ^her  query,  see 
AoedenUing  Agnti  in  our  dictionary.} 

Bnlaeosd  POBiTivn..— £F.  S.  inqiures  if  enhirged  poutives 
can  be  printed  from  small  negatives  by  means  of  a  quarter  i^tte 
double  oomlnnatitm,  either  by  a  copying  camera,  or  by  plainng 
the  ordinuy  camera  i^ainst  a  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened 
room  and  receiving  the  magnified  iiuage  on  a  screen  or  stand  to 
hold  the  paper.  Jho  what  preparation  of  paper  would  be  most 
suitable.  The  plan  mentioned  above  ^^ill  answer  if  properly 
carried  out.  The  portrait  leiw  should  be  retened,  and  the  cap 
end  placed  next  to  the  sHiaitive  paper  at  several  feet  oBT,  and  the 
other  end  opposite  the  small  negative  at  a  distance  a  little 
greater  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  A  strong  light  (sun- 
Hght  by  preference)  shouhl  shine  through  the  native,  and  no 
ouier  ught  most  find  its  way  into  tiM  room.  The  focussing 
may  be  eaidly  managed  by  varying  the  distance  of  ^c  lens  from 
the  negative.    The  ooloi^  pro»^iiKcgB58aJ*\^*B'g>Wl 
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numbers  of  thft  ''Nxvs,"  niQ  !»  belt  hdivMl  te  tiie  purpose 
of  copying  in  this  way. 

Pictures  on  'White  Chtka.— -7.  W.  The  plctiires  toe 
oollodion  trao^itted  jxiMftve^  vhioh  have  been  ottber  token  in  a 
copying  camera  from  a  ne^^ve,  or  else  printed  from  a  nmotive 
by  superposition.  Blackening  aftemiuiLs,  by  perchloride  of 
mercury  and  then  ammonia,  improren  them. 

Pabticulahs  fob  Building  a  Glass  Room. — CAmicwis 
going  to  build  a  glass  room,  &c.,  and  nislies  for  information  on 
the  Eubjeot.  So  much  depends  upon  tlte  space  of  ground  that 
may  be  covered,  the  scale  of  operations  intended  to  be  carried 
on,  and  the  Iwgth  of  the  operator's  purse,  tlutt  we  can  only  ^ve 
vcrv  gcnet^  hintd  on  the  above  su'^eot.  In  our  ** Catechism" 
will  uiortly  appear  as  muob  instruction  on  ttus  sulgeot  as  will  be 
generally  usenit  to  our  readers 

TO  COKBESPONDENTS. 

%*  A»  importaat  IHter  fwm.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Mvrschel,  "  0»  ike 
fiotographia  Propertiet  qf  a  Nsw  MataiUo  ElemmU — Ju- 
nonium"  wiU  appear  in  ou^  n«xt  wek'a  tmmher, 

Z.-^Plean  paper  is  used  for  floating  on  the  albumen  and  salt. 

B,  J>. — The  photograph  yon  have  sent  is  a  very  good  ^pwdmen 
of  the  prooees.   We  do  not  think  your  du^es  too  high. 

A3T  Aqv&tiht.  EHeuTm.— Yonr  flrat  ((omea  hm  wlrmij 
been  ftd^  answerod.  Tone  first,  tiien  fix. 

H.  B.— The  piece  of  pi«>er  indoaed  is  iodised  vmxed  jMpir,  and 
is  totally  ua&t,  thowire,  for  the  oalotype  prooeea. 

Kit.  Sil. — We  much  r^et  that  yon  diould  have  been  so 
deceived,  but  ve  cannot  say  more.  It  is  not  poenble  that  we 
can  be  alw:im  answerable  for  advertisers  ke^HUg  faith  wil^ 
the  words  of  their  advertisements.  We  are  much  oUiged  tor 
the  formulay  and  lutve  made  use  of  it  in  another  part  of  the 
"NxvB."  Tour  other  qoeriaa  have  been  rtomtiy  aaswared. 

H.  C. — We  regret  we  cannot  ftmush  you  with  the  particolars. 

J.  C.  L.— We  thank  yon  for  the  formula,  but  do  not  see  how  it 
would  apply  to  acid  steins. 

A  TOUNO  AuATEUB,  Glamoi^anriiira.— If  you  favour  us  with 
an  addressed  envelope,  we  will  forward  the  desired  infbrmation. 

Ik  L.  B.  Canvas.— Portrait  combinations  sttqtped  down  will 
give  equally  good  relief  in  a  twin  stereoscopic  camem  as  a 
pair  of  single  lenses.  The  ftvmer  letter  alluded  to  not  re- 
ceived, l&uiks  for  the  extnot 

T.  Clabe.— We  are  obliged  for  your  information.  In  our  next 
number,  however,  will  be  given  a  long  article  on  the  subject 
of  Fothergill's  process. 

B.  W.  F. — 1.  Some  apparatus  is  made  for  6(  x  S\  stereoscopic 
plates;  we  ure  not  in  fovour,  however,  of  a  departure  from 
the  usual  6}  X  3^  size.  2.  Gronnd  j^ass.  8.  Already 
aiHwered.  4.  No  definite  distttnoe ;  we  prefer  only  a  few  inches. 

J.  AscouoH.--Fowder  the  amber  findy ;  and  the  dilcffoform 
wilL  in  a  few  days,  dissolve  as  mnoh  as  will  be  Mceeaair. 

W.  M.— 1  and  2,  The  plan  yo«  mention,  if  pn^ierly  foUowed 
out,  will  wash  your  piotores  enongfa.  8.  No  good  process. 

Chmicus. — 1.  Alreaidy  Mwwered.  2.  Very  uiuetisfactory. 
3.  The  plan  has  been  suggested,  tried,  patented,  and  given  up 
ft  year  or  two  ago.    It  will  not  answer  well  in  practice. 

A.  B.,  Dumfermline.— They  are  very  bad,  if  they  will  do  no 
better  than  you  state. 

Ck  B.— It  will  not  keep  many  di^^s  even  in  the  dark^  if  it  oon- 
tains  Avw. 

YtmsQ  Aiumm.— 8m  a  note  on  stt^tping  out  the  ildet  of 

paper  nc«ativeB  in  the  present  numbw. 
J.  A.  L. — MBU  hypo,  has  aoodentall^  got  on  to  the  papor  beft>re 

exposure.  We  recqirooate  yonr  kmd  wifdi. 

C.  J.  P.~We  fiear  we  cannot  do  as  yon  wish. 

C.  P.  and  H.  C.  had  better  advertise  in  onr  oolumnn. 

A  SvBSCBiBXB.— The  stm  is  for  the  purpose  of  coufimng  the 
aotaon  of  the  centrt  of  Uie  1ms  to  the  oURre  of  tiie  picture, 
and  the  tdgt  of  tbe  lens  to  Uie  oitfsr  para  of  the  picture ; 
owsequent^,  if  t^e  dinneter  of  the  tons  be  not  in  propo- 
relation  to  the  foosl  Icogfi^  the  outer  parts  of  the  picture  will 
sufi'er. 

J.  W.,  Edinburgh.— We  are  much  obliged  fat  your  land  infor- 
mation. We  cannot  believe  what  r^ort  says,  but  "seeing  is 
believing  f  we  have  written  for  information  to  the  artist 
himself,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  see  some  specimens. 

O.  X. — 1.  Add  8  drachms  <tf  old  odlodion}  shake  well,  and 
filter.  2.  Carbonate  of  soda. 


a  T.  B.-^We  have  already  heard  of  U;  and  hope  to  9m  par- 

tioulars  in  our  next 
C.  L. — ^No;  exoipting  Ix  astroncmical  purposes. 
TourouBS  PsoFiCE.— 1.  Tee ;  if  the  Iras  be  good,  and  have  a 

small  stop.   8.  Yes;  wa  may,  however,  giv«  our  own;  but 

cannot  say  that  it  will  be  best  for  beginners.  9.  Already 

answered. 

T.  P.— The  ;prooea8  referred  to  u  identical  with  M.  HaudciyX 
to  appear  m  otir  ncit. 

Daouebheottpe.— Try  tlie  formula  at  page  83.  We  should 
like  the  details  of  your  procetis. 

Hahby.— 1.  The  ^Im  of  collodion  o^t  always  to  be  trans- 
parent ;  but  vou  cannot  make  the  iwpottt  so'  by  Tamishii^, 
2.  Add  chloride  of  gold. 

I/IGKUM.— Oiur  **  Catechism  *•  will  be  yonr  best  guide.  Tour 
optical  difHcuItieii  will  be  perhaps  soh-ed  in  the  articles  which 
will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages,  signed  V. 

H.  T.  T.— Hss  your  oollodion  properly  settled  P 

fi.  H. — It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  in  the  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, the  requisite  information  to  enable  amateurs  to  grind 
and  construct  thur  own  achrcmiatic  lem«s. 

Pehsevesance. —  There  is  no  rally  practical  process  known 
for  takii^  direct  pontives  on  paper  in  the  camera. 

A.  Y.  Z. — The  daguerrotype  process  is  so  little  used  now,  that 
we  doubt  if  a  series  of  articles  on  it  would  be  of  any  interest 
to  the  bulk  of  our  readers. 

A  G.  6. — 1.  FcH*  negatives,  2.  The  usual  one.  8.  Yes,  if  a 
small  stopbe  placed  in  j^t.  4.  Already  answered. 

B.  B.  M, — ^The  prindpal  roqui^tes  toe  instantaneous  pictures 
are  good  light,  good  lens,  and  ordinarily  good  chemicals. 
We  bad  the  two  first  in  perfection,  and  with  gl^c^Trhizine  in 
the  bath  and  nearly  colourless  collodion,  no  conjuring  was  re- 
quired to  take  a  picture  of  n^pidly-moving  objects. 

Ptbooal.  Acid. — 1.  An  excellent  paper  on  printing,  fhtmQie 
pen  of  our  talented  correspondent  6,  will  appear  in  an  earlr 
number  — till  then  try  the  formula  given  at  p.  83.  A  sm;^ 
rolling  milt  can  be  purchased  for  about  £5. 

Captain  B.A.— 1.  To  un-iodised  oollodion.  2.  No  plan  is 
known  sufficimtlyrtafrfsandHrtetefor  bepimerstnimvitli 
advantage. 

W.  Dakiho.:— We  win  give  yoor  kttcar  serioot  ooBRdentioii, 
but  oamut  si^  lA^liar  w«  «mi  yet  open  our  eohinuu  to 
such  a  subject. 

J.  Cbabtbbb. —  Use  marine  glue  as  a  cement,  and  vanudi 

vnth  epirit  vamiEh. 

Inquiebb.— They  are  all  for  the  negative  process.  A  good 
lens     however,  the  best  accelerator. 

J.  B.— Hypo.— Q,  E,— Q.  E.  D.— Thomas.— A  Subscriber.— 
Another  Subscriber.— E.  P.— Silver.—  S.  P.— Lux,  F.—  Our 
corre^ndents.wi]l  see  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  save 
them  the  trouble  which  is  indispensable  in  mastering  tbo 
principles  of  airf  science. 

Communications  deeKned  with  thanks :— J .  B.— Potass.  Cyanide. 
—J.  J.  Opie.— F.  W.— A.  P.  P.— Pyro.— T.  G.  C. 

The  inftomation  required  by  the  following  corrccpondents  is 
eithersuch  as  we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in  reorat 
numbers  of  the  "Photoobaphic  News  :"— I).  E.— C.  B.— 
Photo.— &  A— A  Seeker  of  Knowledge.--J.  T.— Amateur 
and  Subeoriber. — ^H.  M.—^A.  tegular  Sabscriber. — In  afix.— 
L.  L.  K.— X  Y.  Z.~irnoIe  Tram.— Aohromatic— Positive. 

In  Type.— B.  G.  S.— J.  L.  S.— e.— A.  Keene.— Earn«t.r- 
F.  W.  B.— Sir  J.  F.  W.  H.— A.  Molson.— M.  Haudoy.— 
T.  Beid.— J.  Heywood.— C.  B.— J.  B.- An  F.C.8.— 
B.  W.  H.— S.  M.— W.  D. 


On  account  of  the  immense  number  of  important  letters  we 
receive,  we  eaanot  promise  Immediate  tnswm  to  qneiiei  ttf 
no  general  interest 

%*  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cbookes,  care  of  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Galpin,  Bdle  Sauvage 
Yard.  Private  letters  for  the  Edito,  if  addressed  to  the  office, 
should  be  marked  "private." 


[ADVaKTiBKiiMir.]— New  Patent!  CIIAPPUIS'  "PAJIFAIT"  8TEBE0- 
SCOPE.  Bize,  Jofanton'i  Pocket  Dlctlontrv.  Thla  fawtnuncnt  It  miuUe  for 
eroiybodr'B  sigbt,  jmrM,  or  pocket   P.  K  Caiprma,  bo1«  Patcnte«,  umI 

BeAscton,  Ac  Wbol««Je,  BeUdV  wd  Export.— «9,  Fl««i^^^  £.c. 
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ON  OBTAINING  STEREOSCOPIC  FICTUBES 
FROM  FLAT  SURFACES. 
Thk  Ttmes  recentW  surprised  its  readers  hj  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  &tng,  of  Eirkald^,  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  stereosoopic  pictores  from  flat  sorfiaces,  a  thing 
which,  it  aajB,  had  been  hitherto  considered  impoaaible. 
Jt  this  were  so,  we  conceiTe  tiutt  the  imponilnuty  was 
inmofl,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  to  aeocan- 
|dish  this  result  had  been  made  nntil  Mr.  Sang  brought  his 
ingenuity  into  play  for  the  purpose.  The  snlgect  of  the 
stereograms,  with  which  that  gentleman  has  favoured  us,  is 
the  well-known  aeries  of  etcmngs,  The  BotUe ;  or,  the 
Drunkard's  Progress,"  1^^  i/b.  George  Cmikahank,  to 
whom  these  reproductions  are  dec^tM.  The  subject  is 
enffidently  lugubrious,  and  not  parlicnlarly  well  adapted  for 
the  stereoeoope,  inasmuch  ss  the  class  of  persons  who  pur- 
chase these  raetures  are  not,  ss  a  role,  addicted  to  what  are 
termed,  no  doubt  ironically,  the  pleasurw  of  the  bottle,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  in  need  of  the  leaeons  conveyed  in  these 
etchings.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  the  point 
ci  considg»ti<m  now  before  as  being  Mr.  Sang's  discovery  of 
adaptiiwflatpiotiiceatatheBteKeonoiie;  andthis,  we  must 
admit,  AS  has  to  a  certain  eztent  succeeded  inacocHnplishing : 
we  say  to  a  certain  extent "  advisedly,  for  though  the 
fignres  themselves  sre  seen  in  relief  in  the  stereoscope,  they 
indivi&ially  laok  that  rotundity  which  is  observable  in 
JtcreograinB  at  olgecfes  taken  in  the  OTdinary  wa^. 

'Diis  ajqiearance  of  flatness  apP^rs  to  us  to  be  inevitable 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  rumours  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  desideratum  at  once  set  us  to  work, 
and  the  specimens  which  were  fiarwarded  to  us  had  not  long 
been  in  oar  possession  before  we  succeeded  in  imitating  their 
efleet  with  prafect  accuracy.  Of  course  it  is  not  m  our 
poww  to  ttaie  that  we  are  in  possefsion  of  the  exact  plan 
irinedi  Ifr.  Sang  cmployB  for  obtaining  the  stereoscopic 
efteti  but  we  lay  the  following  mediod  bobre  our  leaders  as 
haafi  one  which  has  enabled  us  to  |ffodnoe  similar  effects  of 
flirtitioiia  stoeosoopic  TeUef. 

Let  our  readers  take  a  stereoscopic  slide  in  which  there 
are  ol^ects  in  different  pWiea,  and  which  have,  ooDsequently, 
diffirentd^reesofreliffl'.  ItwillbeBeen,afteralittleBCratinT, 
t^t  objects  in  the  foreground  occupy  in  each  picture  slightly 
different  ^ootions  with  respect  to  distant  objects ;  being  in 
the  two  poctores  displaced  laterally  towards  each  other.  On 
examining  one  of  uie  "  Bottle  "  aeries  in  the  same  way,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  that  Uiis  same  difference  of  position  of  the 
figures  is  observable  in  the  two  halves  <^  the  sUde ;  the  r^ht- 
hand  picture  showing  more  bcftkground  on  the  right  deb  of 
the  figures,  and  the  left- hand  picture  more  on  the  left  side 
of  the  fignres.  Now  it  is  raj  evident  that,  from  whatever 
pciiitof  tiew  we  loc&  at  an  etching  or  engraving,  we  cannot 
ne  a  hit  more  bdnnd  any  of  the  imminent  figorea  than  the 
aitiit  has  pennitted  ns  to  see;  oonaequesitly,  as  these  stereo- 
grama  are  ftam  etchings,  and  we  con  see  mcae  of  the  back- 
ground in  one  than  in  the  other,  some  alteration  or  tamper- 
ing with  the  original  print  has  taken  place.  If  the  left 
picture  be  a  true  copy  m  the  etching,  no  camera  could  sec  it 
as  shown  at  the  rignt  of  tiie  slide,  where  the  prominent 
figures  are  laterally  displaced ;  they  could  not  move  sideways 
of  their  own  accord,  and,  therefore,  somebody  has  asisted 
them.  But  if  an  etching  be  talen,  and  one  of  the  promi- 
nent figures  be  cut  out  of  it,  and  then  placed  a  littie  to 
the  left  of  its  original  position,  it  will  oonceal  part  of  the 
hackgroand  im  one  aide  of  it,  but,  at  the  same  tune,  leave  a 


very  ugly  hole  in  the  paper  on  the  other  side ;  this  may  bo 
filled  up  with  white  paper,  and,  by  careful  msuagnneDt,  the 
missing  backgnnuui  arawn  with  a  fine  pen,  dipped  in 

TnHit^n  ink. 

Let  us  now  test  the  truth  of  the  above  supposition, 
by  a  aorutiny  <^  the  remarkable  slides  before  us.  One 
half  each  slide  has,  aoorading  to  the  above,  been  photo- 
graphed direct  from  the  uuinaf  etching,  and  the  other  lujf 
fi«n  another  etddng,  in  wmoh  the  flgims  intended  to  be  in 
relief  have  been  cut  out,  moved  sidewi^  to  a  greater  or  Isss 
extent,  according  to  the  degree  of  rehef  required,  and  the 
s{Ace  which  has  thereby  been  left  vacant,  filled  up  by  hsjid 
wit^  a  continuation  of  the  background.  Which  of  ttie  two 
halves  is  copied  from  the  originu  picture,  the  right  or  left  ? 
On  ezaminmg  the  slides  cf^ully  with  a  microeoope,  the 
edges  of  all  objects  in  the  right  half  appear  p^ectly 
shup  and  crii^  whilst  those  in  the  left-hand  picture 
show  evident  signs  of  wooUiness,  more  so,  however,  on 
the  outer  than  the  inner  nde  of  the  figures.  So  far, 
BO  good;  the  right  half  of  each  slide  is  "the  botUe" 
unsoplustiGated,  whilst  the  figures  in  the  left  half  have 
been  cut  out,  and  moved  sideways.  If  so,  further  scrutiny 
should  show  the  space  fbnner^  occupied  by  the  displaced 
figure,  and  now  occupied  by  the  pen  and  ink  background. 
This  alteration  is  evident  in  aQ  the  slides,  but  more  so  in  some 
than  in  others;  in  No.  1,  the  position  formerly  occupied  h^ 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  table  cloth  in  the  left  picture  is 
clearly  to  be  traced.  In  that  affecting  shde  where  the  young- 
est child  is  lying  in  its  coffin,  the  same  thing  is  observable  in 
the  outline  of  the  mourning  sister  and  the  head  of  the  coffin. 
A  carious  effect  is  perceptiUe  in  No.  3,  on  its  bebg  placed  in 
the  stereoscope ;  the  figure  of  ^aa  little  fi^l,  which,  to  the 
naked  ^e,  appears  to  be  standing  behind  her  mother's  ehsir. 
with  her  hand  resting  on  the  btuk  of  it,  is  thrown  so  &r  in 
the  background,  that  the  oonnectioQ  between  her  body  and 
her  hand  is  entirely  cut  off.  In  No.  6,  where  the  drunken 
wretch  is  striking  his  poor  wifo,  the  fiint  ontliDee,  both  <^ 
himself  and  that  of  the  overturned  table,  are  clearly  to  be 
traced  about  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  fl^vrai 
in  the  left  half  of  the  slide.  In  No.  7,  in  which  ihB  inge- 
nuity and  patience  of  the  artist  must  have  been  taxed  to  uie 
utmost,  and  in  the  terribly  true  closing  scene,  the  same 
phantom  outlines  may  be  traced  running  down  the  left  sidt.'d 
of  the  figoree ;  indeed,  in  the  specimens  before  ns,  the  traces 
of  docloriag,  in  No.  8,  are  so  evident,  that  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  one  not  sedng  at  a  glance  how  it  has  been  tam- 
pered with. 

We  have  not  only  arrived  by  induction  at  the  probable 
method  by  which  this  remarkable  series  was  produced,  but 
we  have,  by  putting  our  theory  to  the  testof  inractace,  {sroved 
ooncluaively  that  such  a  pseudo-staeoscoiac  effect  can  easily 
be  produced  by  the  above  means.  Many  things  oi  minor 
detail  of  course  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  t^tain  the 
best  results :  for  instance  the  figure  must  not  be  moved  in  a 
parallel  direction,  but  most  form  an  angle  with  its  first 
position,  the  feet  remaining  on  the  same  spot  of  the  floor  as 
at  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  figure  being  moved  through  a  very 
smaU  angle  round  these  as  a  centre,  otherwise  the  figures 
would  Hot  appear  to  stand  upright  on  the  ground ;  the  floor 
likewise  must  und^go  a  rather  difficult  process  of  doctoring, 
in  order  to  make  tiie  lines  of  board  in  the  left-hand  picture 
form  that  angle  with  those  lines  in  the  rij^t-hand  picture, 
which  is  necessaiy  to  the  illnmon  of  ita  ^ang  fiat.  These 
and  otiier  Uttle  matten  can^^a^ft^itop^f^. 
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prorided  the  ezperimentaliflt  has  a  Uxte  knowledge  of  the 
prindplea  which  give  rue  to  tiie  iUoaion  of  relief  in  the 
ttenoscope. 

Having  thua  shown  how  this  corions  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced (indeed,  if  oar  induction  be  logical,  how  Mr.  Sang  htu 
prodnoed  it),  we  most  give  fall  credit  to  that  gentleman  for 
ue  great  ingenuity  he  has  shown  in  thus  bringing  (however 
imperfec%)  the  world  of  the  painter  and  eogiaver  into  the 


SIR  J.  F.  W.  HEESCHEL  ON  THE  PH(m>GBAFHIC 
PBOFEBXIES  OF  JUNONIUM— A  NEW  ME- 
TALLIC ELEMENT. 
It  is  no  onoommon  thing  for  tboee  who  have  no  knowledge 
photc^praphj,  beyond  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
manipolato^  part  of  the  art,  to  spc«k  of  it  aa  a  mere 
mechanical  jvooese.  It  is  not  oar  intentkm  in  thia  place  to 
enter  iBto»  defence  of  the  adoioe;  but  we  vodld  call  the 
atitnrtfoa  tboae  writers  to  the  important  eoientifie  raniMs 
to  wUeh  it  has  just  led,  when  directed  hf  the  poverfal 
inteUeot  of  the  writer  of  the  sabjdned  tetter.  Onr  read- 
ers must  have  been  struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
diaooveiT  hinted  at  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Sir  John 
Horschd's  address  to  the  chemical  BL<ction  ca  the  British  A^bo- 
eiation,  which  we  reported  atroL  i.  p.  49,  in  which  the  learned 
speaker  mentions  the  great  valueof  photography  as  a  choni- 
cal  test,  in  afifordin^  evidence  of  the  "  presence,  in  certain 
■olutiona,  of  a  pecahar  metal — having  many  of  the  characters 
<tf  arsenic,  but  differing  from  it  in  othors,  and  strikingly 
omtnisted  with  it  in  its  powerful  photographic  properties, 
which  are  of  singular  mtoui^^— mrpBsnng  iodiiie^  ud 
shnoet  eqnaDing  t^nine." 

The  graiuienr  of  such  a  diaoorery  imimned  na  no  less  as 
photographers  than  as  chemists ;  and  we  immwdiatdy  wrote 
to  Sir  John  Henchel  on  tiie  salgeofc,  and  pranpt^  recdved 
an  anfwer,  bam  widoh  we  have  BTeat  jllauan  in  ujing  the 
Butjoined  extracts  befiwe  our  reaottB. 

•*  Cottmgwood,  October  ISA,  186& 

"  Sir 

"  I  inoloee  Ecpecimens  of  paper  prepared  with  a  solution 
containing  "  janonium  "  ^the  preeatn&l  nondescript  metallic 
body  to  which  allnsion  is  made  in  tho  address  you  have 
quoted)  and  nitrate  ot  silver,  ss  also  specimens  similarly 
[mpared  with  hvdriodate  and  hydrobromate  at  potash,  binar  - 
aeniateof  potash,  azseniteof  soda,  uid  with  nitrate  <tf  nlver 
alme,  and  which  have  been  all  exposed  simnltaneonsfy,  over 
half  their  extent  60*  to  the  general  diffiised  light  at  a 
rery  dark  cloudy  day.  You  will  pwceive  the  Knat  diifer- 
enoe  of  action  between  the  paper  [arepaied  with  junoniate 
of  soda  and  those  prepared  with  arsenic. 

1  have  nowhere  yet  described  the  metal  which,  when 
aatisfactorilv  insuLited,  I  propose  to  call  janoniain  (and 
which  is  only  one  of  a  group  of  metals  under  investigation, 
to  which,  proTisiooftUy,  I  have  attached  the  names  of  juno- 
nint)3.veabum,  neptaniam,  aslseam,  and  hcbciom — sin>pOBing 
the  characters,  by  which  they  appear  to  me  to  diner  irom 
Dtherg  i^ready  known,  to  be  satis»ctoriIy  made  out) ;  and 
I  am  therefbre  unaUe  to  conply  -with  ^mr  request  liiat  I 
will  refiev  yon  to  ■cHne  pnbhshea  aooount  of  it. 

"  May  I  bo  allowed  to  add,  that  the  process  described  by 
H.  Biidioff  (read,  to  the  Soc  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relles,  and  prmted  in  the  bnlletin  of  that  aodety,  No.  42, 
torn.  T.),  Kir  vrocnring  impressbns  in  Fms^an  Uue,  differs 
in  no  re^>ect  from  tiie  cysnotype  processes  described  in  Arte. 
210,  223,  of  my  paper  on  photography,  in  Phil.  Trans.  R.  &, 
1B4^,  exce;^  in  Uie  substitution  of  me  pwozalate  of  iron  for 
the  anunomo-citrate — a  change,  as  it  appears,  tat  the  worse. 
I  annex  a  native,  obtained  by  a  careful  fi)lIowing  out  of 
SunMr  Venanuo  G.  ScUa's  process,  described  in  the 
*'  Memnts  of  the  Acad.  Sci.  of  Turin,"  torn,  xvii.,  new 
feries,  p.  citii. :  it  is  not  very  satisfiuitwy,  force  being 


wanting ;  bat  the  object  of  the  process  (to  dif^peoae  with 
diver  uid  avoid  fading  ont)  is  so  important  that  I  would 
recommend  it  for  farther  trial  and  improvemoat. 
'*  I  am,  sir,  your  obedieat  servant, 

*'J.  F.  W.  HSBSCHBI.*' 

With  respect  to  the  specimens  of  paper,  we  may  observe 
that  80  ^reat  is  the  sensitiv^ess  of  the  janoniate  of  soda 
that,  while  the  paper  prepared  with  the  nitrate  of  diver 
alone  offers  ecaroefy  a  tnice  of  the  luminous  action,  that 
prepared  with  the  former  substamw  ia  of  a  deep,  rich 
chocolate  colour,  &r  exceeding  in  intensity  that  prepared  with 
iodide  of  potassinin,  and  quite  equalling  the  raiKnide  of 
potassium  ^per.  We  have  been  fiivoured  Sir  J. 
Herschel  with  a  small  quantity  oi  jtincwiate  fif  soda, 
and  we  are  at  pMsmt  ocen|aed  in  aa  enunination  of 
the  action  of  the  varioos  oolonn  of  the  solar  specirnm  npon 
junoniate  of  mlver ;  its  remarkable  sensitiveness  to  hght 
renders  this  an  inqmry  of  much  importance  and  interest. 
We  shall  have  great  pleasare  in  ownmnnicating  the  resolts 
d  our  experiment  to  our  readen  in  a  ftttuze  number. 


POSITIVE  PBDJTING. 

Ov  all  the  branches  of  photography,  none  seems  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  kes  study  by  the  banner  than  this ;  yet,  if 
the  opoatw  wishes  to  get  good  or  first-rate  ptcturea,  there 
is  no  raanch  <rf  the  art  to  which  he  must  pay  more  attention. 
Except  a  man  knows  it,  the  expense  of  photogra|^y  is 
encffmoosly  increased ;  and  this,  to  many,  ia  a  serious  con- 
sideration.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a  printing 
process  of  which  the  results  are  eqnal  to  any  known 
method.  It  is  economical  in  the  nlver,  very  quickly  toned, 
and  ftee  from  evm^  disagreeable  colour  in  the  fights. 

The  process: — Float  the  paper  upon  the  albumen  solution, 
prepared  with  12  grains  <n  chloride  of  amnwnimn  to  eadi 
ounce ;  dry  as  usuid,  and  exdte  on  a  nlver  bath  60  grains  to 
the  ounce  with  4  or  5  drops  of  acetic  add ;  dry  thoroaghly, 
print  deqtly,  and  wash  to  free  from  the  nitrate  cf  suver. 
When  ready  for  toning,  immerBe  the  print  in  10  or  13  dnnis 
of  ammonia  to  6  w  8  ounces  of  water ;  let  it  remain  in  tne 
liquid  for  four  or  five  minntes,  take  oat  and  wash  one  minute 
in  wat^,  th^  immerse  in  the  gold  bath  prepared  with  chlo- 
ride of  gold  1  grain,  carbonate  of  soda  20  or  SO  grains,  water 
6  or  7  ounces ;  keep  the  paper  moving  about,  and  when  it 
looks  very  purple  (generally  from  three  to  six  minutes)  take 
out,  just  wash  in  water,  and  place  immediately  in  the  by- 
postdate  sdnti(m,  irideh  shoiud  bs  I  onnos  to  6  of  wnter. 
Thai  wash  as  in  other  {ffocesses  to  free  tiie  print  fimi 

'Sj^to'tiie  materials,  every  man  has  his  own  Hkings.  I 

prefer  Canson^  paper,  though  it  ia  a  little  longer  in  toning 
than  the  German  papers.  Marion's  I  never  can  get  free 
from  black  marks— not  the  metallic  spots,  but  minato  dark 
OToins  all  over  the  sheets — and  I  also  find  they  will  not  keep. 
The  German  papers  are  viary  good,  but  they  will  not  take  so 
good  a  surface  aaCanson's,  in  my  hands.  Of  tho  English 
papers  I  have  worked  but  few,  and  those  were  not  so  satis- 
factory as  the  foreigD.  • 

Wh?n  excited — uth^are  not  dried  by  the  fire,  but  left  to 
haogina  darknxnn,  or,better,aodlar— the  papen  will  keep 
a&w  days,  even  a  week,  well  enough;  bnt  if  artmoially  dried, 
disoolorisation  hef^  unmediatd^,  even  in  total  darkness, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  paper  is  soeioely  fit  to  use.  The 
acetic  acid,  I  think,  serves  to  make  the  paper  keep  its  white- 
ness longer  than  it  otherwise  would. 

The  best  method  of  keeping  the  chloride  of  gold  is  to 
procure  it  in  the  fifteen-grain  tubce,  and  immediately  dis- 
solve this  in  15  drachms,  of  water ;  then  a  drachm  gives  1 
grain  of  gold,  which  is  snfficient  for  ionr  pictures  10  x  8- 

Some  ^  the  advantages  of  unng  this  printing  prooeas  are 
the  following : — ^Ibe  stoength  of  the  exciting  kwvth  need  not 
exceed  60  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  also  vioy  sensitive  and 
tones  wdl.  Again,  tite  great  drawback  iegoiiiug  albrnneniscd 
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paper  is  tbe  yeltowBfls  vUbh  the  gold  tctrnng  often  girm  to 
the  vhiteB.  How  olteik  do  the  ^^Noticet  to  Corre^tondenta" 
in  the  different  jnatuh  adTiae  tiie  beginner  not  to  nee  any- 
thing but  i^ain  p^ier  on  account  of  this  difficulty  I  How 
BMnyiaetDne  in  our  beat  exhibitioitt  have  this  defect  Sane 
laj  the  blune  npon  the  hypoaolphite  of  soda  bath  being  not 
freshly  made,  and  a  tbooBEuid  ouer  catues ;  bat  tbe  method 
I  have  deecribed  above  effectnally  doea  away  with  it.  There 
ia  not  any  tendem^  to  yeUowneea  in  the  toning  proceffi — 
nay,  however  yellow  and  diaocdonred  the  whites  are  when  the 
petnre  goes  into  the  toning  bath,  the;^  are  effectuaUv  and 
perfectly  whitened  in  it  donng  the  action  of  the  0^  K 
aaed  as  above,  it  ia  utterly  iiupanible  to  avoid  UsaehiDg  ihe 
wlutea,  aiod  the  waolting  {ainta  are  as  good  and  brilliant  aa 
those  jwodnoed  hy  any  known  ^roceea. 

Thai,  again,  time  ia  an  ol^ject  to  many,  and  here  this 
method  is  agun  ot  advantag*.  iDstead  of  &om  30  to  60 
miimtes  which  thickly  albninenieed  piqper  takes  to  tone  in  the 
<ddael  d'or  bath,  from  8  to5onlyaien^uiied:  and  lastly,  as 
to  its  permutency>  one  of  our  beet  cheimsta  says  "  ihtA  it  is 
more  wendcaUs  correct  to  tone  photographs  with  an  alk^ine 
aclntioa  of  chbride  of  gold,  but  the  acid  giTes  the  best 
lesults."  This  I  answer  a  total  dissent  from  the  latter 
statemeak  The  alkaline  gives,  at  ktut,  egtul  resolts ;  and, 
instead  of  having  many  zwise  pints  on  aoooont  of  yellow- 
nm,  tlien  need  not  be  a  ftOuiet  euept  by  aceidentB,  which 
an  not  the  reanlts  of  ai^  psitieiilar  prooeaa. 

We  have  to  thank  oar  oonespond^t  for  some  very  bean- 
tifid  specimens  c£  the  process  he  has  so  weU  described. 
Iheiy  an  peifectly  pore  and  free  from  yeDowiKflB  in  the 
irimw  pats,  w^  very  Tigdroos  Uaoks. — so. 


FOTHEBGU.L'S  PROCESS. 

BT  VB.  A.  KBBHK. 

Jn  reply  to  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  imimirioa  «kbg 
for  informat^n  on  the  "FothargiU  Dry  I^ooen,*'  I  hare 
ranch  pkasore  in  sending  the  following,  feeling  convinced, 
both  from  my  own  experience  and  a  very  eztensive 
correspondence  with  phcrtograi^ers  in  all  |nrts  of  the 
country  cm  the  subject,  that  it  is  as  yet  unnvalled.  The 
dry  process  "  has  been  pronounced,  by  the  most  competent 
jod^ef— and  some  of  whom  were  previously  jo^udiced 
agsuast  all  dry  prooooace  nnsnrpasBed  evenly  the  wrt,  more 
partMnhi^  gic  balf-toaie,  vigour  tjf  delineation,  and  the 
gawwl  aoroiew  of  i^ipeftianoe. 

The  following  cmmtaals  ahoold  always  be  attended  to  :— 
Ferfecdy  dean  plates;  smtable  collodion— neither  too  con- 
tractile nor  too  powdery ;  neutral  bath ;  propw  amount  at 
mahing,  and,  I  may  add,  perbct  drying.  I  always  prefer 
■caking  the  platea,  whether  new  or  old,  first  in  a  rather 
atroi^  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  and  afterwards 
in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  aibout  equal  parts  of  water, 
patting  a  ineoe  of  straw,  or  something  of  the  kind,  between 
each,  to  ]vevent  them  coming  too  cloaely  in  contact.  The 
bath  ahoold  be  folly  S5  gnuns  to  the  ounce,  and  made  with 
pore  nitrate  <tf  silver  di^htly  andcareftilly  fused,  to  remove 
all  trace  of  free  nitric  acid;  saturated  with  iodide  in  the  osoal 
ynj,  and  if  fioand  sightly  alkaline,  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial 
■oetie  acid  may  be  added  to  every  10  ounces.  Bemove  all 
dqat&omthejplatc ;  ooatwithooUooion;  and  when  the  fllmhas 
«2t  Mtt  sot  It  in  the  bath ;  after  about  half  a  minute  move 
it  up  «na  down  occasional^  nntal  the  greannass  disamiean— 
in  warm  weather  this  will  oe  in  a  minute  or  lees,  ana  longer 
according  as  temperatare  is  lowOT ;  mnoveitfromthe  baui; 
and  if  the  extreme  upper  eaid  shows  a  dight  transparency  cmn- 
pared  with  other  parte,  the  film  has  been  sofflcientdy  well 
set.  Place  it  on  a  lerdlinff  stand,  smaller  in  diametor  than 
the  width  of  the  plate,  and  pour  lightly  on,  at  one  corner 
or  along  the  end,  for  a  Btereasoo|io  sued  ^te  4  drachma,  and 
for  10  X  8do.l5dtachnMi4rf  fittexedramw  distilled  water; 
OHIM  ft  to  flcm  aU  ovv,  fhni  eaci  to  sntf  and  aufe  to  Mds— hy 
incMningtheplatebyaMoa^q/'ifartmiiiU-wiaoptotheadgeB, 
Aalihebalh  maji  be  €qmBg  dieted  on  evetg  pari  of  ft.  sy 


the  eye  to  a  krvdwifliidate,  theoperatwia  enaUod 
t*  see  whether  the  water  at  once  flows  over  etitff^r  part;  if  not, 
snffidait  impetas  must  be  given  to  the  wave  in  that  mrectloa 
toesnaeitlndoRo;  continue  until  all  greaunessdisappeaia— 
this  requires  from  fifteen  to  tiiir^  seconds  £:»  stereoscopio 
platea,  acocading  to  the  temperature,  and  about  double  that 
time  fiar  10  X  8  size;  empty  off  the  water,  and  pour  on 
Buffietent  albumen  to  coat  it;  this  is  to  be  premiered  aa 
ft^ws: — ^white  of  i%g  10  ounces,  distilled  water  8  to 
10  ounces,  stronn  liquor  of  ammonia  80  to  100  minims ; 
agitate  into  a  froth,  and  strain  for  use;  this  will  keep, 
well  corked,  for  a  week  or  two:  the  portaon  required 
alKmld  be  filtered  through  sponge  alwayajmb  vrior  to  nsow 
To  insure  its  b^g  well  up  to  the  edge,  cause  it  to  foDow  the 
;er  all  round  the  plate,  taUM  care  that  tbe  finger  ia 
*ectly  clean,  and  rests  againet  the  under  part  ao  as  not  to 
urb  the  film  on  tlw  suriace.  After  mnmng  the  albumen 
roond  Bereral  tUnes,  say  for  about  half  a  minute,  «np^  it 
away,  and  place  the  platein  a  dish  oontainingsufficient  filt^ed 
rain  mUer  to  cover  tt  to  the  depth  of  about  a  qnortor  of  an 
inch ;  make  the  latter  paBS  freely  backwards  and  forwards 
over  it  for  about  half  a  minute ;  repeat  with  a  seocmd 
quantity ;  take  out  the  |^te,  'and  poor  lightiy  on  at  one 
comer,  or  along  the  end,  sufficient  water  to  pass  all  over  it. 
Place  it  on  one  comer,  on  several  thickneoHS  U  bkrtting 
paper,  in  a  diemieally  dark  place,  free  from  dnat,  to  dry; 
after  it  has  thus  stood  fiv  abont  an  boor,  a  fhrthcr 
drying  by  artificial  means  has  been  found  of  eesoi- 
dal  service,  particularly  when  the  atmoei^ere  ia  damp; 
for  this  purpose,  the  {dates  ma^  dther  be  placed  on  an 
ordinary  water  plate,  filled  with  nearly  boiling  water, 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Priohard,  or 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cupboard,  and  a  water  bottle  filled 
srith  bdhng  water  phiced  in  front  of  or  immediately  under- 
neath  them,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Ebbage  with  great  succeta, 
or  by  any  other  convenirat  means,  care  being  taken  that 
the  temperatoro  does  not  eiceed  abont  140^  Fshroiheit. 
TUs  hM  been  tenned  "  film  dryness,"  in  a  very  excellent 

S per  on  the  Fotherg^  procen,  read  by  »  Mr.  Aywood. 
it  he  states,  that  not  ia  seiMltiveuees  increased 
by  this  artifidal  drying,  but  that  the  mHTomeas  senai- 
tivenesB,  occamonally  experienced  frmn  the  {date  being  mUt 
surface — instead  of  film — dry  in  some  puts,  is  obviated 
by  it.  This  has  ateo  been  previously  observed  Mr. 
Prichard  and  fifr. Ebbage.  Whenthe^datcearefinishedfthey 
may  be  placed  in  the  duk  slides  or  a  tin  brat,  but  on  no> 
aooonnt  in  a  deal  one.  The  ezposure  varies  so  ocHuidaably, 
according  to  drcumetances,  that  only  a  very  general  idea 
can  be  given.  Chie  of  our  most  successful  operatcos  has. 
been  givmg,  for  stereoeooidc  picturee  with  a  single  4^  inch 
focus  lens  with  a  small  stop,  forty  and  fifty  second*  ex- 
posure on  general  averaffe  subjects.  Bufore  devriopng, 
moisten  the  Bar£Me<^  the  nim  with  distilled  water;  daraop 
with 

,„      „      1  gialn. 

».    30  lul&link 
...      .»      1  onnoe. 

To  each  drachm  of  this  add  one  droj^  a  S3  <nr  86  aolntioa 
ofEulver;  coDtiniietbedevelo{uig  until the|Hctnreiswdlont, 
chang^gthe  aolutionaa  bfien  as  it  becomes  discolonred ; .  the 
rimft  required  ia  genoaUy  from  three  or  four  to  ten  minutes 
with  a  high  temperature,  bat  wi^  a  low  one  double  that 
time,  or  even  more,  ia  sometimei  required. 

Here,  I  would  draw  attention  to  an  error  many  oomndt 
when  practising  this  process,  vix.,  oMr-developing,  by  which 
many  exoellent  negatives  are  lost,  half-tooee  and  sharpneas 
of  detail  being  entirely  destroved  b;r  it,  and  thoae  very 
oligectionable  contrasla  obtained.  If  the  exposure,  &o.^ 
has  been  correct,  the  shy  andliig^  lighta  will  be^  to  show 
themadvesin  about  a  miautew  so  after  thedcvelopuigaolution. 
is  pat  on,  tiu  riiadows  giadoalfy  makinff  their  ^)pearanee ;  as 
■ooa  aa  the  former  are  dm  and  opaqiia,W  not  Wtirehr  bla^ 
and       hitter  wdlniefitted,  the  develorang  nu^  be  900.1^ 
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fix  iritli  lOTMBul^te  of  BOda  43  to  water  12  or  16.  II 
s  Btnmger  iwitioD  Uun  Um  is  used,  w  cjaude  of  n>^^ 
llie  mgil&n  vill  be  iiqixredf  and  fihn  Hable  to  onn  off  vhta) 


liaTB  here  endearonied,  as  fullj  as  powbla,  to  give 
tbedetailB  of  the  proceas,  and  will  now  eocplainthe  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  more  important  parte  of  the  operation,  and 
oommence  with  waahing  the  Benaitiaed  plate.  As  a  con- 
oentrated  wlatioD  of  nitrate  of  diver  ooagnlatoi  albumen, 
the  object  ie  to  evenly  dilate  Ute  bath  w  tbe  nufiwexf 
the  {date  to  a  point  tiiat  does  not  prodnce  tius  effect,  at  ma 
same  time  gcAag  as  little  beyond  as  poeaible.  This  dendem- 
tain  is  airived  at  by  osing  the  prescribed  quantify  of  water 
in  tlw  manner  directed,  and  will  explain  the  neceaaity  for 
the  uniform  dilution ;  fear  on  whatever  part  this  does  not  take 
placet  the  albmnen  is  partly  ooagulatea,  and  varions  lines  and 
marbl^stainsappearondeTelqEHJig;  if,  on  the  other  band^  more 
water  is  used,  uie  silveT  left  will  be  too  little  to  form  with 
the  albumen  a  sufficiently  B^idtire  film.  It  is  rather  a 
diqmted  point,  whether  albumen  merely  acts  mechanically 
as  a  ooating,  or  enters  into  combination  with  the  nitrate  of 
silTer.  My  time  has  latterly  beai  too  fully  occupied  to 
enable  me  to  aaoertain  this  by  direct  ei^ierimente,  but  there 
are  many  things  that  cause  me  to  consider  the  latter  to  be 
the  case ;  and,  taking  this  for  granted,  tike  process,  as  well 
as  tiie  great  souitiTeneBB  of  plates  prepued  by  ic,  are 
easily  explained  in  the  following  manner; — ^During  the 
formation  of  the  iodide  of  silTCr,  when  the  plate  is  in  tiie 
nitrate  bath,  the  pores  of  the  collodion  are  filled  with 
the  bath ;  when  ths  water  is  poured  on  for  diluting  that 
on  the  surface,  as  it  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  solu- 
tion, itdoes  not,  in  the  short  time  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
unite  with  or  diluto  the  pcntion  in  the  pcures;  but  when 
albomen  is  poured  on,  of  adennty  near  or  equal  to  the  silver 
■olntion,  aiMtheUtteralBohaTinflran<yffinify«)rit,uniontBk£B 
place,  and  the  whole  pores  are  fiUed  with  a  coagulated  sensi- 
tiveoniqnimd,  which  b  not  disturbed  by  theseDtleiraifaing 
used  teat  removing  the  albumen  in  ezeeBS.  Tm  daik  ma^ 
experienced  when  developing  a  [^te  that  has  had  albumen 
poured  on  before  b«ng  properly  washed,  after  seusitiBing,  also 
confirm  this  view  of  it ;  the  coagulated  sensitive  compound, 
remaining  in  a  thin  stratum  firmly  on  the  snr&ce,  is  not 
removed  with  the  gentle  after-washing,  and  so  shows  itself 
during  develotnnent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  water  used 
for  washing  should  not,  during  any  part  of  the  process,  be 
allowed  to  fall  with  force  on  any  part  of  the  plate,  or  a  non- 
eoiBitive  patch  or  patdiee  will  appear  on  devewpment.  It  is 
also  neceasaiy  that  the  hands  should  be  pvfeotJy  free  from 
silver  solution  when  handling  plates  with  albumen  on  them, 
and  vice  vend;  agoodplanisto  have  a  hadn  of  water,  and 
dip  tbb  fingers  in,  and  wipe  them  aftw  each  part  of  the 
opevatiiHi,  taking  the  fwecautitm  to  nae  one  hand  for 
handling  the  plate  when  the  dlvw  solatitm  is  <m,  and  the 
other  when  albumen  is  on. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  because  I  have  entered  eo  flilly 
into  particulars,  that  the  process  is  tedioua,  ac  difficult 
in  manipulation.  I  could,  if  necessary,  show  it  to  be  the 
most  easy  and  simple  of  all  the  presovative  processes,  and  a 
10  X  8  plate  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  perfectly  prepared 
in  three  minutea  from  the  time  of  taking  it  in  hand,  to 
placing  it  on  end  to  diy. 
LeamingUmt  October  19th^  1858. 


UBAKinU  FRINTINa  FBOGESa 

BT  H.  BAUDOT. 

In  No.  3  of  this  paper  a  reference  was  made  to  the  proeess 
of  obtaining  uramum  prooft  employed  hy  M.  Haudoy.  He 
says :— "  I  prepare  my  paper  wifli  the  gdatine  and  nitrate  of 
uranium,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  M. 
de  la  Blanehere.  After  exposure,  I  use  the  aceto-nitrate  of 
rilver  bath  used  for  negative  fmxoi  upon  paper,  for  develop- 
ing'    The  exposure  to  the  son  vanes,  accCTding  to  the^  ^ 


nature  of  the  slide,  from  one  to  ten  minutes,  but  should  be 
so  long,  that  thirty  to  forty  seconds  in  the  bath  abova 
mentiiH^  should  make  the  peoot  comi^eteL  - 1  then  take  it 
out,  and  lay  it  in  the  following  : — 

Water   100  puts. 

Proto-«ilphatfl  of  iron   8 

Acetic  sad   2 

The  picture  acquires  great  vigour  in  this  bath,  and  appears, 
BO  to  speak,  to  oome  out  from  the  substance  of  the  paper  to 
appear  on  the  sur&ce.  In  fact,  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
proofe  that  have  not  undergone  this  reaction,  are  only  good 
as  transparent  views— the  very  opposite  being  the  case  witii 
the  pictures  that  have  been  anbnutted  to  the  action  ^  the 
iron  batii.  If  the  e^tosore  to  tikesunsliine  has  been  too  |ko- 
longed,  it  will  be  neoesiary  to  wash  the  proof  sUghtty  on 
removing  it  from  the  stiver  bath  before  submitting  it  to  the 
iron  bath.  On  ooming  from  the  iron  bath,  the  pioo&  have 
a  sefHa  tint,  more  or  less  intense ;  they  are  du-kraed  by 
means  of  tiie  chloride  of  gold  (perchloride  of  gold,  1,  distilled 
water,  1000) ;  washings  must  be  r^iested  in  several  waters. 
The  proob  presented  to  the  French  Society  have  no  other 
object  than  to  show  the  resnlte  of  this  proceiB,  which,  better 
than  any  other,  g^vee  a  faithfrd  repreeentetion  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  action  of  the  iron  bath  being  rather  rapid,  it  is 
neoesBary  to  have  a  dish  full  of  water  beside  it,  in  which 
to  ^on^  the  raint  whai  it  has  acquired  stiffident  vigour. 
This  point  should  be  a  little  exceeded^  when  it  is  intended  to 
submit  it  to  the  actdon  of  the  chloride  of  gold." 


A  Guide  to  paintaig  I^^Oographic  Portraitit  jv.  By  A.  N. 
RiNTOUL.  Third  Edition.  Lcmdon:  J.  Bamaid,  339« 
Oxford-street. 

The  subject  of  tinting  or  colouring  {diotogra^is  is  one 
which  will  donbtiesB  interest  the  great  nu^nty  of  oar 
rcados,  as  most  photogmpherB  have,  at  one  time  or  otiur, 
been  delighted  by  some  choice  specimen  of  colouring,  or 
disgusted  by  an  unnatural  daub,  m  which  the  only  uiing 
which  the  painter  accomplished  was,  to  lose  the  reeemUanoe. 

In  tintmg  photographs,  too  much  caution  cannot  be 
observed  in  preserving  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness,  t^e  one 
thing  to  which  all  else  should  be  subservient ;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  r^;ret  that  very  pretty  pictures,  but  vrith 
the  &tal  firalt  of  beuv;  unlike,  are  everywliere  to  be  aeoi, 
and  are  too  often  amoired.  As  &r  as  light  and  shade 
are  oonoemed,  the  painter  cannot  hope  to  improve  i^ion 
the  phot<^Taph ;  he  has  only  to  supply  that  in  which  our  art 
is  deficient — colour,  and  the  stone-like  picture  becomes 
lifo>like.  These  remarks  are  occasioned  by  the  issue  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  above  little  work,  containing  a 
complete  description  of  the  different  processes,  vis.,  water 
colour,  powder  colour,  oil  cobur,  &c^  The  work  contains 
directions  fen-  the  preparation  of  the  paper ;  for  making  the 
different  tints  required;  for  the  use  of  the  photographio 
water_  cotouis ;  a  few  hhits  on  dry  tinting ;  and  'imef  in- 
stinctions  on  tnl  painting.  It  is  written  clearly,  and  con- 
tains explidt  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  prooedure,  from 
the  teking  of  the  photograph  to  the  finishing  stroke  of  the 
pencil.  A  series  of  diagraois  accompany  the  work,  showing 
man^  of  the  different  tints  required,  and  the  shadow  ookmrs 
paanng  over  them,  ilhistrating  the  eflbct  of  gla^;  also, 
the  compounded  flesh  colours. 

We  must  refor  our  readers  to  our  advertisng  columns  for 
particulars  of  the  photographio  water  colours,  which  have 
been  prepared  as  an  accompaniment  to  this  little  work. 
The  box  consistB  of  twenty -one  of  the  most  useful  tints.  In 
the  case  of  the  artist  who  has  but  littie  time  to  devote  exclu- 
sively to  colouring,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest 
value,  as  he  will  find  ready  to  his  hand  the  appropriate  tinte 
for  his  work,  which  will  obviate  the  loss  ojNbne  oocasiofied  by 
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tka  Hiixture  of  Beveral  colours,  thecombiiiatioa  at  wMch,  also, 
requires  experience  and  knowledge;  and  tiie  profeBntmai 
coiorist,  thoiigh  he  maj  not  find,  perfaaps,  all  t£e  tinte  he 
reqnireB,  will  find  nanj  with  which  he  oannot  dis- 
penae. 


VATUBB  or  THB  MBKU8. 

Merairy  is  a  metal  which,  unlike  othera,  reqnirAi  no  heat 
to  fbfle  it :  indeed,  except  under  artificial  drcumstanoes,  we 
<Hil7  see  it  in  a  liquid  form.  It  can,  however,  be  sdidified 
by  reducing  it  to  a  Tety  low  temperatnro— a  drcmnBtance 
wnich  ocean  spootaneoiuly  in  Sibma  in  the  winter,  as  well 
aa  in  one  or  two  other  parte  of  the  world.  Ab  a  Bolid  it  may 
be  cot  with  a  knife,  and  is  very  slightly  malleable.  The 
temperature  at  iriiich  it  freezes  is  40**  below  Eero,  and  at 
660°  above  it  it  boils  and  evaporates.  Ite  volatility,  how- 
ever, IB  snch  t^t  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary 
temperatores  it  gives  off  vapoars ;  as  igay  be  easily  dranon- 
BtE^ed  1^  phdng  a  piece  of  gold  over  msnmry,  in  which 
■itialiaii  it  will  speemly  wliiten,  frnn  the  omilrination  <tf 
the  vapcKirB  of  the  mercury  witii  tibe  gold,  for  which  metal  it 
haaagrwtafltaity:  ao  great  indeed  tiiat,whene(nibined,  thev 
can  only  be  aepwrated  by  snbrnitting  the  metals  to  a  high 
tempaatnrs,  wben  the  mercury  is  volatilised.  It  combines 
irith  oxygen  in  two  pcntions,  forming  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  mercory,  the  latter  of  which,  oorapoeed  of  8  parts  oi 
oxygen  to  100  of  the  metal,  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  it 
fiir  a  ctmaid^ble  time  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen.  It 
combines  with  chhwine  in  two  proportions,  the  leeeier  combi- 
natum  jHodacing  the  chlorine  commonly  known  as  calomel, 
which  IS  formed  of  18  parts  of  chlorine  to  100  of  the  metal ; 
and  the  other,  oomposed  of  86  {wrts  of  chlorine  to  100  of 
the  metal,  producing  the  Uohlotide  of  mercury — generally 
dwwaninated  ooncsive  mUimate — ^whioh  is  ueel  in  fdioto- 
anqihic  ofwrntiona  tar  whiteniog  direct  ^lositives  on  glass. 
The  prindpal  use  of  mercury  in  photography  is  to  develop 
dagaarrean  plates  ;  which  is  accompluhea  by  heating  the 
mereory  to  a  temperature  of  about  140**,  when  it  gives  off 
vapoTDs  which  settle  upon  the  plate,  and  the  joetore 
gradually  becomes  visible. 

PiatiKum  is  a  metal  which  poeseeses  many  qualities  that 
would  render  it  extremely  useml  in  photographic  manipu- 
lations, but  its  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  make  its 
employment  inadmiBoblein  the  way  in  "which  it  would  be  ot 
tba  moBt  iw,  via.,  in  tin  fonnation  of  utensils  which  would 
be  aUke  maifeirtad  1^  heat  or  tdid,  or  almost  any 
diamical  agents,  ama  rtgia  axoeipted.  Platinum,  dinolved 
in  this  liqmd  and  uie  solation  evajiwated  to  dryness  over  a 
gentle  fire,  yields  a  reddish  brown  salt  in  crystals;  this  is 
the  MchloridB  of  platinum — which,  as  it  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  should  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 
The  bichloride  of  platinum  is  Bometimea  used  as  a  sabstitate 
for  the  chloride  of  gold  in  toning  pictures.  M.  de  Caranza 
was  (me  of  the  first  who  employed  this  substance  for  the 
purpose,  and  his  method  will  be  found  described  at  length 
in  ^e  Brdletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Soeiety  of 
1856.  There  is  a  form  of  tl^  metal  whuh  is  termed  spongy 
fdatinum,  which,  on  account  of  ita  ringnlar  {nmertaee,  we 
win  describe  here,  although  it  does  not  bstt  directly  on 
{diotography.  It  is  prqisred  in  the  following  manner  >— A 
piece  of  i^atinnm  is  djanlved  in  a  mixtara  of  nitrio  and 
hydrochloric  acids  with  the  aaeiBtanoe  of  heat,  and  to  this 
solution  is  added  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  precipitate  anything.  The  precipitate 
must  be  collected  by  filtering,  and  wasb^l  in  water,  and  then 
dried  in  1^  air.  A  little  of  this  powder  heated  in  the  flame 
of  a  BfHrit  tamp  becomes  incandescent ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  when  it  can  be  used  in  the  following  manner :  — A  piece  of 
it  placed  at  a  httle  distance  from  the  orifice  of  a  tube  through 
wluch  hydrogen  is  paseod,  and  a  jet  of  Haa  gas  beiDg 


directed  upon  it,  it  beeonss  zed-hot,  and  seta  fire  to 
hjdrogen.   This  may  be  done,  with  a  like  result,  seven. 
tameSt  bnt  eventually  the  sponge  oeases  to  be  affected  1^  it. 
(Zb  'be  wafimiwl.) 


gktronarj  jof  ^p&xriflgrap^. 

AcKCAXE  OF  Lix^— is  formed  by  dissolving  carbo- 
nate of  lime  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating.  It 
crystallisea  in  silky  needles  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  effloresce  partially  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  This  salt  has  been  recommended  by  H. 
Le  Gray,  as  an  addition  to  t^e  gallic  acid  bath  for 
developing  paper  natives  :  it  causes  the  picture  to 
develop  very  rapidly.  Addition  of  acetate  of  lime  to 
water  admits  of  a  larger  quantity  of  gallic  acid  being 
dissolved  in  it.  If  added  in  too  laige  quantitieB  in 
proportion  to  the  gallic  acid,  the  deoompositioa  will  be 
too  rapid,  and  the  pictures  will  darken  all  over. 

Acetate  of  Lead, — is  prepared  on  the  large  scale 
by  acting  upon  metaUio  lead  or  its  oxide  vit^  vinegar. 
Tho  crude  product  is  purified  by  solution  in  water 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  and  crystallised.  It  is  lunalfy 
met  with  in  oommerce  in  the  form  of  a  confused  mass 
of  crystals  reeembUng  loaf  sugar ;  this  and  the  slij^y 
sweet  taste  whidi  it  possesses,  have  given  rise  to  it« 
common  name  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  dissolves  finely  in 
water,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  has  carefully  examined 
the  photographic  propertieH  of  its  solution,  both  in  the 
pofdtive  and  negative  processea  If  useKl  strong,  in 
conjiinction  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  calotype  pi-ocess,  it  has  the  property  of 
increasing  somewhat  tlie  sensitiveness.  Further  ex- 
periments however,  are,  necessary  before  it  can  be 
decided  whether  the  advantages  attending  ita  use  are 
not  counterbalanced  by  other  disadvantages.  The 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  de- 
veloping solution  used  in  the  collodion  process,  causes  - 
the  pictures  to  be  of  a  purpluih  tinge.  Mr.  Hunt  states 
that  paper  soaked  in  a  eolation  <^  acetate  of  lead,  and, 
when  dry,  washed  over  with  a  neutoJ  eohition  of 
chloride  of  gold,  becomes  browniah-yellov,  and  acquires 
a  slight  though  peculiar  sendtivinieBB  to  light.  The 
first  action  of  light  has  rather  l^e  effect  of  vrhitening 
the  paper  by  disduuging  the  original  colour,  and  causing 
it  to  become  a  pale  gray  tint,  which  by  further  expo- 
sure increases  to  a  dark  slate  colour.  I^  however,  it 
be  removed  from  the  light  when  not  darker  than  a 
moderate  ash  gray,  and  held  in  a  current  of  steam,  the 
port  acted  on  by  the  light  immediately  darkens  to  a 
deep  purple.  Immersion  in  boiling  water  has  a  similar 
effect.  Acetate  of  lead  has  also  been  recommended  as 
an  addition  to  the  gallic  acid  developing  solution  in 
the  paper  process,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  rapidity  ' 
of  the  development  j  it  is,  however,  liable  to  stain  the 
paper.  Acetate  of  lead  is  also  used  in  conjimction 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  form  a  cdonring  bath  for 
positives  on  paper ;  its  action  will  be  explained  under 
that  head. 

Acetate  of  lead  in  conjunction  with  gallic  acid  fbnna 
one  of  the  most  powerful  develqnng  a^nis  for  collodion 
negatives.  By  its  means  a  ooUodion  plate  which  has 
received  only  half  the  exposure  necessaiy  td  be  given 
when  pyrogallic  acid  is  employed,  may  be  developed 
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into  an  intense  negtitiy&  Hie  prooeas  is  the  inventifm 
of  M.  Frank,  and  is  as  foUffws  : — 

Tho  plate,  having  been  coftted  with  oollodioii  and 
rendered  sensitiTe  in  the  ordinary  waj,  is  to  be  ezpoeed 
in  the  camera  for  about  half  the  ordinary  time  of  ex- 
posure ;  on  removing  it  to  the  dark  room,  pour  over  it 
a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  add  in  distilled  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  have  been  added,  to  make 
it  flow  better  over  the  plate.  Then  put  into  ^e  de- 
veloping glass  about  six  or  eight  drops  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  (strength  about  30  or  40  grains  to  the 
onnce)  and  pour  the  ^lio  acid  which  is  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  plate  back,  so  as  to  mix  the  two  scdutiona 
together;  these  will  become  milky,  when  pour  the 
mixture  faat^  over  the  plate^  and  the  development  will 
oommenoe  at  onse,  and  in  the  comae  of  a  few  minutea 
irill  have  Bttained  the  intendty  nquaite  for  a  good 


V. — ^TUB  DABK  BOOU. 

Q.  What  do  photographers  mean  by  the  "  dark  room  ?  " 

A.  They  apply  the  tenn,  "  dark  room,"  to  the  place  in 
which  most  of  their  diemioal  preparations  are  oooducted, 
and  from  which  it  is  necseanxy  to  exclode  the  light. 

Q.  Must  all  light  be  excluded? 

A.  It  is  only  necessary  to  exclude  the  chemical  la^  of 
Ught — namdy,  those  whose  influeace  would  act  upcm  the 
pr»aied  surfiuMS  noed  in  phott^siaphic  open4ioii8. 

Q.  HowisitpoHnhletoexcludethecnemiQaln^ifligbt 
is,  in  any  degree,  admitted  ? 

A.  Light,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  compound,  and  not 
nmple.  A  ray  of  white  light  not  «ily  contains  seven 
oolouis,  as  exhibited  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  contains  three 
distinct  jHindplee— namely,  beat,  light,  and  actinism,  or 
that  prindple  by  which  ct^mioal  effects  are  produced.  We 
may  admit  to  any  place  the  iBominating  power  of  lu|ht, 
and  at  the  same  time  exclude  its  chenucaTiDflneiioe.  Tim 
is  d(«e  by  makmg  the  li^t  to  pass  through  a  medium  which 
will  not  transmit  the  actinic  raya. 

Q.  What  medium  can  be  empk>yed  for  this  pur3>0Be  ? 

A.  Orange- coloured  glass.  A  {oece  of  orange-coloured 
glass,  about  a  foot  square,  will  admit  Buflkient  light  for  aU 
practical  purposes ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  by  no 
chink  or  hole  white  light  is  admitted. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  equally  safe,  and  more  simple,  to 
exclude  the  solar  light  altogether,  and  oomdnot  the  dieniical 
prepaiationB     artificial  U^t? 

A.  Hds  may  be  done,  but  it  is  less  seeore  and  hm  con- 
venieat  than  the  plan  already  named.  There  is  a  ootain 
amount  of  actinic  influence  in  ariafiejal  li^^t ;  and  the 
obscure,  unsteady,  and  insuffident  Ugfat  givoi  a  candle 
CHr  lamp,  ig likdy  to  oecasiou  more  trouble  and  annoyanee: 
whereas  the  light  admitted  through  an  oraogo-coktared 
glass  is  steady,  and,  as  the  ^e  soon  Deonnea  aocostmned  to 
the  semi-ofaBcurity  which  it  gives  to  the  roon,  the  opoadtm 
may  be  conducted  with  facility. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  dimensions  of  a  dark  room  t 

A.  This  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  operator.  It 
should  neither  be  so  small  as  to  inconvenience  his  operatiooB, 
nor  too  large  to  render  evoyt^g  readily  accessible.  The 
chief  thing  to  be  sooghk  is,  a  room  which  will  a^t  of  your 
operating  witii  freedom,  ananging  your  materials  me> 
thodically,  and  from  which  the  light  can  be  efllectnally 
excluded. 

Q.  Will  not  tho  light  enter  by  the  door? 

A.  A  thick  cnrtuin,  running  on  a  rod  with  rings,  shookl 


be  placed  just  witliin  the  euteanoe,  and  dnwn  acRMS  im- 
mediately the  door  is  closed. 

Q.  What  other  adaptation  is  required? 

A.  The  room  ihoola  be  fitted  up  oonvradently  with  a  tabia 
on  which  the  preparation  may  be  conducted,  and  withahelv^es 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  materials.  It  is  best  to  set  aaada 
one  portion  (n  the  room  for  the  preparation  of  the  asDsitiTa 
sur&ces,  and  another  for  the  developing  process.  Method  in 
this  respect  is  in  the  highest  decree  denrable. 

Q.  Isitnotneoosary  tohaveaplentifUaimdlyofvatar? 

A.  Yes,  this  is  very  eaeentiiJ,  especially  in  the  defdoping 
process;  and,  therefore,  thepartcH  the  room  choaeo  &r  that 
operation  shinild  be  fitted  with  a  water  tap,  link,  waste 
&c. 

<2-  Is  the  water  used  in  the  develoini^  pwoew,  and  in 
fixing  prooft,  of  any  subsequent  use  ? 

A.  Ab  it  necessarily  contains  a  ocauiderable  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  mlver,  it  is  bad  economy  to  throw  it  away ;  the 
silver  is  pred^tated  by  the  reducing  agenta,  and  settles  at 
the  bottom  at  the  vessels  employed,  so  that  it  is  essi^ 
removable. 

Q.  Bfay  the  same  veeaeb  be  naed  tog  different  purposes? 

A.  Each  glass,*  each  funnel,  eadi  wash-tny,  shcKild  be 
anidc^ed  tat  one  purpose  only.  And  eracything  in  your 
labon^oiy  should  be  dutinetly  labdled. 

<2.  Wut  wparatus  is  required  in  tlie  dsik  Rnm  ? 

A.  This,  of  coune,  dqtends  cm  the  |TOoeas  yon  adopt;  bat 
earthoiware  diabes,  or  gutta-percha  trays,  glass  numds, 
measuring  glassea,  apothecariea*  scales  iJid  wdghts,  glas 
stirring  rods,  and  a  good  sapply  of  '^^fnWt^  are  enentiaL 
Everyuiing  must  be  kept  in  good  order :  all  your  chemicals 
ready  to  your  hand,  all  your  amtaratus  scrupulously  dean. 
Fhot<^phy  will  yield  no  satismotoiy  result  to  a  cairaea  or 
indifferent  <^ierator.  The  art  dwnawls  the  enroiM  of 
method,  nicety,  and  rfftnnitnnitif. 

(T6  U  eouHmud.} 


POBTABUI  OABEBKS.  AHD  DBVELOPDia 

nOK  XB.  T.  BABSm,  UKUn. 

Tm  dark  chamber  Tig.  3  (section)  is  a  box  made  of 
deal  (say  }  inch  thick).  The  back 
and  mmt  pieces  are  5^  inches  wide, 
the  side  puces  2  inches,  and  made  to 
screw  on  to  the  ends  of  the  bac^  and 
front  pieces ;  all  am  1  inolMB  high, 
and  cut  out  at  the  bottom  as  at  a  &, 
Fig.  8,  so  tJiat  when  put  togeUuv 
they  fcmn  the  projeotioo  (6)  to  fit 
into  the  cell  at  the  top  of  the  camera, 
and  also  to  fit  the  baths.  The  flai^ 
IS  a,  rests  on  the  camera  and  bath  box, 
—  ^  and  lielps  to  exclude  the  light.  Inside 

.  the  box  at  C  are  deq)  grooves  cut  in 

the  thickness  <^  the  wood  for  the  shutter  a  to  slide  into,  to 
exclude  the  Ught  when  the  dark  chamber  is  out  of  the  camera 
or  bath  box.  The  centre  each  side  at  the  box  (duk 
chamber)  must  have  a  V  groove  fitted  oorresponding  with 
the  centra  <tf  the  cell  in  t£e  camera,  when  jdaoed  in  it,  fiir 
the  i^tes  to  slide  in.  Covering  the  box  is  a  black  nik  bag 
lined  with  yellow  aalk,  which  must  be  kmg  enoogh,  bsyt»u 
the  top  of  the  box,  to  contain  tiie  |^te  when  it  is  drawn  up 
and  rests  on  the  dosed  shuttw  S  (see  fig.  S).  The  tower  edge 
of  that  part  of  tiie  box  whidi  goes  into  the  baths  should  be 
well  vaniished  with  spirit  varuLsh,  or  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  marine  glue ;  the  grooves  also.  The  modus  operandi 
is  as  follows :  Having  spread  on  the  ground  a  square  of  the 
black  glazed  doth  lined  with  white,  to  keep  all  apparatus 


*  Contlmwd  from  p.  SOL 
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iit  vieir,  ttid  to  oorcr  it  in  oaae  of  lain.  Havuig  taken  out 
the  plate  box,  I  screw  tlie  camera  cm  to  the  bipod  stand 
tbroa^  aholeinthecase;  then  eilide  in  the  1^  piece  of  wood 
(6),  and  pat  the  piece  (5)  into  its  place,  screw  in  the 
leineB  and  place  tho  fbcnung  glass  through  the  cell  in  tiie 
camraa,  so  that  the  back  of  it  touches  the  raised  back  of  (5). 
Having  focnsBed  the  olyect,  take  oat  the  ^im  and  slide  in 
the  back  shutter.  Then  take  the  baths  oat  of  the  box,  put 
the  clamps  into  the  lid,  andrererse  the  box.  The  baths  are 
then  pat  into  their  respective  oella,  and  the  tops  liohtly  pat 
ofer  to  protect  the  oontents  from  dnsk  Then  take  a  puto 
tnm  the  plate  box  and  sliding  it  into  the  "  dark  duunber" 
(which  snonkt  have  a  mark  on  the  silk  to  show  the  front), 
usten  it  with  1^  clip  (9),  the  end  is  then  pushed  out  of  the 
duunber,  and  having  been  wiped  quite  clean,  the  collodion 
npoored  on  and  the  chamber  nnmediatelTplaiOed  in  the  bath 
S.  When  the  ^te  is  senritised  it  is  drawn  up  and  the 
dinttw  closed.  Then  placing  it  in  the  cat  or  cell  in  the  top 
of  the  camera  the  plate  is  piuhed  down  to  touch  the  back  m 
the  piece  (5)  (which  am  be  felt)  ;  it  is  then  e:q>oeed,  and 
after  being  ar&wn  ap,  and  the  shutter  dosed,  the  chamber  is 
then  [daced  in  the  bath  D.  When  the  plate  is  developed, 
which  shmild  be  almost  immediatelj  if  the  bathe  are  in  good 
Torking  order,  especial  eare  most  be  takm  nofc  to  draw  it 
op  agaiDf  but  the  clip  most  be  remored  and  the  dumber 
tun  out  of  the  bath,  leaving  the  plate  in  it.  If  found  not 
Boffldently  dereloped  it  majbe  reamed  to  the  bath,  resting 
the  tim  against  toe  plate  to  keep  oat  dust.  I  find  no  pre- 
judicial change  takes  i^aoe  uter  develOTKnent,  though 
examiiMd  in  toe  sonlight  before  fixing.  The  plate  is  then 
wadttd,  fixed  with  the  hypo.,  well  waehed,  and  returned  to 
tlie  plate  box,  coUodion  end  upwards.  If  plenty  ai  water  be 
not  at  luuid,  tlie  fixingmaj  be  deferred,  bat  the  developer 
waul  be  washed  <0.  The  collodion  used  should  have  itosa 
iodised  some  time,  as  it  pvea  denser  negatives  than  i^resh 
odlodion ;  two  drops  ot  pore  gWcerine  uiould  be  added  to 
eadk  tnuuM.  Hie  silTer  bath  should  oonnst  of  80  grains 
nitrate  rihrar  W  tiie  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The 
most  be  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  bj  immersing 
a  plate  coated  on  both  sides  with  freshly  iodized  col- 
lodion, leaving  it  in  tiie  bath  all  night.  The  developer 
SO  gnins  pn^isolphate  at  iron,  and  i  grains  citric  acid 
to  t£e  ounce  distilled  water.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
iUrer  bath  should  be  kept  strictly  neutral.  If  at  all  acid 
the  n^;atiree  will  be  thin  and  streaky.  It  should  be  tested 
n^h  buie  litmus  p^^er,  and  if  found  to  redden  the  paper,  it 
nraet  be  neatzaHaed  by  adding  one  minim  of  a  saturated 
■datiim  q£  carbonate  <n  soda  in  distilled  water  to  each  ounce 
of  the  brth,  or  less  if  only  slightly  add.  Thebathsmust  be 
fihoed  till  quite  desr.  Both  baths  should  be  filtered  occa- 
aimallr,  and  when  going  any  distance,  the  liquids  might  be 
carried  in  bottles  holdmg  a  couple  of  ounces  more  than 
required  for  the  baths,  which  should  not  be  filled  for  ase 
higher  than  will  cover  the  scrateh  across  the  plate,  otherwise 
the  bottom  of  the  dark  chamber  would  touch  the  liquid, 
which  it  ia  better  it  should  not  do.  Both  ends  of  the  plate 
may  be  made  available  by  covering  the  finished  nc^tive 
with  gntta  peardia  dissolved  in  benzole,  care  being  taken  not 
to  we  the  dip  off  when  removing  iu 


PAOES  FBOBC  TBS  HOTK  BOOK  OF  A  TBAVBLLIKO 
PHOTOGKAPHEn. 

So, — I  am  very  ^ad  to  see  that  you  do  not  exdodo  from 
the  "  FuoTOGRAPHio  Ninre  "  matter  of  general  interest,  even 
altbongh  it  does  not  pnnt  out  the  superiority  (often  imagi- 
nary) of  one  inooen  ovo' another,  or  the  relative  advantages 
orduadvantagesof  the  dry  collodion  process.  Of  course,  asa 
[diotographer,  I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  these 
aabjects;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I  find  so  much 
matter  for  serious  reflection  in  the  **  Photookaphio  News,** 
that  it  is  a  rdief  to  my  mind  to  turn  to  the  narrativee  of  per- 
tnnal  eqierience  which  ooosnonally  appew  in  it.  Besidea,  it  is 
eai7  to  perccife  Ihat  an  advuitage  ia  deriTed  from  paUidnng 


tiiese  papers,  apart  ftom  the  mere  vlBasaTe  which  your 
readers  maydoiTe  fivm  their  pemsaL  They  encourage  a  man 
to  pemevere  in  his  attenq>t8  to  obtain  news  of  beaotiftii 
scenery  or  monuments,  nnder  drcumstanees  of  difficult 
which  would,  in  sill  {ffobaUHty,  induce  him  to  content 
himsdf  with  obtaining  pictures  whidi,  if  they  were  leas 
interesting,  would  have  uie  recommendation  of  being  more 
acceemble,  when  he  feels  that,  if  be  has  anytMng  to  say, 
there  is  a  channd  open  to  him,  by  means  cnf  whidi  he  may 
address  thousands  of  more  or  lem  interested  people,  instead 
of  tiiose  alone,  whom  he  meets  \rf  his  own  fireei^. 

I  hare  myaOt  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles  with  the 
camera ;  not  dmpfy  with  tiie  deject  of  obtaining  photo- 
graphs, but  flCMnetuDee  oa  btsdnees  irindi  rendered  tw  po^ 
session  of  the  camera  ^teat  value  to  me ;  and,  on  Mhw 
occasions,  &r  pleasure,  which  was  greatly  heightened  hf  the 
power  of  bringing  away  pictures  of  the  more  striking  scenes 
I  visited.  Indeed,  theire  are  few  portions  of  the  continent 
with  which  I  am  not  more  or  less  uuniliar;  and  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  and  with  the  aadstanoe  of  my  note-book, 

f've  your  readers  some  account  of  a  few  d  my  wanderings, 
do  not  imagine  t^t  they  will  be  read  witli  ibe  same  inte- 
rest as  those  of  your  Al^rine  correspondent,  who  has  the 
advantage  d  bemg  on  compaxatiTeqr  nntrodden  groond: 
but,  cm  the  other  mmd,  they  shall  not  be  mere  eaial^pieB  of 
collodions,  papers,  and  [nrocesses.  It  is  somewhere  rdated 
of  a  Sootdiman,  that  he  wrote  a  part  of  a  tragedy,  and  took 
it  to  Garriok  &r  his  ofonion ;  who  retomed  it  to  the  antboc, 
and  advised  him  not  to  finish  it,  as  his  talent  did  not  lie  in 
that  way.  The  author  took  the  advioe,  and  went  home  and 
wrote  the  two  first  acta  of  a  comedy ;  which  he  hastened  to 
submit  to  Garrick,  thinking  that  he  must  be  suocesrfiil  this 
time,  bat  was  again  told  tiwt  his  talent  did  not  lie  that  way ; 
uixm  whidi  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, — *'  Wliy, 
David,  didnt  yon  teU  me  that  my  talents  did  not  lie  m 
tragedy?"  "Yea;"  replied  Garrid^  "but  I  did  not  say 
they  lay  in  comedy."  "  Oh  I  but,— "  exdafaaed  the  Scotch- 
man, "  if  lAuy  doD*t  lie  Aere,  where  the  deU  do  tiicy  he, 
mon?"  Now  I  do  not,  like  the  North  Biiton.  imagine  tlutt 
I  have  any  partjeolar  talent  for  the  gnn  or  the  gay ;  bat  I 
merdy  psppoee  to  give  a  ample  statement  of  what  I  saw  and 
did  moet  intoreiting  to  me,  on  n^  rihotogra|diic  tears. 

About  four  years  ago  I  suppUed  mjself  with  an  amde 
stock  of  necessaries  for  all  diotographio  purpoeea,  and  feSb 
England,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  going  to  Hungary ; 
bu^  with  ample  time  at  my  disposBl,  to  viut  any  places  of 
interest  on  the  road.  My  first  photograpba  were  made  at 
Brugea;  almost  every  streetof  wnidioontjunsafaaildingar 
buildings  capaUe  of  tempting  axta  to  |Htdi  tiie  CMaem.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  a  ponesdng  a  nnmber  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds,  who  swarm  about  yon  at  the  railway  station,  and 
inast  upon  showing  you  the  town,  and  who  can  eadl^  be 
made  available  f<»  transporting  the  materials  reqiiisite  to 
enable  you  to  gratify  the  temptation.  I  would,  nowerer, 
advise  any  photographer  who  may  follow  my  example,  to 
adopt  the  same  precautaons  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
solutions  as  I  aid.  I  had  every  bottle  carefully  cased  in 
gutta  percha,  ridng  nearly  level  ynOi  tiie  top  of  the  bottie, 
and  with  a  sliding  cover  of  tho  same  matenal,  both  of  a 
sufficient  t^ckness  to  preserve  the  bottles  frtHn  damage, 
whether  tossing  about  m  a  rulway  oairage,  or  in  the  eare- 
kss  hands  of  a  porter ;  and,  even  in  the  event  of  a  botUe 
bemg  broken,  UtUe,  if  any,  of  the  adation  oonld  enape. 

Tne  whde  of  the  bottlee,  camera,  fee.,  fitted  dosdy  into  a 
strong  leather  ease,  like  a  portmanteau,  witb  straps,  by 
means  of  which  it  could  be  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  mule, 
or  fitted  to  a  man^s  shoijdera.  I  may  here  remark,  that 
nothing  is  BO  likdy  to  cause  vexation  to  a  man  who  proposes 
to  make  a  photograpMc  tour  in  unfrequented  parts  of  ihe  con- 
tinent as  the  poesanion  of  one  of  thcee  so  called  portable 
cameras,  so  limited  in  itscapadty  that  an  accident  tooneof 
the  bottlee  (irreparable  iu  such  a  case)  may  effectually  destroy 
all  possiUhty  of  his  carrying  out  his  intention.  After 
all,  the  portalulity  ia  only  a  question  <A.4fiff<»i  ^^^u 
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carrr  it  yowndS  it  becomes  he&vj  before  7011  have  gone  half 
a  mile,  and  if  70a  hire  a  man  to  carry  it  for  rou,  it  may  just 
as  well  be  ten  ponnds  hearier.  Gertttinl;  wnere  a  man  is  in 
the  babit  of  "  taking  hia  camera  in  hia  band,  and  sallying 
forth  in  search  of  the  pictaroaqoe,"  as  a  recent  ^iot(^;raphic 
pablicatitHi  has  it,  it  becomee  an  object  a£  importance  to 
reduoe  tlie  v«ight  of  the  ^^nntiu  as  fiv  as  poesible ;  bnt 
this  aopean  to  me  »  ray  wthfiutny  mode  cl  proceeding. 
!nie  plan  I  have  ahnoBt  ahrays  adt^ted  has  been,  to  visit 
^  naghbourhood  oS  the  hotel  cr  inn  where  I  have  been 
staying,  and  mark  the  spots  which  interested  me  most ;  and 
tiiu  OBO  day  with  the  camoa  has  generally  enabled  me  to 
get  all  the  riews  worth  having ;  and,  as  I  generally  hired  a 
-hwae  to  carry  my  a^^Miatos,  I  have  been  able,  by  starting 
very  etuiy  in  the  morning,  to  take  views  nearly  twenty 
miles  apart  on  the  same  day.  Another  advantage  attending 
this  plan  was,  that  I  knew  exactly  where  water  was  to  be 
foond;  which,  as  I  almost  iumnahty  use  iret  odiodion, 
scane  advantage. 

I  dan  sqr  most  tnvelUn^  photograi^Kn  have  adopted  a 
flumlar  oontrivanoe  for  carrying  water  under  dndlar  oircnm- 
stanoes;  hot,  in  ease  any  «  yonr  readers  may  not,  I 
iriU  jn^  mmtioD  that,  benre  leaving  Enj^and  I  got  made 
fbr  me  a  stvong  waterproof  bag,  or  rather  bottle,  capable 
of  bedding  a  g^cm  of  wato: ;  a  narrow  strap  ronna  the 
moatli  e£ctually  prevented  tha  escape  of  tiie  liquid,  and  a 
second  strap  and  bnckto  served  to  sospend  it.  In  ttaa  way 
I  could  either  take  enough  water  to  last  me  all  day;  or  just 
sufficient  to  serve  until  I  reached  a  spot  irtiere  I  amM  obtain 
a  fresh  supply.  Perhaps,  while  on  the  subject,  I  may  as 
well  say  that  my  tent  is  one  o£  my  own  inTcntion ;  and  is, 
in  my  o|anion,  infinitely  better  than  Uiosa  in  general  use.  In 
the  nxBt  i^aoe,  I  abandtmed  the  tripod,  and  instead  theieof, 
I  substitated  an  i^ri^t  hdlow  c;^1inder  itf  brass,  jcnnted 
bke  a  fishing  rod,  wiui  the  exception  of  the  second  joint, 
which  works  np  snd  down  like  tlw  tnbe  tii  a  tdescope,  and 
is  fixed  at  any  height  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  oottom 
joint  was  fhnuBhed  with  a  i^nke  about  five  inches  long,  for 
thrusting  in  the  groand ;  and  the  top  joint  had  five  thin 
iron  arms,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  its  summit  when 
in  use,  but  which  oould  be  lowered,  precnely  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  umbrella,  when  not  in  use.  From  the  aides  of 
two  o£  these  arms  there  hung  two  fiat  jHeoes  of  iron,  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  curved  at 
rifl^t  anglea,  so  as  to  slide  under  two  fl^  staples  at  the  odea 
of  the  camera,  which  was  tiins  held  in  a  pofeetly  firm  and 
inunoreable  podtlon.*  Hie  tent  eovering  was  a  TOlnminoiis 
mackintoeh  wrapper,  lined  throoghont  witii  a  light  yellow 
vodka  material  When  I  used  it  as  a  wn^tpcr,  the  lower 
part  was  looped  up,  but  when  I  need  it  as  a  tent,  this  was 
let  down,  and  festened  to  the  groand  hy  thin  steel  p^ 
attached  to  the  t^t,  about  fonr  inches  from  the  bottom. 
The  advantages  of  this  tent  were,  lightness,  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  put  tt^ether,  its  nsefUlnass  when  not  in 
use  as  a  tent,  and  its  greater  capacioasness  when  in  use  as 
such.  Ihavespentinit,incompanyoftwofriQnds,manyhouis 
thoroughly  protected  from  tiie  rain,  which  was  descending 
in  torrents;  and  periiaps  some  who  read  these  lines  may 
remranber  whoi  t£ey,  four  In  number,  were  indebted  to  a 
pbotografdier's  tent,  in  the  lower  ^reoeee,  for  two  hours' 
shelter  from  a  storm,  which  would  nave  drcnched  t^em  to 
the  skin  in  two  minutes.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
spent  the  night  in  it,  from  jpref^enoe ;  in  oder  to  avmd  the 
nasty,  dose-smdling,  vemun-haunted  bedroom  of  an  Italian 
road-side  public- house.  Nor  is  it  vermin  alone  one  has 
todread  in  theee  places ;  I  slept,  quite  recently,  in  a  roomat 
an  inn  where  a  guest  had  first  stabbed  the  landlord,  and 
then  thrown  his  Imdy  out  of  window.  The  occurrence  was 
a  strange  one.  Tho  guest  had  been  drinking  freely,  and 
had  focwshly  shown  a  considerable  sum  of  money  he  had  in 
his  posBesSioo ;  which  so  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  landlord, 

•We  may  ponfMy  mimndmtuid  the  abore  dMcriptkm  ol  oar  corre- 
qxmdant'i  camm^iand,  but  It  wnas  to  us  a  nthw  ibakT  eonem,  uil 
uu worthy  of  Vuios's  usual  Ingenuity. 


tbat  he  arranged  with  his  son  to  murder  him,  and  throw  bis 
body  ont  of  irindow ;  ihe  eon's  share  in  the  transaction  was 
to  be  limited  to  the  digging  the  grave,  and  bnrying  tho 
body.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  intended  victim  be- 
came soi^icious  of  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  his  host,  and 
determined  on  going  to  bed  withoat  undressing.  Aboot 
midnight  he  woke  oat  <rf  a  lidit  doie,  and  saw  a  &A  figure 
stealing  towaids  hk  bedside,  m  whose  hand  he  oodld  diran- 
gnieh  the  glimmering  of  what  he  took  to  be  a  knife.  With- 
oat waiti]^  to  be  attacked,  he  snrang  from  the  bed  \xpon 
the  woold-be  aswii^n,  wrenched  die  dag^  from  his  hxad, 
and,  withoat  a  word  bong  uttered  by  oih&t  of  them,  the 
landlord  sank  to  the  ground,  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  his 
own  weapon.  Fearfbithat  there  might  be  others  not  f&r  off 
waiting  to  asEost  in  his  rmoval,  the  ^est  crept  quietly  to 
the  window,  and  opened  it,  with  the  mtentitm  of  dn^ming 
down  and  making  ^escape;  but  the  momoit  he  opened  the 
window,  he  heard  a  man  who  was  beneath  it  te^  him  to 
make  haste  and  throw  the  body  out,  as  the  grave  was  quite 
ready.  lUdng  the  hint,  he  went  to  the  bed,  drew  the 
slwetB  off,  and  wrapped  the  dead  bo^  oi  Uie  landlord  in 
them  very  careftdly,  uid  then  lowered  it  ont  of  window  into 
the  arms  of  the  son.  His  next  step  was  to  walk  qoietly  to 
the  street  door  and  let  himself  out,  and  then  to  hasten  to 
the  pelice  station,  where  he  related  what  had  happened,  and 
was  accompanied  back  to  the  inn  by  a  party  01  the  poUc«, 
who  found  the  son  in  the  very  act  of  tnrowing  the  dirt  in 
the  bole  upon  hia  own  father's  body.  He  was  compelled  to 
dig  the  body  out,  and  was  directed  to  open  the  aheeta; 
when,  to  his  horror  and  consternation,  he  foimd  that  he  had 
got  the  wrong  man.  He  confessed  the  plot  at  once,  but  had 
not  been  hanged  when  I  was  there.  Accidents  of  this  scot 
are  rare,  as  ur  as  we  know;  but  when  we  consider  how 
many  Similes  there  are,  one  of  whose  members  has  disap- 
peared, and  been  no  more  heard  of,  the  thought  naturally 
suggests  itseilf--what  has  became  of  them  ?  I  would  therrfbre 
advise  any  photographer  who  pnmoses  making  a  soVtary 
trip  to  an  unfrequented  part  <»  we  continent,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  revolver  as  a  means  of  protection.  It  occu- 
pies Uttle  space,  and  is  "  material  guarantee  "  for  the  safety 
of  one's  property.  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  yet  to 
make  use  of  mine ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  whatever 
danger  I  was  in,  I  should  not  have  the  heart  to  take  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  possible,  though,  that  the 
sight  of  it  may  have  saved  me  from  the  neceanty  of  using  it, 
for  when  I  nave  found  myself  in  a  solitary  glen,  I  have 
always  displayed  it  conspicuously  to  any  ruffianly-looking 
fellow  I  m^  have  observed  approacSiing;  and  I  nave  met 
with  a  few  under  sodi  drcamstanceB.  Such  risks  as  theae^ 
however,  are  not  worth  a  thought,  in  comparison  wi&  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from,  visiting  foreign  countries  with 
the  camera.  Some  of  t^e  happiest  houis  of  my  life  have 
been  owing  to  my  travelling  with  that  instrument.  It  has 
been  a  passport  to  many  a  drawlDg-room  in  country  houses, 
which,  otherwise,  I  shoold  never  have  seen;  and  on  no 
occasion  when  I  have  desired  to  take  a  view  of  an  antique 
ch&teau,  and  have  sent  in  my  card  to  the  proprietor  with  a 
polite  request  to  that  effect,  have  I  been  refused ;  and,  no 
doubt,  my  experience  resunlues  that  of  other  jdu^Mraphers 
among  my  oouDtrymen.  In  these  cases  it  is  an  amrantage 
to  be  alone,  and  a  faragaae.  Viatob. 


Thb  "Pabfait"  Stbbsoscopk. — We  have  recently  had 
submitted  to  us  a  stereoscope  bearing  the  above  title ;  and 
though,  in  tiiese  days  of  -progKBs,  it  would  be  rather  rash  for  us 
to  say  that  it  really  is  perfect^  yet  it  «o  br  surpasses  any  tiiat  we 
have  seen  in  the  matter  of  porbibility  and  compactness,  that  we 
have  no  hesitatioa  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  best  in  those 
respects  yet  invented :  for  more  complete  particulars  we  must 
refer  to  the  advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  pi^>er. 

Thb  Ikdlg  Newt  announces  that  Nodar,  the  well-known 
Frendi  photogrH>her,  is  about  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paris 
from  a  mUowi,  1^  means  of  the  oamwy--.  j 
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ICb.  Basbeb  read  apapcr  "  On  the  Causes  of  Failure  ia  the 
O1711UI  Process."  He  used  three  vertical  baths — one  for  the 
nitrate^  another  for  the  washing,  and  another  for  the  oxymel ; 
■nd  in  the  hwt  only  he  traced  a  Mlure.  In  one  case,  it  oon< 
taimd  iioD,  nodncuig  a  misty,  fo^  development,  which  might 
be  inoreuM  in  inteiudty  to  an^  amount ;  tmt  the  picture  t«- 
wiMWWl^  as  it  were,  boned  beneath  it.  'Whether  that  emanated 
from  imparity  in  the  ohuooal  used  for  bleaching  the  honey,  or 
ma  oontained  in  the  gutta  peroha  of  the  nitrate  bath,  he  failed 
to  disoover,  though  &  disoomed  an  ezcreeoenoe  of  metaUio 
■har  on  ona  part  of  the  nitrate  bath ;  thus  proving  the  pre- 
MDOe  of  ft  hue  metal.  By  both  changing  the  bath  and  ahoush- 
ing  the  nae  of  obarooal.  he  got  over  that  difBcultr.  The 
n^iinary  source  of  iion  in  the  ox^el  arises,  Mr.  Barber  says, 
firam  making  it  in  an  iron  b(nler  imperfectly  tinned.  liSx.  B.'s 
method  u  first  to  mix  some  chalk  with  water,  then  add  it 
to  the  honey,  and  b<ril ;  after  which  turn  it  into  a  deep  veeael, 
aikd  iriiea  cold,  pour  off  from  the  grosser  sediment.  Ageia 
faeaied  and  olaziOed  with  white  of  egga,  it  will  run  rapidly  and 
higfatl;  through  a  strainer  or  paper  filter;  after  which,  it  is 
eonTCrtod  into  onmel  by  the  addition  of  acetic  add.  Almost 
evaty  aample  of  honc^  g^vea  an  add  re-action  to  test-paper, 
probiUy  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  firom  the  fumee  of 
solphnr  used  in  the  destruction  of  the  bees.  The  ol^eot  tta 
adi^g  Uie  chalk  is  to  neutralise  this,  and  i)revent  ifa  attack- 
ing the  Hppantna  in  whioh  it  ia  made;  it  ia  also  d  im- 
portanoa  in  brightening  the  prodoot.  The  sliditeBt  traoe 
iroD  is  tofgUfy  detrinumtaL  In  anotlier  eaa^  ha  oxymel  batb 
f^ff»<«i»*y*  nitrio  add.  In  t^e  spring  of  this  year  he  took  a 
flnr  piotarea  qoite  equal  to  any  ne  expected  to  ob^n  tnm  a 
pveservateve  prooess.  After  three  or  four  months,  he  fband 
that  with  ttie  same  oxymA  he  could  get  no  denaty,  and  only  a 
plate  with  nnmifltiknnhkr  nitario  add  symptiuns.  In  spite  of 
the  wadiing,  some  niMie  of  silver  will  find  ita  im  into  the 
oxymel  ba£;  and  it  being  a  property  of  nitrate  or  diver,  in 
eoDtaot  wiUi  light  and  cffganio  matter,  to  beoome  reduced,  it~ 
was  evident  that  (Kieration  had  been  going  on,  ftv  his  honey 
had  beoome  much  darkened  in  colour ;  oonsequenUy,  an  equi- 
valent of  nitrio  add  must  at  the  sune  time  have  been  Uberated, 
cr  entered  into  some  other  molecular  arrangement  productive 
of  the  same  effect.  He  neotralised  that  by  dissolving  some 
dulk  in  aoetio  add,  adding  the  resulting  acetate  of  lime,  whioh 
completely  rioted  it.  Probably  acetate  of  magnesia  would  be 
a  better  addition,  it  bdng  a  more  deUquesoent  salt.  Any 
alkaline  acetate  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose ;  the  nitrio 
add  of  oourse  onites  with  the  base,  setting  free  the  aoetia  add. 
Ifr.  Barber  produced  sevwal  pictures  in  Ulustaiation  of  his 

Some  diacunon  ensued,  and  the  diairman  &en  prodooed 
mne  raeeimens  <it  Pothei^l's  prooees     Mr.  Morley. 

Bb.  BILBT  then  addrened  the  meeting  at  oonnderable  length 
upon  the  method  of  saturating  the  ooUodion  film  with  albumen. 
He  related  the  results  of  many  experiments,  and  stated  that 
albmnen,  which  had  hitherto  been  oonddered  an  aooelerator, 
had  now,  in  his  hands,  beocone  a  retarder  of  the  actinic  ravs. 
It  stmok  the  Doctor  that  t^  was  beoaoee  the  albnmen  filled 
up  tlw  poni^  M  to  qpeafc,  of  tiw  cdhMUon  film,  thna  oaonng 
the  film  to  beoome  le«  "slraeAwv^  anddeiwivingthe  actinic 
i^of  their  fismer  power.  The  I>ootor  knew  that  nitrate  of 
■Iver  had  the  power  of  ecwgnhting  the  albninen ;  and  the 
thoogbt  stmiA  him  that,  if  he  was  to  take  (he  eoUodUm  al' 
hamemited  plate,  reinuneree  it  in  that  bath,  and  ultamatdy  wash 
it  witii  diatilled  water,  that  he  should  restore  the  itmcbtral 
eanditiM  of  the  film ;  he  tried  the  eoeriment,  and  tiie  plate 
(lAidi  was  bdiwe  almoBt  inactive  in  the  oamwa)  prodooed  a 
neotive  in  fifteen  seconds  by  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  lens, 
— ttw  li^t  being  at  the  time  unbvourable,  the  result  was 
marveUoua  —  the  aendtiveness  of  the  plate  was  perfectly 
restored.  The  Doctor  then  explained  his  many  ei^riments 
with  iodides.  The  metallic  iodides  had  the  property  of 
ooagnhting  albumen,  which  the  alkaline  had  not.  He  then 
Jodued-some  collodion  with  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  in 
other  zeipeots  fidlowed  tlw  fonmila  of  Mr.  Pothecgin,  and 


obtained  a  native  in  10  seconds,  with  blisters.  He  then  ti  io'l 
8-4thfi  iodide  of  cadmium  and  l-4th  iodide  of  potaadutu,  aud 
procured  a  n^ative  in  6  seconds,  with  the  quarter-plate  lenR 
{without  the  seocHid  dip),  but  still  having  blisters.  He  tliea 
tried  whether  he  could  not  do  without  adding  any^  of  the  iodide 
of  cadmium  and  without  plunging  bis  plate  in  tiie  nitrate 
bath  to  coagulate  his  albumen,  uid  simply  plunged  it  into 
boiling  water,  which  at  once  coagulated  the  idbumen ;  and  he 
obtained  his  negative  with  6  seoonds*  ezposoro,  but  liable  to 
stains.  That,  the  Doctor  thought,  j^oved  his  theory,  that  it  was 
due  to  the  altered  stniotureof  the  film,  and  not  to  any  <^emical 
aotaon.  The  Doctor  iUnatntod  hii  statement*  1^  negatives. 

Mr.  Leog-  thtu,  after  some  Anther  dlBoussion,  produoed  a 
contrivance  for  changing  plates  in  the  open  air,  whidi  vae 
extreme^  simple,  light,  and  inezpendve. 

Mr.  msLOF  exhibited  his  new  apparatus  for  taking  portzmita 
of  children  and  objects  in  motion. 

Mr.  BiNO&AH  then  exhibited  a  jplate  box,  with  dew  yellow 
glass  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  exhiMbng  the  contents  to  Curtom- 
house  offioera,  without  exposing  the  plates  to  the  light. 


Impeotrd  SELF-STPPOBTiHa  PuKKBL. — tOiere  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  nearly  all  photogn^dien  l»ve  at  one 
time  or  another  fdt  how  cumbrous  the  present  ftmn^l^twad  ii 
wh^  placed  upon  the  labcnstory  table^  where  erory  available 
inch  of  space  is  valuable  to  enable  the  operator  the  more  readily 
to  have  access  to  the  botUes  or  instruments  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  sucoessftil  cturying  out  of  an  experiment  or  opeiar 
tion.  We  can  eadly  ooncdve  Uiis  to  be  the  case  even  in  a 
laboratt^  where  thne  is  eveiy  aoonnmodatjon,  but  how  mudh 
more  is  it  flaUi  where  the  laboratory  is  small  and  inocmvenien^ 
and  where  every  nook  and  comer  is  pressed  into  service.  We 
have  reoen%  seen  a  new  style  of  ftuind-stand,  whidi  entireb' 
dispenses  with  the  present  clumsy  machine  of  wood  or  iron.  It 
is  composed  of  gutta  percha.  It  is  a  funnel  and  foot  combined 
in  one^  whidi  can  be  mtlied  with  the  greatest  eeae  to  filter 
hatha  into  horisontal  dbnes^  withoatealUng  into  leqotBitioa  the 
wooden  flurad  stand.  The  taper  end  of  these  funnels  is  sup- 
pressed to  e^ve  greatw  fitdli^  in  cleaning  it  The  prindple 
nas  been  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  french  Fhoto^rq>hic 
Sodety  at  Paris,  who,  as  we  hear,  very  liighljr  ^^reoiate  ite 
utility.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  in  an  arbole,  oonoeming 
the  utility  of  which  there  can  be  no  cmestion,  t^e  inventor 
has  not  reserved  to  himself  any  t^t^  out  tiiat  he  has  freely 
and  generously  placed  it  at  the  di^weal  of  the  photographu! 
world;  therefore  any  photogn^her  who  may  desire  to  avdl 
himself  of  this  useful  Utile  article  of  laboratory  furniture,  can 
at  once  have  one  made.  We  cannot  do  leas  than  thank  ite 
contriver  Mons.  Geoi^  de  Bellio,  in  tiie  nune  of  the  photo- 
graphic world,  for  his  useful  and  unique  idea. 

Hebhbticallt  Sealed  Tubies  fob  Collodion.— We  have 
had  BpwimeiDa  of  these  tubes  forwarded  to  us,  for  the  |nr- 
ticulars  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  an  important 
inventioQ  for  tJlie  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  keep  oollcaion  for 
any  length  of  time,  either  for  exportetion  or  otherwise ;  uid,  at 
the  same  time,  it  gives  us  the  advuitage  of  having  a  quantity 
always  at  hand,  imioh  retains  all  the  strragth  of  newljy-made 
matraial.  nwoontrivanoeis  very  ample.  A  glass  tube  is  taken 
with  »  oajiillairy  mifloe;  it  ia  then  filled  with  the  liquid ;  after 
wl^  file  orifloe  ia  aonlod  by  merdy  flying  it  to  a  gas  jet  or 
the  flame  of  a  qorit  lamp.  The  advantoaeoi  thisia,tikatwec«ii 
always  have  a  supply  of  good  collodion,  which,  our  photographio 
readers  know,  is  not  the  case  where  oorks  or  stoppers  are  used. 

A  Bblic  of  the  Pbimkval  Ceeation.— In  m>eaking  of  a 
globule  of  water  which  has  been  discovered  to  he  via^e  in 
the  eentre  of  a  natural  oryital,  an  American  oontnnponury 
remarks:  Ifthere  is  anytrut^  in  ^logy,  this  water  is  one  of 
the  most  andent  droiw  of  water  in  the  universe,  much  more 
andent,  in  fact^  than  the  water  which  overwhelmed  the  earth  in 
the  tdme  of  Noah.  To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Bouchelle,  the 
owner  of  the  crystal  in  question,  this  drop  is  one  of  those  whidi 
were  vdled  in  thick  darkness  when  the  earth  was  witiiout  form 
and  void.  The  crystal  belonging  to  one  of  the  primitivB  rock^ 
the  water  therein  contained  must  be  primitive  also,  and  would 
thoB  date  flnwi  the  earty       (tf  ttie  eEeafi<m. 
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TAXnra  FHOTOaSAFHS  THRODOB  TELLOW  GLASS. — ORAAU- 
ATKD  BAOKQROUMD. 

Sib,— Ll  toI.  i.  p.  61,  of  the  "  N»W8,"  yon  mention  the 
&ct  of  the  BendtiTe  collodion  plate  beinff  affected  through 
/oar  or  five  thicknemt  of  yeUmo  gbua.  I  have  been  long 
under  l£e  impresdon  that  a  plate  may  be  aeoBhiBedlt  de- 
Teloped,  or  even  eqiosed  to  ronwhine  thxaag}i  yellow  f^am, 
withoot  being  in  any  masnerafiboted.  For  Bereral  yean  I 
bare  pnfaredplatei  oat  <tf  doom,  and  developed  thfim;  the 
ueoaaaiy  axnonnt  of  light  being  admitted  to  tbe  operating 
room  thiongh  a  ringle  aheet  of  yellow  glaas.  If  the  son 
abinw  jungly  throngh  the  yellow  windov,  it  baa  had  a 
tendoicy  to  cieate  a  fidnt  or  digged  image;  bat  strongly 
dififbsed  light  baa  newer af^Karedto me  to  affect  the sensi- 
tirenefls  ^  the  plate.  I  am  now  working  Fothergill's  diy 
proceaa,  with  great  Bacceea ;  and  hare  a  portable  changing 
apparatus,  fitted  with  yellow  glaaa  (one  thickneK),  and, 
hiuiertOj  my  platea  bare  been  onunpaired  by  expoBore  to  the 
yellow  light. 

It  this  idea  a  lUlacy  ?  If  so,  the  socmer  I  find  a  remedy, 
the  nfiBr  I  dudl  fed  in  ont-doca-  work. 

A  concqiondenfc  in  your  paper  wishes  to  know  how  a 
g^nated  baeluptand  ma;r  be  managed;  let  him  jiro- 
cwd  as  foDows:— Tue  a  negative,  and,  mm  thai,  {sint  a 
poritire  on  tinn  paper;  eat  the  figore  ont  with  a  pair  of 
scissors ;  blacken  both  figure  and  backgronnd  in  tl:^  son 
and  fix  the  latter,  by  gamming  the  comers,  on  the  face  of 
the  negatiTe.  Print  a  poeidve  again,  and  the  background 
will  be  white ;  put  tiie  figure  cut  out  poatire  No.  1 
over  tiie  figure  in  positive  No.  2,  and  put  them  in  the 
pressure  frame ;  make  a  kind  of  ball  (in  yoor  hand)  ol  your 
pocket  handkarchief;  expose  the  poeitiTe  to  the  Bun,  and 
keep  moving  tJie  handkerehief  over  so  much  of  the  centre  of 
the  fignnaa  you  wish  to  remain  wbitet  tiw  figine  oanH  be 
aflteted  thnm^  the  jpapeor  which  ootob  it.  If  care  is 
taken  the  figure  neea  not  be  oorered,  excepting  In*  the 
handkerchief,  which  muit  be  kept  moring  in  mtall  drdes. 

EsqMaienoe  win  teach  the  rest.  I  )umt  tlus  dodge  In 
1818,  in  Oennany.— I  am,  truly  yoors,  8.  S.  B. 

F.  S. — Another  ample  way  <^  proceeding  Is,  haTing  a 
Uaek  piece  of  velvet,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  rawer 
laiger  than  the  lens,  hung  by  tbe  two  comera  to  wires,  or 
pieces  of  wood,  fi»tened  to  and  projecting  from  the  npper 
comers  of  the  camera,  the  distance  between  the  lens  aiid 
the  velvet  being  about  10  indies. 

A  white  rag  will,  of  course,  give  a  white  halo  to  the 
portrait. 

The  black  velvet  gives  a  black  halo,  and  is  improved  by  a 
white  background  bemg  fixed  behind  the  sitter. 

[The  yellow  glass  referred  to  in  the  article  above  men- 
tioned, was  not  the  ordinary  elass  witii  which  dark  rooms 
are  sometimes  glazed ;  for  tms  latterpurpose  a  much  darker 
mi^j  dark  onrnge^  is  the  best.  Ine  glaas  we  mentioned 
as  having  used  was  very  pale  amber  coloured;  and  waa. 
wortiiiess  fiir  protectinff  ooUodion  plates,  aa  the  oxpmments 
there  mentioned  woold  show.  We  are  much  oUiged  fbr 
tiwlofonnation  on  tbe  sal^eei  of  baekgroonds.] 


BBowxiNa  or  oai.otype  fapeb. 

Dkab  Sib, — ^I  am  an  old  hand  at  calotype,  and,  like  all 
who  know  that  beaatiful  and  simple  imcess,  still  entertain 
a  strong  rcwud  for  it,  in  ajnte  tn  the  numerous  dry  glass 
proceeees.  Latterly,  however,  that  is,  within  the  past  tirolve 
months,  I  have  met  with  an  annoyance  I  was  never  before 
tfonUed  with,— a  tendency  to  the  browning  of  tbe  paper 
even  on  lenBitisuig,  and  that  during  the  aatonm  and  winter 
montiu,  and  with  the  jnost  dilate  solations.  That  tiiis  can- 
not be  doe  to  anythins  in  the  iodiring  I  feel  certain,  as  it 
has  occurred  not  only  in  papw  carefully  prqiared  by  myseJf, 


but  also  in  other  samjfUoi  procured  iitnn  trustworthy  sooreea. 
The  paper  I  have  always  used  is  Tomer's,  iodised  by  the 
angle  wash,  and  Banned.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  tbe 
matter  to  some  new  ingredient  introduced  into  the  paper  in 
the  later  makes,  pe^ps  in  the  aiang,  and  whum  nas  a 
tendency  to  deoHnposition  in  the  presenee  of  the  nbenricala. 
If  you  or  any  of  your  oorres^Kndenta  can  timnr  ai^  Vf^t 
on  this,  to  me,  pozding  sotgect,  I  shcnld  be  very  mnch 
obliged. 

I  have  never  met  witb  this  annoyance  in  Whatman^ 
paper,  which  worka  beautifiill^  sharp  and  dean  to  look  down 
tqxHi,  bot  ita  grannlar  teztnre  is  fetal  in  the  printing 
process.  Bobebt  W.  Hau» 

[This  is  a  nbject  of  great  importance  to  all  paper  photo- 
graphers, and  we  ehoula  like  to  see  it  well  discuned In  oar 
oolonuis;  we  have  latterly  met  with  somewhat  simOar 
anno^uices.  It  is  well  known  that  French  paper,  although 
suited  to  most  puipcees  in  photography,  will  not  answer  &r 
the  calotype  or  mmilar  proceOBes.  It  is  very  poesibLe  that 
English  makers,  in  their  desbra  to  make  papa-  which  shoakl 
e^ual  the  Frendi  make,  have  introdnced  acsne  material  aa  a 
nzft,  which  pcodnces  the  above-mentioned  ddrtflcions  effect.] 


IIB.  XC  GBAW'b  FBOGB88. 

Sib,— The  sedng  that  you  are  eva:  ready  to  astost  the  uu- 
fbrtunate,  and  to  ^ve  advice  gratis,  induces  me  to  draw 
yonr  attentiim  to  your  journal,  vol.  L  p.  50,  where  there  ia 
an  account  of  a  cheaper  and  mcnre  permanent  way  to  |Hevent 
the  fiuJing  of  photograph^.  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  prepare 
some  paper,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  ruks  la^  down ; 
consequentiy  a  number  of  yellow  sheets  were  prepared  the 
ova-niffht,  and  a^zioos  enough  was  I  fiv  the  nKamng  light, 
to  test  the  resolt.  I  exposed  one  sheet  under  a  good  negative, 
and  watched  tbe  thing  witii  eager  eyes,  ezpectmg  to  see  ibe 
rapd  change,  whidi  was  to  be  m  less  time  than  ve  nitrate ; 
but,ala8,Ivnwdo()medtodisai^inbaent(  Aftoronebon^ 
^tOBore  there  waa  a  fidnt  impresRon ;  and  I  aooordinriy  set 
to  woA  with  the  various  wauiuiei,  and,  at  last,  bron^  out 
a  amndgy,  inky  solgeot— bot  irtiat  waa  it?— instead  of  a 
positive,  a  native.  I  tried  another  witii  like  aaocess.  I 
enekse  two  pieoeB  of  paper  fbr  yonr  inspection;  No:  t  baa 
been  e^osed^to  the  h'ght  two  or  tiu«e  hours,  the  otJber  baa 
not  been  brought  oat  into  the  light.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
GOTespondents  would  give  us  their  opnion  on  the  subject; 
ortbeleamedphotographerhinisdfimighteidightenas.  Far 
m^  part,  at  present,  I  am  only  too  gh^  to  go  back  to  the 
original  course.  G.  B. 

[A  few  experiments  of  our  own  have  led  to  somewhat 
siimlar  results.  We  should  feel  obliged  if  some  more  soc- 
ceasfiil  ggparimwitalist  woold  fiitvoar  us  with  his  eiqpwionoe.] 


COLLODION  WHICH  DBVSL0PE8  IT8SXV. 

A  cmespcMident  writes  to  OS  and  am  that  he  has  been  makittg 
odlodion  with  aboat  8  4  granw  of  gam  bouoin  dis- 
sdved  in  each  onnoe,  and  be  Btateathat  if  ueplatd  Is  left  un- 
touched in  a  dark  nxxn  fcnr  aboat  an  hour  after  aqnmre  in 
the  camera,  tbe  picture  not  onij  beoomea  viidblek  bat  grado- 
ally  developes  itself  to  a  very  conaiderable  extent,  and  that 
1^  thus  pouring  over  it  the  osoal  ppogfiXiio  solataon  an 
intense  and  fhlly  developed  negative  is  instantiy  obtained. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  says  our  correepontftent,  that 
the  plate  will  onl;rKmain  toferoify  sanative  for  about  i  <»*  { 
an  hoar  after  immersbn  into  the  nitrate  bath,  and  that 
therefore,  aa  a  dry  process,  there  appears  to  be  little 
advantage  in  it.  He  also  states,  th^  immediately  after 
eipoeure  in  the  camera,  the  plates  will  only  bear  the  action 
of  a  -veiy  weak  devek>per,  ud  that  he  has  found  that  he 
oonld  not  loing  a  pctore  oat  onlesB  he  gave  it  { <^aa  hcHir 
to  develop  itedf^  bat  that  then  the  pyrogauio  aidaljaD 
H  gr.  to  the  oz.)  immediately  prodoGm  a  &m  and  fidly 
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XKOATirBS  AND  POSITIVES  WITH  THB  8AKB  BATH  A3fD 

COUX)OION. 

Having  taken,  and  c&refnllr  read,  your  Teiir  luefal 
paper,  the  "  Photooraphio  News,"  I  do  not  find  that  an; 
<^  yonr  cofteBpondente  know  of  a  way  to  take  botii  neca- 
tiTCS  and  posibTeB  with  the  same  bath  and  collodion ;  and  if 
this  be  the  case,  I  &n(^  the  iofimnation  wonid  be  of  great 
mb  to  the  photographie  world,  and  would  he  acoeptaMo  to 
yoor  publication.  Having  this  idea,'  I  enclose  yon  tne  list  oi 
chemwah  I  nw  in  ozdcr  to  obtain  this  adrantaf^e.  And 
hoping  fon  will  find  this  of  use,  I  am,  sir,  yoiiT  diedient 
serrant,  An  F.C.S. 

•Am 

IKifinadwster..  ..  Lonnec. 
NItnta  of  stlrer   80  grains. 

POSmVK  D&rELOPDTO  SOLUTION. 

C3Mn  water   1  ounce. 

Pn(o-«iilphat«of  itim..      ..      ..  ISsndns. 

KhricMid    SdioH. 

Acetic  add    4  „ 

Alcohol  (mora  if  the  idate  b  gnasv),.      1}  dracfame. 

mOATm  HVBLOFIKO  SOIiDTIOK. 

DiatUIed  water   lomm 

^g^^acid   Sgndaa. 

(When  naad  add  i'of  the  bath  to  the  abm  soId&b.) 
nxrao  BOLtmos. 
Amtxtare  of  <7aiilde  and  water  (  more  water  to  be  applied  If  the 
plate  Is  greasj'. 

Hu  negatire  solalaon  is  to  be  used  before  the  tsjnaSjia,  if 
joa  want  a  negative.  ^ 

CORRRCTIKO  A  FOOanTQ  BATH. 

Sib, — I  have  gained  much  oaefhl  information  reading 
yonr  '*  Photooraphio  News,"  both  from  your  own 
renmrka  and  those  of  your  man^  oonrespondents,  and  thero- 
fixe  ksrton  to  send  the  foUowing  means  of  correcting  a 
a^prtne  baik  from  f<^ng,  np^ring  frnn  the  letter  of 
C  P.  &  tlwtitis  not  generally  known. 

Pot  into  the  batii  a  few  grains  <rf  carbonate  irf  soda,  shake 
it  well  op^  flUer  it,  and  llm  add  a  few  dropof  gladal  aoetK 
•ddsnflMient  to  mige  the  litmus  paper  a  ught  pink.  I  am 
«nling  a  negative  oath  corrected  six  months  back  in  that 
vay,  and  have  never  had  k  foggy  piotiizeiino&      8.  H. 

rUns  phn  is  sometimaB  very  aneocwftd,  bat  we  have  at 
otfiBT  tinies  found  it  foil.  Sonmngthebath  baa  then  ^ored 
tf  BBomoBe.]   

TABKI8H  PGR  PAPER  8TKRE00RAH8. 

Sra, — ^Diswlve  gelatine  in  oold  water,  a^ply  a  little  heat 
after  naking  an  hour  or  two,  to  form  a  me,  Bmsh  this 
CTOily  over  the  piptore,  after  mounting,  and  drj  for  12 
hoom ;  when  qmte  diy,  have  ready  a  sdntion  of  gum  damma, 
made  by  dissolving  1  ounce  gum  damma  in  3  ounces  coal 
m^htha,  which  must  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  clear 
portion  then  pooled  into  a  perfectly  drv  bottle ;  with  this 
vamiah  a^pun  coat  tlie  piotiue,  ana  a  ewar  bright  ooating 
will  remain  on  the  print  in  a  few  minates.  This  varnish 
HHweia  equally  wall  for  g^an  negatives. 

*JOBN  HxTWDOn. 
SPOTS  ON  COLLODION  PICTCRES. 

&B^I  have  been  considerably  annoyed  with  qxtto,  and 
Inve  tried  new  baths,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  avail;  when  1 
thonglitp  I  would  try  rain  water  to  wash  the  {nctores.  Ihey 
are  now  qnite  free  from  those  troublesome  spots.  I  am  no 
jtiMwwiat.^  hut  my  opinion  is,  that  the  spots  are  caused  by  the 
action  of  carbonate  ci  lime,  which  is  in  most  watere.  By 
washing  one  picture  with  soft  water,  and  another  with  hard, 
yaa  will  &id  the  former  quite  free  from  spota,  and  the  other 
4>otted,  aooonliiiig  to  tiia  quantity  of  lime  present  in  tJie 
water.  Thuhas  Keid. 


REVBDT  FOB  TOR  FILM  WASHCTQ  CIV. 

Sir, — ^In  your  last  number  you  wished  some  oomspondent 
to  safest  a  remedy  for  the  annoyanoe  of  the  film  lo^g  its 
adhesion  to  the  glass.  When  I  find,  on  devejoping,  the  film 
has  a  tendency  to  become  loose,  I  put  gam  round  the  edges 
of  the  glass,  and  do  not  int^isify  the  pictare  until  it  is 
nearly  diy ;  the  gum  prevents  ai^  further  loosoaing,  and  fa 
uot  lUtble  to  any  objection.  W.  D. 


DARK  HABKS  LIEB  8TBEAK8  OF  mrDDT  WATKB  OH  THB 

NBOATITB. 

Have  any  of  oar  oorreepondoita  met  with  the  above  fooltf 
and  if  so,  can  tboy  oblige  w  I7  snggating  a  remedty  ? 


ANSWEBS  TO  WNGB  QtTEBIES. 

How  TO  CoHHEXCE  FnoTooB&PHT.— We  iusnt  the  fid- 
lowing  letter,  as  many  of  our  correspondenti  are  in  a  rimHar 
diffiomfy,  and  perhaps  a  full  answer  to  one,  will  be  usefbl 
to  all : — ^Dbas  Sib, — I  oommenoed  the  pnctioe  of  photogr^>hT 
a  little  while  ag^  without  any  more  knowledge  of  it  tlum  I 
obtained  from  Himt's  "  tfanuRl,"  a  couple  manipulslion 
bookt^  and  three  or  four  ohemical  works.  I  oommenoed  with 
Mfftraiture  by  the  positive  odlodion  prooeas;  about  three- 
Iburths  et  the  photognphs  I  have  tsken  have  been  compete 
ftnlures  from  one  cause  or  another;  and  tiioee  which  were 
not  downright  mulls,  were,  exciting  two  or  three,  minus 
tiie  eyes,  and  Che  eyes  won't  oame,  snd  I  oanH  make  them ; 
Uiey  are  sharp  and  clear  enough  on  the  ground  glaaa,  but 
thOT'  are  not  at  all  on  the  ^as9  plate.  Now  Hr.  Editor, 
wUl  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  me  as  to  whetiiw  I  had  better 
follow  the  advice  you  cave  to  E.  B.  O.  in  No.  SofyourvalnaUe 
journal,  and  try  the  tiubo^pe  prooeas,  or  oontinne  the  oollodiont 
or  tell  what  I  had  better  do.  It  is  my  ambition  to  become  a  flrst- 
mte  photographer ;  although  I  only  practise  it  for  amusement 
my  heart  is  io  the  sdenoe,  and  I  hope,  if  you  will  now  and  then 
&vour  me  with  your  advice,  to  produce  as  beauti  fut  photographs 
as  the  most  experienoed  artists.  I  have  a  i  sise  double  oombi- 
nation  patent  lens  which  I  purchased ;  the  rest  of  my  apparatus 
ia  home  made.  If  you  think  I  bad  better  praoUse  the  tal  oofcype, 
will  you  please  to  infimn  me  what  I  had  better  practLie  until  that 
process  ^tpears  in  your  "  Catoobism  of  Phatogr^hy."  Trusting 
you  will  think  this  w<M!tby  of  an  answer,  I  remain,  yours  obedi- 
ently. Baaiutt. — [Photography  must  be  learned  in  the  same  way 
as  any  other  art  or  science.  A  firm  foundation  must  be  first  laid 
in  the  seiunvl  principles  upon  which  the  sdenoe  is  based ;  snd 
wheu  tbese  are  wdl  mastered,  the  piqdl  dumld  oomnenoe  witii 
the  easiesfe  and  dmplest  experiment,  in  ordv  to  assist  the  hand, 
eye,  and  judgment,  in  t^e  proper  understanding  <^  the  complex 
phenomena  which  will  constanUy  be  lutnight  under  the  notioe 
ot  the  earnest  scientific  photographer,  Ii  Eaknest  had  been 
desirous  of  becoming  a  first-rate  painter,  he  would  have  smiled 
at  the  idea  of  oommendng  to  paint  portraits,  or  academic  pic- 
ture^ before  ha  barely  knew  oie  eoloar  frnn  another,  and  omild 
not  erai  draw  oorreotly;  but  that  is  just  what  be  us  been  at- 
tempting in  photography.  Portraiture  and  landscape  photo* 
grapby  are  near  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  to  reach  them  yon 
must  mount  up  from  the  bottom.  We  are  giving  the  "uite- 
ohism'^  and  "Chemistry  "for  tiie  express  purpose  assuting 
such  as  Eabkest  :  these  two  departments  u  the  "  News  "  must 
be  thMoiuUy  weU  mastered,  step  by  step.  We  do  not  wish,  ttf 
course,  to  linut  the  pupil's  ezpoimentat  energies  to  those  two 
braodus;  indeed,  we  think  that  very  much  good  may  aoome 
(torn  a  simultaneous  dabbling  bung  carried  on  in  almost  all  of 
the  tempting  processes  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  our 
p^ee;  out  it  must  always  be  remembered  t^  these  are 
written  for  advanced  phottwraphen,  and  b^inners  attempting 
tium  will  certainly  meet  with  bilures  and  diasppointments.  It 
is  these  very  fiulures  that  we  wish  them  to  have;  for,  in  the 
oommenoament  of  an  experimental  stdanoa,  foilures  teach  far 
more  t^um  soocess, — the  latter,  iriien  ecoomplished,  being 
simply  fueeof,  but  the  former,  when  overoome,  is  experienee.'] 

TO  COHTBST  ALLOTED  SILVSB  UTTO  PITBB  NiTKlTE  OP 

SiLviB.— 19.  X.  Alloyed  silver  oonsigts  of  silver  and  •appw; 
to  oonvert  it  into  pure  nitrate  of  siivBr  proceed  as  fellows: — 
(L)  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  nitric  acid,  evuorate  to  dryness,  and 
MM  the  rasidoe  oarefoUy  and  tmifonoly  in  a  pwdiiip. 
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Bilver,  or  platiaum  dish,  till  it  fuses,  and  the  nitnte  of  copper  is 
deoompoaed  with  Intumescence;  tlwn  keep  the  nutaa  at  the  nme 
t«nper»turetill  itfUMtnnqQiIly,iiol(mgerexhibitiiigftereen- 
iih  oaet,  and  a  sample  of  it  disHdved  in  mter,  flUered,  ana 
mixed  with  ammonia,  no  longer  forms  a  blue  sdation.  If  tiie 
heat  be  too  low  or  unequal,  a  ptnioon  of  the  nitrate  of  copper 
mnains  ondisBolved .  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  nitrate  ie 
also  decomposed,  and  diver  separated,  which  may  be  recognised 
by  remaining  behind  when  the  oxide  of  oqppw  is.  dissolved  in 
snlphnrio  or  hydroohlorio  acid.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  dia- 
aolved  in  iratff,tii»  Motion  filtered  from  the  oxide  of  oopper, 
gently  evaporated,  and  left  to  crystallise.  Or  (2)  diasolvB  the 
rilvor  in  mtric  add,  add  common  salt  to  throw  it  down  as  chlo- 
ride, and  then  well  wash  it  oa  follows : — Pour  water  on  it,  and 
star  well ;  allow  it  to  subside ;  carefully  pour  off  the  dear 
liquid^  and  then  repeat  the  waahing  until  the  water  has  no 
iMger  an  acid  reaction.  Thia  ohloride  of  silver  may  be  deoom- 
pOMd  in  several  ways. — a.  A  orucable  is  nearly  filled  with  an 
mtimate  mixture  en  3  parts  of  perfecdly  d^  <udoride  of  silver, 
and  1  part  common  resin ;  a  gentle  heat  is  q)plied  at  first, 
whereupon  the  raun  bums  with  a  flame  coloured  green  by  the 
In'drochloric  acid,  formed  from  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of 
■uver,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  resin ;  the  heat  is  then  raised 
to  the  melting  point  of  the  silver,  1  put  of  borax  bnng  added, 
and  a  few  slight  Mows  ^ven  to  the  crucible  to  accelerate  the 
melting  togetiHr  of  the  sdver.— 'Iha  moist  cUnide  of  sUver 
18  placed  in  contact  with  iron  or  tine  ad  waterj  to  which,  in 
orda  to  accelerate  the  Action,  a  small  quantity  ™  hydroohlorio 
or  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added;  and  the  reduced  silver  is 
quiokly  washed,  first  with  acidulated,  and  afterwards  with  hot 
pure  water.  This  plan  is  easier  than  the  plan  (a)  with  resin, 
but  is  not  BO  certain  to  yidd  pure  silver,  as  a  small  quantity 
of^fhe  aino  unites  with  the  alw,  and  cumotbe  removed  by  the 
•dduhtod  water ;  so  likewise  do  aome  of  the  impurities  of  the 
tino  or  iron.  In  wbichever  way  the  chloride  of  silver  be  deoom- 
jKwed,  the  silver  is  to  be  ^ssolved  in  pure  nitric  add,  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  and  heat«d  to  near  the 
fusing  point  for  about  hw-an-houx ;  then  redissolved  in  water, 
filtered,  if  necessary,  evaporated  slowly,  and  (nrystallised. 
Another  plan  ia  (8)  to  disscdve  the  impure  nlver  in  nitric  add, 
and  to  the  dilute  sMution  add  strips  of^ copper,  and  sat  aode  in  a 
warm  place  for  Zi  hours.  Ail  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  gray  [owderj  wash  thia  tiioroughly,  andUien 
digest  it  with  frash  quantities  of  ammMiia  as  long  as  that  liquid 
acquires  a  blue  colour;  tiw  silver  is  then  to  be  oonTertedmto 
nitoate  of  silver  as  above. 

To  ElTBACT  THE  SiLTBB  FBOM  OLD  PII.TXBB,  TTlfUSSD 
PofllTIVB  Papek,  tus.—T.  Clark  has  several  pounds  of  little 
pieces  of  filtering  paper  saturated  wiUi  nitrate  of  silver.  How 
can  the  silver  be  recovered  ttom.  them  P  Place  a  crucible  on 
the  fire,  and  when  red-hot  introduce  the  pieces  of  paper  a  few 
at  a  time;  they  vrill  bum  easily  with  slight  scintillation,  and 
leave  an  ash,  which  must  be  careftiUy  preserved  and  mixed  with 
about  <me  part  of  borax  and  a  Uttle  nitre  (these  quantities, 
however,  are  nmim>ortaat),  and  expoeed  in  tiie  crucible  to  a 
biightyeUowheatmr  hatf  an  hour,  at  tJie  end  <rf  whidi  time 
give  it  a  few  kwxto  to  liwilitate  tlu  settling  of  the  rilver,  and 
allow  it  to  cool,  and  the  silver  vrill  be  finmd  in  a  button  at  the 
bottom  of  the  oradble.  For  dinotiaDa  for  its  Airther  treat- 
ment see  answer  to  S.  M. 

Albukbsises  Paper  Spoilt  in  the  Bxcitino  Bath.— 
All  has  a  bath  for  exdting  albumenised  paper,  which  after 
long  use  becoming  discoloured  was  filtered  through  chalk ;  it 
camethroogh  quite  dear,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  used  to 
exdte  some  paper ;  tiie  mst  few  sheets  turned  out  very  well,  but 
afterwards  tba  albumen  came  off  the  paper,  and  formed  a  white 
raredpitate  at  the  bottom  of- the  dish.  The  reason  for  this 
iM  obvious.  Filtering  through  chalk  removed  the  greater  part 
of  the  mlver  from  tiie  scdution,  which  remained  behind  as  carbo- 
nate irf  silver:  tiw  batii  was  then  too  weak  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  whidi,  therefore,  diaadved  ont  togeOier  with  the 
chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium,  and  piedpitoted  the  silver 
in  the  bath.  Kaolin  should  be  used  to  deodorise  the  dariumed 
silver  bath,  not  chdk. 

Baibbd  Pobtbaits.— J  Mnedtafidd  Photo,  A  very  good 
plan  for  produdng  the  effect  of  the  iwrtnut  in  a  glass  po^tive 
standing  out  ttom  iho  background  is,  to  place  a  black  back- 
ground behind  the  sitter,  an^  after  the  picture  is  finished,  to 
paint  C«i  the  ]^ain  side  of  the  glass)  behind  the  figure  mly  witii 


some  blade  vehide,  learii^  the  background  dear;  vhm  dry, 
back  up  with  white  or  ligfat-odcuied  pmr. 

QuBBT  OH  OoLonuira  Olm  Vosnwm.—Jk  eonv- 
spmdent  adu  **  hov  to  lender  m  ooUodion  positive  pkte  trans- 
parent BO  as  to  odour-it  on  the  odlodion  si&e  mA  allow  the 
odour  to  show  throng  t"  We  have  sewi  specimens  in  which 
the  d)ove  desideratum  ms  aooom^ished,  out  are  nnaMe  to 
learn  how  it  was  done.  Can  any  of  our  readers  k^idly  inform 
usP   

TO  COEEESPONDfiNTS.  ■ 

%*  Wt  mn  Mw  MoNsI  pfvoite  our  noAra  m  Avraitoi  Awa  «  plau  Sr 
ifr.  TaOott  froctn,  •«<»  So.  10  of  ilm  "Faoioeumo  ITbwb.'*  At  U« 

tomtKhatOigMltto  prmide  fot^ m  AaU  U  gmVatt  ew  nteerOcra  m*o 

BTKHDama  n  tSb  Duk.— We  an  much  oUlgad  for  Um  MigfaMfcn.    B  la 

Leiiiff  alreMly  carried  ont  in  the  "  Dictionary." 
T.  Q,  D.— You  wUl  DottM-abletotAUln  moro  ssUtfactory  rcnHa  tbM  tboM 

yon  daaeriba,  nnlew  yonpnrcluMW  bb  actoomatie  lam.  It  «m  be  lB|aMribto 

for  yon  to  maka  one. 
Enqvutu  and  H.  D.— AitkleB  on  tha  nibjaet  will  ahoctty  appaar. 
C.  A,  B.— TWa  plata  must  be  wanned  bafora  poorias  oft  tha  Tarnkb,  aad  aiao 

kept  waim  befem  a  fire  wbUat  drying. 
T.  E.N.— TlwTBlbotypeaiitfCalotypapiMMMarathaMnB.   Baa  a  rmvloiiB 

nnmbo'. 

R.  T.  BnjAn— Tonr  nltrale  Iwth  li  veiT  nwA  <Mt  of  order.  Try  Ifaayof 
thairiaiwpraTliNUtrreeaninaided  wUl  cure  tt.  (Try  iwiihg  It  int.)  If 
Dot,  yon  moat  make  a  new  bath. 

AoimaiL— 8aa«as*rarto  B.R.H.,  toL  Lp.  M. 

B.  J.  a— HoBt  BOoderMing  a^itt»  wiU  liJnTatbebtiUL  Glycynlilalne  In 
tha  iMth  la  ttae  beat  and  moat  harailnw  About  «m  Ineh  In  thtekneaa  -of 
aaolotlonof  anlptutettf  qnlnina  In  dUnte  anljAmiD  aeU,  100  gndna  to  llM 
oanoe.  OnUnary  patent  plate  wffi  do.  Tha  ■*■—--■«"»■,  te,  of  tb«  «ll 
nuMt  daptnd  on  the  alie  yoa  want  tt. 

O.  C— We  (V>  not  know  hoif  Unea  or  calloo  can  be  renderad  fnfflclemtly  tiaaa 
parent  and  wtaproof  tolbnn  wroof  nnder  which  portrait*  might  be  taken. 
We  stKmld  think  that  too  otnch  tight  wonld  be  irtiatractad  la  any  OBBfc 

B.  W.  F.— Mot  tajniloiia.  See  artlck  in  the  preaent  nnmbor. 

B.  F.— The  qnallty  of  pile  ydlow  glaaa  Tariea  very  ninch. 

A.  Z.— Try  the  plan  of  redeveloidng,  given  In  a  fMmer  number. 

J.  D.— C-  O.  E.— The  atop  haa  been  placed  to  and)  a  poaUon  that  QfMd  wia 
reduced  ontll  It  will  not  corg  yonr  gjaafc— MtgatlTe  prooaan 

B.  D.— BaeC.P.&*alatterslna6nn«niraber.  Mo  anch  bath  ia  known. 

A  SuBacnnm.— W«ara«spBetIiif  fltftherlnflirBatlDnaBtlMBaldaBt.  Maaai- 
-wttUe  ti7  Iodide  of  potaariwn.  We  have  not  yet  «Q«laMBlad  oo  tko 
anbject. 

O.  8.-We  do  not  know  of  a  way  of  teathig  whethw  the  dMnileato  nrala 

woiklng  order  by  mean*  of  a  piece  (tf  con)er. 
W.  a— Uie  hypo.,  and  flx  till  ^  the  yellow  iodide  of  aUTer  baa  dbappesrad. 
L.  L.  B.  CAirrAB.— It  will  be  bettv  to  precipitate  the  aUver  from  the  okL 

bath,  and  make  a  ftwh  one.  Answer  to  the  other  qnery  next  weak. 
CcpiDUB  SciiRTix.  —Tow  Idea  la  tolal^  faioorTact  fat  themy.  Foe  the  note  on 

wood  engraving  we  are  much  AUged. 
HorarcL.— Papcrtf  aomedarkoolour:  either  glazed  or  not,  toraltyaartaata. 
Excauiox  —Add  1  grain  of  bromide  Ot  caldvn  to  an  ounce  of  your  k>dlaed 

ctdlodlOD,  and  I  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  your  bath.   Sulphuric  add  b  not  good 

In  the  dsT^ping  aolatiou,  In  our  opinion ;  some  operators  use  It,  howerer, 

VThat  black  vamlab  was  need  on  the  pictnn  sent?  It  seem*  very  good. 
SoBScniUB.— The  time  of  exposure  can  only  be  fbund  ont  by  experience. 

Not  much  longer  than  fbr  a  pbaltlTe. 
ScoTU.— Mo  method  1*  known  by  which  portralta  may  be  takn  on  pnper 

without  printing  from  negatlrea.    All  the  neceeaary  details  are  ffrtat; 

oonunon  sense  will  supply  Mie  rest, 
B.  Q.— The  print  Is  pretty  good.  (Why  do  onroorreqiondenta  only  aend  VoiU 

jatiOat  u  not  the  hifbrmation  they  Mk  Ibr  worth  a  good  copy  ?)   We  do 

Dot  think  your  atiertUion  an  iti^rovemeiA  Advertise. 
Biroioo.— The  calotype  ptoccas.  Ilka  all  otbara.  raqnbaa  pmattea  and  rape- 

rieooa  before  good  nMttaoan  be  eMalBed.    AmK^  ahonU  ba  Om  bat  par> 

aontobedanntodbyaUtHadUHeoItr.  Fl^  aftiaat  It  maafkiUy,  and  yon 

wO]  conquer. 

J.  F.  M.— We  hardly  know  where  yon  eaa  gat  all  the  matorUla  yon  want 
at  the  price  named.  Thaaka  tot  the  lettv. 

X.  T.  Z-Old  Hypa-ATQ.  X.-One.— Ignama.— A  Sabaerfber.— Han- 
bugged.— A  Young  Begtnner.-U.  O.  T.  Onr  oonaapoDdentB  wiU  see  that 
It  1*  out  of  our  power  to  sare  them  the  tronbia  whiab  la  Indl^iiMa  4a  m 
nusterlog  the  prindplet  of  any  sdenoe. 

Communkidlons  declined  with  thankat— T,  a— Amatonr,  HIte  Cottage.— 
W.  D.-C.  C— A.  R-O.  I*  P.— Dr.  Syntax. 

The  Infimnatlon  required  by  the  foUowinK  correapondonta  Is  either  iodi  as  w* 
are  nnablo  to  give,  or  ft  has  appeared  In  recent  numben  of  tbe  "  Paoro- 
oxtPHic  Nbws!"— H.  B.  P.  Z — Poor  Norloe.— J.  L.— Half-groM.— tt.  T.— 
D.  W.  H.— A.  M.  p.— A  Nerica.-Francea.-E.  I.— tohyiix. 

IH  TTFB.-A.  H.-C  M.  F.-J.  U  a-F.  W.  a-A.  M&on^W.  L^-a  B. 
— L.  U  a  CaatabL-J.  F-IL—Ajaa.  

On  aoomnt  of  ttte  trnmnue  anbar  of  Important  lattara  wa  raorfvBi  w«  OMPBot 
pnanlae  immediate  aiuwera  to  querlea  of  do  genatal  bttersBL 


*•*  All  cffltMlal  oommnnlGatlanB  ahonld  be  addrcaied  to  Ur.  OaooKia,  cam 
ofHeaars.  Fetter  and  Gol^  LaBelloSaiiTage  rard  Private  lettaia  fbr  tha 
Editor,  If  addressed  to  the  office,  ahould  be  marked  "prtTBL&" 


[AsTUTisuBifT.]— MOK  Patent!  CHAPrtJis*  "Paxfatt"  Stbuo- 
scopi.  Blze,  Johnson's  Pocket  Dictionary.  This  fautmment  b  aaHaMe  far 
everybody's  sight,  purse,  or  pocket  P.  k.  Chapfuis,  sole  Patentee,  and 
Uaimbetnreralsoof  the  BefleOIng  8tercos«qw,  and  of  IndineaaaUa  Mbiorit 
BeAeeton,  Ac.  Wholaaale,  Botali,  and  Export-Htt  Plai»l&iH,Ba 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 
"Tttx  Photoglyph  iriiioh  we  -ptfupoM  to  give  ^tk  our  next 
number  will  be  followed,  at  a  short  interval,  by  aoother 
krger  spedmen  of  this  new  art,  the  particulatli  of  which 
will  be  duly  annoonccd.  The  delay  which  has  occmxed  in 
jreseDtiog  the  first  one  to  our  readezB  arose  chiefly  from  the 
famntor  having  wished  the  steel  plate  to  be  highly  polished 
in  a  particular  manner.  It  bdng  now  asootaindd  thai  this 
would  eaon  afturtber  defaqr*  whioh  was  deemed  nnadTiaable, 
a  mall  etching  has  been  sdeotedfixr  publication  in  our  next 
number,  which,  thongh  made  as  long  ago  as  the  banning 
of  Augnst,  does  not  differ  in  ]»inciple  from  those  which  are 
no#  made  by  the  method  ftilly  detailed  in  oar  No.  7. 


THE  PROSPECTIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
MEW  ART— PHOTOGLTPHT* 

Taa  public  generally  is  so  little  likely  to  a^reinate  the  fhU 
importance  t^e  invention  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  on  first 
reading  the  details  of  his  invention  published  in  the 
**PhotoorafhicNxws  "  of  the  22nd  ult,  that  we  think  it 
win  not  be  suptffluous  in  us  to  point  out  one  or  two  ot  the 
moce  important  probable  ctmaequences  that  may  result  ftom 
it.  AH  wbo  have  seen  painttngs  of  lomeB  with  which 
thejr  are  fiuniliart  win  remember  the  difficulty  they  expe- 
rienced in  recognisbg,  at  the  first  glance,  the  places  repre- 
■entedi  It  requited  an  effort  of  the  memory  to  recall  the 
rtacmfalance,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some  oon- 
nienoiu  otject  which  there  could  be  little  difficoltiy  in 
identi^yinff.  Tlie  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  painting 
is  not  and  cannot  be  an  exact  representation  ]  it  approxi- 
mates to  that,  Dtore  or  leea  cloeely,  and  that  isalL  Moreover, 
the  painter  tdealifies  the  subject,  and  exhibits  it  under  the  most 
&voiirable  appeaianoe  which  colonr  is  eapaiile  of  {^ving,  and 
this  is  an  aoditumal  obstacle  to  its  ready  identification.  In 
the  case  of  the  photc^raph  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  Itis 
true  that  the  beauty  derived  from  a  hannoniotiB  blending  of 
oidoniB  is  mntiuN  but  Uien  there  is  abac^te  fidelity  of 
reproBontation.  Tbe  same  ttgeat  which  xeproduoeB  the  elm 
boide  dw  Tillage  dinrali,  wiU  repTodnoe  tiie  rook  perched  in 
aiipaiently  philosophical  oontemplatjon  upon  it,  and  the 
<TOnA  itself  will  not  be  represented  without  its  noisy 
oongregation  of  jackdaws.  Even  where  the  scale  of  the 
photograph  is  so  much  reduced  that  these  minor  objects  are 
rendered  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  application  of  a 
magnifying  glass  will  aiiow  that  th^  are  represented  as  iaith- 
fnllyas  the  larger  objects.  It  is  ttua  extnuudinary  power  of 
reprodudng  fkCHsiniiies  that  gives  to  photography  lis  prin- 
apal  value;  which  value,  u>wever,  u  much  lessened  by 
the  £kct,  that  these  cojnes  cannot  last.  It  may  ib^mse 
those  who  have  so  earnestly  advocated  the  reproduction  Iqr 
this  means  of  fito-similes  of  rare  books  and  engravings,  aa  wcu 
as  of  the  tiUe-paoes  ci  such  books  for  ih»  Museum  Index,  to 
learn  tlttt»  if  tiieir  ideas  were  carried  ottt,  in  aU  probalnlity 
not  ODO  of  thoBB  foo-simika  wonld  remain  iii  oztatence 
twenty  years  hencei  and  that  the  index  would  have  to  be  cchu- 
menced  de  novo.  Hitiierto  no  method  of  printing  photo- - 
graphs  on  paper  has  b^  found  capable  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  time,  and  those  vho  have  formed  collections  of  these 
jHctures  have  the  mcvtifioation  ttf  aeong  them  fode  away, 
«nd  nlUmfttelf  Tanish  oemplet^i  a  natter  itf  conqpant- 


tively  small  importanoe,  ptfhajpe,  as  r^ardi  ^ictans,  but « 
Tet7  serious  niatt«r  as  reroects  photographic  portnita  on 
p^MT.  At  the  time  when  death  or  other  causes  may  render 
these  portruts  of  ineetimaMe  value,  they  wiH  nadually 
fiade,  and  most  likely  leave  only  a  faint  stain  upon  the  sorface 
of  the  paper.  It  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  console  thxme 
who  poasesB  such  portraits  to  be  told  that,  if  they  do  not 
suffer  them  to  fiule  too  fiur  before  taking  them  to.  a  photo- 
,  they  mav  have  them  r^owluced  with  much  of  their 
vigour.  To  diseover  some  method  of  overcoming 
UuB  want  of  stalHli^,  and  to  make  a  i^iotograph  ea  ever- 
lasting as  an  ffligmving,  have  oooi^ed  some  of  l£e  most  aUe 
plwtogisphers,  both  in  England  and  aa  ibo  continent,  for 
years  past;  and  at  the  jmnnt  moment  tboe  is  a  prise  of 
8000  francs,  deposited  \^  the  Puke  de  Luynes  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  rhotographie  Society,  to  be  given  to  the  man 
who  shall  discover  a  method  of  jsinting  lAotographs  in 
carbon ;  that  substance  being  nnaesailable  by  any  known 
chemical  ^gent  whatever,  wd  eqnally  insensible  to  tho 
effects  of  light.  There  are  aeveraf  oompetitorB  already  in 
the  field,  and  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Poancy,  has  produced 
photographs  l^^  a  carbon  process,  as  he  asserts — ^for  ne  keeps 
his  method  of  operating  a  secret — npon  which  we  have  already 
pronounced  fiivonrablyj  The  new  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Taltx^ 
scarcely  lessens  the  (Usiralnlity  of  discovering  a  method  of 
printang  photographs  in  carbon,  inasmuch  as  the  labour  of 
engraving  a  jwto  greatiy  exceeds  that  of  printing  a  smalt 
number  m  photogra^is.  It  appears  to  ns  that  the  import- 
ance of  Mr.  Talbot's  invention — ^whbh  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate— '^liefly  ooneists  in  its  applicabihty  to  the 
engraving  of  ^ates  for  tbe  innstrations  of  bodes,  at  snch  a 
low  rate,  ^lat  ereo  the  eheap  pnUicataons  whidi|  with  one 
or  two  exo^tionB,  are  now  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  engraved  wood  blocks,  may,  instead  of  -  these,  give 
an  engraving  which  will  be  mathematically  correct  as 
regarda  perfective  and  the  scale  the  objects  repre- 
sented. For  tiie  illustration  of  books  of  natural  history 
of  animals,  as  well  as  of  flowen  and  plants,  this  inven-' 
tion  is  invaluable;  and  even  the  meet  minute  Aiicro- 
BcopicflJ  animalcule  (such  as  the  pararite  of'  the  parasite 
of  tiw  bee  described  in  a  recent  number)  can  be  re^ 
pcoddoed  hy  photography  in  the  eamexa,  and  then 
transftned  to  a  plate  oy  this  process,  with  M»  am-' 
rectness  no  human  hand  oouU  nve.  Hut  paintingB 
which  form  the  pide  of  our  National  Oallery,  the 
existence  of  whi<^  is  unknown  to  the  mass  even  of 
those  who  reaide  in  Hob  dty,  may  be  made  fiuniliar  to 
the  most  remote  peasant,  by  means  of  Autographs  engcaved 
by  lAaa  process.  The  rising  painter,  whose  work  is  acLaiitted 
fcH' the  first  time  toamodest  j|dac8on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  may  bythisinvaitioa  be  made  known  to  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  not  have  heard  his  name  till  ten  or 
twelve  yean  later.  When  we  consider  the  immense  number 
of  landscape  and  genre  paintings,  the  contonplation  of  which 
has  givm  hours  (ff  pleasore  to  a  limited  nombv  of  individnals, 
we  cannot  bat  wish  that  a  similar  pleasure  sbonld  be  within 
the  reach  of  our  poorer  brethren  who  lack  our  advan- 
tages. Surdy,  if  ths  taste  <rf'  the  masses  is  to  be  rsised  by 
a  eontemplataon  of  the  beaatiftd,  this  invention  offers  the 
most  ample  means  for  aocomptishing  that  object. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of  paintings 
have  been  engraved  has  been  very  limited;  this  has  arisen, 
partly  from  the  great  expense  (tf  employing  a  good  engraver, 
and  partly  frrai  thf  limited  aua  oS/mmmsup.^^ 
Digitized  by  VjAJUv  FC 
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eipattf,  ve  think,  owing  to  the  hieh  prices  it  is  cnBtomary 
to  ehturge  for  them.  In  fhture.  if  Mr.  Talbot's  iiiTeiitaon 
SQCoeeds  as  well  as  we  believe  it  will,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  painting  exhibited  sboold  not  be  engraved,  and  ooines 
of  it  at  snch  a  price  that  thd  walla  of  the  poorest 
cottage  may  be  adorned  with  real  works  of  art,  in  lieu  of 
the  prod^^  son  in  Mght  blue,  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  a 
Iktker  in  bright  red ;  m>,  instead  of  Balaam  m  a  yellow 
wrapper,  wita  a  savage  face,  and  butcherly  intentions 
towards  a  meek-looking  jackaas,  who  appears  more  like  a 
patch  of  Btidung-pbuster  than  Uijthbg  else ;  or,  the  more 
isoterio  representation  of  a  node  little  Caind,  with  a  lady 
of  Bteiking  appeanuue  in  respeot  to  ookmr}  sailuig  down 
a  idaoid  river  in  a  wadung-tubh 


STERS:0SCOl»IC  ANGLfi. 

.  ^rit, — ^Absence  from  London,  and  much  occupation,  has 
prevented  my  answeringt  till  now,  a  portion  of  an  article  on 
work,  .on  Photc^phy,  which  yoa  raprinted  from  the 
LUerarif.  Gazette. 

1  conmder  that  any  discussion  upon  a  subject  so  technical 
as  the  BtereoBoopic  angle,  will  be  more  suited  to  the  pages  of 
the  journal  specially  devoted  to  phqb^ra|Ay,  and  tooefore, 
with  thanks  to  the  writer  in  the  Oazette  for  the  fiivonrable 
opinion  he  ezpreand  cm  117  book  in  the  xert  of  his  article,  I 
pass  to  m'y  aitgument; 

I  am  qtite  prepared  to  maintain  the  statement  I  make  in 
my  workf  namely,  that  tiw  angle  most  be  varied  from  the 
distance  apart  of  the  human  eyes,  fdr  objects  «t  some  ten  feet 
from  the  camera,  to  *'  fifty  feet  for  mountains  at  ten  miles, 

Jirovided  fdways  that  the  foreground  objects  are  not  near  the 
ens."  , 

1  lA.  writing  the  fore^ing,  I  admit  that  the  appearances 
whico  we  see,  in  the  ^'  moutttuns  "  (?)  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  were  notv at  the  nioment,inmythoughtai  they 
are  to  the  spectattW'^t,  in  tones  of  gray,  consequent  upon 
thdr  small  scale  ana  our  ha^  atrao^bere,  when  seen  at  a 
distanee  of,^  ten  miles,"  and  have  been  so  represented  in  art ; 
and  were*  tbe  stercoscoinst  to  endeavour  to  tarn  a  reUef  in 
the  rqgeaentation  of  thnn  whidi  is  90t  awarent  in  nature, 
he  w<Hild  be  amenaUe  to  mtidsm.  But  the  case  is  widely 
different  when  we  treat  the  Titanic  masses  of  the  Alps  or 
Pyrenees,  where  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
colossal  scale  of  the  subject,  enable  us  to  disceam  perfectly, 
at  twenty  miles,  the  bare  granite  peaks  stauding  in  distinct 
rdi^,  their  every  form  made  out,  their  shadows  cutting 
firmly  on  the  pure  snow — appearing  bo  perfectly  modelled, 
tliat  traveller  is  incredulous  when  told  that  a  day's 
joctmqr  intervenes  between  them  and  him.    These  are 

mountains and  when  I  wrote  I  was  thiuUng  of  tfie 
u^xiaiances  (tf  the  Jungfraa,  the  O^tel^  Spit^  the  Mala- 
(Wtta,  &&,  not  of  the  "green,  sward**  of  the  WestauxelaDd 
hilis,  and  their  atmoqdierio  effiaeta, 

I  maintain  that  if  the  oamcns  tat  sodi  rabjtols  mm  to 
be  placed  "  at  the  distance  ^part  of  the  human  eyes,"  the 
operator  had  better  entirely  spare  himself  the  trouble  of 
taking  two  pictures  at  all,  for  the  mere  spA  which  the  point 
of  view  wotud  be,  in  such  case,  relatively  to  the  distance  fnm 
the  olijectt  depicted^  might  be  equally  as  well  represented  by 
duplicates  from  the  same  nogativi^.  Nay  more,  to  carry  the 
iIluBtrati(Ui  of  the  principle  to  a  farther  extreme,  may  I  ask 
— if  a  stereoeoopic  r^ffeeentation  of  the  sun  were  desired, 
which  we  equally  se^  with  the  human  eyes,  distance  2^ 
iuches,  or  of  our  sateUit&^wonld  it  be  feasible  that  it  should 
be  made  at  that  angle?— and  irnot  ^tereoteopie  effect  would 
tiu  Sjt  inches  produce  on  the  9fttl78>000miks,  the  diataDce 
of  ^  fimnar  luminaty  frou  v?  In.  mbh  a  case  I  should 
carry  out  the  sosh  jniiieipls  t  have  adrooatedj  Imt  I  &ar 
my  "aUding  scale"  would  iw  fiir  from  palatable  to  those  who 
nould  not  digest  my  fotmernoderateai^^  I  maintain  that, 
if  you  attempt  to  give  any  Btefeosoc^  representation  of  the 
auUf  THRKK  TuousAND  uiLBS,  or  more,  between  the  cameras 


would  not  be  too  much  for  a  distance  <^  95,178,000  miles; 
and  say  that  one  operator  was  at  Paris,  the  other  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  twin  iustrnments,  and  acBuTat^  at^justed 
chronometers,  and  that,  by  these  means,  pictures  were  taken 
at  tiie  same  instint,  we  might  hope  to  secure  really  steno- 
scopic  representatjons,  whiui  would,  probably,  solve  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  scientific  import ;  amongst  others,  the 
nature  of  the  sokr  spts  would  be  likely  to  be  determined. 

It  is  true  that  an  image  of  the  entire  orb  of  the  sun  with 
stereosocnpic  effect  will,  probably,  never  bo  obtained  under 
any  ooncfitiong,  since  the  very  nature  dT  wj/'-tUumined  rolmd 
bodies  in  an  intense  state  of  inoandesoenoe  is  to  appter,  to 
oar  <^;an8,  flat.  Take  a  nmnd  bar  of  iron,  heated  to  a 
white  heat,  into  a  dork  apartment ;  the  effect  it  will  prodnoe 
on  a  8pectat(v  is,  of  a  flat  sur&ee,  a  quality  whu^  will 
therefore  apply,  in  a  mnltiplidd  ratio,  to  the  intense  aolar 
light,  against  which  even  the  oa^hydrogen  lime  light  ^ipeara 
black.  This  is  ndt  the  case  with  the  moon ;  illumined  as 
she  is  by  the  %ht  of  the  sun,  withshadows  projected  from 
the  inequalities  of  iher  surface,  we  may  &irly  houe  that, 
sufficient  angle  being  ^ven,  we  may  obtain  a  rotmui  effect, 
wMch  will  delineate,  m  a  remarkable  manner,  her  structure. 

In  my  opinion  the  ^'  model-like  effect "  Complainal  of  in 
many  stereographs  is  due  to  the  crudity  <rf  the  ne|;adTeB, 
and  consequent  want  of  atmo^here,  ncale,  and  datanee, 
and,  in  architectural  subjects,  to  the  totai  oftwnce  ^ fyitres: 
to  cite  examples — the  Ividge  of  Prague  is  one  of  the  nuafe 
picturesque  subjects  io  Eibope;  in  the  stereoaoo^  it  oer- 
tainly  has  a  Dutch  t(^-like  enect ;  the  buildings  nse  square, 
harsh,  and  abruptly  from  the  fpxwtnd,  without  groups  of 
figdres  and  vehicles  to  serve  as  a  base,  and  mtirJ:  wir  aoale. 
And,  as  atmoHphcrc,  let  any  one  compare  Heidelberg  and 
the  vall''y  of  the  Neckar,  by  Ferrier,  with  his  last  iminvve- 
monts,  its  atmospheric  distances,  tlu  shadowed  sides  of  the 
buildings  reflected  into  and  delicately  drawn,  with  Zion  in 
the  VauuSt  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  hand,  in  which  the 
"  model-like  effect "  is  entirely  caused  by  the  heavy  black 
shadows,  and  want  of  atfndsphere.  This  comparison  will  at 
once  show  how  important  are  the  results  of  sufficient  exposure 
and  well  covered  plates,  particularly  on  glass  pictures ;  and 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  attribute  aJwayt  to  defective  angle 
what  may  very  probably  belong  to  tbe  imperfect  rendering 
of  atmospheric  perspective.  Apdogising  for  occupying  so 
much  of  your  qtaoe,  I  am,  or,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  October  28d,  1868.  Lakb  FaiOk 


FHOTOGBAPHT  IN  ALGEBU. 
NO.  nr. 

Mr  bsAR  Sm,— I  have  at  last  received  thd  first  niimtjer 
of  the  Photographic  News,'*  and  am  not  a  little 
rejc^oed  to  find  that  itomtdns  the  first  lett^  I  wrote  to  yoa ; 
and  I  yxk  fivward  with  some  little  eagerness  for  the  numb» 
which  nu^  contun  my  second  letter— I  presoaie  about  No. ' 
8  or  4.  As  a  photographer  I  am,  for  sevwa!  :rQaaaiB,  ex- 
toemely  glad  to  see  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  {Photography. 
In  the  first  place,  by  faring  one  an  (^portnnity  of  booming 
acquainted  with  all  discoveries  of  any  importance  made  on 
the  continent  as  well  as  at  tunne,  it  willsave  onetliepossibb 
annpyance  of  spending  hours,  or  even  days,  in  making 
experiments  which  had  b^  |H«viou8ly  made  ':  it  will  induca 
some  thousands  (it  is  to  bd  hoped)  of  photographers  to  study 
the  chemistry  of  the  art,  and  thus  greatly  increase  tlu 
possibility  of  new  discoveries  bong  made  in  it.  The 
answers  to  erarespondente  will  remove  stnmbling-t^ks 
from  thdr  paths ;  and,  what  is  to  me  poraonally— 4nd  doubt- 
less to  all  other  old  photographas— a  matter  of  no  anull 
importance,  is  the  reflection  that  I  need  not  in  future  oompd 
myself  to  read  fiire^  photographic  pubUoatums,  seeiiur  that 
the  "  News  "  will  keep  me  au  couraut  as  to  what  is  stirring 
on  the  continent  

X  have  not  yet  been  up  to  the  tents,  as  I  informed  yon 
was  my.  intention  in  my .  last  .letter^  tat  a  reason  X  am 
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•boot  to  CBnhui.  Stwxtlj  Rfter  I  had  retonied  firan  the 
poat-offiee  I  reeaved  a  nsit  from  Shdkh  Hamed,  who  pro- 
pond  thftt,  ioBtMd  of  going  at  once  to  his  douar,  I  should 
aooaupKDj  hiiDHtlf  and  brother  in  an  expedition  against  a 
Bwontain  tribe  that  had  recently  made  several  attacks  on  the 
Axahi  living  under  French  protection.  His  broths  was  an 
ofEcer  of  the  Sptxhia  Indigenes,  who  were  selected  to  form 
part  of  the  expedition,  and  had  directed  hitn  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  means  of  conveying 
whatever  instruments  I  might  require  for  photographic 
purposes.  The  woposition  was,  as  thesheikh said,  seduisitnte. 
It  would,  poan^y,  give  me  an  oppc»tnnity  of  getting  some 
interating  pietinn,.  and  was  certain  to  enatde  me  to  get 
■one  ndbrourtum  which  woold  be  interestiDg  to  yonr  readers 
""'i  and  eipecialfj  to  those  among  them  who  may 
to  come  ont  here;  oonsequentTy  I  accepted  his 
D.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was,  how  I 
eodld  bert  soceeed  in  obtaining  some  good  pictures.  The 
mosi  convenient  would  have  bran  the  dncowidicm  process; 
bat  aa  this  had  fiuled  me  tm  more  than  one  fanportant 
occamoo,  I  was  reloctant  to  employ  it  where  a  ^ure  could 
not  be  remedied.  Considering  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject 
of  dry  ct^lodiaa,  both  in  France  and  EngUnd,  when  I  Mb 
home,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  offer  a  few  remarks  relative  to 
mj  own  experience  with  this  process  since  X  have  been  here. 
The  o(dlodion  I  have  been  usmg  was  purchased  in  London, 
half  a  dosoi  bottles  of  wliich  I  brought  with  me  from 
"Bngfand.  Living  in  a  city  I  have  not  foond  it  necessaiy  to 
test  the  length  of  time  donng  which  this  ooHodicm  would  pre- 
itm  its  sennbifity,  my  nsod  practloe  being  to  prepare  the 
pbto  or  paper  oranig^t,  which  I  do  in  the  following 
manner  as  regards  the  paper: — ^I  lay  tiie  sheet  of  paper  on 
a  table  and  mb  it  rapidfy,  though  lightly,  with  a  piece  of 
india  mhfaer  until  the  paper  is  quite  warm — in  act,  is 
iughly  ohaiBedwitiielectriciity ;  I  then  support  it  on  a  piece 
of  glasB,  poor  on  the  collodion,  and  allow  it  to  spread  itself 
anwthly  over  the  anrfitce;  then  setmtise  and  wash  it  well  in 
several  wateta,  and  when  dry,  cover  it  with  a  weak  solu- 
tka  of  gelatine.  In  this  way  I  have  prepared  papers 
14  X  12,  upon  which  I  have  generally  obtained  good  pictures. 
Thoeare  two  lyin^  on  my  table  at  this  moment — ouea  view 
of  the  port  of  Alners,  and  the  other  a  view  of  the  snborbs 
the  ci^— -whidi  ooold  not,  in      opinion,  be  excelled 


t  had  my  tent  witJi  me  whm  I  todk  the  latter,  and  before 
cmonnir  the  paper  I  wetted  ita  tnr&ce  with  a  little  water, 
and  vriiue  still  moist  I  idaeed  It  in  the  camera ;  the  result 
was,  as  I  anticipated,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  was  much 
increased^  and  tne  ^tore,  wnen  devdoped,  appeared  more 
dense.  ^Hie  condunous  I  drew  from  this  experiment  were, 
tiiat  it  was  advissMe  to  use  the  ooUodionised  paper  as 
soon  as  pccnble  after  preparation,  though  not  absolntely 
fT*»*j** ;  or,  in  the  event  of  keejong  it  for  an^  time,  some 
method  of  softeniiu;  the  sensitive  sorface  previous  to  ex- 
pcBure  would  ren£r  the  result  more  favourable.  To  teat 
thia  I  adopted  the  following  plan : — 1  prepared  some  sheets 
of  VKoet  and  pot  them  aside  for  about  three  weeks,  at  the 
endtf  which  time  I  brongiA  tbem  out  and  laid  a  verrthin 
dhset  of  danm  blotting  jpapercm  the  sensitive  snr&ce  of  each, 
and  theopadced  them  jn  n^portfidio  in  soch  a  way  that 
tiie  Uottbiff  paper  vaa  In  omtact  with  blotting  paper,  and  in 
ao  flMO  with  the  back  <tf  the  prepued  paper.  Ilband  this 
method  gnatiy  increased  t^e  rapiditv  of  the  action  t€  the 
fig^it  opon  the  sensitised  surface,  and  I  generallv  aacceeded 
in  getting  good  pictures  this  proceas,  which  I  do  not 
doDbt  ootud  be  improved ;  indeed  t  pnmoBe,  if  opportoni^ 
■srvas,  to  moisten  the  blotting  paper  with  a  weak  solation  q£ 
some  sabstance  which  I  hope  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
dry  coDodion,  and  thus  raider  its  effects  more  certain. 
E^iedal  care  most  be  taken  that  the  blotting  paper  does  not 
contain  too  much  moisture,  or  it  will  have  the  eficct  of  dis- 
■oIviM  the  g^tino  and  rendering  the  surface  of  the 
odkM&m  rough  and  uneven,  if  it  do^  not  damage  it  still 
inoie. 

To  return  to  oiy  joom^.   I  was  chstcrmined  to  take  with 


me  the  means  of  obtaining  piotures ;  and  timuh  tin  dry 
collodion  offered  great  fitdlities,  I  eventual^  decided  ou 
sticking  to  the  wet  cdloditm,  tiumj^  it  involved  the  possi- 
bility of  not  getting  any  {Mctnres  at  all:  for  nqiidity  of 
movement  being  the  ^reat  thing  in  these  expeditions,  it  was 
to  be  feared  that,  owing  to  the  limited  number  oi  baggi^ 
animals  taken,  my  camera  might  be  ha  one  place,  and  my  tent 
where  it  could  not  be  found.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
risk  this,  so  I  packed  up  my  apparatus  and  sent  it  to  the 
sheikh,  taking  caro  to  fc^ow  it  mj^f  and  see  it  packed,  for  to 
have  ^pe  otherwise  would  liave  been  to  have  acted  with  as 
little  consideration  as  anegro  here,  of  whom  itiaBaidthat,being 
told  to  saw  off  a  bough.of  a  tree,  he  sat  hiinaelf  on  the  Imuich 
andsawed  away  at  it,  between  himself  and  the  tree,  until  he 
and  it  came  to  the  groond  togBtbor ;  upon  which  uttered 
an  exclamation  in  a  tone  m  1^  de^>eBt  sarivise,  which 
being  interpreted  (very  freely)  dgnifles,  "  By  gdly,  uuuaa, 
wha^  toofpit  him  come  off  ban  endsatonoe?'* 

 Hierewasa&intgUmpaeofdawnwhMi 

the  scddiers  ba;an  to  assemble,  so  complete  w«e  the 
preparations,  wat  the  sun  had  risen  but  a  very  little  vmy 
when  thef  commenced  their  march.  It  felt  quite  cod  and 
I^esaant  m  the  early  morning,  and  so  pure  was  the  atmo- 
Btdiere  that  we  could  see  an  immense  distance  across  the 
aesert.  The  mere  motion  in  it  excited  a  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger.  After  marching 
about  five  hours  we  halted  beside  a  well,  around  which  a 
great  many  Arabs  resided,  of  whom  we  got  milk  and  a  kind 
of  cake  very  much  res^nbling  what  In  the  **  far  west "  is 
termed  damper.  A  very  fow  yean  ago  these  Arabs  were 
bitter  enoniM  of  the  THnchi-mMreas  now  they  f^ppearedto 
be  without  the  smaDeet  animosity  against  them ;  and  cer- 
tiunly  if  the  French  have  made  themselves  their  mssterg,  tlu^ 
have  done  more  for  th^  than  theg;^  the  Arabs,  could  poniMy 
have  done  for  themselves.  The  artesian  well,  aronna  whicu 
we  halted,  was  tiie  woirk  of  French  engineers,  and  to  th^ 
water  from  this  well  was  entirely  owing  tb^  fertility  wluch 
the  desert  around  it  exhibited,  and  the  d^eiUings  uat  were 
BO  thickly  scattered  about,  wl^ere  a  few  months  l)^re  there 
bad  stood  perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  tents. '  Non^ 
but  those  who  have  spent  days  in  the  desert  traver^ng  hc»t 
sands  which  scorch  eyeu  the  bare  thick-soled  feet  (»  the 
Arab,  who  can  journey  along  the  roomiest  moantain  road 
without  danger  of  cnttipg  than,  can  folly  ap^edate  the 
Uessingofanabnndance of  water;  therefore  ttw  AnbBi  whp 
are  not  utterly  ongrateftil  for  good  dope  them,  are  beocnning 
more  and  mo^  i;eoonciled  to,  the  rv^  of  their  otmqndnas. , 
Hie  oppc^tunity  of  getting  doe  or  two  |diotogia^  of  the  * 
halt  was  not  to  be  n^lectea  now  that  there  was  an  abundan^ 
supply  qS  water,  so,  with  tlie  asnstanoa  of  ij^y  friend,  the 
sheikh,  I  {atched  my  tent  and  took  a  coople  of  views,  one 
of  the  txoopa,  and  anotiier  of  the  village.  An  amnsing 
drcmostaaoe  occurred  here  ilhutrative  of  the'  coplneas  <^ 
Arab  thieves.  A  Zooare  had  taken  off  his  ^ag^  trousers  to 
make  some  necessary  reparation,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
plying  his  needle  he  was  called  by  one  of  his  comrades  to 
come  and  take  ids  ot^e.  The  trousers  were  thrown  aside 
for  tiie  moment,  and  the  Zooavs  esupk^ed  faimself  actively 
in  discoBsing  his  breakfivt,  vriueh  ocenpa^ost  ao  entii^ 
absorbed  his  attention  that  ha.w»  unawara  of.  the  pmosed- 
ings  of  a  native,  who  had  qnietiy  ivept  to  the  troowia  and 
was  maUng  off  with  them,  whw  a  shout  was  fdsed  by  a 
Zouave  who  had  observed  hip  .motiois.  Of  ooursa  he  waa 
immediatdy  seiied  and  taken,  witb  tibe  stolen  goods  in  his 
poBseasitm,  iM^fore  the  prorosU  vh^.  at  once  ordered  him  a 
flogging ;  1^  senteDoe  was  no  aocmer  int^preted  to  him 
than  tlw  ftJV>Wi  s"f"'>**T*"<'-"f     pitwunt,  coolly 

said,  "I  suppose,  Mr.  Judge,  I  may  ke^t^e  trousers."  By 
the  time  tlUs  little  affair  hod  been  settled  the  troops  were 
ftgftin  nnrlfy  msTch,  and  did  opt  halt  for  three  hoorst 
and  then  on^  for  about  an  hour,  when  they  resumed  their 
march  fin^tiiree  hoois  more.  In  the  des^it  is  tlie  practice, 
aa  far  as  poasiUe,  to  r^pilate  the  marches  so,  that  the  halt 
for  tiio  mght  may  be  near  ^©<^gte 
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there  is  no  eBpecial  harry  for  a  day  or  two,  which  was  the 
oaae  with  ns,  inaBmach  is  we  were  marching  against  a  tribe 
in  the  DMHintains  whom  we  were  certain  to  find  there  when 
weamved.  Had  we  been  directecli^iauist  a  tribe  encamped 
In  the  ^iaiOi  we  should  have  tnshed  on  at  a  moeh  greater 
rate,  becanSB  if  we  had  not  "orofypedtHithani^aaH.--— -■ 
expnsaea  %  like  a  thunderbolt,  they  woold  have  sent  away 
their  fiocks  and  cattie,  even  if  they  had  stayed  themselves 
for  a  fight ;  and,  under  these  circnmstances,  the  number  of 
hours  which  the  troops  march  fs  surprising.  *  A  Zouave  told 
fne  that  he  had  formed  one  of  an  cgq)edition  which  marched 
forty  houis  out  of  the  forto^-ei^ht,  and  at  the  end  of  tiuA 
Ume  attacked  the  tribe  of  which  ibav  were  in  search,  and 
captured  every  animal  they  possened,  and  utterly  routed 
them.  It  is  a  pretty  fd^t  to  see  the  groups  of  soHicrs 
scattered  about  at  the  bivouac^  and  the  contrasts  of  colour  in 
the  red,  baggy  inexpreasibles  of  the  Zouavea,  and  the  white 
bamotuGB  of  the  Spahn,  was  m  riearinp  to  the  «ya  «b 
anythinjj  I  ever  saw ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  legrrt  that  I 
was  oUiged  to  content  myself  with  reprodndng  ths^irsi  on^ 
for  my  firiends  in  England,  without  being  able  to  oommum- 
cafe  id  them  a  part  of  the  pleasure  I  myself  derived  from 
colour.  As  it  grew  dusk  nree  made  themselves  eradually 
visiUe,  and  tiidr  flickering  light  one  could  see  here  and 
tJiere  aman  sewingupahole  in  nis  cbthea,  or  repairing  bis 
shoes ;  but  the  greater  pcoiion  of  tiiem  were  lying  down 
smoking,  chatting,  and  making  a  tremendous  hubbub.  The 
contrast  between  the  Spahis  and  the  Zouaves  was  striking. 
The  Arabs  were  sitting  about  in  groups,  ^rave,  and  for  the 
most  part,  silent.  All  of  them  were  smoking,  and  ha«  and 
there  one  of  them  was  holding  forth  respecting  the  chances 
c£  plunder  which  the  expedition  offered — a  matter  in  which 
th^  feel  a  &r  keener  intefest,  IMicrnttban  in  thecfedit 
frf  the  government  tht^  are  hired  to  defoid,  X  don't  mean 
to  imply  that  th^  axe  ludiflferent  to  tlie  plesaure  of  cutting 
»  &Ilow-eonntryman*B  throatt  ^  I  certunly  think  they  do 
that  with  as  much  gusto  as  any  Zouave  who  has  seen  his 
comrade  shot  down  beside  him,  but  they  have  an  ever- 
craving  appetite  for  plunder  which  can  new  be  appeased ; 
an  appetite  strengthened  by  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which 
they  nave  been  trained.  It  may  periiaps  appear  to  your 
readers  that  these  Spahis  are  mere  hired  bravoes  who  are 
enlisted  the  French  Government  to  fight  agunst  theur 
oonntiTmen,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  these  Araha  belong  to 
tribes  which  are  principally  resident  in  the  neighbonrhora  ot 
the  towns,  whereas  the  tribe  against  which  they  are  genersJly 
led  hiy  the  French  is  that  of  the  Kal^ln,  an  indepentWt- 
iqiirited,  courageooB  race,  vhomoRlIf  inhalst  the  mouutaina, 
aiid  are  a  tenor  to  Mcvooco  on  the  cme  hand,  and  a  peet 
to  the  French  rule  on  tbe  other;  bat  befim  many  years  are 
past  France  will  be  aUe  to  say,  with  SganareDe,  "iZebitf 
autrefint  comme  (a,  maia  nous  avona  chaagd  tout  ceUi." 

[In  conaequence  of  the  length  to  vhich  our  correspondent's 
letter  extends^  we  must  doer  ths  puUication  of  the  re- 
pnainder  until  a  ancoeeding  number.-^.] 


KOTES  FOR  ALFJNE  FQOTOGRAFHEBS.* 

BnoBB  gomg  farther  I  noBt  »  ftw  words  abont  onr 
ba^age.  In  additi<m  to  onr  canuns  and  stands,  and 
prqiared  pktes,  we  had,  itf  oonrs^  cm  carpet  bags.  My 
camera  is  what  is  called  a  tourist^  camera,  made  by  a  good 
maker,  veiy  handsome^  got  up,  very  expensiTe,  and,  for  its 
siae,Tery  heavy.  This  latter  was  not  of  so  much  oonsequence 
to  me  on  this  esunmBon,  as  I  was  not  verdant  enoi^  to 
oain^all  my  baggage  mvself;  batloODfeasto  fedingsumlry 
quafans of  otms&nce  wnen  I  «aw  oar  *^porteurs"  sinking 
•ontinnal^  in  the  snow  while  we  were  crasaing  the  pass  of 
Bt.  ThMaie,  It  is  quite  nfwesaaiy,  whether  the  amateur 
OBxitt  Us  own  camera  or  not,  to  reduce  to  the  smallest 
poiisfalew«i|^  an  the  metal  and  wood-woA  therein.  AU 
ttieaai^liaation  of  pmM  mkn  with  thor  aonwi,  can 


•  OaaUmutftoBp^IlL 


very  wdl  be  dispensed  with.    My  companion,  de 

R  ,  a  distinguished  Rnssiatt  officer,  had  the  happy  idea 

of  canyin^  his  small  French  camera,  and  all  the  test  a£  his 
borage,  m  a  Uj^t  basket  in  whidi  the  peasants  in  this 
canton  (Vaud)  cany  almost  evenrthing— mut,  TeoeUihlah 
bread,  meat,  and  even  manure.  Fhey  call  this  useful  con- 
trivance for  their  back  a  "  hotte,"  answering  to  our  word 
"  hod."  We  peroeiTed  that  after  we  left  this  canton,  this 
"botte  "  was  everywhere  an  otfject  d  curioaty ;  and  on 
the  other  idde  of  the  Alps,  it  was  XfxAxd  upon  witli  the 
greatest  astonishment,  if  not  suspicion.  At  all  events  it 
proved  a  very  oaeful  paddng  case — doing  away  with  the 
neocarity  of  any  other---eBsily  earned  on  a  man's  or  mule's 
back,  and  though  oontuning  a  lot  of  bottles,  ior  my  friend 
pnrposed  derdoinng  some  pafxr  natives  each  nigtit 
(which,  by-the-b^  he  did  not),  it  did  not  wdgh  so  mneh  m 
my  baggage. 

Wenad  never  been  at  Zermatt;  and  aaeveiyginde  book, 
and  almost  eveiy  tevellra,  tdh  yon  that  it  is  fie  thitig  in 
Switnriand.  and  &r  superior  to  Chamouni  (though  I  oont 
agree  with  them),  we  detemuned  to  bnkl  our  steps  that  way. 
Now,  though  on  pleasore  bent,  we  had  a  frv^  mind ;  ** 
and  we,  ther^>ra,  reserved  to  do  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  journey  on  foot,  liiring  a  mule  to  cany  our  baggage. 
Our  walking,  however,  did  not  oommence  nntU  we  reached 
the  dirty,  poverty-stricken  little  town — ^if  town  it  can  be 
called — of  ViSge  or  Visp,  in  tiie  Canton  do  Valus.  This 
same  Visp  still  bears  lamentable  traces  of  what  it  sofEered 
fix>m  the  earthquake  which  played  such  havoo  with  this  part 
of  the  YaWs  in  the  autamn  of  1855. 

Our  starting  place  was  Lau8anQ<>,  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  aflbrd  great  soope  for  the  camera. 
Indeed,  I  know  but  few  idaoes  so  lAdh  in  picturesque  bite. 

Major  de  R  ,  as  wdl  as  myself^  had  been  reading  here 

some  timS,  and  we  had  tog^lier  nunUed  about  in  searafa  of 
the  pctureeque.  FrobeUy  a  note  or  two  of  the  things  to 
be  taken  hexe  ma^  not  be  amisB.  Tlie  handsome  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  is  a  very  attractive  object,  as  seen  from 
various  parts  of  the  town.  Jt  was  founded  about  the  year 
1000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  rising  ground  in  tiie  centre 
of  what  is  called  the  dt^"  and  commands  an  eztemdve 
view  over  the  lake  and  sorrounding  country.  A  remsrkabhr 
beautifiil  view  of  it  can  be  taken  from  the  Beme  road, 
another  from  the  delightful  pnunenadeof  MonthentHi:  in 
the  foreground  are  some  of  the  arches  of  the  "  Grand  Font," 
a  handsome  modem  viaduct  connecting  two  portions  of  t£e 
town.  In  the  extreme  distance  you  hare  a  south-west  view 
d  the  cathedral,  with  its  handsome  towers,  and  the  middle 
distance  is  filled  np  with  qnunt-looking  spirea,  houses,  and 
public  buildinp.  Like  onr  English  oatheuab,  that  tk  Laa- 
sanne  is  so  hemmed  in  hy  buudings  tiiat  it  is  diffionlt  to 
obtain  with  the  camera  many  of  ife  det^  It  is,  however, 
just  posnbte  to  get  a  view  of  the  South  Porch,  or  "  F<nch 
of ,  the  Apostlea,"  so  called  on  account  of  the  carved  figures 
therein;  and  a  veiy  chamung  thing  it  is.  You  wiU  see,  by 
the  little  photf^fn^h  I  inckwa,  tiai  it  is  not  easy  to  obtwn 
a  correct  view  of  it.  You  willsee,  also,  that  it  is  well  worth 
taking,  even  if  you  are  oompelled  to  nuse  the  nose  of  your 
camera  hu^h  enough  to  throw  the  lines  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. It  should  be  taken  on  a  sunlees  day ;  the  buildings 
neu.it  throw  such  a  shade  over  a  porti<m  of  it  all  the  day. 
There  is  a  fine  rose  window  in  the  south  transmit,  but  too 
high  to  be  obtained  unless  it  is  possible  to  te^  it  from  the 
top  of  a  house  just  built,  I  nigret  to  say,  within  a  few  yards 
of  it.  Ibe  weat  doorway  is  TCqy  fine— the  doat  useli^ 
abominaUe. 

The  chateau  not  &r  frtan  Notre  Dame  offers  one  or  two 
good  points  of  view.  The  "  Place  de  Palud  "  t-^taiiy  a 
nice  old  fountain,  well  worth  tddng;  also  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe.  A  fine  view  of  the  cathedral  from  tiie  Place  de 
Riponne,  should  be  taken  in  the  afternoon  because  of  the  lig^t. 

The  chtirch  of  St.  Franccns  has  two  or  tiiree  good  points  for 
a  j^iotc^ph,  especially  the  wee  and  niiro  as  seen  fnnn  the 
promenade  near  the  Hotel  "Belle  Yd 
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For  those  penonsiriio  are  staTing  at  Lausanne  afew  dajrs, 
there  m^xitj  oi  ehort  excoiaionB  to  be  made,  by  the  rail- 
way and  boat,  to  plaHB  aboanding  in  exoellent  sul^tB  for 
their  portlblio.  Half  an  boor  bylxMt  or  rail  takes  you  to 
Moyes, » little  tom  on  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  from  thence  a 
plniiiiint  walk  of  two  miles  brings  you  to  the  noble  ch&tcau 
of  Wufflens,  in  ancient  deeds  Wolflens  or  Wonflens- 
castrum.  Popular  tradition  aBserts  that  this  magnificent 
castle  was  built  hy  good  Queen  B^he,  wife  of  Bodolph  the 
Second,  King  of  Boigundy,  between  921  and  962 ;  and 
tnditimi  likewise  asBerts  that  the  Ixidra,  of  which  this 
enwnwae  pile  is  composed,  were  cemented  together  with 
muiar  mixed  with  wine  instead  of  water:  however  this  may 
be,  the  mortar  is  remarkably  hard,  much  harder  than  the 
bricka.  According  to  the  moat  probable  acoounta,  the  castle 
datea  as  fkr  back  as  ihe  time  of  the  enuades,  the  twelfth 
ceotory;  and  judging  £com  the  ooiioas  aabtamnean  vmnlta 
nader  tba  dkttean,  it  la  most  likely  that  the  pm 
was  boQfe  <m  the  rmna  of  one  much  more  ancient.  S. 
{Ta  be  ewliimd.) 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETT. 
Ok  Tuesday  erening  last  the  Photographic  Society  held 
ita  firat  ntonthly  meeting  ot  the  season  at  the  Coventiy- 
atreet  fiooma.   We  wm  dad  to  see  such  a  goodly  attend- 
ance of  monbaa ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  appearances, 
we  ahoiild  aay  that  the  fortheuning  aerifls  of  meetings 
may  prove  very  interesting  and  inatmctiTe.    Ur.  Fox 
Taibot  had  sent  aennl  ^leeimans  of  his  new  photoe^yi^ 
engravinn,  wUch  w«e  exanuned  with  great  interest  hy 
the  nkemben  present,  who  commented  freely  upon  the 
pnaent  aehierements,  and  the  probable  future  BuocesB 
of  this  great  discovery.    Mr,  J.  D.  Llewelyn  had  also 
coutribated  a  oompleto  set  of  those  charming  pictnres 
which  he  has  already  eidiibited.  We  need  only  mention  this 
fact  to  call  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  those  veiy  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  oxymel  proceaa— a  process  by  which  no  one 
but  Mr.  Llewelyn  can  produce  such  results  as  are  here  pre- 
amted.   Beautifully  and  clearly  developed  as  the  exhibited 
gpediueDswere,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think,  that  those 
at  the  Society's  Boama  are  stilt  more  beautiful.  There 
WM  also  a  aet  of  photograpihs  exhihitnil  hf  Kr.  Stmroch, 
■ome  of  whi<^  were  renuAaUs  fiw  the  dclioaOT  with  which 
tbe  detail  was  reodoed;  this  vas  especiaUy  the  ease  with 
some  fine  architectural  views  which,  hv  beauty  and 
clcaraow,  we  have  not  seen  surpassed,  while  others  were 
but  vesj  inferior;  indeed,  there  are  among  these  some 
(hat  may  be  ^Vff^rtfninl^tol^  the  best,  while,  on  the  other 
land,  there  are  some  that  may  be  dwominated  the  worst 
we  have  seen.    There  was  also  a  specimen  of,  what  we 
have  on  other  oocanoos  designated,  "patched"  pictures. 
Ccmnderbg  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment 1^  Mr.  Heniy  P.  Robinson  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Rqlander, 
we  are  really  astonished  at  anybody  having  the  temerity 
to  exhibit  a  picture  which  has  not  a  single  claim  to  the 
attention  of  even  the  merest  tyro  in  the  |dutographic 
art.   Tliere  are  no  grounds  upon  which  we  can  recommend 
it,  either  artistic  or  |diot(^phie.   It  is  not  a  picture 
fepnaenting  an  inddoit  or  a  sentiment,  but  simply 
»  ftnuly  group}  certamly  not  grouped  in  a  manner 
that  woKtB  much  credit  on  the  composer,  l^e  novelty 
which,  we  presume,   the  compoeer  thinks  he  is  pre- 
senting to  the  pra^Bsaots  and  students  of  the  heliographic 
art  is,  that  tiie  picture  is  composed  of  several  n^Uves. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  manner  in  which  the  joining 
axe  dteoted?   They  certuuly  are  novel.   The  wonder  of 
such  {octures  as  Mr.  B^lander  compoees  is,  that  he  diapoaea 
the  light  and  shade  overnis  compositions  ao  that  t^  spectator 
ia  unable  to  discover  the  joinings ;  but,  in  the  instance 
beftve  na,  we  have  every  native  ^inly  indicated,  not  only 
at  the  places  of  junction^  but  alao  m  the  colour  of  the  aeveral 
asgatifss  -one  oeing  i^t  whilst  another  ia  dark.  The 


first  or  second  joining  is  just  passable ;  but  as  we  iwinoaoh 
the  middle,  tJie  whole  ctanpositiou  is  nicely  vuiea  by  a 
crooked  line  of  white  here  a^  then  intervemi^,  aouetiniei 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  while  a  buifet  or  ibotatool  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  jHcture,  reminding 
one  forcibly  of  the  geographical  deacriptdon  of  an  island, 
which  is  "  a  piece  of  hiad  surroandod  by  water" — while  the 
footstool  we  allude  to  is  a  black  mass  surrounded  by  a  white 
fringe.  Our  object  in  thus  alluding  to  a  worthless  picture 
is,  to  warn  photographers  from  sending  such  silly  thinga  for 
inspection  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Fhotcvfn^aic  Socio^, 
where  one  expects  to  see,  not  the  simple,  met,  attempts  of 
novices  in  the  art,  but  the  results  of  ^ooesaes  or  some  d 
the  multiform  adaptations  of  photography.  There  were 
also  some  spccimenB  of  Poitevin's  prooeea  of  |»oto-litlK>gra[diy 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Mahme,  which  had  been  ImKuriit  Sx  the 
Hirpoee  of  comparing  than  with  those  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
rhese  photo-lith(^^pha  were,  for  the  most  part,  copies  of 
patterns  and  portlona  of  fine  architectural  boilmnga.  Itooold 
not  &il  to  be  seen,  even  by  ^  meet  unobeervant,  that  tJiese 
specimens  were  indeed  beautiful  *,  yet  it  is  unfair  to  bring 
them  into  omnparison  with  the  productions  <jt  Mr.  Talbo^ 
inasmuch  as  that  gentleman's  views  are  almoat  exdusivdy 
landscapes,  or  views  of  whole  buildings,  in  which  it  is  mu(^ 
more  difficult  to  attain  anything  like  p^ection.  While  the 
views  M.  Poitevin  were  selected  so  aa  to  show  to  the  best 
effect  what  that  gentleman  can  do,  in  the  caae  of  Mr.  Talbot 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  tiie  case.  However,  the  sul^ect  will 
be  treated  more  at  length,  as  a  paper— or,  at  least,  a  diacusr 
non— -has  been  pnxniaed  on  new  proceeaes  which  have  been 
invented  to  supersede  the  engraver.  Mr.  Delamotte  ex- 
hibited a  btge  view  of  the  <^yBtal  Pahwe,  which  was  re- 
markaUe  for  its  lane  sisa,  the  beui^  <d  ita  half-tints,  and 
the  nifiety  with  which  the  detail  waa  rendered.  When  we 
visited  the  Crystal  Pahice  recently,  we  recollect  seeing  some 
photographs--(»'  at  least  what  were  phot(^:raphs— of  t^e  same 
8ul:i)ect,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  ihe  stune  gentleman ;  and)  as 
&r  as  relates  to  the  correctness  with  which  they  repreeented 
the  sentiment  which  Mr,  Robinson  has  so  ably  illustrated  in 
another  way,  we  ^nk  that  they  were  still  more  soceenful, 
for  they  bcH^  the  most  unmistakable  and  decided  evidoMe 
that  they  were  "  Fading  Away,"  a  fate  which  we  hope  wifl 
not  overtake  the  specimen  above  alluded  to. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr. 
Roger  Fentcm  occupied  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  lyr  Mr. 
Beeves  Tnec,  M.B.C.S.,  on   The  Pfaot(i«iapbio  Ddineation 

Mieroscorao  Objects afla  which  there  waa  a  discos- 
sion,  whichbsted  until  ten  o'clock.  We  refer  our  readoa  to 
another  column  fat  a  foU  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
metfing,  and  the  discuwaon  which  took  plaoe  after  the 
reading  of  the  paper  waa  tonunated. 


HATUBB  or  THS  METALS. 

Potassium  is  a  metal  aS  a  wlveiy  oolour  when  fteshly 
cut,  but  which  speedily  beoomes  tarnished  if  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  there&ae  necenary  to  preserve  it  bebw  najphtha 
if  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  free  from  change.  At  ordinary 
tempoatores  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  moulded  with  the 
fingera;  but  whw  cooled  to  the  freezing  point,  it  becomes 
brittle ;  it  mdts  at  150",  and  is  vaporised  at  a  heat  a  little 
below  redneaa.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  a 
piece  of  this  metal  thrown  into  a  bamn  of  cold  water  de- 
oompoees  the  water  with  such  rapidi^,  that  the  Hbented 
hydn^  ignitea,  burning  with  a  beaatifid  red  and  **rte 
flame,  whicit  coatiDues ao  umg  aa  there  is  a  partdoleof  the 
metal  floating  on  the  stufiuse  tst  t^  water,  midi,  what  the 
flame  is  extinguiahed,  will  be  alkaline.  It  comtnnes  with 
oxygen,  farming  {a<ot(Hdde  and  pooxide.  The  prottmde,  or 
potasBa,isfiirmedwbea-thn>wnintowata'i  the  peroxide,  when 
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the  metnl  is  burnt  in  oxygen :  iti  is  also  tiiat  which  remains 
wlien  nitro  luis  been  heated  until  totally  decompoBcd.  If 
this  metal  be  heated  yriQi  sulphnr  or  phosphorus,  it  combines 
with  those  substances  with  bnlliant  combtisdoit,  and  forms  a 
salphuret  or  pho^huret  of  potassium.  To  form  the  chloride 
a  piece  of  the  metal  may  be  introduced  into  a  jar  of  chlorine, 
when  it  immediately  bursts  into  a  brilliant  flame.  It  abeorbi 
cyanogen  gas,  becomes  red  hot,  and  forma  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Fotassa  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  one  equivalent 
of  this  metal  and  one  of  oaorgen.  A  small  quantity  of  this 
Bubetanoc  added  to  the  iodide  bath  is  said  to  giro  rapidity  to 
tiie  n^tire  prooft:  it  ia  abo  occaaionaUy  emmojva  in 
varying  the  tonea  of  poutiTe  proo&  after  they  have  been 
sabmitted  to  tJie  hyposulphite  Baths.  A  solution  of  com- 
mon potash  is  very  useful  for  deaning  glas  plates. 

Sodium  is  a  metal  in  many  respects  like  the  preceding ; 
it  is  silvery  in  appearance,  taniishes  in  the  air,  and,  to  pre- 
serve it  without  change,  it  should  be  kept  Qnder  naphtha, 
that  liquid  containing  no  oxygen.  It  is  rather  less  violent  in 
ita  action  than  potassium  when  thrown  upon  water,  it  does 
not  burst  into  flame,  but  efferveecep  violently,  and  the  wat«r 
is  chai^nd  into  a  solution  pf  soda.  It  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  protoxide  or  soda  and  peroxide.  It  com- 
ImsB  with  nilphor  and  phoBphoros  under  the  same  circum- 
staoofls  as  potusium.  If  intnxUiced  into  ehlorine  it  boms, 
and  tlra  rcsaltang  subetanoe  is  oliloride  qf  sodium,  or 
ctwunoD  salt;  fonned  of  1  eqi^Titlent  of  cliknine  with 
1  equivalent  of  sodiom.  This  is  sometimes  used  in 
dw  preparation  of  positive  papers ;  but,  as  the  salt  of 
oonuneree,  especially  if  it  contains  magnesian  salts,  deli- 
qnesceB  on  contact  wit^  moist  air,  it  is  preferable  to  use 
^iloride  of  ammonium :  it  may  a|BO  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  bromide  of  potassium  tot  temporarily  fixing' native 
proofs ;  also,  ifor  precipitating  residnes  containing  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  it  acoompUshoB  by  transfonning  the  ultnrte  into 
an  insoluble  chloride  of  silver,  from  which  tlie  silver  may 
sabeequently  be  obtained  in  a  metallic  state. 

Cakium  is  a  metal  contained  in  lime.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  rarely  seen. 
Lime  is  an  (adoB  of  caknnm,  and  is  oam^osed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  oxy^  to  me  equivnlait  of  caleinm ;  there  is  abo  a 
penxdde  wMch  contains  double  the  amount  oxygen  found 
m  the  <nide.  If  this  oxide  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oblMine,  it  ia  deoomposed — the  chlorine  bdn^  ahewbed, 
and  a  fxmipoimd  fonned,  which  is  called  chhmde  of  lime. 
The  oxide  tii  rttlcSnm  or — ^to  use  the  nipre  fftmiliaT'  term 
— lime,  is  best  preparedfw  photographic  piuposes  by  in^nsely 
heating  white  marble  so  a^  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  A 
pieoe  m  the  resnlt  held  nnder  wafeic  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  give  off  bubbles,  and  then  withdiawii  and  laid  on  a  saucer 
until  it  bursts  and  falls  into  a  fine  powd^,  is,  when  cold,  fit 
few  use,  and  may  be  employed  in  {ff^xtting  the  tennide  of 
lime  and  other  salts.  Caknum  comUnes  with  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine,  ibrming  weU-known  saJts. 

MagMwm  is  a  metal  of  Utile  ntflity  in  itself,  and  {sroba- 
Uy  few  of  oar  naden  have  semi  It  in  its  metalUo  state, 
though  they  ham,  doubtless,  at  some  period  oT  Huat  lives, 
been  made  fhmiliar  with  it  in  its  cpmbination  with  oxygen — 
a  form  in  vhich  it  is  generally  known  as  magnesia.  At  one 
time,  the  chief  sonxee  froip  whence  this  oxide  was  derived 
was  from  the  sea;  but  it  ia  now  obtained  in  unlimited 
quantities  from  magnesian  limestoi^e,  a  mineral  composed 
m  carbonic  acid,  Ume,  and  magnesia,  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Under  this  action  it  gives  opt  a  bright  phosphoric  light ;  and 
a  very  pretty  effect  is  pt)duced  by  placing  some  of  the 
magnesia,  thus  ignited,  in  a  saucer,  ami  while  still  warm, 
|K>uring  round  the  ed^  a  little  Btron|;Bul|^uric  acid,  when, 
if  in  a  dark  room,  bright  flashes  of  light  are  emitted  from 
it,  aooraipamed  with  a  ttissing  nc^se.  The  chloride  of  mag- 
nesumis£Mmed  Wheatinga  mixture  of  carbon  andmag- 
noua  atrongljr  in  ohknrine,  when  iha  latter  drives  out  tlie  oxy- 
gen and  takeaits  place.  Uagneeii^n  may  beobtaine4  bypassing 
the  vapour  of  potaasinm  over  ignited  chloride  d  magpesjum. 
(2*0  b$  eontinuat.) 


Acetate  of  Silveb. — ^This  salt  ia  obtained  by 
mixiiig  tt^ethsr  tolonUy  stnn^;  aqueooB  edutioiis  of 
nitrate  <tf  silver  and  acetate  of  potassa  or  soda.  It 
falls  dom  ill  the  form-  of  white  al^  OTStal^  whicb^ 
to  be  obtained  pnrc^  moat  be  filtereq,  vrashed  vith  a 
little  cold  distilled  water,  tiien  rodiascdvod  in  hot 
w&ter,  filter^  and  allowed  to  oTBtallise  on  cooling. 
The  crystals  are  tolerably  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 
require  about  100  times  their  weight  of  C0I4  water  tp 
diraolve  them. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  ia  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  researckes  on  light : — f'Two  phials 
were  filled  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  silver,  and 
carefully  corked ;  one  was  exposed  for  an  houc  to  good 
sunshine^  whilst  the  other  was  carefiilly  kept  in  the 
dark.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  having  been  made  in  the  dark,  10 
drops  of  it  were  added  to  each  aolntum  of  silver.  The 
one  which  had  been  exposed  gave  immediatdy  a  cojn- 
ous  precipitate  of  idlver,  vhweaa  the  otihar  was  only 
rendered  slighUy  tnrfaid,  and  was  aamo  minutes  befinv 
it  precipitated  After  having  stood  ei^t  or  ten 
minutes,  no  difference  could  be  detected  in  tiie  quantity 
of  silver  precipitated  in  either  phiaL  •  Acetate  of 
mercury  was  used  in  the  place  of  the  acetate  of  edlver, 
aqd  the  difference  between  the  actinised  sedation  and 
the  other,  on.  tl)e  additicm  of  the  iron  eaXt,  was  very 
striking. 

"The  two  salts,  acetates  of  silver  and  mercury,  were 
mixed  One  portion  was  exposed  in  a  large  test  tube 
carefully  corked,  and  another  portion  was  protected 
from  all  h^t  in  a  bottle.  The  exposure  in  this  case 
was  &fnn  two  to  three  hours,  but  during  that  time 
there  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour's  good  sunshineu 
By  the  light  of  a  taper  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  iron  was  added  to  each.  In  about  three  minutes 
the  solution  which  had  been  exposed  iq»peared  a  little 
disturbed,  pmall  specks  were  seen  to  form  in  vmious 
puts  of  tiie  fluid,  and  these  rapidly  increasing  in  siz^ 
and  assuming  star-like  shapes,  fell  heavily.  At  the 
expiration  cf  an  hou?  a  d^rk  and  bulky  precipitation 
was  formed ;  but  in  the  ufie^>osed  solution  the  precipi- 
tate was  but  in  small  quantity,  and  of  a  light  gray  colour. 
In  about  two  or  three  hours  a  coating  of  white  metal 
was  foroiec),  in  two  well-defined  stripes,  along  the  tube 
which  had  been  exposed  to  solar  influence ;  one  on  the 
side  directly  &cing  the  suq,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tub^  but  along  a  line  upon  which  I  found, 
by  subsequent  expeiimaat,  the  rays  were  concentrated 
by  the  finm  and  refinctive  power  <^  the  media— glass 
and  metallic  adution — ^through  which  they  had  to  pasa 
That  these  lines  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays,  was  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of  blackened 
paper  around  a  tube  during  exposure^  which  effectually 
prevented  tho  metallio  deposit,  over  the  space  it 
covered" 

Acetic  Bthbb, — is  formed  by  mixing  6  parts  of 
alcohol,  4  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  I  part  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  distilling  until  a  little  more  than  half  has 
come  over ;  the  distillate  is  then  vrashed  twice  with 
its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  rectified  with  chloride  of 
caleinm.    It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  reaembling  lhat 
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ot  applea,  and  is  a  good  Bolvent  for  pyroxyline ;  de- 
jxjsitiug  the  latter,  however,  in  an  C{)aque  poirdery 
ctmdiiion,  iugtead  of  txansparent  as  ardinary  ether 
does. 

AcCTo-NiTRATE  OF  SiLVEB  iB  a  term  used  in  the 
t^botrpe  or  calotype  process,  for  the  mixture  of  ghicial 
aoetdc  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  solution  with  which 
the  iotUsei)  paper  is  excited.  Mr.  Talbot^e  ibrmula 
(which  we  do  not  think  has  been  improved)  is  a  €0 
grain  aoUition  of  nitrate  of  mlver,  to  which  is  added 
fue-sixtl^  part  of  its  volume  of  glacial  aostio  acdd. 
(r«  if  eontimiud.) 


VI. — TBX  OPKBATINO  SOOK. 

Q.  WoAT  aortof  mom  is  necetaaiy  tor  the  taking  of  pho- 
tpgraj^  portraits  f 

A.  Itianoee— aiyte  have  a  atrong  light,  and  it  isasoalto 
bate  the  room  fitted  with  a  f^am  rmS;  one  or  two  of  the 
ndea  bong  of  ^asa  also. 

Q.  Is  it  not  poflBible  to  have  too  mach  li^ht? 

A.  CertaiDly  it  ia;  for  under  such  circumstances  the 
fbotogrqihio  effect  is  too  rapd^  and  &vourable  pictures 
are  sddora  procured.  The  light  aboold  be  modified  by 
blinds,  which  are  made  to  draw  over  the  glass  rooll 

Q.  Oumot  portraits  be  taken  in  the  <»ien  air? 

A.  Th^can  ;  but  there  an  obrioasadTantagea in  having 
a  i«opa'  <^)erating  room. 

Q.  ilow  are  operationa  to  be  oondocted  hi  tiie  taking  (rf 
lands(»pea7 

A.  Tbeaa  c^MoraUona  are  almost  invariably  conducted  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  best  to  be  provided  with  a  landscape 
came^^  a  {copv  oam^  stand,  and  a  conven^t  box  for 
holdiog  Uie  aovHive  platee  fmvioDsIy  prepared.  Apparatus 
eqwcially  adapted  far  field  operatifHia  mqr  be  proenred  at 
aoy  ardioaiy  phot«»rapluc  d^dt. 

Q.  "What  iacbieflj^neccoaryiOT  the  <^>erator  to  remember 
in  taking  out-door  views? 

A.  He  should  spare  no  pains  in  selecting,  for  a  desired 
liew,  the  moat  lavourable  hour  of  th^  day— such  an  hour  as 
will  give  the  Hghts  and  shadows  of  his  subject  in  the  hap- 
piert  and  most  utaracteristic  disposition.  '1  he  oj>erator  has 
to  bear  in  aiind  that  his  inoture  will  be  in  Uyht  and  ^adow 
otdg.  He  should  careftulf  adect,  and  not  too  haatily,  tlie 
best  point  of  view. 

Q.  What  is  neceasary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  camera? 

^.  It  IB  obviow  that  the  camera  soDuld  not  &oe  the  aon ; 
not  onbr  beoanee  diflbaed  light  may  thereby  enter  the  lens, 
to  Hm  ngoiy  of  tJie  aenntive  plate,  bat  a  nttle  obaemtion 
win  diow  the  dtsadvaatue  of  naving  the  shaded  aidea  of  all 
ol^esta  fttmtbg  von  in  the  picture. 

Q.  What  is  tne  next  tmng  to  be  done  after  aeleciing 
the  pmnt  of  view  ? 

A.  Firmly  to  plant  the  camera  stand;  level  the  plate  on 
which  the  camera  rests ;  and  fasten  the  camera  in  the  desired 
pontioD.  Select  some  prominent  object  in  the  centre  the 
fidd,  and  in  middle  distance,  and,  with  the  open  lens,  the 
dji^msm  being  removed,  adjust  the  focus  upon  this  object 
as  Aarylj  as  possible.  Upon  r^Jadng  the  diaphragm,  with 
half-inoh  aperture,  yon  will  find  all  the  other  objects  in  the 
field  are  brought  into  the  same  focus.  Lastly,  adjust  your 
view  on  the  screen  of  the  camera  b^  t-nyniny  it  slightly  to 
the  ri^t  or  kft,  and  giving  the  deBued  portion  of  the 
and  foreground. 

Q.  What  Aonld  be  the  extent  of  the  apertme  of  the 
lem? 

A,  Different  ordnions  are  entertained ;  bat  it  ia  generallj 
agreed  that  a  half-inch  aperture  to  the  lens  ia  the  largest 
tfiat  flhoold  be  used  far  a  landac^  of  any  depth. 


Q.  What  is  the  most  favourable  light  for  pxicarlng  a 
suoceflBfnl  jHcture? 

A.  The  most  favourable  li^t  is,  nnqnestionaUy,  thiit 
given  under  peanog  clouds.  By  oloatng  the  camera  when 
neceasary,  and  reopening  it,  thus  giving  a  doe  proportion  of 
sunlightf  and  the  diffused  light  throogh  tiie  dond,  tJw 
hapjaeat  results  may  be  attained. 

(2b  ic  eoHUiaud.} 


rOTHERQIIX^S  PROCESS. 

Dkar  Sir, — Your  requeat  for  informat«m  respecting  the 
procees  of  Mr.  FotheigUl  fittm  those  who  have  wcr^  it 
succeasfully  will,  J  have  no  doubt,  evoke  such  an  inondation 
of  c(HTeBpondence,  as  will  rend^  yonr  duty  of  selectiim  and 
arrangement  somewhat  onerous:  you  can  deal,  therefim, 
with  the  few  hints  I  send  for  your  pemeal  aa  you  *l»infc 
proper — either  working  them  up,  wiui  other  matoiak,  for 
the  Denefit  of  your  numerous  readers,  or  exchiding  them  for 
others  which  may  be  deara  and  more  ooni^ 

By  the  courte^  ot  Mr.  Keene,  of  Leamington,  I  was 
enabled  to  report  upon  the  aooceas  of  my  own  triah  of 
this  proccsB  at  a  meetiog  of  -the  fiirminriiam  Photographie 
Society,  held  several  days  before  its  diacoveiy  waa 
announced  in  the  Timer.  My  sncceas  has  hem  ccmatant 
and  unifonn,  and  the  resulting  n^tivea  JuUjf  equal  to  any 
I  have  obtained,,  either  by  the  proceas  of  X^pmot,  or  Dr. 
Hill  Norris ;  and  thoae  who  are  at  all  acquunted  with 
these  proceases  will  perceive,  that  this  is  no  slight  recom- 
mendation. It  is,  in  fiu^  the  nmi^eBt  and  meet  owtmn  of 
all  the  dry  proc^sea  at  present  kiurwn ;  and,  with  ordinary 
negative  collodion,,  and  a  niver.  bath  of  S&  graina 
to  the  ounce — either  neutral  or  slightly  acid,  it  mattera 
but  little  which— the  slighteat  akilT  and  cantdon  in  Ute 
manipolatioa  muat  inmre  a  good  picture.  Than  ia  no 
diflbnnee  in  the  reanltB  obtained  either  by  a  nenlral  w  a 
slightly  add  bath;  the  only  thing  aflbcted  ia,  tihe  aHUi'ifagiMar 
of  the  plates,  and  this  ia  not  aenooaly  impdzed  w  loog  aa 
the  argentine  adntion  mady  diowB  a  ^mt  add  leactitm 
upon  test  paper.  A  bath,  in  foot,  i^cfa  will  answer  for 
negative  portraiture  will  suffice  for  this  process-,  and  oollo- 
dion,  either  contracttU  or  portnu,  may  be  used  indiEforent^, 
only  taking  especial  care,  if  the  fivmer  be  employed,  to 
render  it  adherent  to  the  glass,  by  making  the  latter  acrupu- 
lonely  clean.  My  mode  of  cleanmng  the  plates  ia  this:— I 
poiz  one  part  of  nitric  add  with  two  parte  of  distilled  water 
in  a  stoppered  {diial ;  in  another  bottle  with  a  wide  neck, 
and  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  tied  over  it,  I  have  a  quantity' 
of  findy-powd^ired  tripdi :  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  ■ 
dfted  on  uie  snrihoe  of  tha  ghuat  to  whiim  a  fow  dbtraa  of 
the  firmer  are  added :  the  Drisk  applicatioQ  a  ton  of 
dean  oott<m  in  a  oamSe  of  ndnntai  or  ao  aoui  lemovea  dl 
injuiions  matter;  and  a  thonmf^  rinsing  In  common  water 
completes  the  operation.  A  chemical^  clean  doth  is  neces- 
sary;  (I  invariably  use  an  dd  towd,  which  baa  been  irashed 
in  hot,  and  then  rinaed  out  in  coU,  ram  toater,  carefolly 
eschewing  aU  alixUine  adutions  ;)  and,  for  want  of  care  in 
this  stage  of  the  collodion  prooeas,  many  a  dean  pl^  ia 
defiled,  and  much  anut^ance  created.  When  the  plate  ia 
wiped  dry,  I  hold  it  before  the  fire  for  a  ooupla  of  minutea  to 
diaapate  «J1  adherent  moisture ;  and,  when  cool,  I  mb  it 
brisBy  for  a  few  seccmds  with  a  dry  silk  handkerchief 
Theae  operatioua  I  never  perform  in  me  room  in  which  I 
ooat  andaenattiae  the  ^atea.  Holding  the  plate  by  means 
of  a  globe-holder,  attadied  by  atmoqiherio  pmuro  to  the 
back,  poor  oo  the  ooUodioa  m  the  usual  way;  and  when 
it  has  MwU  set,  withoob  an-  iq^iearanoe  of  deaiceation  at 
the  upper  ooniera,  immene  n  in  the  bath,  where  it  nmaina 
until  ue  aoltttion  mna  <^  on  raising  the  plate  perpendicu- 
larly, without  streaks ;  then  drain  for  a  Dunnte;  and  draw- 
ing die  ghuB  dipper  along  the  hack  to  remove  all  adherent 
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drojw  of  the  iensitimiiff  solution,  place  the  plate,  fece  np- 
wards,  in  a  fiat  glaaa  oath,  and  poor  very  gently  at  one 
com  or  (for  a  irt^eo.  sized  plate)  two  ounces  of  distilled 
vato",  vhich  more,  vitli  a  gentle  wave- like  motion^  orer 
the  pbte  for  a  nunnte  and  a  bal£-  It  is  then  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  bath ;  the  back  wiped  with  blotting  paper ;  the 
gbbe  holder  appUed  as  before ;  andthesnrfkoe  to  be  covered, 
^tr  a  mmufe,  with  a  solution  of  albumen  and  water  in  equal 
fffoportions,  which  (with  the  addition  of  ten  minims  of  the 
strongest  liquor  ammonim  to  the  ounce  of  the  mixed  solu- 
tions) has  been  well  frothed  up,  and  afterwards  filtered 
through  a  piece  of  sponge  slightly  pushed  into  the  neck  of 
an  ordinary  fiinneL  When  the  albumen  has  remained  on 
the  surface  a  minute,  pour  it  off;  drain  for  a  quarter  of  a 
minute;  then  raise  the  plate  to  the  horizontal  position,  with 
the  holder  still  attached,  and  pour  on  gemtlr,  to  the  corner 
opposite  to  that  from  whidi  the  albumen  has  dropped,  as 
much  distilled  water  as  the  plate  wiU  hold ;  and  after  moving 
it  backwards,  with  a  ware-like  motion,  half  a  dozen  timea, 
poor  it  off  at  the  opponte  eomer;  repeat  tiiis  deration  at 
each  corner  in  soocession;  then,  resting  that  fiom  which 
the  water  has  been  last  poured  on  a  jneoe  of  blotting  ]^per 
three  or  four  times  douoled,  and  wiping  the  back,  set  it  np 
to  dry — if  required  for  immediate  use,  agunst  a  tin  vessd, 
the  outside  of  which  has  been  painted  with  a  dead  black 
colour  to  increase  ita  radiation ;  cn-,  if  prepared  oTer-night 
for  use  the  n^  day,  it  will  dry  in  about  tnroe  hoiits  spon- 
taneously.  The  exposure,  in  good  light  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  will  be,  with  a  stereo,  lens  ^  inches  focus,  about  1}  or 
2  minutes.  Derelop  ^attaching  the  bolder  as  before,  and 
first  moiitaiiiig  the  collodion  snrftoe  with  distined  inter) 
with 

PyrogalUc  add  >»      «.         '    —      H  S^*^ 
Qlacul  M«tio  add      .»  ...    10  minlias. 

Diitilled  water   „.      1  oann. 

The  development  must  not  be  poshed  too  fiv,  as  theoolonr 
€t  the  depoBtt  is  voy  imperriona  to  the  aotiiuo 

Toms  ray  fiuthfiill]^        W.  h. 

To  &e  EdUor  of  "  Tm  Photoobaphio  NbW8." 

Sm, — Obserring  that  a  oorreepondent,  in  your  last 
nnmbN',  speaks  in  depreciating  terms  of  Marion's  paper,  I 
Ihinkitbnt  justioe  to  say  that  I  hare  used  it  for  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years,  with  uniTecsal  succesB ;  and  nave  also 
freqiienily  printed  e»:dlent  pictures  upon  it,  when  de- 
«cmied  hy  amateun  as  "  spotty  "  and  "bad,"  without  any 
tiaoe  of  Boch  &ult. 

I  inclose  for  your  inspection  a  photograph  upon  tiieir 
paper,  printed  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  Loncbo,  with  an  east- 
ward fog:  andwiIl(mlj«ddthatIbeHeTesiOBtof  thecom- 
plalnte  made againet paper, gmenllTbdong  to tiie  alrer  or 
hypo.  bath.  sDutBEBT  Watkihs. 


FmnoQBAKHic  Socmr— Obdihut  Obnkbal  Hxbtiko, 
M  JCrbwmier,  1868.— B.  PmrroN,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

After  some  official  borinesa  Ifr.  Bbktbs  Tbieb,  M.B.C.S., 
£o.,readai^r  "On  the  Fhotogr^hio  Delineation  of  Micro* 
•flonoc  Otgect^"  as  follows : — 

*vnie  m>lioati(m  of  the  photogr^luo  art,  to  whioh  the  follow- 
ing remarks  'more  ^nrtioularlj  ^ply,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  intereatmg  with  which  ite  foUowers  ure  acquunted. 

*■  Thanks  to  the  modem  popularisation  of  ncienoe,  nuwt  people 
now  know  that,  in  each  humble  plant  that  thrives  in  every 
hedge,  there  exists  a  diversity  of  beautiAil,  minute  structure, 
an  examinatiui  <^  which  prmopts  thia  mind  to  venerate  as  wall 
astoadmixc;  while  every  inseot—indeed.  the  whole  of  animate 
creation — teenia  with  mwvels  for  the  stodent's  eye,  which  show 
him  how  wondrously  tiie  Creiit(»r*B  power  has  arranged  and 
ordered  all  portions  of  each  eoonomy,  whetbw  of  hi^  or  of  low 
iype,  80  flm  i1>  int«ided  ftmntions  shall  best  be  carried  on. 


"  To  delineate,  with  tbeaoouraOTofphotogrtphy,  someof  these 
beautiAil  structures,  must  surety  be  both  interestiiig  and  in* 
struotive;  and  Iref^that  I  have  not  hadof^iortunitieslatdy 
of  preparing  more  numerous  Bpeoiniens  far  your  inqieotioi^ 
but  I  trust  that  the  few  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
laying  before  you  will  be  suffldent  to  illustrate  my  -remarks, 
and  to  prove  how  ea^  it  is  to  obtun  magnified  representations 
of  microsoopic  objeota. 

"  The  first  difficult  I  met  wiUi  was  caused  by  attempts  .to 
adi^tthebody  of  n^miarasoom  to  a  eamen.  I  had  ivd  of 
BuoQesBes  obtained  by  means  of  blackened  tubes  and,  eooriM^ 
tried  that  method,  but  uKtst  oonfes  that  I  found  it  both  inooD' 
vwient  and  unmanageable.  Knall^^  when  in  ^rii^  I  had  soma 
conversation  with  M.  Nachet,  themteUigent  microsoope  maker 
of  that  dty,  and  the  result  was  that  he  made  firom  my  descrip- 
tion the  instaniment  I  have  ever  since  used,  and  wfaicb  baa 
thoroughly  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

"The  chief  painttobeattended  to  intheoonstruotiMiofsiiehan 
instnnnentis,  to  adwt  the  essential  portions  of  amioroacDpe  to 
a  oamera,  vis,  the  oqect-glaBB,  the  stage,  the  mirror,  and  an 
acUnstment.  These  are  so  arnngsd  in  the  i^paiatns  which  I 
use,  that  the  irtiole  screws  bodily  in  flw  oamera,  and  thus  be- 
oomes  entirely  nnder  oontniL 

"The  first  <^  these  enontial  elements — the  objeot-glasa — 
requires  stmie  ooandamtioa.  I  would  advise  any  person  about 
to  purchase  one  to  go  at  onoa  to  a  good  maker.  a»  wffl  ham 
to  pay  a  good  price  first ;  Wtas  ttu  wluile  soooen  of  his  nuero- 
soopio  study  depends  upon  the  eroellenee  of  the  "glasBes"  he 
usee,  I  am  indined  to  think  tliatno  <me  win  regr^  the  ezpaiis^ 
seeing  that  he  will  most  likely  posseas  as  good  an  article  as 
modem  intelligence  can  produce.  Of  the  stage  UUle  need  be 
said,  except  t^t  it  should  be  of  sufiid^t  dze,  finn,  and  fur- 
nished (if  intended  to  assume  a  perpendicular  pontion)  with  a 
"  q»ring  dip,"  or  some  other  oontrivanoe  wfaidi  will  hold  firmly 
the  dip  of  ^am  on  whidi  the  object  is  mounted.  I  am  of 
opinion,  tiiat  what  are  called  stage  movements  "  are  expensive 
luxuries,  and  not  essential  to  the  instrument ;  for  with  a  little 
practice  the  hands  will  soon  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  educated, 
and  caipaiiB  of  moving  the  olnect  with  the  greatest  deliiaoy.  I 
found  that  the  mirror  (Riginuly  adapted  by  M.  Nachet  was  too 
small,  and  I  now  use  one  of  24  inches  diameter.  Two  adjust- 
ments, a  ooaiw  and  a  flne^  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
necessary;  the  fbrmer  ftir  fixnusing  when  ndng  the  lower 
powers,  and  the  latter  when  the  h^ber  are  emplc^ed.  The 
milled  head  behmging  to  tiie  fine  at^ustomt  may  be  marked 
with  a  oertain  numbw  of  divisions,  to  enable  the  photographfv 
aocuratdy  to  ^ve  it  any  portion  of  a  rotation  that  he  may  find 
neoessary,  should  the  chemical  and  visual  fod  of  his  objeot- 
g^asB  not  oorre8p(md.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  on  the  undw 
side  of  the  stage  whioh  enables  me  to  fix  an  inverted  objeot- 
glass  in  the  track  of  the  rays  of  Hght,  and  thus  oondeoae  them 
cm  the  object  itedf. 

"  I  will  now  explain,  aa  briefly  as  possible,  the  modm  tpaxtmdi 
I  adopt,  and  fhm  tlut  deeoription  you  will,  I  hapo,  fully  un- 
derstand the  applicability  of  the  apparatua  I  have  de»cribed. 
Not  having  a  "{^ass  room"  at  my  command,  I  operate  in  tiie 
open  fix,  and  ocunmence  by  pladng  my  camera  on  a  firm  table 
in  the  son,  so  that  its  kmg  axis  is  identiaal  witii  the  sni^s  ngn^ 
taking  care  to  throw  a  light  odoured  doth  ofer  it  to  {mtoot  ik 
as  much  as  posdble,  fnm  the  heat.  The  nurror  is  now  placed 
st  such  a  distanoe  from  the  objeot-glaes  as  to  equally  illuminate 
the  field,  which,  if  udn^  the  concave  ade,  I  foimd  was  best  d<me 
by  allowing  a  space,  slightly  greater  than  its  focal  length,  to 
intervene  between  it  and  its  object,  so  that  t^e  rays  should  enter 
the  instnunent  just  after  th^  have  catDmmoBd  to  disperse j 
otherwise,  if  the  otnect  was  in  the  focus  <^  the  mirror,  I 
observed  a  bright  white  ^t  occupying  a  portion  of  the  field, 
whidi  quite  destroyed  the  picture.  I  tincy  this  was  caused  hf 
an  inu^  of  the  sun  bein^  formed  neariy  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  object,  and  thus  beooming  represented  on  the  ground  glass ; 
at  any  rate,  I  never  am  now  troubled  with  this  difflculty,  pro* 
vided  I  plaoe  t^e  mirror  as  I  have  described. 

"If  the  olsed^-flass  be  a  quariw-inoh,  or  a  higher  power,  I 
slways  use  uie  ooaoave  mirror,  and  employ  an  object- gla«!  of 
power  next  b^Dw  that  with  whidi  Iintendtophot^rapb,asa 
oondNiser.  The  mirror  should  now  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  a 
circular  field,  and  when  this  is  emmfy  illuminated,  the  olnect 
may  be  placed  in  position,  the  proper  focus  found,  and  then 
aUisreadyliv  tlieiaisitive  plate.  Should  a  ver^^u^  rqiro- 
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eentstion  be  irisbed,  and  the  operator  does  not  regret  a  slight 
km  of  deSnition,  he  may  place  a  high  eye  piece  in  the  brass 
tah%  horn  Ae  itudde  of  tiie  camera.  The  burge  photograph  of 
the  *Amnu*  parasite  of  the  di;  locopa  vMaeea  wbb  takra 
under  these  drcumstaooes. 

"  Photc^TWhio  nmaipulation  so  practised  by  me  presents 
nothing  peotuiar ;  indeed,  it  is  th^  UBually  adopted  in  the 
oollodiOTi  process.  I  need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  its  deaorip- 
tkm,  but  a  fev  lemarks  on  the  causes  of  fidlures  I  hare  met 
miii  vill,  perhapcf,  be  interesting. 

"  The  flret  that  I  had  to  eooounter  was  the  wUte  iqiot,  of  which 
and  its  core  I  have  already  egiikm.  The  next  was  ioduoed  by 
the  Ihot,  that  in  obgeot-f^asBes  of  bww  power  than  1  of  anino^ 
tlv  foci  <tf  the  ohemical  and  visoal  rays  do  not  oorre^Kind,  from 
their  being  8%htty  orer-oorreoted  for  oobur;  t^e  chemioal 
Hqcds  is  a^nnted  aOghtly  from  the  Tisual,  and  hence  the  glass 
most  be  mored  a  UtUe  away  from  the  object. 

Judging  booL  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  I  mast  be 
very  fortmmto  in  my  glasses,  for  this  focal  difference  is  Tery 
th^t  eren  in  the  lowest  powers.  In  my  half-inch  ^ass  the 
impedbotiMi  has  been  oounteracted  by  the  addition,  at  its  back, 
of  a  dmlile  camera  luu  ot  about  four  intdies  focal  length ;  and 
I  have  found  oat  Iqr  experirace  how  mndi  of  a  drde  it  is 
Beceesaiy  £(>rmetotuniinyflnea^uabiientto  ■Duoeed  wiHt  the 
low  powers. 

"Another  difficult  whudi  I  met  with  was  the  time  of  exposure 
— thai  general  bane  of  phott^raphers.  In  oommon  with  other 
inmlBaa,  I  have  fimnd  that,  cetmt  paribnt,  tile  aotinio  power 
«r  Ow  sun's  rays  Tariaa  greatty  day  by  day  and  honr  by  hour  on 
^auneday;  but  witli  ooOodioa  iodised  over  n^t,  I  haro 
takoB  good  negatives,  cm  a  dear  day,  in  one  aeooad,  aometimes 
is  lesB,  vhil^  on  other  oooanons,  I  hare  been  obliged  to  expoee 
■y  plate  far  seven  or  even  tm  second^  rarely  Ibr  man — ^be  it 
atwayi  ondorstood  that  I  am  now  speakii^  of  an  unclouded 
son.  Onoe  or  twice  I  have  cniiouahr  enoogh  suooeedod  with  a 
dtoct  ezpoeure  late  in  the  di^,  with  the  sun  within  a  very  few 
deg^Ma  «f  tils  huriinn. 

"  It  nmj  enite  the  wonder  of  wane  of  my  hearers  tlut  I  have 
Bot  aUaded  to  the  photography  <tf  opeane  microsoopio  ol:i|eots. 
I  most  here  plead  inexperienoe^  but  I  am  about  to  institute 
■Hue  ^leTiments  with  a  view  of  ^hott^raphing  the  Toramini- 
1^  The  only  difficulty  I  antidpate  is  that  of  illumination ; 
botl  thinktbatapropwarTaiuflmratof  an  oblique  oondenaer, 
uid  a  UttlB  k^er  exposure,  wis  enable  me  to  suooeed. 

**I  may,  perh^s,  be  allowad  to  maitioD,tIiat  fluooDodioii  I 
BOW  use  18  of  my  own  manuihoture.  1  oonfesa  tftat  mtrtives  of 
eoanomy  prompted  me  to  the  attempt.  The^yro^r^line  I  em- 
ploy is  made  in  Paris;  and  it  may  itot  be  without  interest  to 
ad,  that  I  senatiae  with  the  foDowiiig  oanlHDation  :— 
loOdaoranaumlom  »  3i  gnSia. 

jjtMAa.  gf  cadmluBi     M     w*     w  »•      If  grmln. 

3iMiiide  of  potwrfiw  m  w  ^  U  gnia. 
CaOodVm   H  1  ounce. 

"This  oollodioQ  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  sensitive  I  have 
Utberto  used ;  I  have  taken  good  negatives  ^ortaaita)  withit 
in  thrae  seeondis  audit  gives  good  intnisttiy  wiui  half  tone. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  altuongh  I  have  not  added  any  new 
fcettophotognqfhia  soieiioe^  I  trust  I  have  hem  suooessftil  in 
Amntmg  an  apparatus  b;^  means  of  which  i^otographa  of 
■UBTOci^iic  otjeirta  can  easily  be  taken ;  and  that,  inenmaarion, 
I  nay  be  allowed  to  thank  you  for  your  patient  attenticm  to  the 
remarks  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making." 

After  atHue  little  conversation  between  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr. 
Traer,  Hr,  Shadbolt  rose  and  said  he  had  been  fbr  manv  years 
oonneoted  with  the  Microscopic  Sodet?  of  London,  aaa  recol- 
lected the  inboduotion  of  tiiis  sulyect  by  Hr.  Delves,  of  Tun- 
ing WeDs.  He  was  vwy  glad  that  this  subject  had  been 
brought  befino  the  Sodety.  In  the  eariy  days  of  photography, 
there  was  an  entire  mis^prehonsioD  of  the  objeot  of  a  nucro- 
seofno  photofcrqth ;  bat  as  the  furore  for  mere  details  had 
now  worn  off,  microsoopio  phott^n^hy  became  better  under- 
stood. The  only  diiflonity  in  obtaimng  views  of  opaque  objects 
WIS  iUamination.  The  intense  white  spot  whieh  Mr.  Traer 
met  with,  was  owing  solely  to  the  use  of  tiie  concave  mirror, 
jsbich  was  unneoeaaary,  provided  a  oondennng  apparatus 
was  used.  The  usual  mode  of  wwking  would  be  by  the 
achromatic  condenser.  "With  njgard  to  the  "stage  move- 
men^"  lAidilfr.  Beeves  TranMu  was  "anei^ieiitiTalnzDiy, 
and  wlwOy  nnnePMwny,"  the  weaker  stated,  as  the  nnilt  of 


his  experience,  that  for  microsoopio  operationa  it  was  a  aiM 
quA  Hon.  With  regard  to  the  "fine  aiyustaneDi"  unless  it 
worked  very  smoothly,  it  was  almost  uaeleaa.  (The  speaker  here 
desnibed  a  fine  adj  ustment,  which  was  used  in  arane  aatnmomi- 
caJ  telescopes ;  but  it  woidd  be  unintelli^ble  without  a  diagram). 
With  regwl  to  the  chemical  focus  being  diS^nt  fVom  the  visual, 
the  speaker  observed  that  he  was  intimately  aoqnunted  with  the 
object-glasses  of  all  the  best  makers,  and  it  was  absolutely  inevi- 
table that  the  chemioal  and  visual  foci  should  differ.  la  tits 
case  of  the  very  high  powers,  it  was  not  that  they  do  not  diffetf 
but  Edmply  that  the  focal  length  was  so  small  imX  the  dLffoenoe 
was  ecuody  perceptible  to  the  (lye.  It  would  be  found 
that  if  sutuignt,  or  the  Bght  from  eamphine  or  gas  were 
used,  the  amount  of  variation  of  the  two  foci  differed  wi^ 
each  light  with  the  same  ofajeot-glass  and  distance.  With 
n^ard  to  the  low  powers— for  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches, 
the  amount  of  oorrectaon  was  soon  ascertained  for  the  particular 
light  used.  A  correction  suggeated  by  Mr,  Wenham  for  tihe  low 
powOT  was  moat  ingeniouChe  suggested  that  ui  ordinary  speo- 
tadelens,  whioh  was,  (tfconrs^  under  oonected,  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and  the  variatitm  thus  corrected. 
(The  speakw  stated  that  he  had  two  or  three  objec^;^asaes  cor- 
rected for  photographic  purposes  in  that  manner.)  With  rejpurd 
to  the  illumination  of  a  microsooioo  ol^eot,  that  was  a  point 
requiring  more  attention  than  usuaL  With  sunlight  tbm 
was  not  much  difficulty,  because  the  rays  were  parallel;  but 
his  great  otgeot  was  to  use  arfffleMl  h^t  for  the  purpose. 
He  unas^ned,  at  first,  that  the  more  that  omld  be 
thrown  on  the  otgeot,  the  more  ra{»d  would  be  the  aotioo ; 
this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  because,  although  the 
oondensor  threw  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  objet^  induding  m 
mueb  as  an  angle  of  90  d^reea,  the  objeot  gjass  was  only 
adapted  to  take  in  16  or  20  d^Tee8,aad  the  excess  of  li^t  went 
to  form  lUae  light  in  the  oamera.  He  then  came  to  the  coi^ 
cluaon  that  it  wouM  be  best^  in  iUimiiiiatuK,  to  ti^  a  predael^ 
oppo^  oourae  dose  to  tiie  iSnminathig  lamp— »  small  aized 
bull's-^  lens  was  placed  to  ooUeot  the  rays  of  light  imoeeding 
from  the  flame,  at  a  very  great  angle,  probably  100  degrees ;  this . 
was  arrui^  at  such  a  distance  from  the  light  tiiat  he  oould, 
1^  collecting  aa  many  rays  as  pos«ble,  mi  the  space  of  a 
second  lens,  which  threw  the  rays  nearly  parallel,  and  the 
olgeot  was  then  placed  very  near  to  it,  which  made  a 
graat  differraioe.  He  tiien  found  that  1^  using,  instead  of 
that  buU'a-ftye  lens,  a  vny  small  plano-omtei;  lens  of  great 
coavexity,  m  got  another  advantage.  fDiat  made  of  throw- 
ing the  rays  (tf  light  nearly  parallel,  or  very  slightly  oon- 
verging,  wcnild  be  found  to  illiuninate  the  object  so  bhlliutly 
and  perfectly,  that  the  amount  of  rapidity  gained  would  be  rary 
great.  WiUi  r^ard  to  asoertuning  the_  amount  of  chemical 
variation,  the  speaker  stated  tiiat  an  ob,jeot  mounted  in  fluid 
gave  the  aLmplest  means  of  detaotiiig  it  la  eiamining  a 
paiaaite  of  the  water  ra^  it  waa  finmd  to  be  stndded  with  numer- 
ous small  hairs;  on  Iboiiiang  me  of  theae  vnyearaftilly,  and 
then  taking  a  pictare,  he  could  not  get  that  hair  abarp  which 
the  e^e  saw  on  the  ground  dass,  but  another  nearer  one,  and 
thus,  m  ftiture,  on  IbouBsing  for  a  more  distant  otyect,  he  could 
get  exactly  that  which  was  required.  With  regard  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  objeot  by  means  of  the  eye-pieoe,  of  oourae, 
as  Mr.  Traer  had  remaAea,  nothing  was  gained  in  definition, 
bat  aon^hing  itf  neoeaHfy  Must  be  lostj  and  it  had  another 
inooivenienoe^  as  it  incroMod  the  eonvexity  of  the  field.  The 
speaker  prooeeded  to  say  that  there  was  another  pinnt  whidi 
Mr.  Traer  had  left  wittioat  exi^anation— -he  did  not  oommuni- 
oate  how  he  focussed  his  objects.  If  it  were  attempted  to  view 
objects  requiring  high  powers  there  were  certain  fine  marks 
and  lines  which  would  be  abeidately  impero^itiUe  upcm  the 
ground  gjasB  in  the  camera;  and  the  asnstanoe  of  an  eye- 
pieoe  wnild  be  reqiured,  in  ordw  to  render  tiiem  percept^ 
ble.  Now  the  most  usenil  a^uiMit  the  speaker  could  recom- 
mend, was  a  Bamsden's  x>oritive  eye-piece.  It  oonasted  only  of 
two  plano-oonvex  lenses,  thur  foci  being  as  2  to  8,  fitted  with 
their  plain  sides  outwards  in  a  tube,  and  placed  apart  a& 
such  a  distance,  as  to  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  th^  toA. 
The  peculiar  arrangement  of  this  was,  that  a  flat  field  was. 
obtai^d.  Bv  means  of  this  he  oould  examine  the  image  upon 
the  ground  giasa  of  the  camera,  and  obtain  an  enlargnnmv  t» 
the  amount  of  some  20  or  SO  diametera,  aooording  to  its  power. 
A  better  plan  than  uan^  the  ground  f|las8,  the  spctt 
to  take  a  meoe  of  plau  glaMb  ooatitwitfa  Mflo]Ugq,JBD44vs 
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wooh  it,  and  dry  it^  and  it  would  present  a  beautirul  gur&ce, 
on  which  all  the  most  delkAto  detuli  of  u  objeot  wrauld  bo 
visible. 

Mr.BsKTBS  Tbub  ab^  that  he  nero  found  Hiy  diffionlty 
in  focussing.  The  glass  he  used  was  not  ground,  out  etchoa 
with  l^ydro&uoric  add,  and  he  always  found  his  objeot  sufG- 
oently  defined  on  it  to  enable  him  to  see  with  his  ualted  eye 
the  marks  of  all  the  objects  he  had  produced. 

Mr.  Obant,  of  New  York,  mentioned  an  improTement, 

SivtoQted  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  New  York,  termed  the  "Scroll 
[ovement,"  by  which  the  focus  could  be  a^usted  to  the  hun- 
dredth pert  «  tbe  sUteemfh  of  an  indi,  without  any  stipping 
whatever.  (Mr.  Graant  eiqdained  the  mecbanism  "by  refbrenoe 
to  a  lai^te  lens  ac^ustment.) 

Mr.  Hpohes  stated  that  he  was  in  poases^n  of  two  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  lenses,  which  vary  in  their  foci.  He  thought  tho 
ooincideaoe  of  the  foci  was  altogetiier  an  English  notion. 

Mr.  MuoKE  roae  aad  said  that  M.  Ctaodet  maintained  that 
erer^  ol^eot-gbaa  Taxied  with  the  lights  and,  tiiereforei  HaX  it 
was  impoasihle  tofaaTOanol^eet-glaaaaoooneotedactobeoorreot 
in  all  ciraumstancea. 

Mr.  Shadboli  thought  that  M.  Claudet  was  under  a  mis* 
i^^rehension,  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  nsiuff  a  Voigtlauder  lens, 
wmch  varies  in  ita  chemical  and  -visual  foci.  He  believed  it  to 
be  perfeotl  J  posrable  to  oorrect  a  lens  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  all 
limes  and  aeasons. 

Mr.  MjlLONE  could  hardlr  aee  a  probability  of  nlena  which 
naa  comoted  for  irtiite  aunlu^l^  bong  afiboted  in  predaely  the 
same  manner  by  ftmligfat  whudi  had  passed  throogn  an  absotb- 
in^  medium ;  it  was,  in  bet,  no  longra  sunlight,  for  it  had  oer- 
-tehi  raya  abstracted. 

i  Mr.  Shisbolt  quite  agreed  that  tbe  amount  of  oorreo^n 
'fordiffinnt  aouroea  of  lignt,  or,  what  amounted  to  the  same 
^ling  lor  amil^^  tttm  wUoh  aam  of  ttie  nys  were  filtered 
oul^  noafe  b«  di&mb 

>  Mr.  Malobs  add  Hut  M.  Oland^  foond  that  foouaring  in 
the  morning  ^ve  a  certain  renult,  bnt  fonossing  in  the  after- 
noon did  not  SITS  the  same  result.  He  (M.  Oaudet)  did  not 
attempt  to  ddine  tin  oanse^  bat  mMwIy  suggested  (bat  the  sun- 
light of  the  monring  mi^  ham  panel  flmmgh  diflbreni 
awMrbingmedia, 

Mr.  W  ATBON  had  very  frequently  remarked  tbat  in  the 
morning  a  lens  was  difforent  to  what  it  was  in  the  afternoon, 
partiouurty  as  it  sot  towards  sunset;  and  if  there  was  a  ten- 
osnoy  towards  vetfow,  gold^  raya  in  the  atmosphere^  he  oonld 
'  not  get  Booh  a  uarp  picture  as  in  the  morning. 

HSx.  UvQBxa  said  that  M.  CUmdet  was  the  first  person  who 
called  attention  to  this  difl^nce  in  the  fod.  Theoretically,  he 
tiioaght  we  must  take  it  that  If  the  sun's  rays  passed  through 
<ilouas,of  necessity  they  passed  through  a  medium  whioheztraoted 
B(»ne  of  the  rayi^  aild  the  same  thing  haj^teoed  in  paanug 
■  throughtheglassof  our  own  rooms.  If  this  vanatiim  were  sen- 
mUy  and  materially  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements,  it  would 
nnoHit  neceaaary  to  readjust  our  instruments  every  day  and 
-hoar.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  difi^nce  of  foci, 
and  be  believed  very  exc^ent  lenses  had  been  condemned  amply 
heoause  they  had  not  ^reed.  He  had  worked  (and  others  had 
.  done  the  same  for  many  yean)  with  lenses  that  did  not  agree. 
He  thought  it  merely  a  question  of  cabinet  work.  Lensea  that 
were  oonstantiy  b«ng  sold  as  having  timr  fod  ocnunden^  only 
coincided  at  oertain  (ustanoes;  if  IboM  distances  wen  exceeded^ 
their  foci  varied  exceedingly. 

'  The  Chubmak  called  attention  to  the  variona  specimens 
produced  by  tiieoi^mel  and  by E^otb^iU'sdryprooess.  There 
were  also  some  spedmeni  produoed  I9-  Mr.  Iti  Talbot's  new 
Biethod. 

Mr.  MALora  then  row  and  said  that,  in  oonseqaeuoe  of  the 
puUioatlonfrf  Mr.IVKx7\dbot^qiedflcation<tfthemodi&cati<m 
of  his  fbnner  patented  prooeas  of  en^ving,  he  tluH^t  it  irould 
be  interesting  to  bring  aomo  specimens  which  had  the  same 
bans  to  atni  from.  TSiey  were  by  Pwtevin,  of  Pari&  and  he 
thought  they  would  bear  oomparison  with  any  resnlts  which  had 
been  produced.  They  were  photo-lithographs,  produoed  by 
coating  the  stone  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and 
i^gel&ne,  or  of  bichromate  of  p<rtaaBa  and  white  of  egg.  The 
otgert  to  bo  oopied  was  then  ^aced  upon  a  stone  so  prepared, 
and  tbe  light  acted  in  suoh  a  mamiertniBt  afterward^  upon  apply- 
ing water,  it  should  only  wet  the  unexpoeed  parts,  as  was  the  case 
kipm  tbe  ordinaiy  Uthographio  strnie.  The  surfaoo  aj^ioaied  to  bo- 


altered  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  receive  the  printer's  ink, 
when  theptqwr  hod  simply  to  be  placed  upon  it  and  be  passed 
through  the  ordinary  litbogi^hio  pres^  and  thus  printed 
without  any  engraving  or  loss  of  tinw^  and  have  tbe  resulb 
at  onoe.  It  would  be  seen  that  'Uus  was  an  objeot  that 
oould  bo  carried  out  upon  a  large  soale.  (Several  specimenB 
were  here  handed  round  by  Mr.  Malone.)  This  process  had 
been  patented  in  this  countiy.  It  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  pro- 
cess of  verj  great  promise.  It  hod  been  sug}^ted  that  tbe 
chromic  aotd,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  light,  oxidised  the  gela- 
tine in  such  a  manner  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  a  resinous  substanoe^ 
and  Dr.  Frankland  informed  him  (the  apeaker)  that  he  **^iflb*^ 
a  resinous  substance  was  formed  whiob  redsted  the  water>«i 
the  stone,  but  allowed  the  adhenon  of  the  printer's  ink. 

Tbe  GoiJHiujf  then  read  the  foUowmg  p^r  on  Carbon 
Printing : — "  The  method  I  find  quite  easy  is  as  follows : — I  make 
a  solution  of  gum.  arabio  in  water,  abont  as  thick  as  m(daB8e»; 
with  tiiia  I  srmd,  on  a  g^asa  or  in  a  mortar,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oakuned  lamp-Uad^  ivory^laok,  or  other-  pigment.  When 
tbe  mixture  is  thorough,  I  add,  in  the  dart,  «i  equal  part,  by 
measure,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  ot  potash,  ia 
honey,  (Uluted  with  an  equal  quantity  watw.  The  wh(rfe  is 
now  to.  be  careAilly  mixed  by  starring  or  grincUng.  This 
intimate  nuxture  ia  a  p(nnt  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The 
TM^^iw  I  prefer  is  the  slightly  albumenised.  The  mixture  m 
laii  on  by  flo^ng,  or  with  a  huve  flat  brush.  Dry  in  the  dark. 
The  printing  is  performed  in  the  usual  way^  only  using  about 
half  the  time  for  ammoiu»«itrate  papw.  After  exposure^  tlw 
print  is  soaked  ten  mjinntes  or  more  in  water,  and  then  exposed 
under  a  stream  of  water  until  the  whites  are  Imly  brou^t  out." 
The  Churman  said  that  he  should  be  very  ^ad  if  t^  mattn* 
could  oome  before  the  Sooiefy  upon  another  ooeaaioD,  and 
suggested  that  thesidgeofe  dmld  belnoiif^  fennvd  at  tha 
Qeztmeetangk 


DABK  KABXS  UKB  SIBUXS  Q»  KniHVT  WAXES  OOt  Ta% 

SxK,— Li  nrplT  to  your  Inquiry  oa  the  above  pdnt,  in 
vol.  1.  p.  95  of  the  "Kkwb,"  I  believe  the  marks  alhided  to 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  quantity  <^  ether  oontainec) 
in  the  bath,  from  the  dip|Hng  of  many  plates. 

To  aToid  this  inconvemenoe,  let  the  oottle  containing  the 
bath  be  put  (without  ita  ebopptx)  up  to  its  neck  in  a  jug 
oontaining  hot  water,  &)t  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  bour;^ 
the  ether  will  evaporate,  and  the  bath  than  work  as  usaaL 

J.  W.  WnEi^. 


TABfilSR  FOB  NBGATIVEg. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Amon^  the  namerous  useftal  htnta  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "News,"!  have  seen  no  formula  for  a 
Tamiah  Sat  tydlodimi  negattves  at  all  equal  to  one  vhich  I 
am  in  the  haUt  c^naiiw.  Tha  nyaiatea  Sat  a  good  Tamiah 
for  this  inipoae  aboold  be--4o  be  luffidentl^  lluid  Ibr  it  not  to 
give  too  much  tranahicency  to  the  n^tire,  and  thos  bn 
vigour,  and  yet  to  be  thick  enough  to  preeerre  the  film 
effoctuidly ;  it  should  also  be  hard  enough  to  bear  restented 
rubWng,  and  ihould  Boftot  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

TtkB  100  parte  of  otdinaty  aloohol,  and  add  8  parts  of  oQ 
of  lavender  uid  5  of  gmn  lac;  dissolTebytbeaidof  heat,aEia 
filter.  In  another  bottle  place  SO  psurts  of  cUortriGorm,  5 
parte  of  powdered  lunber,  and  abont  a^  equal  quwitlty  of 
broken  glass  to  divide  it :  leave  tbe  nuz^ore  to  digest  for 
several  days,  in  a  warm  place,  shaking  it  oocasionsXiy,  and 
finalj^  deokut  the  clear  portions  into  a,  perfectly  dry  bottle. 
Take  2  parts  of  the  alowolio  and  1  d  the  chlOToform  aolur 
tion,  shake  them  together,  filter,  if  neooBar;,  and  the  var- 
nish is  made.  To  use  it,  slightly  warm  the  gUss  by  a  niiiit 
lamp  or  fire,  and  when  it  bu  reaehed  a  temperature  vbich 
can  be  just  bwnB  vriien  tiie  baok  of  the  glass  is  pressed  to 
tbe  lips,  poor  the  vamisb  on  and  aa  if  it  were  odlodicm, 
but  not  so  r^dly,  and  after  draining  tiie  ezcesa  into  tbe 
bottle,  hohl  ma  plhia  vertically  and  wgl^  warm  it,  ia- 
czeasiDg  tbe  beat  as  it  gets  dry  m  <»dSV<miMn.BH^ 
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The  Advantages  of  this  vaniiah  are :  it  perfectly  protectB 
the  film  vitboat  sensibly  increasing  its  thicEnesa ;  it  aoes  not 
soften  in  the  sun ;  it  does  not  diminish  tho  vigour  of  the 
Mf^itive;  and  finally^  it  bo  protects  the  Biirface  that  the 
nqgaliTCB  may  be  kept  in  a  -gama^  or  wia^wd  mt  in  Tpuper. 

  Sphyni* 

Sib, — ATknr  me  through  the  medium  of  tho  "  Photoqra- 
Putc  Nkw8  "  to  draw  attentioD  to  a  very  valuable  plan  of 
taking  collodion  pictures  on  paper  instead  of  glass. '  I 
learned  it  some  yean  aso  from  a  gentlenLiu  who  communi- 
cated it  to  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  but  I  cannot  now  lay 
Biy  haul  upon  it.  I,  however,  send  you  the  plan,  and  re- 
ooDunend  it  to  the  attention  of  your  readers.  Cut  a  piece  of 
fine  thin  papo',  a  trifle  smallw  tlbn  your  glass  jiAtb.  Coat 
tlw  btter  with  ocdlodion  in  the  OTdinary  way,  bdt  befbre  it 
has  letf  take  the  paper  and  hff  it  on  tlieoolkhlionfliddof 
phte,  takiiig  cue  that  no  air  tnUdes  remain  uadetneath 
tke  paper  ;  should  any  be  there,  they  must  be  carefully 
fmssed  oat  with  a  thin  paper  knife.  When  this  is  done,  ro- 
eoat  the  whole  with  collodi<m,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
ordinary  way,  allowing  it,  however,  to  remain  for  about 
doable  the  nsual  time  in  the  bath.  Expose  the  r^ular  time, 
and  develop,  &c.,  aa  in  the  collodion  procesa,  taking  care  to 
wadi  the  hypo,  off  more  carefully  and  with  plenty  of  water, 
as  the  paper  will  be  lUcely  to  binder  the  washiDg.  When 
finished,  loosen  the  edge  of  the  collodion,  and  caiefolly  take 
the  paper  off  the  glass.   It  may  be  waxed ,  if  neceesary. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  procees  is  the  lengUi  of  time 
<he  ^atea  zetun  their  snisitiTauBs.  I  froi  nently  keep 
them  four  or  five  hoars  and  cannot  detect  any  aeterioration. 

I  think  if  Voor  raaden  would  try  the  above  plan  they  will 
nat  oftea  find  any  necesnly  for  any  dry  process,  for^  after 
all,  the  /rgt  few  koun  are  all  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  a  |^te,  except  on  rare  oocaaioBs ;  added,  to  this,  the 
fofinimfalB  aeenmalation  <tf  heavy  glass  plates  is  avwded, 
aad  fiffy  nesatives  can  be  paond  np  in  a  portfolio  and 
sawredjawyln  a  carpet  bag  with  too  mora  qiecial  attention 
than  the  tourist  would  bestow  upon  aokanshirt. 

Alpha. 

10  uou>  tbb  sehbitire  oalottpx  papeb  dt  ths  dau 
gm>a. 

Deab  Sot,— Ihave-moehpleaBareinfiHwarding  the  fol- 
lowing nwAod  of  hdding  seiudtiTe  calotype  paper  in  the 
dark  aUde,  for  the  benefit  of  your  oorrespondent  whose 
qneiy  on  tiw  saltject  iaininted  atpage82of  the  "Navra." 

Attach  tfcme  or  fbor  pin  pwnts  to  each  inner  edge  of  the 
hack  of  the  ^uk  sl^  and  make  correQxmding  hues  in  the 
Biai:gfa  ci  the  frame  to.  allow  them  to  dn^  into.  When  the 
damp  calotype  paper  is  ready  for  inserttoa,  draw  np  the 
sKding  shnttet,  open  the  back  of  the  dark'frame,  and  place 
itover  a  piece  ot  deal^  cut  to  the  sizo  of  a  OOTrespoiviing 
thk^MSB,  with  the  inner  mo^n  of  the  firame.  Lay  a  jnece 
of  white  bk»ttiag  Mp»  upon  the  deal,  then  the  prepared 
paper  cut  to  the  sue  of  the  baek  diutter,  and  finally  dose. 
The  oin  points  will  pierce  the  paper,  and  the  frame  can  bs 
lifted  aWay  firom  the  piece  of  deal  board,  when  the  sUiting 
front  mast  be  drat  down.  It  is  more  convenient  to  hare  the 
back  shatter  detached  than  hinged  to  the  frame*  As  Boon 
IB  the  paper  has  partialtr  or  entirely  dried,  it  will  be  found 
tn  be  hdd  most  aecniely  in  the  frame,  and  to  bo  stretched  in 
its  pn^>er  place  without  a  wrinkle  or  crease  ot  an^  kind.  The 
image  falls  on  the  sensitive  sorface  withoat  the  intervention 
of  ^aas  w  the  opidioatirai  of  aiqr  adheuve  sabstaooe  to  its 
e«Jgas  and,  irbm  required  to  be  removed,  can  be  instantly 
disfgaged.  The  wore  medianical  contriranoe  I  found  to 
answer  perfect^,  but  for  some  time  past  my  ardour  for 
talbotype  expecunanti  has  vanished  before  the  fosdaatiQiHi 
of  ooUoakNi.  Tbohab  Sebavfian  Datis. 


•  Of««mllMlMekdHitt«anatb»vadMlrftM^lBA  taat«Myn4MUv 


ON   THE    PBEPAKATIOS  W    THE    DOCBUB    IODIDE  W 
POTASSIUM  AND  fHLVKll. 

Snt, — May  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  foUowiii^  — 
PrMem.—Tba  collected  washings  by  agitation  of  proci^- 
tated  iodide  of  rilver  from  its  nitrate  is  of  a  <fenso  ml&y 
appearance,  and  does  not  give  a  dear  sapcmatant  solatiou  of 
mtnte  of  potash,  although  at  rest  for  two  or  three  days ;  how 
to  separate  the  miiinte  parttdfls  of  iodida  of  silver  mat  the 
liquid? 

Answer. — Take  weU  i6wihed  precipitated  ainmina  and  add 
it  to  the  liquid,  agitate  two  or  three  times  and  allow  it  to 
subside  eocn  time ;  after  the  lapse  of  some  houn  the  idnmina 
has  completely  subsided^  carrying  with  it  the  iodide  (tf  KUver* 
pour  off  the  snpematant  dear  solutton  of  nitrate  of  potaah* 
and  add  distillea  water  to  the  mixed  {tfedpitate  of  iodide-of 
alva  and  almntna;  then  add  a  &if  grains  of  tartarie  add, 
and  wdl  ^tate  several  times,  iriiioh  vill  redissolve  the 
alnmine  from  the  iodide  of  nlverk 

The  above  problem  occorred  in  nqr  practice  when  following 
tho  excellent  directions  6f  your  oontribator  Tketa  to  make 
the  doilble  iodide  of  potasnmn  and  ulver  for  the  Calotype 
FrocesB.  I  have  no  desire  to  tamper  further  with,  and 
perhaps  render  useless,  materials  whicu  cost  2s.  or  4s.  6d.  per 
ounce,  and  I  wish  therefore  the  favour  of  your  assurance  that 
my  answer  is  correct.  I  do  not  say  the  be^  but  is  it  correct ; 
and  is  alumina  tiie  only  portion  of  the  ingredients  which  is 
dissolved?  C.  B. 

[Oar  Correspondent  is  quite  ooneet  as  iar  as  the  chemical 
docbmpositions  go  ;^the  ahumna  would  be  thefmbr  pwtion  ot 
the  raedpitate  which  mmld  (usdvef  bat  what  is  gained  hr 
Uieaoove  plan?  Theiodide<tf<ilver  hasnowto bo  separated 
from  tartrate  of  alomiiia  instead  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  ami 
ftHT  either  of  these  pofpoaes  the  nmplcat  vita  ymaJd  be  to 
pour  aa.  a  filter  and  wdl  warii  with  distilled  waters] 

ausa'  posAivj(s|  a  lockets. 

Sib,— 'Amongst  answen  to '"Minor  Queries"  in  yonr 
"Nsw9  **  for  8th  October,  I  see  one  to  E.  M. 

As  our  friend  seems  to  have  nootherotneotion  to  tiie  glass 
than  tho  difficulty  in  cutting  it  to  fit  Uie  locket  wi^out 
destroying  the  picture,  I  think  I  can  put  him  on  a  plan  to 
overcome  it. 

The  glass  is  cat  to  the  required  dee  and  shape  for  the- 
locket,  polished  on  the  edges,  &c.,  and  is  then  stuck,  by 
means  ot  a  mb  of  heated  gutta  pereha,  to  the  centre  of  an 
(HT^nary  glass  plate,  wluch  thns  serves  for  a  plateholder  to 
it  It  is  coated,  exdted,  aqraaed,  devek>ped,  washed, 
in  the  unial  way,  and  liy  the  edge  at  a  knifia  detsohad  Scam 
the  large  plat& 

Of  course  a  pmdl-mark  should  be  made  aa  the  gnmnd 
{^Eaas  oofxeqionding  to  tho  nze  (and  position)  of  the  small 
one  (on  tiie  large),  and  allowanco  must  bo  made  in  focussing 
for  tiw  thickness  of  the  glass. 

Exoose  me  if  I  have  misandentood  E.  M. ;  but  may 
be  of  nsa  to  others,  j^de,  bat  might  not  occur  to  many. 

J.F.M. 


ANSWERS  TO  MIKOU  QUERIES. 

The  Sieesoscopic  Anolb.— Z.  L.  B.  dtntah.  The  appoor- 
ance  of  relief  ia  stereoscopic  pictures  depends  t^n  the  lateral 
dLiplacemeot  of  the  objects  in  the  foreground  with  respect  to 
those  behind  them.  The  distance  between  the  two  len&es  ia 
therefwe  a  base-line,  and  the  longer  this  is,  the  more  exactly 
can  the  eye  perform  the  necessary  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Uieviewin  the  straeasoopeb  and  thenl^  judge  of  thedilTerent 
distanosa  the  olgeota.  In  a  twin  stcveosoopio  oamera  thi9 
base-line  is  on^  from  2|  to  4  indie^  and,  oonmqnently,  tho 
relief  will  on^  be  smsU  for  distant  oltjecte.  Many  persons 
objeet  to  a  wider  separation  in  the  genenlity  of  oases,  on 
aocount  of  the  diminution  it  causes  in  tiie  ^iporent  sise  of  the 
o^ectB)  a  very  long  base-Uue  causing  the  resulting  pisturea. 
when  joined  m  the  stmasoopSb  to  lo&  lika  a  little  cardboard 
modd<rf  the  view. 

FHOioaBApns  or  iHtawis.— ^f/red  ilT.  We  have  Bc»a 
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TOj  good  ;Aioto(|^i]ibs  of  interiors  taken  by  almort  erery 
process.  The  reoniiitea  ue  e — I.  A  good  double  lens,  with  either 
the  fitll,  or  a  tounldy  hi^ge  aperture.  2.  A  soisitiTe  surfcce 
which  will  Iceep  tor  eome  tune ;  Buoh  as  a  plate  prepared  by  one 
of  the  dry  processes,  or  a  sheet  of  oalotype  or  waxed  paper.  We 
shotild,  howoTor,  first  of  all  try  wet  oollodiou,  as,  if  the  light 
happened  to  be  very  good,  it  would  keep  senntiTe  quite  long 
enough  to  take  an  impresaon.  8.  Plenty  ot  time.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  ranaimng  in  the  Imflding  (or,  at 
least  of  allowing  the  camera  to  remain  there)  undisturbed  for  a 
irtiole  day,  or  even  longer  if  found  neoessuy.  We  once  fixed 
up  our  camera,  ezpoEed  the  plate,  and  then  pocketed  the  key; 
a  letdc  afterwards,  considering  the  pUte  had  been  exposed  long 
enough,  we  returned,  and,  on  dereloping,  obtained^  a  very  good 
picture.  It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered  in  tbeaa  long 
exposures,  that  tiiere  is  no  stranghr  illuminated  part  in  the 
BU^eot  to  be  cof^ed.  A  brightly  Ulitminated  prcijeodng  piece 
in  the  airohiteotural  omamwiti^  not  to  mention  shilling  suraoes 
of  metal,  orllie  ^rect  light  of  a  window,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
plate. 

NEOATITE  PaPEB  PbOOESS  StTTFTCTENTLT  SBNBITIVB  TOE 
PoBTEAlTUBB. — C.  If.  P.  wishes  to  obtain  a  paper  process 
sufficiently  sensitiTe  to  take  negative  portraits.  We  have  met 
^th  the  greatest  success  in  this  line  1^  following  Ur.  Talbot's 
cdotype  process,  with  some  modifications,  which  are  neoesaary 
when  forei^  paper  is  used.  Take  French  or  German  thin 
^otc^raphio  paper,  and  out  it  about  on  eighth  of  an  inch 
smaller  ul  round  than  the  glass  ^ate  which  fits  the  ocdlodion 
Elide.  Uiark  the  smootheft  ride^  and  float  ttiat  lade  on  ttie 
Cs^wing  solution: — 

Pore  iodide  of  potasstum   20  grains. 

Fan  chloride  maodium     ».      ...      ».    6  „ 

DIstlQel  water        ...      ^      «      ...  taanoa. 
After  remaining  on  tlua  batti  &r  about  half  a  minute,  remove 
the  sheet,  and  dry  it  betwen  perfboOy  (flaan  iriiite  blotting 
paper;  and  having  poured  a  little  of  the  foOowinffnlttticHi  on  a 
dean  and  level  guss  pla^ — 

Pore  nitrate  of  silver  SOgndna. 

Glidal  acetic  add  ...     m     •••     «.    1  anchm. 

DistOled  water  ...  loonee. 

Ploat  the  paper  fiuse  downwards  on  and  allow  it  to  remain  for 
about  one  minute.  MeaniriiiUb  take  a  ^ece  of  glass  which  will 
fit  the  dark  dide,  clean  it  well,  and  having  lereued  it,  lay  on  it 
a  piece  of  clean  wet  blotting  paper  of  the  aune  size  as  the  pre- 
pared paper.  Now  pour  a  utUe  distilled  water  on  the  blotting 
paper  until  it  is  very  iret,  and,  removing  the  sensitive  paper 
trom  the  gloss  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  lay  it  carefully,  Jiiee 
vmeardi,  on  the  wet  blotting  paper,  guarding  against  inolcwuig 
mr  bubbleB  while  laying  it  down.  It  will  now  be  found  to  stidc 
firmly  to  the  blotting  papw.  Best  it  now,  hoe  inward^  against 
an  upright  board,  letting  it  stand  on  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  bfotUng  paper;  and  when  it  has  thus  drained  for  a  minute, 
place  the  glass  and  p^ier  in  the  dark  slide  as  if  it  were  a  collo- 
dion plate,  and  expose  in  the  ounera  so  that  tbe  sensitive 
surfooe  of  the  paper  is  next  the  lens,  no  ^haa  intervening.  The 
exposure,  although  longer  than  c(jlodi(m,  will  be  far  shorter 
than  the  ordinary  paper  processes;  and  it  ihoald  take  place  aa 
soon  88  pos^Uo  after  tiie  prepandvm  of  the  p^ier.  When 
exposed,  remove  the  p^>er  from  the  nipporting  jneoe  of  glassy 
and  place  it^  bee  downwards,  upon  another  glass  plat«,  which 
has  on  its  surface  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
gallio  acid.  The  picture  wul  soon  b^n  to  ajrpear,  and  will 
develop  rapidly,  and  with  great  intensity,  provided  the  r^ht 
ffiqxisure  has  been  given,  when  developed,  fix  in  hyposul^te 
^soda^  and  wash  thwtnigiily  in  water  in  the  usual  way.  When 
flnidied,  it  may  be  washed,  In  order  to  increase  the  transpa- 
reni^.  Aa  all  the  above  operations  should  fbllow  each  other 
witii  tolerable  rapidity,  it  vnll  be  as  well  for  the  experimenter 
to  have  all  the  neomsary  materials  ready  befbre  commencing. 

To  Bbhovb  a  Stoppbe  ?boh  a  Bottle  when  Fiibd.— 
IT.  B.  V.  Several  plans  have  been  su^e^ed  for  removing 
gtoppera  when  they  have  become  fixed  in  uie  necks  of  bottles. 
One  plan  is,  to  grasp  the  upper  part  of  the  botUe  firmly  in  the 
hand,  and  then  pressing  the  stopper  ddewaya  by  ^>pl^g  the 
thumb  to  its  narrow  side,  genUy  tap  it  in  the  wpoate  oireiction 
to  that  in  which  the  thumb  tends  to  force  it,  by  means  of  the 
handle  of  a  clusel  or  file,  the  iron  portion  of  the  tool  being  held 
firmly  in  the  hand.  S^uld  this  plan  not  prove  eOectual,  apply 
a  gonUe  beat  to  the  nesk  ftnr  a  few  mmwDtB^  lo  aa  to  eqwnd  &, 


without  expanding  the  eantained  itopper,  and  then  repeat  the 
tapping.  Another  plan  is  to  aeleot  a  aj,  the  handle  of  wfaidi 
wili  just  slip  on  to  the  wWe  part  of  m  stopper,  and  then, 
having  placed  a  pioce  of  leather,  or  a  few  folds  of  a  potdcet  band- 
keroUef  over  the  stoppw,  aqueeie  the  key  on,  and  exert  a 
gradual  foroe  until  the  stt^iper  u  loosened.  Of  course  if  tbe 
stopper  mm't  oome  out  br  this  means,  itwill  break  oS^  aiul  so  this 
TWi  should  only  be  tried  aa  a  last  resource;  an^  although  we 
nave  found  it  successfyil  with  many  hundreds  of  lefiwiUffT 
stompers,  our  breakages  through  its  meana  have  not  amounted 
to  half  a  dozNL  In  some  caseo,  partioulariy  if  ^  bottle  mm-' 
tains  collodion  or  other  inflammable  liquid,  the  nec^  had  bcrtttf 
beheatedbyfHction,  instead  of  the  direct  flame;  toacoompliab 
this,  pass  a  stout  cord  onoe  round  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  and 
having  tied  one  end  to  the  knob  of  a  dnwer,  or  acme  sadb. 
thing,  draw  the  other  end  tight  b^  the  left  hand,  and,  Imldinr 
the  bottle  in  the  hand,  rapidly  move  it  baekwarda  ai» 
f(awBrdi;  the  frkjtion  of  the  stoing  round  the  neck  will  soon, 
produce  a  sufBcient  degree  of  heat  If  the  stopper  has  been 
fixed  in  a  bottle  by  the  crystallisation  of  any  substanoe  between 
the  stopper  and  the  neck  (as  frequently  happens  to  the  bottle  of 
collodion  ioditinff  aolfdion),  place  a  few  drops  ot  water,  or  other 
solvent,  round  the  edge  of  the  stopper,  and  allow  it  to  ranun 
for  a  day  or  two^  renewing  it  when  neoessaiy. 


1!0  OOSRESFONBENTB. 

AaA.Tm.-~TTyjfijtfTtiiMM  In  the  nltnte  bath,  u  raoomiiMndad  pnvknulr. 
SKCuMDtn.— We  have  Mon  rane  beentlAil  prtaite  token  by  Mr.  McCnw,  amf 

hope  loon  to  kItb  fbller  particuUn  of  tba  pfocesa.— Tbe  exact  prgpwmHoii 

ot  tb«  dry  oofiodloB  platM  k,  webellere,  kefit  eecreC 
A  BuD8C8JBKB.-~-Of  tlM  two  podtioH  marked  on  the  plan,  m  think  the  red  H 

the  bert,  aa  tbo  miD  would  bo  on  ft  all  dajr.  Mako  the  loom  aa  largo  and 

lofty  aa  TOn  can. 

SiJBW»iBER,D.  N.— nepriooyooiuBMlssBfflckatlbrwhatmwaBtt  bqt' 

we  eannot  giro  you  all  the  deetrod  fnlbtiBBtioD. 
T.  O— If  the  pttMT  be  elreeAy  albunenbed.  It  Boed  not  bo  so  pcaiiond  • 

ieoondtiiM.  Flnt  wash,  then  tooe,  then  fix. 
Av  Iioa  fuia  ItneiMUMOdod  to  add  afewdrapi  ot  aeetlo  add  to  Ur 

bath. 

a.  D.  8.— We  ataaot  inBunwiwid  ly  parttenHrkhid.  Wo  an  nndi  aU||ad 

Or  thefatfbnaatkn;  It  Is  not  a  new  [dan,  bat  k  of  vary  Undted  voloa 
A.  B.  C^Wo  hme  loon  to  ham  an  anido  od  the  ioUett. 
U.  U.— Fwfaaiio  W.  L.'B  letter  ob  Fottaen^ri  pneeoo  wlU  glvo  job  Um  In- 

ftffmtSooyovt  wcdl 
O.  W. B.— Wo havo Bowr hoard  of  aUbaltin pbotegnitfn fljhiff.  Ifeeodd 

oidy  hqpon,  wo  riioald  thhik,  thrao^  Inanfludaot  waahfaic. 
J.  C.— 4  onnooo  of  hypo,  to  11  or  IS  onncaa  oTwater.  9ta  b  radManwnded,  aa 

the  UnpenUM  offlavla  Aom  deal  vOl  b^m  tho  {datoa 
W.  H.  B.— Ton  wm  not  be  aUe  to  (ot  good  DortnHf  whh  a  dogb  iMn.adiio. 
mathtleaa  "Ay  vtewa  only,  and  on  a  f  udi  q^wa 


So.SIvW.— L  Woeaanotgiieaiat  arai 


efM  yovaaaw. 


TI7  U  Bay  nodUcatioii  In  tbe  degne  of  Mridftr  of  tbo  bath  wDl  remedy  It. 
X  Add  two  dtofM  of  nibrlo  fdd  to  Ow  bath,  a  Try  tho  plaa  gtron  In  ac 
p.«.  i.  Add  ooetoaach  onneeof  thedeviloplncaotMtka. 
HxoLTivx.— Fotbanfll'a  b  tbo  ebUf  Bavomflo  Jaat  bow. 
Photo.  Nova— HIA  legal  aothodtlea  an  dMded  In  their  ootnbna  aa  to  tb<s 

atate  of  the  law    nOaOc  eomlRkt  as  appBod  to  ptaotognMy' 
E.  H.  P — We  are  mneb  obUfed  t>r  your  havtaw  eaUed  oar  attHlPB  to  thtf 

snbject;  It  ahaU  be  attended  to. 
A  CoKSTAira  BtcmmVi— Aitldes  ob  tiie  t«tt)ect  are  la  progroW)  and  w€J 
•bortly  appear. 

Palkoorai-hkk. — lotbergUl'e  or  other  dry  pfoeeiiu  wDI  atunrer year  pmpo*  > 
beet.  If  yoa  object  to  tbe  ibmU  of  tho  coUodkn  Ib  thrfr  j/nsmmm,  you 
can  pnrohaae  then  ready  fbr  naa 
PuaiOKUx.— The  larger  tbo  apertnre,  hi  pnportioB  to  the  fcoal  length,  tbcr 

quicker  will  be  the  lens,  If  other  dreomataneee  are  equal. 
Am  Aiutbds,  is.— We  are  very  pleaaed  with  the  colonre  yoa  bare  prodBCod, 

and  aboald  macfa  like  to  hare  ftirtbar  particolan.  Try  a  loeo  oxpaoBi& 
NaoAim,  C— Concolt  onr  advorUMngoiAuBBa;  If  ttaa  tntbrmatloB  la  BOt  to 

be  obtained  there,  wrlta  to  eome  largo  flrm, 
P.  H.  T.  H.— 1.  Frerionaly  aneweied.  SL  It  wtU  not  Injure  the  eoDodloB. 
OTAiiiDX.---We  have  never  tiled  the  woceaa  you  name, 
Conununloatlo&i  with  thanks:— ILT. — W.  C.— 'nunnaa  W. — I^mp. 

— F.  K.  C.  8.-Tonhig  Bath.-X.  Y.  Z. 
The  infiwuiatlon  required  1^  the  foUowlnz  correspondents  is  elthor  snoh  as  wo 
ara  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  qweared  In  recent  nombera  of  the  "PaoTD- 
OBAPHiG  Nawe:"— O.  &— Darkle.— C  8.  W  — E.  A.— O.  L.  T.— R.  8.  T.— 
A.  <X— O.  K.  Ab  Amatonr  Palntv.— F.  A,  &.— j?ipar.— A  Odcib- 
bL 

.— AJax.— B.  W<  B.-^  K— Euphoe. 


On  account  of  the  famnenae  nnra1)or  of  Important  letters  we  receive,  we  canoot 
promise  lamedtate  aoswwo  to  queileo  of  no  geamd  bttensL 


V  AM  editorial  entnmnnloallong  should  be  addreesea  to  »■  Coookm.  c»ro 
of  Means.  Fetter  and  Oalpln,  LalMIe  Saavage  Yard-  Private  latten  for  the 
Editor,  If  addressed  to  the  offleo,  should  be  rosrked  **  prhnaa" 


[ADvaBnaimsra.]— How  Palontl  CsaFPina'  ''FaViit"  Btkkkv- 
soOFB.  Use,  Johnson's  Pocket  Dkthmanr.  Thk  hatrumant  la  anitablo  lor 
everybody's  dght,  puiue,  or  pocket.  P.  B.  CsAPMns,  oolo  FMnteo,  and 
HaBufhetniv  aw  or  Iho  Radeeung  Stcreoseope^  aad  of  ladlqiensaUo  Ulrivrsr 
KeBeeton,  Ac  WMesale,  Betall,  end  Expocb^^.  Ftoet-streft,  &C 
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OUE  PHOTOGLTPmC  nXtJSTBATIONS. 
With  the  prcMnt  nnmber  of  the  "  Photoouphio  Nkws," 
we  {KCBCDt  oar  readera  with  a  apecunea  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 
new  procen  of  photoglT^diio  eDgraring.  We  had  originally 
intended  to  hare  printed  all  the  Rpecunens  froia  the  same 
plate,  and  thns  to  have  giren,  with  each  oopjr  <^  ^ 
"News,"  the  same  pictaro;  bat  aereral  dioumitaooeB  hare 
induced  OB  to  deviate  lomewhat  from  our  first  intentKMi — 
there  being  not  only  one,  oat  a  rariety  of  tpadsmam  wned ; 
and  aKhoogh  with  each  miinba-  of  the  "  FHOfOORAPBio 
Km'*  tlwre  is  only  one  plate  iraentedf  ahonld  any  <tf  our 
leadecs  wish  to  poeBeaB  other  eulgecta  beeideB  that  given, 
tii^  can  be  obtained  hj  poichaaing  extra  ooineB  of  this 
rnnobs,  and  specifying  the  plates  he  may  wish  to  have. 
Viarioiis  reuona  havemdnced  us  to  adopt  1^  plan.  First : 
Our  circalation  is  so  large  that,  with  one  plate,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  got  a  sufficient  number  of  speci- 
msDS  oat  in  time.  Seooad:  The  present  plan  will*  in  our 
ofimoB,  man  fkAy  attain  the  olseofe  we  line  in  mnr'-oi 
ghiag  the  piddw  ■oDe  idea  of  the  estant  and  varied  ^ 
new  bfamb  of  art.  Ihiid:  We  axe  enabled  to  present 
more  du»ce  proo&  than  we  could  mida- other  drcmnstancce; 
ibr  it  is  evident,  that  when  many  tiiousanda  of  copies  are 
printed  from  the  same  plate,  it  gndnally  wean  out — ^the  last 
thousand  {sinte  being  ka  sharp  and  delicate  than  the  fixet. 
Bat  by  our  pnsent  plan  of  having  eeveral  spedmens,  we 
need  only  issue  the  earlier  prints  from  each  plate. 

The  public,  of  courae,  do  not  expect  apecimess  of  an 
art  only  a  few  weeks  eld  to  be  free  from  &ults.  Huy 
-wirilitoaeeitin  its  fceaent  itate^  and  hf  these  qpecimena 
they  wiD  be  batter  enabled  to  Jodigft  aa  ta  its  ftitnra  eapa- 
IffitieBL  With  that  d^fai  view,  we  wish  now  diiti&otly 
to  state,  that  theee  specimeDfl  are  e*Hrel}f  unKmehed^  and  are 
pnsented  exactly  in  ihe  state  in  which  they  were  obtained 
hj  the  pcoccB  described  in  our  seventh  number..  No  doabt 
nny  cofiectioiiB,  as  well  as  improvements  ad  /Atftim,  might 
be  iotrodaced,  if  it  wwe  desirable^  by  a  skilfol  sartiBt ;  but 
this  would  entirely  defiaat  our  ol^eet,  which  is,  to  show  that 
I^iotography  and  chemistry  combined  promiae  to  aocomplidi 
for  OS  many  resolbs  which  have  hithoto  been  stq^uaed  to 
doMnd  aitistie  ikiU.  Hie  great  ot^ect,  aa  a  eontem- 
pocarif  haa  it,  Is  to  '^mske  ApdOo  his  own  cngEaTer.** 
We  Bwrdy  see  at  fraent  the  oommenoement  at  a  new  art, 
the  ftitare  of  wUch  it  wonid  be  dffikdlt  to  imdiot  with  any 
anxnint  of  certfunty ;  but  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
applicatioii  will  ultimately  be  great  and  varied. 

The  accompanying  spectinens  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
oiteriom  d  tlie  nie  whioh  the  i^iotc^lyphic  process  can  be 
earned  to ;  its  manipulations,  like  photograi^y  itself,  being 
pnrdf  mechanical,  the  magnitude  of  its  results  is  only 
Kmited  liy  the  matarials  employed ;  and  the  reason  why  the 
fceient  aot^ectaave  no  la^or  i8,^iat  tlieiy  were  fivm  the  best 
mptzMmm  at  tnuspannt  i^aas  poeitivflB  obtaioaUe.  Mort 


of  our  readers  will  perorave  that  the  views  are  talcen  from 
those  pobHshed  by  BfM.  Gloozard  and  Soulier,  the  oelebtated 

French  photc^iraphers,  who  are  almost  tmrivallod  in  the 
perfection  of  their  stereoscopic  tfanepaiendes ;  and  we  do 
not  think  we  are  prematoro  in  annooncing,  that  these 
g^tiemen  are  so  interested  in  t^  new  invention  that  they 
are  preparing  some  large  views  of  Farisr  espreaaly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  engraved  in  this  manner;  and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  as  soon  as  these  large  views  txi 
reedy  engraved,  onr  leaders  will  have  another  (qiportuni^  of 
jnd^ng  Sot  thanselna  of  tiie  which  this  beauti&l 

and  wonderfol  art  is  making. 

llBtitleBofthepictares  issued  with  tUs  onmber  of  the 
"  pHOToesAPHic  News  "  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Bridge  over  the  Moldaxi,  Prague. 

2.  Congrees  of  Deputies,  Madrid. 
8.  Court  m  the  Alhambra,  Ghanada. 

4.  Palace  of  the  Doe  de  MoD^eosier,  fieviltBk 
6,  Tha  new  Louvre,  Paris.. 

6.  The  Gate  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Gnsorio,  TaOadoIid. 

7.  The  ioBtitnta  of  Kanoe. 

In  OUT  third  anmber  we  have  girafc  a  dceciiptlon  (rf  some  of 
th£ee plates  ;  we  shall  theaeftre  noweonfine  eureelTee  to  general 
remarks  upon  them.  Li  lodcing  at  an  ordinary  engraving 
it  will  be  sem,  that  it  must  be  viewed  at  some  little  distance 
in  order  to  get  the  general  effect  of  the  whole — a  dose,  or 
microecoiao  inspection,  only  showing  a  number  of  Hnee  or 
dots.  Inphotog^nduc  engravings,  however,  we  have  breadth 
of  efteet  at  a  distance;  and  besito  that,  by  dose  ezamina- 
tkm  with  a  magni^ing  gfasSt  tliej-  ai^iear  actually  more 
wonderM,  as  we  thus  view,  instead  of  crude  lines  or  dots, 
'  so  astonishing  an  amount  of  ^^4f'*i  that  nothing  less  than  a 
penonal  inqpectitm  will  cnaUe  any  one  fully  to  appreciate  it. 
It  will  be  alsa  seen,  t^t  there  is  a  beaatiful  gradation  of 
distance — the  middle  or  half-tints  being,  at  the  same  tame, 
very  distinct  this  (the  prodaction  of  a  perfect  half-tone) 
being  the  point  upon  which  all  othor  similar  prooeeses  have 
fiuled.  The  ptctures  which  best  show  the  beauty  of  half-tint 
sreNos.  2, 6, 6,  and?;  tiicee  in  which  we  have  the  gradation 
of  distance,  Nob.1,  8^,  and4;  andtiusein  which  microscopio 
detail  is  most  strikingly  to  be  seen,  are  Hos.  1, 4,  and  fi.  It 
win  be  evident,  that  satgeots  of  sooh  extrane  minntencss, 
when  fainted  against  time,  require  more  than  ordinaiycare 
in  order  to  obtain  good  inqvesdone.  This  has  been  wdl 
attended  to  by  Mr.  Brooker,  of  Margaret-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the  printing  of  these 
specimens. 

In  ocmduaon,  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  only  be  giving 
expresnon  to  the  sentimenta  of  our  readers  when  we  state, 
that  oar  and  their  thanks  are  doe  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  Mr.  F(HC  Talbot,  ibr  having  thns  k^  ns  so  perfectly  au 
ewratu  with  tiie  most  reooit  advanoes  of  j^oto-chemical 
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THE  STEREOSCOPIC  ANGLE. 
.  Sir,— Tour  correBpondent,  Mr.  Lake  Price,  apMan  not 
to  have  seen  the  beautifiil  eteEeographic  photographs  of  the 
moon  obtained  Mr.  Ddaroe,  taking  advont^  of  the 
difference  df  prcataitation  of  its  ffk>be  to  the  eve  in  oppoaite 
states  of  limatiut,  m  HOggestea  bjr  Mr.  Wheatstone,  m 
vhose  admirable  iwroation  of  the  Btereosoope  this  mast  be 
looked  upon  as  the  downing  triumph,  being,  in  effect,  a  step 
oat  of  and  beyond  nature.  When  taken  on  glass,  and  seen 
transparent,  nothing  can  exceed  the  perfection  with  which 
the  spherical  form  and  unity  of  object  comes  out»  while  the 
two  pictures,  viewed  alternately  with  one  and  the  other  eye, 
differ  so  widely,  both  in  the  apparent  forms  of  the  spots  and 
in  their  lights  and  shadows,  that  it  seems  ahnoat  incon- 
ceivable how  they  can  ever  be  bron^t  into  harmonions 
oooMBtence.  . 

The  mean  effect  of  the  moon's  monthly  hbiatioii  in 
longitude  is,  to  displace  a  spot  from  her  a^iannt  centre 
around  six  d^^reea  and  a  qnarter  on  her  own  surface ;  an^ 
this,  taking  p^ce  in  one  aitaaticai  to  the  east  and  the  other 
to  the  west,  prodnces  a  total  apparent  change  of  place  of 
about  twelve  degrees  and  a  half,  which  is  the  "  atereoBcoi»c 
angle  "  In  this  case,  and  which  correeponds  at  the  distance  of 
the  earth  to  a  lateral  shift  of  the  point  of  view  or  of  the 
photographip  camera  of  about  6i  diameters  of  the  earth, 
or  52,000  miles :  so  that  this  atereoecope  exhibits  the  moon 
to  us  as  it  would  be  truly  seen  by  a  giant  whose  OTes  were 
that  distimce  asunder,  if  stationed  at  our  distance  mm  it. 

As  the  sun  turns  on  its  own  axis  absolutely  in  about 
twenty-five  days  and  a  half,  and  reih^Tetrin  about  twenty- 
aevtm  and  a  half,  a  spot  on  its  snr&tce  will  ddlfc  its  plais  in 
twoity-fbur  houia  abont  thirteen  degrees  on  Urnt  saz&oe. 
Two  photographs,  therefore,  taken  about  the  asme  hour  on 
oonaocatire  days,  ought  to  give  an  eqttal^  perfect  stereo- 
graph with  that  of  uie  moon  above  moitioned ;  and  as  the 
roots  vwy  often  remain  bat  UtUe  altered  in  nze  and  figure 
during  that  internil,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  sach  sterao- 
graphs  taken  in  favourable  opportunities,  when  large  spots 
are  approe^hing  the  edge,  will  suffice  to  decide  hj  ocular 
inspection  the  long  mo^ed  question,  whether  they  be  really 
depressions  or  pits  in  liie  Bun\  photo-sphere  or  not. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  mooted  in  your  rqJy  to 
L.  B.  B.  Castas,  I  would  observe  that  a  penoa  with  a 
moderately  good  sight  can  perfect^  well  see  a  solid  otiject 
as  a  solid,  t.e.,  tfcreo^nipUm^,  at  five  inchei  flxm  Us  eyes. 
Taking  the  distance  of  the  eyes  at  two  inches  and  a  half, 
this  givtt  a  stereoscoptc  an^  ot  a  little  more  than  28° ; 
Thi<£  is  perhaps  the  extrenw  of  what  ought  even  to  be 
attempted,  and  that  <^  course,  not  for  artistic  purposes. 
An  angle  of  eleven  degrees  and  a  half,  which  wotud  corre- 
Bpoud  to  a  lateral  removal  of  the  camera  by  <aie  filth  of  the 
dutance  of  an  ol^ject  (however  great)^  would,  therefore, 
afford  an  excellent  visible  model  of  it  in  the  same  relief  as  if 
a  r^  model  in  true  proportions,  subtending  the  same  visual 
angle,  were  placed  at  twelve  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
middle  p<ant  between  the  eyes— a  distance  allowing  every 
detail  of  atnictura  to  be  most  accoratdjr  scrutinised,  especially 
if  aided  hj  magmflen.— I  remain,  sir,  yoor  obedient  ser- 
vant, J<  ^>  ^ 

CaUngwoody  Nov.  6. 1858. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ATLAS  OF  THE  MOON. 

BT  P.  SECCHI. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Acadony  of  Sciences  the  gentle- 
man, whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  tiiia  paper,  pre- 
sented an  atlas  of  the  phases  of  the  mocm,  j^iotographed  by 
meam  of  the  gnat  MerU  tekseope,  at  the  Roman  coUege. 

»The  diametoi  of  the  moons,"  be  says,  "are  twenty 
centimetres,  "tba  manner  in  whidi  thej  were  obtained  was, 
by  taking  a  native  proof  on  collodion  forty-five  railU- 
mStres  in  diameter;  the  image  vna  afterwards  enlaiged 
wiih  tbe  mwintannT  ct  a  great  solar  uucrasn^  and  in  wit  \ 


way  a  positive  proof  was  obtiuned  on  albumeuised  glass  of 
the  dmiei  aze.  From  this  positive  pwof  a  native  was 
obtained  for  printing  the  picture  on  paper.  The  actual 
dimension  represent  the  moon  as  it  is  seen  in  a  telescope 
maguifying  90  or  100  times,  and  this  aie  was  not  exceeded^ 
because  if  it  were,  the  inegtilarities  in  the  snr&ce  of  tha 
paper  would  equal  the  inevitable  irregularities  itf  tbeiactmre, 
prodoced  hj  the  inequaKtaes  ot  the  albomenised  and 
odlodion  fiun.  l^ese  ^lotograpbs  produce  an  excellent 
effisct  when  regarded  wiui  a  glasB,  m^gpiifving  eight  or  ten 
times,  under  a  rathor  powerful  light.  The  ooockiBans 
which  science  may  draw  from  these  pictures  appear  to  me 

very  interesting : 

"I.  I  remarked  soQietimerineo,tiieenormoasdinenaios  in 

the  time  of  expoeore  required  to  obtain  the  moon  in  its 
lUfferait  phases :  thus,  seven  minutes  is  necessary  for  tha 
phase  of  four  days,  and  only  twenty  soconds  for  that  of  the 
hill  moon. 

'■3.  The  differenoe  of  the  Inminoas  intaiaity  in  the 
differoit  parts  is  ve^  great.  In  the  fiiU  moon,  to  hava  « 
sufBdentfy  sensible  dntinetkn  between  tiw  diflevent  temam 
ai  the  surfiace,  we  limited  the  tiial  of  exposure,  u  I  have 
already  mentioned,  to  twenty  seconds;  but  while  the 
mouHlaiiw  are  white  the  hom  are  almost  black.  This  effect, 
wUeh  is  vay  riuble  in  the  moon  at  night,  disappears  in  tba 
moon  seen  by  dayli^t ;  in  feet,  looking  at  this  Innunary 
while  the  sun  is  stiU  on  the  horixtm,  the  mountains  wiU  be 
aeen  very  clearly  on  the  Uoe  ground  of  the  firmament,  while 
the  sees  nave  the  same  intensity  as  the  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
and,  owing  to  that  cause,  are  invisible.  From  thence  flows 
a  result,  perhaps,  unexpected  in  photometry,  which  i^  that  the 
light  of  oar  atmosphere,  enlightened  by  the  sun,  is  equal  to 
that  the  more  sombre  parts  of  the  full  moon  dnrinff  the 
night.  The  same  effiect  rrorodoofls  itself  in  an  dmost 
equal  de^free  in  the  ^lase  (tf  the  tenth  dajt  -wbea  the  cratw 
Copemicat  apneais  ttcOated  from  all  the  sumnmding  puts, 
which,  neverueleaB.  were  enlightened,  bat  tbe  diemical 
intensity  of  winch  is  rather  Ibdide,  becanse  thqr  beloog  to 
the  smooth  parts. 

"3.  The  lunar  images  wen  taken  in  the montiiBirf March 
and  April ;  in  the  summer  months  it  was  impoesible  to 
obtain  anything  sata^tctory,  in  oonsec^uence  of  the  great 
vividness  <tf  the  light  of  the  sky,  which  sometimes  even 
produced  reversed  imagea.  Hence  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  taking  pictores  of  the  moon  in  its  earliest  jAases, 
the  moon  being  tlien  always  Immersed  in  crqfmseular  light. 
The  atlas  gives  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  and 
14tii  daya.  We  have  omitted  some  days  becansB  tin  detaib 
at  the  lunar  eoriace  are  obtained  much  better  in  bar 
diminishing  phases  on  socount  of  the  grest  quantity  of  the 
smool^ima  ineffeetire  parte. 

**  4.  TV*A  details  are  interesting  as  applied  to  the  theory 
of  lunar  formatiwiB.  We  shall  obsearve,  and  not  without 
interest,  the  vast  radiations  which  spread  from  the  printapal 
craters— especially  Tycho,  Copernicus,  and  Kapler,  "tbe 
fint  is  so  marked  that  it  givesto  the  moon  the  aspect  of  s 
globe  divided  meridians,  the  pds  being  in  the  oatre  of 
the  crater  itseU. 

"ft.  A  very  remarkable  drcumstance  presents  Itsdf  In 
the  photographs,  which  at  the  flist  glanoe  appears  to  arise 
from  im^riection  in  the  execution :  it  is  a  kind  of  in- 
dectnon  of  the  pictures,  and  a  disposion  ci  tlie  light  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  ^ots,  which  one  is  indinsd  to 
attribute  to  a  movement  <k  the  image,  espeina^  in  the  fWl 
mom^bob  to  do  so  would  be  emneons.  in  &ct,  thfa 
l^ffi^ff^ffl|  around  the  dear  parts  oommenoea  from  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  davs,  when  the  well-defined  small  oaten  prove 
the  pcsddon  n  tiie  image.  It  ^ipeais,  thoefwe,  that  this 
arises  from  a  stronger  Dlominating  matiou,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  aiq>erities  which  necessarily  surround  each 
crater,"  author  here  appends  the  following  note: 

— "It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact 
phsse  without  the  otiier,  for  aftw  having  found  tho 
chembnl  focns  in  tiie  lunette,  «  mint  of  datun  was  fbued 
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to  find  it  immediately.  This  focus  wm  seventeen  milU- 
m^tret  more  disUmt  ^n  ttie  optical  focus.  If  tha<e  ia 
WHIM  indeoBion  in  tiie  image,  that  ariges  from  the  agitation 
ot  the  air,  andtoihe  morementof  the  image  which  eamied, 
vhich  pndnced  an  eitratte  difficulty,  and  ve  vwe  oUiged 
to  meefc  many  ^rooft  made  on  the  ereningB  when  the  at' 
moejmere  inu  agitated.") 

"The  phott^T^phic  execution  of  the  Itinar  pictnrei  was 
performed  by  M.  Fnui9(»8  Barellit  a  Roman  pharmacien- 
chemiste,  and  a  distiDgulshed  amateur  in  phott^Taphy.  To 
iiuure  tine  euoceea  of  so  many  pbaBOSt  it  requirra  extra- 
ordinary peraeverranoe  on  the  part  of  the  pbotographer,  as 
well  as  groat  latdligmce." 


ON  URANIUM  PRINTnra 

BT  M.  CBE8FON. 

M.  Crkspon  adds  the  following  information  to  the  paper 
which  we  pnbliahed  in  a  recent  numba  of  the  "  FHOrooitA- 
PHic  Mkwb."  Kefeniu^  to  some  proo&  forwarded  to  tiie 
French  Photographic  Society,  he  says : — "  Those  prooh  were 
obtained  on  ^per  wepued  with  the  nitrate  of  unnium 
without  gdatme;  tne  sheet  ranuuned  ten  minutes  in  the 
lath ;  the  expoaore  to  the  wan  waa  from  Uiree  to  twelve 
minntea,  acetnding  to  the  intenmty  <rf  the  n»ative  poctf. 
The  de'^lopment  tn  the  positive  jncture  waa  witn  the  mtrate 
of  silver  alone ;  the  toning  was  with  the  xl  (tor  d  Pcodce  and 
GeHa,  and  not  with  the  acid  chloride  of  gold.  Witb  the 
Wtter  we  do  not  obtun  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  blacks 
which  the  first  ^ves.  Thus,  one  of  the  proofi  which  was 
obtained  by  M.  de  la  BlancbSre's  process,  and  which  was 
toned  with  the  acid  chloride  of  gold,  without  being  submitted 
to  the  hyposoipliite,  has  two  drawbacks, — ^it  is  not  fixed,  and 
fktes  not  present  the  moddling  and  the  shade  which  in 
another  case  was  obtained  with  the  nme  negativst  ud  by 
my  method  of  fixing  and  toning. 

**  It  is  important  not  to  Bolmdt  the  proof  to  the  hypoaol- 
pihite  of  aoda  until  after  toning,  or  it  will  be  muting  in 
ahaipimt  Neverthelm  the  lat^  method  mw  be  onployed 
wiun  the  {voof  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  fat  too  great  a 
Imgth  of  time,  and  i^  in  oonsequenoo,  too  heavy  and  doll ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  add  chloiicle  of  gc^  may  be  used  for 
toning,  which  brings  it  to  a  pearl  gray  tone,  cretty  enough 
to  looK  at.  The  longer  the  prooC  when  wdl  developed,  is 
nbmitted  to  the  action  of  the  sel  (Tor  bath,  the  greater  the 
rigour  of  the  tones  when  withdrawn  from  t^e  hypoeolphite 
of  soda.  A  short  stay  in  this  toning  bath  giveaproob  which 
ma  not  wanting  eitha  in  ac^tnon  or  agreealde  appearance.** 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
COMMERCIAL  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

BT  HK.  FORDOe  AND  OELIS. 

Makt  proecflaea  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 
cyanide  of  potasumn,  bat  only  three  have  been  adopted  in 
diemical  manufactories — thoee  of  Robiquet  and  wiffgera, 
which  give  the  medicinal  cyanide,  and  that  of  Mixsrs. 
Boitogers,  Bro&ets,  known  under  the  name  of  Liebig^s, 
whim^sapplin  the  product  employed  in  the  arts.  MeeBra. 
Fordoe  ana  Gelia  have  analyeed  the  cyanide  sold  in  com- 
merce hy  different  houses,  and  have  invariably  found  it  so 
impure,  tiiat  they  can  only  attribute  it  to  a  bad  method  of 
psvparing  it.  A  doxen  apecimaia  bought  at  random,  and 
■abaoittea  to  certain  teats,  which  gaTe  euily  and  exactly  die 
ridmoB  at  these  prodocta  intended  other  for  medicine  or 
commerce,  furnished  the  flawing  p»-centagea : — 66, 46,49, 
61,  36,  &c.  Some  cyanide  whiob  th^  had  dioaoBelves  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  according  to  the  proceaa  in  ordinary 
use,  yielded  only  67  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  it  contained 
43  per  cent,  of  toraga  prodncto,  arianc  team  nnknown 
causes:  thisftmied  the  safaiject  ctf  the  Uboun  of  the  two 
dienuBta. 

Knt     tJHi  m  will  remind  oar  readen  oi  the  prooeaa 


empb^  by  Messn.  Rodn;ers,  or  of  I<iebig,  under  whose 
name  it  is  known.  Take  ei^t  parts  of  dry  pruauate  of  potash, 
and  three  <^  dry  carbonate  of  potash;  that  is,  exactly  an 
equivdent  of  eadli  of  the  two  substaoceB  and  heat  them  to  red- 
ness. The  mdted  mixture  yiehb  a  tratinxtfent  liquid,  iriiich, 
after  bang  aHowed  to  stand,  can  be  easify  poured  off  flxnn  an 
abnndant  deposit,  and,  on  cooling,  becoinee  a  white  maaa. 
'Diia  mass,  according  to  Ltebig,  is  a  mixture  of  two  ctMnU- 
nations — cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potaasa  in 
the  relation  of  five  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potasmnm  {fX 
one  equivalent  of  cyanate.  This  ought  to  contain  60  per 
cent,  of  cyanuret,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  very  for 
from  being  ao  rich  as  that;  and,  moreover,  at  each  repeti- 
tion of  the  mdting,  a  different  reenlt  is  obtained,  so  that 
we  might  say  a  different  product  is  given  on  each  occasion. 

Messrs.  Fordoe  and  Geiis  came  to  the  oonclosion  that  it 
was  advisable  to  give  up  Liebig's  vmotm,  and  to  re|Jace  it, 
in  an  circomstancea,  by  that  <^  Bobiqnet,  with  cwtain 
modifieatkmasuggeated  bj  G«gw  (Amalet  tk  Ph^iqw  et  de 
Chimie).  Aa  to  M.  W^gen*  prooew,  which  pnamts  aome 
difficulties  in  manipulation,  these  cbenuats  aver  that  it  ia 
qoite  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  it  yields  pore  (^anide 
oF  potanum.  "  Of  ntunerous  sixicimens  we  have  analj^ 
not  one  has  indicated  a  greater  richness  tiian  86  per  oeai.** 
The  loaa,  in  this  case,  should  be  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  water  and  the  air  during  the  deoccation  of  the  product 
serrated  from  tiie  alcoholic  liquor. 

In  oonolusion,  Messrs.  Fordoe  and  Gelis  have  pointed  out 
many  important  things.  They  have  ascertained  thereason  why 
a  cyuiide  of  potaaaitim  cannot  be  obtained  which  doea  not 
contain,  at  least,  one-fifth  of  fi»%ign  matter — and  there 
their  revelations  oease;  but  if  they  have  indeed  disoovered, 
as  th«y  aaaert,  a  mode  of  preparing  it,  1^  whkth  it  is  alwiqr> 
pure  Mid  identical,  they  keep  the  secret  to  themselves. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  TRANSPARENT 
STEREOSCOPIC  POSITIVES. 

The  procen  of  M.  Gwidin  which  we  are  about  to  describe 
is  not  altogether  new,  bat  it  is  rapid  and  economical ;  and 
can  be  practised  by  all  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
collodion. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  collodion  being  new ;  on  the 
contrary,  an  old  collodion  which  has  loet  much  of  its  sensi- 
tivenees  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose :  consequently,  it 
is  advisable  to  Reserve  the  collodion  residnea,  ana  put  them 
in  a  botUe,  ana  add  a  little  pyio^line  for  the  purpose  of 
restwing  the  tenad^  it  has  mat,  and,  at  the  same  Umoj  to 
give  it  tirice  the  thieknea  of  an  ordinary  sensitiBed  collodion, 
ft  shoold  be  allowed  to  stand  nntil  the  following  day ; 
filtered  throng^  eotttm ;  and  used  in  cdlodionising  a  glass 
plate  in  the  usual  manner.  The  plate  must  then  be  put  in 
the  silver  bath  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  desired  to  take 
a  negative.  The  negative  to  be  copied  must  then  be  placed 
in  the  frame  (tiiat  belonging  to  the  camera  would  answer 
the  purpose),  and  the  collodion  plate  laid  upon  it ;  the  door 
of  the  frame  must  be  closed,  and  it  ought  to  have  two 
springs  corresponding  to  the  centres  of  the  stereoecopic 
proon,  in  order  that  uie  contact  between  the  two  plates  may 
be  immediate ;  then,  opening  the  two  little  opporite  doors, 
the  plate  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  daylight  for  a 
quarter  of  a  second  in  the  day,  and  from  one  to  two  seconds 
in  the  evening,  aooording  to  the  senntiveness  of  the  conodion. 
This  done,  the  fiame  is  oarried  into  the  dark  room,  and  the 
dates,  iriiidi  adhere  to  eadi  other,  taken  out,  and  separated — 
or  means  of  a  thin  ^eoe  of  wood  introduced  between  the 
edges,  and  used  as  a  lever — very  gently,  in  order  that  the 
moist  cdlodioD  film  may  not  be  injured ;  it  may  be  develc^xid 
by  the  ordinary  process.  Supposing  the  proof  is  very  large, 
ao  tiiat  there  is  risk  of  iinuring  the  sensitive  surfiute,  a 
ground  glass  may  be  used,  tne  inequalities  in  the  sui^ace  of 
this  glass  causing  the  collodion  to  adhere  more  strongly.  It 
is  alw  desirable  that  the  surface  diould  be  perfectly  plain, 
bat  it  ia  not  abadntely  easeataal.  ^  i 
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Be&te  ^oontut  with  Uie  eoBodkmiaed  plate  the  neailim 
mint  be  TorniBhed;  and,  after  contact,  water  shoiijd  be 
pooEed  orer^t  rapidly,  and  then  it  should  be  lightly  wiped. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  W  ALGEBIA. 
No.  in. — (continued). 
No  oppntaoily  of  getting  any  pictare  worth  preBerring 
occurred  after  mis  antJl  we  reached  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mouatain  where  the  Kabylee  had  taken  op  their  posi- 
tion. By  thia  time  the  aoldierB  were  rery  tired,  tor  though 
the  weather  was  not  near!^  bo  hot  as  it  was  two  or  three 
numths  ago,  yet  it  was  stiB  hot  enoogh  to  tell  upoD  one  in 
the  desert ;  and  their  commanding  officer  therefore  decided 
on  deferring  the  attack  until  tiie  following  morning  at  day- 
breakf  notwithetandiag  the  impafiaBoe  of  the  men  to  "  go 
in  **  at  onoe.  Hie  moontRin  «ae  ot  any  great  height, 
nor  diffictdt  of  ascent  at  the  lowest  part;  but  we  could 
eaaily  see,  that  as  book  as  the  first  axty  or  BeventyyaidB 
had  been  got  otot,  the  adea  of  flw  noontain  would  be 
rugged  and  difficidt  to  aaceni  Pragmenta  of  rock  lay 
loQBely  aboat  the  ndea,  which  were  pretty  thickly  covered 
with  lew  ahrubs,  forming  an  ez^Hent  cover  for  tJbe 
natives,  and  admirably  suited  for  their  mode  of  fighting, 
which  resembles  the  method  practised  in  the  mountam  war- 
fare during  the  peninsolar  war,  and  doobtlcss  snggested  to 
them  by  these  very  facilities.  We  saw  no  indicatioufi  of  any 
living  being  on  the  moontun  when  we  arrived  near  the  foot 
of  it,  but  the  men  had  no  eotmer  commenced  to  |atch 
thdr  tents,  and  tluis  reveal  their  intention  not  to  aita^  that 
m^tt,  than  I  noticed  a  figure  rise  ttp  he»)  and  another  then* 
and  very  Boon  thoe  yr&K  bo  many  visible  that  if  every  btnh  had 
been  aa  pnilifio  ta  the  woodoi  horse  of  Ttojt  tbey  oould  not 
hare  brought  forth  more  reac^-anwd  warriom.  Deriaive 
shouts  were  nttered  by  them,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
miow,  toon  of  Afa^ron  posdUy  than  ma  comrades,  would 
descend  the  mountain,  so  as  to  come  sconewhat  nearer  to  us, 
and  poor  out  a  volume  of  defiant  language,  in  which  the 
opprobrious  tcotms  Kaffir  and  Boumain  were  alone  intdligible 
at  the  distance  we  were  from  him;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  he  would  discharge  his  gun  towards  the  outpost,  go 
throogh  a  conrid»able  amount  ttt  pcmtomime,  e]q>reesive  of 
his  oonteoqyt  for  us,  and  then  rgcHU  his  comrades.  The 
whole  thing  reminded  me  of  the  aomes  before  the  walls  of 
Troy.  The  aoldierB  were  all  thia  time  busy  in  pitchii^  their 
little  tents  and  getting  their  food  rau^,  and  paid  not  the 
least  attention  to  this  vapouring  of  the  lutbylea;  and 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  enough,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
have  knocked  over  one  or  two  of  the  most  boisterous  of 
these  gentiemen,  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  ao,  and  I  did 
not  notice  any  desire  on  the  part  of  even  the  yoohgest 
soldier  to  engage  in  such  petty  warfare.  I  noticed  a  enr- 
priiiog  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  on  this  evening 
to  thdr  behaviour  on  the  march.  There  was  no  noisy 
levity,  but  a  grave  and  quiet  manner  about  them  whicn 
imj^saed  me  strtmgly,  and  inspired  me  with  more  respect 
for  them  than  I  had  entertained  previously.  Aa  soon  as 
the  meal  was  ended,  the  men  lighted  their  pipes,  and 
wipbyed  themselvea  in  oleRning  and  examining  th^  cuna 
and  bayonets ;  some  conversing  on  the  approaching  oonlict, 
and  othera  occupied  in  thought,  TOobably  ct  reUtivcs  and 
friends  at  home  whom  they  miffht  never  aee  again.  As 
for  the  Spahis,  they  behaved  themeelvee  much  aa  mnal. 
They  were  not  likely  to  have  any  share  in  the  fighting, 
unless  the  Kabvles  were  driven  into  the  i^ain,  and  there 
was  tit^e  likelihood  of  their  getting  any  spoil  in  the  afiair, 
which,  perhaps,  might  account  for  the  rather  discontented 
espreBBion  of^their  dark  faces. 

In  the  coune  of  the  evening  I  rode  with  Earned  round  a 
mountain  to  the  east  of  t^t  occupied  the  Arabs,  and  we 
ascended  it  by  a  bng  and  rather  eteep  path,  which  eventually 
iHOOght  ua  oat  on  a  plateau,  from  which  we  had  a  full  view 
of  the  Kabylea  (^>poaitei  who  were  certainly  not  more  than 
three  hnndred  yiaidg  dunnt,  and  from  whom  we  wore  onlf 


wparfcted  hf  a  ray  d«P  n;rin&  It  at  once  occurred  to  me 
tiuitif  there  were  no  danger  <ai  a  anrpriae  by  the  natives,  I 
nifj^t  watdi  the  whole  action  from  uiis  -spot,  and  posubly 
getaomeittctareB.  I  asked  Hamed  if  thwe  waa  any  danger 
of  the  Araba  attaddi^  me  here ;  but  he  aasored  me  that 
there  waa  not  the  leut,  aa  every  man  they  could  muster 
would  be  engaged  in  the  contest.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  <rf 
b^g  up  here  alone,  bat  the  thought  of  my  friends  in  Eng* 
land,  and  possibly  the  desire  of  makinc  some  souatioD 
among  photographers  the  display  of  raotographs  which 
might  be  said  to  have  been  taken  on  the  field  ^  battle,  had 
something  to  do  with  my  decision ;  but  I  did  not  ttt^  then 
to  analyse  motives,  but  came  to  the  determination  that  I 
would  make  the  atten^  It  -wm  nearly  ten  o'okKnk  wfaeo 
we  retamed  to  the  oamp,  and  it  was  leQuiilte  that  I  ahoaU 
start  before snnriaa,  ooDBequently  I  hadtobeatir  ivyadf  to 
get  things  ready.  I  waa  ao  auioas,  that  I  wcto  rery  soon 
after  midnight,  and  though  my  enthusiasm  was  not  so  warm 
as  on  the  preceding  evening,  yetl  would  not  admit  a  thought 
of  drawing  back ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  called  op  the  Arab 
who  waa  to  accompany  me,  and  had  warmed  some  coffee  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  I  hetped  to  nick  the  matMel  on  the  back  of  a 
hor.^  and  within  an  hour  1  was  on  my  way,  followed  by  the 
native  leading  the  horse.  I  fett  extronely  cold,  but  the  air 
was  quite  stilt ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  at  all  boisterous, 
I  believe  I  should  have  availed  myself  of  this  excuse 
to  hare  retamed  to  camp.  I  was  obliged,  too,  to  ride 
slowly,  f(«  fear  we  might  miss  our  way,  and  thia  added 
another  item  to  my  ajscoaragemettt.  It  is  one  of  ths 
greatest  bores  imagmable  to  be  oompdled  to  prooeed  at » 
reatrainad  paoe  in  tiiedark,  when  you  cannot  tell  any  inatant 
but  some  individual  may  ^ing  upon  you  who  wouH  like  to 
cut  your  throat  fbr  the  mere  honour  and  glory  of  the  thing ; 
and  though  it  was  twOi^^t  on  the  plain,  it  was  ahnost  dark 
as  I  rode  altmg  between  the  trees  which  thickly  covered  t^ 
lower  put  of  the  mountain.  Hai^y,  once  entered  on  the 
[nth,  there  was  no  danger  of  missmg  my  way,  and  after  a 
lide,  which  seemed  ten  tmies  as  long  as  it  did  on  the  previous 
evening,  I  found  myself  on  the  same  plateau.  In  order  to 
operate  saoceBsfally,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  place  my 
camera  in  advance  of  the  tall  shrubs  which  were  growing  aJL 
over  the  {^teau ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  did  so,  there  was 
almost  a  certainty  of  my  beine  noticed  by  the  enany,  who 
miffhtpoBBiUy  imaeinethat  Ihad  got  some  new  instrument 
wiwwnieh  I  was  aboat  to  do  them  aoQw  damage,  and  there- 
fbre  eend  a  party  to  anticiiwte  me  br  putting  a  ballet  into 
me,  or  by  some  other  Ti<dent  and  sangninary  measure. 
After  a  little  thought,  I  adopted  means  for  concealing  my 
proceedings  similar  to  those  emplmred  by  the  Thanes  in 
their  attack  on  lUaobeth's  castle :  I  cut  some  bushes,  and 
sharpened  the  points  bo  that  they  might  run  easily  into  the 
ground,  and  then  planting  my  camera  so  that  it  should  com- 
mand the  Bide  of  the  mountain  opposite,  I  arranged  the 
bushes  80  as  to  conMal  it  untd  I  should  find  it  necessary  to 
commence  operations.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  our  camp  in  the 
dain,  but  thera  was  as  yet  no  sign  oS  movement.  I  there- 
fore went  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  see  whereaboats  and  in 
what  manner  the  Arab  had  provided  fat  the  two  horaea.  I 
found  them  hobUed,  and,  aaanadditKnal  pncaation  against 
their  wandering,  fiwtened  to  a  ooople  <a  Ba|dingB  by  long 
topes.  Hie  Arab  had  cone  to  {be  camp  to  his  master ;  and 
though  he  would  hare  been  of  no  use  to  me  had  he  stayed, 
I  wished  him  back.  To  wile  away  the  time,  I  lay  down  and 
ate  a  biscuit  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  when  that  was 
finished  I  lighted  a  dgar  and  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  from  whmce,  screened  a  shrub,  I  could  see  both 
the  camp  and  the  enemy.  So<ni  I  peroeived  the  only  two 
guns  we  had  with  ua  uought  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  Zouaves  assembling  in  order,  waiting  the 
sgnal  to  charge.  Then  came  a  puff  of  smoke  from  one  of 
t&  guns,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  sound  reacliing 
me  I  saw  splintera  of  rock  flying  about  on  the  mountain 
(^xirite.  I  waa  nther  surpriaed  ^lat  all  this^tinte  tlie 
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eD«Q7liaddkowniiorig»«ftheirprewiMe,andIbQgu  to 
fiuMT^  th^  bad  itolat  »waydnrmgthei)i^;  bntaaeoMid 
■hmrar  of  grape,  direoied  among  some  biuhee  lower  down, 
■bowed  that  tfiey  had  been  etang  into  exuteooe,  and  they  at 
once  began  an  irr^Iar  fkinlMe,  which,  thonj^  they  are 
ezoeHent  marksmoi,  w&b  too  distant  to  do  us  any  harm.  A 
few  mm  reptnta,  and  the  enemy  swanned  frma  behind  rooks 
and  boshes,  and  added  by  their  shouts  and  firing  to  the 
Dpnar  which  filled  the  air.  This  appeared  to  me  a  sood 
opportunity  of  getting  a  inctare,  b^bre  ^e  atmoffpnere 
became  too  mncn  ofaeoared  by  smoke ;  and  I  aocratuo^y 
dint  nrreelf  in  my  tent,  prepared  and  inserted  tiie  i^te, 
whadt  I  exposed  for  perhaps  half  a  second  long«  than  I 
dMnldhaTodiHie  under  otlwr  eireomstanoes.  To  mske  sure 
of  the  jictoe,  I  dsnilwed  and  washed  it  at  mwe.  and  pUoed 
it  agnHt  the  edge  of^  the  tent  to  d^.  Theae  operations 
w«e  Botpaflninea  withoatsome  trepidation  m  my  part,  as 
yoa  may  well  ima^ne,  seeing  that  the  firing  of  guns  and  the 
riuolauid  cries  of  the  Arabs  were  ringing  in  my  ears  the  wIk^ 
time.  When  I  had  again  reached  my  fonow  poet  I  found  the 
Anfashaddsseoidedlowerdown  tile  mountain;  butwhmthey 
firand  that,  in  proportton  as  th^  were  massed  togetiier,  the 
buUeta  from  i^e  I>ench  guns  killed  and  voundu  more  of 
them,  they  dispcanedthenuelveB  behind  t^faecesctf  rock  and 
the  boshes,  ^nure  was  no  w  a  rooTeraent  amcHig  the  Zonares. 
'Rej  raored  at  an  ordinary  paoe  until  they  had  &lriy  com- 
meooed  the  ascent  of  the  mountain ;  then  thciy  dashed  up* 
ward  with  an  onwaTeringpiirpoee,,  which  was  so  manifest  u 
thdr  adfanoe,  tiiat  I  should  not  hare  been  surprised  if  the 
AxtiSm  had  fled  «t  onoe,  although  they  enivmously  exceeded 
Uta  fnoeh  wMxin  in  number.  Upwards  and  cmwards,  with 
the  steady  determinatitHi  oi  the  yontii  of  whom  Loosfdlow 
says  '*  ExceUor,"  came  the  white-gaitored,  white-tnmned, 
Birart^  soldiers.  Thef  did  not  fire  a  shot,  though  ballets 
woe  nying  thickfy  about  timn,  but  came  on  with  tiie 
hajooet,  resiHtleasaa  fate.  The  Kabyles,  who,  as  marksmen, 
might  compare  with  any  troops  in  the  worid,  and  who  are 
naturaUy  as  brave,  could  not  withstand  the  contact  (tf  the 
gleaming  steel ;  they  fell  back  as  the  Zonaves  pressed  apon 
than,  tboogb  some  of  them  kept  up  a  continual  fire  frmn 
under  cover.  I  chose  this  moment  to  take  a  second  picture, 
and  from  this  time  nntil  the  termination  of  the  nring  I 
renewed  the  platea,  until  I  had  eihaoated  the  supply  I  had 
bnoriit  witJi  ma..  Fortonately,  as  I  thooght,  tbebattlewas 
latins  timoatanflDd,  and  the  French  sudien had  ponea- 
mon  of  the  hrifffata,  thmwfa  parties  of  them  wmstOlettg^ 
in drifing off iMdated bodies  (rfKalnrles.  Theoirtpoats  wwe 
liboed,  uid  soon  firea  wen  lighted ;  and  the  wounded,  d 
whoa  thoe  seemed  to  be  very  few,  were  ocmvcTsd  down  to 
the  camp;  while  those  who  had  eecat>ed  sat  down  to  a  meal 
which  th^  had  weU  earned.  By  tlie  tame  I  had  arranged 
my  n^atives  in  the  bcm,  and  pnttheutennbllukdmadeuBe 
irf"  into  tJieir  proper  places,  I  found  t^t  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  began  to  toel  anxious  for  the  retmn  of  the  Arab  who 
was  to  lead  the  horse  carrying  the  camera  and  other  tilings 
down  to  the  camp.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  tliat  I  wooSl 
go  and  see  after  the  horses ;  bat  when  I  got  to  the  spot 
where  Uuy  had  beea  tetiiered  they  were  not  to  be  seen ;  the 
npes  bj  whidi  thsy  had  been  fiwtened  had  fikewise  duap- 
wued.  I  was  now  in  a  predicament  which  caused  me  no 
Ettle  alarm.  I  oooH  not  doubt  that  the  boiMi  had  been 
■loleQ ;  tiie  mly  queetian  in  mf  mind  ma  whether  tiie 
tfcdef  wJio  had  taken  them  had  discovered  my  prceuiiOB  on 
the  platean  or  not.* 


THE  LADIES  OF  JAPAN  IN  THE  STEBEOSCOPE. 

A  OKNTLEifAS,  who  returned  not  long  mnce  from  Japan, 
called  upon  us  a  few  days  since  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
OB  some  sketches  of  Japan  and  its  people,  which  he  had 
mounted  for  the  atonosoope  according  to  the  manner  de- 
anOMd     n  ID  tlw  artide  on  "Mt.  Bang's  invention.  One 
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of  the  iketidieB  gave  an  exceedingly  pretty  view  of  Nagasaki, 
bat  the  more  intereatuig  iHctat«s  were  those  <^  groups  of 
fomaks:  Their  feoea  are  rtn  attractive,  from  the  ex- 
vmixm  of  gentleness  which  la  thor  chief  charactwistio. 
We  are  sony,  howerer,  to  hava  to  destroy  the  ^eajring  illa> 
sion  which  exists  as  to  thdr  innooenoe.  If  we  judge  thm 
by  our  standard,  they  are  among  the  moat  immoxal  on  tho 
&ce  of  the  earth.  The  gmtleman  referred  to  assures  us 
that  the  women  who  bring  yon  your  tea  in  the  public  gar- 
dens— wfatofa  abound — are,  without  any  exception  wlutever, 
women  of  Ioobb  character.  At  Nipon  it  is  (ufficnlt  even  to 
goesa  at  their  number,  so  numerous  are  they.  This  class  of 
women  are  not  looked  upon  in  Japan  with  the  same  con- 
tempt as  here ;  on  the  omtrary,  they  very  fiequentiy  make 
good  marriages,  and  are  invariably  well  and  kindly  treated ; 
and  in  oasea  where  theiy  have  been  purchased  tiie  keepers 
of  these  hovBM  from  their  parents  when  rery  young,  these 
men,  if  thagiriat^vepcomiBeof  beai^,exp(nidoon^enble 
■HUM  nit  litaiihinfl  \hm\  Taiioim  aocom 

pliihmenti. 


NATUBE  OF  THE  HETALS. 

Alumimm  is  a  metal  remarkable  far  its  extreme  lightness, 
and  ita  relative  unalterabiltty.  It  may  be  obtained  bf 
camdng  sodium  to  act  on  ita  ddoride  of  aluminum  wbm 
heated  to  a  red  heat ;  either  in  the  air  or  o^[gm  it  buru 
laiUiantfy,  absorbs  oxyg^  and  finms  the  oxkEb  known  aa 
alumina,  which  is  a  compound  of  2  equivalents  of  alominun 
with  8  of  oxygen.  Alumina  is  a  flue  light  powder  which 
absorfaa  water,  )>at  does  not  dissolve  in  it,  and,  in  this  ocm- 
ditaon,  can  be  moulded  into  any  shape;  and  when  snlgected 
to  the  action  of  heat,  diminishes  in  size,  and  becomes  exceed- 
ingly hard.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  substance 
fUniiBhed  an  exception  to  the  role  that  solids  expand  under 
the  influenoe  of  heat.  Aluminum  oomlnnes  b1k»  with  eU^ 
rine,  selenium,  sulphnr,  and  phoerpborus. 

Olueinum  is  the-  metallic  base  of  the  eaftli  glucioa.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  the  earth  hr  causing  potusium  to  act 
upon  it.  It  is  a  very  soaroe  metaL  Comnned  with  o^gen 
it  forms  glurana,  one  <rir  the  eonstitnentB  of  Hie  emerald.  It 
comlanea  with  chlorine,  ■doiimn,  ndplnir,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  {dio^homs. 

Aarian  is  a  metal  which  can  cmly  be  obtained  by  a  vary 
oomplieated  process.  It  is  a  gray  c<^r.  It  oxidises  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  a  pn^oxide  is  formed  known 
as  barjta,  which,  if  heated  in  axjgen,  absorbs  an  additional 
quantity  of  that  gas,  and  forms  me  peroxide.  Barium  exista 
in  nature  in  the  common  mineral  sulphate  of  barytea,  from 
which  mineral  baryta  is  obtfuned  by  a  process  it  is  not 
necessary  for  ns  to  describe.  Barium  also  combines  with 
sidj^nr,  phoB|diorus,  chlorine,  and  Inomine.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  compounds  in  wbaah  barinm 
enters  are  very  poisonous. 

Strontium  is  a  metal  stamg^y  resambttng  barinm  in  its 
propertiea :  it  to  sddcMn  seen,  except  in  oombinataon  with 
oxygen,  when  it  forms  the  earth  strontia,  from  which  it  can 
omj  be  disengaged  by  a  very  comphoated  |in)oeeB.  Strontia 
is  the  protoxide  d  strontium,  and  there  is  also  a  peroxide, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  protoxide  in  oxygen. 
The  latter  oxide  is  obtained  from  the  sulphate  of  strontia. 
At  present  Hm  compounds  of  strontium  are  of  lees  use  to 
photographic  than  to  i^rrotechnieal  chemists;  the  latter 
availing  themselves  of  a  quality  possessed  by  some  of  them, 
of  colouring  flame  a  brilliant  red,  in  the  manu&cture  of 
what,  in  theata^kal  pariance,  is  termed  red  fire. 

Uranium  is  a  metal  which  recent  events  have  forced  on 
the  attention  of  ^iot(wraphers,  the  qualitiea  of  which  are 
much  diapnted.  It  is  oot^ned  from  the  mineral  pitchblende, 
like  manner  in  wHxh  the  salt  of  nzaoimn,,  empk^eiL  in 
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{Aotoemphyf  is  obtaioed,  ii  lij  pulvBrtaiDg  the  pftdittonde, 
and  tnen  attacking  it  with  mnie  add,  vUdi  diaolvea  it 
with  great  fiu^ty.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  di^iien ; 
then  water  ia  added  for  the  purpoBe  of  dianlving  the  nitrate 
of  ar&niam,  and  any  fordgn  salts  that  may  be  preaeiit 
The  liquid  is  ooncentrated^  and  a  d^Meit  of  yellow  crystals, 
with  a  gremfih  reflection,  takes  pbce;  theee  ciystaLi  are 
nitrate  m  unmiom. '  To  pnrify  them,  ihey  are  re-dinolved 
in  water,  which  is  asain  evaporated,  until  the  Hqoid  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  to  deposit  the  crystals.  These  crystAls 
are  now  sufficiently  pure  for  use ;  but  if  extreme  purity — 
and  such  purity  is  desirable,  if  not  essential,  in  all  snbstancce 
employed  in  photography— be  desired,  the  crystals  may  be 
again  diBsolved  in  ether,  and  re-crystallised.  Uranium  is 
obtained  from  t^e  chloride  by  a  precnsely  similar  proom  to 
tiiat  employed  for  obtuning  eer^  other  metals  wnidt  have 
been  deeeribed;  viz.,  by  the  a^cy  of  potaoBiinn. 

Cadmium^  in  certain  0$  its  compounds,  is  eomewhat 
eKtenmrdyempk^edinphotc^raidiicoperationB.  Tlie  iodide 
«Dd  bromide  are  used  in  the  preparati<m  of  iodised  or  brom- 
iaed  ooUodion — the  object  tO.  wear  enqdc^rment  heang  to 
give  more  Btalnlity.  loin  sheet  cadmium  m^  be  employed 
for  making  the  iodide  in  the  collodion  itself,  by  placing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  in  the  collodion  and  then  adding 
iodine ;  the  two  substances  react  on  each  other,  and  the 
iodide  is  formed,  whi<di  remains  in  solution.  The  decolora- 
tion of  the  liquid  indicates  when  the  operation  ia  com- 
pleted. 


AcHBOiUTiSH. — The  production  of  the  achrranatic  lens  ia 
the  result  of  one  <^  the  meet  beautiful  and  ingenious  expe- 
dients in  the  science  of  optics ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  ia 
not  at  all  difficult  for  moderately  sdentific  readers  to  under- 
stand. 

When  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  iall  on  a  jvism,  oz 
the  edge  of  a  lens,  it  noil  be  decomposed  into  its  constituent 
colours,  and  the  result  will  be  the  beautiful  band -of  cokwia, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  resBon 
of  this  is,  that  each  separate  colour  is  bent  or  refracled  out 
of  its  course  in  a  di&rent  decree.  Bed  being  the  least 
refrangible,  will  deviate  the  least  from  the  (nigiiul  oouTBe  ot 
the  ray,  whilst  the  vvdet,  being  the  most  rc&aiiAiUe,  wiB 
&U  below  the  red  lay,  and  the  othtt  rays  being  of  interme- 
diate refrangibilities,  will  fiU  up  tiw  intervening  qiace,  lying 
side  by  side,  and  tbs  wbde  forauDg  the  spectrum  as  Aown 
at  page  SI. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  all  kinds  of  i^aoi,  wlm  made 

into  prisms  or  lenses,  if  they  possessed  tiie  same  mean  refrao 
tive  power,  would  also  pioduce  spectra  of  the  same  length 
frtan  the  red  to  violet,  or,  in  other  words,  would  have  equal 
dispersive  poweis ;  and  hence  that  achromatism,  or  the  de- 
struction of  colour,  could  only  be  effected  by  oppoBite  and 
equal  refractions ;  and,  as  in  this  case,  tlw  boun,  after  being 
refracted  and  di^osed  by  one  lens,  would  be  al^ted  to  just 
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Sfangancse  has  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  photographio 
operations,  but  is  exceedingly  useful  for  various  purposes. 
It  is  used  by  glass-makers  to  give  a  purple  colour  to  ghuB, 
a'jo  for  rendering  glass  colouriffis.  opposite 
effects  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  oxide— mauganeae  com- 
bining with  oxygen  in  four  proportioDs.  If  glass  be  ren- 
dered green  by  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  small 
quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese  added  will  diechaige 
the  oolouT,  and  make  the  glass  ooburless ;  this  effect  ia 
acotHnpliahed  hy  a  portion  of  tiie  oxygen  in  the  binoxide  <tf 
manganeao  being  attracted  to  the  iron— the  lattor  beooma  a 
peroxide,  and  loses  its  oolooring  property ;  wldk  the  buKoide 
of  manganese  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  purple  colour  to 
glass,  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  protoxide,  whidi  has 
not  that  power.  This  metal  is  obtained  fiom  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  binoxide,  and  as 
such  is  commonly  found  in  nature.  This  oxide  is  largely 
med  by  chemists  for  the  purpose  rtf  procuring  oxygen,  and 
also  for  liberating  chlorine  mmi  hydrochloric  add  and  sea 
salt,  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  &c 

Chromium  is  a  metal  which,  as  such,  is  not  at  present  used 
In  photography,  thou^  it' is  of  great  use  in  the  arts;  to  its 
pesQice,  ia  eombinahon  with  oxygen,  various  dgments  are 
indebted  for  ihar  odour.  The  tn-diromate  of  potash  ia  of 
peat  importanoein  most  mstenw  of  helio^i^iM  printing, 
in  which  it  is  employed  mixed  with  some  oiganio  matter, 
^cent  discoveries,  especially  Mr.  Talbot's  new  discovery  of 
Fhotoglyphy,  show  it  to  be  a  snfastanoe  of  primary  impor- 
tanoeinauchopenitioDS.  r-      *  r- 
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the  same  degree  in  the  oi^msiie  direeticm  the  other  loos, 
it  was  evident  that  the  ray  would  emerae  paralM  to  its  first 
duection,  and  thus  the  object  of  the  lens,  vir.,  amvergettet 
of  rays,  would  be  lost.  Further  experiments,  however, 
proved  that  this  conclusion  was  emmeous,  and  it  was  foimd 
that  and  croum  gUtss,  whilst  their  mean  refraction  is 
different,  diqjcrse  equally,  or  produce  spectoa  of  the  same 
lengtJi.  Our  [ffesent  achromatic  Uoues  are  ocHuequently 
made  of  these  two  kinds  of  glass. 

Let  a  be  the  aection  of  half  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass, 
and  b  of  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  c /their  oommon 
H  d  e,  a  ray  of  sunlight,  fall  upon  the  external  surface  of 
the  (^nm^  glaaa  a,  the  red  or  least  refrangible  ray  will  take 
the  directioi  e  and  the  violet  the  direction  e  v ;  and  if 
these  rays  were  not  intercqitedf  they  vould  proceed  to  tho 
axis,  ana  tJiere  form  oobured  images  at  v*.  The  ooncavv 
lens,  however,  now  causes  a  divergence  <tf  these  rays  to  take 
idace,  and  the  ray  e  »  being,  as  before,  more  refrangiUa 
than  the  ray  e  r,  thev  graduaUy  approach  each  other,  and 
ore  reunited  at/the  fbons,  where  a  nearly  adourlen  image 
will  be  formed.  The  reason  why  t^e  image  ta  not  quite 
colourless,  is  on  account  of  what  has  been  termed  the  ura- 
tionality  of  the  nteotia  of  t^  two  kinds  of  glass,  testis,  the 
several  colours  have  not  an  exact  proportion  <me  to  an- 
other, and,  conaequentiy,  th^  cannot  be  perfectly  lennitod 
by  the  aeowd  tens  after  having  been  aepuated  bj  the 
first. 

ITie  terms  over  and  untfer-oorrected  are  explained  as 
foUowa: — ^If  the  lens  b  in  the  diagram  is  not  sufficieutiy 
curved  to  effect  the  reonion  of  tiie  two  9(^uredrays^ /and 
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V  the  lena  is  nnder-ootrected:  if,  however,  it  do  than 
is  required  of  it,  the  lens  is  said  to  lie  over-oorrected. 

Acwa  AKD  Ai.KixiE8. — Acids  are,  as  a  geami  role, 
distiiupudied  by  tlieir  aolalnMty  in  water,  pecoliar  aonr  taste, 
and  property  irtueh  tbe^  poneBS  of  taming  vegetable 
bhuB  leiL  UliKtiiie  of  litamn,  for  instanoe,  is  of  a  bhie 
coloar,  which  is  eanhr  changed  to  red  by  a  t8^  small  qnan- 
ti^  of  acid ;  and  this  propoiy  is  made  use  of  In'  pbot««ra- 
phers  and  chemiBia,  who  employ  paper  whiob  has  beoi 
stuned  with  tins  tuetore,  as  a  teat  fbr  the  ^«eeiice  ^  add 
IB  a  eolnUon. 

AUoaJiu  are  distinguished  l^*  many  propertiee  exactly 
oi^xsite  to  those  characterinng  acids.  They  are  soluUe  in 
water,  and  have  a  burning,  dis^reeable  taste.  Hiey  restore 
the  cokmr  to  some  r^netable  inftuionB  which  have  bem 
reddened  1^  acids,  and  othets  they  torn  green,  as  in  the  case 
of  infinion  of  red  cabbage,  and  symp  of  violetB.  They  also 
torn  several  vegetable  veUowa  brown,  as  turmeric  ana  rfan- 
barfab  litmns  pap^  which  baa  berai  dipped  in  a  very  dilute 
add,  ao  as  jnt  to  siva  it  a  red  tinge,  is  an  extremely  delicate 
tat  for  ahowing  tbe  tmaenoe  of  an  alkali,  as  1^  aUghtest 
trace  of  this  latter  body  restores  the  bine  coloar.  Tunaeric 
paper  whidi  is  duueed  from  ydlow  to  brown  1^  aUcafiea,  is 
aomeUmes  used  for  this  pnipoae;  bat  it  is  not  so  d^cato  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  an  alkali  aa  red  Htanns  paper. 

Aoetic,  mtriOf  and  tartaric  acids  an  oommon  mstanoea  of 
the  dasB  of  adds,  and  potaasa,  soda,  and  ammraua,  of  the 
cbB  <tf  aUcalips.  £adi  daa  is  xemarkabie  for  ita  eno^etie 
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TU.— VABI0U8  PB0CB8SE8. 

Q.  Alts  an  idKriogtajdiicoperatimu  conducted  on  the  same 
plan? 

A.  No.  All  |>botograpIiic  processee  have,  in  conunon,  the 
olgeot  of  prodocine  an  extremely  thin  sur£ice-layer  or  film 
of  iodide  m^ver,  for  the  reception  of  the  image  which  is  to 
form  the  picture;  but  they  differ  in  the  modes  by  whuh  this 
ia  effscted^  and  in  the  substauces  used  to  support  thesurfiuse- 

Q.  Do  all  ^tographic  pToceeaea  depend  upon  the  action 
«night? 

A.  AH  photographic  effects  are  the  result  of  the  chemical 
action  of  light  on  [urepared  sar&ces,  and,  in  the  pictnres  so 
joocnred,  the  lights  and  shadows  are  reversed  irom  what 
ther  an  in  natun.  The  whites  are  black,  the  blocks  are 
whue;  the  darkest  ahadowa  an  the  brightest  lights,  and 
the  brightest  lights  tbe  darkest  shadows.  A  phoU^raphio 
picture  of  this  description  Is  called  a  negative.  An  unpres- 
aion  taken  from  each  a  negative,  in  which  the  natural 
eflbets  of  light  and  shadow  are  restored,  is  called  a  positive. 

Q.  Are  all  ^lotographio  pictures,  taken  in  the  camsxA, 
negative? 

A.  Not  all;  in  the  dagoerreo^pe the ponfttw picture  is 
taken  at  Mice,  and  the  same  thing  naa  sometimeB  been  done 
vitb  the  collodiffli. 

Q-  AnthevariouBproceBsesofphotographyverynumeroas? 

A.  Tbef  are;  bat  they  may  natt^ally  be  divided  into 
Ibor  t^inapal  sections,  namely,  paper  procees,  the  collodion 
process,  the  albumen  process,  and  toe  dagnerreotype. 

Q.  Does  not  each  of  IheaedinaionaoontBin  many  varieties 

A.  Each  divirion  contains  many  varieties  of  procen,  but 
ain  agree  in  the  same  leading  fiatures.  To  inoicato  every 
procos  would  involve  endless  and  useless  trouble,  and  could 
only  peoidez  and  diso(»ira^  the  young  j^otographer.  It  is 
best  to  itxA  at  each  in  its  most  simple  form,  and  as  it  is 
flraenlly  employed,  without  detailing  the  varioos  modi- 
fioations  whidi  afaiusi  mmj  pbotogmpher  introdnoea  for 


Q.  Which  is  the  best  process  of  i^iotography? 

A.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  its  claims 
and  its  drawbacks ;  each  is  very  excellent  in  its  way ;  and 
it  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  t^  operator  to 
select  that  prooeas  which  he  finds  most  ccmvenirat  to  him. 

Q*  What  opiniui  is  generally  entertained  aa  to  their 
respective  menta? 

A.  Tba  oaik)dion  prooeas  is  ctmsidered  tbe  best  for  taking 
portnita,  on  account  of  Ita  rqidlfy  of  action.  The  paper 
proeeai  ia  admirably  raited  to  the  Izardling  artist,  ima  is 
denrouB  oi  aeeoring  exqninto  sooveniis  ai  his  wanderinga. 
The  albumen,  again,  haa  ita  advantages ;  andthedagnerreo- 
tnrpe  ia  not  without  ita  warm  and  devoted  advocates.  In 
the  dagneareotjnpe  we  have  extreme  microsco[ao  minnte- 
neas;  in  the  oukxliott,  the  highest  d^;ree  of  sraisitivaieBB; 
the  albmnen  rivals  the  daguerreotype  in  sharpness  of  defini- 
tion ;  while  the  paper  proceeKS  oonibine  many  «f  theae  good 
c^tlitiea,  and  poaseM  advautagea  irideh  oaonol  be  orer- 

Vin. — CAI/OTYPB. 

Q.  What  is  meaut  by  photogmt^y  on  pi^? 

A,  Under  the  name  of  photogrsnhy  mi  paper  wa  phee 
the  different  {nooeases  by  means  or  which  we  immediately 
obtain  a  nu;ative  photograph  on  prepared  paper. 

Q.  Are  the  joincipleB  of  i^tc^phy  on  paper  the  same 
as  those  of  .tJie  collodion  and  albumen  ? 

A,  The  prindides  of  photography  on  paper  ore  the  same 
as  those  oi  the  collodion  and  albumen — namely,  tbe  obtain- 
ing of  a  surface  coating  of  iodide  of  nlver,  on  whidi  to 
reodve  and  derek^  an  image }  bat  the  mode  of  pr^oaration 
iadifliErait.  ft  woold  be  tedious  and  nselesB  to  cfetaU  all  the 
varioos  plans,  with  all  thrir  modifications,  which  have  becai 
nK^weea.  It  is  boat  for  tiie  yoong  idiotognmher  to  OQuOne 
hia  attwtion  to  thoae  most  generaSj  enqdcrycd. 

Q.  Who  waa  the  first  discoverer  of  a  ^uto^j^prooesB 
on  paper? 

JUto.  Fox  Talbot. 

Q.  What  did  he  discover? 

A,  That  paper,  the  snrface  of  which  had  been  previously 
prepared,  received  a  photographic  image  whrai  phfced  in  tbe 
camera.  This  he  called  the  calotypc,  but,  in  compliment  to 
the  discoverer,  tiie  term  Talbotype  is  now  more  generally 
employed. 

Q.  When  did  Klj-.Talbofb  discovery  first  become  known? 

A.  Early  in  1830  the  results  of  Mr.  TalbotVi  mocesa 
became  known,  uid  spedmens  wen  handed  aboob  m  the 
adentifte  eiroles  oi  London  and  Faiia.  Bfr.  Talbot  po- 
teeted  hia  diseoveiy  by  a  patent,  bat  with  hia  diaractenstio 
generodty  he  has  dnoe  made  a  free  gift  to  the  ooantiy  at 
the  nault  of  hia  vafattUe  experiment. 

(Xb  ie  coKimKed^ 


F0TBEROIXX.*8  PROCESS. 

Snt,— Id  my  notes  on  FotiiergUl's  Proeeee,  sent  last 
week,  I  omitted  to  mentbn  that  the  "  devdoper "  re- 
quires the  addition  of  10  drops  of  a  26  grain  sdution 
of  nitrato  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  You  will  doubt- 
less find  in  tbe  various  communications  elidted  by  your 
request  for  informatioa  on  this  sahjeot,  the  same  dis- 
crepanoy  which  penradea  almost  all  the  publishod  aoooonta 
<^  its  manfamlation.  To  thoae  who  have  no  indination 
to  examine  mto  Its  rationale,  the  difference  of  omnioa  'aa 
to  the  amount  washing  absolatdy  required  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plates  from  the  nitrate  bath  will  be  very  per- 
plexing. In  Mr.  Fotheigill^s  lettw  in  tiie  Times  of  April 
24,  the  directions  an  sinrply  "  to  wash  the  |date  with  rain 
water,  and  after  draining  fw  about  half  a  minat&  to  pour  on 
the  odlodiott  film  dilate  albwnen  "  (one  egg  and  a  quarter 
of  an  oonoe  of  water).  Ho  does  not  recpm&i^dihe  aue 
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of  **  liqum  Mnmoma,"  bofc  I  have  aaoertatned  "bj  frequent 
eaperimaite,  thitt  this  does  no  hum  to  the  ^te,  but  aide 
materian^  in  olarifyiiig  the  eolation,  vhichf  vithoat  it,  is 
lUgfady  (^loleBcent.  Some  of  my  friende  hare  &iled  alto- 
geUier  with  thia  proceaa,  simply  in  coiueqneace  ot  their 
saf^oeiticm,  not  perhape  onnatoral,  that  the  object  of  the 
firet  washing  was  to  remove  all  the  free  nitzato  from  the 
BeraitiBedfllm:  and  it  is  pn^ble  that  the  very  indefinite 
directioDB  on  this  ntut  in^tortant  point,  in  the  letter  alluded 
tot  have  made  many  despair  altogether  of  deriving  any 
advantage  frcm  this  most  <^tprartune  disooTery.  Had  it  not 
beeo  tat  the  valoable  infinmatiMi  I  daAred  from  Mr.  Eeene, 
«rf  Leamington,  before  the  puhlioation  of  Bir.  Fotho^'s 
oonomnnication,  I  should  {oobably  have  fallen  into-the  same 
emv.  The  ohUf  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  seem  to  be, 
that  the  washing  dc  the  film  is  simply  to  reanove  the  nitrate 
■ohitioD  attached  to  its  soiftoe,  and  that  on  no  aoconnt 
must  any  attonpt  be  made  to  dia|dace  that  p(»ibn  which 
haspmetratedutemcdeoaksi^thecollodion*  Fonrii^  the 
wat^  upon  the  |date  witii  any  force,  or  violently  nMmoff  it 
on  the  sur&ce  in  the  washing  oath,  wUl  oertainly  be  faUu  to 
success.  The  ccHnlanation  of  the  albumen  with  the  im- 
prisoned nitrate,  and  the  formation  probably  of  albuminate 
of  silver,  or,  at  all  events,  of  an  extremely  uiin  film  insolu- 
Ue  in  water,  seem  to  oonstitnte  the  essence  of  senmtivenees, 
and  prcMrration  from  change,  cither  by  atmospheric 
inflnenoe^  or  «T«^r«i  deoompoutioii. 

Nov  tat  one  mod  In  ocnuuwdon  on  the  **  Texed  qnestion  " 
of  the  onottiKQ/'uKuftui^  required.  All  are,  I  fvesune,  agreed 
on  one  pdint,  that  sensitiveneaB  is  depressed  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  qnantity  (tf  wata  emfdt^ed  for  this  purpose  is 
increased.  I  b^ian  with  half  an  ounce,  poured  vairT  gentfy 
on  one  comer  of  the  plate  (stereo,  rize)  pbced  on  a  UrndHng 
stand,  and  tilted  gently,  so  as  to  jmduce  a  wave-like  motion 
for  about  half  a  minute,  by  which  time  all  greasineBB  had 
diss|^eared  from  the  surface.  Plates  so  prroared  are  very 
sensitive,  and  althongh  my  bath  is  slightly  acid,  I  have  con- 
stantly taken  stereosoopic  pictures  in  the  shade,  out  of  doots, 
ip  tvrelve  8ec(mds— -a  specimen  of  which,  badly  tainted  on 
dama«ed  paper,  I  hioloae  herewith.  BntlfiMinatJiatlooald 
not  pace  such  dqiendenoe  on  the  ke^ng  qoatities  of  these 
plates  as  was  desirable.  Th^  occasionally  exhibited,  at  Ihe 
comer  on  which  th^  rested  to  dry,  the  appearance  in^oated 
in  the  specimen  negative  which  I  also  inclose,  whidi,  thcngh 
not  absolutely  &taJ  to  the  picture  whoi  printed  on  paper, 
would  prove  somewhat  damadng  to  a  tranqiazent  positave. 
This  has  induced  me  to  sacrifice  aawtivenees  to  ocftdnty ; 
but  when  I  wish  to  emf^y  dry  plates  tot  portraiture, 
for  which  this  proceas  is  ezceeaingly  well  calculated,  I 
invariably  use  too  smaller  proportion  of  water.  In  the 
admirable  [ttmphlet  published  by  Mr.  AcUand,  voL  i.  p.  17, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  recommended  for  tiiB  firat 
washing  six  ounces  of  water,  and,  suspecting  that  this  was  a 
misprint  for  gix  draekau,  I  wrote  to  Air.  Ackland  to  ascer- 
tun  the  &ct,  and  lecdved  ftom  him  the  following  xeply: — 
**I  find  that  the  qnantitr  of  water  stated  (6  ounces)  is  not 
too  great  for  our  ooUodion,  but  as  everv  reader  does  not 

Eurt^ase  bom  as  I  havesubstitated  theacuitUmal  dinetions 
iclosed,  which  appear  suitable  for  all  samples."  (These 
have  appeared  at  p.  17  tiie  "  Photoorapeic  News," 
vol.  i.)  Mr.  AcUand  then  continaes,  Yon  will  observe 
the  |tUte  must  be  veiy  gently  washed,  that  placed  in  a 
defimte  solution  of  nitante,  and  then  diained  50  to  60 
seconds  before  pouring  on  the  sJbamen;  tius  latter  is  im- 
portant with  Bome  samples,  to  gain  intensity.  My  succen 
with  this  plan  ie  constant,  and  otheis  who  practise  it  are 
succeeding  also.  The  bath  may  t>e  neutral,  allcsJine,  or 
slightly  acid.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  these  plates 
we  have  no  free  nitrate  left,  all  is  decomposed,  ss  they  keep 
tnttottt  a  stain  for  two  months,  and  tmeax  as  though  no 
changehad  taken  place;  Threeorfonrof  myoorre^ondents 
have  com[dained  of  stains  mreadii^  apwazds  finm  one  ocnwr 
to  about  one  thixdof  the  itete,  but  as  loannot  ptodnoe  sodi 
stains,  I  cannot  explain  theuL" 


Hw  plate  whifib  I  inolose  (the  ne^itive  of  my  house) 
was  exposed  about  a  minute,  after  having  been  aensittsed  a 
fortnight,  and  the  stain  which  it  ezhiUts  was  distinctly 
perceptible  before  expoenre  (lens  4^  inches  focus).  It  is  a 
feet  vorfh  knowing,  that  the  behaviour  of  a  plate  during 
development  is  indicated  almost  to  a  certainty  1^  its  appear- 
ance previous  to  eiqwsore.  StsLDsare  always  to  be  soBpected 
when  the  tint  of  the  iodide  a£  silver  is  not  uniform ;  the 
slightest  darkening  of  ;the  yellow  is  the  sore  urecniior  (^a  stain. 

Nov.  Ut,  1858.  W.  L. 

[The  n^ativB  with  which  we  have  been  &voand  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  we  enr  saw,  both  in  zoqpeofe  to  hatf-tcme 
and  vigonr.— En.] 


manumam  of  lus  nr  photookapht— jrorss  on  ths 

STEBEOHOHOeOOPE. 

Sib, — As  the  problem  of  printing  photographs  with  a 
"printers'  ink"  blacknesB  is  at  pnaent  iMe  qoestion  with 
photoetsph^  I  beg  to  oommmwttte  a  small  &ot  which  I 
have  ofaearved  in  nty  eqierioice. 

After  sensilasing  some  paper,  I  affixed  it  by  a  pin  to  a 
wainscot,  painted  stone-oobur;  and  where  the  silver  sdn- 
ticm,  in  dropping  down  it,  had  accumulated,  I  found,  after 
light  had  been  admitted  sufficiently,  a  black  spot,  resembling 
the  bloom  on  a  negative,  very  much  the  colour  of  printing 
ink,  but  with  a  brownish  tinge.  Concluding  it  was  the  kad 
in  the  punt  that  caused  it,  I  made  some  experim^ta  with 
acetate  of  lead ;  but  as  my  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  very 
slight,  you  will  not  be  snrpised  at  learning  I  did  not  succeed 
as  1  had  hoped.  Not  having  heard  of  lead  bediw  used  for 
darkening  positivu,  I  thought  a  lental  of  the  nxe  btrta 
might  be  of  some  little  value. 

I  have  beeo  much  interested  in  reading  M.  Claudet^ 
paper  on  the  StereouKHiasoope— the  more  especially  as  it  is 
the  realisation  of  an  idea  which  occurred  to  me  nearly  two 
yean  ago.  I  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  then  wrote  to 
a  contempOTary: — "Shmtly  after  being  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  our  beautiful,  bat  someiriiat  fickle  mistress,  it 
struck  me  that  the  transpsient  stweoscc^ie  views  wonld 
form  excellent  slides  for  the  msg^c  lantern.  'Following  np 
this  idea,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  two  Isntcms  were  em- 
ployed aa  in  dissolving  views,  and  the  two  views  thrown  to 
one  point,  the  stereoscopic  effbct  would  be  produced." 

You  will  thus  perceive  that,  so  Car,  M.  Claudet  and  my- 
self agree  in  principle,  although  we  differ  in  application. 
But  here  I  stopped ; — ^for  after  my  communication  was  in 
print,  I  saw,  while  studying  a  slide,  with  this  idea  in  my 
mind,  in  a  momoit— wut  1  must  have  been  very  sturad  not 
to  have  observed  beline— that  the  penpectives  a£  tne  two 
views  would  ooon|7  difierent  positions  on  the  medium  to  be 
employed  for  receiving  the  rays,  and  thus  came  great  oon- 
fusion ;  and  not  having  the  neceaeaiy  apraratos  me  to 
prove  myself  wrong,  I  at  once  gave  up  all  farOur  tiwoght 
about  it. 

In  writing  tfais,  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  the  lesst  share  in 
M.  Claudet's  discovery  or  his  application  of  it,  as,  but  for 
the  peculiar  pr(^)ertieB  which  he  has  found  ground  glass  to 
possess,  the  attempt  to  carry  out  my  original  idea  would  be 
like  playing  the  tragedy  of  HamUt  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted.  My  object  is  to  obtain  his  opinion  as  to  the  fead- 
bihty  of  employing  the  magic  lantern  in  the  manner  I  have 
desodbed,  and  tlm>wing  the  image  on  to  a  la^  plate  of 
ground  glosa,  so  as  to  oiable  an  audience  to  eigoy,  all  at 
once,  the  ddightful  UlDBions  of  the  stereosot^,— the  goal  I 
had  in  view  when  I  first  speculated  on  the  matter.  Apolo- 
gisin^f  for  the  length  of  this  note,  I  am,  Sir,  yours  very 
obediently,  Azabed  Molsok. 


8TEBEOORAMS  FROM  FIAT  8UKFACES. 

Sib, — I  have  had  much  plessure  in  reading  your  very  ^r 
criticism  of  the  stereo^phs  of  **'Iho  Bottto,'*  and  yoor 
amusing  plan  for  .making  tham.  There  is  only  a  mnf^ 
thing iconld  have  wished  to  have  b^  difformtc in  your 
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paper,  and  that  is,  tlu  abeence  of  anyremark  that  the  stereo- 
SraniB  were  pat  forth  as  merely  an  attODpt,  vhich  you  Till 
olaerve  they  bear  to  be  ou  their  tiUe.  1  would  not  have 
ventured  to  notice  this,  only  that  I  have  now  the  i^eaRnre  of 
•endbg  joa ft mudt  better  eaid  <rf  tha  tame  namre,  "Tlie 
Sultan  and  the  GoDunandem  of  tiie  Allied  ArnuA."  The 
«aidsaf**  The  Bottle  "were  done  with  impnfeet,  bat  ffra> 
diial^*impRmiig  af^iazattM,  so  that  they  are  uneqaal  in 
QoaluT,  Mid  pun^  of  &altB  can  be  detected  in  utoie  of 
tnem  fiiBt  teied,  eapedally  if  th^  are  examined  with  a  mi- 
croBOC^  The  prooeas  of  stereographiog  them  is  very  diffi- 
colt.  At  first  sight  you  may  pernapB  ima^e  that  the 
heads  of  tiie  fiffores  on  tiiis  card  are,  as  yon  have  described, 
flat,  and  as  if  they  had  been  oat  oat  of  paper ;  bat  on  a 
more  attentiTe  examination,  you  will  find  that  in  reality 
they,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parte  of  the  pooture,  are  solid 
and  round.  The  thinnefn  apparent  at  first  sight  is  owing  to 
the  heads  in  the  engraving  b^g  little  more  than  oatlines. 
A  slight  defect  in  the  position  of  the  hind  kgs  of  Kapdeon's 
hone,  which  yon  will  perhaps  detect  on  minute  ^tmwat^O", 
k  doe  partfy  to  the  drawing,  and  part^  to  the  dde  moiUon 
betwttD  the  pictore  having  been  pBTposdy  OEaggerated  in 
Older  to  make  the  roonding  of  the  fi^iRS  man  apparoit. 
The  exaggeration,  however,  is  no  move  than  is  allowable,  or 
at  all  evento  is  less  than  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  Ute  tAisno- 
soopio  views  taken  from  the  round.  JonnSAHO. 

KirkaJ^,B&Nw.y  1868. 


VTBWa  VOB  PHOTOQBAPHSRS  HBAB  LONDON. 

Bus  Sib,— D.  or  other  sabscribeis  to  the  "  Fhoto- 
GKAPHiG  News  ***  who  wish  to  take  views  near  London, 
woold  do  well  to  visit  Woodford,  where  beautdial  photo- 
graphs might  be  obtained.  The  village  of  Chigwell,  three 
ntileB  from  Woodford,  has  abo  some  very  pret^  aoeneiT. 
Woodford  is  aboat  ten  miles  from  LoiKlon,  and  may  be 
eanly  reached  by  the  Eastern  Conntiee  Bailway,  either  from 
the  terminus  at  Ftmchurch-street  or  ieom  Shoteditch. 


HixcHnro  PHoTooftipmc  SodsiT.— AvnujlL  Qbrbbu 
Hnruro,  8nl  itfewsiflsr,  186S.— Mb.  Jjosd,  in  tin  chsir. 

The  Chaibkiv  stated  that  Mr.  Cottun,  the  late  hon.  sea, 
hanns  facNWi  ot^ed  to  reriga  his  secretaiysUp  flrom  iU-heslth, 
Kr.  Mann  had  been  appointed  the  hon.  tec.  of  the  Society. 

Alter  the  eleotion  of  the  officers  of  the  Sociefy  for  the  enming 
year,  it  was  unanimonsly  resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
ntorned  to  Mr.  Cottam  tor  his  post  services  as  Becretary. 

In  oonseqaence  of  the  absence  of  both  the  treasurer  and  late 
■eentarr,  from  iU-healtii,  the  annual  report  was  not  prepared 
far  the  Society,  bat  woold  be  ready  by  the  next  meetine;  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  a  small  surplus  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
tressnrer.  Three  new  members  were  ballottod  for  and  elected. 
Smne  verr  beantifUl  landscape  and  sea  viem,  with  clouds,  by 
Hr.  Kibble,  of  Glasgow,  were  exhibited  to  the  members  and 
much  admiied  i  also  four  besntiful  prints  from  oollodio-albumen 
oegatives  wen  prcsoanted,  by  Hr.  SideboUiam,  to  the  Sooie^ 
porifotio. 

A  few  prints  tskeo  by  Ur.  3foCraw's  Uduomato  prinldng 
prooesB  by  a  monber,  were  shown,  bat  coiuidered  very  unsatis- 
mtitory^  some  being  half  pontive  and  n^tive^  and  some  quite 
ne^ttivt^  and  otherwise  imperfSect. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary  from  the  Liverpool 
Thotographio  Society  to  the  members,  inviting  them  to  a 
conversancme  at  Liverpool  m  the  18th  instant,  when  Hr. 
Kiadbcdt  has  promised  to  read  a  The  secretary  also 

xesd  the  fUlowing  Tep<Bi  of  ths  Committee  i^pointed  to  ex- 
periment on  the  varioosdiymoossBSS  ODfl^:— 

*'The  Committee  appointod  in  Nofesiber,  1867,  to  examine 
ths  publidied  dry  prooessss  on  f^am,  present  the  blhiwing 
isporti 


"Each  of  the  nrooeases  has  one  or  more  good  qualities  not 
possessed  by  ^e  others,  and  by  all  of  them  good  pictures  may 
be  produced;  but  it  is  only  when  the  vazioas  ^ooesaes  azo 
oardUly  tried  by  the  ssme  udividnab  Qiat  a  tnu  oranpuison 
can  be  made. 

"  After  very  oareftil  experiments  your  oouunittee  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  dry  process  yet  discovered  for 
landscape  phot<^pbpr  is  the  Taupenot^  or  oollodio-albumen 
process.  Ite  snperionty  oonusts  in  its  rajadity  and  certainty, 
and  also  in  the  beauty  of  its  results ;  the  hot  that^  rinoe  tus 
committee  was  formed,  the  members  who  previously  had  sac-* 
oessftiUy  practised  l^e  albamen,  the  oxymeC  and  the  dry  col- 
lodion prooeesec^  have  sbandoned  them  mr  the  nhlliwlio  albmnniij 
greatly  favours  this  conclusion. 

"  Tour  oonmiittee  briefly  state  what  th^  omauiet  tin  points 
in  which  tiie  other  processes  are  inferior. 

"Albumm  Proceu. — The  long  exposure  and  development 
required,  and  the  difiBoolty  in  the  preparation  of  the  plsMS^  so 
as  to  prodnoe  an  even  film,  perfectly  free  from  spots. 

"^or.BaleriCbawKoN.— The  difBnilty  ttf  procuring  a  col- 
lodion  of  suitable  oluraotcr;  also^  that  the  plates  do  not  bear 
long  keeping,  nor  prolonged  development. 

**  Oxynd, — The  long  exposore  reqn^ed,  and  the  diffioolty  of 
carrying  a  stock  of  senative  platei^  and  keeping  them  free  from 
dost.  The  modificatuHi  of  this  proeess,  latay  pnbUshed  by  Hr. 
Llewellyn,  wpears  venr  prominn^  being  foan&d  on  the  oorreofe 
principle  of  leaving  a  (unnito  amoont « fkea  nitrate  (tf  lOver'ni 
the  plate;  bat  yonr  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  i^ort 
finally  upon  it,  slthongfa  several  nemben  have  triad  1^  and 
speak  very  fkvourably  <h  ite  results. 

"(MotNM  Proem  (Dr.  EUl  Korris'a,  and  others).— The  time 
of  exposure  required  is  considered  to  be  at  least  double  that  of 
the  coUodio-albomen ;  your  committee  have  tried  great  numbers 
of  plates,  pr^ared  both  themselves  and  Dr.  Hill  Ntmr^ 
taking  the  same  views  upon  them,  and  on  ooUodiMlbumsn 
plates^  and  their  experienoe,  in  every  case,  dtowi  that  a  Mrf 
mmA  longer  exposure  is  required  than  that  usoaHy  reooin- 
mended. 

*'In  ecHumon  with  all^  dry  processes,  there  is  often  a  deporit 
formed  on  the  plate  during  the  development ;  thii^  in  oc41odio- 
albnmen,  can  be  oitirely  removed,  but  m  gelatine  it  caocot, 
without  destroying  tiie  piotore.  Sinoe  ttus  ocKumittee  was 
fbrmed,  Hr.  FoQwgill  has  published  Us  prooess,  which  pro- 
mised much  flrom  ite  am^lidty;  it  has  been  oareAilly  tried  by 
some  of  the  members  of  tins  committee,  and  by  tbem  considered 
not  equal  to  the  oollodio-aibumen  process,  in  the  loi^  exposure 
required,  and,  also,  in  the  n^(ativea  obtained  Imng  of  iaferior 
quality,  also,  any  depont  (Isrmed  on  the  plate  cannot  be  removed. 

"  Tonr  oonmuttee  will  now  briefly  stete  what  they  consider  a 
finr  of  the  advsntages  possessed  by  the  eoUodio-slbumai  jm^ 
oess : — 

"Any  good  ooQodion,  idwQwr  positive  or  nsgatiie^  will  do 
for  this  {oooesB. 

"The  albumen,  being  impand  with  aTiiiTTininiftj  viU  kee^ 
almost  any  length  of  time. 

"  The  exposure  required  is  moderate ;  pictures  may  be  taken 
witii  an  eqrasme  of  15  seconds  and  upwards,  aooording  to  the 
foons  of  the  Ims,  subject,  Ac  The  exact  smount  of  uposnta  is 
not  a  matter  ot  mA  great  importance  u  in  smne  prooesses.  A 
native  Mther  over  or  under-exposed  a  little,  may  generally  be 
BO  treated  in  the  devriopment  as  to  come  out  quite  peifeo^ 
whilst  any  deposit  which  may  be  formed  on  t^  surAtoe  can  be 
eaoly  removed  by  the  finger  without  iqjnry. 

"The  great  drawbatA  to  Uiisprooea,  vii.,tIieliaUlity  of  the 
pbtes  to  blister,  tomj  be  entir^  avoided  bgr  adopting  tiie  fol- 
lowing preoantion  >- 

"Have  %bB  pb^  OunNighly  drr  beftce  ooatiiur  with  vA- 
lodion:  leave  the  fitan  to  set  wiu  benm  immsrrion  m  tin  bath ; 
and,  nha  ooating  with  albumen,  and  the  plate  well  drained, 
dry  it  quickly  wiw  the  hoe  to  tbe  fire. 

"During  investigation  of  the  various  prooesses,  your 
committee  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  difficulty 
under  which  photogrwhera  labour,  in  the  multi[4ioiW  of  the 
published  processes  each  of  which  is  said  to  surpass  alt  others. 
Hauy  photographers,  working  almost  alone^  are  inclined  to 
think  too  weu  of  their  own  productions,  and^  consequently, 
tiie  process  they  use ;  and  your  committee  think  it  would  n  a 
greM  bsndlt  to  the  members  of  this  Boeiety,  if  spedmensjrara 
to  be  pnNRiied  fhnn  weU-known  opoitcn^  i 
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processes,  showing,  as  fkr  u  possible,  of  wluit  each  prooess  Is 
capably  and,  also,  serring  as  standuds  by  which  to  judge  their 
own  produotions." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  tiiuuiimoUBlT  passed  to  those 
gmtleDMn  who  e^wriineiited  vpoa  the  wious  prooesses  and 
prepured  the  repui.  A  general  discusram  as  to  the  oollodio- 
albumen  prooesa  toc&  place,  portioularlr  as  to  the  blistering  of 
the  film. 

3lfr,  BBOUaHTOK  stated  that  he  had  very  sucoessAilly  re- 
moved the  red  colour  of  coIlodio-albumeD  plates  oooanoned  pj 
long  keeping,  and  took  with  him  s  reddeneil  plat^  belonging  to 
ft  membw>  wUeh  he  prnnised  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting  free 
Brom  the  red  colour.  He  stated  the  phm  he  adt^ted  was,  to 
use  a  very  weak  solution  of  luchloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Pabst  explained  his  contxiTance  for  d^ug  ooBodio- 
dbumen  plates  after  the  albumen  coating,  consisting  of  a  gas- 
light under  very  fine  wire  gauze. 

It  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  a  lantern  should  be  obtained 
1^  the  next  meeting,  and  that  members  be  invited  to  bring 
transparendes  for  exhibition.  And  after  passing  a  vote  of 
thanki  to  the  Chainuaii  for  his  servuMs  the  prooeedings  olosed. 


Vn  PEB8BKT  PosmoiT  OF  PHOTOftBAPHT.— The  fdlowing 
able  remarks  on  photographic  matters  appeared  reoentiy  in  the 
pages  of  our  contempoiary,  the  Literarg  Gcaettt.  Our  object  in 
trausCaning  than  to  these  ecdomns  is  to  g^ve  than  a  drralation 
amoi^  tiKM  whom  th«y  ate  like^  to  interest;  nd,  ntoreorer, 
we  tiunk  thai  they  deserve  to  be  WW  known  and  read.  AfterwH 
tioing  the  service  whidi  photograidi^  has  rendered  to  ttw  wM4d* 
itsavfltbat— "  At  first  it  seemed  Bluly  to  beoonflned  tomakmg 
Uack  and  blotchy  Ubds  on  the  aoenerr  of  nature,  or  sullen 
oanoatures  of  humamty.  Now  not  otuy  has  it,  as  every  <me 
h«  seen,  attained  tiie  power  of  preserving,  in  nearly  all  thdr 
strength  and  grace,  manly  intellect  and  feminine  loveliness,  but 
it  has  oome  to  be  recorded  as  an  invsluable  adjunct  to  the  man 
(tf  Boienoe^  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary.  By  the  astroncnner 
and  the  meteorologist  photography  is  employed  to  keep  a  sleep* 
len  reoin^  of  the  observations  made  by  the  exquiato  sutonato 
iitttrumente  now  constantly  at  work  for  so  many  imnNrtut 
purposes.  By  it  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  aspects  of  toe  sun, 
the  culminations  of  tbe  planets^  ue  depicted  with  a.  delicacy 
and  preciaitm  previously  suppoeed  unattainaUe.  The  anato- 
mist has  avaiwi  himseu  (rf  it  in  oases  where  the  penal  would 
have  been  of  very  inferior  servioe.  ProfiBBsiff  Owen  can  tell  of 
what  angular  aid  it  has  been  found  in  certain  palnontologicol 
and  geolc^ioal  inquiries.  The  arcbsBologist,  the  philologist,  and 
the  historical  investigator  are  discovering  in  the  fiw-similes  of 
rare  manasnipts,  ttocuments,  and  inscriptions,  which  only  pho- 
tography can  yi<dd,  tiutt  a  new  instrument  of  great  power  has 
been  ftirnished  them.  While  artiste  and  bvera  of  art  now  fliul 
in  it  not  a  substituto  for  thought,  imagination,  and  oberaration, 
but  an  assistant  1^  whoea  hap  tiiey  may  be  better  oubled  to 
grapple  with  flu  moreased  reqiurements  ot  ^btit  calling,  uid 
perhaps  to  create  in  the  ooming  yean  that  new  style  whidi  the 
exigendes  of  the  coming  years  mi^  demand.  Much  doubtless 
remains  to  be  done  by  and  for  photogrwhy ;  but  tbe  astonishing 
progress  whi^  it  has  made  during  the  brief  time  it  has  been  in 
existenoe  justifies  tiie  anticipation  that  nnther  the  art  nor  its 
professors  will  be  found  wanting.  Alrea^,  by  tiie  Instantaneous 
Prooess,  a  clear  and  unimpeaohaUe  inctuTe  may  be  obtuned  of 
the  most  evaneeoent  phenomena.  And  when  a  true  copy  can 
he  taken  of  a  printed  page  rotating  on  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion, 
and  only  iUumioed  by  s  lightning  fla.sh ;  the  representation  be 
effected  of  a  borab-shetl  in  its  flight  through  the  air ;  a  scene  be 
caught  ftom  the  deok  of  a  steamer  in  swift  progress ;  the  pre- 
cise curve  and  curl  and  light  and  shadow  of  a  falling  wave  be 
fixed  upon  pi^>er — all  of  which  remarkable  feats  have  been 
■ooompfiihea — ^what  can  be  regarded  as  nnattainaUe  when  tbe 
prooeas  is  still  further  improvu,  and  tiie  Tdudes  are  rendered 
■till  more  sensitive  uid  permanent  ?  Or  what  may  not  be  an- 
ticipated from  other  as  yet  undisooveted  processes,  or  the  im- 
provement of  those  already  known,  in  a  pursuit  which  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  so  many  men  of  the  highest^  profes- 
nonal  and  scientiflc  attunments,  and  the  acutest  intolligence, 
in  every  port  (tf  the  dvilind  worn  P'* 


MCDmBMT  nr  detklofiho  ooLumio-ALBmnir  putesi 
Sin, — Owing  to  the  expense  of  distilled  watoTf  I  ban 
bem  lately  using  common  rMii*water  in  the  ccdlodio-Blbamen 

etatd  on  dereloiung  I  have  freqaently  heoi  annt^ 
iment  fbrming  on  the  i^Ktee  danng  derdopmrnt,  and 
ring  rise  to  w^Ab  and  Btaim.  Can  jaa  wa^saA  any 
remedy  be  tiiia  inooDTenieiioe?  a 
Torquay. 

[The  sediment  complaiDed  (rf  1^  our  oomBpondent 
no  doubt  arises  partly  from  the  use  of  impure  nun 
water.  This,  exoept  caiight  in  the  country  and  in  the 
neighbonrhoods  free  from  smoke  or  atmospheric  impn* 
ritiea,  is  frequently  very  much  contanunated  with 
oi^^anic  matter ;  also,  after  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  considerable  quantities  of  free  ammonia  may 
be  present  in  the  first  raiu  that  fiJk,  and  this  wonld  be 
&tal  to  most  i&otograpliie  operations.  Our  corre- 
spondent must  have  over-estimated  the  e]^enn  attend- 
ing the  emplc^ment  of  distilled  wator  in  tiie  oollodto- 
albumen  process.  It  can  be  procnred  of  any  respectable 
druggist  fiir  about  mzpenoe  per  gsUon,  and  as  it  need 
not  be  used  fbr  all  tiie  difibrent  openttiont^  but  merdy 
tot  the  last  washings,  and  in  tiie  preparation  of  the 
Tarioua  scdntions,  the  expeaao  tm  each  plate  would  be 
too  small  to  be  estimatod.  However,  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  pure  distallod  water  has  been  used 
for  all  the  t^rations^  the  gallo-nitrate  turns  brown,  or 
deposite  a  sediment  long  before  ite  devdoping  properties 
are  exhausted,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  employ 
some  method  of  operating  by  which  thia  evil  may  not 
injure  the  picture  when  it  does  occur.  The  best  plan 
is  to  allow  the  development  to  proceed  with  the  plate 
lying  on  ite  &oe,  which  can  eaaly  be  effected  by  pour- 
ing the  solution  on  a  perfectly  level  glass  plate  or  in  a 
flat  porcelain  dish,  and  then  laying  the  impressed  pUte 
fiice  downwards  carefully  on  to  the  solution,  contact 
being  prevented  by  plaung  a  slip  of  glass,  piece  of 
silver  w  platinum  wire^  or  some  such  innocuous  sub- 
stance, under  one  comer  of  t^e  plate.  By  this  means 
any  sediment  which  may  be  produced  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  cannot  injure  the  picture,  and  the  progress 
of  the  development  can  be  seen  vnthout  disturbing  the 
plate  by  the  contrast  of  the  picture  against  the  white 
porcelain  dish,  or,  if  a  glass  plate  be  used,  by  placing  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  undemeaUL] 


APPARATUS  FOR  PnODaCING  A  GRADUATED  DACKQROUKI). 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  in  the  "  FuaroGRAPaic 
News,'*  and  other  journals,  the  varions  methods  for  pro- 
ducing graduated  backgrounds,  but  not  approving  ai^  plan 
I  have  seen  pubUshed,  I  give  the  followmgt  which  I  have 
used  some  years,  and  whum  I  think  will  ansira-  better  than 
taking  all  the  trouble,  let  alone  the  waste  and  constant 
attention,  requisite  to  produce  each  dngle  podtive.  I  allude 
to  the  plan  of  taking  a  pcdtive,  cutting  out  the  iMckground, 
then  printing  from  it ;  going  out  again  into  the  light,  and 
shading  off  thoeq  portions  to  remain  Ught.  What,  in  the 
name  of  all  ihaVs  photographic,  do  we  want  to  take  all  this 
trouble  for,  when  the  following  ample  piece  of  apparatm 
will  answer  all  purposes,  and  do  it  as  it  should  be  done? 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  money  will  construct  one  of  zinc, 
or  other  material,  and  those  who  are  not  overburdened  will 
do  what  I  have  done,  make  it  of  wood  or  pasteboard. 
(Really  thoee  who  liidlow  this  art,  by      of  ainas(9iient,hail 
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needs  be  &  jack  of  all  trades.)  Toa  will  anderatand  this 
fdftn  directlj  I  tell  yon  it  is  amply  a  pendulum,  with  a  star, 
circle,  or  oral,  aboat  two  feet  in  diametv,  of  anj  shape 
or  iiiak»— I  isefer  It  oireaiai^fixed  at  tibe  top  of  a 
■tmigfat  piece  of  wood  heavieBt  Kb  the  bottom ;  the  point  of 
nqienrion  is  on  the  edge  of  this  eixele,  which  maybeai^eoe 
ctf  Btont  TOO  in  the  nead  rest,  or  a  properly  constructed 
stand,  to  raise  or  bwer  it  to  any  height  required ;  it  must  be 
coloared  lighter  than  the  background,  a  al^e  or  two  In  the 
centre,  getting  darkor  towards  the  edge,  which  diould  only 
be  a  very  little  lighter  than  the  background ;  this  may  tie 
done  by  striking  a  brusfi,  dipped  in  the  cohur,  against  a 
stick,  thus  spotting  it — you  can  take  a  picture  and  try  ^e 
effect.  If  a  star  is  used  it  will  not  require  this,  but  may 
require  a  little  in  the  centre  to  prevent  too  much  light 
b^ind  the  head.  A  ray  of  light  may  also  be  introduced 
by  having  a  nunralde  {nece  to  fix  behind,  extending  beyond 
the  background ;  thil  must  be  shaded  so  as  to  moduce  1^ 
light  stroneest  at  the  outside  edge,  gradual^  lost  in 
light  behind  the  figure :  thu  reqairea  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  moderate  abiuty,  many  pleas- 
ing and  arUstic  effects  can  be  |HX>duGed.  I  think  you  will 
nndentand,  from  the  foresoing,  that  this  piece  of  apparatus 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  dtter,  in  such  a  poeition  as  will 
give  the  best  effect,  and  kept  in  motion,  with  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  string,  during  the  whole  time  the  picture  is  being 
taken.  The  above  is  for  a  moderately  dark  background ;  5 
a  light  one,  it  must  be  coloured  dark  in  the  centre,  and 
lighter  towards  the  edges  ;  this  wUl  give  a  shadow  bcMnd 
the  figure,  IcBt  in  the  background.  B.  Hunt. 


EMPLOTMBNT  OT  A  OAHSRA  AS  A  KAQIO  LAHTBItN. 

Su^— In  ooneequenoe  d  the  gmeral  Intetwt  taken  in 
tnagic-lantem  representations,  I  wasi^eased  to  see  the  mg- 
geraons  in  your  valuable  periodical  of  October  15th,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  to  put  in  operation  the  dbrections 
there  laid  down,  by  placing  a  portrait  lens  camera  upcm  a 
shdf  attached  to  one  of  the  ades  of  my  dark  room,  with  a 
perfbratimi  to  let  the  (ate  of  the  camera  throng  into 
the  ntting  room. 

Having  placed  a  white  screen  at  a  distance  from  the  lens 
oorresponding  to  Uie  distance  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the 
n^bve  plate  frtm  which  the  transparency  was  obtained, 
I  then  placed  the  truisparency  in  a  dark,  sliae  so  as  to  allow 
no  light  to  pass,  except  what  peaaed  exclnmvely  through  the 
tnu»^)arency — the  light  of  a  s^ng  moderator  hunp,  with  a 
dabe  ox,  at  about  feurinohes  from  the  transpuem^;  and, 
having  olrtained  a  propv  focns,  was  disappointed  to  find 
that,  although  there  was  a  recj  perfect  magnified  represen- 
tatioD  tiie  incture  on  the  screen,  it  was  so  imperfectly 
Qluminated  that  it  gave  nothing  more  than  a  badly  iUnmi- 
nated  scene  or  view,  as  if  obscured  by  night. 

Will  yoQ  kindly  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  my  want  of 
•oooeas,  and  tufi^est  such  remedim  aa  will  enable  me  to 
obtain  more  sDOceasfol  results.  T.  H.  S. 

[Insufficient  li^t  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  conespondont's 
want  of  auoceoB.  Hie  above  pbm  can  only  be  taed  when  the 
inu^  IB  not  required  to  be  very  large.  If  more  illomination 
be  required  the  transparency  must  be  removed  pro  tern.,  and 
the  lunp  having  been  placed  in  position  put  a  concave 
behind  it,  and  a  huge  bull's-eye  feus  between  it  and  the 
camera,  varying  the  distances  until  a  bright  disc  of  light  is 
thrown  on  the  screen,  then  insert  the  tranq»raic;y,  and 
pracecd  to  focus.]   

UR.  H<^CRAW'8  PBOCE8S. 

Sitt, — Your  cm-respondent  C.  B.  (vol.  i.  p.  84)  has 
evidently  exposed  the  papers  too  long,  a  very  short  exposure 
being  required.  I  have  some  prints  vhich  have  tormd  out 
insitivea,  and  some  negatives,  when  tiie  difibrenee  in  the 
time  of  expoBure  was  o^  a  few  minutes ;  and  I  have  one 
in  which  one  portion  of  the  |nnt  (tiis  fongmaxiA)  la 
ncsative,  and  tne  aky,  with  the  trees  i^^dnst  U,  a  decided 


podUve.  What  I  have  produced  are  very  poor,  dirty-look- 
mg  prints,  and  do  not  offer  any  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  the  process.  J.  S. 

[Mr.  McCraw  has  fiivoured  us  with  some  specimens  of 
bis  process.  They  are  very  successful  both  in  colour  and 
brilliancy,  but  have  a  slight  wooUiness  in  the  dark  parts,  and 
a  want  of  sharpnefls  in  the  finer  details  of  the  [^ure. 
These  &ults  may,  however,  be  owing  to  thdr  having  been 
printed  from  infericr  negatives.   Mr.  McCrnw  wntet  to 

us:    C.  B.  has biled  firom  over  printing.  

One  new  feature  in  this  process  is,  tuit  these  spedmens 
have  no  glare  on  the  lights  where  it  might  be  objected  to, 
the  albumen  only  showing  on  the  shadows,  giving  oepUi  and 
brilliancy."  We  should  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  I^Graw 
would  favour  us  with  more  minute  instructions  for  obtaining 
pictures  by  his  process,  the  information  given  in  our  fifth 
number  bong  msofficiait  tor  any  but  very  skilful  pho- 
tographers to  fidbv  with  any  reasiniable  chanoe  of  success.] 


APPAKATUS  nm  rROTHlHO  ALBCKEV. 


Dbak  Sir, — I  have  used  the  above  apparatus  to  froth 
albumen  rapidly,  and  fbuod  it  answer  ve^  well ;  at  a  can 
be  pUoed  a  ferrule,  so  that  the  lower  part  can  be  taken  vff. 
The  lower  stick  is  cut  into  four  pOTbioQS,  quilk  are  iBA  in 
crosswise,  and  then  tied  in  position.  H.  HmtsT. 


NBcntALisnro  tub  iotbatx  bath. 

Sib, — Albw  me  to  remind  "  Perteverarux**  (voL  f.  p.  82) 
that  he  may  convert  his  bath  into  the  same  state  it  was  in 
before  using  the  oxide  of  sQver,  b^  adding  nitric  acid, 
which  will  decompoBe  the  acetate,  settang  free  acetic  add. 

The  oxide  is  a  valuable  agent  when  there  is  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  present,  but  the  insoluble  nature  of 
acetate  of  silver  when  present  to  any  great  extent,  bars  its 
employment.    Ajax. 

ANSWma  TO  HINOB  QUEBIXS. 

OBTADrtNo  STBHBoecopio  Effbct  WITHOUT  BIoviNa 
THE  Caubba. — Sauitive  Sol.  The  above  effect  can  eudlv  be 
obtained  without  moving  the  camera  if  the  sliding  fhmt  which 
carries  the  lens  is  made  to  move  horizontally.  The  glass  plate 
must  be  the  size  of  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  slide  (6}  x  3j), 
and  the  lens  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  come  opposite  that 
part  of  the  glass  where  the  centres  of  the  two  pictures  are  in- 
tended to  be.  In  this  way  only  a  lateral  displacement  of  two  or 
three  inches  can  be  obtiuned.  If  more  be  reqiured  the  lateral 
range  of  the  sliding  fh>nt,  and  the  length  of  the  ^ast  plate,  must 
be  proportionally  increased,  or  the  camera  must  be  moved 
(W e  cannot  give  the  address  you  want.) 

SiKPMciTT  OF  THE  Talbotypb  Pbocbss.— JT.  ssks  whether 
we  consider  the  Talbotype  process  the  simplest  to  work  with,  on 
a  tour,  without  having  the  moonvenienee ^  daA  ten^  Ac.;  and, 
supposing  the  tourist  to  be  sti^inff  at  an  hotel,  woold  the 
prooAss  m  tiie  most  suitable  as  r^ards  inconveniences  of  work- 
ings difficulties  of  obtaining  water,  Ac^^af^Ar^t^^j^^^ 
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vDuld  be  nqoired  to  be  taken  ttcm  howb  in  coder  to  obtain 
good  inotures  wiUi  the  least  amoant  of  trouble.  We  are  de- 
cidedly of  oinnion  that  the  Taibotype  is  tbe  dmplest  and  eeaest 
ofalluieiM^rprooeflBW  for  fbe  tourist.  Tbe  plui  given  at  vol.  i. 
pp.  86,  61,  may  be  fdlowed,  and  the  prdiminary  iodising  and 
mobing  can  be  performed  before  startmg.  The  final  fixing  and 
BQbeequeat  opentums  may  also  be  left  tiU  the  return — ^pro- 
vided the  gilLMiitrata  denkidiiff  eolation  be  weU  wariiea  off 
the  pifltore  with  water,  and  then  tta  ihest  rinsed  in  a  fire-grain 
eolation  of  bromide  of  potasaium.  This  leaves  only  the  eteUmff, 
ti^oiing,  and  dadoping  to  be  performed  m  route,  and  these  are 
inietationa  which  may,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  judgment  on 
the  pui  of  the  opuator,  be  eaidly  managed  at  au  hotel.  The 
materials  required  are :  the  oanura  aiul  its  neoessBi^  aooom- 
panimaitB;  a  flat  boarcl*  tSMdOj  tbe  riio  of  the  negative  pq>er, 
not  too  thuk}  andpamwDed  to  prevent  warping;  a  glass  rod 
•bout  as  long  aa  the  diagimal  measurement  of  the  negative 
paptf ;  plenty  of  blotting  p^ier  eutto  tiie  use  of  the  negative 
pa^  (six  sheets  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter) ;  scales  and 
weigbta;  portfolio  to  contain  the  iodised  paper  and  negatives, 
Aa;  a  gntta  peroha  dish  to  wash  the  M^^vesin;  a  box  oon- 
taining  the  flawing  ohanioals^-~4Xie  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  half  an  ounce  of  bromide  of  jpotaanunij  one  ounce  of 
I^Kdat  ae^  acnd,  half  an  onnoe  of^  gallic  aoid,  and  half  an 
csmofrof  cyanide  of  potassinni,  all  in  stoppered  bcMles:  a  four- 
oonoe  graduated  measure  and  emp^  bottles  to  hold  toe  aoeto- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  solution  of  gami3  add.  All  these  will  be 
ftmiid  to  pack  up  ve^  well  together.  The  sheets  can  be  ren- 
dered aenntive  at  night  by  candle-light  (removed  some  yards 
off),  and  tbe  day's  msik  developed  in  a  ahort  time;  and  thus  no 
opaque  and  yellow  dotha,  for  itoi^ng  up  the 
window^  Aa,  need  be  curied  aboat  OeaolineaB  Is  the  chief 
wdnt  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  ctyanide  of  potaarinm  must  be 
frequently  used  for  cleaning  the  fingers  and  glasses,  Ac,  taking 
oare  to  well  wash  it  off  after  use.  We  strongly  adviae  aU 
penona  who  intend  trrii^  tins  plan  to  have  a  few  private 
reheareals  at  their  own  nouaea  belwe  atarting,  as  hj  this  means 
tiiey  will  be  aaved  the  annoyanoa  of  finding,  the  ust  moment, 
some  important  trifle  omitted  in  the  traveliing  maUrid. 

FoBiBUTB  mm  a.  Siholb  Lbkb.— /.  A.  A  ain^  adiro- 
matie  laos  will  answer  fte  taking  pcniraits  if  jm  have  good 
h^*,  and  chemioala  in  per&ot  order;  but^  on  oomwring  the 
results  obtained  with  a  ringle  leoi^  and  a  double  oombination  ctf 
the  same  fooua,  the  portnuta  taken  by  the  latter  will  a^tpear  to 
bave  more  rotun^ty,  and  the  figurea  will  not  seem  jammed 
against  the  back-ground  so  much  as  those  taken  with  tiw  lingle 
lena. 

Lnrn  oh  xhi  Coilodioh  Flatb  nr  ram  Dimctioh  at 
THV  DiFFBB. — 2*.  B.  U.  These  are  oanaed  by  your  having 
employed  a' bath  in  vrtiioh  too  much  alcohol  and  ether  have 
ecoumulated;  eitiur  add  ita  own  bulk  of  a  80-grun  solution  of 
nibrate  of  nlver,  «■  plaoe  the  bottie  ocmtumug  the  bath  (with 
tbe  «t(mper  ont)  np  to  its  vikkSl  in  hot  water,  aa  reoomnunded 
at  T(d.  i  p.  106. 

Washzng  Ovr  or  thb  Iodidb  ov  Snvn  nr  thb  Bate. 
— A  Oarmpondmt  had  an  acid  bath,  tbia  was  neutratised  with  a 
saturated  auution  of  oarbonato  of  aoda,  and  filtered ;  acetic  acid 
was  then  added,  until  it  just  ahowed  an  acid  reaction,  and  tbe 
nAilt  was  a  bath  which  produced  the  above  effect  Our  corre- 
spondent baa,  doubtiess,  added  so  much  carbonate  of  soda,  that 
there  ia  not  silver  enough  left  in  the  bath.  Only  a  few  dropa  of 
ft  etroDjg  aolution  of  oaibonato  of  soda  should  be  used,  as  tiie 
olgeat  la  not  to  j^eo^tite  much  rilvw,  but  <ni^  sufficient  to 
carry  down  wiOi  it  Mme  of  tiie  wganio  impuritiea  wbicb  may 
be  in  the  batti.  Aa  a  nmedy,  add  amne  wystals  of  nitrate  of 
nlrar.  An  orcroodisad  ooUooion  mifM  produce  a  umilar  effect ; 
^it^  our  correspondent's  oase^  we  think  it  is  the  bath  which  ia 

Padiko  of  Aubastbifb  Photooriphs.— Sevwal  oorre- 
qNmdents  having  complained  of  tiie  above,  we  have  been  induced 
to  examine  the  subgeot  more  closely,  and  find  that  it  can  be 
avoided  1^  allowing  the  mercury  solution  (voL  L  p.  81)  to 
remain  on  the  plate  until  the  action  haa  (kiUy  taken  place.  If 
the  acti(»i  be  atopped  before  the  ftill  efibct  be  produced,  the 
fiotures  vrill  be  very  liable  to  change. 

IiTJtTBioTTs  Effect  of  Gutti.  Pbecha  ob  thb  Siltbb 
Bath. — Z.  haa  purdiaaed  a  new  gutta  pwcha  air-tight  bath, 
.and  finds  that  it  has  commnnicatea  a  fogging  tendency  to  the 
oontained  M^ntiai.  We  hm  zemedied  this  debet  1^  filting 


oar  new  gntta  perdu  batiii  wiOi  a  whituB  of  mnUe  of  potu- 
Bum  (1  ounce  to  the  pint),  allowing  it  to  itaul  Ibr  Mhotui. 
and  uten  pouring  rindng  wdn  with  watar,  and,  flaallr 
soaUag  Ibr  a  few  koors  in  water  wdUted  with  idtria  ad£^ 


TO  GOBBESPONDENTS. 

V  iMOmmOolamrttgnmpmUe  /toMnW  »»  mmmmtil  *t  m  tmik 
mmiber.   TJuf  mB  imeimJ*  >Mnkr,  Waltr,  ami  00  Cbfean,  togtOttrwiA  m 

By  acddott  tba  aifnmtiirti  e  wm  omitted  ft«n  oar  Tshwd  wnmBdi^ 
aittoleoaP(MltiTePrltrtlnc,«tTCLip.8ft. 

J.  C  S.— Yon  h*T«  not  mditA  qolt«  mOtkexA  atM  to  yoarbatt 

a  B.--Tonr  (nlr  jdu  to  Idl  If  a  Imbl  raaUjr  nuule  6]r  du  iBdw  vtaMMam 
H  cMUMtoMa  woAwlllbetoapplyto  hlin.  WaknowoTnovflnteiiuik. 

O.  W.— RMd  Uw  BepoTt  of  tlM  Exporimaiua  Coaomittw  of  tha  TliiiriMigM 
FhotomiAk  Sodaty,     thb  mmabv  of  the  "Phovmsjuwo  Ihwa," 

J.  A.— W«  u«  mncfa  obUgod  bj  Uw  InfannUloB,  M  UwutldHonnlgMte 
^deh  wo  haro  In  contctnpMlao,  wlU  render  tt  nnnocuury. 

Faonn  KnT.-T)M"PBotoaui«o  Miwa"  li  iliisjui  iiiiTinilniil  jmifM* 
■t  noon  on  FMdw.  Thm  oogbt  to  be  do  deUy  ki  obtiOniac  eoptn  of  tta 
current  nambcr  Djr  the  next  poet  Tiry  mam  caneM  woqM  nwoee  tbt 
effiaet;  elUier  an  aOunne  bath,  or  iBMffldflut  acetic  aeU  kt  the  denkplw 
eoiatlon,  ere  the  moet  pnbaUe  leeaoM  for  a  etahir  plata. 

E.  C  — GiTojntilataM  k  twt  N  weD  ad^itad  iDT  a  peelttve  a*  for  a  ntgathehtlh. 

— — TawnsaaKi^SoatbeaiutonuMneiitatthabeadorthlewctlon.  lUo 
•rdloBry  mnitetle  ecU,  aiMl  add  Mcfalorki«  of  mcrctrr,  ki  flMpowte.tot^ 
b  mdrqaaiitltj  that  no  man  irill  lUMalTeflD  riuUvaadataiMtlBf  fbi*MM 
time;  WeappiOTMrjranrplaii,  andwlaheadieabeenWwoaUdolftawiaa, 

A.  J.  C— Toor  qaeetktte  do  not  adndt  of  a  decided  annw,  ao  madi  dctwndi 
upon  the  motoal  mdantandlns  between  employv  and  emploxed  at  the  tin* 
M  eangonent  Ton  had  better  adTertlae  in  o«r  eolnmna. 

A.  C  >C— Andleathn  to  aome  oaid  malier  wfll  be  tbe  beat  jiaa  to  adoot 

WATaaraoor  —We  do  not  thlak  ft  ean  be  porehaaad. 

C.  E.-1.  ItiboaldbaTaban^eDmlaaoriiltraiaorrflTw,  aiidiarSdnia 
of  aeetloadd.totbeoaaee."  1:  FlaeathedlaphiafmAi/nMitartheltaac^ 
and  regnlata  the  riae  of  aperture  br  the  efyearaaee  oTthe  tautaeaOa 
■TODndglaaa  t «> | <tf  an  iach wfU be  a  lood  alift  1  Atwtaieawnit 
better  than  one  with  a  rinato  lena 

CL  G  — L  We  are  aonr  wo  eanoot  aaalet  70a.  Toor  beat  eoone  wdt  be  ta 
adrertlaa  %  OntU  perdn  laooly  vtayalightly  aolnble  la  <xdV>dkn;  pet  a 
att1plnthebotUB,aadietUTemahifbraliBwd^n.  WadonottUnkltwffl 
do  mnoh  good.  %.  Tbe  ardlnaiy  tiath. 

Enqitibul— Tovr  tana  iriU  do  very  weU  to  begtai  with,  Tt>  And  Um  food 
loagth,  fluteaaebeetofpivfr  agiInU  the  waU,onraoll«awtodow;  bold  the 
lene  between  the  window  and  p^nt,  and  move  It  to  and  fro  until  an  bnate 
of  a  dietant  ottfect  ti  depicted  ahari^  on  the  pepcr.  Tin  tneaenred  dlitanee 
between  the  lena  aod  p^ier  glrea  tha  foeal  length,  anffldently  near  be  ell 
pactlcal  pntsoaea.  Toor  Other  QiuatloDa  can  only  ba  auawefed  by  ocuIbe 
InQMCUon  of  a  good  catnen 

0.  H.— Tbe  flult  la  not  In  the  fl^ng  atlatlOB,  bat  ha  aomo  of  Ae  othw 
dtemkala;  Mrtiapi  the  bath  Is  not  add  OHragh,  or  the  ooUodhm  not  good. 

Faux  -  loqalre  et  anne  waO-fenowneitabBahmeat  Wo  are  not  In  powwriia 
of  the  tnfbnnattan. 

Z.— One  or  two  amaO  veeka  hi  a  lena  an  not  of  the  oUgtateat  bnportanea. 

PrlnUM-ptetorea  abotOd  be  oopted  with  a  portrait  lena,  w  a  ibiglelenseMili 

on  pvrpim  tat  and)  work-  Perhaps  loine  of  the  htfonnatloa  on  FothergQII 

proeeea,  given  to  thia  nmnber,  may  help  you. 
AaoantnL— Fredpbate  the  aUver  Drom  the  liquid,  by  pladng  lo  ft  dean  iti^ 

of  metalUe  stne.  OoUoct  tbe  precipitate,  wash  It,  end  add  k  to  tbe  aihet  of 

the  dlvered  pqMr,  end  then  proceed  aa  recommended  to T  ClaA,  et  pegeM. 
PnoTa — Ha»  onr  conreqKuident  tried  Altering  the  bath,  amongat  "ereiT 

means  to  remedy  the  evU"  I  That  aeem*  the  moat  likely  oaoae  of  the  ipota 
AaoEvrmi  (0.  J.  J.)— Cyaniae  of  potaoalom  la  the  boat  remedy  fbr  phota- 

grai^iiuiDy-apotted  aUrt  thnts. 
CommnaleatlonBdedlned  with  thanka;—K.W.— Alpha— X.T.Z.—Oraew7lL 
TheintbrmatlonreqnlredbT  the  (bllowtngcorrespotideiita  la  either  eodiei  we 

are  nnaUe  to  glra,  or  It  bee  appeared  in  reoent  nnmbeaa  of  the  "  Paoio- 

snamo  Hawsi  ■>— PrtatlBar  Bath.W.  C  — W.      nBqBifaaB.-a  B.&- 

Qnwlrt.  W.  K.-EUan..^.  J.  N.-B.  & 
Ia  Trra^  Brnitk^.  Htoot-Bqihoa-a  C  J^.  a  K-SanUha  M 


w  nnmW  flTlmportaat  Mteta  wa  TCodv^  m 
promlaa  aaawart  to  qoeriea  trfno  gMMnl  latmiL 


■On  aaeuuni  of  tha  I 


All  edttoilal  eommnnlaatlona  ahoold  be  addreaaed  to  Kr.  Caoona,  cars 
oTMaam.  Fetter  andOaUa,  I«Bdle8aaTa«aTard.  Printalattante  the 
Editar,  IT  addn«ed  to  tlwaaea,  Aoald  be  maiksd  »  yriraia." 

[Ai»TaaTOBMmre.J— New  FatentI     CaairBW  "PawAir"  Bruao- 
SCOR.    Slae,  JobBion'a  PoAet  Dictloaaiy.  Thb  bHtrament  Is  aidtaUe  Or 
ererybody's  eight,  pmaa,  or  poAet.  P.  B.  Ca&tfVli^  «ria  Pateateak  aal 
Vaniiftetnrar  abo  of  Um  Baflaidliw  StaMoaooM  and  Of  Lkdl^Mnaabte 
BeflectocsiAa  WbalaaBl^Bftall,sBdBiparb--e^ naet«beal, 

tAsvnnsanirT.]— Aa  a  Christraaa  GULsnperb  hi  ^pearaaM,  asdmag- 
nlfioenUy  ninstrated,  "  John  Caaaell's  Art  Treaaares  ExfalbUion  "  cannot  be 
mrpasaed.  It  fbrma  a  aplendld  Tohlm^  <30  pagea,  bnpertal  Sro,  and  coAtain* 
S80  Engntrfaiga,  exectrted  In  the  hlgbaat  atylc  of  art  Bound  In  extra  doth, 
wlUigfitedM,ltlaMbIfsbadattbeTvyBoderaUp(loaor8s.ed.  No  coa- 
cqitkm  oaa  u  ftmnaq,  lh«i  any  wrlttai  dMo^kn,  of  the  varlMy  and  beaety 
oftbelUoatratlana.  ThecA</k-(r(*M>nof  the  Great  Maatora,  Indoding  Wnkla, 
Landaeer,  Westell,  Hogarth,  ReynoVla,  Lawrenoe,  Oefatsboroogfa,  ConstabK 
HUlaia,  Leelle,  Laooa,  Bontett,  Stone,  Elinom,  ;  alao,  A.  Durw,  Bnbena, 
Vandyke,  Bembrandt,  daade  Lonaln,  P.  Potter,  Oatade,  Berghem,  Jordaeni, 
Cnyp,  Rnyedael,  Ondry,  *a  Ac,  are  fUthAiUy  reproduced.  Letterpreea  de- 
aorMoaaof  thalumviagi,  aod  hUmathigMMaataaof  the  AitWo,  aowpaay. 
thelliaatritloai.  Laadgn;  Kaat  and  Ca,  ratwneatewow. 
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APPROACHING  SXHIBmONS. 
HO.  n. 

Tan  aoftscm  fat  photographic  exhibiticwa  is  faBt  approoohing ; 
and,  judging  fiom  the  njxnti  which  we  have  from  all  parte 
of  the  ooontay,  there  is  a  likelihood  ct  &  greater  nnmber 
bong  held  tluiieqvoD  than  atj^ny  time  since  the  diaoomy  of 
Fhotographr.  The  exhibitiwk  tS  the  London  Photographic 
SodetT  Till  be  hold  in  the  GaUeiT  of  the  Society  of  the 
Brit^  ArtigtB,  in  Sufiblk-«treet,  P&tl  Mall.  In  our  fourth 
number  ve  took  occarion  to  remark  upon  a  somewhat  strange 
reebhition  pasBed  by  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
We  did  this  the  more  readily  because  many  photographers 
had  addressed  ns  on  that  point ;  and  not  haviog  space  to 
ina^  the  numorous  letters,  we  made  ^e  subject  one  of  more 
apedal  remark.  Not  only  w^  "  remonstrances addressed 
to  OS  petSMtally,  but,  we  believe,  to  the  Goancil  of 
the  BO^Bty,  who  then  modified  their  resoluUon  by  an- 
nouncing, that  it  was  *'  not  intendel  to  exclude  the  works 
of  our  |diotographic  brethren  eachilMted  at  the  exhi- 
bition in  Edinburgh,  which  opens  in  December."  We 
vtn  ^ad  to  perceive  from  the  fencing  that  the 
Cooneu  had  aeen  the  sense  and  justice  of  our  remarks, 
and  therefore  we  ara  not  a  little  astonished  at  heannf 
what  is  tanfkmoont  to  a  repetition  of  the  origiQal 
resolution.  They  int«id  to  aUde  by  thdr  former  resolve. 
We  cannot  help  differing  from  them  in  regard  to  their 
opinion,  that  the  resolution  is  one  "  wluch  is  conservative  of 
the  dignity  and  profeasional  interest  of  ihs  phot(^:rapher." 
In  our  fourth  number  we  plainly  showed  that  it  certainly 
was  not  {oxHuotive  of  the  photographer's  "interest:"  as, 
on  that  oocaaon,  speaking  ^  the  resolution,  we  sua,  that 
"  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  e£foctive  attempt  to  defeat  the 
olgect  of  exhibitions,  because  it  will  easily  oe  wen,  thiUi  to 
eioliide  a  photograr^  from  an  ezhilntion  amply  became  it 
Itts  been  exhiluted  in  shop  windows  is  a  most  arlntrary 
regulation,  since  many  of  our  leading  photographers  have 
tlwir  reflective  publishers ;  and  it  is  not  likely  toat  a  pub- 
lidier  would  bo  fer  forget  iia  own  interett  as  to  withhold  the 
puUicatioo  of  a  photograph  until  it  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  society's  exhibition.  Nothing  can  be  more  apparent, 
that  it  would  not  be  promotive  of  the  photographer's 
"interest"  to  keep  aphotograph  until  it  was  seen  at  the 
•odety's  exhibition.  Tmb  absence  of  novelty  in  the  contents 
of  the  last  ezhiUtion,  no  doubt,  called  for  a  stringent  regula- 
turn,  requiring  that  no  pictures  should  be  re-»hibited  in 
aaj  ■abwqneni  edubitimi ;  as  nothing  was  won  apparent, 
than  that  the  exhiUtion  ocmveyed  very  little  of  the  "  photo- 
gn^Uo  intdHgenee**  wiUi  which  it  is  now  j^ofaseA  to 
cover  the  walla  tiie  Fhot(»;raphic  Society's  exhibiti<«.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  with  what  amount  of  impartiality  pre- 
iioady*«xhil^ted  {Atotographs  will  be  exdudea. 

We  are  glad  that  the  euibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
to  be  reinforced  with  the  collection  after  the  Suffolk-street 
rooms  close.  We  showed  very  plainly,  in  our  review  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Phottwraphic  Gallery,  t^t  it  greatly  needed 
something  worthy  of  the  place  and  the  art.  It  has  been 
B^SS'BBtei^  that,  at  the  forthooming  exhilution,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  complete  aeries  oi  |du>tcwraiduc 
engravings.  lliisanggeetiM  b  wdlwwththeoonsinwatiMi 
of  those  who  may  be.amidntad  to  sopointend  the  exhibition ; 
SDditoot^t,  wethink,  tobeoaniea  outln  annulaTmanner 
to  that  in  i^ich  tiie  ManoheBter  Ediilntion  was  ananged, 
-  viz.,  chronologjaally.    That  vas,  probal^y,  one  of  the 


greatest  chaxma  of  that  noble  eoHeotum,  as  the  art  student 
was  thus  oiaUed  to  see  and  study  the  eariy  wwks  ol  the 
masters  of  each  oomriry  where  ihe  arte  hadfloiuished,  and  con- 
tinoehls  study  of  cA^-cTcsutTerepreeentingaspace  of  many 
hundreds  of  years,  in  the  gallery  cnandent  makers.  White 
in  the  modem,  or  Englira  school,  titiere  were  medmens  of 
almost  every  master  itf  note  from  the  time  of  ite  foundation. 
This  ananganent  was  carried  out  unifimnly  in  every  depart- 
ment except  the  phot<^raphio  gallery,  where,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  not  the  diahtat  arrangement,  as  regards  cbrm»- 
lo^cal  order  or  the  olsflsification  of  sulgects,  was  observed. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a  great  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of 
disi^ying  the  wonderful  resources  and  procpeea  of  photo- 
giai^y.  In  the  fffeeait  instance,  the  su^eetion  a(  forming 
a  gaUery  of  ^Dhotbgraphie  engravings  m^t  be  carried  out 
with  very  little  e£ort,  hj  odfeeting  the  earlier  attempte  of 
Mr.  Pox  Talbot:  the  photo-galvanogradiic  printe;  .tbe 
productions  of  M.  Poitevin  and  other  French  photographere ; 
and,  lastly,  some  specimens  of  the  more  elaborate  and  beau- 
tifrtlidK>togly|^  process,  which  we  have  recentiy  given  our 
readen  an  i^ortuni^  of  inspectii^  tx  tbanadves. 

The  Ardnteetnral  Photonaphie  Aasodation  twea  thdr 
exhibition  in  December,  in  uie  gallerr  the  Old  Society  cf 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in  Pall  Mall.  Hie  dinday,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  last  year. 
We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  a  future  nnmber. 
The  object  of  this  association  is  to  present  to  ite  subscribers 
a  number  ni  photographs  of  the  finest  speoimesia  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  worid.  It  is  carried  out  upon  the  Art  Union 
I»inciple.  The  late  exhibition  was  the  first  that  the  associa- 
tioDhashdd,andhence1heinezperienoeof  ite  man  ago*  may 
account  for  some  a^azent  trr^ularitiee  which  duracteriaed 
tiieir  proceedings.  The  committee  who  had  the  management 
ct  the  asBodation  had  flist  to  obtain  sabaciiptions  to  a  cer- 
tain aoKnratlMfine<^Nrations  could  be  onmneneed;  and  the 
advantt^;es  which  were  held  out  to  the  members  were,  that 
they  would  be  entitied  to  a  number  of  good  photo- 
graphs in  lien  <rf  tiidr  anbscr^ption.  As  they  obtamed  a 
utego  anxrant  of  aaom,  thoa  subscribed,  in  advance,  the 
cwnmittee  were  enabled  to  oontract  with  {^tographers  for 
a  number  of  copies  of  thdr  T^iotographs  at  a  low  price 
Taking  into  conadaration  probable  expenses,  a  littie  addi- 
tional charge  was  placed  on  the  photograph,  which  was 
marked  accordin^y.  The  irr^;ularity  is  as  follows: — ^A 
visitor  might  enter  tiie  exhilntioD,  and  purchase  a  catalogue ; 
he  had  then  an  o^pratunity  of  seeing  whether  there 
w«re  lealW  any  pctures  which  he  would  li^  and 
whidi  wonid  nuke  up  the  value  <tf  his  snbscriptum 
before  he  ntbaeri&ed;  and,  by  this  means,  tlie  stnuigtf 
who  saw  befiwe  he  bought,  was  placed  vpon  a  bd^ter 
footing  than  one  who  had  some  time  previoudy  sub- 
scribod  in  order  to  carry  on  the  undertaking.  Unless  it 
is  stated  that  this  will  be  remedied  this  year,  it  will  most 
effectually  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  society,  as  nobody 
will  care  about  snbscribiug  before  he  sees  whether  he  can 
really  obtain  the  value  of  his  subscription ;  and  thus  there 
will  he,  eventually,  no  foods  in  advance  with  which  to  carry 
on  operations.  It  ia  clear,  that  some  decided  advantage 
should  be  held  out  to  the  public  in  order  to  induce  peopto 
to  snbaorihe  beforehand. 

A  reletence  to  onr  advertidng  Qoihunna  oi  last  weak  would 
nshle  our  readers  to  percdve,  that  tiie  jAotographioiodety 
whidi  has  recently  been  fonned  in  Nottjnghain,  under  the 
praidfinoy    his  Gmce  the  Duke  of  NewcaaUe^  cont«Bipiato 
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opening  an  exliibition  about  tlic  ZOih  of  next  racmtfa.  Tliis 
society,  during  its  short  eztstence,  has  been  carried  on  with 
Kane  vigoor ;  and  we  luve  no  donbt  that  the  first  ezhil&io& 
of  tli«  ao<aet7  will  be  creditaUc  to  them  as  a  banning. 


PIIOTOGLTPHIC  ENGRAVIXO. 
Wb  obserre  that  a  contemporary  has  spoken  in  somewhat 
deraeciatory  terms  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
which  we  hare  been  the  means  of  binging  so  prominently 
before  the  paUio.   HisotnecUow  to  theprocessaxe  not  Ytry 
clear,  uad  appear  to  hare  been  made  belore  he  had  sera  any 
raoon  printed  from  plates  engraved  by  the  new  proocsa. 
He  siaerts  that  hi^-toncs  cannot  be  roidered  ezoept  by  the 
introdnetioii  criF  an  aqnatiiit  ground,  and  that,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  pore  phob^raph  in  carbon  from  each  plates,  is  an 
abscdute  unpossilnlitT.   Soch  an  ol^ecticm  appears  to  as  to 
be  bypercritioal.   What  does  it  signify  by  what  means  tlie 
various  gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  produced,  since 
the  result  is  a  fius-rimile  of  the  photographic  picture?  We 
have  before  oa  a  prin^-M>ne  of  many  handreds  which  vrexe 
taken  from  the  same  pbto.  Hie  anucct  is,  a  view  of  that 
portion  €i  the  Sdne  at  Farto  wUeh  iDdodes  the  floating 
batlo,  &c.   In  this  engraving  the  half-tone  is  as  pofect  ss 
could  possibly  be  expected  fr<mi  a  new  invoitios,  even  by 
the  most  exacting  ^lotographer,  and  tax  man  perfect  than 
anything  we  have  yet  seen  frtan  a  ]date  engraved  by  tiie 
heoogrtiphic  procns  which  had  not  been  subsequently 
operatecf  upon  oy  the  band  of  the  eo^ver.    We  sdect  the 
plate  in  question,  though  wo  think  it  is  not  the  best  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  because  it  fumishea  the  atrongost 
evidmoe  of  tiie  exceeding  correctness  with  which  the  photo- 
graph is  reproduced,  even  in  its  moat  minute  details.  For 
examii^  in  the  leit-hand  comer  of  the  engraving  there  are 
the  ioUowuiff  wasds  on  the  front  of  a  house,  whidi  sre 
invudble  to  the  misBBisted  tfe  and  yrt  distinctly  viable  <m 
the  nppiictttion  of  a  magnifying  power : — Caoutchouc  vul- 
canise.— Soox-tan,  opticicns ; "  and  oathe  bouse  near  it  the 
words,  "  Chtivallicr  InffOiirm:,  opticien."    It  seems  to  us 
that  this  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  engraving  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposeB,  a  tac-simile  of  the  phott^pacA ; 
and  it  is  not  of  the  sughtest  conscqoence  to  the  pubhc  how 
Mr.  Talbot  produces  Uiis  result.    It  is  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  accomplished  by  chemical  means  at  a  small  cost, 
and  tikst  the  engravings  obtained  by  it  are  unrivalled  l^^  any 
means  anpk^ed  hitherto.   Of  the  probable  sdvadtages  to 
be  derived  frcsn  the  disoovery  we  have  already  qx^en,  and 
it  is  not  neoesssry,  thereftm,  fbr  us  to  go  into  that  qneation 
•gain  at  ]ffcscnt.    When  Mews.  Soulier  and  Cloiizard 
have  succeeded  (and  we  bare  no  doubt  they  will  sncoeed)  in 
obtaining  a  perfect  glass  positive  of  sufficient  dimensioDS, 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  offuriug  our  subecribers  a  jdate 
which  will  remove  all  doubt  which  may  exist  as  to  tlie  valne 
and  impwtautie  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  inventicm. 


FOTIIERGILL'S  PROCESS. 

BT  UR.  3.  KICOU 

"  In  a  recent  number  of  tiio  "Kkws"  you  requested  some 
information  on  Fotlicrgill's  procces,"  and.  although  the 
invitation  has  been  responded  to  from  one  or  two  quartets, 
perhaps  you  may  still  mid  room  tar  a  &w  words  fnmi  me  on 
thesiugectk 

I  have  tried  ahnost  cfvenr  dry  prooMs  that  has  been  jmh- 
lished,  and  many  that  Aave  not  been  so,  and  enuider 
FoAhergin^  much  bettor  than  any  <tf  them.  Li  iny  hands, 
at  least,  it  is  mm  oertain,  more  sensitive,  more  eaaly 
mamyced,  and  more  valnaUe  than  all  the  othan  pot  to* 


After  many  expwiments  I  adopted  the  following  method 
of  manipolation,  and  as  a  teBtim<Hiial  in  its  favour  may  state, 
that  since  its  adoption  I  have  prepared  many  plates  fi^r  my 
own  Bse,  and  many  more  for  sale ;  and  my  own  ^pmenoQi 


and  the  reports  of  my  customers,  warrant  mc  in  aaying  that, 
with  proper  care,  a  dozen  plates  will  always  jfive  a  dosra 
good  pictarea.  The  very  eateway  of  soooees  ia  a  loindils 
cdlodKm.   The  i^roxyline  I  prepare  by  taking— 

Nltrie  add.  S.  0. 1-fiOO  ...  »  13  oonees 
Sslphnrie  add,  Commercial,  S.  G.  1-MS,  U  suacas 
Water ...      .»      «   S  OB.aad«di«dnM 

rairine  the  temperature  to  160^,  adding  the  cotton  gradually 
snd  lUlowing  the  action  to  go  m  fiw  An  miuatos,  thn 
waging  till  every  trace  of  acid  is  mnoved. 
The  collodion  oonsiats  of  this: 

Prnayllne  «      ■«      «     4  enln& 

Iodide  of  eadnrfam         ^.   S  grdtu. 

Iodide  of  annnoulam      «      ~.  S  psfan. 

Bromide  of  ammoBlttm    ...      ...  1  gnin. 

Siilpburie  other,  S.  G.  *7S0       ...  8  drachma 

Alcohol,  S.  G.  •800         »   3  dndnna 

My  bath  is  made  of  fined  nitrate  of  tSiret,  and  oontidu 
forty  groins  to  the  ounce.   It  is  very  sli^Uy  acid.   With  a 
neutral  bath  I  have  always  found  a  want  <tf  briltiuK^  in  the 
shadows. 
I  prepare  albumen  by  taking 

White  of  0^  (very  tnah")        ...      .»     5  otincM 

Distilled  water    fi  ooiicei 

Strong  ■olnUoaof  ammoBis,  S.G.  -883  }  drachm 

This  I  put  into  a  bottle,  heading  at  loaat  twelve  omices,  and 
shake  va  about  half  an  hour.  In  half  an  homr  more  It  will 
be  settled  and  ready  fiv  uo.  It  win  ko^  good  fox  at  least 
a  fortnight,  bat  when  a  few  daya  old,  should  be  filtered 
tbrough  epcnge  just  befi»e  vtmg. 

So  much  for  ihe  material  i  now  fbr  the  manipulation, 
which  may  be  separated  into  five  oporations  : 

1.  I  coat  the  plate  and  seDsitiae  in  the  usual  vray,  and 
drain  on  Uotting  paper  for  half  a  minute. 

2.  Place  it  in  a  bath  containing  five  grains  c£  nitrate  of 
rilver  to  tiie  ounce,  move  it  about  for  hau  a  nunttte,  drain, 
and  wipe  the  back  with  blotting  paper. 

3.  Attach  a  pneumatic  hoh^  aKd  poor  on  carefully  (for 
stercosoopio  aize)  three  drachmi  of  distilled  water ;  kutf 
this  movmg  over  flfveiy  part  of  the  plate  fbr  a  fnr  seconds, 
and  pour  tm. 

4.  Pour  on  oneand  a  half  dracbnu  prepared attnmen.  luid 
cause  it  to  flow  backward  and  fraward  fbr  a  minate,  making 
euro  that  it  has  been  in  oontaet  with  evayportion  of  the 
surface  bcforeponring 

5.  Wash  off  the  albumen  hy  pouring  very  gently  at  one 
end,  and  sliding  the  glass  from  comer  to  comer,  four  ouncs 
of  water,  drain,  wipe  the  back,  and  set  up  on  blotting  paper 
to  dry. 

The  second  bath  may  seem  an  unnecessary  adtUtion  to  the 
more  gcnaal  method  of  doing  the  whole  washing  at  one 
opwation,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  ao ;  the  difficulty  of  goUing 
the  water  to  flow  eroify  over  tlie  plate  just  removed  fnsn 
the  senaitiains  batii  hi -altogether  obviated,  and  the  risk  of 
unequal  wasldttg  avoided. 

The  accompanjr>Dg  picture  was  taken  two  months  a^ 
in  for^  seconds,  m  weak  sunshine,  on  a  |Aate  five  weeks  olJ, 
with  a  Bingle  lens  of  seven  inches  focus  and  -fy  stop. 

I  have  reccntiy  been  cxpi^oiunting  with  a  view  to  drying 
bv  artificial  heat,  and,  thiuking  it  may  be  appliud  wiih 
advantage,  have  set  about  dcvisiiijj:  an  arrangement  for  thiit 
punxxe.  It  coiisiets  of  a  lighl-tight  box  eighteen  inclns 
high,  nine  inches  deep,  and  cightvun  inches  broad.  Thno 
inches  from  tho  bottom  there  is  a  shelf  perforated  liuc, 
supported  on  several  crosa  wires,  and  covered  with  two  or 
tiiree  pUos  of  bkittii^  paper.  On  each  side  tiiere  is  a  ibp 
of  wood  with  four  notches  two  Inches  apart,  intended  to 
Bui^iort  four  glass  rods  at  a  height  of  tax  and  a  half  inches 
frnn  the  tine  shell  Between  the  shelf  and  the  bottom  thcro 
is  a  steam-tight  tin  pan,  two  inches  deep,  and  the  full  sizu  of 
the  box.  The  only  opening  to  this  is  a  tube  ctaning  throu;ih 
the  side  of  the  box.  This  is  attached  by  a  coupliu;;  to  a  tin 
tube  which  is  attached  to  the  tubo  oomiu^'  l>om  the  stlH- 
head  oS  an  ordinary distillod-wattA^  apparatus;  or,  v>hat  ai?i 
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anjiwer  just  as  irdl,  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  The  platce 
rat  oa  wo  blottiofr  pi^ier,  and  lean  with  one  e(*<ge  axaiiiBt 
tbo  slna  Todi,  whun  dicrald  be  movAUc,  ao  tbit  in  com- 
BMweing  ftll  mt  the  Iwt  wmj  be  taken  ont  aod  a  frnh  tod 
pat  in  M  eadi  nnr  a  oomplsted.  Near  the  top  of  the  box 
there  abonkl  be  a  amall  ahof  on  which  isphceda  dish  con- 
taining come  qnick'lime,  which  wUl  absorb  the  mcosture  as 
it  is  dnren  from  tiieplates.  To  complete  the  whole  a  tfaer- 
moraeter  bulb  may  be  inserted  throngh  a  hole  in  the  top,  and 
with  a  "  bunsen  borner,"  or  even  an  ordtQai7  gas  jet  placed 
below  the  still  or  teaJtctUe,  the  tem pasture  maj  be  re^- 
lated  at  pleasnre.  Br-the-bye  I  had  almost  for^tten  a  word 
about  deTelo{nDg.  Gallic  acid  gives  the  best  picture,  but  it 
is  so  tedious  in  its  opcratioi  that  I  have  laid  it  aside. 
Pjrogallic  acid  is  the  thing,  and  I  am  at  present  most 
moocMful  with 

^TOS«nic  add       .»    «  1  grain, 

Glacul  Metlc  add  «   »  10  drupa. 

Alcoltol        ...  .„      ...  H,  lU  dmpf. 

Water  dirttUed  «.      ...  1  ounce. 

In  warm  weatiwr  twen^  drops  of  the  acetic  acid  will  be 
ro^uiredf  but  at  this  season  the  retarding  effect  of  such  a 
qa-inti^  is  too  great. 

I  lovcl  and  moisten  the  plate,  au<l  to  six*  drachms  of  the 
dt>vijjoiiing  solution  add  four  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver^  half  a  drachm  to  the  oance,  pour  on  and  kew  it  con- 
atantJr  movii^.  lUi  wiUTVTomn  be  fbaul  eaflfiaent  for 
the  whcAa  (^roratitoD ;  but  ahonld  it  get  dark  and  aeeni  to  be 
acting  rety  alow^,  or  not  at  all  mm  a  time,  it  should  be 
thrown  ctt  and  a  fresh  qnantitj  applied. 

I  fix  with  byposnlidute  oi  soda,  three  or  four  ounces  to 
tihejpmt,  and  vaniisa  with  a  solution  of  gum  benacKn  in 

P.  S.— I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  meanDemflnt  of 
ibe  drying  chamber  ia  for  stcreosoope  plater,  and  that  with 
it  four  docen  maf  be  dried  at  once. 


^  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERIA. 
NO.  UL — (continued.) 
I  WAS  obliged  to  admit  to  myself  that  there  was  very  little 
idtaaoe  (rf  my  presence  on  the  plateau  being  unknown,  the 
presence  of  the  horses,  and  their  being  teth«ed,  would  have 
told  the  thief  that  somebody  must  be  in  the  naghbouriiood, 
and  there  was  no  difficult  m  the  way  of  anybody  seeang  my 
tent  from  the  wood  without  mj  seeing  him ;  bendee,  he 
miglit  have  come  cHoae  to  the  tent  while!  was  inside  without 
mj  iMingawweof  it.  Thve  wasoneaonroettf  eonaolation, 
anil  that  was  in  the  thouf^t  that  the  tiiief  mij^t  have  no 
Aimda  within  reach,  and  nught  be  ao  weD  sat&ed  himself 
with  the  spinl  he  had  tinSij  got,  as  not  to  return.  Of 
oome  I  bad  not  ventured  oat'  witbont  that  light  revolver 
of  3Vantar*a  with  which  you  are  fiuniliar.  The  shdkh  had 
emdally  cavtifMied  me  on  that  matter ;  some  of  the  Arab 
tnbes  looking  mnii  it  as  an  btmour  to  take  a  man's  lifb 
withont  the  sliglitest  provocation,  and  from  prudselj  the 
■asse  motive  as  inspired  Cooper's  noUe  savages  m  thor  hunt 
for  sealpa,  wbether  of  men,  women,  w  children :  the  estima- 
tion in  which  soeh  an  Arab  is  lidd  ammghis  tribe  being  in 
psoportion  to  the  Uood  he  baa  died.  But  though  I  was 
-armsd,  I  had  not  the  least  Indinatiin  to  take  the  ioe  of  any 
hanan  being;  oa  the  ocmtniy,  the  intense  dread  I  have 
of  giving  p^  to  anv  fiving  thing  is  eucb  that  I  should  be 
■shamnd  to  acknowledge  it  to  the  people  among  whom  I  am 
DOW  living but  I  soon  found  the  jnstice  of  the  obeervation 
made  b^  the  French  lad^  when  the  priest  told  her,  with 
wnirhsBiSt  that  Siint  Denis  bad  walked  two  whole  leaguflB 
wiui  his  head  in  his  hand, — that  in  such  cases  "  the  first  step 
is  the  <mly  difilculty,**  as  you  will  see. 

If  there  had  been  a  certainty  of  my  reaching  the  camp 
in  safii^  Igr  walking,  I  woold  have  Udden  n^  camera, 

*  For  iteKMoep*  pMaa 


secreted  my  negatives  in  the  best  way  I  coulil.  nml 
have  Btart«i  otf ;  but  the  chances  of  my  doing  so 
were  very  problematical,  as  snne  tii  the  natives  who 
had  heea  (Uepeaei  by  the  BVeodi  tnx^  wore  jHetty 
certain  to  be  prowUng  about  as  near  the  camp  as  tluiy 
dared,  in  the  hope  of  picking  a  etraggla-.  It  was 
already  dusk,  and  would  be  dark  before  I  could  get  clear  of 
the  wood,  so  I  was  ol^ged  to  give  up  that  idea,  and  wait, 
with  as  much  patience  as  I  could  command,  for  the  return  of 
the  Arab,  who  I  felt  certain  would  be  accompanied  by  iho 
aheikh.  As  an  additional  means  <tf  BOBtaiuoc  my  equanimity 
I  did  what  every  man  who  isaocnstomed  to  bemu^  alooeis 
sure  to  do — I  flUed  a  meerBchaum,  and  oommenced  smoking. 
I  was  utting  inside  my  tcmt,  which  was  partly  <jpeai,  my 
revolver  lybg  on  my  Knees,  when  I  heard  a  report,  and 
almost  (dmultaneously  there  was  a  commotion  aimmg  w 
teeth,  and  a  jingling  among  my  chemicato.  The shookl 
reodved  was  so  sodden,  tiiat,  from  some  cause  or  other,  pro- 
bably fear,  I  did  not  stir ;  neverthelen,  I  had  {reeence  of 
mind  to  take  m>  my  |nstol,  and,  in  what  was  probably  a  few 
seconds,  but  whidi  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time,  J  saw  tbe 
muzzle  of  a  gun  projecting  from  behind  a  bash,  and  then  the 
figure  of  what  appaured  a  naked  man  came  cautiously  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  my  tent.  I  was  ev«i  at  tbat 
moment  undecided  what  to  do ;  I  did  not  like  the  idea 
shooting  him,  and  if  there  had  been  any  hope  making  my- 
self undmtood  by  him,  I  believe  I  should  have  triM  the 
effect  of  a  parley.  He  came  sneaking  along — in  this  reqieet 
also  resembling  the  ttabU  savage — thinung,  no  doubt, 
that  his  shot  had  taken  effect.  The  moutti  oi  the  gun 
was  within  a  yard  of  mr  boc^,  whoi,  almost  meohanicidiy, 
I  r^aed  the  pistd  and  fired.  The  gun  fell  to  the  ^roand, 
and  I  had  just  time  to  move  my  legs  a  little  aside  out 
of  the  way  of  the  body  when  it  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground  beside  me.  I  was  seised  wilb  such  horror  that  I 
eptajxg  np  and  ran  off  towards  the  ravine.  Soon,  however, 
other  tbou^ta — thon^ls  as  to  my  own  safeW-snade  me 
think  with  indifierenoeonwhathadpustoocarrea;  sopoweav 
fill  ia  the  feeling  of  -  sdf-preaervatiou.  From  what  I  had 
heard  of  the  mannen  of  the  Araba,  I  knew  there  waa  a 
poaulMlity  of  the  man  whom  I  had  iost  shot  bong  alone,  and 
chat  he  was  the  thief  who  had  stoTim  the  horses,  and  whose 
greed  had  induced  him  to  return  akme,  that  tbcve  be 
none  with  whom  he  would  have  to  share  the  pluiu]^,  think- 
ing, probably,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in'shootiiw  a 
man  whom  he  might  attack  unawares;  and  oertainlv,  u  Z 
had  been  sitting  outside  my  tent  instead  of  ioMde,  wnm  it 
was  impossible  to  see  me  at  a  few  yards  distance,  I  should 
not  now  have  the  plessure  of  writing  to  you,  mx  would  you, 
or  any  of  my  otner  friends,  have  ever  known  that  my 
bones  were,  bleaching  on  a  mountain  in  Africa.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  the  knowledge  that  the  recent  defeat  of 
tiie  Arabs  had  soattered  them  about  in  the  vicii4^,  for 
these  men  when  defieated  never  go  right  away  at  cniGe,  bat 
hong  about  the  spot  onder  sheltra  of  the  bushes  and  rooks 
untu  the  vioton  have  retreated,  and  there  w^s  every  proba- 
bility of  the  report  of  firearms  bringing  them  to  the  sftot. 
There  was  no  way  of  escape  open  to  me;  the  small  Intttf 
table-land  on  whioi  I  was,  wsa  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
BP  ravine,  tiie  side  of  which  was  almost  perpendicular,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  littie  shnibs  at  conedder- 
abls  distances  from  each  other,  offered  no  salient  prants  for 
the  h<i,nd  or  fbot ;  and  on  the  oUiegr  1^  the  thidc  trees,  wliicb 
inclosed  me  in  a  semicircle.  Sfy  feelingB,  as  I  waited  in 
the  momentary  expectation  of  an  atto^  were  in  truth 
indescribdile,  for  I  nelly  do  not  remember  what  they  were. 
I  Tsoidlect  t^  I  ftlt  an  intenee  diesd  of  dying,  not  so  mooh, 
I  fim<^,  at  the  thought  of  death  and  its  oonsequencea,  as  of 
the  rain  I  must  suffer  before  death. 

My  pm  is  not  that  (rf'a  ready  writer,  at  I  tfo^t  dsecribe 
what  Allowed  in  the  style  of  an  author  with  whose  wtvla 
youare&mifiar,  thus:— I  placed  myself  witb  my  hack  to  the 
ravine,  and  drtennined  to  seQ  my  hfe  dearly.  In  that  mo- 
ment, with  dcathitaringme  in  the  foco,  theiuiage  of  tliQoJd 
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hotne  ron  up  before  me,  with  my  kind  old  &ther  dtting 
beside  the  fire  in  the  ^miliar  room  he  caJlod  hie  stndj. 
There  hong  the  well-remembered  whip  with  which,  when  a 
boy  home  from  college  fear  the  hoUdajB,  I  had  thrashed  the 
biggest  bully  in  the  county.   There,  too,  &c.,  &c.,  &o. 

Or,  perhape,  a  graver  style  would  be  bettor  suited  to  the 
occanon — dropping  the  firrt  person  and  aasaming  the  third, 
tims : — DarkneeB  was  spreading  her  sabto  wings  orer  the 
earth,  and  the  dazzling  orb  that  bears  the  name  of  her  who 
erst  on  Ida^  mount  reccdved  the  golden  apple,  prize  of 
the  ftirat,  gantie  Aphrodite,  shone  with  a  Instm  unknown 
hi  oolder  lands  and  mtxedooc^skiefL  The  bold  and  daring 
nhotographer  (the  real  Prometheos,  who  sedzes  hearen^ 
fight  ana  derotes  it  to  his  will)  gated  at  the  lifeless  corpse 
from  which  the  soul  had  be^  divorced  1^  his  hand.  A 
solemn  awe  stole  over  his  smrit — the  awe  which  the  living 
feel  in  darknen  beside  the  oodles  of  the  dead;  .  .  .  . 
and  so  on  ad  lib. 

Perhaps  yon  may  think  I  e^peak  of  tho  matter  with  too 
much  lightneB ;  bat  bdiera  me  I  fed  as  deepfy  grateftal  to 


the 

In  plain  language,  what  realty  pasud  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  ImIowb: — prepared  myself  as  well  aa  I  could 
for  die  eneomiter,  whioh  seemed  more  imnnimt  every 
moment.  I  wished  myself  at  home,  or  anywhere  than  where 
I  was ;  and  altt^ether  I  passed  a  mauvait  quart  (TftAtre,"* 
before  I  distinguished  six  or  seven  half -naked  Arabs  creep- 
ing along  throogh  the  boshes.  B  was  yoy  difficult  to  make 
liiiem  ont^  in  ocmseqnence  of  ibe  trees  in  the  baekgnmnd; 
bat  one's  eyesight,  aa  well  as  strnte  other  &cultieB,  are 
rendered  much  more  powerful  by  peril,  and  certainly,  I 
fimcy,  I  was  never  much  nearer  death  than  at  that  moment. 
I  lay  perfectly  still  behind  a  bush,  and  watched  their 
graduaiapproach  to  where  I  was  concealed.  At  one  time 
uiey  drew  together  and  held  a  conversatilon,  and  I  b^n  to 
entertain  a  s^ght  hope  that  tbecy  were  aboot  to  give  np  the 
aeaioh ;  faat  jot  then  tme  at  mem  Kpgtutd  to  £aw  atten- 
ticm  to  the  tent,  and  these  was  a  has^  move  towards  it.  I 
gaessed  tliey  had  discovered  tlu  body;  and  a  minnte  or  two 
afterwards  I  was  convinced  of  it,  Ibr  one  of  thera  flashed 
some  powder  in  a  pistd,  and  set  fin  to  a  isece  of  rag,  I  pre- 
sume ibr  the  par[wae(tf  examining  the  &ce.  They  were  in 
the  act  of  conferring  t<^ether,  when  I  heard  the  tramming 
of  horses ;  and  forgetting  that  these  fellows  might  nave 
companiona  on  horaebeck,  I  concluded  at  once  t&t  it  was 
wy  mend  the  sheikh,  and  jumped  up  from  my  hiding-plaoe 
and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  was  very  near 
ksing  my  life  in  oonsequence,  for  the  natives  round  the  tent 
cstu^tnghtof  me,  and  there  was  a  pet^  general  diacliai^ 
idmmtnm.  yartamately  I  waa  not miwbtken  in  snpporing 
tiiat  it  was  the  sheikh,  who,  together  with  his  brother  and 
tineeof  hfsmen,  had  cone  tose^me.  was  a  good 

^al<tf  firing  for  two  <v  three  minutes  on  both  sides,  and  my 
revolver  was  not  sOent  during  that  period :  bat  less  mischief 
was  done  than  I  expected.  On  our  mda  uiere  was  one  man 
wounded,  and  on  the  oUier  there  was  one  shot  dead,  and 
another  left  on  the  ground  unable  to  escape,  and  who,  I  am 
afraid  to  say,  vras  disposed  of  quietly  by  one  of  the  Spahis. 
My  caxaen  and  tiie  other  apparatus  waa  divided  among  the 
part7,  and  I  moonted  behind  Hamed  en  eroupe.  Of  course 
I  had  to  relate  all  tliat  had  taken  place,  and  they  listened  to 
the  tale  with  aa  much  (tf  coohiess  as  if  it  had  been,  a  matter 
of  everyday  oooorrwoe.  In  tlie  matter  of  ooolnen  I  imi- 
tated thein;  but  I  made  a  nsohition  in  mj  own  niind~-and 
I  don*t  think.l  am  likcfy  to  break  it  eather-^lhat  if  ever  I 
aooompapied  aujother  expedition,  I  would  take  oaie  never  to 
place  Euyself  in  a  rimilar  position. 

Mj  mst  thought  on  reaching  the  camp  was  of  my  nega- 
tires.  I  txpaaeS  iba  case,  and— 4ot  to  my  8ar{irise,  cer- 
ti^ily,  fer  I  nthsr  eaqieoted  to  fiiid  aometiiuig  of  the  sort— 


*  For  ttw  beoeSt  of  oar  7iniiie«r  nkden  w«  m»r  mention  that  "mm 
ffMXMtf  t«(rt iTAciir* "  ban  tdbnullo Fltncb phnN,  tMSManlnaior  whlcb 
will  bg  lufllcleot^  erldont  {ros  Its  uunl  transUiloii— bad  Qurtcr  of  u> 


but,  to  my  great  vexation,  I  found  that  the  lull  had  cracked 
three  of  the  negatives,  and  had  finally  lodged  in  the  collo- 
dion bottie,  the  tontents  of  which  sligfaUy  iq'ured  some 
others.  I  think  now  that  1  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
having  saved  any,  and  I  hope  I  shall  iiave  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  at  the  Fhotograr^c  Society's  rooms,  in  your 
company,  when  I  return  to  Eogbuid — Uiat  will  he  some 
compenBati<m  for  the  peril  I  incuned  in  getting  them. 

Long  before  yon  reodve  this  letter  I  bEiSI  be  on  my  way 
to  Hamed^  dooar.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  simd  you  a 
letter  from  thore  is  doob^;  bat  if  it  be  possible,  yen  diaU 
hear  fknn  ne. 

Remember  me  to  ,  and  if  there  is  anythlnct 

in  tiiu  letter  which  strikes  you  as  bemg  effotistical,  pray 
don't  poblish  it.  Thne  is,  as  you  know,  nouing  I  dread  so 
maohaBbeingevenaaqieetedaflioastmg.^Teiytni^yoan, 

C.  A. 

P.3. — Jf  jaa  know,  or  hear  <£,  any  photographer  oomin^c 
oat  here,  will  yon  endeaTonr  to  send  me  aa  moch  ecJlodion 
of  ^  make  as  he  wiU  be  kind  enouj^  to  take  ohaige  of? 


PRRPARATTOy  OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

BT  BAXOir  TOir  ZJKDIO. 

One  of  tiie  most  ordinal^  methods  of  prepAring  iodide 
<tf  potaasiam  ooosistB  in  mingling,  by  weight,  three  parts 
of  iodine  with  metallic  iron  and  water ;  then  filtering  tho 
eohition  of  iodide  of  iron  which  results,  treating  it  witii 
another  part  of  iodine,  and  precintating  the  iron  with  car- 
bonated or  caustic  potash,  when  the  solution  is  complete;  at 
the  same  time  a  Mack  oxide  of  iron  deposits  itstuf,  and  is 
washed  with  fiuality.  This  jproceee,  executed  on  a  krgs 
scale,  presents  snne  inconveniences.  The  solution  of  tho 
iodine,  and  its  transformatirai  into  iodide  of  iron,  is  effected 
ve^  slowly :  the  liquid  must  be  heated,  much  water  t»ed, 
and  the  operation  must  be  performed  in  a  poroeUin  or  glaaa 
vessel,  becanse,  if  an  iron  one  be  used,  the  per-iodidc  chutges 
rapidly  into  pioto-iodide;  and  the  purposed  olgee^  is 
to  ocmvert  tiie  itoa  into  msgnetie  (aile,.iB  not  attained. 
Kow  this  difficulty  may  be  overeomeby  a  e^ht  modification. 

The  iodide  of  iron  is  fint  prepared  as  abote  mentifmed ; 
but  instead  of  dissolving  the  other  titird  of  iodine  in  the 
iodide,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  weak  sohitian  of  potash;  or,  if  it 
be  defied  to  prepare  the  iodide  of  sodium,  in  dilate  solutioa 
of  soda,  and  hy  means  of  this  solution  the  precipitation  of 
the  iodkle  of  iron  is  prooeeded  with.  The  quantity  of  tho 
alkaline  solution  shoum  be  a  little  lees  than  woud  be  required 
for  the  oompiete  ptecipitataon,  which  is  ccatdudei  with  a 
suitable  dose  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  precipitate,  under 
the  form  oi  a  balky  volnminoas  mass,  ameara  to  be  <rf  a 
very  unequal  composition;  bat  if  left  in  obscurity,  imd  fite- 
qumtty  shakrai,  the  protoxide  unites  perfectly  with  the  per- 
oxide, and  forms  the  magneAs  cmde,  which  by  two  or 
tiuee  wsshings  is  cranplete^  freed  from  the  alkaline  iodide. 
If,  to  form  the  iodide  efinm  only  two  parts  of  iodine  instead 
ot  three  be  employed,  and  a  third  purt  be  disserved  in  ttaa 
caustic  alkali  intoided  for  the  ^seciiBtation,  l^dnriied  oxide 
of  iron  is  obtained,  which  is  very  fine  aiui  pure,  and  can 
be  easily  washed,  though  less  readily  perhaps  than  the  mag- 
netic oxide.  Baron  laebig  is  of  <^iinion,  tl)at  this  method 
will  obviate  the  losses  snsUined  by  other  modes  (tf  prepar- 
ation. 


THE  STEBEOSCOPIC  AKGLE, 
An  extract  which  we  made  from  the  Literary  Gazelle, 
in  v(d.  t  p,  lA,  on  the  "  Sterooecopic  Angle,"  has  caused 
a  discussion  of  some  scientific  inipt^tance  m  our  columns. 
At  vol.  i.  p.  08  appeared  a  reply  to  that  extract  hy  Mr. 
Lake  Price,  which  called  forth  an  able  letter  from  a  most 
eminent  scientifio  gentlomuij  under  Bgnatoxe  of  "J.  F.  W.H,** 
p.  110. 

In  the  last  iBsoe  of  onr  excdlmt  omtan^ocaiy  there  ia  a 
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■eplj  to  Mr.  Price's  letter,  which  we  feel  it  right  to  extract, 
y  that  we  may  put  oar  read^  in  full  poascBBion  of  the  discus- 
''sioii,  as  it  is  one  which  roust  be  interesting  to  all  ecientific 
jilvotograplMffB,   Our  contanporary  atatea  i — 

"  In  a  review  of  Hr.  Xwko  Price's  '  Manual  of  Photographic 
Manipalatkn*  (Literary  Gazette^  August  7),  we  took  oocasi<at 
to  flBue  Bome  remarks  on  the  sulgeot  of  what  are  called  $tereo- 
aooiHo  Aogieu.  Mr.  Price  hud  down  the  rule  ttiak  tar  objects 
beywid  tea  feet  from  the  eye,  the  oanuras  used  in  tai^ 
sctt^  TiewB  must  be  placed  farther  ^art  in  propcfftion  as  the 
dis^ce  of  the  prinrapal  object  increasea.  For  a  view,  for 
example,  in  which  a  mountiUn  was  ten  miles  o^  the  oameras 
sixmid  be  fi/ly  yards  apart  This  rule,  we  said,  was  based  on 
an  erroneous  principle;  and  we  endeavoured  to  show  that^ 
irtiilst  a  jgrooter  ^fpearsnce  of  wdiai  would  unquostaonably  be 
given  by  increasing  the  distanoe  between  the  cameras,  the  only 
poasiUe  means  of  obtuning  a  stei<^y-bithfkil  lepresentetion  of 
any  view  or  olgect  as  it  would  be  seen  by  both  theiiuman  eyes  at 
oucc^  is  to  have  the  lenses  of  the  stareosooiao  cameras  about  ti>e 
same  distance  q>art  as  the  hiunan  eyes  are.  Our  exoellent 
oontewUKWgy,  the  '^kotoffrofiHe  Nmet,'  did  us  the  honour  to 
tnusferourTflmarks  to  its  p^e^  and  Uit  week,  after  an  interral 
of  neai^  three  months,  that  joaraalomtained  a  long  letter  in 
reply  from  Mr.^  Frioc^  in  which  he  says  that  ho  is  "quite  pre- 
pared to  wiMntain  the  Statement  tlut  he  made  in  his  book.*  It 
would  be  inoonvenioitf  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  carry  on  a 
discusnon  after  any  such  Wiion  as  this ;  but  there  is,  in  fact, 
.no  room  for  lUscusEioa  in  the  mattn-.  Mr.  Price  'maintains  * 
his  ftmner  statement,  and  twMwtaina  something  more,  for  hei 
goes  oa  to  aqr,  *  I  maintain  that  if  you  attempt  to  give  any 
stereosot^  representation  of  the  sun  thhee  xnouaAND  inLBS 
or  man  (the  cspitals  are  his  own)  would  not  be  too  much  for 
the  cameras  to  stand  apart.'  But  he  does  not  make  the  slightest 
■Unarai  to  fidelity  of  rcpreseotation,  on  irtiioh  our  remarks 
entirely  hinged.  We  never  doubted,  bnt^  on  the  ooutrary, 
expready  tttHei,  that  greater '  rotund  effect,*  as  he  calls  it^  wod^d 
be  obtaiiaed  bjr  the  scfparation  of  the  cameras.  Our  proposition 
WW,  that  a  strictly  true  representation  oould  only  possibly  be 
obtained  by  having  the  lenses  of  the  camera  or  cameras  the 
distanoe  of  the  human  eyes  whatever  the  distance  of  the 
principel  object  might  be.  we  admitted  that,  for  particular 
noTposea,  soientiflo  or  otherwise,  an  exaggerated  relief  might  be 
oeorable;  but  we  urged,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  that  in  such 
oases  the  stereographs  should  bear  on  them  a  statement  of  the 
htiL   Mr.  Piioe  hae  simply  nusconceived  the  argnownt." 


PHOTOUTHOGRAPHT, 

Mb.  W.  £.  KEwnm  has  taken  out  a  patent  fbr  what  ie 
described  ai)  "Ab  improved  pcooen  fiv  pcodndng  photo- 
girafaie  pktnrea  <v  designs  on  the  flui&ce  sto^ 
BO  that  inqraskniB  be  taken  thecefrmt  the  process 
of  fitbognqduc  printing."  TVe  have  not  space  lor  the 
^wdficaHon*  Imt  we  will  som  up  as  briefly  as  poautde  its 
princtpal  features.  A  litlu^iraphio  stone,  or  zinc  plate^  is 
ooatea  with  a  st^ataou  composed  of  t  quart  of  water,  4 
ounces  of  gum  arable,  160  grains  of  sugar,  and  a  lixe 
quantity  of  tuchromate  of  ^taasa.  The  stone  thus  ^e- 
pered  is  keptin  the  dark  until  dry,  and  is  then  exposed  in 
the  camera,  or  the  mcture  is  laid  upon  it  and  printed  u^n 
it,  fay  the  action  of  light.  The  efiect  of  the  luminoos  action 
is,  to  render  the  gam  almost  insolnUe.  The  stone  is  then 
iva^ed  with  a  atdatioa  of  soap,  tiie^coating  is  readily 
removed  from  those  parts  which  nave  not  boui  acted  upon 
the  li^t,  the  soap  is  decomposed  on  the  sor&ce  of  tJie 
tiau^  and  a  printing  sur&ee  is  Aamed :  "  the  action  of  the 
soap  bdng  inverBely  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  gam  was  fixed  by  the  light."  The  stone  thus  prepared 
is  washed  with  water,  and  when  dry  receives  a  coating  of 
printer's  ink  from  the  roller,  whidi,  by  uniting  with  the 
soap,  gires  additional  body  to  the  jdoture.  When  variations 
of  limt  and  shade  are  required,  the  sur&ce  of  the  stone  is 
zDu^ened,  bat  this  ia  not  necessary  when  only  blacks  and 
vhitesare  required.  The  ^ecification  ia  rather  comprehen- 
RtTe,  fiv  it  declares  the  pmortiicma  of  the  ingredienta  given 
above  not  to  be  rigid,  whue  varioos  eubetancee,  not  decom- 


posable by  bichromate  of  potassa,  may  be  substitttted  for  tlie 
sugar;  and  the  coating  not  acted  upon  may  be  removed  by 
other  solutions  than  that  of  soap.  NevertiideBB  he  will 
consider  the  employment  of  any  (u  these  prooesM  an  in- 
fringement of  his  patent. 

This  process  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  past  by 
Messrs.  Cutting  and  Bradford  of  Boston,  U.  S.  The 
difference  between  this  process  and  that  of  M.  Poitevin,  as 
described  in  the  "  Photogbaphic  News,"  t<J,  i.  p.  JOG, 
is,  that  in  the  fiarmerthe  ink  adheres  to  tlioee  parts  of  the 
stone  upon  which  the  lig^t  has  not  acted,  wbness  in  the 
latter  it  adheres  to  those  parts  where  the  li^t  tuM  acted. 


FBESEByATlVE  PROCESS  WITn  BASPBERRT 
SYRUP. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Tmts  of  AVedneaday, 
the  17th  uist.  We  nmy  state  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
there  mentioned  is  one  of  our  ocOTewondents,  and  a  frequent 
oontribntor  to  the  pages  of  the  "PHoroaBAPBic  News." 
We  were  in  possession  of  all  the  infiumation  contained 
below  some  months  ago,  bat  as  our  success  with  the  process 
was  very  uncertain,  we  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  place 
lha  process  before  our  readers,  espemally  as  the  employment 
of  so  remarkably  indefinite  a  compound  as  an  articTe  of  con- 
fectionery aeomed  to  us  a  step  in  the  wrcmg  direction. 

*  ToAe  Eilioriff  tlte  Thuu 

"SiQ, — The'Bev.  J.  Lawson  Sisson,  who  resides  at  T4v^"ii^me, 
and  whose  excellent  'turpentine-waxed  paper'  ne^Uives  are 
well  known  to  photographers,  baa  commimicated  to  us  a  new 
'  dry '  otdlodion  process.  As  this  process  is  certein  and  simple 
— even  more  so  than  the  *  Fothergill '  proo^  which  you  pub- 
lished some  months  sinc^  and  as  the  speramens  we  have  seen 
enaUe  us  to  say  that  it  is  unquestionably  aucoDeshil,  we  ask 
leave,  throagh  your  oolumns,  to  give  Uie  following  deBoription 

aie  manipulation. 

"  The  pwes  which  it  is  intended  to  pr^iace  being  properiy 
cleaned,  proceed  thu? ;  Have  four  didies  of  tbe  usual  kind,  in 
three  of  them  put  sufficient  filt^^  rain  water  (distalled  water 
would  be  better)  to  thoroughly  cover  a  plate,  in  the  fourth  dish 
put  about  the^same  quantity  of  raspberry  syrup  and  water,  in 
the  proportions  of  ^  ounce  of  syrup  to  8  ounces  of  distuled 
water.  (The  raspberry  syrup,  which  there  are  chemical  reasoos 
for  usng,  is  that  usually  sold  by  confectioners.)  Arrange  the 
dishes  side  by  side,  the  eymp  dish  being  last.  A  plate  is  t^cn 
coated  and  senntised  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  is  put,  film 
upwds,  in  the  first  water  dish.  A  second  plate  is  coated  aud 
sensitiaed,  and  when  ready  to  be  Uftod  frmn  the  nitrate  bath, 
the  first  ^late  is  removed  to  the  saocmd  wstmr  didi.  Ha  seorad 
plato  bemg  put  ia  the  first  watu  lUsh.  A  third  plate  is  then 
prepared,  and  plates  one  and  two  moved  on  to  the  adjoining 
dishes;  then  a  fourth  {date  is  sensitised,  and  at  this  stage  plate 
one  is  immersed  in  the  syrup  (Uah,  and  plates  two  aud  Uiree  in 
tlw  second  and  third  water  dishes.  After  preparing  a  fifth 
plate,  plate  one  is  ready  to  be  lifted  from  the  ^tyrup  diw,  and  is 
then  placed  i^i^  upon  bh^iting  psfier,  to  drain  and  diy. 

"  In  Qns  oner  the  process  is  continued,  flie  time  required  for 
coating  and  soidtisbg  a  plate  measuring  exactly  the  time  any 
othw  plate  dun  remain  in  ora  of  the  ttmr  didies.  The  plates 
will  ke^  as  long,  and,  in  lue^  are  quite  as  senmtive  as  those 
prmred  by  any  of  the  existing  keeping  prooeeses ;  there  are 
no  uistering  or  albumen  dMoultjes,  nor  is  any  special  condition 
ot  ocUodhm  or  hatii  requisite. 

*'Mr.  BisBoii  uses  the  n^nsrr  pyngallio  developer,  merely, 
in  the  first  ^aoe,  putting  for  a  nw  aeomids  a  Utfie  water  on  the 
negative.— We  are^  nr,  your  obedicsit  ssmut^ 

"JTev.U."  'MussaT  sad  Hx^ni. 


A  New  Pbopebtt  of  Febshlt-cu^ed  CBixcoiX.— 
The  sdntions  of  ulver  in  nitric  add,  whether  neutral  or  and, 
and  ohlmide  of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia,  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  freddy  calcined  wood  (duroosl.  The  silvw  is  soon  seen 
to  cover  the  charooal  in  the  most  besutiftd  msoner  j  it  some- 
times appears  .crystallised. — Compin  Smdut. 
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0  KATUBB  or  THB  METJUA 

Simnlh  H  a  motail  not  wed  in  {dwtognpbjr  as  yet  Tia 
nriooipftl  use  i»  in  AtkjSt  m  it  oommanicates  ftuiUUtT  to 
otbsr  motals.  An  alloy  coropoeod  of  5  ports  of  biBmath,  2 
of  tin,  and  3  of  lead,  can  be  nsed  for  taking  impreanonB 
fimn  seals,  gema,  and  any  haid-engraved  aurface.  It  is 
from  an  alloy  of  this  kind,  vith  the  addition,  probably,  of  a 
little  meEcniT,  that  those  spoons  are  made  wiaeh,  if  used  to 
otir  n  cup  of  veiy  bot  tea,  sni^ao  the  bolder  rndting 
away- 

Arsenic  is  a  ffrayish-wbite  metal,  of  a  volatile  nature;  if 
thrown  on  red-Hot  cbarcoal  It  boms,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  out  a  strong  odour  of  garlic ;  the  result  of  tho  combus- 
tion is  a  white-coloured  wde,  onnmonly,  though  impro- 
pariy,  cal^  araoiic.  Somewhat  similar  to  anenic  in  some 
of  its  properties,  is  tlu  new  metal  Ascorered  Sir  J. 
llcrschdl,  and  named  by  him  jnnomum,  a  deacnption  of 
which  ii  giTon  at  p.  86,  vol.  i.,  of  tiiis  journal.  LisensitiTe- 
nesB  to  hght,  its  saHs  equal  any  known  substance;  but 
farth»  experiments  are  necessarr  before  it  can  be  known 
how  &r  it  can  be  rendered  arailable  for  photographic  por- 
po3es. 

There  are  some  other  metals  boude  those  wo  have  enomo- 
rated  above,  bnt  the;j'  do  not  appear  to  ua.  either  in  Ihem-* 
salves  or  oomlnned  witJi  other  subetances,  to  be  available  for 
photomphic  porpoaeB.  Indeed,  some  of  those  we  have 
treated  <a  an  not  at  present  used ;  but  we  have  thought  it 
adnasible  to  describe  them,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  onnpori- 
tion  may  lead  to  the  discOTery  of  seme  method  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  rendered  nsefol  servants  of  photography. 
The  diaooray  d  Sir  Jdm  Hoschel,  refearred  to  above,  as 
well  as  the  apdieation  of  the  nttnte  of  ntamnm  to  the 
printing  of  poaitiTes,  are  aigoments  in  ftvourof  theooone 
\rc  have  potsoed. 

HCTAUIG  OXI&B8. 

We  shall  now  Fn>ceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  tho  oxides- 
The  ozidea  ftmnea  by  the  ocHulMnation  of  metals  with  oxygen 
may  be  claand  as  basic,  neutral,  or  acid.  The&cuiomei 
oxides  are  those  which  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts ;  such 
are  the  oxides  of  potasium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  silver, 
which  yield  the  salts  of  potasaa,  soda,  Hme,  and  diver.  Each 
metal  mnudieB  at  least  one  base ;  that  ia,  an  oxide  capable 
of  uniting  with  aeida  to  form  salts,  llie  neutral  metallic 
oxides  are  those  which  have  no  tendeoCT  to  unite  dther  with 
acids  or  bases.  The  metoUfe  aeidt  arethose  which  nnite  with 
bases  to  pfodnoe  salts:  thus  the  acida  called  manganic,  per- 
inuiAiaie,  duomic,  perdmmiio,  and  stsnnio,  which  are 
comnnationa  of  manganeae,  chromium,  and  tin  with  oxygen, 
give,  with  potaasa,  the  manganate,  permanganate,  chromate, 
perchromate,  or  stannate  of  potaasa,  &o. 

Oxides  are  reducible  to  th^  metallic  state  either  by  the 
action  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  ailv^,  &c. ;  or  by  the 
intervention  of  carbon  or  hymt^fcn,  at  a  more  or  less 
elevated  teinperatnre ;  or  means  of  a  metal  which  has 
a  greater  amnity  for  oxygen.  Thus  oxide  of  copper  may 
bo  reduced  by  nydrogen,  and  water  will  be  produced  by 
carbon,  and  there  ww  be  a  Kodiution  of  carbonic  add 
by  iron  witii  a  prodaotim  of  <n]de  of  ixon. 

If  etak  may  also  be  absteaetsd  fam  their  snlj^tes,  chk>- 
lides,  &e. ;  tbos  the  solplute  of  aHver,  and  the  sulphate  of 
lead,  ma;r  bo  redooed  1^  inm  witii  the  production  <tf  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  it  is  on  these  xeaetiws,  and  chiefly  cm  tiiat 
of  carbon,  that  metallurgy  is  based. 

Oxides  may  likewise  be  deoomposed  by  suli^ur,  chicle, 
plioq>h(ffos,  &c,e9e(^y  if  theasBistancoof  heatbe  called 
in  ;  these  bodies  take  pocaession  of  the  metal  to  form  sul- 
phidee,  chlorides,  phosphideB,  &o. 

.The  ozides  of  toe  alkaline  and  earthy-alkaHne  metals  are 
bU  soluUo  in  water ;  they  form  enuTKotio  Inses ;  Husy  ore : 
potiks3U,  eoda,  limu,  baryta,  tmd  strontia.  All  the  otber 


oxides  are  veiyiKaxfyineolnUe  in  water;  the  si^nbleondBS 
nnd  more  especially  soda  and  potash,  have  rooeiTod  the  immo 

of  alkalies. 

Salts  arc  formed  from  the  combination  of  adds  and  bases. 
Salts,  of  whatever  nature  tboy  may  be,  whether  oxygimiacd 
or  not,  present  certain  characteristics  wbioh  it  is  rcnuisito  to 
know.  Th<7  are  almost  all  solid,  and  generally  white ;  ar^ 
Ht  all  eraita,  free  from  any  decided  colmr.  When  thej  aro 
deposited  in  a  section,  uiey  usually  affect  s  regolar  ftnn 
peculiar  to  them,  which  is  termed  the  crystaUine  form.  Somo 
crystallise  in  water  without  combining  with  it ;  othen,  on 
crystallising,  take  up  a  certain  quantity  ot  water,  which  ia 
termed  water  of  crya«MaaUoit-~-\ha  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
for  ^[amjde.  There  are  some  which  abetH-b  moisture  iroux 
the  air,  as  the  chlcnide  of  caldum,  and  theee  are  denominated 
deUqueKint.  Othem,  on  the  contrary,  lose  on  contact  with 
dry  air  the  whole  or  port  of  their  water  of  raTstoUisation, 
like  the  c&rbonate  of  soda ;  tJiese  are  tcnned  efflortace»l. 
Somo  salts  decompose  under  the  influence  <tf  light,  instancoa 
of  which  are  furnished  by  oortoiu  salts  meccozy,  and  tho 
salts  of  sanr. 

(To  ie  emfuMwrf.) 

Acids  and  Alkuixs  (coaltnaed). — Adds  attack  ancl 
dissolve  all  metc^  with  but  few  excefitioos.  Hie  n^iid  and 
violent  solutitm  of  alver  in  nitric  add,  in  the  forntatkai 
of  nitnte  of  silver,  is  a  fiuniliar  instance  of  this  kind  of 
action.  In  their  most  concentrated  form  nitric  and  snl- 
phurio  adds  act  violently  on  the  skin,  and  all  other  anuaal 
or  v^etable  matters,  jwodudng  Instant  destruction  of  it. 
Strong  solutions  of  potassa  w  soda  have  sosrody  leas 
destructive  action;  and  dth^  of  these  alkalies  reodity 
attacks  and  dissolves  the  skin.  Tbe^  both  have  also  the 
|ffopwty  of  dissolving  the  glaze  from  tin  suiflwe  of  tfw 
commtmer  kinds  of  earthenware  and,  also  paint  from  any 
veaad  in  wluch  tiieir  solutions  remain  fw  any  length  of  time. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  tiieae  two  classes  of 
bodies,  is,  however,  thdr  great  toidency  to  enter  into  oom- 
binatuMi  witii  eadi  other  and  form  new  substances,  in  which 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  properties  which  distinguish 
both  adds  and  alkaUes  in  the  firee  state  are  entirely  mssked. 

If  a  red  cabbage  be  cut  up  in  sUces,  and  then  boOiiu 
water  poured  over  it,  the  punplish  liquid  eo  produced  wiU 
be  good  f(H>  trying  a  variety  of  experiments,  which  will  serve 
to  illuatzate  the  various  propcrtKS  of  ac^  and  alkalies. 
Take  some  of  this  adution,  imd  add  to  H  a  few  drc^  of 
dilute  solphnrio  add,  the  pmnple  colour  instantly  changes  to 
red.  Now  add  to  another  pcroon  a  few  drops  at  ammonia, 
and  a  green  sdntiim  wiU  be  formed.  If  this  latter  adntioa 
be  now  added  degrees  to  the  red  liquid,  the  green  odour 
of  the  first  pcntions  added  wiU  at  once  diB^>ear,  and  the 
liquid  will  remain  red ;  gradually,  however,  as  tho 
neutralises  the  add,  the  red  colour  will  pass  into  a  purple, 
and  at  leof^  will  become  of  a  dear  blue  tint,  showing  uiat 
all  fVee  acid  and  alkali  have  disappeared.  On  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  dryness,  a  neutral  crystalline  mass  of  suhihate 
of  potassa,  formed  from  the  unicai  of  the  snli^uric  add  with 
potassa,  will  remaia.  The  term  which  is  a^tUed  to  this, 
and  to  all  other  oompoonds  finned  by  tho  union  of  ackto 
and  alkalies  is,  a  salt. 

Betides  aoids  having  the  diaraeton  of  thoes  whlA  we 
have  mentioiied,  and  wluch  are  easily  disBdved  In  vaAv, 
there  are  some  which  are  gaseous,  such  as  carbonic  add: 
others  are  solid,  but  nearly  msoluble  in  water,  such  as  axee- 
niouB  add,  the  araenic  of  shops.  Others  again  are  q<ute 
insdttble  in  water,  sodi  as  silidc  acid,  or  common  Bint. 
All  theee  in  chemical  language  are  true  odds,  although,  when 
in&duble,  they  can  havo  no  sour  tasto  or  add  reaction  on 
veuetable  edionrs.  Chemically  speakiiur,  aoids  are  bodiea 
whidi  are  ct^aUe  oomUning  with  unNcs  and  ftrming 
salts. 
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All  tmo  aTknlics  tan  aolaUe  id  wAtcr.  The  attaUne  eartfuy 
mch  OB  baiyta,  atrontiAf  and  lime,  vhich  greasy  icaemble 
Alkalies,  ato  dightly  aolnble  in  water,  and  comtnunioate  to  it 
an  alkiJiiie  reaction.  The  eaine  {nopcrtj  ia  also  poeaeaBed 
bf  the  ozidea  ot  lead  and  nlTov»  vat  in  a  mnoh  fainter 
<iegree.  Hie  nameroas  dan  (tf  bodiea,  laeic  metaUie  oxtda, 
are,  with  the  abore  exeepdons,  insoluble  in  water ;  bat  they 
are  easily  disBolred  by  acida  with  which  they  unite,  fwrning 
talu,  which,  usually,  are  well  defined  crystaUino  compounds, 
each  as  nitrate  of  stlrer,  which  is  fcnmed  of  nitric  add  and 
oxide  oi  silrer;  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  compoeed  of 
solphnric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron ;  acetate  of  lead,  which  is 
fanned  of  aoetio  add  and  oxide  of  lead.  All  thceo  bodies, 
whethtt  tt^uble  or  inaoktble,  which,  nnitiuff  with  adds,  have 
the  property  of  nentralinnf  them  and  forming  salts,  are 
known  under  Um  general  term,  bastMy  which  term  inclodea 
thealkaEcs  and  alkaline  earths. 

Acm  Salts. — ^Blany  oompoonds  which  are  called  add 
salta  from  their  having  an  aad  reaction  to  test  paper  ^euch 
ia  biaulphate  oi  ^tassa),  shodld  more  properly  bo  consiaered 
as  donUe  salts,  in  which  water  acta  the  part  of  a  base.  It 
may  at  first  sight  seem  atraoge,  but  chemists  generally  admit 
thai  water  acta,  in  very  many  ways,  as  if  it  were  the  oxide 
of  a  metal;  and  hydr^;en  Tery  mtioh  resemblee  a  metal  in 
its  eheoiioal  charaoterietuss.  Bisnlphateof  potassa,  thvefiwe, 
win,  acoofding  to  this  view,  beoome  a  double  saltC  composed 
of  eqnal  oquivalenta  of  solphate  of  potessa,  and  snlfdiaric 
acid,  or  wHihate  of  water  as  we  most  call  iL  Water  ia  one 
of  theimkertlMHi;  infiwt,xt  ia  onfy  now  and  then  that 
ftihiriedMaaetetacaa  he  lecogniaed.  Then  an,  however, 
a&wtna  acid  salts:  bichnanate  of  pota&A  ia  one  of  this 
da«i;  lor,  aa  it  oontains  no  water,  it  cannot  be  looked  apon 
aa  a  donUe  ohnmato-  of  potaUM  and  wator,  bat  must  really 
be  eoDsiderad  w  a  eonqioiiiKl  of  two  eqnivaknts  of  acid  to 
OBoitfbaae. 

(XbleMmUnrnml.) 


OALOTTPC — (continued.) 

Q.  Has  thepiocesit  as  originally  practised  by  Mr.  TUbot, 
HBdergola  any  modification  ? 

A*  The  irocess  has  been  improved  as  onr  knowledge  of 
the  adeooe  of  photography  has  advanced. 

Q.  What  was  the  original  process  ? 

A.  H»  best  writing  paper  of  medinm  thicknes  was 
adeoied,  oat  to  the  Mt^iw  size,  pinned  1^  two  of  its  comers 
on  a  .fist  board,  while,  by  means  of  a  brnsh,  the  first 
eolntiai  was  a^^iliet^— the  operation  bdsg,  of  oooiin^  per- 
Cvmed  in  a  lontt  dieroically  dark. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  sotution? 

A.  It  was  a  aohition  made  in  the  tcSiavm^  mraorfions : 
SOgniaaof  nitmteof  direr  to  S  oonoes  of  dis(uled  water. 
Q.  Aikor  the  ^>plioati(m  of  tiie  adntion,  how  did  the 

A.  The  paper  was  allowed  to  dry ;  when  thOTonghly  d^, 
aportim  of  another  section  was  ponred  into  aduUow  ditii, 
oB  this  st^ticm  the  prepared  dde  of  the  paper  was  gently 
and  smooth^  laid  until  thoroughly  aaturated,  in  whi(£  oon- 
dilion  it  waa  allowed  to  remun  for  a  few  seoouds. 

Q.  What  ware  the  component  parts  of  this  second 
sobtioa? 

A.  A  solntioa  of  250  grains  of  iodide  of  potsssiiun  in 
one  half  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  addition  of  common 
aah  waa  aftervaida  made,  and  fimnd  to  be  a  decided  improTft- 
■uni.  The  wmstkms  were,  lUO  gnina  of  comnion  salt  to 
400  gnina  oi  iodide  of  potaaiam. 

Q.  What  waa  the  snuoeeding  prooeaiT 

A.  Affes  being  alknradtoaaairatcfiiralinraeoaiids  the 
pv^andp^erwaahdnrop  to  dry.  But  It  was  neoesBary 
to  remove  vm^  trace  of  the  salt  with  which  the  paper  had 
tMOB  ■atonted.  Tlua  was  dme  by  floating  it  on  a  basin  of 


pare  water  for  ton  or  tw^n  mtnotos,  repeating  the  washii^ 
once  or  twice  in  clean  wabs,  by  which  the  sohtble  salts 
were  s^>arated,  and  a  dajj^  aumoe  of  iodide  ci  silrer 
was  left  upon  the  paper.  Thus  prepared,  the  paper  was 
thoroughly  dried  and  put  away  for  mtore  ose. 

Q.  WhatwaaiteaUed? 

A.  Iodised  paper. 

Q.  When  tno  paper  waa  about  to  be  used  in  the  camexai 
was  any  further  process  necessaiy? 

A.  It  was.  Two  solutions,  jnnaa^  prepared,  wen 
mixed  in  equal  quantities. 

Q.  What  were  these  solutions? 

A,  Hw  first  conaiBted  of  100  grains  <d  nitrate  of  direr  la 
4  ounces  d  distilled  water,  wiUi  a  dxth  part  of  its  qiutnti^ 
of  acetic  add.  Hie  second  solntioa  was  eiystslliaed  galue 
acid  in  distilled  wat^.  When  theso  won  mixed,  they  fonnod 
g^IlO'oitrate  of  silver. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  this  preiparafion? 

A.  Itwaarapidly  and  corefu&y  washed  orer  the  Borfaee  of 
the  iodised  paper  bo  as  to  givo  a  perfect  and  even  coating. 
The  Burface  was  then  dipped  into  some  water,  drawn  across 
it  three  or  four  times,  and  dried  with  bloUing  paper;  it  waa 
then  fit  for  use,  dther  at  once,  or  at  aome  future  time. 

Q.  Could  it  be  placed  immediately  in  the  camoa? 

A.  It  conld  be  placed  in  the  camera  while  still  mdst,  and 
could  recdre  a  rery  perfect  impreedon,  the  length  of  time 
bdng  r^pilated  1^  the  intend^  oi  the  lig^t.  * 

Q.  Was  the  pictaXe  riaiUa  when  renwred  flrom  the 
camera? 

A,  Only  rery  sb'gbtiy :  it  had  to  be  devdopod,  which  was 
done  by  the  fiwowmg  method : — ^The  seaidtire  nx^ce  was 
washed  over  with  gallo- nitrate  of  diver,  and  exposed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  gentle  heat  After  a  few  seocmda  a  ncsatlro 
pioturo  was  derdoped,  wid  from  tUii  luigatiTe  any  number 
of  podtives  oould  be  taken. 

Q.  By  what  means  woapontires  to  be  ohtiAiod  torn 
the  native? 

A.  A  loeoe  ttf  photographic  paper  was  placed  in  imnie> 
diate  contaotwith  the  negatire  and  exposed  to  the  li|^. 
Q.  What  sort  of  paper  was  to  be  and  for  this  pnrposef 
A,  Flf^  gnina  at  oommoQ  salt  wen  dlssolred  m  two 
oonoes  of  dimlled  water.  Into  this  the  papera  deoted  fir 
the  pnrpose  was  to  be  diiqped  andaOowed  to  aoekfiv  somo 
time ;  after  which  it  waa  to  be  remored,  and  placed  betwem 
bbttuig  paper  to  dry.  Ninety  grains  crystallised  nitrate 
of  diver  were  then  to  be  diamred  in  an  ounce  of  diatilled 
water ;  with  this  solution  the  ftmec  was  to  be  washed,  and 
afterwards  thorooKfaly  dried.  It  was  then  ready  fte  ose, 
and  upon  its  sotuoe,  when  plaoed  in  contact  with  the 
negtUve,  a  dear,  wdl-defined,  and  lieautifnl  picton  oookl 
be^odaoed. 

(ro  te  emaumed.) 


AN  U8T  METHOD  OF  OBTAmurO  PHOTOOEAFHS  01"  BtOBLT 

HArannxD  laoBOsoomoBraoTs. 
Dear  Snty— I  now  send  yon  a  deaeription  <rf  the  nooen  bf 
which  lobtained  the  natives  of  highly  asgnified  nuensMiiio 
objects,  the  iroo&  from  which  I  indoaed  to  yotL  My  appa- 
ratus is  reiT  dmple.  It  oonaists  of  a  Stanhope  ints, 
a  donUe  combinAtioD  portrut  lens,  with  ^  inch  stop,  and  a 
la^  (U>nUe  cteassn  made  of  deal,  painted  Uack,  measuring 
abmit  2  feet  6  inches  when  drawn  out,  and  about  11  inches 

Snare.  It  has  focnanng  glass,  and  daA.  slide.  A  pntion 
the  firont  of  the  camera  is  cut  out,  from  the  top  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  and  groorea  an  attached  beyond  tiw  tides 
of  tida  opoiing  fi»  diffarait  fronts  to  slide  down  into  a 
graevadsSnp.  for  the  present  jNupoas  the  ftouk  hss  a  hols 
cut  in  the  oantn,  iridoh  shonld  6e  in  the  oentn  of  the  front 
of  Uk  camera,  tot  the  back  part  of  tiieoanblnation  of  lenses 
to  paaa  through.  Inside  the  large  camera  la  a  smaller  one 
wiuoat  a  baw,  into  which  the  lenaeo  arc  scrawod,  the  inmt 
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Ions  towards  the  focusaiDff  glass.  This  Bmallcr  camera  must 
;fit  Qie  insido  of  that  part  of  the  larsef  camera  wliich  slides 
ia,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  the  whole  length ;  and,  as  it 
will  not  qoite  fit  the  larger  half  when  moyed  dose  to  the 
fiont,  a  j^ece  of  bhck'cahoo  or  doth  should  be  nailed  roond 
the  edge,  to  keep  oat  all  light  tecept  that  which  paasea 
throng  the  lexaea.  It  moat  also  ha.r6  a  wooden  sorav  at 
the  bottom,  to  ^eep  it  £rom  aluftine  when  in  the  rcqairod 
podtl<HL   The  cap  is  not  pnt  on  tiw  lenses. 

Tba  Stanhope  lens  moat  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  the 
centace  of  a  thick  piece  of  gatta  percha,  cot  the  taza  of  the 
hack  of  the  comlnnaticHi,  and  if  the  Stanhope  lens  is  in  a 
setting  smaller  in  ^  centre  than  at  the  ends,  by  catUpg 
the  hole  Knaller  than  the  ends,  and  pasmng  a  warm  knife 
round  the  edge,  the  Stanhope  lens  can  be  pu8li.ed  through, 
and  the  gutta  percha  preasea  doae  toobd  the  middle  of  it,  so 
that  it  will  be  quite  firaltj  set  when  the  catta  percha 
beoomeahaid.  A  broad  piece  of  sheet  India-rdbber  nu»t  be 
cut  long  enough  to  go  round  the  bam  of  the  back  lens,  and 
attached  to  the  gatta  percha  so  as  to  make  an  elastic  cap ; 
two  BtripB  of  In£a-ruDber  must  also  he  &stened  at  each  end 
serosa  tine  front  at  the  cap,  and  placed  above  and  bdow  the 
Stanhope  lens,  so  that  the  glass  containing  the  microsoopic 
object  nuiy,  when  passed  throngh,  be  kept  close  up  to 
the  Stanhope  lens.  Li  paseong  the  glass  throQfl^  these 
straps  ^her  must  be  pulled  oat  alittle,  so  that  the  gXass  may 
not  scratdi  the  lens,  as  the  smallest  scratch  ia  greftly  mag- 
nified.  To  prevent  also  the  Stanhope  kns  from  scratch- 
inff  the  Ims  of  the  onnbiBatioii.  to  which  it  most  go  clote 
when  the  cap  is  on,  a  [rieoe  at  waah-la&ther  should  cover 
^  Ao^de  m  the  cap,  with  a  hole  large  enoogh  fi:^  the 
obsf,  but  not  the  mounting,  of  the  Stanhope  ws  to  pan. 
Uxving  placed  the  object  to  be  magnified  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  frcmt  m  the  Stanhope  lens,  and  |Huhed  the 
back  part  of  the  comlnnation  through  the  hole  m  the  front 
part  of  the  la^  camera,  I  place  the  cap  with  the  Stanhope 
lens  on  it,  and  turn  it  towards  the  lightest  part  of  the  sky, 
or  to  the  son  if  shining.  Then,  by  drawing  oat  the  camera, 
t^  magnified  olyect  appears  on  the  fbcoanng  glass,  which 
mast  be  adjusted  till  tl^  object  is  perfectfy  sharp  and  dear. 
The  dark  Bade  with  the  sensitiBGd  plate  is  thm  put  in,  and 
'  the  sUdiw  shatter  drawn  up.  Hhe  exposore  must  depead 
on  the  l^t,  and  the  tranaparoncy  of  the  object.  I  find 
about  a  minate  is  snffident  if  the  light  be  good,  and  iho 
olgect  tderably  ttanspuroi^  bttt  less  if  i£  mn  pBaaea 
throogh  the  lenses.  Some  objects,  sneh  as  the  "tecofm  of 
the  stem  of  the  dematis,"  require  short  GxposoTc,  from  the 
light  pasting  through  the  holes  of  the  sap  tubes ;  others,  as 
"  the  tongue  of  the  bee,"  reqatre  longer  exposore,  beuig 
more  opaque,  and  of  a  yellow  brown  colour.  "Wmi  some 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  "the  fiea,**  there  is  considerable 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  body  being  so  much  more 
opaque  than  the  1^.  Hthe  negative  is  not  as  sharp  as  ^e 
oqjwt  appears  on  the  ground  ^tmy  there  will  proMl^  be 
some  dmbrcaice  between  the  viroal  and  actinic  fbd  of  the 
lenses,  and  the  right  position  for  the  plate  must  be  found. 
I  think  this  appwatos  would  be  asefbl  £xr  oamining  t^ 
structure  ot  the  different  sainplEB  coDodion ;  {dacmg  a 
dnm  (m  the  cmtn  d  tlie  Stanhope  lois,  the  stracture  is 
idraily  Men  <m  the  ground  glass.  The  cdDodion  I  use  for 
this  |HwesB  is  old,  and  gives  a  white  creamy  fihn  after 
sensitising;  3  drops  of  pure  j^ycerine  should  be  added  to 
each  ounce.  The  silver  ba^  is  the  usual  80  grain,  not  fiiaed 
nitrate,  as  that,  I  find,  is  apt  to  make  the  native  very  red 
and^bilmt  if  the  light  be  pcwerfiiL  The  devebper  I  use 
'  oomBstsof— 

PyrotfalHc  acid    ,.,      6  grains. 

Accacadd     ...      «•      ...  l^arachm. 

•  '         Water  m  «.     8  voess. 

Moobol  w  ...  M.  idiadua. 

Tn^yoon,        I.  BaaRrrr. 

mnainder  of  our  correspondont^  btter,  which  will 
wnotain  the  details  of  an  hoivoVBd  printing  procoai^  will  be 
-  gnn  DBxt  wedi.— Ed.^ 


PnOTOGKAPnT  IN  IXDIA. 

Sin, — On  my  return  to  England  after  a  few  wooka*  absoice,  t 
I  am  rgoiced  to  find  tho  "  PnoroonAFUic  News  **  in  circu- 
lation. I  lost  no  time  in  pTocoring  the  badt  numben.  Ife 
is,  1^.  Editor,  the  very  ihing  that  was  wanted ;  it  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  pbotography,  and  I  widi  yon  tmrf 
success.  I  jmictise  jdiotogTaphy  a  little  when  rircuastaMeB 
permit  (my  calling  is  rather  an  unsettled  tno— I  am  a 
soldier),  bat  even  we  soldiers,  you  most  know,  rar,  have  a 
taste  for  the  beantifril,  at  least,  some  of  us,  althoogh  wo 
have  been,  at  timea,  kamrn  to  damage  and  totally  destroy* 
in  the  most  mercikss  manner,  the  flgve  after  the  Cwatco's 
own  image. 

FeiriiapB,  Bfr.  Editor,  13ib  foOowing  exiiact  ftom  a  letter  I 
recdved  some  time  back  finm  a  comrade  in  India  may  not 
be  oat  qS  place  in  yoor  cohnnns,  as  it  luui  reHennce  to  an 
instance  of  i^iotography  there;  thdi  letter  was  written  in 
At^astlRat.  Thewrtter,aftercBiteringmt»Bm»inte>«BliDg 
detsOi  about  the  afiln  in  bdia,  goes  on  to  sa^:— '*By- 
the-bye,  Bob,  yoa  are  a  photographer-^oa  wQl  be  interested 
to  know  that  I  was  pfaotogra^iea  oat  here  the  other  day ;  I 
mademeof  agroup  of  ibnr,  oatl  was  quite  ignwMkt  otiSiO 
matter  until  it  was  done. 

*'I  was  on  ont-post  dnU.  I  saw  two  d  the  native  vaga- 
bonds dragging  along  a  Earopean  womanf  evidenthr  against 
her  wUL  1  idlowea  them  to  pass,  jumped  out  from  my 
hiding  place,  took  my  rifle  hj  the  mosde,  hurled  tike  butt 
end  over  my  head,  snd,  with  a  deBperatdy-dealt  blow,  I 
lerdled  both  the  Indians  with  the  gc^ond:  the  pocnr  woman 
fdl  ;  die  was  not  knrt,  the  fizwx^  psanng  orer 

her  head  (I  was  afraid  to  fire,  beoaose  I  ooald  not  rtiooi  both 
the  ^aiu  vithoat  hitting  the  wonan),  but  die  fttasast 
instantly  r^ained  her  native  cooiage.  I  was  aboot  to  roiso 
her,  when  Ae  sprung  suddenly  up,  and,  pointing  with  her 
finger  towards  one  of  the  rut&ans,  she  reminded  me  where 
mv  attention  should  have  hem  fint  directed.  One  of  the 
viUains  had  risen  on  one  kiwe,  and  was  grappling  for  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre ;  I  plunged  my  bayonet  throu^  his  breast ; 
he  made  a  desperate  leap,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  I  was  in 
the  act  <Mf  taming  to  look  to  the  other  feDow,  when  I  heard 
a  inld  shriek  (a  shriek  of  revenge),  and  saw  sometiiing 
gluAen in  the  womanV hand;  in abtnstant  the  sabre <tf  the 
otiier  man  had  sank  de^  in  his  own  bnast,  whenf  with  a 
faideoos  groui^  he  gave  up  the  ^icst. 

"I  ires  kaffii^  ttlslMroio  wonan  ftom  (lia  WBBe  <tf 
slaughter,  when  a  ringolar  amarition  stood  in  itant  oC  osf — 
thb  was  a  little,  short,  elderly  man,  dreaaed  in  vddte  caavaa ; 
Iq-him  stood  an  drieot  dressed  in  blaok,— thiswas  a  camera. 
'  Yoa  kwk  sarpriaed,  young  man,' said  he,  addressing  me ;  'I 
was  on  my  way  to  take  a  view  <tf  yon  old  tree  stamp,  under 
oorer  of  wMdt  I  saved  my  Ufo  the  otiier  day ;  bat  seeing 
yon  and  this  good  lady  contemplating  the  mortal  remaina  of 
these  two  In^ana,  who,  I  suppose,  have  met  with  a  deserving 
fote  at  the  hands  of  some  of  oar  brave  sddien' — (I  rdated 
to  him  vhai  had  ha[^»ened ;  tlie  old  man  oongratnlated 
the  woman  m  het  escape,  aiul  went  m  to  say) '  Seeii^ 
yon  locking  on  these  dead  men,  wondnfaig  (as  I  nppaasdn 
how,  and  by  whom,  they  had  been  bmog^t  to  that  pus,  I 
thought  it  ms  an  interesting  mms  though  not  one  of  the 
pleasantesfc;  m,  aoocrdingly  I  pnohed  my  camera,  and 
directed  it  npcm  yoa,  and  mads  use  of  tiie  material  I  had  in 
readiness  tot  my  friend  the  old  tree.' 

"This  photc^i^wasanMdvitiLa.IoBgsw(»d,asix- 
bsrrelled  revolver,  and  a  sharp- pointed  kmfe  aboat  ten 
Inches  long.  I  gave  him  my  name ;  he  called  on  mo  the 
next  day,  and  prmluoed  a  view  of  the  scene  I  have  attempted 
Id  des(»ibe  to  yoa,  viz.,  m^BeU;  Ute  wcroaa,  and  the  two 
dead  Indiaas,  with      most  astoDishing  fiddi^. 

"  Yes,  BQb,  I  can  sssore  yon  that  the  camera  does  ita  ahare 
in  reooiding  the  deeds  of  oar  tmve  ooouliTman  Ihm,  agr, 
even  in  ^battle-field." 

Z  MB  an  aoooant  of  a  dngolar  phoiomenon  laid  to  have 
lakm  phoe  in  Franco  that  <^  the  manVi  fooe  being  seen  on 
tbepaneof  i^BBB,  or,  rather,  the  shadow  of  Us  &oe^  after  hia 
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decease  A  sunOar  drcmnstance  I  witncBsed  a  few  yeora 
back,  when  stationed  at  Hythe,  in  Kent.  A  conuade  of 
mine  had  paid  a  visit  to  Lyinpne  castlo,  or  rather  the 
remaiot  of  it;  there  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  porcelain, 
on  which  were  plainly  to  be  seen  the  most  perfect  details 
of  this  old  antique  boilding;  the  walls  and  the  ivy,  Sat., 
EORoanding  them,  bdn^  in  their  true  colours,  though 
rather  fidot.  I  tixk.  this  beiiatifol  peoe  of  natora^s  own 
jHUttting  in  dilute,  bdng  omnneed  that  it  was  mch,  as 
tbeae  detub  never  conla  have  been  fmoed  I7  the  hand  d 
mortal.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  there  was  no  Ttsible 
diflbenoe  in  its  appearance,  bat  at  the  end  of  tiie  second 
day  it  became  mach  fiunter,  and  at  the  end  d  the  fhiTd 
day  it  had  neariy  disappeazed,  and,  final^,  on  the  firarth 
dayit  was  quite  gone. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  phenomenon  fliat  desema  the  fall  est 
iDTestigation.  B.  W. 


PORTABLE  TENT. 

Sib, — ^Penoaded  that  the  uncertainty  existing  in  dl  the 
dry  procenw  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  embryo  picture, 
woold  alone  prevetat  them  from  beoonungnMretbandeniierx 
rettarU  of  invalid  amateurs,  or  from  the  encumbrance  of 
aavridd^  apparatos,  I  have  ventured  to  eDcroach  upon  your 
spaes  with  toe  dnoiption  of  a  tent  <tf  n^  own  otmstmetion, 
nriMMBiiifl  ■onie  advantages,  be  it  and  with  dne  deferenoe, 
wgroad  toose  already  nooced  in  your  oolnmns. 


Each  of  four  triangularly-ploned  deal  rods,  7  feet  in  length, 
and  11  X  1  inch  diuneter,  is  divided  in  half,  and  at  the 
dirinoBahinffeaerewedaaat  A.  Then  from  (me  extremity  of 
ea^  of  the  jnnted  limbs,  saw  a  cat  to  within  8  or  lOIndMS 
of  thsUnge.  13iiswUlalkiw it  to  e^xud, and chsp,  within 
tnMmeliolet  at  the  ttw,  the  inm  Studs  fixed  in  the  tent- 
top  (shown  at  B).  It  will  now  be  perceived  that,  the 
raKml  of  the  Jatcral  ehMio  preasore  firom  the  jmjecUon, 
the  entnl  peoe  may  be  removed  with  focility,  and  the  1^ 
fofcVd  and  packed  with  thoee  of  the  tripod.  At  the  lower 
extremity  <h  each  support  I  have  introduced  a  3-inch  earth- 
cpOe;  but  its  inecrtion  ia  rarely  required,  except  in  such 
boHteroos  weather  as  would  bo  incotnpatiblo  with  landw^pc 
pbotography;  and  this  addition  may  bedispenaedwith.  The 
tent-iSoth  may  then  be  wrapped  around  alf,  aadeecuredl^a 
Irathrrr  strap.  In  this  atate  it  is  very  portable.  The  cloth 
(bbM^  and  yeQow  calico  in  my  own)  is  aewn  toKether  in 
TOidyktt,  one  of  which  serves  aa  an  entruce,  and  is  kept  in 
toMOn  b^  a  sUghl  weight,  for  the  exchuion  of  fight.  The 
anuaber  of  yanu  neceaaary  may  be  eatafy  calculated,  aa  the 
gnrhftft  of  a  oone,  whose  base  ia  6,  and  side  7  feet. 

TUi  oonatmctitm  of  tent  paceclndea  the  neceadly  of  fona, 
l^tTiiinga,  and  central  pole,  inAmrenient  adjuncts  to  the 
one  at  p.  69;  and  combmesfiKdlity<^  erection  with  nnuaoal 
rigidi^.  Its  uze  enables  tho  (werator  to  mauipalate  the 
ktvgeat  platea  with  eaae,  or  to  ahelter  himself  andi^appaiatna 
aormrly  inm  a  aummer  shower. 

Smmoanted  by  a  wooden  aoom  cxfitur  de  lu,  its  aroear- 
■iioe  k  1^  lea  olgecUoaial^  to  tiie  aruatk  aye  thu  the  blaok 


caniaters,  ot  Brobdignagian  kettle-dnmw,  otherwise  yclept 
tents.  * 

TtDsUng  these  hints  may  be  uaefUl  to  numerous  tent 
aeekera,  fawieva  me  to  be,  air,  yoois  very  truly, 

Skapaambe.    Edfuos, 


THE  FHOTOGRAPIOO  SOOOmr. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  point  out  an  error  which  yen  have 
made  in  the  admirable  and  succinct  account  which  you  gave 
in  your  ninth  number,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Photographic  Society.  It  is,  however,  one  which  I 
myself  laboured  under,  until  I  wsa  infonned  of  it  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  obtiUned  correct  information. 

Ton  |voceed  to  notice  a  specimen  of  CompositivB  Photo- 
grt^y,  irtiiofa,  in  a  steady  and  comdatent  manner,  you  seem 
to  think  '*aearcdy  axnlinUe  to  tdiotogr^y,"  and  which 
haa  earned  fbryooradf  and  otfaoa  the  title  of^Ol-teiiqieTed 
arteritioa.**  tuie  apedmen  was  one  Inr  Ifr.  H.  BoUoaon,  of 
whom  yon  have  fireqoently  spc^en  nirly  and  impartiaUy, 
and  whom,  \tj  the  way,  you  aeain  notice  bvontabfy  in  that 
article.  The  phot<wraph  whioi  you  have  oondanned  was  a 
^unaged  picture,  exnibited  for  the  piopoee  of  showing  the 
importance  of  early  fixing  afi^  printiDg.  The  peculiarity 
to  notice  was,  that  the  impressions  first  printed  upon  the 
sheet,  and  which  were,  oonsei^^uently,  kept  the  lon^^  before 
fixing,  were  decidedly  inferitff  in  vigour  and  bnlliancy  to 
those  last  executed  upon  the  same  shoat.  Hoping  thatyou 
will  insert  the  above,  I  am,  air,  yonis  obediently,     C.  T. 

[We  that,  owing  to  press  of  matter,  we  were  unable 
to  insert  the  oorieotion  which  oar  oorrcspcmdeAt  has  so 
kindly  pdnted  out.  The  notice  which  we  wrote  m  the 
oceaoon  was  neoewurily  hurried,  as  it  had  to  be  written  a 
few  hoars  before  gcnng  to  press.  We,  however,  take  thb 
oppwtunit]^  of  obwrving  that,  under  the  dreumstanoes,  we 
were  quite  justified  in  iwkingthe  remarks  wedid  make.  For 
all  that  we  knew,  it  was  a  "  simple  fiiet  attempt  of  a  novice  in 
thiaart.'*  H  gentlemen  sradptkotograt^iUustrafivo  of  any 
point  in  phot^ruihy  to  be  inapecteol  at  the  Socioty'a  rooms 
daring  the  mcnthly  meelang[^  tiMy  oaght  to  aooompiuy  such 
pietorea  with  description.  Or,  if  th^  do  not,  it  is  at 
teaat  the  duty  of  the  Seeratary  to  aee  that  the  matter  ia 
attoided  to.  There  wem  many  present,  bsaidea  omedvea, 
who  were  poszled  at  the  pietare,  and  who  w«e  «t  a  less  to 
ooaiceiTe  the  olgeet  at  ita  exhiliitka.  Under  theae  dmua- 
stances,  the  remarks  which  we  made  woe  perfectly  JnatiA- 
able.— Ed.] 


pHOToaBinno  SocznT  of  Bootlutd. 

Thk  first  nwrtiag  of  the  aeaseo  of  this  Bodety  was  held  on  the 
9th  inst,  in  Oeo^e-rtreet  Hall ;  Mr.  Scorr  Elliott,  of  ArUe- 
ton,  in  the  ehair.  There  was  a  pretty  nnmerous  attendanoe. 
The  chairman  intimated  that  they  had  aecnred  a  rotnn  at  Mr. 
D.  Hay's  establiahment,  where  Uieir  annual  Exhibition  would 
open  in  the  b^iinning  of  December,  md  thej  hoped  to  get  solfi- 
aent  subjects  to  AH  the  room.  He  then  adverted  to  the  loss 
the  Society  had  austained,  once  its  last  meeting  in  the  death  of 
M.  Ivan  Mib<^  and  he  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  record 
on  the  minutes  its  deep  r^^t  at  the  ooeurrenoe,  which  had 
severed  firom  them  a  mon  distinguished  member.  Tfaesecretary 
then  read  a  letter  showing  that  a  large  number  of  negatives  ana 
podtives  (the  prcmerty  of  It.  Ssabo)  wereatill  00  hand,  and  that 
the  dooesaed  genueBuui>  exeoutoia  dedred  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  secretary  also  stated  that  an  opportunity  oflfered  itself  for 
any  mambera  of  tiw  Society  subsenUng  towards  a  ftind  for  the 
erectfam  ct  a  monoment  to  H.  Bnbo^  memoay  which  had  beca 
projected.  Ur.  Kinnear  then  exhibited  soma  ^eoimeas  of  a 
new  process  of  printing  disoovared  by  Mr.  Pouno^,  which  waa 
said  to  be  perftotty  pemaneuL  He  also  showed  soma  new 
stereogrMiw  from  inrinta  \n  Mr.  Sang.  Mr.  CoUn  ESnehir  had 
sent  sMw  new  picAares^whioh  had  a  peculiar  elTeet  in  the  st*< 
leosoopo,  and  these  he  woold  band  round  for  t^in^eotion  of 
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f  Iio  members.  Mr.  Ho&t  eihibited  %  photograph  from  a  large 
drnwinK  done  by  the  usual  process  of  lithi^^n^l^,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  at  preaent  ivaa  a  aecret.  It  taken  from  an 
"auditory  piintt"  but  the  prooen  was  not  that  of  cutting  out 
the  various  flgiuea  and  placing  tiiem  in  proper  poriti<ni^  but  it 
was  completed  on  acme  soiratifio  principle,  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  esphun.  Mr.  Moffat  then  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
an  Improved  Stereoaoo^  Cabinet,  which  oonbiined  fifty  ilidea ; 
and  by  movement  of  a  lever  the  slides  one  after  the  other 
vrere  rapidly  presented  in  the  stereoscope.  No  less  tlua  160 
slides  omild  DO  plaoed  in  the  cabinet^  which  had  sevenl  drawns 
to  hcdd  them.  The  calnnet  was  inspected  by  the  memben^ 
who  vnimi  tiie  ingeBiufy  of  tiw  biTentor.  Thaw  wen  via 
otlMrialiiooti  of  fntarwt  befan  the  Booiefy. 

PaISLBT  PBOTOOKiraiC  SOCIXIT. 

Tn  montlilv  meeting  of  tiiis  Soriei^  was  hxAA  in  tiie  School  ot 
Besgn,  on  Tburaday  evening,  28th  ultimo;  the  vice-president, 
Abchuuld  Babb,  Esq.,  in  tiie  cAiair.  A  yspw  vrai  read  by 
William  Stewart,  Esq.,  Schocd  of  Sengn.  on  "The  Artistic 
Qualities  of  Fhob^Fn^hs."  In  demonstrating  the  qualities  of  a 
good  piotuve,  Mr.  Stewart  showed  how  defective  in  some  of 
these  qualitias  a  photograph  must  neoeasaiily  be.  Photography 
is  a  purdy  mechanical  art  The  photographer  must  take 
nature  as  he  finds  it.  He  has  not  always  the  power  of  choosing 
the  beet  pcnnt  of  view,  nor  can  he  increase  the  artistic  effect  1^ 
altering  the  arrangnnent  of  objects  in  a  laodsoftpe,  or  by  intaro- 
dudng  fresh  ol^eots.  The  art  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for 
ccmying  than  composing.  Mudi  may  be  done  by  a  judicious 
sefecticn  of  sul^^eet,  and  the  olunoe  of  the  best  poanble  point  4^ 
view.  Transcripts  of  near  ol^ects,  such  as  rocki^  stonqis  of 
trees^  or  arohtteotoral  subjects,  are  admiraUy  adapted  for  tiw 
cament  and  it  is  ben  photc^r^^  must  find  its  kgttbnate  field. 
The  sharpnem  of  the  traoery  in  »  Gotbio  wiadow,  or  of  tiie 
detail  in  a  mass  of  roc^  <h-  Um  bark  of  an  old  tree^  excites  our 
wonder  and  delight.  In  a  photoffraph,  on  Xbo  other  band, 
embracing  near  tnA  distant  dgeots,  it  is  difficulty  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  presnre  the  necessary  harmony.  If  the  foreground  be 
distinct,  ttie  dirtaaoe  vrill  probably  be  lost;  while  uain,  if  the 
distuioe  be^eNTTC^  near  otgeots  will  be  a  dat^  ana  unnghtly 
mass.  The  want  of  afy  in  most  pbotcgn^hs  is  also  a  veiy 
serious  defect  The  following  nuas  of  oompoaition,  wbi<»i 
should  be  observed  in  taking  i^iotoen^ihi^  were  rivm :— (1.) 
A  picture  should  contain  variety  of  Jaim,  and  b^Men  line^  as 
opposed  to  nniformity  of  duqie,  and  continuity  of  Une.  (2.) 
niere  should  be  an  olgeot  or  group  of  objeots  as  a  principal 
miH^  to  wbidh  all  ottwrs  should  be  snbcHxunate ;  it  should  not 
be  in  the  oentn  of  tiie  picture,  nor  isolated,  ot  unsupported  by 
others,  (fi.)  Zones  should  not  jmn,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
vertical  or  horiiontal  line.  OL)  The  foreground  ^ould  be  pro- 
portioned, and  broken  by  oiogonal  lines.  The  force  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  rema^  was  wdl  illustrated  by  nnmerous  example^ 
and  several  ^lotogrqdis  by  the  memben  wen  submitted  to  a 
warabing  eritkbm.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
Ur.  Stewart  br  Us  interesting  and  instmettve  p^ter. 


TO  conTKBT  posmrss  nrro  neoativb8. — omr  collo- 
dion PROOBSS. 
Dear  Sir, — Muiy  people  seem  glad  that  yon  are 
come  befora  them  again  in  the  form  of  editOT  of  the  "  Pho- 
tographic News,**  a  papa,  by-tiie-bye,  much  wanted, 
e^iecially  in  its  chranisby,  dictionary,  and  ite  catechism, 
which  ia  the  tot  thing  to  enli^ten  the  ignorance  of  tu 
photographen,  who  poor  on  the  collodion,  immerse,  enoae, 
and  derdop,  ftc,  beouse  ve  an  iolA  to  do  «>  In  aome  ebei^ 
work  tiiat  Las  bUen  into  our  handi,  and  not  pomeming  tb 
duhteit  infimnaititHi  aa  to  how  or  wbj  Hba  beautigBl  reanhs 
ftilW  the  lUiq^  apfi^icatkm  of  the  nnflal  UqnidB.  So,  as 
many  persons  are  glad  at  your  reajmearanoe,  eo  am  I,  not 
bocanse  it  is  yon,  nit  benoBe  of  the  good  papw  joa  an 
ediUng,  to  which  I  wiidi  erety  aaooeai ;  to  I  do  not  know 
70U,  nnlcn  yoa  an  the  latter  of  "UeMEs.  S^Okr  and 


Crookea*  nitnte  oi  mafrnena  prooeea,*^*  wliich  is  a  pracen  I 
hare  done  some  nioo  things  with,  altboogh,  at  first.  I  did  not 
can  about  trying  it,  as  1  had  a  gruat  difiliiLe  to  magnesia, 
never  having  seen  it  bat  in  one  form,  vhm  a  small  Ix^ — 
nasty  dry  Btuflf  they  called  carbonate  of  inagoaBU,  and  ocnn- 
pelled  me  take  at  certain  pwiods,  like  tlw  luimatone  and 
treacle  days  of  Dickens^  sduicd  in  Yorkshire.  Bat  petluqiB 
Toa  Toaj  vnt  to  know  who  I  am.  Well,  I  will  tdl  jon. 
I  amaiiatiTe<^Exeter,oon8e^neatly  a  "Defonddndinnp- 
ling."  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  b  short-necked  creature, 
warranted  to  go  (m  at  a  mnnmt^  notice,  like  tiie  stopper  of 
a  odkidion  boUle  in  the  son ;  no  soch  thing.  I  am  shght 
and  iU-lbrmed,  very  mnch  like  a  dry  bean  pod — crookedaod 
bent,  and  fiir  from  being  dnmpUng-Iike.  I  BtiU  am,  and 
erer  hare  been,  very  reatleBs — always  when  I  was  not 
wanted;  something hkewhatmanyjibotographCThaTeiband 
the  fllmsof  o^odion  to  be  when  practisiDg  the  "  dry  prooesaes" 
— every  wbera  but  in  the  right  place.  Now  lean  photograph 
a  little,  and  have  been  able  to  do  so  for  some  yean.  I  com- 
menced when  very  small.  My  first  attempt  was  after  seeing 
my  sister  ose  some  Dita»te  of  silver  to  mark  linen  with ;  so 
having  watched  when  die  plaoed  Qio  bottle,  I  danbed  my 
unm  with  it,  and  stood  in  tne  sunihine  watching  it  gradu- 
ally beocHning  darker  and  still  daAer;  m  doing  whieh  I 
received  great  ideasare — bat  /or  doing  which  acreat  reward, 
tor  father  nsed  active  means  in  the  botowingw  it.  That  I 
had  a  camera  obscura,  and  some  la-din^nate  ot  potash. 
Oh!  how  I  watched  to  boo  the  fcmn  <tf  some  boose  the  othv 
side  of  the  street  on  my  paper,  alter  several  boon*  exposon, 
andhow  hs^pylfdtif  afiunt  trace  remained  after  wsidnng: 
and  so  I  have  gone  on ;  and  now  I  wish  to  give  you  a  few 
words  on  two  uiingB  much  wanted.  The  fiirt,  how  to  con- 
vert a  posiUve  into'a  negative,  and  the  seocmd  about  drr 
otAodion,  both  of  which  I  can  answer  fir.  The  inoloaaa 
inmrcasioBB  will  give  yoa  some  idea  of  the  xesolts  of  each. 

1.  To  Cmuert  a  PotUiM  into  a  JV^ttM.— Flcafc 
moisten  the  plate  with  distilled  water;  then  set  the 
I>late  on  a  levd  stuid;  poor  ow  it  water,  1  oonoe, 
ttnoton  oi  iodine,  10  drops ;  let  xeoMdn  tlqree  to  five  minates, 
until  the  pontive,  when  the  solution  is  poored  ofl^  is  of  a 
green ish-y ellow  colour;  thai  wash  wdl  with  rain-water; 
pour  off  mm)  on,^  in  l»i^t  sanli^t,  mitil  sufficiently  intense, 
a  mixtore  of  1  ounce  satomted  solution  of  gallic  add  and  15 
drops  ot  a  30-grain  solntira  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  then  well 
wssh,  dry  gruualfy,  and  vanush.  I  have  tried  all  the 
thickening  processes  that  have  been  pobliahed,  bat  none  an 
equal  to  the  above  for  certainty  of  nmlta.  It  IsmeedlaB  to 
mention  that  great  can  is  req  oidte  In  wa8Un([. 

2.  DryCfModion. — Mnehha»beai,andiibeing8aid,alMNife 
FothergiU'B  procees.  Now,  it  amteantome,  that  it  is  a  stop 
in  the  wnmg  direction,  inumiioh  as  it  ia  very  dow.  What 
we  want  is,  npidity  of  action.  We  want  to  be  aUe  to 
introduce  flgares  into  oar  landscapes ;  tot  a  figon  or  two, 
well  placed,  will  make  many  an  otherwise  nninteresting  anb- 
jeot,  a  gem.  I  have  taken  some  with  a  ^inch  diafwra^n 
and  41  inch  Ibens  lens  on  a^te,  S6  hours  sfter  prqiaratioa 
in  sunlight,  in  85  seconds.  Ihecmemsrked  No.  1  wastskea 
in  45  aeocmds.  In  the  left  «»ner  of  the  left-hand  pictnrq 
yoa  will  Twrodve  the  figon  of  a  bc^  who  was  there,  and  I 
did  not  observe  him  at  the  time.  It  will  give  yoa  someicha 
(tf  its  rajHdity.  No.  3  Is  the  same  kogth  of  enomn^  la 
the  rijg^t-hand  fscton  yon  will  perceive,  on  toe  gnmnd, 
indistinct  patches :  it  is  the  result  <rf  penons  psaun^  aVnrty 
or  standii^  in  the  way.  No.  8  is  a  UiiekeiMd  posithe  of 
Lynmoath.  The  following  is  the  plan  I  have  parsned  fiir 
three  ytem  past.    Fliat,  to  make  otulodim  fit  for  it,  tako— > 

Ether     ...      .»  6  dr«diiwb. 

Alodial   ».     ...  ...  ...      M.     8  do. 

Pyra^Uas       .„  ».  .„      ...      fi  Grafs* 

lodids  ef  smnoolnm  ...  ft  dn. 

BrsnUa      dou  .„  .„  ...      „      1  do> 

Letthem  remidn  toe  24  boon  aftor  mixing.  Poor  off  the 


QalUggtnet.— Esb 
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dearporlion;  iwld,  whiht  warm,  aqaartertohiilf  anonoceof 
ranunon  table  salt  well  dried  in  the  oron ;  shake  it  occtiwon- 
■Jly  for  two  or  three  days.  The  object  of  the  salt  is,  to 
abaoib  as  mnch  water  as  poseible,  as  it  is  a  for  better 
than  n-dUiUing  akt^I  from  potash.  When  clear  it  la  fit 
fat  mtt  although  it  improrca  by  keeping.  Sensitise  as 
ihdbL  On  vemoriDg  from  the  baiky  well  wash,  aa  on  this 
iepaadB  the  keeinng  qnalitj.  I  ihall  not  say  more  on  the 
■OTantage  of  well  washing,  as  so  many  hare  abown  its 
necoMity.  Place  on  a  pad  of  blotting  paper,  iucUned 
agsiiNt  the  dark  box,  film  aide  towards  too  [daco  it  rests 
against.  They  take  12  to  20  hooia  drying;  expoeo  and 
denkw  with  saturated  atdntion  of  gallic  im.  I  haro  kept 
then  e^iH  or  ten  daya.  Osb  or  Dkton. 


sriBiT  TAavisn  to  dr  aptued  wrmoirr  heat. — 

FCmUIJXA  WAITED. 

Sir, — I  hare  looked  anxionsly  over  each  number  of  the 
**  News  "  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  reripo  for  making  a  spirit 
Tamiah  that  could  be  used  withwit  heRtiug  the  plate,  but  in 
nis. 

Dnrite  the  mmner,  and  often  at  other,  times,  I  find 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  heat  of  fire  for  Tarnish ;  and  1 
ihan&m  ddnk,  that  could  a  stnrit  varnish  bo  made  that 
could  be  ned  cold,  and  wonkl  ory  rapidly,  tranxpartnt  and 
hard,  a  Iwoi  would  be  conferred,  especially  on  amateuia.  I 
hara  experimented  in  this  direction  a  good  deal.  If  you 
poor  qnrit  varnish  on  a  collodion  plate  without  beating  it 
sufficiently,  it  dries  a  dense  white  opaque  colour,  totally  un- 
fitted Ccv  negatives.  Trae,  yon  can  get  a  very  exo^nt 
Tamiah  whii£  can  be  used  cold,  dries  clear  and  hard,  and 
very  rapidly — benzol  and  gum  dammar ;  but  for  poeitivis  it 
pr—tsnrn  a  grave  defect,  inasmuch  as  t|ie  solvent  of  much  of 
oar  blade  vamitbeB  is  turpentine  or  saphtba — which  reacts 
upon  the  beunl,  uid  the  whites  ooosequently  suffer. 

Again,  I  have  prepared  chloroform  varnish,  which  can  be 
used  without  heat,  dries  raindly,  bard,  and  clear;  but 
aldtoogh  metbyfaited  chloroform  can  be  got  fiir  2b.  6d.  per 
lb.,  it  IS  only  the  <mehalf  in  bulk  compared  with  methylated 
^lirits. 

Now,  air,  baring  hnrriedly  {^ven  yon  some  of  my  crude 
trials  after  perfection,  may  1  fondly  hope  that  some  of  your 
aUeconenwndents,  filing  yourself,  will  be  able,  in  an  early 
number  of  tiie  "  News,"  to  furnish  a  recipe  fbr  a  spirit 
vamith  possessing tdie  reqoidtes  I  have  mentioned? 

Lucius  Vebitatus. 

[Several  excclbmt  iQcrpcs  for  sidrit  TsnilshcB  lunle  already 
iMesied  in  oar  colamna.  We  are  afraid  that  tiie  problem 
«  which  our  oorrcspoudeot  requires  the  solution  is  nob  a  very 
easyone;  but astlioinfomiation would beofgrcafeTalae,and 
poasiblj  some  of  our  correspondeuta  may  be  devor  in  such 
iBtUfTfi  W0  have  inserted  the  above  request] 


onrnQVEsiCES  of  applyxho  heat  to  tbs  sxlveb 

BATH. 

Sin, — ^Tour  correspondent,  « J.  W.  Wbelan,"  at  vol.  i. 
ik  106,  has  given,  as  X  believe,  correctly,  the  first  part,  bub 
the  fint  part  cmly,  of  the  ansv^  to  your  quesHon,  as  to  the 
wavy,  moddy-bk^  lines,  occurring  occasionally  on  a  ooUodioii 
plate.  He  niggeats  that  the  ether  accumulated  in  the  biitli 
nam  many  |tete-<Iii^Mng8  is  the  cause,  and  that  the  ether 
may  be  ronoved  applying  gentle  heat  to  the  argentine 
colatitm. 

This  good  so  br  as  it  goes,  but,  in  my  praetied  I  have 
not  ibaiid  it  to  go  very  ur;  or,  in  other  wOTds,  I  could 
BCTcr  make  many  good  uctorea  with  a  bath  after  it  had  been 
so  corrected.  Whjr?  Vor  a  long  time  I  did  not  know. 
For  altfaoogh  the  acid  reaetson  was  rmewed  exactly  as  before, 
and  the  ovadoeing  of  the  bath  with  iodide,  by  the  frequent 
I^Ato^d^^ff,  was  ako  corrected  (by  addiog  oistillod  water, 
UiimMt^  wu  then  giving  moro  niaata  ef  silver),  still  the. 


bath,  or  mthcr  the  collodion  ptates  dipped  la  it,  wcs  don- 
as well  as  bad  in  action. 

What  was  the  reason  of  this?  I/)oking  at  the  bath 
formula,  that  immediately  suggested  that  some  the  alcohol 
must  have  evaporated,  together  with  the  etho',  wbra  the  heat 
was  applied  to  expel  the  latter.  Alcohol  was  aooordiogly 
addedy  and  at  onoe  and  immediately  the  aotian  of  the  bam 
immensely  improved. 

But,  as  to  how  mucA  alodKd  ooght  to  be  added  after  each 
saeeessive  re-beating  of  a  bath  in  frequent  nse^ — I  cannot 
give  good  advice. 

My  best  thanks  to  "S.  !£.**  and  yourself  Sat  hints  on 
"Fogging,"  at  voL  i.  p.  95. 

EiHHlmr^  November  12, 1808.  C.  P.  S. 


EMPLOTMEST  OF  A  CAMERA  AS  A  MAGIC  LASTERN. 

Sir, — ^Therc  is  a  letter  in  your  last  nnmber  on  the  em- 
ployment of  the  camera  as  a  magic  lantern.  Your  corrc- 
Epondcnt  has  failed,  it  appears,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results, 
though  he  closely  followed  your  directions  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding number.  The  cause  of  his  fiuliue,  as  you  state,  is 
undoubtedly  want  <^  Ught.  If,  in  additim  to  the  "  Indl^ 
eye**  and  ^concave**  refieci(»>,  your  oorrei^oiident  were  to 
use,  not  a  common  argand  lamp,  but  an  argand  having  a  jet 
of  oxygen  gas  paauDg  through  its  centre,  and  a  small  &Ul  of 
lime  suspended  in  the  flatm,  I  nndtartake  to  say  that  he 
would,  in  more  senses  than  one,  achieve  a  hriUiant  tuccest.  ■ 

I  am  but  partially  acquainted  vrith  the  ftraetical  detaih 
necessary  in  employing  the  above  mode  of  h^hting  a  magio 
lantern ;  and  my  object  in  addressinR  you  is  to  solicit  tlie 
instruction  I  am  in  want  of.  It  would  be  a  gratification  if 
you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  would  give  an  article  on 
the  subject;  and,  as  the  winter  evenings  are  now  with  ns, 
if  yon  woukl  do  so  withoot  delay. 

As  to  the  expeane  which  such  a  lamp  iuTolves,  it  is,  I 
believe,  but  slightly  greater  than  that  connected  with  an 
ordinary  lamp ;  and  even  if  otherwise,  three  or  fbnr  photo- 
graphers in  a  k)cnli^  might  onite;  S.  £. 


GLASS  rOSmVES  IN  LOCKKTS. 

Sin,— Tour  ewrespoDdent,  J.  F.  M.,  at  voL  i.  p.  107,  puts. 
E.  M.  and  others  up  to  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
oi  cutting  glav  fca  lodets  without  iiyuring  the  pictures;  bat, 
at  the  same  time  he  necessitates  another  difficulty,  viz., 
guessing  tibe  focus ;  but  this  can  easily  be  remedied.  Take 
a  piece  of  gh»,  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  cut  fat  the 
loenrt  (or  a  trifle  thicks,  to  allow  for  the  gntta  percba 
cement),  the  size  of  the  holder,  and  cut  a  sqaaro  piece  out 
^  the  centre  large  enongh  to  admit  of  the  glass  cut  for  the 
picture ;  place  this  in  the  carrier  in  front  of  the  glass  bold- 
mg  the  prepared  piece,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  1k> 
in  the  luht  focus.  U.  W. 

Croydon. 


KON-REVEUSED  GLASS  POSITIVEB. 

Sib,— Take  a  plate  of  glass,  the  size  of  the  pluto  yon  are 
going  to  use,  and  cement  a  small  piece  of  guas  upon  eadi 
comer.  Then  put  the  sNMitive  phite,  collodum  siae  nnter- 
meet,  into  the  <urk  slide;  |^ee  the  plate  with  the  {deoes  of 
glass  on  the  comers  i^n  it;  pat  down  the  shatter,  and 
proceed  as  nsnat  In  focnasing,  allow  for  the  thichnew  of  tlio 
gtasB  |date.  ^'  ^ 


iNSWEBS  TO  HINOn  QUEOIES. 
Totrrra  Glass.  TBAjrs7UacrcTB8.—JSr.  S.  N.  otgoots  to  tho 
colour  which  fflosa  tranniareniuei)  vsuatty  have  when  printed  by 
the  oollodio-albumen  or  Fothergill'a  process,  atid  wishes  to  know 
how  the  colour  osn  be  improved.  Make  a  scdntion  oontuning 
a  few  grains  of  sulphide  of  potasnunt,  or  a  few  drops  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  pour  tlus  on  and  off  tho 
wet  plate  (j^  fixing  and  washing),  and  the  tint  wi^ 
quickly  diange  to  arieb  dark  ocdour.  The  opwa^n  shoQldiie 
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perfomifld  in  a  good  Uefat,  and  with  ft  olentiftil  supply  of  water 
olosw  at  hudi  so  that  toe  excess  of  sulphide  may  be  washed  off 
as  sooD  M  the  dwued  tint  is  readwd.  Mtm  wubin^  dry  the 
plate  u  anuL 

MicBo-FHOSoourar,— JZoMAa  inqnlrea  how  the  small  pho- 
tographs are  produced  wlych  a4>peiu' out  a  apoi  to  the  naked 
eye,  but,  wheu  viewed  through  a  microscope,  are  aeen  to  be 
perreot  pictures.  The  chief  requisites  for  the  production  ot  this 
kjiid  of  picture  are,  a  good  oompoundmiocosocq>e,  and  a  collodion 
^Ting  a  perfectly  structureless  film  nndBT  a  high  m^pufying 
pomr.  Indiiie  the  body  of  the  ndorosoope  until  it  pMnts 
Loriiontally,  and  place  it  at  oge  end  of  a  stout,  firm  table,  the 
olgeot-glaBs  poiDting  outwards ;  remove  the  eye-pieoe,  and  allow 
the  men  tube  of  the  microsoope  to  point  along  the  table. 
Exactly  oj^Kiate,  aad  about  S  or  4  feet  ol^  arran^  the  n^iative 
on  a  Arame^  so  that  its  centre  shall  be  in  a  line  witii  the  axis  of 
the  instrumoit  Bemove  the  it^&  snd,  in  its  stead,  arrange  a 
frame  of  wood,  witii  ^Brtr  or  gum  txtratn  tat  hcdding  the 
fttonsrii^  das^  or  collodion  plate,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  spring, 
the  groimd  sorface  of  the  focussing  glass,  and  the  sensitive  sur&oe 
fst  we  glass  plate,  will  always  be  pushed  up  to  th6  same  plcue. 
Plaoe  a  powerful  lamp  at  a  Uttie  distance  behind  the  negative, 
and  arrange  a  bull's-evo  condenser  so  that  a  uniform  brilliant 
light  is  thrown  on  the  n^iative.  This  is  best  managed  by 
pladn^  a  sheet  of  paper  temporarily  in  place  of  the  negative, 
and  adjusting  the  relative  distances  of  lamp  and  condenser  until 
the  p^Mir  is  uniformly  illamioated  to  the  required  sise ;  then 
insert  the  negative,  and  having  screwed  an  inch  otyect^lasB  on 
to  the  instrument,  move  it  to  and  fro  by  means  of  the  course 
•^nstanent  until  an'  ttrtremdy  diminutive  im^  of  the  iwp^ 
tive  is  qqparent  sharply  d^ned  on  the  fboussing  ^ass.  Tlie 
facnaring  should  be  perflMnned  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
when  the  beet  optical  fiwus  is  obtuned  the  real  chemiosl  focus 
riiould  be  arrived  at  by  inoreanng  the  distanoe  between  the 
sensitive  surfkoe  and  the  olgeot-glass,  by  means  of  the  fine 
a^ustment)  and  taking  several  pictures  at  differont  distances 
until  the  poeitiori  is  asoertsuwd,  wliieh  yields  the  sharpest 
results;  that  position  once  ascertained,  a  mark  shrMtld be  made 
so  that  the  exact  spot  can  be  at  once  ascertained.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  above  alteratims  atB  for  distances  not 
exceeding  a  few  thousandths  of  an  insh,  so  the  greatest  care 
will  be  required  net  to  overshoot  the  mark.  The  pontitHi 
the  large  natives  must  not  be  altered,  as  the  adjustment  of 
the  focus  would  thereby  be  deranged ;  but^  of  course,  any  crfher 
negatives  can  be  substituted,  provided  they  areplaced  at  ezactiy 
the  same  distance  from  the  instrument.  Too  best  glasses 
vhwoon  to  take  the  {dcturee  are  those  whitdi  are  TgnptnA  Use 
mierosooino  slides,  made  of  the  best  thin  plate  irilh  their  edges 
ground  smooth.  Some  discs  of  thin  microscopic  ^am  should 
also  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cemented  with  Canada 
balsam  over  the  finished  indure  in  onter  to  preserve  it.  The 
great  difficulty  in  these  operations  is  tiie  collodion  i  it  should  be 
rather  thin  and  feebly  iodised,  an^  oi  oousse,  pnrfeotly  struo- 
toreleBB;  and  any  of  our  coneqNmdwts  who  am  instruot  us  in 
the  way  of  pr^>uitig  a  ocdlodiou  which  will  admit  ot  the  imago 
being  examined  with  a  compound  microsoope  without  showing 
a  granular  appearance  or  reticulation,  irill  confer  a  boon,  not 
only  on  us,  but  on  all  persons  engaged  in  the  art.  The  other 
baths  ondsoli^ons  miky  be  the  some  as  in  the  ordinary  negative 
process. 

£ifcsiraTic  K>B  FosiTiTB  Fbints.--^.  if.  widies  to  know 
IT  a  Bl%ht  gloss  and  vigour  can  be  given  to  positiTas  on  uitalbu- 
tnenised  wpM>  Ijy  any  after-treatment  8.  W.  olgects,  however, 
to  that  gnued  with  albumen  as  being  vulgar.  We  have  employed 
the  following  plan  with  advantage  when  mounting  prints  on  pUin 
paper Make  a  mixture  of  1  ounce  of  white  wax  and  6  ounces 
of  YMiioe  turpentine ;  add  to  this  suffiinent  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  teing  it  to  the  oonsistenOT  ct  cream.  Mount  the  prooft  on  a 
]nece  of  card,  and  when  quite  dry  rub  the  above  mixture  over 
the  snrfitce  with  a  piece  of  flannel ;  the  pictures  will  be  seen  to 
be  much  improved,  and  the  shadows  will  q>pear  more  vigorous, 
whilst  a  softer  tone  will  be  communicated  to  the  whole  picture. 

PUHTiMa  VBOH  A.  Cracked  Neoatite.— i".  WUliaau  lias  a 
TaluaUflnegativewhich,owingto  its  having  been  screwed  too  tight 
in  the  pressure  frame,  has  a  crack  running  about  half  way  across 
the  figure.  On  printing  from  this  the  cracl:  is  reproduced,  wiUi 
exaggerated  distutctDees,  as  a  Inroad,  white  line  edged  with  btaok. 
This  evU  can  be  remedied  in  great  measnie  by  lowing  a  sheet  of 
fine  white  paper  outnde  the  pressure  frame  dose  to  the  glass.  The 


diffusion  which  tiiis  causes  to  the  li^t  prevents  a  shadow  being 
thrown  from  the  crack  in  the  negative  on  to  the  ^vpared  paper. 

To  Keep  Posititb  3>XTXL0Fnie  SoLUmnrv-V.  &  ISae 
positive  devdoping  sdiiticm,  fivwhidi  the  ftwmnla  was  nTen  at 
vol.  L  p.  12,  wUl  keev  good  for  nx  months,  or  more,  if  the  stock 
bottie  IS  not  opened  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
bottle  should  be  kept  well  closed  and  turned  tqwde  down, 
resting  on  the  oork  so  that  no  air  can  get  in. 

Coprme  Cahsba.— ^  S»b»eriber,  The  dimenrions  of  m 
oopycDg  camera  entir^  depend  opon  the  focal  length  of  the 
lensyon  widi  toempli^;  Ifiat  being  known,  a  few  ezperimeDta^ 
aided  by  a  geometrical  diagram,  will  at  once  give  you  tha 
information  wanted.  If  you  use  a  pwtrait  lens  the  fhmt  ot  it 
should  be  turned  Umarda  the  negative^  if  it  is  to  be  reduced  ; 
but  away  from  it  if  it  is  to  be  magnified.  The  distance  b^reea 
the  lens  and  the  pictore  to  be  ocmied,  or  between  tin  Uos  and 
foeuanng  glasL  misy  nzy  frmn  the  fimd  langQi  of  the  lens  to 
infinity,  aooHOing  to  the  Biecf  tha  i^ffodnottoanjiD^  tha 
nearer  ttie  lens  is  toes*  ttie  ftirtlier  musttiiesttsTDeremored. 


TO  COEEBSPONDENTS, 

fete  Xixtt  m  Uc  Uamtmf  tf  CMmti,  tmd  wtD  firm  a  amwUu  tmdvmtk^ 
irMiMemttMiimporlamttrMdi^mtmi. 

W.  D.  n.— Your  ftuilt  b  om  expoaoR.  Wa  have  Mca  simm  tolmbly  (ood 
printi  bjr  Mr.  UcCnw'a  proeeaa,  m  mcotlonett  la  oar  Iwt  Bnrnbo'. 

Dauib.— Ws  cannot  •nawcr  mA  qiuMlou  Seod  u  «  AiD  itilwnnnl  ot 
J'Oar  dllBcnltlM,  and  we  wBl  http  yoa ;  but  wa  caanM  vM—*«^"  to  Oiul 
jma  difBcDltlw  out  (br  yoa. 

B.  Fmitivjl— Your  bath  wa>  net  made  with  good  ebonkala.  Tm  beat 
pUn  will  be  to  radnee  the  aUrer  ftom  U,  and  make  anetbcr  bath.  Aac 
MckTMiafK  meniaetu  lem  U  tint  moat  pmptr  kind  for  landacape  pupoaeaL 
4.  No.       The  devdoplOK  aotatkn  la  wToof.  S.  Bitter  to  tStee  the  Bonh. 

Paul  Pkt.-^J.  One  to  flra  gulneu  per  p^,  food.  S.  Tli^  would  b» 
admitted,  Ifworthy  of  a  ptaoe,  eren  tboogh  yoa  an  not  a  member.  S.  We 
fiwcy  the  coUodloa  la  In  CmIl  another  Munple,  and.  If  tbatacta  tha 
aame,  make  a  IVeah  both.  4.  It  need  not  be  n-todUed,  bat  will  not  bo  qnita 
•0  aendclve  M  At  Srat;  It  wHl,  bow«Ycr.  do  wdl  for  oot-door  work.  W 
•hall  be  vary  pleaacd  to  aoa  jrOD-  {dctnrei, 

J.  B.— We  have  not  been  wry  ioeoenfta  with  the  Tambh  doaerfbod  by  Kit. 
BIL,  p.  71,  bot  have  obtained  better  taaalts  bf  following  the  plan  recooi- 
mended  Sphynz,  at  p.  IDS.  We  wfA  we  eoold  InfonB  our  oorrtepoadent 
how  the  escdlent  and  dnnble  vamlih  made  by  Sodinde  FVferea  U  prepared. 

B.  W.,  Crnydoa— KItberthe  diver  both  la  too  add.  or  the  oolladioa  k  mado 
with  badjiTroxyllnai 

E.  S.  IL— T1k>  esperhnente  yon  wUi  na  to  nndertake  reqieatlnf  the  nmplc* 
of  p^ter,  would  oocapy  nr  too  modi  of  our  time  for  oa  to  ipare,  If  tbo' 
faifonnotloo  b  Intended  only  for  oar  eoneopoodMit'a  btoeSt. 

A  Kkman  Max.— 1.  Try  the  prooeaa  fat  voL  L  pl  BS.  1  The  exdUng  bath 
tit  poettlve  albumenlaed  paper  alwi^  gets  diaotdoond;  It  mi?  be  aaod 
mitlt  olmoBt  aa  dark  aa  port  wbM,  then  deooloriae  It  ahaUng  with  piuw 
kauln.  4.  Facedownwarda.  A  CeegbwUL  Beaafor'a  is  leee  pare^  le  of 
tmcerteln  urengiht  and  eoeti  alntfftl  amadL 

DiML-l.  ■nwcrtKBonfaaetinJisiidiiillhiiiitlTi  thebtfalsaarigla.  t-Snm 
TOLL  p.  87. 

Spnrax.— It  woQld  bo  fatvUloiis  on  oar  part  to  recamnicnd  any  partlcBlnr 
ooHodkm.  Try  Uia  new  eoUodkn  adrernkad  la  thU  nnmlier. 

Bavui.— The  boiA  la  not  yet.wiftten  that  we  could  oonadeatioBaly  pteoe  into 
a  beginner'*  hand*,  as  conta&ibv  all  tbe  bifonnatton,  and  no  more,  necon- 
•ory  to  make  Mm  a  good  pbotograidMr.  We  anile  agree  with  yoa  that, 
were  It  poadUe  to  have  the  "FaoiooaAPnic  Haws"  to  the  year  1860  of 
MM  on  oar  tables,  we  shooU  wot  ito  other  bocA  on  photography.  la  It  noS 
worth  whoa  to  wait  a  year  or  two  for  sooh  a  ^ortoua  ocouammallon  F 

T.  T.— m  are  the  best  Jadges  efbow  mntbbCnmationtt  iaadvbable  topfawv 
in  the  stadeatrs  hand!  eaA  waA. 

J.  D.  Watcbctt.— Bend  on  addreaa,  and  we  wlD  cooinumlcate  with  yoa. 

0.  A.  IL— We  bsTe  heard  of  waA  a  lasolt  after  Bring  vary  faapare  tiitnta  of 
aUvwtaithe  bath;  bat  tb»  tns  caaia  la  aot  known.  HakaafraA  iMth 
wUi  pan  nitrate. 

CaaaciM^Tbe  propose*  stesaBoairtHMafca  a  Twy  good  wool. 
J.  BL— Dsa  a  eonrkw  camara. 

W.  H.  W.— We  aholl  be  very  pleeaed  to  aee  yoa.  Has  yoorbath  too  madi 
•lootael  In  It  t  that  b  the  eo^  aoggestioa  we  caa  oAr. 

VOLO  KoscBBa.->Beiid  an  addtmi.  and  we  wlH  r  ■aiiliaiii  wbk  < 

CommnnicatloBB  dedioad  with  thenka;— Lena.— B.  P.— J.  K.— A  J 

X.  Y.Z. 

Tbe  failbniutlon  required  by  the  fo(k)«1ng  correBpoodente  Is  either  each  u  w« 
are  nnatde  to  give,  or  It  haa  appeared  in  recent  number*  of  the  *•  Pnoro- 
onAraia  NKwa;'''-S.  D.— Begular  Snbaoiber.-P.  T.  B.  O.— In  a  FU. — 
Tycho.— A.  C.— L.  H.— A  CoireqNHidenL— Baboctlbcr^W.  A  P.— Steroo. 


On  account  of  the  Immense  number  of  Important  letten  we'rccelve,  we  eanaot 
promlae  Immediate  aaewws  to  qaetlea  of  no  goieral  Interest. 


AnedUMWeoawMBleatlonsduHddbaadtassedtolir.CBeonn^flBE* 
ofUeamLMtaraBdOa^LnBetleaaansarart.  PrtratalMsnftirtto 
Editor,  If  addrened  to  Om  offloe,  rfioaU  be  matted  "ptvata." 


[AnTRRtuann-.]— Aa  a  Chrfetnuu  Preaest,  or  an  El^rant  Birthday  Qlfl 
to  a  Lady,  "  Tna  Iudibs*  Tbeasost,"  Tab;  L  and  IL  are  most  appropriate. 
They  form  beentUM  volamea  for  tbe  drawing-room  table.  Each  >ndmna  con- 
tainj  about  130  Uliutratlona.  Price,  In  handaome  doth,  7a.  Ad.  each;  gtlt 
odgeo,  Se.  Sd.;  or  tbe  two  vidnme*  bound  bi  ooo  forlls.,  wslU  odsca,  iml— > 
LoBdoni  Ward  and  Lodt.lH^neet'sticflk 
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Vox.  I.,  Ko.  12.— 2^<n>mber  26,  l&Si. 


Wi  fed  it  due  to  the  eharaoter  of  this  Joamal,  u  wdl  as 
to  UuM  gmtHevaea  who  hmoar  ns  vith  their  sni^cst,  to 
ofc-  KDM  Temuks  on  an  aitide  which  queued  in  &e  Uat 
Dmnba'  (tf  ti<  aoi-ditant  official  organ  of  the  Pbotogra{>hic 
Soc^t^;  an  article  not  less  remarkable  toe  its  style — or  rather 
for  ito  mmt  of  style,  aod  the  aheence  of  logical  reasoning — 
than  for  the  nnfoimded  insinuations  which  it  contains.  We  do 
not  coq^laiB  of  it  on  tlie  score  of  the  literary  ability — or, 
pirii^is  it  iraaU  be  more  correct  to  say,  on  the  want  of 
it— d^dayed  in  its  compoaitaon,  nor  of  its  illogical  temoa- 
ipg.  Tfai^  is  an  a^bir  with  which  we  hare  no  concnn. 
We  have  only  to  deal  with  the  inrinnations  it  has 
InreDed  against  us.  The  article  in  question  states  that 
Miinhqi  complain  that  notea  of  their  communications,  more 
or  IcM  inoiaet,  are  taken  without  their  consent,  and  printed 
wiHint  thw  Ttfciiion."  To  the  first  part  of  this  charge  we 
re|flyby  aflat  contradiction.  Our  own  reporter  was  present ; 
and  we  can  assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  report 
VIS  gnbstantially  a  Ihir  and  correct  report.  In  further 
fHMf  of  this,  we  magr  add  that  not  a  single  complaint  has 
nsahed  na  firom  any  gentknaan  who  was  present  at  the 
aMeting.  Mmora,  we  have  another  proof  to  of&r  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  charge  is,  equally  with  the  former,  as 
oafoimded  as  it  is  malicious. 

At  the  meeting  in  question,  Uie  only  paper  read  was  that 
byllr.  Timetf  on  "  The  Photographic  Delineation  of  Micro- 
teopie  OlgaatB";  and, -at  the  oonchieionirf  the  meeting,  our 
reporter  waited  on  Mr.  IVacr,  and  requested  him  to  allow 
Um  to  oo^  bia  paper— a  reqneat  witb  which  Mr.  Traer, 
with,  ibe  courtesy  a  gentleman  and  the  liberality  which 
■saaOy  dunotcriua  scisntific  man,  complied.  The  report, 
rtwiftia,  -whieh  ve  jnWidied  vaa  a  literal  transcript  of 
that  paper.   So  much  for  tbis  part  of  the  article  1 

The  moat  ertnundinary  part,  howerer,  of  tiiis  Tery  ex- 
traor&iary  production,  wbich  tlie  Conncil  has  thought  fit  to 
poUiih,  is  the  aaaertion  that  they  are  "  eager  for  publicity ;" 
and  in  the  same  Iweatb  the  dechuation  that  '*  the  Society  is  its 
own  reporter  " — a  declaration  which,  if  it  means  anything  at 
d,raeaitt  that  it  alone  has  the  right  to  publish  npots  of  its 
jwifiaiiiliinn  It  ia  impasfdhle  to  reconafle  tikeie  two  rtate- 
mimia.  If  tiie  Conneil  ia  really  dsBrowi  that  tita  g^raateat . 
uumaA  of  pnhAeity  ilumld  ba  obtained  fa  its  pnoeadinga, 
why  ion  it  com^afn  because  "The  PBOTOOuraio 
^Kva  "  anticipated  the  report  in  its  own  organ  ?  Surety, 
if  anything  is  aaid  at  these  meetings  with  which  it  is  desirable 
that  phoiograpLers  should  be  mada  acquainted,  this  object 
is  bettra-  attidned  by  its  publication  in  a  Journal  whitA  is 
read  throughout  the  length  and  breadthof  the  land,  than 
by  ita  being  confined  to  the  pages  of  one  Uiat  is  little 
more  than  an  organ  for  a  very  uUct  circle  of  readers !  Does 
Hkt  Coaodl  hougine  that  the  dfonktion  of  Thr  Photo- 
tmATHMC  Neva  is  as  limited  aa  that  of  its  own  special 
?■  If  it  does,  it  will  be  somewhat  snipnsed  to  learn  that 
"Xn  FHoiooBAraio  Nbwb  "  nvmbanilanadcnhyteDsof 
Awiiiii  ■  ijIrM  nf  tntenation  with  whUh,  anmaWfiring 


its  eager  derire  fi^r  publidtyf  the  Cknneil  will,  no  doubt,  ha 
exeeedini^y  gratified. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asseHang  that  the  deaire  ex- 
pressed by  the  Council  that  the  greatest  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  diecoesions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  i|  a 
mere  prrtence,  their  real  desire  being  to  impede  the  insnas- 
ing  carculatioQ  of  this  Journal— a  task  which  it  is  as  fiu: 
beyond  their  power  to  accomplish  as  we  bdieve  it  to  be  dis- 
tant  from  the  wishes  of  the  m^ority  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  Indeed,  tt  would  bo  absurd  to  suppose  that  tho 
monbers  <tf  the  Society  coold  have  any  other  fMiag  lOian 
satis&etitm  at  aeeing  their  remaricg  pablidiad  in  a  pap4r 
which  circulates  not  mly  in  England,  in  India,  and  in 
every  English  colony,  but  also  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent,  where  it  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  pho- 
tographic matters — a  circumstance  which,  howeTer  flatter- 
ing, we  should  ^scarcely  have  thought  mantiooing, 
bnt  for  the  nnwarrantable  attack  which  has  been  mada 
upon  us. 

Again,  we  may  well  ask,  what  interest  can  we  be  suppoaad 
to  have  in  the  publicat  ion  of  these  reports,  beyond  the  de^ 
to  be  of  service  to  the  mraabers  of  the  Society?  ItiaoertaiiDlf- 
not  from  any  expectation  that  we  shall  therein  increase  the 
circulation  of  this  Journal  that  we  give  them  publicity ;  and, 
so  for  aa  advantage  to  ounjelvee  is  concerned,  we  might  well 
be  content  to  leave  them  entombed  in  the  pages  of  that 
journal,  which  dq>6nds  for  its  continued  existence  on  its 
being  the  chosen  receptacle  for  all  the  desultory  conversatiw 
indulged  in  by  a  few  garrulous  members  at  their  meet- 
ings. We  trust  that  our  real  motive  is  obrioos  to  every 
impartial  and  honest  man.  It  is  simply  the  luudt^ 
we  feel  that  every  photographer,  who  has  devoted  montite 
or  years  of  labour  to  the  study  of  some  particular  sub- 
ject connected  with  Photography,  should  receive,  in  the 
increased  respect  and  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the  art, 
the  reward  due  to  his  exertions.  Take  the  esse  of  thegwtlt- 
man  whose  pi^Mr  has  givm  risetotbisebnlUtionof  wrath  on 
the  part  of  the  Council.  He  has  spent  a  long  tame  in  tha 
study  of  the  best  method  of  reproducing  mierotaj^ 
objetlt  by  meana  ttf  Photogrt^thy.  He  devoted  some  tiioe 
to  tha  pr^iaration  of  the  paper ;  and  then  took  tha  ad- 
diticMudtvouUe  toreadit— andtowhatand?  Where  woald 
have  heea  his  remnl  if  the  pcqier  had  been  buried  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal  which  not  one  in  five  of  those  who 
receive  it  £ver  reads ;  whereas  it  has  now  been  read  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  England,  and  whe^erar  the  Snglish 
laogiiagp.  is  understood? 

We  have  now  dime  with  the  matter  as  far  ai  we  alane  am 
eonoemed,  bat  we  have  alill  to  advert  to  a  "reaolotion'*  to 
whh^  the  attide  we  have  animadverted  tipon  may  be  otm- 
sidendtlwpreamble;  it  runs  thna—"  Complaints  having  b^ 
made  that  the  papem  communicated  to  the  Society  i^pear  jft 
other  journals  "  (this  is  untrue,  as  regards  the  questiim  at  issne; 
the  paper  a9>peared  in  the  "  VBmo^nik^(f^^^vfl^'^a^a^ 

before  their  pnblieation  in  the  Sooe^^  joomal,  it  ia  fe^ 
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solved,  th&t  the  secretary  be  directed  to  request  the  jod- 
ligrietora  to  deeiirt  from  such  pablication." 

Itmiriitbe  iuforzed  from  this,  that  Uw  Socaety  is  a  private 
one,  and  Uut  the  Bpeeohes  delivered  at  thdr  meetiDg  shonld 
be  as  sacred  fimn  puUication  ae  thooffh  they  wore  uttered 
in  one^  own  house.  Now  the  GoundT  expreealy  states  that 
tiie  Society  is  a  public  body ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
aimonnces  its  detennination  to  take  proceediDgs  to 
perent  the  ^Idication  of  the  commmucationfl  referred  to 
in  the  reeolntaon.  Such  a  threat  is,  of  oourse  a  mere  bruttm 
fuhnen.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  here  the  l^al  bearings 
of  the  case,  which  wM  have  proper  attention  at  the  proper 
time,  we  may  merely  atate  that  we  presome  that  the  meet- 
ing of  a  public  body  must,  necesBarily,  be  a  public  meeting ; 
and  as  such  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  report  its  proceedings 
in  aa  full  and  complete  a  manner  as  we  think  they  deserve. 
As,  however,  we  have  not  yet  received  the  request  with 
vhioh,  in  aoXHrdance  with  this  remarkable  reBoIntion,  we 
were  to  have  bean  favoured,  we  oan  only  conclude  that 
discretion  have  st^gested  itself  as  tiie  bett»  part  of 
Tslonr. 

We  r?{^  that  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
whose.'  united  wisdom  led  tiiem  to  the  ainnciati<m  of  the 
above  dumified  ■  resolttti<m,  are  not  appended  to  it.  We  are 
tharoughly  convinced  tlut  its  monbers  generally,  with 
one  or  two  notorious  exceptions,  would  have  leaiBted,  had 
been  jo-esent,  sudi  a  paltry  ud  Aittle  attempt  to  ii^iire 
'this  Journal. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  anure  thoe^  members  of  the 
'Photographic  Society  who  honour  us  with  their  support, 
that  we  shall  not  be  deterred  by  threats  from  giving  imme- 
diate repeals  of  proceeding  that  may  take  place  at  the 
Society's  meetings,  and  which  we  may  deem  of  sufficient 
iooportance  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
"Photoorafhic  News." 


PRINTING    IN  CABBON. 

The  French  Photographic  Sociefy  will  have  no  easy  task 
to  perform,  when  the  day  arrives,  for  awarding  the  prize 
offoed  by  the  _  Duke  de  Luynes  for  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  printing  photographs  in  carbon.  It  is  at 
present  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  what  will  be 
the  number  of  claimants  for  this  prize ;  but  we  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  be  sp  numerons  that,  if  they  felt 
disposed  for  a  trip  to  Paris  in  the  pleannt  month  of 
.June,  they  might  make  it  profitable  for  the  "  Great 
Eastern  "—or  "Leviathan"— which  is  it?  to  take  them  to 
Boulogne  altogether,  and  wait  to  bring  than  back  again. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  conndering  all  that  hasDeen 
written  on  the  subject,  any  photograph^-,  poeseeeing  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  chemistry,  could  not  hit  upon  scHtne  plan 
.of  printing  ^diotographs  which  should  be  more  or  leas  a 
.carbon  proceas.  We  are  ourselves  but  young,  though,  of  so 
goodly  a  growth,  that  we  might  well  be  esteemed  the  senior 
of  our  contemporaries — and  therefore  have  had  but  little  to 
say  on  the  sulgect.  We  will  now,  however,  give  a  brief 
tJiMui  of  what  has  been  written  ixa.  the  carbon  proceas; 
and  if,  with  the  aid  of  these  obswvatioiis,  and  what  we  have 
written  previously,  our  readers  cannot  discover  how  to  apply 
it,  we  imagine  it  will  be  their  own  Unit. 

For  very  many  years  past  photographers  have  been  aware, 
that  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  gelatine  is 
sensitive  to  light,  and  this  knowledge  has  been  rendered 
avaihible  in  most  of  the  processes  of  photo-lithography ;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  this  suj^fated  the  possilnlity  of  ita 
being  modified,  so  as  to  be  made  avwlable  in  the  printing  of 
poeitives;  hence,  finely  divided  carbon  was  mixed  with 
the  bichromate  of  potassa  and  gelatine,  and  not  only  carbon 
but  various  other  pigments  have  been  tried,  with  roBults 
which  may  be  beat  d^ribed  as  more  or  less  nnattis&ctory. 
Stitl  they  were  pctoree,  even  if  they  were  not  very  good 
ones;  and  we  eutertain  wy  little  donbt  that  any  photo- 


grapher, who  has  time  at  his  disposal  fra  experiments,  mi^t 
immove  the  proceBS  so  &r  as  to  make  it  usesuL  . 

There  is  at  the  present  nuMnent  a  subscription  agm.  (o 
purchase  Hie  prooEss  of  oarixm  j^vinting,  t^  secret  of^ iriiidi 
belongs  to  Mr.  F01UU7.  This  gentlonan  announced  Us 
discovay  in  a  letter  to  aomtanprararyontJie  flfthof  Uarch 
last.  The  enthudastic  maimer  m  which  his  communication 
was  recdved  would  have  been  laughable,  but  for  the  import- 
ance ci  the  discovery  to  which  it  refenred.  It  prophesied 
that}  "  the  abominable  fvocess  at  present  «n|^(^ed  will  he 
swept  away,  and  suposeded  by  another,  which  will  satis^ 
both  artist  and  chemist;"  and  then,  as  if  oonsciouBUiatthis 
high-flown  enthusiasm  was  rather  ridiculous  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  added — "  Our  readers  may  smile  at  these 
predictions,  and  think  us  ratiier  too  enthusiastic :  but,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  we  rather  pride  ourselves  on  the  practical 
character  of  our  saggeetions,  and  assign  three  monUu  as  the 
laobable  date  oi  the  fblfilmoit  dt  the  predictions  now  com- 
mitted to  jKint."  Our  ctmtempcsaryanivds  another  instance 
of  the  danger,  when  prmhesying,  of  committing  one^  adf 
to  figures.  Since  tins  &ting  pophecy  was  uttarsd  nesfty 
eieht  months  have  dapsed,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  realised. 
We  are,  however,  consoled  with  the  aBBuranoe  that  we  shall 
not  wait  for  it  much  bnger.  Mr.  Ponncj  is  described  as 
a  man  who  is  now  in  a  position  to  giv€  the  poSdio  the  benefit 
of  his  discovery ;  but  our  coatanporary  wss  too  energetic 
and  philanthropic  to  suffer  any  such  obstacle  to  shut  out 
the  public  from  the  advantages  opened  up  to  it  1^  this  dis- 
covery :  it  therefore  proposed  to  purchase  Sir.  Pounce's 
secret,  (which  he  offwed  to  communicate  for  £50,)  and  to.  raise 
the  means  through  a  shilling  subscription.  Yet,  so  little  did 
the  mass  of  photogra^ers  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
process  (which  was  to  save  them  we  don't  know  how  many 
pounds  a  year  in-Bitrate  of  nlver  alone),  thattiieaufaBwiption, 
after  dragj^ng  along  for  mon^,  only  numbered  300  snl^ 
antttn.  At.Hus  stage  oi  tha  affiur,  our  contea|)arary 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Pouncy  to  make  ap  tlie 
diflkrawe  betwem  the  amoont  sahscrttwd  and  the  £S0,  and 
to  trust  to  subsequent  events  fbr  recovering  the  amount 
advanced.  The  manner  in  wlueh  it  ms  proposed  to  00m- 
muoicato  the  process  was  by  means  of  a  pamphlet,  winch 
was  to  be  forwarded  to  each  subscriber,  together  widi  a 
license  to  |Hint;  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  when  oar 
contemporary  was  placed  in  posseseion  of  tJie  secret,  he  dis- 
covered, that  it  so  closely  resembled  two  processes  for  which 
letters  patent  had  been  taken  out  that  it  was  nnsafs  to  grant 
licenses.  The  process  of  Mr.  Founcy  is  thus  described  in 
the  i^>ecification  lodged     him : — 

"  This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  ia«rodndng 
photc^raphic  pictures  on  paper  and  other  surfitoes.  llhe  sur&oe 
has  usually  been  prepared  with  substances  which,  when  acted 
on  by  light  iu  the  process  of  produdng  the  picture,  are  diami- 
cally  acted  on  so  as  to  produce  (ather  immediately,  or  wIm 
other  substances  are  applied  afterwards  to  the  surfooe).  the 
colouring  matter  or  subetance  in  which  the  picture  is  formed. 
Now,  according  to  my  invention,  I  prepare  the  paper,  or  other 
surface,  for  having  the  picture  produced  on  it,  by  a4>plying  over 
its  wh^  surface  the  colouring  matter  which  is  to  form  the 
picture^  and,  togsther  with  this  colouring  matter,  is  appHed  a 
substance  whidi  is  acted  va  by  the  li^ht  The  foUowing  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  proceed  when  printing  positive  pictures  00 
p^r  from  ne^tive  pictures: — I  coat  the  paper,  or  mrflwe^ 
which  is  to  receive  the  picture,  with  a  oompontiou  of  Tegetahle 
carbon,  gum-arabic,  and  bichromate  of  potash ;  and  on  to  this 
prepared  surhce  I  place  the  negative  picture,  and  expose  it  to 
the  light  in  the  usual  ytw :  afterwards,  the  surface  is  washed 
with  water^  which  disaolres  the  ctanpontlon  at  tbe  parts  on 
which  the  light  has  not  acted,  but  Aula  to  affiaot  tiiose  pacts  of 
the  surhoe  on  which  the  Hfj^t  has  seted;  oonseciuently,  on  thoas 
pu^  of  the  sur/aoe,  the  colonriog  matter  remains  in  tiie  state 
m  which  it  was  wpUed,  having  experienced  no  chemical  changsi 
Sometimes,  for  the  vegetable  carbon,  I  substitute  bitumen ;  or 
other  colouring  matter  may  be  employed." 

It  is  affirmed  by  oiii^iOuten^ioatr7^that,^UB-prooeM  is 
not  predsdyHiat'irhicii  Vbt.  Pounc^  propM  to  sdl ;  Int, 
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if  it  isnot,  weimagmetbatthedifiteeikoeiBui^  In 
&ct,  the  poalioD  which  Mr,  PoiiiiCT  has  assumed  appears 
to  OA  tobeTerr  similar  to  that  la  the  hotBe-tamin^  Mr. 
Ban^— ^  has  nzat  pabUahecl  his  poeass,  and  then,  without 
admowledgiiig  tUa,  ne  has  asked  the  paUie  to  bo;  the 
"secret." 

'  The  two  ^rocBBBOi  referred  to  above  are  thoee  of  M.  de 
Beanr^ard  and  M.  Poitevin.  The  process  of  the  former 
oaoaeba  in  ooatiiif  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  lachromate  of  potash,  in  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
B^atine  or  gom-arabic  has  been  diasolTed,  and,  when  dry, 
we  gelatinooB  surface  is  robbed  with  a  colooring  matt^, 
such  as  blacklead.  M  de  Beauregard  also  claims  an  ex- 
doaiTe  ri^ht  to  the  employment  of  other  meUiods  of  accom- 
r'M*'"!;  aunflar  reanltik  mth  respect  to  Poiterin's  process 
{not  that  we  described  in  &  previous  niuiiber)^  the  specifica- 
tion is  ao  Tigae,  that  it  ma7  be  fveciself  tbe  same  as  M. 
Bewsr^aid^ 

Heare  the  matter  rested  for  snne  time — ^the  next  reference 
to  the  jvocesB  being  nmply  to  inform  us  that  Mr.  Founcy 
h*d  not  been  idle— that  he  had  greatlv  improved  his  process 
— 4mt  that  he  did  not  intend  to  palish  it  until  after  the 
rtue  footed  by  the  Duke  de  Luynee  had  been  awarded.  A 
ftrtni^t  later  we  are  rather  abruptly  informed  that  the 
flohacnption  Ust  is  now  open,  but  this  tune  £100  is  the  sum 
nqnbiia  to  purchase  tbe  secret ;  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
.v»  beKeve  uiat  nearly  the  whole  of  that  sum  has  been  sub- 
tedbed.  Whether  the  sabsoriben  will  be  found  to  pay  up 
their  snbacriptions  as  readily  as  they  promised  them,  is  another 
matter.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
UiSr.  Ponnpy's  process  is  as  good  aa  it  has  been  described, 
tut  he  vookl  ham  sained  five  times  the  som  above  men- 
tiCNud  if  he  had  poidished  it  flxst,  and  tnisted  to  photo- 
ffa^m  to  Euaa  a  sabscription  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble 
aftumds.  Aa  it  is,  tiie  beg^e  letter  style  in  whitdi 
pholoawlisn  have  hesn  woniea  for  snbaoriptitniB,  has 
anHed  oooM  and  miatrust  as  to  the  nine  of  the  disoorwy. 


QfTBSTIONABLE  SUBJECfrS  JOB  PHOTOGEAPHT. 

Ix  a  reedit  naniber  of  this  Journal  we  noticed  a  sterepscopic 
afide,  published  under  the  attractive  title  of  the  "  Skeletons' 
Carouaet'*  which  was  not  only  revolting  as  &r  as  the  dese- 
eration  of  human  skeletons  goes,  but  waa  positively  dis- 
goiting  as  beheld  in  the  8tereDec(n>e,  which  of  course  added 
much  more  to  the  ghastly  effect  of^  the  whole  picture.  We 
have  often  ponder^  upon  the  subject  of  the  pnsent  degraded 
state  <tf  stereoscopic  iSustration,  and  are  again  induced  to 
'lemt  to  the  snqject,  beeaose  we  feel  that  not  only  do  the 
eannof  Fhotoeraphy  ondllie  daimsof  Art  demand  it,  but, 
we  are  ashamed  to  add,  decemy  calls  for  it.  Weobservewith 
ngret  that  there  iseveiy  day  a  mneperoeptible  tendency  to  de- 
base that  reaify  usdul  and  instmctave  instrument,  the  stOTeo- 
ioqpe,  not  only  by  the  production  (^tastdess  and  insipid  eom- 
posttiims,  bat  of  poaitiTely  improper  pictures;  and  fhnn  the  in- 
crease and  varied  which  almost  daUy  |msent  themedves  in 
the  shop  windows  of  even  respectable  traders,  it  is  evident 
that  tiie  demand  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  on  the  increase. 
Tbe  enormous  ran  which  ally  "  Christenings,"  sentimental 
*' Weddings,"  and  namby-pamby  "Broken  Vows,"  have, 
is  teal^  astonishing.  If  the  snbiect,  however,  be  carefully 
studied,  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  reason  for  it  all ;  and 
the  one  at  winch  we  have  arrived  is  this,  that  the  stereo- 
-■K^  is  "  the  poor  man's  picture  gallery,"  and  that 
owing  to  the  prasHit  ctsnparative  cheapness  of  the  instra- 
■mft,  mai^  who  luve  indulged  in  toe  luxury  have  felt 
audi  a  pleasure  in  beholding  objects  stand  oat  in  relief, 
.that  they  have  become  enamoured  oS  anything  stereo- 
sBopoc,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  zffocure  something  whidi 
should  present  the  same  novdty,  l3iey  have  not  cared  to  be 
over  particqlar  in  the  selection  of  subjects ;  and  as  wedding 
and  that  class  of  ccanposition  have  appealed  to  the  senti- 
mental fbeliogs  of  the  young-lady  portion  of  the  puUic,  there 
has  arisen  a  great  deroand  kh:  tiut  doss  of  |acture. 


The  composers,  having  exhausted  aQ  thdr  ingenuity  in 
discovering  new  sabjeots  of  this  class,  at  loigth  turned  thdr 
attention  to  the  production  of  another  daas  of  picture.  The 
specimens  exhibited  were  at  first  so  mild,  that  it  would  have 
appeared  straig^ttaced  to  have  ol^ected  to  them ;  then  by 
degrees  they  became  more  and  more  vitiated,  and  now  they 
have  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  impropriety  which  calls  for  tiie  in- 
terference of  the  police  authorities.  There  is  nothing  so  pal- 
pable in  these  elidee  as  the  fact  that  they,  like  the  Pindaric 
razors,  are  made  "to  sell;"  buttiiere  is  this  consolation, 
in  addition  to  the  almost  certain  fa^  that  the  demand  must 
surely  fall  off,  that  the  slides  so  printed  will  fade ;  ao  that 
what  was  once  a  stupid  or  improper  picture  will,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  become  something  i^nitely  better — a  dide  of 
white  paper. 

Although  we  maj  be  called  * '  ill-tempered,"  we  nevertheleas 
persist  in  the  opinion  that  compomtion  is  aearcelj  i^plioable 
to  photography.  The  perpetratocs  of  these  stereoRrams  of 
course  aro  Opposed  to  this,  inasmuch  as  stereograpimc  oom- 
position  enables  them  to  produce  pictures  which  stand  out  in 
relief ;  but  in  any  case,  no  one  will,  we  presume,  deny 
that  composition  is  the  most  difficult  department  of  photo- 
graphy ;  and  docs  it  not  therefore  follow  that  it  shoula  only 
be  practised  by  those  who  have  a  true  artistic  feding?  Kow, 
it  is  not  a  little  surpriong  that  the  leading  compositive  pho- 
tographers—B^lander,  Bobinson,  and  others-HBeldom  at- 
t^pt  (as  fiir  08  we  know)  the  composition  of  a  stereogram  ? 
A  fortiori,  then,  is  it  not  the  height  of  absurdity  for  men 
who  have  not  the  least  sentiment  or  poetry  about  them  to 
attempt  to  illustrate  either  ao  incident  or  compose  a  {ncture? 
If  these  woold-be  artiste  wish  to  display  thdr  devemeis,  ' 
why  not  turn  their  attentioD  to  the  hundxedB  of  other  sub-  ^ 
jects  whidi  might  be  mechanioalb-  done,  and  leave  that  de-  ^ 
partinent,  which  is  a^nowledgea  iJl  to  be  the  moil! 
difficult,  fi>r  those  who  can  do  it  ? 

Our  more  particular  object  in  this  article  is  to  call  npcn 
all  who  deserve  tbe  name  of  photc^raphns  to  take  some  q 
means  to  put  down  the  publication  of  improper  pictures — ^that 
das  which  has  earned  for  itadf  the  title  of  "  Holywdl-street 
revived."   Lord  Campbdl's  fiunoua  Act  had  for  its  otriect  - 
the  8up|a«Bsion  of  demoralising  works  and  pictures,  which  ^ 
were  notoriously  sold,  more  especially  in  the  above-named 
sti:^ ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  lithographs  which  were  a  ^ 
disgrace  to  human  nature,  there  was  at  least  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  had  no  existence  except  in  the  saladous  ^ 
imag^tion  of  some  immoral  drau^tsman,  who  prostituted  ' 
bis  talents  to  so  vile  and  d^radmg  a  purpose ;  while  in 
the  slides  we  are  alluding  to  we  have  the  full  assuraucei'I 
that  a  woman  has  been  t^  modd.   One  remarkable  featurr 
in  the  imgority  of  this  class  of  stereogram  is,  that  the 
seldom  or  ever  indude  any  fomalo  who  apfnoaches  in  tlP  ^ 
remotest  d^ree  to  a  Venus ;  tiiey  ore  always  charaoterise, 
by  more  or  less  of  a  coarse  uglmess,  and  certainly  neithf.^^ 
the  demand  nor  the  pecuniary  value  will  be  enhanced  u 
admiration  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  figures.  Th^** 
Saturday  Review  some  time  ago  called  attention  to  this  sab-^^ 
ject  in  a  very  able  article.    Speaking  of  the  eSect  of  Lord , 
Campbell's  Act,  it  sud: — "How  mr  the  filthy  commerce 
which  Lord  Campbell  proposed  to  check  has  been  subverted 
we  have  no  means  of  knowlog ;  but  we  do  know  that  exhi- 
bitions, which  do  not  exactiy  fhll  within  the  scope  of  his  bill, 
but  which  are  perhaps  better  calculated  to  efifect  tbe  in&mous 
olyects  which  it  att«npted  to  discourage  than  indecencies  of 
a  ooaiser  description,  are  extremdy  common ;  and  unless  we 
are  much  nnstaken,  have  recently  increased  to  an  enormous 
degree.   There  is  hardly  a  street  in  London  which  does  not^ 
contain  shops  in  which  photographs,  and  especially  stereo-^ 
scopic  f^otmiaphs,  are  expoera  for  sale,  which  are  certainly^' 
not  poeitivdy  indecent,  hat  which  it  is  equally  clear  aP. 
expressly  intended  for  the  gratification  of  that  prurienc^^ 
which  Parliunent  tried  to  deprive  of  its  coarser  stimulants.*^ 
Our  contemporary  may  not  liave  seen  exhibited  photographs 
which  were  positivdy  indecent,  but  we  have  seen  some  wmc^_ 
ought  at  once  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames — there  are  maa^^ 
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kach  published.  It  goes  on  fo  Bay ; — "We  cannot,  of  courBe, 
ontar  into  particuk^  upon  such  a  subject ;  bat  if  any  of  our 
rea^m  will  walk  down  the  Straad,  he  will  see  numerous 
shop  windows,  in  other  particulars  of  the  most  respectable 
character,  which  are  stuadod  with  stereoscopic  slides,  repre- 
senting women  more  or  less  naked,  and  generally  leeriD^  at 
ibe  spectator  with  a  conscious  or  elaborately  unconscious 
impudence,  ^e  uelinefis  of  which  is  its  only  redeeming  fta- 
iare.  There  is  a  orutal  vulgarity  and  coarseness  about  some 
of  tlLeiepietures  which  are  as  surmising  as  tbey  are  disgusting. 
Wa  have  seen  publicly  teposed,  in  a  shop  of  decent  ap^)ear- 
anee,  a  slide  representing  a  woman  in  bea,  with  a  man  in  his 
iaight-cap  and  night-shirt  seated  in  a  chair  nursiog  a  baby, 
and  underneath  written  '  My  Last  Edition.'  To  call  inch 
things  indecent  is  perhi^n  in  some  cases  unjust ;  but  even 
when  they  are  not  open  to  that  imputation  ther  show  a 
stupid,  coone  vulgarity  of  taste  and  sentiment  which  is  a 
natural  introduction  to  indecency  of  every  kind.  The  more 
we  think  of  the  way  in  which  such  things  are  made,  and  in 
ihs  use  for  which  they  are  designed,  the  more  apparent  does 
their  c^emdveness  become.  Decency  is  a  matter  rather  of 
sentiment  than  of  fixed  rule,  and  there  would  be  fax  more 
litdeeency  in  sitting  a  single  time  for  anyone  of  many  dozens 
of  the  i^togra^hs  in  the  Strand  than  in  adopting  the  pro- 
Utidon  of  an  artiste  model.^^ 

As  our  weekly  contemporary  very  properly  remarks — "  It 
must  ba  remembered  that  a  picture  is  always  to  scnne  extent 
ideaUsad.   A  Grace,  a  Nymph,  or  a  Venus,  is  an  unreal, 
eonventional  being,  whom  we  associate  only  with  picture 
galleries ;  but  it  is  the  very  merit  and  object  of  these  photo- 
graphs to  reproduce  the  real  actual  woman  in  the  very  atti- 
-  tnde  in  which  she  agreed  to  pander  to  the  vulgar  tastes  of 
fniaakind."   We  regret  extremely  that  our  space  will  not 
^ow  us  to  nve  in  mil  the  admirable  article  from  which  we 
jave  q^uoted;  but  as  the  Fbotooraphic  Kbws  circulates 
mongst  that  class  who  produce  these  sUdee,  we  therefore 
all  their  attention  t6  the  question,  and  we  think  that  they 
will  at  once  see,  unless  thei^  sense  of  decency  is  too  far 
'  vitiated,  that  they  are  brining  upon  our  favourite  art  & 
■PB*idfi1  which  it  is  highly  deBirable  to  have  removed  at  once. 
To  our  mind  there  is  something  positively  sacrilegioas  in  the 
idea  of  proMitutiDg  the  light  of  heaven  to  sucn  debasing 
punoses. 

To  show  that  we  ore  not  taking  too  extreme  a  view  of  the 
iaw,  and  that  what  we  have  just  said  is  not  too  strong,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  following  hues  &om  an 
.article on  the  subject  wbichappewred  in  theMomiug  Post: — 
'  -  On  behalf  of  public  decency  we  implore  the  authorities 
^'hom  it  may  concern  to  direct  a  scrutinizing  eye  at  the 
,  indows  of  photographic  salesmen.  Holywell-street  is  fairly 
,  t-rivalled,  and  fast-going  tobacconists  an  cast  into  the 

■  .ade  by  the  more  outrageous  displays  of  men  who  would 
'.dly  grumble  if  their  pretensionB  to  art  and  science  were 
'ot  allowed.   It  is  needless  to  particularise — it  might  be 
,  mprudent  to  do  so ;  but  most  olieervaQt  wayfarers  t&ough 

~x>ndon  streets  durmg  the  last  few  days  must  have  seeoji 
the  windows  of  certain  phot(^;raphic  shops,  much  to  tflv 
disgust,  outrages  against  common  decency  mdeavoured  Vp^ 
be  palmed  off  under  the  specious  jpretence  ot  their  bei^ 
worn  of  art.  We  are  not  squeamish.  Our  principles  are 
oompaUble  vriih  the  fullest  legitiniate  scope  of  the  pictorial 
luid  iculptuired  art.  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  clamour 
ibr  a  general  iavesture  of  such  figures  with  togas  and  fig- 
leaves  ;  we  we  not  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  Cupid  without 
pantaloont'-iiot  hypercritically  fiuitidious  about  the  pose  of 
a  Venus  or  a  Hercules ;  but  to  see  a  too  life-like  representa- 
tion of  eourtezanship  tnmsferred  in  all  its  &itliful  hideous- 

>  m  to  jncture  tablets  by  photo-actinism— a  very  microcosm 
-^f  impurity — this  is  one  of  the  things  we  cannot  look  upon 

without  disgust.  To  our  apprehension  no  sort  of  pictorial 
.  ifience  is  so  utterly  bad  and  abominable  as  is  perpetrated  by 

■  hflse  too  fEdthfuU^ -rendered  stereoscopic  pc^utions.  There 

ba  no  surer  dictum  of  Art  than  that  which  insists  upon 
the  existence  of  tiait^  and  markin^^  in  nature  unfit  for 


literal  rendering.  The  very  essence  of  Art  resides  in  the 
poetryof  .it,  and  without  imagination  there  is  an  end  of 
poetry,  it  should  be  enough,  in  respect  to  the  photographic 
abominations  of  which  we  speak,  to  call  them  abominable. 
Unlike  oidinary  pictures,  whore  models  supply  the 
ideate,  the  phot^raphic  slides  are  the  very  modra.  Evay 
one  of  tiiose  starUine  poses  had  its  repfsentative  in  listsnre. 
Every  trait  of  the  ongmal  is  there.  (Tint  fimcy  fba  orniii- 
BStion  of  vice  which  it  impHeB— vloS  Coder  the  garD  of 
Science  and  Art." 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  mster  length  than  we  had 
at  flifit  contemplated,  but  it  is  solely  owing  to  our  ankt^ 
to  see  this  scandal  suppressed.  The  morning  jooroal  ftom 
which  we  have  quoted  the  above  calls  upon  the  police  for  a 
"  razzia  "  against  the  demoralinng  exhiMtioii. 

While  on  the  subject  of  improper  photographs,  we  may 
State  that  we  were  recently  scandalised  at  seeing  two  or 
three  very  queetionable  photographs,  but  more  eepeaally  one, 
exposed  in  a  j>lace  where  we  should  above  sU  others  least 
have  expected  it.  It  is  a  coarse,  vulgar  photomph  of  a  nude 
female  figure  seated  on  a  oooeh  in  anything  hut  a  graoefiil 
attitude-^ndeedthe  photograph  is  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worae, 
thwi  the  majority  of  those  which  we  have  condemned  above. 
We  have  fiatt  it  our  duty  to  allade  to  this  subject ;  and, 
"although it  is  not  an  agreeable Ihenie to  refer  to,  we  wntld 
recommend  to  those  gentlemen  vho  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
deg^ation  of  Photography,  not  to  allow  their  own  nro- 
ductions  to  be  exhibiteif  side  hj  side  of  snch  d^raoing 
associations,"  *  and  to  use  their  influence  in  endeavouring 
to  remove  ^e  disgnstiog  photograph  to  which  we  have  re< 
ferrod  ttom  the  walls  of  the  Photographic  Society's  rooms  in 
Corentry-street.  

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FHOTOaiUPHIC 

POSITIVE  PROOFS. 

BT  HH.  DATAinrE  ASD  A.  GIItABD, 

Ths  well-demonstrated  influence  of  abundant  uzing  in  ^e 
preparation  of  positive  pioo&,  might  gin  us  the  reaaop  for 
the  general  practice  by  photographers  of  la^dng  on.  the 
paper,*  as  prepared  by  the  maker,  of  an  additional  layer  of 
size,  formed  either  oi  starch,  gelatine,  or  albumen.  Pre- 
ceding researches  have  establi&ued  that  in  gradually  aug- 
mentiDg,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  number  of  the  siangs, 
the  proof  acquired  in  the  same  proportion  additional  vigour 
and  shainpness.  But  it  is  important  to  inquire  if  all  amyla- 
ceous substances  have  the  same  value,  uid  to  institute  a 
similar  comparison  between  gelatinous  and  albuminous 
substances. 

1.  Amylaceous  Substanca. — Starch,  when  employed  in  the 
same  proportion,  under  the  mo:^t  varied  forms,  has  alwavs 
given  sensibly  identical  results.  The  results  have  been  the 
same  whatever  the  substance  employed ;  or,  if  any  percep- 
tible difference  has  been  exhibited  in  one  or  two  cases,  it 
should  be  attributed  to  the  difference  oi  hydration  in  certain 
BubstanceB  employed. 

2.  Gelatinous  Substances. — All  gelatine  givee,  to  equal 
^weights  of  dry  organic  matter,  the  same  results.  We  hare 
sized  a  sheet  <a  papa  .with  an  equal  dose  of  the  following 
substances: — ^parcmnent  size  (comm<mly  known  as  white 
nze),  Flanders  size,  Givet  uze,  white  tranamrent  size,  and 
fish  size,  and  we  at  once  percdved  a  striking  difference 
between  the  proofs  sized  with  those  different. substances. 
To  take  only  one  example ;  if  we  consider  those  known  as 
Flanden  size  and  Giret  size,  we  see  that  in  an  equal  dose 
(5  per  cent.)  the  first  gives  a  much  redder  and  more  vigorous 
proof  than  the  secouo. 

In  examining  these  two  sizes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  composition,  for  the  reason  of  these  variations,  we 
soon  saw  that,  though  identical  as  being  organic  matter, 
they  differed  greatly  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  they  contained.    In  fact,  when  calcined,  they  left  a 
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I  ibnned  of  tiM  ttfodnci  of  the  daoompontioa  of  tife 
ahini  «inidoyed  in  clarifTiog  thenit  snd  thii  residue  anxHinted 

For  tiM  Glvet  bIm,  to   2-S  per  cflnt. 

For  Uw  FSaaders  rize,  to    47  per  cent. 

If  it  be  ranarked  that  the  greater  proportion  of  residue 
eoiTe^Knida  with  the  reddest  and  most  vigorotis  proof,  it 
win  be  readily  nndentood  that  we  were  at  once  led  to  oon- 
nder  tlte  ahimasdieprimaiyoauM  of  tiuadifferenoe,  and  to 
mtf  its  action  from  thia  pmnt  of  view ;  and  the  result 
expenments  oonfirmed  our  antidpatioiu.  Id  &et,  taUng 

Sordinaiy  sheet  of  paper,  if  weHfatedo&ehalfwithahinied 
tine,  at  2  per  eent.,  we  fbnnd  iha.i  the  picture  on  this 
was  fox  redder  than  on  the  other.  SbU  better,  thb 
|nrfn  and  general  action  of  the  ahun,  whether  ammoniacal 
er  potaaiEc,  exerdsfla  itaelf  equally  on  all  the  manufactured 
ptqjMTS,  and  on  those  which  have  an  additional  sizing  of 
starch,  as  direct  experiment  has  shown  us.  In  fine,  gela- 
tinooB  substances  employed  in  an  equal  dose,  and  a  drntuc- 
tioii  Buuie  for  the  mineral  matter,  produce  the  same  efiect ; 
strengthened  witii  alum,  they  give  redder  and  more  vigorous 
jvoob. 

3.  AUbumenited  Substances. — Albumen,  which  naturally  we 
had  not  been  able  to  examine  when  studying  the  sizes  used 
in  manofactuiing,  necessarily  engaged  our  attention  fbr  some 
tima,  for  the  especial  reason  that  it  constitates  the  additional 
rizing  most  frequently  used  among  photographers.  Albo- 
nen  gives  a  red  colour,  an  ielat^  and  a  vigour  to  pnxA, 
vludi  is  greater  in  proportion  to  uie  quantity  of  that  snb- 
itanoe  und.  l^tment  with  water  containing  only  ^  of 
albumen,  suffices  to  produce  a  modification;  with  j),,  A, 
A,  the  vigour  at^fments ;  from  this  point  the  brilliant  TarnisQ 
me  to  the  albumen  appears,  and  goes  on  increasing  for  ^, 
and  finally  attains  its  maximnm  with  pnre  albumen. 
The  ammoniacal  albumen  aote  like  ordinary  albumen ;  it 
gires  a  more  vigorous  poof  iu  proportion  as  the  c^uantity  is 
greater,  but  its  energy  is  perhaps  cn  a  degree  inferior  to  that 
of  ordinary  albnmen.  The  dried  albumm  of  commerce, 
employed  in  the  d&se  of  ISparts  of  albnnien  to  100  of  water, 
giVta  «  less  clear  soltrUoo,  hub  whieh  mi^,  notwithstanding, 
M  porffectly  utilised  instead  of  fresh  albomen,  which  it  re- 
plams  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

{To  U  eoHffowd.) 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEGATIVES  BY 
GALLIC  ACm. 

BT   U.  LAS8JU0KNE. 

Thb  fidlowing  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Rome  Photographiqae  .-—In  a  communication  pub- 
lished in  your  odumiis,  I  suggested  the  employment  of  gallic 
add,  concumntly  with  acetate  of  lead,  aa  a  powerful  and 
rapid  derelopv ;  bat  the  manipulation,  which  is  extremely 
duicate,  requiring  great  paotice,  only  a  few  persons  hare 
■neeoeded  in  their  attempts  at  using  it.  The  failure  arose 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  acetate  oi  lead  was  era- 


ly  peniitence  in  tiie  osa  of  fpliic  a/id  to  develop  negative 
Bietim  eo^lto me  to  sim^tfy  m»aii^niilar  way  thu process. 
The  aeetata  of  lead  is  now  to  me  bat  a  matter  of  semmdary 
importance;  loandowithoatitbyBuhBtttntingacetateoflime 
or  ammtmia.  My  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows:  after 
having  saturated  a  Certain  quantity  of  alcohol  with  gallic 
acid,  I  add,  as  Boon  aa  the  dissolution  is  complete,  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  aloc^l,  I  then  streogthen  the 
miztore  with  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  filter. 

lo  another  iray,  I  dissolve  3  ^axtM  of  acetate  of  lead  in  100 
parts  of  water. 

When  the  coUodionued  glass  has  received  the  luminous 
iippteeaion,  I  pour  on  ita  surface  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
first  Bolati<m,  that  is  to  say,  the  mixtore  of  alcohol,  water, 
and  gallic  acid,  and  the  picture  appean  immediately.  After 
having  allowed  it  to  exa<oiBe  ita  action  for  a  tame,  I  a^,  if 
tbeprtof  wants  vigour,  kmaUciaanti^  of  aoeto-nitnto  of 


silver,  or  of  the  sensitiung  bath.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four 
minutes  the  [nclure  wUl  have  acquired  the  desired  intensity. 

If  it  be  desired  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  picture,  it  will 
suffice  to  add  to  the  lic^uid  some  instanta  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  in  its  details,  one  drop  of  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  mentioned  above.  With  this  prooees  the  time 
d  exposure  in  the  camera  is  lees  by  two-thmls  than  what 
the  vjTogallic  acid  is  ued ;  but  we  great  recommendation 
of  this  mode  of  development  is  the  ezcesnvo  delitacy  and 
sharpness  of  the  i^etarea,  which  may  be  compared  ia  theaa 
rnpects  with  the  prooft  obtained  on  albumen . 

It  is  Tery  important  not  to  devdop  the  picture  overmuch, 
for  the  greenisn  yellow  colour  which  characterises  it  wiU 
render  the  passage  of  the  luminous  rays  difficult  in  printing 
positives.   A  Tery  light  native  g^ves  excellait  reeiuts. 

This  mode  of  dev^opment  allowa  all  collodiona  to  be  era- 
ployed  indiffiirently ;  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  w^  to  give 
the  formula  I  myself  employ  habitually,  and  with  the  most 
sntisfiu^ry  results. 

I  compound  an  iodurated  liquid  as  follows  :— 

Alcohol  at  3GO    160  ptHs. 

Iodide  of  potnshnn   ...  :&„ 

Iodide  of  atnmoBiam    ,5  „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  -      ...  5  „ 

Iodide  of  Einc    6  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonia    1  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium    1  „ 

fluoride  of  potauium                       ^ ...  1  „ 

I  first  dissolve  the  iodide  of  pottsaium  in  the  eut^  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  other  auhstances  in  succes- 
non,  which  dissolve  easily ;  this  solutiou,  put  in  a  flask,  ia 
always  kept  in  a  ziuc  bath,  which  allows  the  liquid  to  retain 
a  complete  neutrality.  Six  or  seven  parts  of  tms  solution  to 
100  of  normal  ooUotuon  is  the  proper  proportion. 


ON  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  PRESERVING 
PHOTOGRAPHS  AGAINST  CHANGE  AND 
DESTRUCTION. 

BY  ».  VON  UOHKHOVEN. 

1.  To  fix  a  positive  proof  in  a  durable  manner  it  should  be 
washed  as  thoroughly  aa  possible  in  water,  on  being  with- 
drawn from  the  copying  frame,  in  order  that  there  may  only 
be  in  fixing  an  extranely  small  quantity  of  silver. 

2.  The  liyposolj^te  of  soda  bath  ought  to  be  used  in  a 
ooncentrated  state,  in  order  that  the  hvposulphite  of  silver 
formed  may  not  remain  in  the  texture  of  the  paper. 

3.  In  the  fixing  bath,  prepared  with  SCO  parts  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  to  lUOO  of  water,  not  more  than  about  20 
proofs  of  a  large  size  should  be  fixed. 

4.  More  than  6  praofe  should  never  be  submerged  in  a 
bath  li  inches  in  d^th,  at  one  time. 

5.  There  should  never  be  mixed  in  this  bath  either  an 
acid,  an  alkali,  or  any  substance  capable  of  eliminating 
sulphur ;  or,  if  any  such  body  ia  introduced,  the  bath  should 
remain  undistnrbea  for  at  least  fourteen  days  beftwe  using 
it  i^n. 

6.  An  old  hyposulphite  of  «oda  bath,  in  which  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  diver  is  observed,  ought  no  loi^gar 
to  be  employed  we  fixing  proo&. 

7-  It  will  always  be  advantageous  to  strengthen  the 

picture  in  a  neutnl  gold  bath,  because  the  gold  deposited 
preserves  it,  in  any  case,  against  every  kindofgas  contained 
lu  the  atmosphere  which  could  exercise  a  deetructive  action 
upon  it. 

8.  The  proof  taken  out  of  the  fixing  bath  ought  to  be 
carefully  washed  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  frequently 
renewed ;  ueverthelcjs,  this  operatioii  oa^t  not  to  be  pro- 
longed beyond  24  hours. 

9.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  substance  used  for 
fastoniog  the  proo&  upon  the  pasteboard,  should  not  be 
capable  of  actiug  chemically  upon  the  picture ;  gum  and 
gelatine  are  the  beet  substances  to  empby  for  this  purpose. 

10.  The  proo&  thus  mouoted  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dry 
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Colouring  has  been  said  to  be  "  the  snnBhiue  of  art,  that 
ololihea  poverty  in  Bmiles,  and  renders  the  prospect  of  bonen- 
non  itiidf  agreeable,  whik  it  bB^teu  the  interest,  and 
donbleatiieoDannBofbeBa^."  The  iqindnctini  <tf  olyecta 
in  tbdr  natural  ooloais,  bj  meana  at  the  eamm,  is  a  mtiject 
which  has  oocaped  much  of  the  attentioi  of  many  of  the 
moet  iUostrioos  fnoneera  of  photography ;  bat,  as  ret,  with- 
01^  definite  result.  Until  tiiat  problem  ia  Bolvea,  to  give. 
I&otomi^  portraita  Huar  full  value  as  Ukenestea^  to  give 
them  life  and  individuality,  the  photogr^iher  must  have 
recourse  to  the  art  of  the  paints.  We  purpose,  therefisre, 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  eeriee  of  articles,  the  stmi^eet 
and  moet  efficient  mode  of  colouring  positiveB  on  glass  and 
l^per,  in  photographic  poivder  colours,  vrater  colours,  and 
oil  colours,  so  as  to  produce  satiafaotory  and  artistic  results. 
Ab  many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  entirely  inexperienced 
in  this  branch  of  the  art,  ve  shall  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  endeavour  to  make  .the  matter  to  the  most  unedu- 
cated capapil^:  pt6mj8ing,.howerer,  that  whilst  much  is 
poanble  to  steady  peraevetance,  there  is  not  here}  aa  there  is 
not  in  any  of  the  arts,  any  royal  road  to  mooen.  To  obtain 
perftct  neulta  will  require  the  constant  enrdse  of  a  cui^ 
hand,  a.jvactised  eye,  and  a  cultivated  jnc^iment.  We 
■hall  ocmmence  with  the  pnxseai  of— 

caumsaxa  PoainvKS  dm  glass. 

H»  fint  step  necenaiy  is  to  nrociife  the  requisite  mate- 
rials. To  lukTee¥aitlwdigliteetonaiue<tfsaooe8s,  it  is  import- 
ant that  these  shouM  be  good  in  qoaHty,  and  lavparea  for 
their  purpose  under  the  enperinteniMPce  cf  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  the  requiremoits  of  photography.  It  has, 
uufortnnately,  happened,  that  this  condition  of  success  Im 
not  frequent^  received  attention,  and  that  much  of  the 
artistic  nu^orial  appolaining  to  photography  has  been,  like 
the  jiedlar^  racora,  made  for  sale  and  not  for  use.  As  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  here  refer  to  the  productions  of 
iadividttal  mano&cturers,  we  will,  as  &r  as  potaiUe, 
minutely  describe  the  proper  charactenistios  of  matenal  sait- 
aUe  for  producing  good  results.  ' 

Photographic  Powder  Colours. — These  furnish  the  only 
suitable  and  simtJe  means  of  colouring  colloditm  posi- 
tives on  glass.  They  are  apiplied  in  the  form  of  impal- 
pable powder^  with  a  dry  pencu,  to  the  collodion  film.  Thsj 
should,  if  pr^oly  prepared,  be  brilliant  in  colour,  trans- 
pennt,  ana,  as  iar  as  possible,  permanent ;  they  should,  at 
the  same  time,  "bite"  well,  or  adhere  readily  to  the  sor&ce 
of  the  ^ain  or  varnished  collodion  film.  Some  colours  there 
are  which  appear  brilliant  enough  when  seen  in  bulk ;  but 
which,  fr(»n^dng  manufactured  of  inferior  and  unsmtaUe 
pi^nents,  or  from  being  imperfectly  prepved,  have  an 
inaiind  and  dull  effect  when  applied  to  the  picture,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rapidly  fsule  when  exposed  to  light.  Others, 
from  dmilar  causes,  are  entirely  destitute  of  transparency ; 
and,  when  applied  to  the  photograph,  obscure  both  lights 
and  shadows,  uid  give  to  the  whole  a  maddy,  nat, 
coarse  appearance.  As  dry  coloun  are  applied  to  the 
half  tones  and  exme  of  the  shadows  as  well  as  to  the 
H^ts  of  the  inctnre,  it  is  obvioos  that  unless  thqr  poe- 
sesB  the  utmost  tranqparenOT,  tlwy  wiS  mar  rather  than 
imnxnre  the  pbotogn^.  Aiid,  however  pore  in  tint  m 
deOeate  in  tcKtnre,  unless  tiiey  InU  sufficicaitiy  with  veo? 
simple  manipnlaticm,  good  resnlta  cannot  be  hoped  iar. 
Some  manufactureiB,  in  order  to  secure  this  "  bite"  in  tiieir 
coIooTB,  add  a  portion  of  some  restnoos  gam  in  grinding ; 
the  desired  result  is,  to  some  extent,  generally  secured  by 
this  means,  but  with  this  drawback,  that  when  tiie  picture 
is  varnished  the  gum  is  dissolved,  and  the  ookmrs  conse- 
quently run.  The  best  coloois  we  have  used  are  prepared 
by  some  peculiar  process,  known  only  to  the  manumcturers, 
which  secures  a  facility  iu  applying  them  tiiat  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Powderownirs  are  prepared  in  tints 
niHable  fiv  every  purpose,  tad,  if  a  igxopec  sdeetioai  is 


obtained,  rarely  rsi^aire  mixing.  A  recent  writer,  spalring 
oi  tiieee  colours,  intunatea  that,  if  they  be  fimnd  too  powcrfk^ 
they  should  be  **  reduced  with  white,  which  bears  tiie  same 
relation  to  powder  colours  that  water  does  to  («dinary 
cakes."  Suw  a  remark  could  only  arise  from  an  entire 
absence  of  mactical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and,  if  fol- 
lowed, could  only  lead  to  disappmntmcnt.  Dilution  of  cake 
colours  by  means  of  water  not  only  abates  their  intenaity, 
but  increases  their  transparency,  by  so  much  as  it  thins 
the  layer  of  pigment  on  the  picture.  The  addititm  oi  white 
to  powder  colours,  on  .tiie  contrary,  whilst  it  certainly  lowecs 
their  brilliancy,  at  the  same  time  increases  their  opacitj/ ;  it 
also  imparts  a  oold^  doll,  unnatural  efiect.  Colours  ready- 
prepared  of  the  required  ddiosc^  of  tint  should  be  procmed 
at  tiie  outset,  especial^  fbrfledttinte;  byaQmeanawediouId 
avoid  the  briolranst-like  powders,  wUch,  applied  to  the  phO'^ 
tograph,  yMd  a  onn|:4exion  like  tiiat  of  a  Bed  Indian.  We 
cannot  here  enumerate  the  tints  required :  we  merely  remade 
that,  the  more  complete  the  vane^,  the  more  easy  and 
[deasant  will  the  practice  become,  and  the  more  satis&ctiKy 
the  results  obtained.  We  have  dwelt  soffidently,  we  tiunk, 
on  the  charaotoistics  vi  good  adooia  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  imprarbuMM  of  possessing  tiiem,  and  to  guide  him  in 
selecting  them. 

BnMea. — The  quality  of  these  is  not  of  less  impoiiaiias 
thanthatof  thecdours.  The  camel's  hair  and  saUepoicils 
pepared  for  use  with  water  colours  will  not  do ;  th^shoold 
oe  manufactured  expr«sl^  for  tins  paipose.  For  gweial 
use  oamd*s  hair  is  more  suitaUe  than  salue :  the  hair  shoold 
be  shmrt  and  Hbaek  in  im^torticai  to  its  lengtii ;  carrying  a 
floe,  firm,  and  wdl-sinnrnted  natural  want.  For  fine  lines 
a  few  small  ssbks  wiU  be  deuraUe.  It  is  well  to  keep  » 
stock  of  txnsbes  readv-i^epared  for  use;  they  shoold  be 
agitated  in  a  glass  of  clean  water,  and  brought  to  a  point  hr 
dnwing  them  throagh  the  lips.  The  point  thus  prodncca 
will,  if  the  pencils  are  prop^ly  manumctaredj  be  retained 
wheu  dry,  and  work  fbr  some  time  without  spreading. 

An  India-rubber  bottie,  with  tube  attachea,  to  blow  away 
sQperflaoos  colour,  will  be  recpiired.  For  this  purpose  wl-. 
canised  India-rubber  should  be  avoided,  as  the  particleB  of 
suljdiur  are  often  detached,  and  cause  spots  of  inlphuret  of 
sQver  on  the  plate.  A  large  camel's  hair  duster,  a  tube  of 
moist  Chinese  white,  gold  ^d  silver  shells,  witii  a  varnish  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  qieak  hereafter,  vriU  cixa^eto  this 
eqoipmmt. 

In  our  next  article  we  shsU  proceed  to  describs  tiie 
manipulation  in  detail. 

(IbficceafAnwil.) 


SALTS. 

1,  If  an  acid  be  added  to  a  salt,  one  of  three  thinj^ 
win  happen, — ^the  add  is  without  action  on  the  salt,  or  it 
takes  possession  of  the  base  and  liberates  the  aoid,  or  the 
two  acids  divide  the  base  between  them. 

It  is  commonly  said  of  an  acid  that  displaces  another, 
that  it  is  more  eneigetic;  such  acid  may  be  more  or  lem 
energetic  acGcoding  to  drcnmstances.  The  phas|Aario, 
boric,:  and  siiidc  acids,  wUtsh  dis^aoe  tiie  sulphuric  acid 
without  the  interrantiin  d  water,  at  a  high  temperataie, 
are,  on  the  ocmtraiy,  driven  from  thdr  combinationa  by  this 
same  aokl,  when  one  operates  through  the  medium  of  water. 
Speaking  generally,  a  gaseous  or  volatile  acid  is  eliminated 
by  a  fixed  acid,  and  a  fixed  add  giving  soluUe  salte  is  elimi- 
nated by  a  fixed  acid  which  gives  insoluble  salts. 

2.  The  action  of  the  bases  on  salts  may  be  defined  and 
classified  iu  the  same  manner.  Either  the  base  does  not 
react  on  the  salt,  or  it  seizes  its  add  and  sets  its  base  at 
liberty,  or  the  two  bases  divide  tiie  acid  between  them. 

The  bases  which,  under  the  ordinary  drcumstances  of 
eifviment,  dispiace  the  otiien,  axe  te^ed  tiw  most  ener- 
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g«Ue;  a  fixed  tiae  ooromooly  dhninatiiiii  >  Tcdatilo  Ime,  and 
a  biee  which  yidds  an  inaolaUe  oranpoand  disidaoeB  tihe 
base  which  girefl  aolable  saha. 

S.  Wheo  two  saline  solatdoiis  are  mingled  tofjetiier,  if  the 
acid  of  the  one  with  the  ban  oi  the  other  u  capable  of 
ffinjtg  an  inaolnble  compound,  tlui  compcHmd  ia  generally 
KHmed.  There  is,  in  that  case,  an  ezchanffe  of  acid  between 
the  twobaWB,  which  is  what  is  termed  the  phenomenon 
of  double  decomposition :  for  ezann^e,  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
Khrer,  aoliAle,  Ag  O.  N  O,,  ana  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
9oUihie^  Na  O.  C  O,  mingled  together,  give  immediate  rise  to 
this  double  decompodtion,  and  the  result  is — carbonate  of 
kQvct,  inaoluble,  Ag  O.  C  and  nitrate  of  soda,  soluble, 
Na  O.  N  O,. 

DoaUe  deounpontkois  are  made  under  proportional  wdghta 
oraq^niTalentB;  the  e^niralent  of  oxide  of  direr  whidineutnl- 
iieB  1  eqniTBleni  oi  mtric  add,  also  nentnliBes  t  eqmvalent  <d 
carbtHuoaoid;  in  the  same  wa;^,  the  equiTalmtdF  soda  which 
Mtnrates  1  e^oiralent  of  carbonio  add,  also  saturates  1 

arnnlent  of  mtrioadd.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  either  salt, 
ia  ax»K  ronaiiH  in  the  lic|^uor  without  bdng  decomposed : 
ftnr  example,  when  a  paper  mipr^^ted  with  the  iodide  of 
|"T**«""">  is  subnuttea  to  the  action  of  the  nitiate  of  silTer 
natli,  the  entire  of  the  iodine  raeeent  unites  with  the  silver, 
farminff  iodide  of  silver;  and  after  this,  no  matter  how 
much  toe  contact  may  be  prc^nged,  or  how  concentrated 
the  ba^,  the  reaction  is  complete  as  soon  as  aU  the  sohible 
iodide  is  converted  into  insoluble  iodide. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  the  presence  of  a  salt  ford^ 
to  thoee,  the  reaction  of  which  we  expect;  or  even,  in  certain 
cam,  an  ezcesa  of  either  of  the  two  salti  empk^ed,  may 
give  riae  to  diflereut  nsnlts.  Thaa  ^  iodide  o£  potasdnm 
and  tbe  nitnte  <^  diver  yidd  an  inaoluUe  preoiidtate  of 
iodide  of  dher;  bat  if  the  mixture  is  made  what  h^po- 
aulpbite  of  soda,  or  any  other  solvent  of  the  iodide  o£  silver 
is  present,  the  inedpitate  ia  not  formed :  in  the  same  way, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  g^vea  a  predpitate  with  the 
cmnide  of  potasdmn;  but  this  preoqatate  is  not  formed 
when  t^  cyanide  is  in  exeea^  ^anide  (^  silver  being  soluble 
in  a  Bolution  of  cyanide  of  potasdum. 

Of  oouine  we  cannot,  in  this  place,  give  a  history  of  all 
the  salts ;  but  at  some  fature  time  we  will  give  a  chemical 
ift  the  mm  important  substances  used  in  photo- 

(Zb  be  oo»timeS.) 


gidwmarg  of  f  &fll0ffrapt3l* 

AciiNiSK  is  the  term  which  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Hunt  to  ihat  prindple  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  produces 
the  i^ienomena  of  chemical  change.  It  has  been  shown  that 
sdtber  the  force  whidi  causes  the  sensation  of  li^t,  nor 
that  which  ^roduoes  the  phenomenon  <^  heat,  has  decided 
chemiqal  action,  and,  consequently,  we  are  driven  to  the 
hypotheda  of  the  existence  of  a  new  form  of  force  in  the  son- 
beam,  coexisting  with  heat  and  light.  In  order  to  designate 
tiua,  the  word  actinism  has  been  proposed.  This  word  dgni- 
fiea  nothing  more  than  ray-power,  and  therefore,  as  it 
invdves  no  theory,  it  is  not  open  to  the  objections  which, 
unfortunately,  must  be  made  to  many  of  the  scientific  terms 
in  cooauH)  use. 

AcTiNOMBTER. — An  instrument  for  determining  the 
variaticHis  of  actinic  power.  The  registration  of  the  ever- 
raiying  pbot<^[raphic  intendty  of  li^t  is  bo  important  a 
subject,  tnat  it  haa  oocu^ed  the  attention  of  seyeral  eminwt 
scientific  oheerveiB.  It  was  noticed  at  a  very  eariy  period 
that  the  cbsuical  activity  of  the  aolar  raya  varied  consider- 
aUy  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Axago,  in  his  address  to 
the  French  Academy  on  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype 
{TOcea,  lemarked,  Uiat  there  was  a  great  difference  in  t^ 
photogiif^  power  of  the  sun  when  observed  at  10  a.m., 
and  at  2  p.h.  m  hmfae  at  the  latter.  Fnrthor  experimento 


soon  showed  that  there  were  some  alterations  in  the  actinia 

properties  the  light  wUdi  required  fbrther  invesUgation 
m  order  to  understand  it  prqperiy;  anditsoonbecameevidmt 
that  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  construction 
of  some  instrument  by  which  these  photographic  vaiiatioiu 
should  be  regularly  refwrded. 

Mr.  Jordan  published  a  paper  in  the  year  1839,  on  a 
"  Description  of  a  New  Arrangement  of  die  Heliograph  fiw 
Registering  the  Intensity  of  Solar  Light."  In  1840  Sir 
John  Herschd  described  an  "  Actinograph,  or  Self-roister- 
ing Photometer,  for  Meteorobgical  Furposeg."  He  a^S| 
"  The  objects  of  such  an  instrument,  wluch  cannot  but  be 
one  of  material  importance  to  the  meteorologist,  the 
botanist,  and  the  general  physiologist,  may  be  considered  as 
twofold,  viz.:  first,  to  obtain  a  pmnanent,  and,  at  least, 
self-comparable  legiBter  of  the  momentary  amount  of 
general  illumination  in  the  vidble  hemisphere  which  con- 
stitutes  daylight ;  and,  secondly,  to  obtain  a  dmilarr^patiy 
of  the  intendty,  duration,  and  inturuptum  of  the  actual 
sunshine ;  or,  when  the  sun  is  not  vidble,  of  tlie  iUujnination 
of  that  point  in  the  clouded  sky  behvid.whidi  Gx'  sun  is 
dtuated."  Each  of  these  instnunehts  had  many  points  of 
resemblance.  The  photographic  paper  was  plaoed  round  a 
cylinder,  which  was  inclosed  m  another  cylinder  which  was 
moved  on  its  axis  at  a  certain  rate  hy  means  of  dockwOTk. 
A  vertical  slit,  through  which  the  light  passed,  bdng  made 
in  the  outer  cylinder,  the  variations  of  the  light  were 
recorded  on  that  part  of  the  paper  oppodto  which  the  dit 
happened  to  be ;  and,  1^  adjusting  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment<if  the  cylinder  so  as  to  keep  the  dit  always  oppodto  the 
ran,  tiie  paper  recorded  every  doud  which  passed  ovw  its  diio. 
{To  be  conHnmed.) 


THE  WET  PAFEB  PROCESS. 

Q.  Are  there  not  sevesal  modifications  of  tiie  calotype 


A.  There  are,  and  amongst  them  the  process  adopted  by 
Frenchphotographers  ia  interesting  and  important. 
Q.  What  is  the  process  ? 

A.  The  operator  dissolves  300  grains  of  idnglass  in  one 
pint  and  three-quarters  of  warm  distilled  water.  Taking 
one  half  of  this  preparation,  he  adda  to  it  200  grains  of 
iodide  of  potasdum,  60  grains  of  bromide  of  potasdum, 
34  grains  of  chhwide  of  sodium.  As  soon  as  the  salts  are 
dissolved  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  piece  of  linen 
into  a  large  didi ;  into  this  sdatHm  the  papers  to  be  j^^niaredf 
whidi  must  be  of  French  mannfkctnre,  are  then  plunged,  and^ 
when  thorou^y  satunted,  removed  and  hung  up  to  iby. 

Q.  Can  this  <nieratioD  be  perfinmed  in  tiie  or^nary  day- 
light? 

A.  It  can,  as  in  this  state  it  is  not  sendtive  to  light. 
It  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  a  portfolio,  for  fiiture 
use,  and  remain  uninjured. 
Q.  What  is  the  second  operation  ? 
A.  250  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved 
in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water.   When  the  nitrate  is  dis- 
solved add  one  onnce  of  crystallisable  acetic  add. 
<i.  Is  this  solution  affected  by  the  acti<«i  of  light  ? 
A.  It  is,  and  must  therefore  be  preparecT  in  a  room 
chemically  dark,  and  kept  in  a  stopp^t^  bottle  excluded 
from  the  U|[ht. 

Q.  How  IB  this  sohitioii  to  be  employed? 
A.  When  the  operator  requires  it  for  use,  a  portion  of  the 
eolnticm  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glass  tray,  or  on  a  porcdain 
slab  surrounded  by  a  glass  or  paper  border.  The  iodised 
paper  is  then  gently  placed  upon  it,  great  care  bdng  tikoi 
that  the  face  only  of  the  paper  shall  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  sdiution.  The  ipaper  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  podtion  until  a  pemct  fivmation  of  tiie  chloro-bronio- 
iodicM  of  dhrer  hw  tuen  ^Doe.  /"^^V-v^I/o. 
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41.  Hott^  can  the  operator  aBcertain  when  this  fbrmation 
liaa  actually  taken  place? 

A.  The  paper,  when  flret  suhjected  to  the  mocess,  prcBents 
a  violet  colour  at  the  back,  which  colour  gnavally  Smpgem 
M  the  chemical  change  U  effected. 

Q.  What  time  is  usually  occupied  in  this  process  ? 

A.  From  two  to  four  or  fire  minutes;  hut  the  lime 
depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  paper. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  paper  so  prepared  ? 

A.  A  inece  of  white  paper,  thoroughly  eaturated  and  free 
from  impurity  of  ererj  Kind,  is  spread  upon  the  glan  fitted 
to  the  inme  of  the  oamera.  Upon  this  paper  the  prepared 
Aeet  -  to  placed,  witb  the  semiaTe  dde  upwards.  I&  this 
Mate  It  is  submitted  to  photogenic  action  in  the  camera. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  employ  this  paper  io  a  wet  state? 

jt.  Undoubtedly ;  and  tiiis  Is,  perhaps,  ita  most  objec- 
tionable quality ;  but  tiie  roBiiIts  obtained  are  often  exceed- 
ingly beantifal. 

Q.  How  is  this  picture  developed  ? 

A.  Pure  dissolved  water  saturated  with  an  excess  of  gallic 
acid  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  operator  should  pour 
upon  a  slab  of  glass,  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  little  of 
the  solution ;  the  picture  must  then  be  placed  gently  upon 
it  (as  in  the  sensitining  procefis)  and  so  be  allow^  to  remain 
Until  the  development  nas  taken  place. 

Q.  How  may  this  be  ascertained  ? 
'  A.  It  can  eaeily  be  traced  through  the  back     the  paper, 
and  it  need  not  be  removed  so  long  as  the  back  does  not 
heffXk  to  spot. 

Q.  After  the  development  has  taken  pkce,  whJit  is  the 
hext  process  ? 

A.  The  developed  picture  must  immediately  be  washed  in 
several  waters,  so  as  to  remove  any  crystals  of  gallic  acid 
which  may  have  formed  upon  it. 

Q.     the  picture  "  fixed   by  this  means? 

A.  Ko  ;  it  has  to  be  further  Bubjected  to  a  strong  solution 
of  ImKxnlphite  of  soda,  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
nntif  every  trace  of  yellowness  has  disappeared. 

AMPHYTTPE  AND  CYANOTTPK. 
Q.  What  is  the  amphytype  ? 

A.  Amphytype  is  an  application  of  the  calotypo  process, 
taking  its  name  from  the  fact  of  negative  and  positive 
pictoree  bebg  produced  by  one  process. 

Wlio  ia  the  discoverer  of  Uiis  process  ? 

A.  Sir  John  Herschel. 

Q,  "What  is  the  cyanotype  f 

A.  It  ia  another  process  of  caloiype,  so  called  by  ^  John 
Herschel  on  account  of  cyanogen,  in  combination  with  iroUf 
forming  a  leading  part  in  the  process. 

WAXED  PAPKR  PROCESS. 

Q.  AVhat  is  meant  by  the  waxed  paper  process  ? 

A.  The  waxed  paper  process  is  an  improvement  on  the 
calotype,  and  was  first  practised  by  M.  Le  Gray. 

Q.  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  process  ? 

A.  The  waxed  paper  process  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serviog  ^  uninjured  the  sensitive  papers,  and,  therefore, 
£wilitating  the  labour  of  the  photographic  excursionist. 

Q.  Is  the  same  description  of  paper  employed  in  this  as 
in  other  calotype  processes? 

A.  The  choice  of  paper,  in  any  process,  is  exceediogly 
important  and  very  difficult,  but  it  ia  not  greater  im- 
portance in  this  than  in  any  other  proceas.  The  texture 
should  be  uniform,  the  material  pore  and  transparent,  the 
surface  smooth  and  firm.  Papers  produced  by  the  same 
mann&cturer  are  not  all  equally  gocn  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  neceesfury  to  be  guided  by  close  inspection, 
and  not  by  any  particular  name.  Of  all  the  various  kinds 
of  paper  used  by  photographeiB  the  French  manufacture  of 
paper  will  be  found  the  most  invariaWTpure  in  quality,  and 
the  most  free  &om  defects.  It  is  nsual^  iwocured  in  ^leete 
measuring  17^  inches  by  22^  inches. 


PAGU  FSOM  THX  NOTE  BOOK  OF  A  TBATSIXURI 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Sib, — ^In  the  note  you  appended  to  my  last  communica- 
tion, I  presume  it  was  not  your  intention  to  question  what 
I  stated  as  to  the  immovabihty  of  my  camera,  but  simply 
to  suggest  that  it  might  be  shaky  under  certain  cipcum- 
stancea — such  as  a  rough  wind,  for  example.  Ho  doubt,  in 
Qm  s6nse,  the  idea  suggested  by  your  experience  is  qait« 
correct ;  but  then  I  never  meant  to  say  it  was  immoraUe, 
or  even  so  steady  as  a  tripod,  under  snob  dxccmetaneei ; 
but  even  the  strongest  tripod  is  snaceptible  of  Tiioataou  In 
a  rough  wind,  as  my  expenence  taunt  me  Icmg  ago.  All 
through  life  I  have  been  influenced  by  a  maxim,  impressed 
upon  me  by  my  grandmother  in  my  childhood—"  of  two 
evils  to  choose  the  least  \  "  and  I  acted  under  this  inflnenos 
when  I  invented  anew  support  for  my  tent  on  going  abroad. 
for  the  sake  of  Ughtness  and  capaciousness  I  took  my  chance 
of  occasional  annoyance  from  instability,  which  could  only 
occur  now  and  then,  whereas  its  advantt^ges  would  be  con- 
tinual. I  do  not  recommend  it  to  photographers  who  pro- 
pose remaining  in  England,  because  in  this  country  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  conveyances  from  one  place  to 
another ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  recommend  it  to  those  ^ing 
abroad.  I  merely  stated  a  simple  fact  of  my  own  expenence, 
which  other  photographers  might  benefit  by  if  they  thought 
proper. 

Ibdiere  I  concluded  the  last  communication  I  sent  yoa 
with  a  reference  to  the  advantu^  that  an  English  idioto- 
grapher  would  enjoy  in  the  fVencE  provioceB,  tmaij£a  &ct 
of  his  being  a  foreigner  and  alone.  I  presume,  of  course, 
that  the  photographer  is  a  genUeman,  and  of  good  mannen, 
as  all  those  whom  I  have  seen  or  spoken  to  on  the  continent 
have  invariably  been.  His  presence  at  a  oountty  house  ia, 
in  that  case,  looked  upon  very  frequently  as  an  agreeable 
excitement,  which  amply  compensates  for  any  trouble,  his 
presence  may  occa^on ;  and  though  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
Frenchmen  speak  ill  of  Englishmen  in  general,  yet  I  have 
invariably  found  them  kind  and  amiable  to  the  imlividnal,  as 
much  so  as  wo  should  be  to  a  Frenchman  under  the  same 
circumstances.  At  all  events  I  have  reason  to  thank  many 
among  the  class  of  Frenchmen  I  have  referred  to,  as  well  as 
their  mscinating  wives  and  daughters,  for  some  of  the  best 
spent  hours  of  my  life ;  and  I  am  hxapj  io  have  this  (wor- 
tunity  of  publicly  aclmowledging  the  debt  of  gratitnae  I 
owe  them  throogfa  the  medium  of  the  "Fhotooraphic 
Nkws."  Perhaps,  however,  my  virits  have  not  been  without 
eSbct  in  extending  the  |nraetice  (tf  tiie  art  of  photc^^phy ; 
for,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  my  host  has  been  smittai 
by  a  most  intense  desire  to  become  an  operator;  and  whw. 

closely  imitating  me,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  picture  of 
his  house  not  altogether  unlike  what  it  was  in  reality,  he 
regarded  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  boy  did  his  Imll- 
pup,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  the  P.  C, — 
otherwise  parish  clerk : — ^That  mischievous  boy,  Tommy 
Styles,  "  having  trained  a  bull-pup  to  the  intent  that  lie 
might  join  in  the  baiting  of  the  b^l  at  Easter,  did  desire 
his  father,  as  be  one  day  entered  the  yard,  to  &U  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  and  bellow  Uke  one  bull,  which,  he  doinff, 
the  boy  did  loose  the  pup,  and  the  brute  did  seize  the  sil^ 
old  man  by  the  untjer  jaw,  and  did  haitfoa  thereby,  he  try- 
ing to  shake  him  off,  and  the  boy  to  dance  and  cry,  *  Bear 
it  uke  a  man,  fhther,  'twill  be  the  making  of  the  pup ! '  '* 

There  is  one  piece  of  advice  whidi  I  may  give  to  those 
whom  I  am  now  addreefflug,  who,  if  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  French  society,  may  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  the 
frank  and  cordial  bearing  of  French  ladies — and  t^t  is,  to 
banish  from  their  minds  any  ideas  respecting  them  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  French  novels  and  plays,  the 
writers  of  which  represent  inconstancy  in  a  wife  as  almost  a 
virtue,  and  theur  countrywomen  as  bung  in^Jihe  habit  of 
practising  it  very  extoislvely.  Let  Item  be  ^OtmI,  that 
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wconeft  tfl  Fnnoe  are  mut^  &i«  same  aa  women  here ;  and 
tluit  the  condnct  which  would  gLr«  offence  to  a  sensible 
Eni^lahwoinan,  would  be  not  kn  Bkely  to  do  ao  in  the  case 
of  a  Frenchwonian.  I  am  the  more  afixunu  to  impreas  this 
on  the  minds  of  my  traTeltiiig  cousto^rmen,  aa  I  once  bad  to 
fepBnd  time  weeks  at  an  Inn  mth  a  fneod,  who  had  had  the 
AMI  on  his  breast  ploughed  ap  by  a  bnUet,  which  had  been 
Irad  by  ft  jiutly-iiMKiued  hnsMnd  in  retmn  fbr  too  pointed 
ictteationa  paid  to  his  wifb—aa  indinntion  of  which  I  am 
mSk  anund  my  fiiend  would  not  hare  been  gtulty  but  fbr 
the  erroneoQS  (^nnion  he  had  formed  of  Frenchwomen  frtnn 
the  Qansa  above  stated. 

After  this  long  dlgreasloii,  into  which  I  hare  been  led  jhim 
the  eonsidantion,  the  m^ority  of  phoU^raphers  who 
go  on  the  continent  for  amusement,  and  who  take  their 
camera  with  them  as  an  additional  means  to  that  end,  will 
prefer  France  to  Belgium,  I  retom  now  to  the  latter 
country ;  and  I  would  Btrongly  advise  any  photograjjher 
whose  primary  al:rject  is  to  obtain  pictures,  to  visit  Belgium 
h»  {irefoence  to  any  other  country.  The  proximity  of  the 
TanooB  toirns,  and  the  railways  that  connect  them,  render 
tnrdlisg  easy  and  inexpenave :  neither  is  there  any  diffi- 
tnlty  in.  getting  chemicils  from  Brntsehi,  in  whaterer  part  of 
Bewnm  one  may  be.  Sforeorer,  the  commnnieation  with 
Enparai  ia  so  constant  and  frequent,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
d^liMraniantocarryaboutwithhimalotofpUtes.  ^Then 
a  BufBcient  nmnber  (tf  n^tiTes  have  been  obtained  in  any 
fowUf  they  may  be  securely  packed  and  transmitted  to 
England,  where  they  may  be  printed  from  at  once. 

Fhave  already  remarked,  that  Bruges  offers  very  many 
obiactB  worthy  the  attention  of  photographers ;  at  all  ereuts, 
I  found  many  more  than  I  was  able  to  photograph.  The 
first  which  I  took  was  of  the  market-place,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  crowded  with  countir  peo^, 
who  had  brought  in  thdr  fruit,  v^etables,  butter,  &c.  The 
cnrioody-shaped  caps  of  the  women,  their  short  petticoats, 
and  the  pietttrm^ue  character  of  one  or  two  of  thelniildings, 
nalte  it  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  cme  wdl  worth  preeerr- 
The  Jffincipal  ol^ts  of  interest  to  the  phot^^pher 
In  Bi^eB  aze,  the  dLurohn  of  SL  Jacques  and  Nbtrt  Dame. 
The  Mtel  de  VUU  is  a  handsome  nieciiaai  ot  Gothic  archi- 
tectore,  and  is  of  a  aise  which  renders  it  ea^  to  be  taken  in 
a  camera  of  ordinary  dimensions.  The  I'alaia  de  Justice 
offers  a  subject  which  is  |^tty  &t>m  one  point  of  view ;  but 
a  lareer  and  more  interesting  picture  may  be  obtained  of 
Les  Halhs,  induding  Uie  ralebrated  belfry.  The  lower 
part  at  this  structure  is  used  as  a  fleeh  market ;  and  if  the 
early  morning  be  chosen  for  taking  the  photograph,  this 
drcnmstance  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  picture,  as  it  gives 
it  an  amount  of  animation  not  to  be  obtained  under  other 
circumstanceB — the  streets  of  Bruges,  formerly  so  populous, 
"bang  now  almost  deserted ;  this,  however,  is  an  advantage, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  photographer.  I  have  m- 
qneotly  planted  my  camera  in  the  middle  of  a  street  without 
Mving  ever  found  it  necesKuy  to  remove  it  on  account  of 
vehieka.  BeaideB  thebuUdinge  I  have  mentioned,  there  are 
very  many  others  which,  although  they  have  no  historioil 
cdnri^,  make  exceedingly  pret^  pictures. 

Hie  pbotograpber,  into  noocasarily  posMSses  a  certain 
auonnt  of  tairte,  will  hm  find  mnch  to  gratify  it.  Most  of 
the  churehes,  as  wdl  as  one  or  two  other  bniidings,  contain 
'flne  puntltiga  by  Rnbens,  Van  Eyck,  Hemling,  or  other 
painters  of  note.  During  my  operations  here,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  the  intoion  of  ue  ehurchea,  and  therefore 
cannot  say  that  simh  a  im>ceeding  would  be  allowed ;  but  I 
am  of  (HjinioQ,  that  a  polito  note  to  the  proper  authority 
would  obtain  permission  to  do  eo ;  and,  in  Uus  case,  many 
pictorei  of  great  beauty  might  be  obtuned.     ^  Viatob. 


ON  P08ITITC  FBIHTISa. 

SiB,~-Fw  vinting  poaitiveB,  I  find  tiie  fidbwing  een- 
ritising  fluid  far  ihe  wget  the  beet  and  nuMi  eoonmoical  I 
have  ever  used.  As  toe  formula  was  conmnmicated  to  me 


Ul 


wit^ut  any  reservation,  I  do  not  hesttat«  to  give  it  for  tiie 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  heard  of  it : — 

80  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  dissolved  in  1  ounce 
distilled  water,  and  when  dissolved,  ammonia  must  be  care- 
fully dropped  into  it,  until  the  [mcipitate  is  dissolved,  and 
the  liqnid  is  quite  dear.  It  must  then  be  put  into  an  8 
ounce  Dottle,  and  7  ounces  of  alcohol  added.  It  alurald  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  may  be  used  over  aiul  over  again  to 
the  last  drofx.  The  paper  should  be  salted  with  about  a  4 
grain  solutiou,  immeimon,  and,  when  dry,  floated  oa  the 
silver  solution  until  the  liquid  comes  through  the  paper, 
which  it  does  very  quickly ;  tiie  dish  must  then  be  moved, 
so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  flow  evenly  over  the  bade.  Air 
bubbles  are  seen  at  once,  as  tlie  paper  is  quite  transparent 
when  in  the  bath.  The  papers  ai'e  very  senstive,  but  will 
not  keep  long.  I  tone  the  proois  (after  washing  out  the  tm- 
iedtered  chloride)  with  an  extemporaneoossd  d'or  b^;  it  is, 
I  think,  the  safest  and  most  economical  plan  for  luge  proofs. 
I  spread  some  of  it  evenly  on  a  ^lass  plate,  and  lay  the  i^oof, 
focie  downwards,  on  it  for  a  mmuto  or  so,  and  then  turn  it 
up,  aud,  with  a  glass  rod,  keep  the  fluid  evenly  over  the 
[«oof  till  toned  soffidently.  After  slightly  washing  I  piU 
the  proof  in  a  hypo,  bath,  of  the  strength  of  1  ounoa  to  10 
of  water.  It  must  then,  of  ooorie,  be  properly  washed. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  I  find  a  very  useful  washing 
apparatus  may  be  constructed  of  a  box,  which  should  not  be 
deep,  with  the  bottom  removed,  and  a  piece  of  c^oo 
strained  across  instead,  on  which  the  proois  must  be  plaoed 
separate ;  the  top  is  mado  to  go  inside  the  box  about  half  an 
inch,  on  to  stops  at  the  corners.  It  is  pico^  all  over  with 
holes,  which  spreads  the  water.  The  box  is  suspended  to  a 
tap,  and  the  water  passes  through  the  proofe  and  the  calico. 
The  water  must  not  oe  allowed  to  flow  too  fast,  or  the  proofs 
will  float  about,  and  perhaps  adheve  to  the  top  or  moM  of 
the  box,  and  stick  together. 

Reiffetie.  Tbokas  Barskit. 


TUB  KA8PBKSBT  STBUP  PBOGE^S. 

Sut,--Ii  it  poH<Ue  that  we  Lavs  to  record  anoUier  utiele 
to  the  thonaand  and  one  already  jnUiahed,  fin-  the  preaem- 
tion  of  tiie  collodion  ^to?  I  allude  to  the  ng^bmj 
syrup  publbhed  in  the  Tims,  and  in  your  Joamal  laat 

we^. 

Truly  the  art  has  no  legitimate  limits,  but  it  appears  thi^ 
are  "chemical reasons"  for  using  that  article.  Now,  sir,  iu 
common  with  the  majority  of  amateur  photographers,  I  am 
not  a  practical  chemist,  and  I  may  be  expressing  the  wishes 
of  many  when  I  say  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  those 

chemical  reasons  "  are.  My  knowledge  extends  no  further 
than  the  use  of  the  various  articles  named  in  works  on  Fho* 
tographic  Chemistry  ;  but  raspberry  syrup  not  yet  having 
found  its  way  into  those  manuals,  I  shall  have  to  proviu 
myself  with  a  work  on  "  Domestic  Cookery  "  to  prepare  for 
any  contingency. 

I  have  auo  an  idea  of  commencing  a  series  of  experiments 
with  red  currant  jelly,  aud  endeavouring  to  discard  the 
collodion  film  altogetlier,  unless  some  of  your  readers  can  give 
me  "  chemical  reasons  "  why  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 

But,  I  would  ask,  is  the  laboratory  to  supi^y  us  with  the 
ingredients  which  sliall  lead  ua  on  to  perfection  in  the  art, 
or  are  we  to  explore  the  preciJicts  of  the  domestic  cnpbourd  ? 
On  the  part  of  the  feuiafc  community  1  would  object  to  any 
such  invasifHi  of  their  sacred  territories — there  are  domestic 
reasons  for  such  objections.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  new  process  is  eqiiat  to  any  of  the  others ;  more 
than  this  is  required;  and  I  would  not  condemn  that 
reetleesnesB  amoi^st  photographers  to  discover  some  really 
good  and  sure  means  of  preserving  the  cdlodion  plate  in  a 
dry  state ;  such  a  want  does  exist,  but  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  those  who  ma^  be  e^terimmting  in  this  oirecticHi 
to^ar  two  thin^  in  mud— vu.,  that  the  proceas  must  not 
rec^nire  anv  ^leoal  ccJlodion,  and  must  be  equally  as  sen- 
sitive as  the  moist  ooOodifaL  pUte  ;  tikd,  iajling  to  ptoduee 
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thfiBe  results,  in  the  name  of  all  that  U  pfaotographio,  spore 
UB  the  trouble  of  such  profitlesB  reading ;  for  I  tfaiok  the 
■pace  occupied  in  the  descriptions  of  theee  various  modes  of 
manipulation  could  be  filled  with  matter  of  much  greater 
advantage  and  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Bradj6rd.  J.  H. 

STEIEOOBAPH  V.  STEBEOOKjUI. 

Sis, — ^Will  yon  suggest  that  sterecH^m  is  incorrect? 
'XAtgraph  has,  in  our  day,  been  propwly  altered  to  teleifTram, 
being  a  thing  of  words  ;  but  stereo^ropA  is  a  delineator  as 
is  photOTTopn.  Were  gram  correct  it  might,  with  equal  pro- 
pnety,  be  called  j^otogram ;  which,  if  attention  be  not 
caUed  to  the  point,  we  may  not  be  unlikely  to  see. 

Tours,  &c.,  Sol.  Hypo. 

.  [We  have  porposely  introduced  the  word  "  stereogram  " 
to  designate  a  stereoscopic  picture,  instead  of  stereograph, 
as  tldfl  ktter  word  would  more  properly  belong  to  an  instm- 
mtnt  vh&^j  stereograms  are  taken  (in  &ct  such  an  instm- 
ment  has  been  descnbod  under  that  name),  and  the  analogy 
oT  other  English  words,  such  as  tele^ph,  petspectograpo, 
te.,  would  Mereby  be  preserred.  With  respect  to  the  word 
photogram,  the  introduction  of  which  oor  correspondent 
seems  to  regard  with  such  horror,  we  can  inform  bun  that 
some  of  l^e  first  scientific  men  in  England  haTe,  for  some 
time  pastf  been  in  the  habit  of  nsinff  that  word.  We  fear 
timt  photograph  is  too  strongly  rooted  in  the  language  to  be 
soppaated  1^  photogram,  but  we  shoold  not  be  wit  to  see 
the  tMibaiism  stereograi^  nipped  in  the  bad.  In  all  words 
compounded  of  a  Bubslantive  and  a  derivatiTe  from  the 
Greek  word  tIm^u,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  "giai^" 
tiie  derivatiTe  from  the  present  tense  actiretrf  rfMfw,  cannot 
.be  properly  api^ed  except  as  sigmfylog  the  ^ent  or  instru- 
ment that  performs  ihe  act.  .  Anemograph,  from  avtfuc^ 
wind,  and  ypa^v,  to  describe  ;  acdnograph,  from  oktiv,  a 
ray  of  the  sun  ;  thermograi^,  from  6fp/u>c,  heat,  &c.,  &c,, 
all  dgnify  l^e  indicator  and  not  the  thing  indicated. 
"  Oram,"  -on  the  other  hand,  a  derivatiTe  bom  ytypafinai, 
ihe  perfect  pastdveof  yp<^t'^t  should  alwa^  signiiy  the  thing 
described  or  indicated,  as :  tel^ram,  the  notice  given  by  the 
telegraph ;  photogram,  the  likeness  described  by  the  {moto- 
graph  ;  8terec^;ram,  the  efifect  produced  by  tbe  stereo- 

HIHTB  TO  BEGIHITEBS. 

SiKf — ^The  {yitnie  of  phoiograiri^  is  very  enconntging. 
The  *'  good  time  **  seems  to  be  c<»mng.  If  erecr  amatenr 
who  reads  the  ^'  Fhotooraphic  News  "  is  om^  half  as 
thankful  to  you  as  myself,  you  will  reoeiTe  something  more 
useflil  and  substantial  than  thanks,  in  the  hearty  recom- 
mendation and  extended,  circulation  of  the  work.  It  has 
been  admirably  well-timed,  and  if  yon  go  on  as  yon  have 
begun,  keeping  as  dosely  as  possible  to  the  pcaotioable  and 
the  useful,  yon  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 
'  ThonkB  are  due,  and  I  have  no  fears  but  that  they  will  be 
very  generally  expreased,  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  has  enabled  you  to  make  known  his 
newly-discovered  process  of  photogfyphic  engraving.  The 
pictures  are  wonderful ;  not  only  in  the  sense  of  bemg  first 
specunens,  but  as  having  been  produced  in  the  way  the 
inventor  has  so  simply  described.  It  is  worth  a  "  noto  " 
that  Mr.  Fox  Talbota  q[>eoification  contrasts  favourably,  on 
the  side  of  common  nue,  with  the  gcnerali^  (tf  soeh  docu- 
inenfB. 

Now  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  many  amateur 
workers,  who  are  looldBg  up  to  you  for  counsel  and  assis- 
tance. As  the  result  of  my  own  experience  I  advise  them 
to  trust  loss  to  books  and  more  to  themselves.  Perhaps,  I 
have  road  as  much  upon  idwtography,  during  tin  list  fimr 


years,  as  any  one  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  whilst  I  by 
no  means  intend  hweby  to  discoura^  the  rotding  and  study- 
ing of  what  others  have  to  say,  I  stall  maintain  that  not  one 
amatenr  phot<xp»pher  in  a  hundred  will  become  even  moder- 
ately Bucceesful  ii  he  follows  too  literally  the  instructionB 
contained  in  books.  In  saying  this  it  is  &r  from  my  inten* 
tion  to  underrate  the  knowledge,  or  doubt  the  veracity,  of 
any  of  the  writers  upon  this  subject.  Each  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  his  own  process^  and  in  the  sense  in  which  he  mam- 
pulatee.  Bot  uukm  many  of  the  processes  can  be  seen 
from  first  to  last  in  actual  operation,  I  believe  it  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impoonble  to  imitate  them  frcm  ordi- 
nary written  instaruetioBS.  There  are  some  exceptions,  and 
they  are  only  exceptions. 

During  a  long  period  of  failures,  and  viezations,  and  dis- 
appointments— the  common  lot  of  most  b^;inners  in  the 
beautiful  art  of  photography — I  many  times  thought  it 
would  be  the  beet  plan  to  oum  all  my  phot^raphic  books, 
pamphlets,  and  other  forms  of  instruction.  Without  bdng 
quite  so  rash,  I  did  'Uie  next  best  thing — ^put  than  into  a 
cupboard,  and  referred  to  what  are  considered  the  best 
authorities,  only  in  cases  of  extreme  difiiculty.  By  applying 
the  knowledge  I  had  previously  attained,  by  asking  a  quea- 
iiofa,  as  opportunity  offered,  of  a  p^»>n  wiser  and  more 
akilfrd  thut  myself,  and  by  exercising  what  is  implied  in 
that  (vulgar?)  expressive  word  ^uniplwn,  I  am  now  aide 
to  take  a  good  (negatiTe)  portrait,  and  print  it  cUar,  and 
Ivight,  and  darabk.  VnuA  I  have  aocomplislied  under 
many  disadvanta^ieB,  vitJi  onhr  a  few  scraps  of  leiBme,  and 
anddst  intemqiboiu  of  weeks  and  montlis  in  duniliasif 
others,  more  ftvonrabW  circumstanced,  ought  to  do  a  great 
deal  more.  And  yet  1  know  prasons  who  have  been  at  work 
at  photography  a  longer  period  than  myself,  with  first-rate 
apparatus,  a  greater  amount  of  leisure,  and  many  appli- 
ances which  I  am  not  Ukely  to  possess,  who  have  never 
produced  a  picture  worth  locdung  at,  and  seem  as  &r  off 
from  doing  so  as  th^  were  three  or  four  years  ago. 

There  must  be  a  cause  for  continual  &ilures.  I  dcm*t 
believe  it  iaalways  to  be  set  down  to  unskilfialneBB.  If  no 
one  else  will  toy  to  explain  the  cause,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
myself. 

This  has  been  rather  a  long  "note."  I  coinchide  with  a 
few  "queries." 

Is  there  any  simple  and  really  good  plan  fat  producing  a 
halo  upon  the  collodion  negatlTe?  (Ihavesam,  Ibdiwa, 
all  the  suggestions  hitherto  offered,  some  freely  and  othen 
for  moneyTbut  I  don^t  think  one  of  them  nmp/e  and  good.') 

Is  there  any  imjaoTement  in  what  are  called  the  vignette 
gluMB  ?  These  are  perfectly  usekss  wil^iout  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  contrivances,  which  occupy  much  time  and  often 
fail  of  their  object. 

In  fitting  up,  say,  for  the  ensuing  spring,  a  new  {^ass- 
house  for  taking  portraits,  what  is  the  best  colour  for  the 
inude  of  the  house,  for  the  back-ground  (n^ative  procea), 
and  the  curtains  and  Uinds?  •  »  •  • 

November  Ibth,  1858. 

ABTIFICIAL  LJOHT  FOR  PHOTOOBAPHIC  PUBPOSES. 

Sib, — ^In  a  previous  letter  signed  "  Subscriber,^'  whifA  you 
did  me  the  fiivour  to  insert,  I  referred  to  a  new  artificial  lig^ 
invented  1^  the  Honourable  M^j(»r  Fitzmaurice.  I  have 
siuoa  reoeiTBd  ftom  that  gentleman  some  particalan  xespect- 
ing  the  l^gbt"-)  and  having  obtained  his  kind  petniBBon  to 
conunnnicate  his  statement  to  you,. I  beg  to  inchiK  a  oo^ 
of  it,  b^eving  that  it  will  be  nad  with  much  intcreit 

H.  D.  H. 

11  The  light  is  adapted  for  every  purpose,  from  a  tablo 
lamp  to  a  lighthouse,  t  have  had  my  own  pculnut  taken  hf 
photography  by  it,  and  I  am  applying  it  to  every  kind  m 
purpose. 

*' I  oan  bum  au  ordinary  lamp,  equal,  by  phoitomeber,  to 
two  (rf  the  best  French  cared  lamps,  or  to  wu  gas  bornm, 
at  the  rats  of     per  hoar. 
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"  I  had  a  trial  at  Faria,  last  week,  with  tiie  ftill  power 
ht  againt  444  gas  burnere  in  a  drawing  room  145  feet  hy 
feet  and  36  feet  elevation,  and  with  one  light,  I  ceroid 
read  any  newspaper  with  perfect  ease  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  The  coat  of  these  444  bomers  at  two 
hours  per  evening,  came  to  6  centimes  for  ereiy  burner,  or 
aboat  2,300  napokona  per  annum.  Two  of  my  lights  do 
not  come  to  60  napoleons  per  annum,  giving  a  light  exceed- 
ing  these  444  burners,  xhia  appears  almost  inca^ble,  but 
I  took  the  data  from  some  of  the  first  chemists  in  France, 
who  were  present.  "With  a  single  lamp  you  can  read  your 
watch  petfecUy  at  600  or  700  yards.  A  company  are  pur- 
ehaong  my  interesta,  and  will  shortly  pnbfiah  thdr  mode  of 
vodang."   


VABinBH  FOB  MBGA'nvSB. 

SzRf — shall  be  much  obliged  if  your  cnrei^ndent,  who 
BspB  himself  "  One  of  Devont"  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"Fhotooraphic  Nicws,"  will  be  bo  good  as  to  reply  to 
.the  foUowing  miestions  relative  to  his  commnnication.  Is 
DO  rrtaider  used,  in  the  form  of  either  acetic,  or  citric  add, 
inanjof  theprocessee?  Isno  free  nitrate  of  silver  employed 
i&  the  development  of  the  pctnre  on  the  dry  collodion  fum, 
and  how  long  does  it  require  with  gallic  acid  instead  of 
l^rogallic  add  ?  Does  the  dry  collodion  fihn  bear  the  subse- 
quent treatment  and  washings  wiUiout  disturbance,  as,  in 
ine  various  collodio-albnmen  proceeses,  this  is  one  at  th^ir 
greatest  merits? 

la  reply  to  your  coireepondent,  ugning  himsdf  "  Lnciua 
Veritatns,"  I  would  reconunend  him  to  use  plain  gum  (araUc) 
water,  about  the  ccmsstence  of  ffinrup,  instead  of  a  s^mt 
TarnUi  for  glass  poeitives ;  indMo,  I  find  it  answer  very 
,wdl  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  a{arit  vamiah.  As  a  protector 
of  the  ooUodion  motive  it  should  be  used  immediately  after 
the  laat  waahing,  and  the  picture  drud  in  the  usual  way,  as 
ji]iuckly  as  if  witiiont  the  gum ;  and,  if  neceasary,  to  make  it 
qoite  dry  and  hard  before  a  fire,  or  over  a  hunp,  or  candle. 
'Or  a  solution  of  gelatine,  previoujsly  wanned  to  Hquify  it, 
mi^t  be  naed  in  the  same  way,  with,  perhaps,  less  ri^  of 
accidaital'injQiy  from  moistare,  &c.  £.  T. 

Sri^ttm.   


StrBSHTUTE  FOE  A  GLASS  ROOM. 

Sib, — trust  you  will  excuse  an  entire  stranger's  ad- 
dreasing  you  upon  a  subject  mentioned  in  an  early  number  of 
the  "  Photooraphic  News  ;"  I  allude  to  the  query  about 
taking  portraits  in  a  tent  of  calico,  and  rendering  it  water- 
proof. As  expense  is,  of  course,  of  great  consequence  to 
Bumy  who  would  like  to  parsoe  this  interesting  art,  I  would 
nuEgeat  that  I  believe  fine  white  calico,  aatoxated  with  a 
lohaion  of  white  wax  in  pure  turpentine  will  be  fbnnd  to 
anewcT  very  well. 

I  have  only  paid  attention  to  photograf^y  for  the  past 
twelve  montbs.  I  was  induced'  by  a  friend  in  London  to 
attempt  it,  and  my  nincial  motive  was  to  obtain  pOTtraita 
of  my  friends — especially  naturalists,  having  given  ap  most 
of  my  leisure  time  to  natural  history,  especially  ento- 
mology. I  have  succeeded  in  my  calico  tent  &x  better  than 
1  expected,  and  if  you  would  like  to  see  one  or  two  speci- 
mens taken  in  it,  I  will,  with  pleasure,  aond  them  to  your 
publisheiB. — ^YouTB  very  truly,       HeSrt  Doubleday. 

[We  shall  he  very  pleased  to  see  the  specimens  alluded  to 
by  our  otHTespondent.  K  he  will  kindly  forward  them  as  he 
pcopoBea,  car^Oly  packed,  we  will  take  every  care  of  them.] 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  correspondent,  K.  S.  T.,  has  soggeated  to  ufl  the  collec- 
ti<Hi  o£  some  short  notes  und^  the  above  title.  As  a  first 
iBBtafanent  we  append  the  foUowiiw  ;  and  if  our  readers 
Kpftcfre  of  the  idea,  we  will  gladly  Sad  a  corner  for  similar 
ccsitiibutions  each  wee^ : — 

Do  not  hare  more  lig^  in  tlie  daik  roan  than  yon  can 
ommnientfy  work  by. 


Do  not  let  tin  poaiiive  paper  exciting  bath  become  alkaline. 
Do  not  use  pyrogallic  developing  solution  when  it  has 
become  brown. 
Do  not,  as  a  rule,  redip  the  plate  in  the  bath  before  deve- 

lomig. 

Do  not  lUK  collodion  before  it  has  well  settled. 

Do  not  work  with  a  turbid  nitrate  bath. 

Do  not  filter  silver  solutions  when  allowing  to  settle  and 
decanting  them  will  do  equally  well. 

Do  not  allow  much  time  to  elapse  between  exciting  and 
exposing  the  i^te. 


ANSWERS  TQ  HINOB  QUERTES. 

Tab  PoBinTB  FBiKiora  Fbocbss  (vd.  i.  p.  8e}.-~J.  2>. 
has  sent  stuns  specimens  and  several  queries  on  tiie  above  {vo- 
oeas.  The  substance  of  tiie  questions  seem  to  be— 1.  As  to 
obtaining  vigorous  bbtcks.  2.  The  nlver  solution  becoming 
(lincoloured.  S.  Throwing  away  the  solution  of  gold.  4.  As  to 
the  bath  for  negatives.—!'-  The  chocolate  twlour  Of  ti»-prinfr  i» 
occasioned  hy  not  leaving  the  print  quite  long  ehoagh  in  ttm 
gold  solution.  To  produce  a  de^  bl&ok,  the  action  of  the  gold 
should  go  on  until  the  print  is  decidedly  purple  in  tone ;  then 
the  fixing  operation  removes  all  the  blue  inky  appearance  0t  it 
has  not  been  much  too  lotag  in  the  gold),  and  gives  it  a  slightly 
reddish-brown  look ;  but,  cm  the  print,  when  nearly  dry,  b^ng 
ironed  with  a  hot  smooUiing  iron,  the  blade  will  become  <^ear 
and  dedded.  Of  course,  in  exciting,  the  paper  should  be  four 
or  five  minutes  in  the  bath,  as  that  also  m^ea  the  tone  blacker 
and  better.  2.  The  silver  sc^utdon  always  becomes  discoloured, 
but  it  does  not  aflbot  the  result  at  all  until  it  grow*  to  an  iiU^ 
blackness.  A  teaspoonfhl  of  kaolin  (fowl  AiU)  added  to  S  tv  4 
ounces  or  more  of  the  scrfution,  well  shaken  up,  and  left  a  few 
hours  in  the  Hght^  will  clear  it  at  any  time ;  then  filter  through 
blotting  ittper.  Often,  however,  a  scum  forma  on  the  top  of  tha 
liquid,  which  may  be  removed  by  dragging  a  bit  of  p^per  aloi^ 
the  surftce,  when  the  scum  will  ding  to  it.  3,  The  solution  of 
gold  may  be  kept,  and  a  little  fresh  gold  added  now  and  then  ; 
but  as  one  may  easily  measure  the  quantity  (or  ver^  nearly  so)^ 
we  recommend  evety  one  to  use  it  tnth,  as  w«  thmk  it  worka 
much  better.  4.  As  to  the  order  that  the  bath  is  in,  we  thii^ 
the  print  speaks  well ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  blacks  ud 
white  show  power  enough  to  print  clean,  as  also  to  give  the- 
detail  in  the  dark  shades.  The  bath  should  he  very  slif^tly 
acid,  the  pictures  are  then  cleaner, 

PUTTIWO  TOOBTHBE  x  PoBTRUT  LeNS.— X.   T.  Z.  dis- 

mounted  a  double  onnbiaation  lens  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
fcffgot  the  arrangement  of  glasses,  and  since  then  has  not  beM 
able  to  put  them  properly  together  agsin.  X.  Y.  Z.  shotdd 
have  sent  us  some  data  as  to  the  difierent  focal  lengths  of  the 
various  glasses,  as  the  answer  would  have  been  thereby  rendered 
less  difficult :  we  will,  however,  give  him  and  our  other  reedent- 
as  much  general  information  as  we  think  will  be  useftil  to  any 
unfortunate  photographer  who  may  happen  to  have  thrown  h^ 
portrait  lens  into  a  state  of  "  pie."  We  will  suppose  the  por- 
trait oomUnation  to  be  ctf  the  usual  oonstruotaon.  The  first 
Btep  will  be  to  give  each  crown  glass  its  own  fiint  glass  achro- 
matisOT.  Each  of  the  crown  glaases  are  double  convex.  One  of 
the  flint  is  tither  phmo  or  douUe-mnoavc^  uid  the  other  i» 
concavo-convex;  fiofi,  however,  are  dispernng  lenses:  call  the 
former,  No.  1  flint,  and  the  concavo.«onvex,  No.  2  flint.  Now 
take  one  of  the  crown  glasses  and  plaoe  it  next  to  the  most  coi»- 
eaveride*^  No.  1  tlint;  mmghly  measure  the  focus  of  the  com- 
pound lens,  and  put  it  down;  do  the  same^vdth  the  otha- 
orown  glass,  placing  one  of  its  sides  in  contact  with  the  concav* 
side  of  No.  2  flint,  and  measure  the  food  length  (Jt  that  pair; 
afterwards  exchuige  crown  glasses,  and  repeat  Uie  measurements 
of  the  foci.  That  arrangement  of  crowns  and  flints  which  givw 
the  laatt  diflerenoe  between  the  foci,  is  the  proper  order  in  whida 
they  are  to  be  united.  That  found,  call  the  crown  which  is  with 
No.  1  flint.  No.  1  crown,  and  the  other  No.  2  crown.  Take  Nes. 
1  OTown  and  flintand  place  tliem  together,  so  that  the  least  .ooir* 
vex  surflioe  of  the  crown  is  in  contact  with  the  most  oemcsm 
surfltoe  of  the  flint,  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  Ibrm  the 
front  combination — the  crown  being  outwards  and  the  flint  in- 
wards ;  and  then  arrange  the  Nos.  2  crown  and  flint,  so  that  the 
most  c(mvex  sur&ce  of  the  crown  i^next  to  the  eonoave  sni&oe 
of  the  flint  lens.  These,  fao«a|^^  jib>L9otjWis%>t«itii^aB  a 
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]riiig<tfl«wu  inwttetibetireenthMii.  TtM  crown  ^la  ibould 
torn  Hba  outer  on*  la  tbia  oombiofttion  alw.  Itot  ftvfuiDtly, 
howem,  the  front  pair  of  leases,  having  their  ooataot  surfluM 
groand  to  ntoiUr  ntdii,  are  cemented  tog^^er  wi^  Canada 
balsam,  so  that  the 'above  process  nuy  be  considerably  dn^Ufied. 
X  Y.  ^.fandothersinasimiiarpredicamen^'niUflDditadvan. 
togeous  to  tf^e  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  make  a  roagh 
eecUoQal  diaj|rain  of  each  of  the  leuses,  and  see  that  ^ey  AiUy 
understood  oie  above  description  before  attempting  to  put  it 
into  practke. 

Albuitbh  fob  tb;k  CoLLomo^ALBmcEsr  Fbocbss.— CT«r»cw. 
A  (;ood  formnla  is  the  following : — 


Whlta  of  egg  (Ywy  trab)  ... 

DMOled  VBler   

SIniBg  mAntStn  of  Mnmonla 
Iodide  tt  ammonhim 


3  ounces. 

3  ooni:cs. 
10  drop*. 
19  grain*. 


Put  into  a  tuse  bottle,  and  shake  for  scoae  tiine ;  tlieo  allow  it 
to  wttliB,  and  fflter  through  a  ^ooge.  Fkoe  in  it  a  piece  of 
cMmfanr  the  aiae  of  a  pea,  and  it  w^  ke^  good  Ux  aix  manOu. 
Welitnie  Bhortty  to  lay  befns  our  nadan  *  detailed  aoooont  of 
the  oidlodio-iibumen  process  with  aU  tlw  lateat  improveaunta 
both  in  muipulation  and  formuUe. 

FiXIXa  POSITITBS  WITH  BBOMIDB  of  FOTASSIDH.— PiifMr- 

informs  lU,  that  be  knows  of  positives  on  ajbumeniwd  paper 
having  been  fixed  for  several  years  with  bromide  of  potaaoum, 
and  be  has  never  heard  of  one  Ciding.  Mr.  Talbot  origioally 
recommended  tmniide  a£  potaaaium,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
10  ^ninM  to  the  ounce  ot  water,  tor  OzIbk  ddui  segativee  and 

Cntives;  and  we  have  seen  pictures  fixed  in  that  way  which 
ve  shown  no  ngos  of  &diug  after  many  yean.  The  objection 
seems  to  be,  tiiat  thebrmnideof  poteeaium  does  not  dissolve  the 
undeoompoeed  silver  salt  out  of  the  p^;>w,  but  merdy  destroys 
its  leiudtiveuess  to  li^t,  and  therefore  it  was  set  on  one  side  for 
the  more  theoretically  pwfect  ol^eot,  hyposulphite  of  eoda ;  now, 
hinrever,  photogrqdun  are  b^inniog  to  suspect  the  perma- 
nenoa  of  all  bypo>flud  paper  posiUves,  it  would  be  worth  a 
trial  vbeibor  a  return  to  the  origiaal  bromide  of  potasaum 
fixing  would  not  pobhm  tome  B4vantages.  Theprocevis  very 
simple : — Prepare  the  p^ter  and  expose,  as  usual,  under  a  nega- 
tive until  the  best  visible  effiwt  is  plroiuoed  (do  not  over-print) ; 
then  wash  the  silver  from  the  paper  in  two  or  three  waters, 
aoak  for  ten  minates  in  a  ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
pntaasiiioi,  sli^Uy  in  two  or  three  waten  and  diy.  The 
lAale  OMntum  may  be  completed  in  tweidiy  mi**'itw. 

To  Bbstou  Old  Cohuimov.—T.  K.  S.  In  addition  to 
the  method  of  restoring  the  sensitiYenees  of  old  eoUodion  by 
the  addition  of  a  piece  metallic  nlvto*,  rinc,  or  cadmium,  a 
oonespoudent  has  informed  us  that,  if  a  few  clean  iron  filings 
are  shaken  up  with  about  enough  uoUodion  for  one  day's  vork, 
tiu  iodine  will  unite  with  the  iron,  fcMrming  protoiodide  of  iron, 
and  &0  sensitiveness  of.tiie  collodion  will  be  very  much 
incnaaed ;  it  will  not>  however,  kem  for  mcMre  tlA  a  day. 

Ambu  Tabvish.— /oiftds  asks  how  amber  and  diknofonn 
Tarnish  is  prepared.  Put  one  part  of  finely-powdared  amber, 
and  one  part  of  ctean-washed  sand,  into  a  bottle  with  eight  parts 
of  chloroform ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  some  days,  shaking  occa- 
aomdly ;  strain  through  muslin,  and  squeese  the  liquid  from  t^e 
intwstices  of  the  qxHigy  residue  of  the  amber  and  the  sand ; 
then  filter  ttironrii  buuloua  p^per.  !nie  best  ^ace  to  jwocure 
pure  amber  is  at  lai^  tobaooonisti^  or  meersciuuun  importers; 
fmAen  mouthjaeoes  <^  pqiee  may  be  prooured  there  of  any 
denred  purity  and  at  about  two  sbillings  pw  ounce.  We  do 
not  much  like  amber  varnish  as  it  is  so  easily  snatched. 

Pins  fob  Hanoiho  CP  Pafbb.— JongM.  Purchase  a 
box  of  fine  French  hair-ptDB,  bend  one  of  the  prongs  ba(dc 
about  half  way,  so  as  to  form  a  hocA,  and  pierce  the  ooruer  of 
the  jtifear  with  the  other  prong ;  the  paper  will  thos  hang  in 
the  (ffii^nal  angle  wfai^  is  protected  with  vamish.  The  hook 
tnA  in  the  othw  prong  can  be  hong  over  a  stretdied  oord. 


TO  COEEBSPONDENTS. 

W.  U  THEDDDiawoitTH.— H.  E.  R.— Junoa  S.— Th.  Ba— No.  M.— Ubttty.— 
A  Sincere  Friend.— A.  B.  C— An  Ex-mnnbcr  of  tb*  CouBdL— Mo  Mo- 
noiM^.— H.  R-W.  S.  C.-8«bMrfber— Photo.:— W«  «•  thj  thankftd 
to  oar  eaneqMadarts  for  IMr  Mondly  wlahea;  but,  bKTliis  tnj»Ud  tbe 
Mt|J«ct  Hintwlist  at  Isnstb  In  oar  Leader,  It  would  not  be  ripit  to  occupy 
onr  coliuuna  villi  tntbm  cranmenta  oa  the  labM. 

0.      W.~8m  v«L  L  f.  n.  a  i-flM*  cMMra  and  partntt  !«•  wU 
»qah«4  VotwfMi,caMalt  waAncttolaf  ootanmii 


H.  S.  N.— Wa  baUara  they  an  inpwtad  flroin  FMnca;  biU  do  not  know  my 

nmlter  MrtictOan. 

K.  8.  T.— bodi  ttalna  an  nUfcar  ocmiBoo  Witt  VoCbHflll's  Pnoaaa :  read  tN 
iwort  of  the  MaadiMtor  Comulttaa  fa  tbe  pramt  wimbar.  Ttu  inat 
adnntaco  of  the  ctdtodkHaUmmeii  proeeaa  la,  that  nch  ataUu  ai  yoa  eata- 
'  In  of  nutf  be  raraovad  by  lUght  frScticn,  wtthont  Miry  to  tb»  piattm 
a  llttlo  more  aeetla  add  In  yow  devaloplnR  aolattni.  Va  an 
ed  by  your  anKECathni ;  ami  iiaTa,  ai  yon  wUl  lee,  made  dm  of  IL  Wo 
diall  be  ^ad  of  further  contrlbntlona. 
P.  U.  Y.— No.  The  Uikt  nuat  first  paaa  Iknugh  tlM  iriotnr*  to  bs  eoplad, 

before  it  tub  on  tba  plata> 
J.  H.  D.  P.— Mo  portnUa  tucn,  to  onr  knowMge,  been  taken  by  pu-Ugtat. 
The  time  uaoMly  takes  by  (he  artlOdal  UgMi  la  Dram  IS  to  10  eecottde. 
Tbe  fbanel  em  n  Into  tba  efaioiMy.  Tiy  It, 
Cddbk.— It  would  be  Impactkatde  lorn  to  km  anytUaf  to  do  In  Os 
matter. 

C.  Wauixgtox— Your  bath  la  bi  a  hopelcsa  state;  eztrwt  the  aftrer  jtm  it, 
and  make  another. 

Ak  AiiATiL-8,  P.— Sappoainff  you  locceeded  In  taUnr  KOod  ptetoraa  on  tba 
Mcel  or  copper  plate,  it  would  require  rather  cxtenare  appantaSi  and  a 
certain  aklll,  to  print  off  good  Impreaikna. 

A  VsnuLut.— Try  the  vaialab  given  la  Iba  preaoDt  nnmbw. 

ScascHiBu,  AKD  Amateub,  D.— Wo  win  KiTe  thoproeeeabtaiiaailyiniinbar. 

Pa»b.— We  hare  hnvd  Ibat  if  re-aHuitod  It  wU  rfbtore  U  t»  Ua  odgfaial 
Goadltico,  bat  we  have  nerer  bad  occasion  to  try. 

B.  Hatkk.— 1.  Cadmium  coUodhm  wiJt  keep  good  fbr  many  moatha.  SL  Sm 
the  aota  OQ  ibe  sabjcct  In  the  pTCaeat  numW.  a.  la  oar  nast.  4  Xa  aa 
early  swnbar.  Ontta  percha  will  diaMlfe  In  beniol  or  ddorofbtio. 

J.  T.— Yon  obould  have  allowed  it  to  dry  a  tittle  before  heating  it  over  the 
B^rit  tamp.  The  loludcni  nuut  be  kepi  in  tbe  dark. 

H.  E.  Writs.— Yonr  ftrat  two  raqneeu  thaU  be  attended  to.  Wa  ih^  b« 
very  pleaaed  to  receive  a  descrlpUon  of  your  fleld  box.  Many  amateura  are  not 
miccMsftil  with  the  dry  prooesaea,  and  anything  which  tend*  to  ilroplify  wet 
collodian  in  (he  field  will  be  a  boon  to  tbem.  Or^aary  gas  or  iMBp  Uffat 
will  not  do  lor  portrellure.  Tbe  looccas  wbich  attenda  tbe  we  of  tbe 
artificial  light  mentioned  fTOm  time  to  time  li  lathv  nncartoln.  Letlen  to 
the  Editor  mnat  take  their  oooraa.  W»  cannot  Set  aalde  our  iimiiMflsi 
eoneapoadeBce  to  satlafy  Lbe  Impaliw  of  on*  IsdlvldaaL  Bad  jvar 
bualneti  letter  been  aent  to  the  publlihen,  it  would  have  met  with  prompt 
attention.  Only  two  of  >-oiir  letten  have  reached  tia,  14,  and  IL 

J.  C^The  otdbiary  aetsttve  dcreloper  with  pyngaUfe  add ;  expoef  « ItU* 
longer. 

T.  BAuaBTT.- The  photM:1)-phs  Aall  be  eent.  Tour  enlarged  pirtaree  are 
very  good ;  we  ehottU  Ifte  to  hove  ui  aecouM  of  tlie  proeeaa' b/lrUefc  they 
w«r«  obtained.  We  wU  fodwoar  to  arrange  the  tonnolte  aa  yon  auggaat. 

IBODIKUL.— The  oxyhydioges  liKfat  doea  not  contain  a  lulBdent  volume  of  tba 
cbemlcal  raya  of  Ugnttonakeltarafld^  fcr  pntmltiire;  it  wonU,  baaUee', 
be  far  more  expenitra  tkaa  tikt  pytotacboieUfkta  which  hare  bean  given  H 
prevloua  munbere. 

C  W.  W.— Your  bath  la  spoilt   Hednce  d>e  BQver,  and  make  a  frndi  onp. 

Da  Lurax.— Tbe  method  of  InqMrtlng  the  peculiar  glaze  to  the  atereootvpte 
pidures  yon  allude  to,  i*  fceiW  a  aecnt.  It  ia  a  rather  ooiipHc«i«d  md 
difficult  process.  Oxgall  will  make  lbe  ctdonn  lay  emaly  on  alhrimfnlaail 

V^tr^.— Answered  la  tide  oumber. 

W.  G.  Q.— I.  Positive  collodion  is  nsually  tUnner  than  negatire.  3.  CkloiMa 
of  gold  does  not  ipoU  by  keeping,  tt  merely  Mtraete  water  Aom  the  atnMt^ 
phere,  and  dUsdvea.  The  best  phm  to  keep  It  ii  to  dlsMlTo  It  in  a  fcaewn 
quanUty  of  watw,  ao  that,  fbrtautanea,  I  dmehm  of  water  aboald  eontaln  I 
gndn  of  chloridB  of  gold.  8.  Conndt  prevkHU  nnmben.  4^  Jut  bdmr  a 
red  heat. 

EsAMBuxD  bum  Tabuttp- — The  manufactarer  or  agmt  of  these  taUeta  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  advertiae  In  our  page*,  ae  voaay  OOrrespODdtaiti  hava 

Inquired  where  they  are  to  be  obtained. 
H.V.— 1.  Thelenseiofamagichuit^maretiauallyof toolnlbrioraquUtrts 

employ  tor  photographic  purposes.  3.  Wash  well  before  fixing. 
AXTi-Qira- Arrangemeuta  a»  not  yet  completed  Ibr  glrfaig  thapaUktb* 

fUU  benefit  of  tbe  art 
A  KuDLu  SpasCTiaan.— Wa  are  obUgad  bf  Toac  csmeUoa  It  ^all  b» 

aUended  to. 

E.  S.  H.— Wo  will  give  the  sabjaot  early  and  careOd  attention.  Can  jm,  te 
AcUltale  oar  experimenta,  giv«  aome  (ttrther  Infonnation  abont  thla  sMf 
of  manufacture,— what  they  are  made  ot  alxed  with,  &c  1 

E.  A.  P.- Tbe  quantity  of  camphor  to  be  added  la  quite  opUfltul.  Pat  In  m 
piece  tbe  rise  of  a  pea. 

U.  B.  SvAKaxA.— Tbe  «oclm«ia  whkdt  we  saw  w«re  very  good.  Web«Vf 
made  furtlwr  inqnldea  n^pecting  "One  Devon's" procew,  and  bope  t« 
be^letoanswvjoor  oiber  qaolM  li  an  aBriyaanaar.  ThaAtaaaaek 
Shalt  be  sent 

W.  U.  U.— Cerokdn  b  that,  oonstUneot  of  bee's  wax  which  is  aolnUefaietU 
alcohol  It  U  a  grcoiy  body,  to  which  the  colour,  odonr,  and  tf  aelty  m 
tb«  wax  are  daa.  It  oonstUuUe  about  Are  per  cent  of  the  wax.  Itaorfntta 
ia  alcohol  hM  been  employed  tepvvailaf  paper.  Tbe  "TarpWfaw  Waxat 
Paper  "  piooss*,  which  we  shall  give  to  an  «ailynnmber,ls  sn  tBprovinat 
on  It 

ComBwnienliona  dedlaad  with  thankai— J.  O.— X.  1.— ThomM  H.— B^n^ 

—A  Snbecriber.-J.  C.  C. 
Tbe  biformation  required  by  the  following  eomapondaita  la  aUhar  aoch  aa  w» 

are  to  give,  or  It  luu  appeared  In  iscent  numbers  of  the  "  Paon^ 

ounac  Mnws:"— An  X^uirer.— T.  Clark— Ambrotype.— A  Suhacrfbar 

at  Pauley.— J.  T.-Photo.— Six  W.  W.  W.— Sterol.— F.  A.  B.— C.  E.— 

Pyro.- An  Amateur. 
In  *I'YPa:-A.  B.— Aggrieved  Spirit— H.  T.  T.— A  Pordgner.— W.  R  W.— 

W.  0.-Iodlde.-lKltoC.-B.  W.-0.  W.  H.-A  OOdar.-E.  D.-a.  M.  B. 

-C.  F.  B.-a.  C.  J.-J.  C.  B—Sen.  SoL 


On  account  of  the  lauiKDse  iwmber  of  Isipertaat  letten  wa  fceilvsk  we  oaaot 


*.*  All  editorial  comnmnlcatkmt  should  be  iddreasad  to  Ur.GnoCKBS,cai« 
•rUeaan.  Patter  and  Oalpln,  LaBeUe Sa«raga  Yard.  PrlvatclMtftbte  ^ 
Editor,  if  addresaad  to  tha        itutM^^m^  "SSnHitV/^  LC 
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THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
Ip  this  beautiful  and  very  obtain  procesB  were  in  danger  of 
beiiig  buried  and  forgotten  in  the  more  recent  disoovery  of 
Mr.  Fotfaargill,  the  late  report  of  the  Manchester  conunittee 
mtwt  at  kfist  iudoce  thoae  who  hare  time  and  opportanitj 
to  try  both,  and  draw  their  own  inference  as  to  the  lesults. 
I  hare,  rayself,  worked  every  proceea — ^if  not  erery  modifi- 
cation of  erery  procem,  and  my  old  fidth  is  yet  unaltered, 
that  ^e  heat  results  of  each  are  almost,  if  not  ntterly, 
indistingniBhable,  and  two  good  ^hotographera  would  be  of 
difoent  opinionfi  ae  to  the  kind  ot  negative  from  which  some 
prints  an  taken.  I  know  tiiat  many  will  difl^  from  me. 
I  will,  however,  mention  one  ingtanee  to  support  me,  and  that 
LCTeretfa  waxed  paper  views,  which  were  at  Ota  Exlii- 
bitiffliof  ^  Art  IVeuozcB  last  year.  QaiaraUTthis  procesB 
has  the  least  decision  and  sharpneas  of  any,  yet  his  *'  Stuttou 
Park,"  and  many  others,  were  not  less  beaatifiU  in  any  way 
than  the  very  best  g^laaB  jActures  there.  With  this  faith,  the 
qnestion  of  what  prooesi  to  use  seems  to  me  to  appeal  for  ite 
answo*  to  ease  of  preparation  and  certainty  ,*  in  the  latter, 
at  least,  coUodio-albnmen  cannot  possibly  be  excelled,  and  if 
the  preparation  appears  to  be  complicated,  and  to  take  a 
longer  time,  I  think  that,  if  we  examine  both,  we  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  it  is  quite  as  convenient 
as  Fotiiergill's,  if  not  more  bo.  DoubUess  a  thousand  voices 
will  be  raued  to  contradict  this  statement ;  but  they  forget 
that  all  the  preparation  of  Fothergill's  must  be  began  and 
finished  at  once.  Now  in  the  other  {ffocess  a  man,  even 
after  busineBS  houzs,  mi|^t  prepare  thir^  or  more  plates  as 
hr  as  the  flxsfc  stage,  aiu  leave  them  in  this  state  until  dry, 
when  th^  would  kiaep  any  length  of  time;  and  then  itisea^ 
to  prepare  twenty  for  the  camera,  whilst  another  man  using 
Fothe^gill's  preparea  five  or  six.  Is  not  this  an  advantage 
that  has  ever  been  overlooked  ?  I,  myself,  generally  have 
Rxty  or  dghty  large  pUtes  ready  for  the  last  bath,  and  I 
have  never  found  ^e  last  used  auy  way  inferior  to  the  first. 
One  advantage,  and  one  only,  I  have  observed  in  Fother- 
giU'a,  and  that  is  indisjputabie — the  tame  of  printang  is  slightly 
reduced,  as  the  Hgbt  »  made  leas  poweriid  by  the  albumen 
coating  hang  rather  thick  in  the  othor.  As  ukis  deBcription 
is  intended  for  beginners  as  well  as  j^tograj^rs,  the  latter 
nuBt  ezonaa  the  minuteness  of  the  direoticmB,  whioo  nrtoially 
nnge  themsslves  as  follows : — 

1.  The  kind  of  gbue,  and  bow  to  dean  it. 

2.  The  collodion,  and  how  to  prepare  the  albumen. 
8.  How  to  iqtply  both. 

4.  Ibe  bath,  iad  application  whm  preparing  for  the 
caaeta. 

5.  Exposure. 

6.  Developing  tiie  negative. 

7.  Fixing,  washing,  and  varnishing. 

1st. — The  glass,  and  how  to  clean  it,  ia  the  first  stage  of  the 
operations ;  and  here  I  must  caution  the  operator  against 
being  {letsoaded  to  go  to  the  expeDse  of  "  patent  ^te,"  or 
other  extravngatit  dttcription  of  glass.  I  know  the  glan- 
tnde  well,  and  if  a  man  asks  for  good  "  16  ounce  sheet "  at 
KDj  respectable  dealers,  he  will  have  a  flat  plate  quite  good 
enou^  for  any  description  of  negative,  and  the  price  is  not 
one  foorth  of  that  which  he  must  pay  for  "patent  plate." 
The  new  sheets  need  no  cleaning,  bnt  well  washing  witK  soda 
and  water — of  the  strength  of  one  onnee  of  oonmMm  washing 
soda  to  about  a  quart  of  wi^ ;  hai  if  the  ^tes  have  been 
und  befiase,  pnt  aw  quanta  of  thorn  in  a  vessel  of  *o< 
water  and  m»am  of  the  same  trtreogtit  as  abore,  leaTe  them 


from  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  then  the  film 
will  readily  come  from  the  glass.  After  this,  with  a  litUe 
bunch  of  linen,  dipped  first  in  a  strong  (say  one  part  to  four 
or  five  parte  of  water)  aolutiou  oi  cyanide  of  potoasinm,  and 
then  in  rotten-stone  pepared  for  tlie  use  of  the  kitchoi,  rub 
the  j^te  well,  throw  it  into  a  large  vessel  of  water,  and  when 
all  are  in  this,  well  wash  and  wipe.  I  feci  a  little  anwilhng 
to  recommend  this  mode,  as  it  involves  the  use  of  the  dead^ 
poison  cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  as  ev^  man  who  photo* 
graphs  must  necessarily  use  what  we  call  daufferona  chKni- 
cals,  I  can  only  caution  the  beginner.  And  this  method 
invc^vea  less  trouble,  and  is  more  oertain  than  any  oUier  that 
I  have  ever  tried.  When  uaed  tiie  platca  must  be  perfect]^ 
dry,  otherwise  UistcTB,  or  the  leaving  of  the  fihn,  are  inevit- 
able. 

3nd. — ^Part  of  the  process  is  the  choice  of  collodion,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  albumen.  As  to  the  collodion,  I  hare 
tried  but  few  makes ;  my  experience  is,  tiut  with  many  of 
the  kinds  sold  as  positive  oolkxlion  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
work,  as  they  crack  when  dry,  or  the  film  leaves  the  glase 
in  develo|nng.  Those  prepared  for  the  dry  process  wose 
should  be  used.  Ireoommaid  no  porticnlar  makers ;  I  harb 
never  had  bat  one  Ulster  out  of  many  hnndredi  of  large 
plates. 

The  albumen  should  be  token  from  as  fresh  eggs  as  can  be 
procured.  The  germs  being  remored,  it  shonld  be  prepared 
as  follows: — 

Albumen   1  onnce  Qay  meoBure). 

Dlsmied  water    ...   Inn  n 

Liquor  aatmento   10  miniii>«. 

Iodide  of  potaarinm    6  gniaa. 

Bromide     „    1  „ 

Dissolve  these  salts  in  the  distilled  water^  and  add  to  the 
solution  a  minute  portion  of  iodine,  so  that  it  may  hare  a 
decided  y^ow  tone  (this  is  adrisaUe,  ae  sometimes  there  is 
free  potash  in  the  iodide,  which  causes  minute  botes  in  the 
Uaoks  of  the  finished  picture) ;  then  add  to  tiie  albumen, 
and  beat  well  with  a  silrer  or  wooden  fork,  or  by  any  otbee 
of  the  numwous  methods  used.  That  which  I  find  the  sim- 
plest and  perhaps  the  best  method  is,  to  take  a  handfiil  oi 
small  gravel,  very  well  washed,  and  to  put  it,  with  the  idbu- 
men,  &c. ,  into  a  strong  bottto,  diakisg  »  well  finr  ten  minntflB 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  1^  tills  maaaat^  albumen  is  bswlm 
enough  to  flow  easily.  Let  it  stand  twelve,  (v,  if  not  wanted, 
twenty- four  bows ;  then  filter  through  fine  muslin,  and  it 
is  fit  n»  use.  . 

This  will  keep  a  long  time.  I  have  had  it  for  months, 
and  my  inures  were  as  good  with  it  as  with  the  newly- 
mixed.  To  keept  however,  it  should  be  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
with  a  lump  of  camphor  floatbg  on  it ;  and  when  about  in 
be  used,  it  should  be  filtered  tiizoi^h  fine  muslin  as  at  first. 
The  next  stage  i»-^ 

8rd. — ^To  ap^y  both,  a  plate-holder  is  indispensable— the 
6<Ms  Pnetimatic  holder  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  easily 
used.  Ia  this  place  it  is  as  well  to  describe  the  method  of 
making  the  silver  bath,  ss  but  one  is  lised  for  botii  collodion 
and  albomen ; — 

Nitrate  of  silver  (pure)  85  grshu. 

Gladal  aeetlo  add   10  „  (or  mininu). 

Distilled  -wfXet   1  ounce. 

To  saturate  this  with  iodide  of  silrer,  which  most  be  done, 
the  meet  ready  method  seems  tome  to  beooatangai^tewith 
collodicm  and  leaving  it  in  the  bath  a  few  hours ;  it  is  then 
fltfbrm.  Take  up  the  plate 'pf^  J^Qgli^^dsi;,;;,,^^ 
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into  the  centre  a  bodrof  c(dk)duni,8otl)Bt  it  ma j  flow  fi^ljr 
over  the  stnftce,  and  pour  it  off  at  the  corner  nearest  you 
bacic  into  the  bottle;  then  moire  the  pUte  a  little  to 
and  fro  in  order  to  erase  the  streakj  look  vhich  it  would 
otherwiBe  have;  let  it  set  well,  and  lower  into  the  batli 
without  a  stoppage,  else  a  line,  at  that  part,  will  be 
inevitably  formed  acroea  the  plate ;  leave  it  a  minute ;  then 
lift  up  and  down  once  or  twice  to  waah  away,  as  it  were,  the 
Btrra&y  appearance  of  the  iodide  surface,  which  will  seem 
greasy ;  taXe  out ;  let  it  drain  a  little  into  the  bath,  and 
then  wash  well.  My  method  is  as  follows : — I  have  two  or 
l^iree  large  veasels  of  water,  and  put  the  plate  in  the  first ; 
whilst  another  plate  is  in  the  silver  bath  I  remove  the  last 
plate  from  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  if  I  use  three  (as  I 
do  &r  large  plates),  so  into  the  third;  then  with  a^g  of 
water  I  wash  the  plate  well;  lay  it  to  dxain  for  a  mmute ; 
-nipe  the  back,  just  to  take  off  the  Uttle  spots  and  drove  of 
water  which  settle  there,  and  pour  on  ana  three  times, 
the  prepared  albumen.  I  must  abo  exfdain  how  I  do  this. 
Many  operatOTS  say  that,  for  my  size  of  plates — 9^  x  7^ — 
an  ounce  ot  albumen  must  be  used  to  each.  Long  ago  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  expense  for  a  great  quantity  a£  Urge 
{dates  in  albumen  alone  would  be  half  as  great  aa  in  collodion 
— as  an  ounce  of  collodion  will  coat  three  or  four  plates, 
9  X  7,  if  not  more ;  so  I  tried  using,  say  two  ounces  of 
albumen  for  two  plates ;  ibm  in  another  vessel  I  put  two 
ounces'  of  firesh ;  and  on  each  plate  I  poured,  first,  the  used 
albumen,  which  carried  off  most  of  the  water,  and  then  I 
used  the  fresh  quantity  twice ;  so  I  did  for  five  or  six  plates, 
and  then  I  threw  away  the  first  used,  and  in  its  stead  put 
the  other  two  onnces,  and  poured  oat  two  from  the  unused 
albumen  to  use  last  aaain.j  By  Hda  means  a  great  savinK  is 
cAbcted,  and  the  zesuts,  m  my  hands,  are  as  good.  Most 
<^)eratof8,  however,  use  fresh  albumen  each  time— an  ounce 
to  each  plate,  9  x  7  or  10  x  8-  After  this,  the  plate  must 
rest  on  Uie  comer,  if  possible,  to  dry,  and  ahomd  not  be 
moved  until  it  is  dzy,  as  this  causes  waves  and  uneven  marks 
upon  the  sur&ce.  When  quite  dry^-and  not  befbre—4be 
plates  are  ready  fbr, 

4tii — ^The  bath,  &c.,  when  preparing  for  the  camera. 
Hie  same  bath  as  before  is  used  when  exciting  for  the 
oamentj  but  this  part  of  the  process  may  be  deferred  to  an 
indefinite  tdme  if  the  plates  are  kept  dry,  and  light  does  not 
affect  tiiem'  in  this  stage  if  they  have  been  washed  well. 
When,  therefore,  the  puitea  are  wanted  for  use,  they  must 
be  again  immersed  in  the  bath  for  at  least  one  minute,  but 
not  hmger  than  two  or  three,  and  washed  as  bdG»e.  .^ain 
they  must  be  dried  before  nsiiig ;  as,  if  ibej  are  dried  in  part 
only,  the  development  will  be  uneven  in  dark  patches ; 
however,  in  a  warm  room  they  dry  veiy  readily,  espedally 
if  we  wipe  off  the  wet  bom  toe  back.  When  dry  mey  are 
fit  fbr  the  6tii  stage— The  eo^osare. 

(ZVi  eoafAived.) 


DBT  COLLODION. 

BT  P.  O.  DUCHOGHOZS. 

Etkbt  photographer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a 
collodion  Boitable  tx  the  coUodio-albnmen,  gelatine,  or 
meta-gelatine  {ffooesses,  i.e.^  a  ocdlodion  giving  a  film 
neither  tenacious  nor  eontractible,  but  very  porous,  friable, 
and  adhermt.  Old  collodions  are  recommended  as  poaeasing 
mch  properties,  but,  besides  that  th^are  often  too  am^ 
iodised  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  if  the  cdlo- 
dions  prepared  with  alkaline  iodise  answer  very  well,  those 
iodised  with  meCaUic  salts  (cadmium  generally)  do  not  ^dways 
work  aa  well,  for  although  the  coU^on  becomes  coloured, 
the  film  keeps  for  a  long  time  all  the  characters  of  the  collo- 
dion one  or  two  weeks  old. 

Sieving,  from  observation,  that  the  alkaline  and  me- 
tallic bases  reacted  on  pyro^line  in  different  manners, 
desirous  to  e^qihun  that  &ct,  and  also  to  have  a  formula  by 
v^iiich  I  can  sonify  pr^ire  good  collodion  for  the  dryiso- 


cess,  I  made  the  following  eiq)eriment  to  study  the  action  of 
alkaJine  bases  in  collodion :— . 

To  a  plain  collodion  giving  a  thick  strong  film,  very  eon- 
tractible, and  easily  lifted  up  in  long  rays,  I  added  liquid 
ammonia;  immediately  it  was  trouHed,  and,  after  a  few 
hours,  gave  a  thinner  film,  very  porous,  rotten,  and  opaque ; 
it  took,  twenty-four  hours  to  clear  up,  became  a  fine  amber 
colour,  and  Im  a  white  precipitate  of  decomposed  pyrozyline 
(ceUuloee).  Caustic  potash  and  caustic  baryta  in  small 
quantity  acted  nearly  in  Hhe  same  way.  Hence,  alkaline 
bases  react  powerfully  on  pyroxyline,  it  is  disorganised^  and 
a  part  is  decomposed. 

This  is  very  important.  It  explains — Ist.  The  great 
fluidity  of  collodions  prepared  with  alkaline  iodisers  (parti- 
cularly when  iodide  of  amnKmium  is  used),  and,  partly,  thdr 
instability.  2nd.  Why  those  collodions  give  a  mm  with  Uaa 
and  less  body,  and  the  causes  of  the  want  soooeea  result- 
log  from  it.  8rd.  The  advantage  of  alkaline  collodion  for 
TMipenofs  and  Nmiis'b  prooeaaes,  and,  generally,  for  all 
dry  preparations  on  collodion.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  amount  of  ammonia  added  to  the  plain  coUodion  ought 
to  be  proportioned  according  to  the  kind  of  inro^line, 
is,  to  the  more  or  less  tenacity  or  contractibUity  of  the  col- 
lodion, and  that  ammoniacal  collodions  cannot  support  aa 
much  iodiser  as  other  ones — i  gniins  to  the  ounce  is  a  good 
proportion  for  the  collodio-gelatiiie  process,  and  2  grsins  are 
enough  for  the  collodio-albumen. 

But  since  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  collodion  with  all  the 
proper  qualities  for  dry  preparations,  I  have  adopted  a 
truly  dry  coUodion  process  (without  any  kind  of  preservative 
coat)  which  is  very  senutiye,  and  has  toe  advantege  of  great 
simplicity.   The  preparations  r  ~ 


Ether  concentrated 
Alcohol  96" 
Pynu^line 
Iodide  of  anunooitim 
Liquor  ammoniis 

Water   

Nitrate  <tf  silver ... 
Dilate  acetic  acid 


GaUic  acid 

Alcohol  

Dilate  aceUc  add 
Camphor 


COLLOniOM. 


SILVBB  BATH. 


DRVKLOPEB. 


6  fluid  drachms. 

I  " 
SgnUnB. 

S  drops. 

1  fluid  ounce. 
27  mina. 


1  ounce. 

4  n 
1  dradun. 
16  grains. 


After  sengitiBiiur,  immeiBe  the  plate  in  water  for  three  or 
four  nuttutea,  andhaving  washed  it  with  distilled  water,  let 
it  dry  in  lAie  dark.  To  oevdop — flrst  wet  the  ot^lodloo  film 
with  water,  and  thai  epcead  upon  it  a  mixtnre  of  1  draciim 
of  the  developer,  and  S  or  4  ounces  of  water,  afterwards  add 
a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  at  8  per 
cent.,  to  strengthen  the  negative.  Fix  witii  hyposulpdiite  of 
soda. 

As  it  has  been  said,  this  process  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
fitilures  often  arise  frvm  an  excess  of  exposure;  if  it  is  too 
long,  tlie  sky  does  not  blacken,  the  picture  is  too  equal,  and  - 
does  not  tan  enough  intensity  in  the  high  Hghta. 


BALLOON  PHOTOGKAPHT. 

Pending  the  rqvodootion  at  ooloon  hy  means  of  photo- 
graphy, a  mode  of  aoonnplishing  which  has  beat  said  to 
nave  been  discovered  five  or  diffivent  times  already, 
pending  also  the  vulgarisation  of  the  diCforent  eoonomical 
printing  processes  guaranteeing  thdr  permanency,  which  are 
yet  but  in  the  condition  of  laboratory  e^ieriments,  processes 
which  shall  advantageously  replace,  at  a  given  mranent, 
engraving  and  lithography, — ^novel  experiments  are  rewarded 
by  the  most  curious  results.  Not  a  very  long  time  has 
elbpsed  since  the  English  journals  announced  the  chef-ttceuvre 
of  lAotographic  instantaneity— a  shell  takoi  in.the^air  at 
Digitized  by  VjOO'"^ 
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the  moment  of  its  explouon.  Bird's-^e  photography  had 
not  yet  been  attempted,  although  it  ie  about  to  oe.  M. 
Nadar,  who,  by  dint  of  care  and  ability,  has  succeeded  in 
jffodQcine  those  magnificent  proofii  which  have  the  appear- 
*  ance  of  Bembrandt  etchings,  made  on  Sunday  a  prewratray 
aacenaiott  in  the  Godazd  ballocm,  in  irluch  he  ataoied  the 
mil  iiiiiiiji  etrnditiooB  requisite  to  insure  sncceBs  oi  this 
firet  attempt  at  what  may  literally  be  termed  "  Urd's-eye  " 

photography  M.  Nadar  proposes 

to  nuuce  attempts  alternately  in  free  and  captire  boUoom. 

Balloons  have  been,  as  is  known,  em^oyed  for  porposes  of 
strategy  during  the  wars  in  Grermany,  Bel^ttm,  and  £lg]rpt. 
Photography,  hereafter  aerostatic,  may  render  great  services 
in  the  takmg  of  ground  plans,  hydrogra|diy,  &c.  There  ia  no 
neoeenty  for  ns  to  insist  on  the  impwtanoe  of  this  scioitiflc 
event. — Mtmiteur. 


STEEL-FACING  COPPEK  PLATES. 
SOCUTT  OP  Abts.— VXjHNlcy,  NoMmier  24s  1868.— OsoBOS 

T.  Doo.  Esq.,  UA.,  F.BJ9.,  in  ttio  chair. 
The  following  paper,  and  the  disousmon  thereon,  which  we  have 
quoted  from  our  contemporary,  "  The  Journal  <if  the  Society  of 
Arte,"  aippeai  of  such  importance  to  the  photographic  world, 
DOW  tiaX  attention  is  bdng  so  strongly  directed  towtmla  the 
obtaining  photo-engravings  on  (X»pp«r  or  other  plotee^  that  we 
have  insert«d  it  in  m  complete  a  form  as  the  spsoe  at  our  dis- 
pose would  admit. 

The  paper  read  was  "  On  a  method  of  rendering  engraved 
copper-plates  capable  of  producii^  a  greatly-increased  number 
of  impressionfl.   Bjr  V.  JocBEST." 

Alter  giving  a  matorical  aocoubt  d  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  of  engraving,  the  auUior  proceeded : — 

"  The  last  century  produced  many  engravers  ofvreat  merit, 
and  in  this  country  foremost  amongst  tnem  are  Hc^arth,  Sir 
Bobert  Strange,  and  James  Heath.  The  exoellence  of  their 
works  gave  rise  to  such  a  demand  for  print  impreesionB  of  en- 
giBvings,  that  some  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  a 
ooiiper  {4ate  could  not  yield  a  sufficient  number  of  impressuKiB 
for  the  dw^H^dj  steel  pbtee  were  introduced,  for  small  plates 
mily  at  first,  and  seveial  editions  of  bodu  wwe  puUished  con- 
taining plates  most  elaborately  engraved  on  steel. 

**  SmMequeutly,  when  means  were  found  to  obtain  a  large 
surfikoe  of  steel  of  pure  quality,  this  metal  was  adopted  for  the 
style  of  engraving  known  as  mezzotinto,  which  is  now  practised 
on  steel  1^1^  the  result  being  a  much  larger  number  of  im- 
prassiuis  obti^able  as  compared  with  the  old  copper  plates ;  but 
histwical  or  line  engraving  for  important  subjects  was  still 
entiiely  practised  on  oapfm,  when  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
dectrotyping  took  place,  towvds  the  year  1838. 

'  Several  une  engravings  on  copper  were  then  multiplied  by 
this  process ;  the  result,  however,  was  only  attended  with  psr- 
tisl  success,  in  consequence  of  the  soft  quiuitT  of  the  oomier  so 
deposited,  which  will  yield  but  a  very  limited  number  of  good 
impressions,  and  soon  wears  away ;  this  caused  the  proosss  to  be 
rnhnost  abandoned  for  artistic  engraving,  but  for  oommerciBl 
purposes  it  is  practised  extensively,  and  has  been  often  suo- 
Cfftdly  ^tplied  in  cases  where  a  large  number  of  impressions 
is  not  required. 

"UndCT  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described,  it  had 
become  a  derideratum  to  harden,  if  possible,  the  surface  of  a 
oan>er  tdate,  and  to  protect  it  from  wear  while  printing ;  but  it 
im  <mly  ktely  that  this  important  o^ect  has  been  attained. 

**  In  March  last,  my  friend  M.  Jacquin,  of  Paris,  took  out  a 
pstnt  in  Uiis  oountiy  for  a  method  of  coating  plates  with  iron, 
which  had  alrea^  been  sucMssAilly  applied  in  France,  and  of 
which  the  merit  is  due  to  my  friend,  M.  Henri  Oartiier,  of 
E^ris. 

"I  have  myself  had  the  advantage  of  co-operating  with 
-  Gamier  in  the  development  of  the  inventitm,  the  priuaj^ 
of  which  I  Bhall  now  proceed  to  describe  :— 

"  If  the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  be  plunged  separately 
into  a  sdution  of  iron,  luvine  ammonia  for  its  basu^  the  wire 
of  the  podtive  pole  is  immediately  acted  iqwn,  while  that  of 
the  negmve  pde  lecnvM  a  deposit  of  the  metal  of  tiw  solution 


— this  is  the  principle  of  the  prooees  wfaiidt  we  have  nanud 

'  aoierage.* 

"  The  operation  takes  plaoe  in  this  way:  By  pladng  at  the 
positive  pole  a  plate  or  she^  of  iron,  and  immersing  it  in  a 

proper  iron  sofutiou,  the  metal  will  be  dissolved  under  the 
action  of  the  battery,  and  will  form  bydrochlorate  of  iron, 
which,  being  combined  with  the  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia  of 
the  solution,  will  become  a  bichloride  of  asunonia  and  iron ;  if 
a  ct^per  plate  be  placed  at  the  opposite  pole  and  lUiewise 
immened,  the  solution  being  pnqierly  saturated,  a  deposit  of 
iron,  bright  uid  perfectly  smooth,  is  thrown  upon  the  copper- 
plate, from  this  prindple : — 

"  Water  b«ng  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen; 

"  Sal  ammoniac  being  composed  of 

"  1st.  Hydrochloric  acid  containing  chlorine  and  hydn^n ; 

"  2nd.  Ammonia,  contuning  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen; 

"The  water  is  decomposed  under  the  galvanic  action,  and 
the  oxygen  fixes  itself  on  the  irMi  plate,  formii^;  an  oxide  of 
iron;  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  solution  acting  upcm  this 
oxide  forms  a  hydrooblorate  of  iron,  whilst  taa  hydrogen 
predpitates  itself  upm  the  plate  of  ^  negative  pole,  and, 
unable  to  combine  with  it^  comes  up  to  the  sorfiuw  of  tin 
solution  in  bubbles. 

"  My  invention  has  for  its  object  certain  means  of  preparing 
printing  surfiues,  whether  for  intaglio  or  surboe  pnnting, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  property  of  yielding  a  oonsiderab^ 
greater  number  of  impressions  than  they  are  o^iableof  d<»ng 
in  Uidr  ordinary  or  natural  state.  And  the  invention  oonnstB 
in  covering  the  printiog  siiiftoes,  whether  intaglio  or  reUe^and 
whether  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal,  with  a  very  thin  and 
uniform  coatiug  of  iron,  by  means  of  eleotro-metallu^cal  pro- 
cesses. The  invention  is  applicable  whether  the  device  to  be 
printed  from  be  produced  by  engraving  by  hand,  or  by 
machinery,  or  by  chemical  means,  and  whether  the  surboe 
printed  trim  be  the  wmnal  or  an  dectrotype  ^mffe/y  pnn 
duoed  tiierdh>m.  I  would  remark  that  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
been  before  proposed  to  coat  type  and  stereotypes  with  a  coating 
of  copper,  to  enable  their  sur&ces  to  print  a  larger  number  « 
impressions  than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  I  therefore  lay  no 
claim  to  the  geaervH  ^>plication  of  a  coating  of  harder  metal 
on  to  the  surrace  of  a  soft  one,  but  my  claim  to  invention  is 
confined  to  the  plication  of  a  coating  of  iron  by  means  <^ 
electricity  on  to  copper  and  other  metallic  printing  surfhoes. 

"  In  carrving  out  the  invention  the  suntirais  (tf  inm  em- 
ployed may  be  varied,  and  sndi  is  the  case  in  reqieot  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  ^vanio  battery  or  other  source  of  electric 
currents  used;  I  do  not  therefore  limit  the  invention  to  the 
means  hereinafter  described,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

"  I  would  further  remark  that  it  is  important  that  a  ferric 
solution  should  be  employed  which  will  not  dissolve  or  corrode 
the  plate  intended  to  be  coated,  for  if  it  be  attempted  to  use 
such  a  solution,  though  the  iron  will  be  precipitate^  it  will  not 
only  be  in  a  non-oohorent  state,  but  the  engraved  surface  itsdf 
will  be  liable  to  be  attacked  uid  iitjured.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked ttiat  the  coating  of  iron  admits  of  being  removed  from 
a  printing  surftoe  (rf  ooppo'  without  ii^ury  to  the  original 
plate,  hence  the  oiiginid  plate  may,  after  being  ooated  and  used 
for  some  time,  have  the  worn  coating  removed,  and  then  be  re- 
covered with  an  iron  coating  as  cdten  as  may  be  required;  and 
if  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  ooatang  of  iron  bdiwe  it  has 
been  entirtiy  worn  away,  the  engraved  copper  or  other  plate 
may  be  made  to  print  a  vast  number  of  impressions  and  yet 
remain  in  the  original  state  it  was  in  when  it  left  the  hands  tjt 
the  engraver,  or  was  otherwise  first  produced ;  the  only  limit 
appears  to  be  in  the  gradual  change  which  takes  plaoe  in  the 
body  of  the  printing  surbce  by  the  compression  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  the  process  of  pnnting.  Heretofore,  in  respect  to 
plates  engraved  in  inta^it^  if  of  steel,  they  each  yield  on  the 
average  ^ut  S,000  ImprcMons  without  retoudlinff;  if  of 
copper  ibey  each  yield  on  an  average  not  more  wan  800 
without  retonching;  whilst  electro  casts  of  copper  obtained 
fhnn  the  originals  will  not  on  an  average  each  yield  even  200 
impresuons  without  retouching ;  in  fact,  such  printing  sur&oes 
are  so  easily  worn,  that  after  the  first  100  or  160  imisresstMis 
there  is  a  considerable  deterioration  in  the  qualify  of  the  work 
produced.  Therefore,  for  the  sui^y  of  the  numlm  (tf  im< 
pressitHDs  often  requlrod  by  art  associaUons  others,  itJias 
Un  found  neoesssryto  mnMip^gtl»|^^^ti^;|^^}.^ 
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Bidenblj.  Id  suoh  osses  the  inTention  is  applicable  with  oon- 
riderable  advantage,  for  I  find  that  an  electro  plate  40x22 
inches  covered  or  coated  with  iron  has  yielded  B,000  impresdions 
without  its  being  necessary  to  remove  and  renew  the  iron 
ooatai^r,  there  being  no  perceptible  diffierraee  between  the  first 
mod  last  impression,  the  work  on  the  plate  appearing  not  to 
have  BU^red  in  the  slightest  degree.  Hence  in  fkiture,  by  the 
i^plioation  of  the  invention,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  multi- 
ply electro  caste  to  such  an  extent  aa  may  be  neoeesary  to  ensure 
the  production  of  printa  or  impressions  with  the  requisite 
speed  on  paper,  calico,  or  other  fabrics.  At  the  same  time  an 
original  engravii^  on  copper  would  beooma,  when  treated 
acoording  to  the  invention,  more  lasting  than  if  engraved  on 
steel.  Although  ori^nal  sur&oes  engraved  in  relief,  and  also 
electro  and  other  casts  taken  from  them,  yield  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  impressions  thim  those  I  have  mentioned  aa 
obtuned  from  plates  engraved  in  intaglio,  to  which  the  in- 
vention has  not  been  applied,  nevertheless  the  invention  is 
applicable  with  great  advantage  to  such  relief  printing  surfiu»s, 
whether  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal,  for  if  they  be  ooated 
with  iron,  aoooniing  to  the  invention,  they  will  yiem  almort  an 
indofinito  number  of  impretsionfl,  prvvided  the  iron  aurfboe  be 
renewed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  (he  printing  siirfaoes 
he  agun  re-ooated. 

"  In  carrying  out  the  invention,  I  prefer  to  use  that  modifica- 
tion of  Grove's  battery  known  as  Bunsen's,  and  I  do  eo  because 
it  is  desirable  to  have  what  is  called  an  intensity  arrangement. 
The  trough  I  uae  for  containing  the  solution  of  iron  in  which  the 
engraved  printing  surface  is  to  be  immersed  in  ari&r  to  be  coated 
is  lined  with  gutta  peroha,  and  it  is  46  inchei  Vmg,  22  inches 
wid^  and  82  inches  deep.  In  proceeding  to  prepare  far  work, 
the  trough,  whether  of  the  size  above  mentioned  or  otherwise, 
is  filled  with  water  in  combination  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia (sal  ammoniac)  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  pounds 
by  weight  of  water  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia.  A  plate  of  sheet  iron,  nearly  as  long  and  as  deep  as 
tiie  troughj  la  attached  to  the  podtivs  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
immersed  in  the  solution.  Another  pbto  <tf  sheet  iron,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  other,  is  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  immersed  in  the  solution ;  and,  when  the  solution 
has  arrived  at  the  proper  condition,  which  will  require  Beveral 
days,  the  plate  of  iron  attached  to  the  negative  pole  is  removed, 
and  the  printing  surfooe  to  be  coated  is  attached  to  such  pole, 
and  then  immersed  in  the  bath  till  the  required  coating  of  iron 
is  obtained  thereto.  If,  on  immersing  the  copper  plate  in  the 
sedation,  it  he  not  immediately  coated  with  a  blight  ooatang  of 
iron  all  over,  the  bath  is  not  in  a  proper  condition,  and  the 
copper  plate  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  iron  plate  attached  and 
returned  into  the  solution.  The  time  occupied  in  obtaining  a 
proper  coating  of  iron  to  a  printing  siurflice  varies  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  but  a  workman,  after  some  experience  and  by  careful 
attention,  will  readily  know  when  to  remove  the  pUte  from  the 
solution;  and  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  a  copper  plate  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  and  attached  to  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  battery  after  the  bright  coating  of  iron  begins 
to  show  a  blackish  appearance  at  the  edges.  Immediately  on 
taking  a  copper  plate  from  the  bath,  great  care  is  to  be  observed 
in  washing  off  the  solution  flrom  all  parts,  uid  this  I  believe 
may  be  moat  conveniently  done  by  causing  jet«  of  water  forcibly 
to  aixike  ag^at  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  plate  ia  then  dried, 
and  washed  with  spirita  of  turpentine,  when  it  is  ready  for  being 
^nted  from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

"  If  an  engraved  copper  plate  be  pr^iared  by  this  process,  in- 
stead of  a  oomparatively  bmited  number  of  impreraions  being 
obtained  and  the  plate  wearing  out  gradually,  a  very  Ivge  niuu- 
ber  can  be  printed  off  without  any  sign  of  vreax  in  the  plate,  the 
iron  coating  protecting  it  effectually;  the  operation  of  coating 
can  be  r^>eated  as  many  times  aa  required,  so  that  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  impressions  can  be  obtained  ttom  one 
platband  that  a  copper  one. 

"  This  process  will  be  found  extremely  valuable  for  deotrotiype 
platea,  and  also  for  photogalvanic  plates,  slnoe  they  can  he  so 
protected  as  to  acquire  the  duralnlity  of  steel,  and  more  so,  for 
a  steel  plate  will  require  repuring  from  time  to  tim^  these  will 
not,  but  simply  re-coating  whenever  it  la  found  necessary ;  by 
these  means  one  electro  copper  plate  has  gelded  more  than 
18,000  impresuons,  and  was  fbund  quite  ummpaired  when  ex- 
anuned  minutely. 
"It  is  eaay  to  (^predate  the  importtmce  of  this  invention,  as 


applied  to  artistic  or  line  engraving  more  expeoiaUy,  for  a  copper 
plate,  beii^  once  engraved,  if  Rubmitted  to  the  aoierage  prooeee, 
will  become  a  lasting  property,  not.  liable  to  detwioration  by 
printing,  ud  the  pubho  may  expeot  to  be  supplied  wiUi  the 
very  beet  impresBioni  at  a  more  moderate  charge,  whilit  to  tiur 
numerous  branches  of  commercial  engraving  for  the  ceramic 
manu&ctures  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  number  of  tAA 
engraved  copper  plates  existing  in  this  country,  this  process  is 
likely  to  confer  an  immense  adcQtional  value. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  copper  is  by  no  means  the  only  metal  to 
which  the  process  ia  applicable,  for  the  same  principle  will  be 
found  to  answer  in  the  caae  of  other  soft  metals  used  for 
printing  purposes;  and  I  shall  only  add,  in  oondusion,  that 
although  the  principle  of  electrotypm^  baa  been  applied  up  to 
the  present  date  in  a  variety  of  w^e,  since  it  was  orgaoised  by 
Thomas  Spencer,  in  1837,  this  is,  I  beheve^  the  first  time  that 
an  attempt  has  been  suocess^lly  made  to  prepare  an  engraved 
copper  plate  with  harder  metal,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its 
printing  capabilities,  and  I  feet  happy  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  so  valuable  a  discovery  into  thi^  my  adopted  couatty." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Geobox  OODWnr,  F.B.S.,  had  listened  with  great  plea- 
sure to  Mr.  Joubert's  p^r,  as,  no  doubt,  all  present  had  done. 
Passing  to  the  more  practical  points  of  the  paper,  he  would  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  that  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be 
inferred  that  steel  was  only  used  in  the  present  day  for  small 
plates.  He  believed  it  was  also  extensively  used  for  Urge  en- 
gravings, although  the  engraver  would  probably  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  this  metaX  and  return  to  the  use  of  the  softw  material, 
copper,  if  a  suffidenlly  large  number  of  impresrions  oould  be 
taken  trom  it,  and  this  was  the  great  point  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  invention  before  them.  He  did  not 
think  Mr.  Joubert  was  quite  right  in  attributii^  the  fiiilure  of 
the  electrotype  process  to  the  softness  of  the  electrotype  plates. 
It  vraa  atated  ^  Mr.  M'Queen,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Ccnn- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  electrotype  platea 
gave  as  many  impressions  as  the  original  oopper  plate  Itself. 
The  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  had  ad^ted  the  elec- 
trotype process  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  introduoUon,  and,  in 
some  caaes,  with  perfect  success.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  plate  of  "  Baphael  and  the  Fomariua,"  engroved  by  Lumb 
Stocka,  there  were  fourteen  electrotype  platM  taken  trom  it, 
which  produced  14,000  successful  impreasiona.  He  believed 
1,100  impressions  was  the  maximum  taken  from  any  one  of 
these  electrotype  plates,  which  was  a  very  large  number ;  it  was 
toue  that  some  touching  of  the  plates  was  required.  He  believed 
that  was  as  lar^  a  number  as  oould  be  taken  from  the  <»iginal 
plate.  The  point  he  wished  more  particularly  to  dwell  upcm 
was  this,  that  the  softness  of  the  plate  was  not  the  oause  of 
failure,  but,  in  producing  the  original,  there  was  frequently  a 
considerable  amount  of  under-cutting,  where  the  line  was  wider 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  so  that,  when  the  matrix  was 
removed  from  tiie  plate,  there  was  a  certun  amount  of  tearing 
off  team  the  surihce,  and  he  believed  it  was  that  circumstance 
chiefly  which  had  led  to  the  idea  that  the  electrotype  proce« 
was  a  Ikilure.  They  would  see  that,  inaamuoh  as  Mr.  Joubert's 
process  started  with  the  use  of  electrotype  platea,  it  was  neoee- 
sary  that  the  inconvenience  in  that  process  which  he  had  pointed 
out  should  be  understood,  in  order  that  it  might  be  guarded 
against.  He  feared,  looking  to  the  process  exhibited  that  even- 
ing, that  if  the  platea  were  sufifered  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
bath  there  was  danger  of  the  finer  lines  of  the  pbte  ^coming 
partially  filled  up.  He  thought  a  good  test  would  be  to  take  an 
impression  from  a  plate  just  out  d*  the  hands  of  Ute  engraver, 
and  before  being  coated  by  this  process  and  also  an  fanpr^on 
from  it  after  having  been  coated  with  iron. 

Mr.  JouBBBT  remarked  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  if, 
aa  stated  by  the  last  speaker,  he  bad  represented  that  his  proccos 
was  more  particular!^  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  electrotype 
plate  on  account  of  its  aoftnesa.  It  was  equally  suitable  tor  the 
original  plate;  and,  as  an  example,  he  might  atate  that  the 
original  plate  of  the  engraving  behind  him  (The  Pbygroond) 
had  been  coated  by  this  process  six  months  ago^  and  from  it  he 
believed  6,000  impresaona  could  now  be  taken  without  its  bdng 
necessary  to  renew  the  coating.  With  regard  to  the  remark 
that  the  electrotype  plates  would  yield  as  many  impressions  as 
the  original  plat^  he  be^ed  to  say  that  he  had  with  him  two 
impresROM  of  an  ongraviiigi^^^^^nttg  prp^^^hia  was 
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not  the  case.  Beferrin^  t^n  to  the  engranng  exhibited,  which 
bekmged  to  the  Ait-Union  of  Oleiigow,  the  impreesioD  they  saw 
was  ^e  artist's  proof  from  the  original  plate  jnst  after  the  en- 
graTing  was  completed,  and  here  [producing  another  copy]  was 
an  impresaion  taken  ftom  the  electrotype  plate  coated  by  his 
process.  The  impression  he  exhibited  waa  taken  when  there  had 
been  8,300  printed  off,  and,  when  examined,  he  did  not  think 
thai  any  real  di&rence  would  be  perceived  between  that  im- 
preeraon  and  the  artist's  proof.  Here  [produciog  another  copy 
of  the  same  engraving]  was  a  had  impression  from  the  electro- 
tj-pe  plate  not  coated,  which  began  to  fiul  after  240  impressions, 
and  completely  feiled  after  400.  It  was  true  that  electro  depo- 
jits  were  bettor  than  others,  but  he  believed  that,  on  the  average, 
the  number  at  which  the  electrotype  plates  began  to  fail  was 
from  250  to  300,  whilst  from  the  original  plate  of  beaten  copper 
13  many  m  800  impresMons  might  be  taken  without  "  touching." 

Mr.  GoDwiH  said  he  had  merely  etoted  the  fact  as  it  oc- 
curred; that,  in  the  case  of  fiie  pMe  he  had  referred  to,  1,100 
«>pies  were  taken  from  the  electrotype  plate.  It  was  true  tiiat 
frequent  "  touching"  was  found  necessary. 

Mr.  JoUBEHT  believed  his  professional  brethren  present  would 
hew  him  out  that  if,  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  as  many  im- 
preMons  were  taken  ftom  the  electrotype  plates  as  from  the 
original  plate,  it  was  a  very  remarkable  case.  He  had  known  so 
many  "  touchinga"  to  be  ^ven  to  a  pWie  that  scarcely  a  particle 
of  the  oriinnal  work  remained. 

Mr.  MHiJUZElT  oould  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Godwin 
with  regard  to  the  engraving  alluded  to,  namely,  that  the  elec- 
trotypes yielded  aa  many  impressions  as  the  'original  plate. 

Mr.  JorBBBT  added  that  Mr.  Godwin  was  quite  correct  in 
rtflting  that  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  process  of  electro- 
typing  was  when  under-cutting  occorred  in  the  original  plate ; 
but  when  a  plate  was  engraved  with  a  view  of  being  electro^ 
typed,  it  was  easy  for  the  engraver  to  avoid  under  cutting  and  to 
•ecure  a  good  maiiix  being  taken  from  the  plate  without  tear- 
ing off  any  of  the  Haes. 

Mr.  Vablet  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  this 
invention. 

Mr.  JoVBEBT  said,  that  Mr.  Godmn  seemed  to  fear  that 
there  was  danger  of  the  fine  lines  of  on  engraving  being  filled 
op  by  the  process  of  metallic  coating.  By  way  of  experiment, 
Itt  had  tried  to  deposit  a  very  thick  layer  of  metal  upon  a  plate, 
without  Ttaad  to  the  fiUing-up  of  the  lines,  and  he  found  tlut 
it  was  hardly  poauMe  to  fill  them  up. 

The  Bev.  waltbb  Mitchell  begged  to  inquire  how  far 
this  invention  had  been  tried  commercially,  and  with  what 
remits? 

Mr.  JorBEBT  admitted  the  importance  of  the  question  just 
put  to  him,  to  which  he  thought  he  could  not  give  a  better 
answer  than  was  afforded  by  a  letter  which  he  received  two 
ago  from  Mr.  Henry  Bohn,  the  well-kDowo  publisher,  of 
YoA^reet.  Mr.  Joubwt  then  quoted  from  the  letter,  which 
stated  that  no  one  was  more  ahve  than  the  writer  to  the  valne 
of  this  diaoarery.  Alflioagh  he  had  urged  on  eimeriinenfadiats 
to  find  out  some  means  of  hardening  copper-plates,  he  hod 
never  uiticipated  such  success  as  had  been  achieved  by  this 
process.  He  had  had  several  of  his  old  oopper-plates  coated, 
and  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  operation  had  been  entirely 
successfoL,  reproducing  the  engraving  without  any  losd  of  the 
ori^nal  ddioLqy,  and  yielding  a  large  number  of  impressions. 
He  (Mr.  Bohn)  was  now  tostmg  it  upon  plates  which,  but  for 
ttus  process,  would  be  worthless. 

Mr.  J.  Jenkinb  inquired  whether  this  proccis  had  been  as 
yet  applied  to  the  engraved  plates  for  porceliun. 

Mr,  JorBBBT  replied  that  at  the  present  moment  it  was  being 
applied  with  success  by  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Staffordshire. 
He  had  coated  one  plate  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived an  intinuition  that  the  experiment  had  been  so  far  suc- 
eaaifkil  that  another  pbte  would  be  sent  to  undergo  the  same 
process  previoiu  to  its  hdng  pinted  from. 

Mr.  jKHKisa  added  that  his  reason  for  asking  the  question 
was  because  some  years  it  was  considered  desirable  by  the 
pottery  manufhcturers  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  havmg  a 
wge  number  of  oc^per  platw  engraved  with  the  same  design. 
At  that  time  he  suggested  the  use  of  steel  plates  instead  of 
co^r;  but  it  was  found  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  the 
lines  so  deep,  in  order  to  hold  the  large  amount  of  colouring 
matter  neoenary,  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  using  this 
hard  metal.  A  fluther  olgection  to  the  use  of  steel  phites  in 


that  class  of  manu&oture  was  that  the  smoothness  of  the  sur- 
face prevented  them  from  holding  the  oily  description  of  colour- 
ing matter  used.  In  the  ordimuT^  mode  of  printing,  the  dean- 
ing  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  was  performed  by  the  hand,  but 
in  pottery  work  the  plate  was  scraped  with  a  spatida,  and  by 
that  process  the  oily  ink  was  apt  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  lines. 
He  thought  the  objection  he  had  alluded  to  might  be  obviated 
by  merely  coating  the  siu^ace  of  the  plate  with  steel,  not  pene- 
trating to  the  incised  parts  of  the  plate.  The  incinons  would 
then  remun  copper,  which  would  retain  tho  cdoured  printing 
material,  whihtt  the  portion  exposed  to  the  friotjon  of  cleaning 
would  he  coated  with  steel. 

Mr.  JouBEBT  said  the  objection  to  coating  the  surface  of  the 
plate  would  be  that  the  spatula  would  just  catch  the  engraved 
lines,  which,  not  being  protected,  would  become  worn.  This 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  coating  not  only  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  but  the  incised  parU  also.  The  same  remark  applied  to 
ordinary  copper-plate  printing,  as  well  as  to  the  chus  of  work 
alluded  to  1^  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Blackwood  inquired  whether  the  prooesa  had  been 
applied  to  ordiuary  printing  types  and  stereotype  plates  ? 

Mr.  JouBBBT  replied  that  several  plans  had  lieen  tried  fbr 
coating  types  with  other  metals — such  as  copper ;  but  as  it  warf 
known  that  ordinary  printing  type  would  endure  a  very  large 
amount  of  wear,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  applying  this  process.  Stereotvpe  plates  al*o 
yielded  a  large  num^r  of  impresuons,  and  u  they  became 
worn  out  ano&er  set  of  plates  could  be  made  at  a  smaU  expense. 
The  process,  however,  was  capable  of  application  to  type-metal, 
as  to  any  other  description  of  metal. 

Mr.  Lb  Kedt  was  aware  that  for  pottery  work  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  using  steel  plates.  In  a  mercantile  point  of  view, 
therefore,  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  process  could  be  brought  into 
extensive  use,  not  only  in  the  potteries,  hut  also  in  Manchester, 
where  copier  printing  cyliudwa  were  so  much  used;  but  ho 
thought  in  the  higher  branches  of  engraving,  except  in  fte 
illustration  of  historical  works,  although  artists  would  lose 
nothing  by  this  invention,  th^  would  be  slow  to  adopt  it  until 
it  hod  been  put  to  some  more  severe  tests  than  he  had  heard 
of.  The  experiments,  as  far  as  they  had  at  present  been  carried, 
appeared  to  have  been  mado  with  old  plates,  which  had,  as  it 
were,  been  re-surfaced.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  relative  to  the  failure  of  electrotype  plates  owing  to 
the  under-cutting,  he  begged  to  say  that  this  was  a  mistiike. 
Many  ei^r^vers  present  would  bear  him  out  tint  the  beauty  of 
a  finished  plate,  the  tone,  the  ur,  and  the  finish,  was  got  by  the 
burnisher,  and  the  under-cutting  alluded  to  was  not  produced 
by  the  graver,  but  by  the  action  of  the  burnisher. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  simply  stated  that  the  under-cutting 
existed,  which  had  the  efieot  upon  the  electrotype  plates  that 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Le  Keui  continued : — This  process  was  an  addition  to 
the  Buiftce  as  wdl  as  to  the  lines  of  the  phite,  and  he  repeated 
that  he  was  anxious  to  see  it  put  to  a  severe  tost.  7or  mercan- 
tile purposes  probably  99  persons  out  of  100  would  not  know 
the  difference  between  an  impression  from  the  originol  plate 
and  one  ft-om  the  coated  plate ;  but  he  wished  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried  with  a  plate  of  high  character,  and  that  the 
results  should  be  submitted  to  reaXly  competent  judges.  If 
this  test  then  showed  that  the  process  neither  robbed  the  whites 
nor  the  blacks,  nor  filled  up  the  interstices,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  Ho  had  not  heard  that  the  experiment 
had  been  tried  to  any  extent  with  high-class  plates.  It  might 
he  that  persons  hesitated  te  expose  plates  of  such  high  value  to 
the  risk  of  coating,  but  he  could  easily  understend  that  those 
who  had  a  stock  of  old  plates  on  hand,  from  which  scarcely  a 
hundred  impressions  oould^be  taken,  would  be  vwry  glad  to 
subject  them  to  a  process  which  would  enable  them  to  print  off 
thousands, 

Mr.  JouBEST  said  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  his  process  upon  a  plate  ftesh  from,  the  hands 
of  the  engraver.  As  yet  he  had  not  tried  the  experiment  upon 
fresh  plates,  except  upon  some  of  his  own,  which  had  been 
engrave<l  about  12  years  ogo,  and  ftt)m  which  only  a  few 
impressions  had  been  taken.  In  the  case  of  these  experiments, 
he,  in  the  first  instance,  took  an  impresnon  from  the  original 
plates,  after  which  he  submitted  them  to  the  process  of  coating, 
and  took  another  impresnon.  These  two  io^ressions  were 
afterwords  shown  to  his  fHen<^thie  '^'^^''■^^/^(^^'^(^ 
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ibmiAt  Undl^  state  what  had  oooumd  wiih  nferenoft  to 
them. 

The  Chiibhan  said,  this  being  s  very  important  question  as 
.  fkr  as  Mr.  Joubert  was  concerned,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
eay  that  the  proof  which  ho  had  aelented  as  being  the  impression 
from  the  ori^nal  plate,  and  which  he  judged  to  be  the  best, 
turned  out  to  have  been  taken  from  the  oo^ed  plat^  so  that,  if 
there  was  any  difference  at  all,  the  pabu  of  excellence  wa^  in 
that  iostanoe,  on  the  side  of  the  latt^. 

Mr.  WnuAH  HnHPHKKTS  remarked,  that  <a  previous 
speaker  had  rdbned  to  the  flkolity  with  which  colouring  matter 
was  removed  from  the  plates  used  in  printing  for  pottery 
purposes.  In  ordinary  oopper-plate  printing,  a  very  viscid 
qualitj^  of  ink  was  used,  and  he  recollected  the  diMvulties 
expenenoed  in  the  early  stages  of  steel-plate  printing  on  that 
account,  but,  by  the  adt^tion  of  a  suitable  ink,  the  one  descrip- 
tion ot  ph^  WIS  now  worked  as  eanly  as  Uie  crthw.  The  grfl>t 
advantage  of  Hr.  JoubeiVa  procen  he  concaved  to  be  l£is — 
that,  the  plate  having  a  steel  surfoce,  the  ink  could  be  wiped 
troBi  it  previous  to  printing,  with  a  less  amount  of  fHction  than 
was  the  case  with  oopper-plate,  which  held  the  ink  more  tena- 
ciously, whilst  undoubte^y  a  greater  number  of  impressions 
could  be  obt^ned  from  a  plate  treated  by  this  process. 

Ur.  WiNKWonTH  would  be  glad  to  have  the  fuarther  con- 
flnnation  of  so  high  an  authority  as  that  of  the  chairman  upon 
the  pcnnt  mentioned  by  Mr.  Joubert^  viz.,  that  the  impression 
taken  tnm  the  coated  plate  was,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  that 
taken  fh>m  the  origintU  plate. 

The  Chaibman  said  be  could  easily  satisfy  Mr.  Winkworth 
upon  that  point.  He  understood  the  capabilities  of  Mr. 
Jouberf  s  invention  to  be  this — that  an  impression  might  be 
taken  firom  a  copper  plate  in  whatever  condition  it  might  be, 
whether  direct  from  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  or  after  a 
number  of  impresmona  had  been  taken;  it  might  then  be 
coated  with  the  steel  and  another  impresnm  might  be  taken, 
and  he  understood  Mr.  Joubert  to  state  that  the  impression 
would  be  identically  the  same  in  ain)earance.  As  to  this  being 
the  foot,  he  could  only  repeat  what  he  had  already  stated 
vix.,  that  in  two  specimens  that  were  submitted  to  him,  he 
selected  as  the  be^r  impression  of  the  two  tliat  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  steel-coated  ^late.  It  undoubtedly  was 
the  better  of  the  two,  althonc^  this  mig^t  have  arisen  from 
some  aooidental  dronmstanoe. 

Mr.  Tatbs  8U(^;ei!ted  that  a  satisflw^tory  test  could  be  aflbrded 
by  printing  with  a  portion  of  the  plate  uncoated.  It  would 
then  be  seen  on  which  mde  the  advantage  lay. 

Mr.  JoTTBBBT  said  that  experiment  was  about  to  be  toied  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  by  Mr.  Virtue. 

Mr.  WiHEWOBTH  had  been  requested  to  ask  one  other 

auesUon,  viz.,  whether  the  recently-published  wigraving  of 
lie  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Or^,  after  Paul  Dela^oche,  had 
been  worked  fivm  a  pkte  which  had  been  suttjeoted  to  Mr. 
Jouberf  s  process,  and  whether  the  greater  number  of  impresrions 
had  not  been  printed  from  the  coated  plate. 

Mr.  JouBBBT  replied  that  the  engraving  alluded  to  hod  been 
a  oonaderable  number  of  years  in  hand.  It  was  the  work  of 
an  Italian  artist,  who  began  it  26  years  ago,  and  though  not 
onutantly  engaged  upon  i^  wtffked  at  it  for  many  years.  The 
nsult  was,  that  when  the  plate  was  finished,  owing  to  the  long 
tame  oocnpied  upon  it,  either  from  the  friction  of  the  sleeve  or 
the  hand  of  the  artist,  the  plate  was  very  much  worn,  and  a 
well-known  printer  in  Paris,  to  whom  the  exeouticm  of  the 
work  was  entrusted  by  the  publisher  who  had  purchased  the 
plate,  made  the  startling  announcement  that  ne  could  not 
produce  more  than  76  or  80  impressions  from  it.  That  was  a 
most  serious  matter  with  r^;ard  to  an  engraving  that  had  cost 
between  £8,000  and  £4,000,  as  the  puhli^er  oould  put  no 
price  upon  tiie  impresnons  to  repay  him  for  his  outlay.  The 
consequence  was  that  tbe  plate  was  electny^ped.  Tom  plates 
were  suooessfiiU^  taken,  and  from  those  the  publisher  intended 
to  print  the  lunited  number  of  300  copies,  upon  which  a  price 
would  be  put  to  repay  hhn  for  the  cost  of  the  engraving. 
Having,  however,  heard  of  this  process,  he  called  upon  M. 
Garnierj  the  inventor,  and  asked  him  to  undertake  an  experi- 
ment with  his  plate.  At  that  tame  the  process  had  not  been 
tfied  upon  any  plate  of  consequence,  and  M.  Gamier  felt  a 
Uttie  nervous  about  it.  He  was,  however,  prevuled  upon  to  try 
it  upon  the  four  electantypes.  ImpressionB  were  taken  beftoe 
and  alter  the  coating,  which  were  submitted  to  the  principal 


en^vers  in  Paris,  who  pronounced  the  raperiment  oilinljr 
snoosssfhl— they,  in  foot,  said  they  could  detect  no  diflhiwww 
between  the  two. 

The  Chaibuav  sajd  it  was  now  his  agreeable  duty  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joubert  for  the  paper  he  had  r^d,  and 
he  thought  the  frank,  truthful,  and,  he  might  add,  understating 
spirit  which  had  characterised  all  that  he  had  sai<^  entitled  him 
to  their  respect  as  well  as  to  their  thanks.  With  re^^ard  to  thisj 
he  must  call  it,  important  process,  he  thought  it  might  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age.  Ver^  aaalopous 
to  this  was  the  discovery  made  a  few  years  ago,  abo  in  I^ns,  oi 
a  material  for  indurating  stone,  which  had  since  been  exten- 
sively carried  out;  and  he  believed  that  architects  mi^t  now 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  elemente  and  of  time  upon  their  struc- 
tures. With  regard  to  Mr.  Joubert's  process,  the  point  which 
had  princi^ly  occupied  their  attention  was  its  capalnlity  of 
producing  impresaioiis  frcnn  the  coated  plates  squu  to  those 
from  the  uncoated  i^^tes,  and  on  this  he  (Uie  Chairman)  had 

fiven  his  opinion.  The  other  important  point  was,  the  dura- 
Hity  which  it  imparted  to  the  plates,  and  the  quality  it  gave  of 
multiplying  copies  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  the  pretensions 
of  the  discovery  were  yet  greater ;  in  fac^  he  saw  no  limit 
whatever  to  the  working  of  plates  when  subject  to  this  process. 
As  soon  as  one  coating  exhibited  symptoms  of  wear,  it  could  be 
removed,  and  another  coating  put  on ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
printer  could  detect  the  slightest  tendency  to  fiulure,  the  wwk 
could  be  stopped  at  any  time,  and  thus  the  plate  would  be  hapt 
in  a  condition  to  produce  impressions  equal  to  proofs  throu^umt 
the  entire  publication.  If  he  was  correct  in  what  he  had  stated 
— and,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  judge,  he  was  so — 
he  was  sure  he  need  only  to  invite  them  to  aooord  their  thanks 
to  Mr.  Joubert^  for  having  brou^t  before  them  so  impcniBiit 
and  so  valuable  an  addititni  to  l£e  sdentific  duooreries  of  the 
present  age. 
A  vote  of  thanks  wm  passed  to  Mr.  Joubert 


AXE  AMD  WATEB. 

Air  and  water  are  two  oom^ounds  of  such  importance  in 
ehaniitiy,  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  bmob 
columns  to  a  consideration  of  their  quidities.  In  the  opj^aa 
of  the  andente,  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire  were  the  demoits 
of  all  bodies  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be :  we  now 
know  air  to  bo  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen ; 
and  water  to  be  a  combination,  in  equivalent  jvoportiona,  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Air. — The  compositiou  of  atmospheric  air  has  been  per- 
fectly known  a  very  long  time :  we  have  already  stated  that 
it  is  compoeed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  proportiona 
in  which  these  two  eases  unite  to  form  air  is,  as  nearly 
as  powble,  four  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
manner  in  which  this  may  be  aacertained  is,  1^  Ixnliog 
mercury  in  a  oloeed  Tend  for  a  considerable  period,  wboi  it 
will  absorb  the  o^gen,  and  become  conTerted  into  a  ted, 
scaly  oxide.  The  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the  Teasd 
being  ascertained,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury  being  heated 
until  restored  to  its  original  condition,  the  amoimt  of  oxygen 
given  off  will  be  found  to  be  one  fourth  of  that  contadneain 
the  first  vessel. 

Beudes  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  air  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the  product  of  combustion  and 
reepiiat^oQ,  as  well  as  vapour  of  water,  arising  from  the  con- 
tinual evaporation  of  the  vrater  spread  over  the  eurface  of 
the  gbbe ;  the  quantity  of  this  vapour  differing,  of  counse, 
aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  the  season,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere : 
it  is  owing  to  this  facility  which  air  posBeeses  of  charging 
it«elf  with  vapour,  that  the  wet  papers  ^ve  off  their  moisture 
in  dry  air;  and  this  vapour,  vrtien  tiie  air  is  very  faoudd, 
becoming  condensed  on  the  object  glass,  may  ohscure  the 
in^e  in  the  camera. 

The  qnantity  of  oxygen  cmtained  in  the  tar  detemiinss 
the  rapulily  of  oombDBtion,  whkh  mvr  be  ti&et  slow  m 
active,  accOTding  to  the  nature  of  th^|^i^^^^^|^^  the 
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case  of  iroD,  tar  example,  the  metal  can  only  be  melted  hy 
III  intense  fuTEace  heat ;  bat  if  an  iron  wire,  to  one  end  of 
which  a  bit  of  burning  candle-wick  ia  attacliedf  be  intro- 
duced in  a  glasB  jar  of  o^gen^  the  iron  will  he  Been  to  bnm 
like  a  thread  of  naz. 

Water. — There  are  bodiea  which  are  termed  coTiAiistibUs, 
and  others  which  are  termed  supporters  of  combustion ;  for 
example,  water,  which  is  the  body  we  have  next  to  examine, 
is  a  compound  of  a  combustible  and  an  incombustible  body, 
viz.,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Hie  former  gas,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  oat,  increasee  the  intenaity  of  combustion  to 
its  hipM^t  point,  yet  it  cannot  itself  bo  made  to  burn ; 
wheras  the  latter  gas,  hydrogen,  ao  tax  from  sopporting 
ednbortioD,  would  immediate^  atinguuh  a  lighted  taper 
inuiened  in  it,  and  yet  is  sosceptible  S  ignition,  and  burns 
with  the  emission  of  intense  heat  though  little  brilliancy. 
It  ma^  appear  surprising  that  the  body  to  which  we  reaort 
to  exUngmah  fire  would  be  composed  of  two  substances,  the 
one  excMdingly  inflammable,  and  the  other  such  an  active 
supporter  of  combustion ;  yet  that  this  is  so  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  various  experimenta,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  paaadng  of  steam  through  a  gan-barrel  contuning  pieces 
of  iron,  the  whole  of  which  is  maintained  at  a  rod  heat,  and 
the  gas  paaeing  through  received  in  a  bladder  at  the  opposite 
end.  It  will  be  ibund  at  the  termination  of  the  expenment 
that  the  pieces  of  iron  are  converted  into  an  oxide,  and  the 
gaa  in  the  bladder  to  be  far  lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of 
oootmon  air,  and  to  possees  the  qualities  we  have  indicated  as 
fadmging  to  hydrogen,  which  in  fact  it  is.  There  ia  a  much 
moK  simple  Hod  ea«y  way  of  testing  the  composition  of 
water  than  tiie  above,  whidi  consists  mapty  in  plunging  into 
a  tmA  containing  wato-  the  two  conducting  wires  of  a 
Toltaie  jale,  and  inTerting  over  the  poles  two  bell  ghaseo 
ftall  €i  water.  If  a  Bcanewhat  intense  electric  onrroit  be 
now  passed  through  the  water  it  will  be  decomposed,  the 
oxygen  flying  off  mm  the  native  pole,  and  the  hydrogen 
mm  the  positive  pole. 

{Xb  i0  eontiiimd.) 


AcnNOHETER  (cotuimudJ) — ^Mr.  Hunt  afterwaids  oon- 
Btrocted  an  instrument  on  the  same  principleB  aa  those 
montimied  above ;  it  ms  osed  fox  some  oonsidenible  time, 
but  it  was  Pjaced  at  the  Kew  obeerratory  and  lay  there 
neglected.  The  same  Rentleman  has  since  constructed 
another  instrument  <^  which,  as  it  seems  to  possees  several 
points  for  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  we  give  the  fol- 
g  description  in  his  own  words,  he  having  read  a 
descriptioAi  o!  it,  ainne  time  ago,  before  a  adentifie  society, 
whKh  was  afterwarda  pabliahed  in  their  Trtuuaetunu : — 

*This  actint^Taph  ooosists  of  two  brass  cylinders  moving 
freely  upon  their  axes,  one  of  them  containing  a  powerAil  clock- 
spring,  by  which  the  apparatus  is  driven.  These  cylinders  are 
Rxed  about  twelve  inches  ^lert,  and  around  them  is  placed  a 
band  of  indian-rubber  cloth,  which  beii^  carried  round  by  the 
friction  against  the  upper  workinr  barrel,  makes  a  complete 
revolution  in  twenty-four  hoiurs.  The  unUbrm  rate  of  motion 
is  secured  by  an  ordinary  clock  escapement  and  pendulum. 
This  ^iparatus  is  adjusted  at  such  an  angle  that  the  direct 
radiations  from  a  zone  of  the  heavens,  about  45^  above  the 
visible  horizon,  may  fall  upon  its  upper  surface.  This  clock- 
work is,  therefore,  incloeed  in  a  box,  and  covered  with  a  brass 
plate,  in  which  there  is  a  triangular  opening.  The  widest  part 
of  ibis  opening  measures  one  inch,  and  the  smallest  the  six- 
tieth part  <rf  an  inch.  This  is  divided,  Ist,  into  five*  holes  of 
such  nzes  rebtively  as  represent  the  periods  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  minutes;  and  2iidly,  by  bars,  the  openings  between  each 
being  adjusted  to  regiuarty  increasing  divisicms,  from  10  to  60. 
Ynaa  this  it  will  be  understood  that  any  p<nnt  of  the  moving 
band  will  be  exposed  to  the  dayli^^ht  for  an  hour  in  |xi8sing 
oadsT  the  largest  openii^^  and  the  time  of  exposure  dinunished 
hgr  tcu  minutes  in  each  m  the  oUur  divinons  until  the  smaller 


ones.  In  these  the  times  of  exposure  are,  under  the  largest  hole 
five  minutes,  and  under  the  smallest  one  minute. 

"  If  we  attach  to  the  moving  web  a  piece  of  prepared  photo- 
grai]faic  paper,  it  will  be  evident  that  for  the  whole  of  daylight 
it  will  be  receiving  impressions  during  the  time  of  exposure 
above  described.  The  line  which  passes  under  the  BmaUest  hole 
will  never  be  exposed  for  more  thu  a  minute,  while  that  whi6h 
moves  under  the  largest  opening  will  never  be  exposed  for  less 
than  an  hour ;  consequently  we  have  the  difference  between  1 
and  60.  Now  the  maximum  effect  will  be  the  blackening  of  the 
paper  thoroughly  in  one  minute,  when  of  course  the  image  of 
the  (^>ening  and  its  divisions  will  be  deeply  impressed:  the 
minimum  effect  will  be,  that  the  exposure  of  an  hour  is 
necessary  to  produce  any  sensiUe  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
paper;  then  we  shall  nave  the  line  under  the  longest  0{>aiing 
alone  well  defined,  the  others  beooming  less  and  less  distinct, 
until  the  paper  remains  absolutely  white  over  those  parts  which 
corre^nd  with  the  diminished  openiugs.  It  is  my  intention 
to  fix  a  numerical  value  to  each  of  these,  which  will  eni^te  me 
to  tabulate  my  results,  and  register  the  relative  value  of  the 
actioic  radiations  by  the  side  of  the  indications  of  the  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  hygrometer.  I  wish  to  these  tlu  photometer 
could  he  added,  but  at  present  we  possess  no  self-registering 
instrument  which  nill  give  us  indications  of  the  variations  in 
solar  light  

"  In  the  use  of  this  instrument  I  prefer  presenting  it  to  the 
tight  of  the  northern  sky  rather  than  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  the  latter  case  every  passing  cloud  which  obscured  the 
hce  of  the  sua  would  be  registered,  but  I  believe  the  most  ac- 
curate registration  of  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  radiations 
active  during  dj^Ught^  will  he  nuae  onreeUy  detemuned  by 
obWning  constant  comparative  results  from  tne  same  pcrfnt  of 
the  northern  sky.   The  material  with  which  I  prepare  my 

SLper  is  a  standard  solution  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  ammonia, 
ne  msh  only  is  applied  to  the  paper,  which  is  then  found  to  be 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  instrument. 
"A  solution  of  that  kind,  kept  in  my  bottle,  renuuns  constant 
any  length  of  time.  After  one  smgle  wash  of  this,  the 
p^>er  u  placed  damp  in  the  insbmmm^  and  exposed  during 
the  hours  of  night;  It  dries,  and  in  the  mnning  it  is  in  a 
nniloim  cwodititm,  which  will  last  during  the  day." 

{To  bt  eoHtimud.) 


WAXED  PAPEB  VBOCZBS— (continued.) 

Q,  What  IS  the  beat  method  d  [veparing  the  paper  fbr 
the  waxed  paper  process  ? 

A.  The  best,  suipkBt,  and  most  frocm  <tf  waxing 
the  paper  is  as  follows : — Procure  an  iron  pbte,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  little  larger  than  the 
paper  to  be  used ;  place  this  plate  over  a  furnace  heated  with 
charcoal,  and  keep  it  at  a  regular  temperature ;  upon  this 
plate  then  place  one  or  two  aheete  of  clean  papa-,  on  which 
arrange  your  paper  for  waxing. 

Q.  What  sort  of  wax  ahovSi  be  employed  ? 

A.  Either  white  or  yellow  wax  will  answer ;  but  whit«, 
being  the  purest,  is  generally  used  in  preference  to  yellow. 

Q.  How  is  the  wax  to  be  applied  to  the  paper? 

A.  A  piece  of  fine  white  wax  is  pasaed  to  and  fro  upon  it 
until  the  sur&oe  of  the  paper  is  completely  impregnated. 
Another  sheet  of  paper  is  then  laid  on  and  waxed  in  a 
^milarmanner ;  a  tbira  and  a  fonrth,  evw  np  to  ten^  may 
be  added.  Tbey  must  then  be  separated,  mid  each  piece 
be  placed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  an  ordinary 
iron,  moderately  hot,  be  passed  over  them. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  neceasity  exist  for  the  further 
application  ? 

A.  The  waxed  paper  being  placed  between  blotting  pa;^, 
the  additional  heat  is  applial  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  excess  of  wax  which  it  may  have  taken,  and  which  is, 
by  this  means,  absorbed  by  the  blotting  paper. 

Q.  What  is  the  advantage  o^ttiunea  by  thia  waxisg 
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A.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  wax  in  this  operation  ia, 
not  solely  that  it  f^ves  greater  force  to  the  picture  than  by 
the  ordiiuuy  process,  but  that  it  giTes  additional  transparency 
to  tiie  paper,  and  by  impr^^ting  its  texture  renders  the 
sabeequent  operations  for  more  complete  than  would  other- 
'wise  be  the  cose,  and  consequently  mokes  the  paper  rotun  its 
sensitive  properties  for  a  considerablo  period. 

Q.  The  i^per  having  been  waxed,  what  is  the  next 
operation  ? 

A.  A  solution  is  prepared  in  the  following  proportions  : — 
Sugar  of  milk,  620  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  225  grains ; 
cyanide  of  potassium,  12  grains;  fluoruie  <^  potaaaium,  7 
grauis,  in  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rice  water.  The  cya- 
nide and  fluoida  of  potassium  may  be  Bubstituted  about 
45  grains  of  bromide  of  potaasium. 

(i.  Will  t^  solution  keep  for  any  length  of  tinu  ? 

A.  It  will  keep  perfectly  good  fisr  a  conddorable  lime. 

Q.  How  is  the  solution  applied  to  the  waxed  paper? 

A.  Some  of  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  bath  or  earthen- 
ware dish,  and  the  waxed  paper  is  plunged  into  it  sheet  by 
sheet,  one  over  the  other,  great  care  b^ug  taken  to  remove 
any  air  bubbles  whicli  may  arise.  The  sheets  may  remain 
in  the  bath  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  until  they  have 
thoroughly  absorbed  the  solution.  The  whole  msas  should 
then  be  turned  over,  and  the  first  sheet  removed  and  hung 
up  to  diy.  It  may  easily  be  attached  to  a  line  by  means  of 
a  pin  at  one  comer;  the  drop  ou  the  lower  angle  shotild  be 
removed  by  touching  it  with  blotting  paper, 

Q.  What  is  the  next  (^Deration  ? 

A.  Hie  paper,  fovpared  as  already  stated,  may  dther  be 
em^OTed  at  once  or  preserved  tot  fhture  use. 

Q.  Is  it,  then,  in  tnis  state,  ready  for  the  camera  ? 

A.  No,  it  has  to  pass  through  a  tiiird  process  before  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  photc^raphic  irapres^on. 

Q.  What  is  the  uiird  process? 

A.  A  solution  has  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — Distilled 
water,  1  pint ;  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  C65  grains ; 
crystallised  acetic  acid,  760  grains. 

Q.  How  is  this  solution  applied  to  the  paper? 

A.  Throe  batlis  of  glass  or  earthenware  should  bs  placed 
near  each  other.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  these 
vessels  are  chemically  clean,  A  portion  of  the  last  solution 
must  be  filtered  into  one  of  these  baths ;  in  the  other  two 
should  be  pure  distilled  water.  A  packet  of  thick  blotting 
paper,  is  also  required.  These  preparations  being  made,  take 
a  number  of  sheets  (rf  the  waxed  paper,  and  proceed  thus : — 
l^ke  the  first  sheet,  and  carufully  place  it  upcm  the  aceto- 
nitrate  bath,  taking  great  care  that  no  air  bubbtea  interpose. 
Allow  it  to  remun  in  oontaot  with  the  fluid  nntil  chemical 
combination  is  effected. 

Q.  AVhat  is  the  general  time  taken  to  offbet  this  com- 
bination ? 

A.  Eight  or  ten  seconds  are  sufficient  for  some  kinds  of 
paper,  and  four  or  five  minutes  are  required  for  others. 
AVnen  a  violet  tint  appears  the  paper  should  be  removed.  It 
must  bo  immediately  removed;  immersed  in  the  distilled 
water  (No.  t) ;  thorougldy  washed,  and  then  removed  to 
distilled  water  (No.  3) ;  ahw  which  it  should  be  dried,  or 
partially  dried,  by  the  blotting  paper. 

Q.  Must  the  sensitive  paper  be  used  immediatety  ? 

A.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  t^e  paper  for  some  time 
before  using,  it  is  recommended  that  tne  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  be  less  tiian  on  other  occsaions.  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  that  the  papers  which  axe  prepared  for  keeping  are 
not  those  which  ore  the  most  aendtive;  heooe  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  thcan  far  a  much  longer  period  to  the  action  of  the 
light  than  th(se  prepared  by  a  stronger  solution  of  silver. 

Q.  How  is  the  image  taken  in  the  camera  developed  ? 

A.  By  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  distilled  water,  in  the 
following  proportions : — ^Gallic  acid,  6  grains;  distilled  water, 
4  ounces ;  and  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath.  The  paper 
should  be  immersed  in  this  solution,  and  aUowod  to  remain 
in  it  until  the  picture  is  fully  developed. 

(To  he  eontimmL) 


THE  COUNCU  OF  THE  paOTOURAPBIC  SOCIKTT  AND  THE 

"  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS." 

OtTR  thanks  ore  due  to  the  following  gentlemen  who  have 
80  |m>mptly  and  decidedly  ^roared  us  with  thdr  oj^ions 
ou  the  above  point: — C.  E.  D. — A  Mehbea. — J.  S. — 
G.  W.— W,  L.— J.  B.  D.— C.  O.  B.— M.  P^A.  B.— A 

PnOTOaBAFHEK  WHO  SEEKS  TBB  KXTENSION  Of  HIS  ArT. 

— G.  S.~-Carbon. — An  ^z.-Membek  of  the  Council. 
— An  Oi-d-woman  Hater.— Right  is  Might.  Although 
our  thanks  are  due  to  all,  wo  have  only  been  able  to  seltKit  the 
two  following  letters,  which  embody  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
mainder. Our  space  would  be  insufficient  for  tiie  insertion  of 
all;  and  indeedf  whilst  we  ate  grateful  for  the  writers'  sym- 
pathy, some  of  them  advocate  opmioiis  too  extreme  Ibr  us 
to  feel  justified  in  giving  them  the  paUidty  of  our  columns. 
We  have  many  warm  friends  on  the  Council,  and  we  are 
sure  that  they  will  not  be  slow  to  see  the  ridiculous  position 
in  which  this  obnoxious  resolution  has  placed  the  Society. 
That  it  has  b^n  concocted  by  a  small  minority  is  our  firm 
opinion,  and  we  would  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  oi  the  whc^o 
body  to  rectify.a  blunder  which  is  equivalent  to  on  attack 
upon  tho  loivileges  of  the  entire  press  of  England. 

To  tA«  Editor  of  "The  Photoqb.vphic  News." 

Sin, — As  I  rarely  open  my  copy  of  the  puUication  to 
which  my  subscription  entitles  me,  unless  when  it  contains 
a  rcniort  of  a  meeting,  I  should  have  remained  in  ignoronoe 
of  the  "  resolution' '  adopted  by  onr  Council  had  not  my  atten- 
tion been  called  to  it  by  the  article  in  ttie  "  Pbotooraphio 
News."  My  first  feeling,  I  confess,  was  one  of  incredulity; 
I  found  it  difficult  even  to  imagine  that  our  Council  could 
have  committed  such  a  blander,  not  to  give  it  a  worse  name. 
If  their  object  was  to  bolst^  up  the  circulation  of  the 
Societ/s  organ,  they  could  not  have  adopted  a  worse  plan 
for  furthci'ing  that  object;  since  a  comparison  with  the 
"  Photographic  News"  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  subscription  to  the  journal  unless  the  sub- 
scriber were,  to  a  certain  extent,  interested  in  its  mainte- 
nance ;  and,  as  yon  msqr  fhirly  enough  inquire,  if  tlut  was 
not  thdr  bbject — what  was  ? 

I  have  read  the  article  otnitaiiung  the  resolntion  over  and 
over  agun,  I  have  pondered  over  it,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  its  meuiing,  as  deeply  as  if  it  were  one  of  Mr. 
Shadbolt'a  speeches,  and  I  were  oound,  as  a  punishment  for 
my  transgrefHions,  to  find  out  the  meaning  for  it;  and  I  am 
forced  to  acknowledge — though  I  otmfesa  I  do  so  with  re- 
luctance— that  I  can  find  no  oth^  explanation  of  the  motives 
of  tho  Council  tlmn  that  which  you  Imve  su^ested,  viz.,  a 
desire  to  impede  the  increasing  circulation  of  the  '  Photo- 
gbaphig  News.*"  Having  ousted  in  electing  the  Council, 
I  would  willingly  disbelieve  that  its  memb^n  cotild  havo 
been  actuated  by  any  such  paltry  motive ;  but  the  complete 
manner  in  which  you  have  demolished  the  reasons  alleged  by 
the  Council,  leaves  me  uo  alternative  than  to  admit  that  tho 
men  whom  I  supposed  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  any 
except  the  most  honourable  motives,  have  descended  to  a 
species  of  petty  warfare  which,  if  carried  any  furtho*,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Pfaotf^fra^iic  Sodety, 
as  at  |x^nt  constituted.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  never 
consent  to  any  interference  with  the  utmost  liberty  of  the 
press ;  and  if  the  "  Photogkafhio  News"  sees  fit  to  pub- 
lish any  remarks  I  may  ofier  at  any  of  oar  meetings,  I  slu^ 
esteem  it  an  honour ;  and  in  the  event  my  having  occasion 
to  read  a  paper,  I  will  freely  place  a  copy  of  it  at  your 
service ;  and  that  which  I  am  prepared  to  do,  I  have  no  doubt 
every  one  of  my  feUow-membeis,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  ^ff^nred  to  do  likewiser*  The  welftre  tX.  tJie 
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Society  ii,  of  oouna,  dew  to  me ;  Imt  if  it  u  to  act  as  a 
b«hel  to  diroiniah  our  indirldual  light,  then — ^wh^,  tiwn  the 
sofMier  it  is  itself  eztingaiihed  t^  better.  Those  among  ub 
vborUj  happen  to  be  gifted  with  a  iair  proportion  of  brans, 
cannot  afiixd  to  hare  thdr  laboors  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  "select  few."  What  we  want  is  the  greatest  publicity, 
and  it  ei^fiea  little  to  us  how  Aiia  pul^citj  is  obtained, 
|)rovided  it  ts  obtained.  I  entirdy  agree  with  you  that  a  man 
IS  not  furly  rewarded  for  months  or  yeaisof  labour  if  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours  is  to  be  "oitombed"  in  thecoluuinsof  the 
Coancil'i  at^n  alone,  ee^ecially  now  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
find  materials  in  the  piactice  of  photography  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  worthy  of  being  read  at  our 
meetings ;  and  members  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  make 
any  remarks  that  are  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
piudiihed  in  the  "  Fhotogbaphio  News"  can  only  feel  one 
■mtiiiient  on  reading  tiuan  tiierein — that  of  gratifimtion.  I 
pnnnu  that  if  you  happen  to  commit  any  error  in  your 
rqnrt  of  them,  eiUrn  of  us  would  b«  only  too  happy  to  bare 
an  <^pcirtunity  id  seeing  his  name  appended  to  a  letter  in  the 
]dhotogra|^c  pubUcation  which  is  honoured  with  the  corre- 
wpondenoe  of  tuch  uninent  men  aa  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Mr,  Fox 
Talbot,  and  others. 

YoD  ohserra  in  your  article,  that  you  "  r^ret  that  the 
names  of  the  members  the  Council,  whose  united  wisdom 
Jed  them  to  the  enunciation  of  the  above  dignified  resolution , 
are  not  appended  to  it."  I  share  that  regret  with  you.  I 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  there  could  have  been  even  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Council  present  to  form  a  quorum, 
though  only  five  members  are  necessary  for  that  purpose ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  those  members  of  the 
Council  in  whom  I  am  more  particularly  interested,  I  should 
have  been  ^ad  to  have  been  assured  that  tbe^  were  not  of 
tha  five.  £  am  thoroughly  and  entirely  oonTinoed  tiut  if 
even  half  of  the  manbers  of  the  Council  had  been  present 
when  the  lescdution  was  mooted,  nothing  wouM  ever  have 
been  heard  of  it,  except  firom  the  conversation  of  those  of 
our  body  who  are  more  than  usually  well-informed  of  the 
utnects  of  debate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

I  am  sure  that  my  fellow-membeors  of  the  Society  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  proceedings  a£  the  Council  in  this 
matter  have  been  uncalled  for,  and  unworthy  of  the  Society. 
In  a  matter  of  such  importance^  affecting,  as  it  does,  its 
character,  I  conceive  that  the  resolution  ought  first  to  have 
boon  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  meetings.  What 
will  the  pnblic  think  of  soch  an  attempt  to  suppresB  reports 
of  tha  proceedings  of  a  publie  body  V  The  Council  may 
argue  that  they  had  no  intention  of  suppressing  reports  of 
the  proceedings,  but  thrar  reaolatiou  amounts  to  this,  since 
it  expRssea  a  determination  to  alloir  no  other  publicity  than 
tuch  as  it  cbooM  to  sanction,  whidh  is  almoat  aa  wuatisfiM- 
tonr  as  if  thcfy  prohibited  thcar  jmblieatum  altogether. 

I  aosin  aasrt  my  conviction,  that  if  the  Coundl  in  a  body, 
incloding  its  President,  had  been  present  when  the  '*  Reso- 
lution" waspropoeed,  ^e  public  would  have  heard  nothing 
of  it ;  and  1  trust  that  if  an  o|qp(»rttimty  arises  for  tim  dia- 
cuasicai  of  the  matter  at  our  next  meeting,  the  members  of 
the  Society  will  not  be  backward  in  expreseuig  their  decided 
disaj^jroval  of  the  Council's  proceedings  in  this  matter. 

1  inclose  my  card  for  your  private  satis&otion,  but  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  append  m^  name  to  this  letter  unleas  you  see 
an  urgent  reason  for  so  doin^.  At  the  some  time  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  avow  and  maintain  my  opinion  at  a  suitable  time 
and  ftiaoe,  if  any  opportunity  occurs  for  so  doing.  In  the 
nxoantim^  subecribe  myself  simply  as 

An  ^•Membeb  of  the  Council. 


To  rte  Editor  of  "  The  Photoobafhic  News." 

Sm, — Having  reeid  your  leading  article  last  week,  as  well 
as  that  which  oUled  it  forth,  in  tiie  Journal  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  I  cannot  avoid  putting  to  myself  the 
qtuation,  am  I  in  England^  in  a  conntrr  c^MTing  in  a  free 
press  and  liberal  instatutiona,— 4n  a  land  ronarkable  for  its 


Bcientifie  diacoveriee,  its  literary  attainments,  and,  more  than 
all,  for  the  publicity  of  all  its  great  aooial  as  well  as  political 
movements?  The  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  is  so  utterly  un-English,  so  completely 
repugnant  to  all  our  hatnta  and  sympathies,  and  approaches 
80  much  more  cloeely  to  the  measures  adopted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel,  that  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Cooncil  in  question  is  but  the  London 
representation  of  some  great  parent  Socidti  Photographique 
in  Paris,  with  Louis  Napoleon  for  it£  president, 

I  aay  that  the  roeolution  "  is  not  only  un-English  in  its 
general  scope  and  bearing,  but  that  it  ia  at  open  variance 
with  the  r^pilations  of  every  scientific  institution.  The 
Society  of  ArtB^  the  Geographical,  Ethnological,  Geological 
Societies,  and  all  kindred  aasooiations,  seek  every  opportu- 
nity of  la^ng  their  discoveries  before  the  world.  They 
court  putdicity ;  the^  gladly  avail  themselves  of  eveiy  medium 
whioh  offers  t^is  desirable  end.  It  ia  left  fiw  the  Council  of 
the  Photographic  Society  to  introduce  a  new  orda  of  things ; 
to  make  a  new  epoch  in  the  histcoy  of  aaenti&]  progroM ; 
to  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  exdusiveness ;  to  chum 
their  right  to  gag  the  free  press  of  England,  and  to  forbid 
the  pul^cation  of  any  valuable  discovery  or  important  fiict  in 
photography,  until  they,  the  oracles,  shall  have  secured  it  the 
mioimum  of  publicity  which  their  own  petted  journal  affords. 
ThereisBcunethingexceediDglyanomalousinallthis.  Hereisa 
company  of  scientific  men,  claiming  an  indefeasible  right  to 
scientific  discoveries.  .Here  is  a  scientific  Council  ostensibly 
bent  on  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  beloved  art,  yet 
unwilling  that  any  improvement  should  be  published,  or  any 
attempt  made  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries. Here  are  photc^raphers — ^wliich,  if  I  know  any- 
thing <^  the  meaning  of  that  vsna^  is  a  name  which  signifies 
delineators  "bj  light— taaiom  that  everybody  should  remain 
in  the  darkf  unW  they  receive  their  modicum  ai  light 
through  the  literary  lantern  of  the  London  Photographik} 
Society.*  Of  all  mm,  photo^phera  should  love  the  tight — 
light  of  all  kinds,  and  not,  with  the  narrow-minded  sordid- 
neas  of  a  trading  clique,  moke,  or  ttrive  to  moke,  a  market 
of  their  proceedings. 

I  say  strive  to  make  a  market  of  their  proceedings,  for  that 
any  benefit  can  possibly  result  to  themeelves  by  such  an 
effort  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Council  may  endeavour 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  circulation  of  ih&x  own 
obscure  organ  by  an  attempt  to  damage  the  sale 
of  your  widely-circulated  journal;  but  tha  attfflnpt 
must  &il.  Everybody  knows  something  about  the 
" Photograpuio  News;"  but  who— beyond  their  own 
imnwdiate  coterie — knows  anything  about  the  journal 
issued  1^  the  Photographic  Council  ?  I  find  your 
journal  quoted  ever^here;  but  I  never  find  a  par^ 
graph  of  theirs  creeping  into  any  daUy  or  weekly  paper, 
howevCT  obscure.  How  is  this?  Just  beonuseyour  journal  is 
what  it  professes  to  be — photographic  tiews;  and  if  the 
Council,  or  any  of  its  memoers,  doubt  the  immense  circula- 
tion you  have  gained,  let  them  inquire  at  any  bookseller's  or 
photograpiiic  (upOt  in  town  or  country. 

After  such  a  "  resolution  "  aa  that  adopted  by  the  Council, 
I,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  shall  at  once  with- 
draw. That  petty  malice  at  the  success  of  another  journal 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
science,  is  absolutely  preposterous.  Surely  scientific  men 
should  hail  eveiy  means  of  spreading  a  report  of  their 
inveatigatioos,  and  be  the  better  pieced  the  more  widely 
Hum  reports  are  spread.  One  can  scarcely  credit  the 
idea  of  a  learned  Council  stot^nnf^  to  the  paltiy  annoyances 
which  a  small-minded  opponfaon  trader  might  offer 
to  a  rcspectal^  neighbour.  But  the  membos  of  the 
Council  have  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  by  their 
late  "resolution," — a  "resolution"  which  is  calculated  to 
diminish  tbeir  Society  by  driving  out  alf  those  who  are 
really  anxious  for  a  wide-spread  knowledge  of  photography. 
Who  wmild  not  shrink  Irom  the  invidious  position  of  bang 

"  Ti^fff?^?!  by  Google 
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connected  with  a  Council  to  narrow-minded,  ao  dKnt-sighted, 
and  guiltj  of  aacli  petty  malice  ?  Who  that  cans  anything 
for  the  pro^;rees  of  scientific  hiTesti^tioiw,  would  not  lek&oe 
to  avail  himself  of  the  medium  <Sl^red  by  yoar  excellent 
journal?  Jb  it  not  obvious  to  the  moet  ordinary  capacity, 
that  a  real  lorer  of  science  is  anxious  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  that  science  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  no  envious  feeling  at 
the  marvellous  bucccbs  of  a  scientific  journal  would  be  excited 
in  the  breasta  of  those  who  were  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  science?  And  does  it  not  appear,  &om  the 
"reeolation"  of  the  Conncil,  that  they  positively 
^d^  the  scientific  public  a  knowledge  of  their  inves- 
tigations? The  result  is  sure  to  he  mischievouB  to 
themsdves.  In  &ee  England,  tyranny  of  every  kind  is 
repugnant  to  us  all.  We  cannot  tolerate  interference  with 
the  piblic  righta,  and  the  Council  which  would  borrow  a 
leaf  from  the  Code  iVopoIeon,  and  incorporate  it  with  their 
philoembical  transactioiu,  is  that  sort  of  Council  wluch  is 
unfit  for  England,  diametrically  opposed  to  our  national 
feelinss,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  us  as  a  great  people. 

I  do  not  despaiT,  sir,  of  pursuing  my  j^otographic  re- 
searches in  ckfiance  of  the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Society.  I  am  confident  that  the  Society 
has  little  or  no  sympathy  with  its  Council.  You  number 
warmly  attached  Mends  amongst  its  members  who  are 
animated  b^  a  noble  desire  to  send  forth  the  result  of 
their  investigations  to  the  world,  and  who  are  not  to  be 
awed  into  sOent  submission  by  any  tyrannical  resolu- 
tions. All  the  information  that  is  of  any  importanco  or 
interest  to  photographers  will  certainly  find  its  way  to 
your  journal,  and  while  I  can  read  the  "Photographic 
News  "  I  shall  rest  satisfied  that  I  know  all  that  need  be 
known  about  the  progress  of  our  valuable  and  inte- 
resting Bcioice.  I  woold,  however,  offer  a  suggestion 
to  the  Council,  which  that  august  body  is  at  liberty  to  take 
or  leave  as  it  pleases,  namely,  that  a  neighbouring  countiy 
■would  be  far  more  congenial  to  ita  spirit  and  sympathies,  and 
that  in  the  land  where  freedom  of  speech  is  denied,  where 
the  wen  is  figged,  and  where  men  may  scarcely  dare  to 
think  a  free  thought,  it  would  find  a  state  of  things  exactly 
in  harmony  with  ita  own  "  resolutions." — 1  am,  sir,  your 
obedifflit  servant, 

A  Photoobafhbr-  who  seeks  the  Extension 

Jlfondoy,  Nov.  29, 1858.  of  me  Art. 

CARBON  FRINTINa. 

Sir,— It  was  my  intention  to  have  troubled  you  with  this 
last  week,  but  afterwards  I  determined  to  wait  and  see  if  your 
No.  12  gave  any  fiirther  particulars  connected  with  printing 
in  caHmn.  You  did  certsinlj  mention  rather  briefly  the 
part  your  "  enthoEjastic  oontemporary"  has  played  (to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  his  readen)  m  this  matter,  but  I 
imagine  that  had  you  known  tiie  vrhole  secret  yon  would  not 
have  '*  drawn  it  so  mild." 

It  is  patent  to  the  photographic  world  how  the  subscribers 
to  the  journal  alluded  to  l^ve  since  about  last  March  been 
continually  "  worried"  for  subscriptions  towards  purcharing 
the  secret  of  carbon  printing,  but  all  tiie  "  phflanthiopy, 
energy,  and  prophecies"  of  your  oontemporary  fiuled  to  con- 
vince photographers  of  the  importance  of  the  process.  Why  ? 
They  had  not  forgotten  how  many  silver  baww,  with  lemon 
juice,  Sec.,  had  been  sailed,  how  much  paper  wasted,  and 
the  amount  of  disappointment,  not  to  say  disgust,  they  had 
expenenoed  through  a  certain  permanent  printing  procen  so 
cmtinnally  paraded  in  the  columns  of  the  before-mentioned 
journal.  I  remember  laughing  heartily  at  a  letter  in 
another  of  your  contemporaries,  some  time  since,  by  a 

rtleman  who  had  beenpractisingthe'*  permanent  process ;" 
succeeded  in  getting  one  tolerable  print,  bat  ccrak}  not 
repeat  his  success.  Asalastresort,  hewrote  fiva  ^^spedmen 
pnnt,"  and  U)  his  great  suiprise  and  annoyance  found  it  was 
no  better  than  what  he  had  conndered  fiulures.  Now,  this 
identical  circumstance  hapoened  to  a  frieatd  mine.  He 
praotiaed  the  procesB,  ai:^  obtahied  otus$  the  best  ^xiat  I  erer 


saw,  but  could  not  do  so  a  aeoond  time.   Ua  wrote  fat  a 
n>edinen,  and  I  inugine  I  now  see  how  his  conntenanoe 
dianged  as  he  took  it  frcan  the  enrebpe. 
Not  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  *' doubt  and  mistnist**  htTS 

been  exdted  in  the  minds  of  photographers  when  the  organ 
in  question  has  been  selected  to  bring  the  matter  before 
them.  In  the  sketch  last  week  yon  omitted  to  state  that  in 
the  earlyattempts  to  induce  photc^Tapheis  tobuythe  '^secret," 
it  was  held  out  that  "  if  the  subscriptions  did  not  reach  the 
desired  amount  (£100),  we  should  have  to  wait  patiently 
till  the  specificatum  was  published,  and  that  then  the  patent 
would  be  binding  on  every  honest  man,"  evidently  implying 
that  the  full  particulars  were  contained  therein :  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  work  of  men  acting  ^'  truthfully  and  manfully^ " 
to  be  afterwards  told  by  them,  ^ciJicaHon  did  not  include 
the  particulars  of  the  process^  and  m  nearly  the  same  breath 
to  be  informed  minutely  of  a  carbon  process  by  Afr.  Seely,  of 
an  American  Photogn^c  Journal  and  admitted  to  be 
"  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  seOTet  prooen" — "  that  hy  it 
better  piotaree  have  been  jwoduced  in  America  than  thoae 
sent  from  here."  Compare  the  candid  admission  of  Mr. 
Seely  that  he  subeeqnenuy  finmd  he  had  been  "  anticipated 
by  M.  Poitevin  years  bSKoe,"  with  the  "  emphatic"  state- 
ment of  your  contemporary,  that  the  "  secret  process"  is 
"  difi'erent"  in  important  ^rticulars,  and  very  superior  to 
the  patented  process  of  M.  T.  de  Beanr^ard,  described  in  the 
pubhahed  specification.  But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told. 
You  concluded  hst  week's  article  by  informing  your  readers 
the  subscription  list  was  again  open;  that  £100  was  the 
sum  required,  and  that  then  the  amount  was  nearly  sub- 
scribed. Your  contemporary,  on  the  15th  inst.,  informed 
the  subscribers  "that  on  forwarding  the  sum  they  had 
promised  the  fuu^  particulars  by  which  they  could  at  oooe 
produce  ^ood  ^tures  would  be  sent  thenif  and  infinrmatum 
given  which,  if  published,  would  be  Ter^unpOTtant."  NoWj 
happening  to  be  a  subscriber  (whose  mind  waa  not  free  from 
"  doubt  and  mistrust,"  and  who  was  induced  to  subscribe 
chiefly  from  your  rettutiks  on  tiie  specimens  you  inspected), 
I  felt  curious  to  '^know  the  proportions  of  the  ingredienta^ 
the  mode  of  mixing  and  applying  them  to  the  paper,**  and 
also  the  "  particular  kind  of  paper  which  it  is  really  neceaBsry 
to  ^ploy and  though  almost  prepared  for  anytiiing,  was 
rather  crest-fallen,  when  expecting  to  receive  a  "  Pamj^let,^* 
with  friU  particulaiB,  at  findmg  that  half  a  sheet  of  indifferont 
(letter-size)  paper  wassent,  wiui  extrawidemargins,  sufficed  to 
contain  all  the  would-be  patentee"  has  thought  fit  to  divolge 
to  his  subscribers.  It  approximates  most  to  the  directions 
usu^y  to  be  found  on  luu^eta  of  patent  starch,  baking 
|)owder,  &c.  I  may  add,  the  proportions  and  mode  of  ^pply- 
ing  are  rather  vague,  and  soarcely  diffarent  to  Mr.  Bea^B, 
whilst  the  "  v^etable  carb(m  andpsxticalar  kind  of  paper" 
are  never  alluded  to ;  but  a  separate  oircalar  states  they  can 
be  purchased  from,  the  taoenfor.  Smne  friends  here  have 
been  trying  to  }«oduoe  raotures  1^  following  implicitly  the 
directions  given,  but  without  succees.  I  sincere^  hope,  tar 
the  sake  of  photography  generally,  there  may  be  nuveTfrtoe 
in  the  "prepared  carbon  and  particular  Idnd  of  paper"  than 
we  are  at  pesent  aware  of.  I  incloee  a  joint  produced  last 
week  by  M.  T.  de  Beauregard's  process  of  applying  Uie 
bichromate  and  gum  arable  to  the  paper  first.  The  carbon 
was  pepared  by  collecting  the  fiakes  of  the  smoke  team 
bunun^  camphor.  It  was  difficult  to  grind  up  with  water, 
but  easily  so  with  alcohol.  With  these  particulars,  I  leave 
your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  way  the 
process  has  been  mana^^  and  sold  (it  beats  Barej^outrig^t), 
and  also  as  to  tiie  merits  of  the  jffoceasitaelf,  compared  with 
othws  said  to  be  so  vast^  inferior.  Hojang  subscriben  ge- 
nerally hare  been  more  fortunate,  I  remain,  yours,  &c., 
Nov.  29, 1848.   Carbon. 

THE  RASFBERRT  STBUP  FBOCSS8. 

Beau  Sir, — ^I  have  Just  reoaved  tiie  "  Fhotogjiapbio 
News"  of  the  19th,  and  I  hasten  to  ny  a  wcads  about 
the  letter  in  the  Ttanu  of  the  19th,  |mlite«J^Jf|tFmr  ftod 
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Be&th.  While  I  vas  in  EDfland,  having  occasion  to  call  at 
Hurray  and  Heath's,  and  other  photographic  housea,  I  men- 
titnted  to  Uiem,  and  also  to  seTeral  ainateara,  the  raspbeny 
^mp  procen,  which  I  had  found  and  still  find  the  simplest 
ud  aoresfc  process  of  an;  I  haTehitiierto  experimented  with, 
hot  I  had  not  the  Blightest  idea  that  any  one  to  whom  I  men  • 
tioneditwonldhaTemadeitthaspablic:  andthooghldonot 
ezactfy  tdame  Hurray  and  Heath  for  having  done  this,  they 
Mrtainly  have  stolen  a  march  upon  me;  for,  on  my  return 
lame,  I  set  to  work  to  write  you  a  fuU  account  of  the 
jvoeen,  detuling  the  result  of  e^>eriments  on  plates  pre- 
pared seven  we^  ikgo— sadden  illness  prevented  my  flnish- 
vag  it.  The  negatives  taken  on  plates  prepared  this  time 
are  in  every  reject  most  succeesfol;  and  sa  soon  as  I  am 
able  I  will  send  you  proofe  of  them  

Too  speak  of  the  raspberry  Byru|)  being  a  remarkably 
indefinite  compound ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  whether  freui 
or  old,  whether  purchased  at  one  shop  or  anoUier,  it 
invariaUy  answers  the  poipose  required.  The  least  amount 
of  mndl^liiioos  matter  and  malic  acid  in  the  raspberry  renders 
the  ^jrnp  a  valoable  prosflrvfttiTe.  In  a  few  wedcs  time  I 
ahsD  have  an  oppwtunity  of  sendinj^  you  a  small  quantity 

the  qrrup  pnrchased  here,  wherewith  to  experiment.  The 
price  of  the  article  here  is  abouttoipence  a  pound,  a  quantity 
which  will  last  a  ve^  kmg  time.  Mwray  and  Heath  have 
onitted  to  say  that  it  is  neoenanr  to  use  with  the  devdoper 
a  few  dTD|iB  of  nhmte  of  nlm  KMution. 

Yours  very  aincorely, 

Zavtamu  m  Sns$e,  Nov.  ^ad.     J.  Lavtsom  StesoN.  ■ 


QKAPH  V.  OBAH. 

Sir, — Ton  never  can  mean  that  it  would  be  correct  to 
aher  ^\hograph,  photograph,  etisreograpk,  into  Uthoj^ram, 
photoj^oaii  atereojrnm,  making  them  identical  with  epigram, 
monogram,  anazram.  At  this  "  scientafic"  rate  we  dundd 
be  invited  to  the  grammic  not  the  graphic  conTersarifme, 
&c.  &C. 

If  you  had  rapped  with  your  fenile  the  nnsnspecting  pates 
of  ^mgnxph  and  BMtograpk,  it  would  haTe  been  more  to  the 
porpoee.~Your8,  &c.,  Sol  Htpo. 

[We  are  quite  leriouB  in  maintaining  that  Uthogrsm, 
photogram,  and  stmogram  are  e^moloncally  correct 
when  tbey  signify  the  things  indicated  and  not  the  indi- 
cators.] 


MB.  M'CRAW'S  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  must  apologise  for  delaying  so  long  in  complying 
with  your  request  to  send  you  f^irther  particdsiB  regarding 
what  has  been  called  ont  of  courtesy  my  proctst,  bat  more 
of  this  anon. 

I  find  that  the  chief  diffionl^  with  smne  of  your  com- 

r data,  as  wett  as  some  cdT  friends  who  have  been  trying 
prooeH,  has  been  getting  dir^  negatives  instead  (tftole- 
raUe  poeitiTes.  Hiis  may  result  from  eitii^  of  two  causes, 
or  from  botii — these  are,  over  printing,  but  chiefly  imper- 
fect washing  before  immersion  in  the  iron  bath. 

Ab  the  exact  time  for  exposure  to  the  light  will  be  best 
asoeriained  hj  experiment,  I  would  recommend  that  two  or 
three  pictures  should  be  printed,  giving  them  all  different 
loigths  of  exposure,  then  let  them  all  be  washed  and  deep- 
mA  tc^ether. 

I  thmk  there  is  only  another  point  that  needs  to  be 
alfaided  to,  and  that  is,  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  last  mix- 
ture of  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  acetate  of  lead.  If 
the  wints  lowc  pret^  well  beSore  immenion  in  the  above, 
let  tliem  renuun  about  half  a  minute;  but  should  they 
9ppeBX  dark  and  overdone,  allow  them  to  remain  nntal  they 
an  dear  enough,  as  this  mixture  has  the  eOlaet  of  taking 
thoBi  down.  Owe  must  hoe  be  takm  that  the  delicate  hau 
tiBte  are  not  defrayed  by  s  too  ptcdonged  inmuRBion.  If 


the  pictures  then  look  dirty  in  the  whites,  they  have  been 
insufficiently  washed;  but  if  the  whites  refuse  at  all  to 
appear,  then  they  have  been  much  overprinted.  Agun,  if 
the  whites  appear  wit^at  sufficient  middle  tint,  the  fiudt 
is  too  short  exposure  to  light. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Sella  for  the 
first  idea  of  this  process;  but,  I  believe,  Mr.  Sharp  claims 
it  for  liis  friend  Mr.  Perry.  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  any  description  by  Mr.  Perry  of  his 
process,  so  iu  the  meantime  I  propose  to  call  what  I  have 
done  experiments  with,  or  experiments  on,  M.  Sella*s  process. 

Before  concluding,  do  you  happen  to  know  whethor  there 
are  any  patents  in  force  affecting  this  {srooess  ? 

WiLLiAU  M*Craw. 

54 ,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


AUJBASTRIKB  PHOTOOKAPHS— CHROMO-PBOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — ^Many  of  your  readers  have  no  doubt  tried  the 
Alabsstrine  Process,  and  ttEter  Tarnishing  hare  hardly  been 
satisfied  with  the  result ;  to  such  the  following  remarks  may 
not  be  unacceptable : — 

Ist.  Let  the  redeveloping  solntum  stay  on  an  hour,  instead 
of  ten  minutes. 

2nd.  Use  a  dilute  varnish — equal  parte  <tf<adinaTy  chloro- 
form vamisb,  and  chloroform,  for  instance :  the  motive  of 
this  is  to  give  a  gloss  to  the  shadows,  while  the  li^ts  are 
pure  and  have  not  that  disagreeable  semitnuuparency  which 
IS  the  result  of  using  a  full  bodied  varnish,  xbe  picture  can 
now  very  readily  be  coloured  so  as  to  be  seen  nonrevarsed 
by — first,  tinting  in  the  usual  manner ;  and,  secondly,  pour- 
ing on  and  off  ordinary  turpentine,  dry  at  the  fire,  deepen 
the  tinting  where  required ;  this  has  so  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  deposit,  that  the  tinting  shows  nearly  as  plain  through 
the  glass  as  it  does  on  the  collodion  side;  beck  up  with 
anotner  glass,  pour  the  Uack  vanuah  on  that,  and  the 
efaromo-^otognoh,  <x  whatever  other  name  you  mwv  jdease 
to  call  it,  is  finiabed.  W.  G. 


EXCHANGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — ^Among  the  numerous  readers  of  the  "News" 
there  must  be  many  who  have  been  trying  Fothergill^a  Dry 
Process  during  the  past  summer,  and  some  with  more  success 
than  others  ;  of  the  successful  few  I  have  a  &vour  to  ask. 
Will  any  of  them  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  one  or  two  of 
their  best  prints,  either  for  inspection,  and  to  be  returned, 
or  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equaluumbier  of  my  own?  If  in 
exchange,  stereograms  preferred.  I  have  bew  working  this 
dry  fvocesB  with  toleraUe  results,  and  should  much  like  to  see 
what  BucoesB  haa  attended  the  efforts  of  my  brothw  amateurs. 

Indosed  you  have  a  couple  of  straeograms  fbr  youndf ; 
— ^not  qwHed  prints,  finnn  youra  tru)^, 

Archibald  Burns. 

4,  Carbon-hiUt  EditAurgk. 

[We  do  not  think  muiy  of  our  readers  will  bse  by  the 
pnqtosed  exchange  if  they  receive  as  beaatiM  pictuxes  as 
Mr.  Bums  has  sent  to  us. — ^En.] 


SALE  OF  METHTIATBD  SPIRITS. 

Sir, — It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  though  parliament  passed 
an  act  for  the  sale  of  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  free  of  duty, 
to  be  available  in  the  arts,  and  of  practical  use  for  various 
purposes,  at  a  third  of  the  |vice  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
yet  no  chemist  in  Ifcis  town  can  sell  it  under  a  penalty  <^  a 
hundred  pounds,  unlesBhesubjects  ittoa  second  adulteration, 
by  adding  shelbio  and  calling  it  varnish. 

Now  I  ask  why  was  it  methylated  if  it  is  to  undeivo  a 
second  process?  'It  seems  drugrists  can  pnrdiase  it  them- 
selves,  but  are  not  allowed  to  seU  it. 

How  do  local  revenue  officers  thus  come  to  have  the  power 
to  nullify  acts  of  parliament?  Your  obedient  servant. 
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[We  belieTO  that  the  law  only  requires  ,our  t^njiered  Mend 
to  undergo  a  eecond  adulteration,  if  he  is  to  retailed  in 
quantities  len  than  two  gaUons.  Methylated  ipirit  may  be 
sold  as  such  with  impunity  in  larger  quantitie9.J 


TO  OBVIATE  IN JUHI0U8  EFFECT  OF  GUTTA  PERCIIA  UPON 
TUG  SILVER  BATn. 

Sir, — Take  Bbellac,  4  ounces,  wood  naphtha,  8  ounces, 
put  into  a  bottle ;  shake  up  froia  time  to  time  until  dis- 
solved: wash  the  arUclo  in  strong  soda  and  water;  after, 
re-wash  in  clean  water  to  remove  the  soda ;  ooat  the  article 
either  by  immei8i{m  or  otherwiso,  as  may  be  convenient ; 
dnr,  and  if  done  properly,  the  varnish  will  be  found  an 
effectoBl  and  lasting  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  as 
gutta  percha  often  contains  small  particles  of  iron,  &c., 
from  the  circumstance  of  6\d  gutta  pwcha  being  often  re- 
manufiwtured.  F.  D . . . .  h. 


TO  CLEAN  A  OLAS3  PLATE. 

Sin, — One  of  your  correspondents  recommenda  old  collo- 
dion as  being  very  good  for  cleaning  glass  plates.  I  think 
your  readers  would  find  the  fidlowiogleH  Ixonblesomo,  and 
cheaper: — 

Make  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  water  (not  strong); 
place  io  it  the  glasses  to  be  ckancd ;  let  them  remain  for 
about  12  hours,  then  take  out,  and  set  to  dry ;  clean  and 
polish,  when  wanted,  with  dry  cloth  or  wash-leather.  This 
method,  attiiough  very  simple,  I  have  found  to  be  the  most 
effectual  in  removing  greasei  ftod  in  obtaining  a  brilliant 
polish.  G.  N.  B. 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PnOTOGRAPHT. 

Do  not  put  the  plate  Into  the  bath  too  soon  i^ter  coating 
■with  collodion. 

If  vertical  lines  appear  on  large  plates  after  devek>pment, 
do  not  put  the  plate  in  the  bath  in  the  usual  way,  bat 
reverse  ft,  so  that  ihe  topar  driest  part  enters  the  silver 
solution  first. 

Always  keep  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera  covered  with  a 
black  cloth  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 

Do  not  be  hasty  in  observing  a  change  in  litmus  paper. 

Do  not  let  any  silver  solutions  get  too  low  in  strength. 

Do  not  spare  any  troublein  cleaning  glass  plates;  tveathing 
on  them  while  holding  them  in  a  slopug  luiection.  Don't 
do  this  in  your  operating-room. 

Do  not  ever  pom-  collodion  without  wiping  the  neck  and 
tx)p  of  the  bottle. 

X)o  not  make  a  paose  in  Inuuenizig  a  plate  in  the  nitrate 

bath. 

Do  not  lift  a  plate  front  the  bath  too  soon. 
Do  not  put  away  any  materials  dirty,  as  dry  dirt  is  less 
easily  moved. 


ANS^TEBS  TO  MINOR  QXIEBIES. 

pLATE-CLBAlfiNa  LiQUiD.— ^  Subaci-iber  wishei  to  know 
how  the  solutions  for  cleaning  glass  platee  are  made,  W'e  have 
recently  been  making  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subjecl; 
nnd  we  think  that  we  are  now  enaUed  to  place  our  readers  in 
])ossession  of  a  receipt  which,  if  used  properly,  will  cause  a 
failure  from  the  employment  of  dirty  glasses  to  he  looked  upon 
as  a  thin^  of  the  past.  Flitce  a  couple  of  handfUls  of  commoa 
palt  in  a  jugj  and  pour  a  pint  of  boilmg  water  over  it.  Stir  for 
Fome  time,  allow  to  cool,  and  filter.  Mix  together  equrf  parts  of 
fine  rotten-stone  and  tripoli,  and  add  about  a  tetupoonfUl  of  this 
mixture  to  eve^  six  ounces  of  the  above  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt.  To  use  it,  shake  the  bottle  weO,  and  smear  a  little 

the  mixture  over  the  pkte,  witii  the  flngers  or  an  dd  doth. 
Now  clean  it  well  o^  by  briskly  rabbing  with  a  dean  olotti,  and 
^nve  the  last  polbh  in  the  usual  manner.  The  crystallisation  of 
the  salt,  which  takes  place  on  the  suri^  of  i^e  plate  when  the 
mixture  is  gmeared  over,  seema  to  loosen  the  dirt  from  the  sur- 
fooe  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  after  ftictiiHi  with  the 
cloth  brings  away  all  surfiice  impurities.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  salt  be  left  on  the  edges  of  the  pktes,  or  it  will  decom- 
pose the  ulver  bath. 


ToNiHO  Glass  Tbinspakhtcies.— 0.  P.  Q.  after  taking 
the  picture  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  wasl^  over  with  very  weak 
chloride  of  gold,  a  greenish  tinge  is  obtained,  which  is  very  good 
for  foliage ;  by  washing  it  over  with  perchloride  of  mereury, 
there  is  a  more  or  loss  brown  tinge  given,  according  to  the  time 
it  renuuns  on ;  if  it  be  kept  on  a  long  time,  it  becomes  whitened. 
If,  instead  of  developing  the  picture  with  pyr<M:aUic  add,  it  is 
developed  with  sulphate  of  iron,  it  is  at  first  rather  feeble ;  but 
if  that  be  washed  over  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  gives  a 
rich  brown.  The  ultimate  colour  of  a  picture  can  hamty  be 
told  when  it  is  wet,  the  ooloitf  changing  very  condderaUy  when 
diy.  A  wet  picture  has  usually  a  reddish  tinge^  which  diaap- 
pearswhmdry.  Some  kindj  of  varnish  restore  that  tint,  othni 
do  not. 

Albuminate  op  Silvee.— 0.  D.  If  dilate  albumen  or  white 
of  egif  be  added  to  a  weak  Bdution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  nlver  with  the  albumen  will  be  precipitated, 
which  has  been  termed  by  chemists  albuminate  of  nlver.  It  is 
a  white  bo4y>  sensitive  to  l^ht,  1^  the  action  of  which  it  is 
changed  to  a  brick  red  cdour. 

ExTBHFOBB  Sbl  d^Ob  Bath.— OfiW.  8  gnuns  chlwide  of 
gold  di^lved  in  16  ounces  of  water,  and  32  grains  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water ;  add  tiie  solution 

gdd  gradosUy  to  that  of  soda,  agitating  at  eadi  addition. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

V  otHdM  of  At  lat<  momtnt  *«  eompOtd  lu  M  WMil  Mtr  Imam  m 
Cotomiitgfnm  tkU  numiti'. 

W.  L.  S.— Tbo  only  ntBrance  to  Sir  J.  Hendiel's  newlr  discomvd  metal, 
junouiiun,  wDI  b«  finnd  tn  tha  "FHonMXAniio  Kswa,"  toL  L  p.  SIL 

OiiEXTAUs.— To  Mtia  a  floUrlength  portrait  bi  jrour  room  yoa  moct  tin  a 
lens  oT  a  veiy  ahort  fbeu— not  more  than  4  InctM 

Hioucur.— we  cannot  glreroa  a  TeiV  deSnlla  answer  to  fcnu-qnettkm— U 
Is  M  rague;  yon  had  better  look  i^nt,  and  Jadg«  for  ^ oanelf  of  the  roqiil- 
sltca  G>r  portaUUty  In  a  camen. 

Wkll-wmcrb  — The  nriMtaiiea  yoa  obtained  wm  Kly^rrrtilsbM  fat  a  aafl- 
(dently  pore  state  far  photographic  purposes.  If  required  cfaemlcADj  para, 
•ereral  fbrthar  tedlouf  opentlons  will  hare  to  be  perfbnned,  whkh  wonU 
reqalre  the  appUanoes  of  a  wdl-appoloted  dbemkMl  laboratory. 

K— Tba  qneaUon  as  to  ealaii^iig  ue  pteturet  will  be  treated  of  ibotfly.  A 
telescopic  ot||oct^ue  will  not  aiuwer  thapurpoM  so  wall  u  a  portrait 
comMnatkm.  Wet  colkxHoo  la  the  only  fsaalUe  prooeaa.  A  cameraombta 
of  being  ooosMerably  elongated  wSl  anawer  aU  j-onr  reqQlieiDeala,ir  It  ba 
properly  aorolltd  with  leoaea. 

B.  T.  R.  K.— try  to  become  am  wMt  flio  apparatM  tad  prooeaaea  haw  ao 
generally  la  aae  beAw«  yoa  atimipt  tagmrtnieata,  Wbat  yoa  want  camot 
be  yet  properly  managed,  except  by  the  ntoat  aktlftd  operMora. 

n.  S.  L— We  are  mwdt  obliged  by yoar  oontribnUons  of  "What  to  aroid." 
Tit  the  cotkxlio-albninen  preeaaa  matead  of  Fotb«glll'a  t  tt  aeeaaa  to  be  tarn 
ffenerally  liked. 

J.  SA!iDBBaoH.— Tbo  priata  ara  not  wy -rlgoroaa,  bat  they  seem  Io  noalaa 

mil,  liiliiu  sii  iliriai'lj  nhiafnl  We  shall  be  very  pleaMd  to  hare  a  deooii^ 

tion  of  your  process  If  yon  wilt  fhvimr  as  with  It, 
U.  E.  B.—Tamlah  them  with  gum  araUcv  aa  recomiDended  reoeatly. 
T.  H  W.— 1.  Pat  a  aman  atop  In  tmO,  %.  Oealar  inapeetloB  of  a  pi— ana 

framo  irfU  teach  yon  more  than  we  oan  afford  space  to  deaeribet  S.  BU 

months  or  mora. 

C.  a.  B.— I.  Wehiqwtobo  able  soon  to  gfveftirther  Midealara  t.  Tea;  not 
so  good,  however,  aa  some  we  hare  given  preTloady. 

Truo.— The  spots  an  most  likely  dne  to  tha  collodkn,  not  the  ftxing  solutioa. 

Study  the  lessons  on  coloorlng  itow  hi  pngntt,  and  ftr  the  colours  cooaolt 

oar  Bdrertlstng  cohntna 
A.  H  T.— Stady  the  leeaona  oa  cokiarlag. 

Ax  Old  Daockkkzotvpist.— We  are  sorry  we  are  imsUe  to  bdp  our 

eorreapondeitt,  bat  having  nerer  tiled  tha  preeaaa  we  are  anaUatoglftM 

(^hiion.  The  description  was  given  correctly. 
Wiiaox— The  kind  of  vamlab  yon  mention  la  Jaat  the  ona  whkli  la  wanted, 

aitd  we  BhaQ  feel  greatly  obliged  by  mr  carreapondent  flsTonitag  wkk 

the  reoelpt.  SO  grains  to  tba  onaea  la  aqaal  to  aboot  6  per  cent 
a.  C— Addaftw  dropaor  an  atoobolk  solutioa  of  Iodine:  If  that  does  not 

remeiiy  It,  the  cwOodkm  le  bad. 
Hs.— Toar  firal  qnery  la  already  anawaiad.  AU  pMogenle  HChts  aufce  a 

tefrible  (knw  and  amoke,  and  iMr  anoeeas  ta  wr  iparllaL 
H.  L.— Tod  added  too  mach  carbonate  of  soda  In  the  fiiat  place.   Add  a  llttla 

acetic  add,  a  drop  at  a  time,  tmtn  it  abowa  an  aoM  leactmt  to  lUraas  paper. 
Pooa  Tox  C^nia  aatond  fonnnln  la  tha  bm;  try  u  with  the  addlden  of 

one  drop  of  nitric  add  to  IS  onneca  of  the  hath. 
N.— The  lens  may  be  a  very  good  one,  bat  It  la  not  larga  anoagh  to  cover  Um 

Mi  of  yonr  camera.  No  amngeoMat  of  stops  wlU  remedy  tUa. 
CommanlcalfonB  decUood  with  thanks i—H.  R._J.  A.  8.— S.  H.  B.— J.  B.— 

Photo. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  la  <Mwr  soeh  M  w* 
•re  aniUde  to  give,  or  It  liaa  wpaond  in  reoant  nnmlNn  of  tit*  "Pnovo- 
oxArnicNiwa:"— He.  CL— Edwin.— W,  P.— C-Tmpoa.— A  Prencbwnn. 

la  TxTKi-E.  R.— B.  W.— Q.  W.  H.-H.  C.  J.-J.  a&-8en.  8ol-^  P.  & 
— Glider.- W.  R.  a-a— B.  T.  T^^anhner.—W.  II.  W^Iodhla^OM 
ol  Devon.— T.  Barrett.— J,  T.-C.  A  M.-A.  W. 


On  account  of  the  immenao  nambcrorimpMiaatlettaswereodve,  wecamM 
promlM  Immediate  answers  to  qoecka  of  no  general  faiiereat. 


V  AHedltedJeeminsatoaianaahoaMbaaairiMiaiallr.  C^eoM^asse 
ofHessraVettor  andQBlpla,lABdlaSaaTagaTant>  Piivatelatsmfiic tt« 
Editor,  if  addreaaed  to  1^00,  tff§^^e"S'6^t5rt30g^ 


THE   PHOTOaEAPHIC  NEWS 


tou  I.,  Ko.  U,'—2koemher  lO,  185&, 


Wh  hsTo  before  os  n  full  report  of  the  proceedinga  of  the 
last  moetlng  of  tiie  Fhotograpliic  Society  ;  and  eihonld  feel 
vinrSliiig  to  give  it  the  space  trliich  nught  be  occupied  by 
sutter  aion  intereating,  vere  we  not  amdom  to  explain 
vigrtfae  OooaeUof  tidaSoefet^Kn  denxDiiaof  exardsingaD 
taatuivt  oontrol  awe  tlie  nporte  of  ita  {nroceedinga.  The 
business  of  the  evening  vad  inangnrated  by  the  anuoonce- 
Bieot  firom  the  Cfaumian  ibai  Dr.  Percy  had  retired  £rom 
the  office  of  Tice  President,  and  by  the  notice  of  the 
vitfadiminl  £ronx  the  Connctl  of  the  Bight  Hononrable  Sir 
George  Ckrk,  Bart.,  and  of  the  ordinary  routine  racanciee 
in  the  Oonnd].    Strange  to  say,  the  retirement  of  theee 
gentlemen  firom  office  In  this  .  Society  ^ras  unaccompanied 
by  any  obserrationB  upon  the  great  loss  which  sach  retire- 
ment Toukl  oocafiion  to  any  adentific  aociety,  and  especially 
to  9BB  like  thi  London  Phoiqgraphie  Society,  irhioh  has 
much  need  not  only  of  the'scient^  ability  of  theae  eaineni 
men,  but  of  tlldr  mattiired  jddgmeitt  in  ififlnencing  the 
KCtioWf  the  Cooncil  of  which  they  wore  two  of  the  Inightest 
ornaments.   This  silence  is  not  prophetic  of  good,  and  the 
Choizman  as  the  mouthpiece  of  tiie  Council  ztodoubt  deemed 
it  wiae  to  pats  over  the  ninf<vtune  in  solemn  silence.  We 
a|qpredat«  the  wisdom  o!  the  Council  in  ai^pting  this  eoQrtt. 
BntirbatatewetOBlyof  thoseiileiabers  preHut  #  ho  cotdd 
bear  of  tbe  retiraaent  of  the  two  gentlemen,  one  of  wbota 
(Sr.  Penj)  vu,  we  beliere,  among  the  first  (oipnatora  of 
the  Socie^,  without  an  inqtiiry  as  to  tbe  oaose  <^  it,  or 
without  a  single  ex|a«aaon  of  regret  or  empathy  for  the 
cause  of  a  retirement  in  which  only  the  Society  eui  be  the 
losers?    But  this  apathy  was  followed  by  a  reaction.  The 
fink  moving  cause  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Chairman, 
and  at  oooa  apeet  the  usually  placid  urbanity  of  his  de- 
uKUour,  was  what  he  i^ipears  to  have  considered  the  imperti- 
nent asEorance  of  a  member  who  dared  to  question  the  right  oi 
dtt  dictatorial  powa  of  the  Coondl  in  nondnating  fbr  election 
thow  jwtsoDB  only  wbom  th^  dedde  in  Becret  oonchre  should 
or  OBght  to  aui^ly  the  TacandeB  which  occur  in  fhe  ConncH. 
Kow  WG  have  referred  to  the  Sodom's  rales,  and  we  take 
the  Uberty  of  saying  ibst  Ihe  question  was  a  very  reason- 
able one,  and  one  on  which  at  no  distMit  period  the  members 
may  hare  good  cause  to  ask  themselves,  why  they  permit 
an  infringement  of  the  right  of  free  election  of  tiicir 
rqwesentatires  in  the  Council  to  grow  up  among  ihem. 
We  eaanot  snppose  the  memben  of  this  Sodety  are 
km  bitiOlgent,  or .  ism  indepesdeBt,  than  those  oC  other 
photographic  flodeties ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Conneil 
do  not  ^em  them  competent  to  be  entrusted  with  any 
real  management  of  their  own  aSairs.    It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  as,  that  the  Chairman  should  have 
promoted  discord  by  desiring,  in  a  rather  mandatory  manner, 
the  inquiring  member  to  "sit  down";   and  Buooeseive 
repetitiona  of  ^is  imperious  demand  at  once  acted  npcm 
the  meeting  as  a  tocsin  of  discord.    The  confosion  which 
followed  defies  description.   In  the  midst  of  cheers  and 
hiairr,  the  Chairman  was  asked  when  the  Council  intended 


to  fullil  the  promise  made  by  tbem  in  Ikfay  last^  to  submit 
a  rational  and  sensible  code  of  mlea  for  their  consideration, 
in  lieu  of  the  regulations  now  in  force,  under  which  the 
Council  exercise  irreapondble  power.    To  ronind  the 
Council  of  their  breach  «f  fiiith  was  midtoMj  unpalatable, 
and  the  iaabilily  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  to  answer 
gave  rise  to  exprcfisioiHi  of  disqiprobation,  and  hereupon  loud 
cries  of  "  Carbon,"    Carbon,"  arose.  .Then  Mr.  Pouncey, 
whose  name  has  been  of  late  rather  prdmiittntly  associated 
with  the  new  process  of  Carbon-printing,  stood  forward  to 
deliver,  as  it  was  supposed,  an  iutercsting  lecture,  illnstrative 
of  his  alleged  discovery.    But  the  force  of  a  bad  example 
had  ite  inflnence  upon  even  Mr.  Pouncay— he  too  had  be-  , 
come  infected  with  the  disorder  of  the  evening— and  con- 
descended to  impart  nothing  beyond  an  attack  npon  ooiselves 
and  Hr.  Fos  Talbot  in  particuhv,  and  all  others  in  general, 
who  had  not  exprened  approval  of  a  pocesa  of  whichhecalb 
hiaMtf  tiie  invenira ;  and  of  which  ho  can  give  n«  otiiei' . 
descriptioa  thas  the  production  of  a  certtUn  number  oC 
prints,  while  with  an  air  of  self-snffidency  be  proclaims,  - 
"  these  beautiful  prints  are  produced  by  my  process,  and  I . 
challcDge  any  one,  even  Fox  Talbot,  to  produce  a  diver  print ' 
to  equal  them."   Tb^  was,  however,  an  oasis  to  bs  found 
in  tiie  evening's  eRtertaiasient,  which  rdieved  it  of  it* 
barrenness  of  utility,  in  wlut  fiiU  Stm  tiie  li^  of  Mr. 
IWalone.  This  gentleman,  iasome  velt-directedobservations, 
endeavoured  to  place  Mr.  Pounoeyand  his  "  befttttiftal  prints*' ' 
in  ^eir  proper  position  in  the  BcaW  of  photographic  art. 
Bat  Iiilr.  Malone  might  as  weU  have  been  silent,  for  he 
only  created  addlUonal  exdtement,  which  found  vent  in  a 
cross  fire  or  enfilat^ng  of  tiie  enemy,  by  an  interposition  o^' 
observations,  not  only  remarkable  for  thdf  oddity,  but  irri'  I 
tating  in  the  extreme  by  their  personality.   The  previous  , 
rashness  of  the  Chairman  broug^  on  a  vm  tnertus,  whidi 
raidwed  him  so  insendUa  to  the  growing  turbulence  of  the 
meeting,  M  to  neecidtate  the  tidag  of  ma  good  IHaid  Ifr.  v 
"^gnolee  to  remonstoate  against  it. 

The  previous  reputation  of  ISt.  Batdwich  might  hare  boou 
deemed  of  sufficient  weight  to  restore  a  tone  sober  serlous- 
noBB  to  Ijie  volatile  ^rits  of  the  meetmg,  but  tike  result 
proved  "  there  was  nae  hide  about  tlte  hoose."  For,  as  is  . 
witnessed  in  incantation  scenes,  to  make  up  for  Iba  want  of 
sense  in  the  dialogue,  resort  is  had  to  fire,  flame,  and  smoke, 
and  oakmiB,  red,  green,  and  blue,  are  |ffofuae1y  generated , 
inaninvooatimtolffii^aptlie  '*&miliar  fiend"  of  the  ope- 
rator; i^sortbf  pantomime  was  macted  by  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  with  the  view  to  bring  up  the  "  flnniliar  floid," 
but  with  a  vain  rcsolt,  for  the  "fiend"  would  not  appear. 
In  plain  words,  the  operation  proved  a  failure.  "  The  paper 
Was  not  so  good  as  could  be  wished,"  and  such  like  excuses, 
by  way  of  palliaticm  for  the  inability  of  the  demonstrator  to 
render  that  dear  to  ihe  evidence  of  the  bsboo  of  sight  iriiieh 
hie  writtm  paper  has  ftOed  to  ooarey  to  tbe  nndsntanding, 
inasmuch  as  that  a  barleycorn  of  informati^>na  ] 
boshd  of  chaff  in  which  it  mdMm^  ^yOlsmi 
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failed  to  restore  even  a  half-tone  to  the  audience,  left  as 
much  impresBioD  on  ita  hearers  as  the  secret  of  Mr.  Pouncey's 
Carbon-printing  process ! 

We  hope  we  have  done  impartial  justice  to  this  exciting 
occacdon.  Can  our  readers  now  woudw  at  the  ol^ecUon 
ot  the  Council  to  our  pabUdiing  the  proceedingB  which 
talu  place  at  their  monthly  nwetiiiei  7  We  can  now  under- 
stand why  the  i^eeial  tagxa  of  the  Sociely  ie  deoned  ihs 
fitting  channd,  tluroogh  which  the  members  who  do  not 
attend  the  meetings  are  to  be  apprised  of  the  numerous 
exhilatioiis  at  head  quarts,  by  a  facile  traoqwntion  of  the 
whole  genus  of  farces  into  genteel  conedy  or  the  more 
serious  drama. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHOXOGRAPHT  TO  WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 

BT    KB.   B.  HUNT. 

NuuEBOUs  experimrats  have  firrau  time  to  time  been  made 
to  wodnoe  photograi^  pictures  upon  boz-inx)d  of 
sucn  a  character  that  the  wood  engraver  would  be  enabled 
to  work  upcn  them.  Hitherto  socceBB  has  not  attended 
these  effort* ;  but  firom  some  examples  which  we  have  lately 
seen,  there  is  erery  reason  for  su[i^oaug  that  the  desired 
end  will  shortly  be  accomplished. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  producing  very  perfect  photographic  pictures 
luion  box-wood  blocks.  Even  by  applying  the  nitrate  or 
the  chloride  of  silver  to  the  aurfuce  of  the  wood,  very  satis- 
ftetory  photographs  could  be  obtained ;  but  the  difficully  in 
this  case  is,  that  the  sUrer  salt  gives  a  brittlenesB  to  the 
wood,  and  it  is  liable  to  "  chip  off  "  under  the  tool,  hence  it 
is  not  ponible  to  produce  fine  lines. 

By  coating  the  wood  wit^  albumen  ^jUs  has  been  avoided, 
"bat  the  wood-engrtTer  oompUins  of  the  presence  of  the 
film  of  albumen  prerenting  him  from  working  with  his  usual 
fecilitr.  This  oqjeqtion  is,  however,  almost  entirely  over- 
come oy  the  use  of  collodion,  the  attenuated  film  offering 
■oarcely  any  obstruction  to  the  engraver^s  tool.  All  that  is 
neceasary  is,  to  aikpt  one  of  the  so-called  dry  collodion  pro- 
C€«8ee,  uid  to  obtain  from  a  good  negative  on  glass  a  positive 
cop^  on  ihe  block.  It  is  important  that  the  processes  should 
be  Buuplified  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring 
the  wood.  It  is  well  to  coat  every  part  of  the  wood,  except 
the  fiu»,  with  a  thin  layer  of  transparent  varnish,  so  t^t 
the  iodised  collodion  may  be  applied,  and  the  /ace  dipped 
idto  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  without  ihe  risk  of 
lufviog  any  absorption.  Again,  in  the  slight  fixing  process 
which  is  necesBuy,  no  very  high  desree  of  permanence  bdng 
required,  this  varnish  also  protects  tne  wood.  By  employing 
a  somewhat  slug^sh  collodion  process,  very  charming  pic- 
tures may  be  obtained,  and  rendWed  si^ficiently  permanent.) 

'  Now  arise  the  wood-en^ver^  difficulties.  He  has  hem 
trained  to  cut  along  certain  well-defined  lines,  but  he  doee 
not  understand  woning  upon  a  drawing  in  which  there  are 
none  of  these  lines.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  QueBtacm  of 
education;  the  ccavrattiooal  system  must  be  atNUubned; 
and  the  engraver  must  be  taueht  to  use  some  judgment  in 
the  execution  of  his  work.  ItTias  been  propoeed  that  prac- 
tised draughtsmen  should  be  employed  to  indicate,  by  lines 
on  "the  photograph,  where  the  wood  should  be  cut.  This 
would  be  still  preserving  the  same  mechanical  system  which 
at  present  exists.  Something  beyond  thius  re(juired ;  and 
a  .class  of  cngravero  must  be  educated  to  work  directly  &om 
the  photograph,  without  any  advoititious  aid.  We  have 
before  us  a  npresentatiou  of  an  am^ora,  tjiot<^aphed  on 
wood,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Do  THUe,  ^  Glerken- 
wen,  which  is  in  itself  an  admirable  example  ot  what  may  { 
be  done.  This  woodcut  shows  that  no  reu  difficulty  exists 
in  the  production  of  photagrapbic  jdcturee  upon  bmc-wood 
blocks,  which  may  be  cat,  agd  from  which  ve^  beaut^ 
imjnaaom  may  be  obtained. 


The  advantages  of  such  an  application  are  manifold.  The 
truthfulness,  in  the  first  ^lace,  is  ooe  of  its  greatest  recom- 
mendations; and  fw  ol)}ectB  which  have  any  ndation  to 
science,  this  is  paramount  to  every  other  conaidwation.  The 
rapidity  ai  ^oduction  is  anoUiar  advantage,  since  it  would 
enable  autlion  and  publishers  to  be  &r  more  libwal  in  tfadr 
.iUustratious  t^n  they  can  aiford  to  be  at  present. 

At  tiiis  time  we  have  engraving  advanced  to  a  high 
degree  oflexcdlence,  and  we  vary  justly  admire  Eremite; 
but  if  we  could  at  once  traqpfer  to  the  wood  ^e  copy  of  a 
negative  on  glass  which  repre^nted  some  scene  of  sacred  or- 
historic  intereet,  how  much  more  satisfactory  would  it  be  to 
all  I  We  know  that  the  wood-engraver  is  supplied  witli 
photographs  of  machinery  and  other  objects,  which  he  copies 
with  great  labour  by  the  pencil  on  wood.  The  same  photo- 
graph on  the  wood  should  be  at  once  available ;  and  instead 
of  the  pencil,  the  wood-cutter  should  be  instructed  to  use 
the  graver.  The  perfection  of  such  reproductions,  as  it 
regards  the  reUtive  dimenaons,  distances,  &c.,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  debdls,  would  be  wifiuliug  reconuoenda- 
tions.  We  learn  that  the  wood-aagravers  of  Germany  we 
now  arailing  themsdres  of  lAiotcwrMhy  to  a  oonaiderable 
extent ;  and  we  hope  we  ihaU  not  be  loi^  befbre  we  Taxn  to 
refer  to  English  exampka  of  ttus  most  Uautiful  a|^licatioa 
to  a  veiy  bonitiM  art. — Art  Jovmal. 

IWe  have  recently  succeeded  in  entirely  overo(»ung  all 
the  difficulties  which  have  hithvto  prevented  this  ap^ca- 
tion  of  photogr^diy  ih»n  bdn^;  genmUr  empk^ed;  and  in 
an  early  number  we  intend  gtring  a  fliu  deacription  d  the 
proceiB.] 

ON  AN  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  HITHERTO  UN- 
KNOWN. 

BT  U.  inkPCE  DS  ST.  TtCTOB. 

The  fidlowing  is  an  extract  firom  the  ^per  referred  to, 
which  wai  read  hj  M.  Chevrenilf  tiie  diatingniabcd  Fftaoch 
Academician,  at  a  meeting  of  the  learned  body  of  which  be 
is  a  member. 

In  the  two  previous  memoirs  that  I  have  published  on 
tliis  subject,  it  hss  been  seen  that  the  light  gives  to  certain 
bodies  the  property  of  reducing  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  that  tnis  property  continues  to  exist  in  bodies  kept  in 
darkness  during  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  depending ' 
on  the  nature  of  the  insolated  body  and  the  conditions  in 
which  it  is  placed  after  insolation. 

The  effects  of  which  I  am  about  to  have  the  honour  of 
informing  the  Academy,  are  similar  to  thoee  referred  to  in 
the  memoin  read  on  the  16th  November,  1857,  and  the 
iBt  March,  1858. 

To  evid^ce  on  porous  bodies,  oiganic  or  inorganic,  Uie 
action  (tf  the  light  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  it  suffices, 
after  inaidation,  to  place  them  in  presence  of  a  sheet  of 
sensitive  paper  preptu^  with  the  chlorids  of  sUver,  or  to 
pour  on  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  fdlver. 

But,  that  the  light  may  act  on  organic  or  inorganic  aub- 
stancee,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  finely  divided ;  and 
that  the  action  <^  the  light  on  an  inorganic  substance  may  be 
rendered  visible  after  its  exercise  by  a  colouring  or  reduction 
of  the  metallic  salts— such,  for  example,  as  the  salts  of  gold 
and  silver — it  is  necessary,  as  is  already  known,  and  as  I  ^11 
again  demonstrate,  that  an  (n^anic  bw^  be  {veeent,  at  least 
if  the  salt  be  not  a  chloride,  an  iodide,  or  a  btuuide  o£ 
mlrer. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  division  of  matter  suffices  for  the 
action  of  light  to  take  place  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  on 
the  nitrato  of  uranium ;  but  it  does  not  suffice — for  the 
ooburing  or  reduction  of  nitrate  nlvor  and  ai^^  of 
uranium,  to  reduce  the  salts  (tf  gold  and  silver. 

I  prove  it  by  the  experiments  I  have  made,  and  the  resnlte 
I  have  obtained. 

I  first  estabUshed  ti»  fact  that  t^e  crystals  of  fused'nitrate 
(tf  silver  were  insensible  to  the  light,  if  they  were  well  crys- 
tallised and  exompt  firom  9II  organic  m^^^^^^^^l  nme 
Digi  ized  by 
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'of  the  ayBtals  of  nitrate  of  nranium  and  eryBtaUiBecl  cMrganic 
acids. 

"Tba  fbOowing  are  th6  experiments  I  made  on  the  diviBioii 
of  m&tter : — ponred  on  the  fiwhly-broken  edges  of  a  porce- 
lain plate  (tendre  or  opaque),  a  scuution  of  nitrate  of  ulver 
Trhicn  had  been  fiised ;  I  afterwards  exposed  it  to  the  fitu, 
haTiuff  taken  the  precaution  to  pxitect  the  part  from  the 
light  by  means  of  a  screen,  and  to  preserre  the  other  from 
aU  oiganic  matter.  After  an  inGolation  of  about  an  hour,  I 
conM  not  penSeirethe  slightest  colouring  in  the  insohtted  part ; 
bat  the  action  of  the  light  had  tMken  place :  for,  when  I  poured 

'  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  a  Bolutk)h  of  chloride  of  sodium,  I  saw, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed  in  darkness,  the  chloride  of 
silrer  blacken  on  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  which  had 
been  acted  tipon  by  tfie  light ;  this  same  part  blackened  very 
ra^dly  if  the  whole  were  exposed  to  diffused  light. 

The  resulte  were  the  same  if  the  edges  of      plate  were 
instated,  impregnated  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  mtrate 
of  rilver  was  afterwards  poured  on. 
On  Ideating  these  experiments  on  hard  and  vitrified ; 

"poTcdaon,  Hie  same  effects  were  jirodiieed,  only  more  feebly, 
because  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  one  operated  on  ground 
gUm. 

If  the  edges  of  an  opaque  porcelain  plate  (freshly  broken) 
are  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  it 
wiU  be  in  vain  to  inaolate  it,  if  there  be  no  trace  of  organic 
matter ;  the  salt  of  uranium  will  not  reduce  the  salts  of  gold 
or  dlTa",  as  it  does  when  insolated  in  presence  of  organic 
matter:  bat  the  action  of  the  tight  has  taken  place,  for  if 
one  nours  on  the  edge  nitrate  of  silver  containing  a  little 
stan^  or  gum,  and  afterwards  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
or  gsllic  add,  a  cobaring^  will  bajperceived  on  the  insolated 
part?  -aad  the  same  remits  if  mtrate  of  oDrer  has  been 
insolated. 

To  experiment  with  a  soluble  substance,  the  sheet  of  papa: 
is  most  suitable,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  porous  and  of 
an  organic  nature,  which  is  indispensable  ror  the  action 
exercised  by  the  light  to  be  rendered  evident. 

To  experiment  with  a  soluble  sabatance,  a  sheet  of  paper 
is  impregnated,  and  left  to  dry  in  obscurity,  afterwards 
exposed  to  the  light,  taking  care  to  mask  a  portion  of  it  by 
means  of  an  opaque  screen,  or  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
with  a  photographic  negative.  After  the  insolation,  it  must 
be  bnn^t  in  presence  of  a  substance  which  shall  be  a  re- 
agent  tea  the  insolated  soluble  substance,  and  a  photographic 
picture  is  then  developed ;  this  induces  me  to  say  now 
that  one  may  practise  photography  with  the  snbstance 
naearest  at  hand,  or  render  visible  the  action  of  the  light  on 
every  species  of  organic  or  inorganic  substance,  provided 
that  ft  substance  be  employed  as  a  developing  agent, 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the  insolated 
enWance. 

The  iHTincipal  re-agente  to  employ  for  demonstrating  the 
me&fa  of  the  lieht  are,  the  salto  (n  gold  and  mlvtt,  the  tinc- 
tures of  turnsole  and  curcuma,  and  the  iodide  of  potasmum, 
fct  ordinary  paper  of  commerce  sized  with  starch. 

In  numy  substances  acted  upon  by  the  light,  the  activity 
communicated  manifests  itself  ,befddes,  by  aremarkable  insolu- 
bility :  they  may  be  washed  in  abundance  of  water  "without 
disKdving;  humidity,  eq>ecially  if  comlaned  with  heat, 
makes  them  very  promptly  lose  the  activity  acquired  by  the 
inaolation,  and  th%  again  become  soluble. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  humidity  and  heat  astonish- 
ingly accderate  the  reduction  of  metals  under  the  influence 
oC  Hgfat. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  operations  may  be  revmed, 
and  the  same  results  obtained ;  which  I  propose  to  demon- 
etRLtehwciting  some  of  my  e^>erim^ts. 

A'aUitAf  paper  impr^^ted  with  a  solution  of  chknide 
of  gold,  covcroi  with  a  photographic  native,  and  insolated, 
-produces  an  image  when  passed  in  a  solution  nitrate  of 
anuiinmi  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  BolplAte  of  copper,  of 
UdilDride  of  menory,  or  of  salts  of  tin. 
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— if  the  paper  be  preTiously  impr^nated  witii  t}ne  of  the 
salts  just  mentioned,  and  afterward  passed  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  ihe  reanlt  will  be  the  same.  A  sheet  ot 
paper  impr^piated  with  a  solution  of  nitarate  of  uranium, 
insolated  nn^  s  photc^pliie  negative,  psssed  aftenraidt 
in  a  Bolutitm  of  red  pmssiate  of  potash,  gives  a  beautiful  red 
picture,  which  is  fixed  by  well  washing  it  in  distilled  water ; 
the  light  has  no  senriUe  action  upon  it ;  heat  or  dehydratim 
makes  it  pass  to  a  maroon  brown ;  but  it  reassumes  its  red 
colour  by  cooling  or  hydration.  If  it  be  passed  in  a  solution 
of  salts  of  copper  without  washing,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  heat,  it  acquires  different  tones,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  the  heat.  The  primitive  picture  BtUl 
reduces  the  salts  of  gold  or  silver,  and  if  the  rod  proof  is 
passed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
in  oxahc  acid,  a  pcture  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
heat,  almost  identical  with  that  obtained  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  which  continues  after  the  cooling;  theredpiotore 
treated  with  sulphate  of  iron  gives  a  blue  pcture. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  the  red  ^ramaate  of 
potash  and  instwted,  will  ffxe  the  same  blue  {dctore,  if 
passed  in  a  solution  of  Inohloride  of  mercury  or  acidulated 
water ;  this  picture,'  formed  of  Prussian  blue,  is  greatly 
heightened  hj  the  action  of  4ieat,  by  the  va^urs  of  hydro- 
chloric and  mtric  acbls,  by  a  solution  of  oxahc  acid,  &c. 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  impr^;nated  with  red  prussiate  <^ 
potash,  pictures  of  difforoit  cOlonra  may  be  developed,  either 
successively  or  simultaneously,  1^  employing  suitable  re- 
agents— the  salts  of  silver,  of  cobalt,  aiKt  others. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  galhc  acid  and  inso- 
lated, treated  wiUi  the  iodide  of  potassium,  gives  a  latent  or 
feeble  picture,  which  wiU  become  very  vigorous  if  it  be 
afterwards  passed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  the  reverse 
of  what  one  does  in  ordinary  photographic  (derations. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  snlpnate  of  iron  and 
insolated,  treated  afterwards  with  iodide  of  potasrium  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  gives  an  analogons  result.  Impregnated 
witii  gallic  acid,  insolated  and  treated  with  the  proto-sul- 
Tphatta  of  iron,  the  diaet  of  paper  will  give  a  brown  or  black 
picture;  the  rendt  will  be  me  same  if  the  operatunis  be 
reversed. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  insolated,  gives  a  picture  with  the  protochloride  of  tin, 
Boda,  potassa,  and  the  sulphide  of  sodium. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  the  protochloride 
tin,  and  insomted,  gives  a  picture  with  the  sulphide  of 
sodium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  gdd,  and  nitrate 
of  ailver. 

A  sheet  of  p^)er  impr^^ted  with  chromic  acid  or  red 
chromate  of  potash,  and  insolated  under  a  negative,  gives, 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  a  red  purple  picture,  fontied  of 
chromate  of  ^ver ;  but  it  is  the  p^  protected  firam  the 
action  of  the  light  which  give  tiie  picture ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  obiomate  a£  silver  does  not  form  ita^  with  the 
chrraoate  <^  potasBa  acted  upon  by  the  light. 

Mwy  other  metallio  salts  arc  equally  sensible  to  the  light. 

The  importance  of  the  for^^ng  discoveries  of  M.  Kiipce 
de  St.  Victor,  may  not  at  first  strike  the  reader ;  neverthe- 
less, it  opens  a  field  to  photography  almost  as  extended  as 
chemistry  itsdf,  inasmuch  as  almost  all  soluble  chemical 
substances  are  rendered  available  in  the  practice  of  the  art'. 
Take  a  sheet  of  paj^r  and  impregnate  it  with  any  soluble 
substance,  let  it  dry  in  a  darkened  room,  and  then  insolate 
it  under  a  negative,  take  it  back  to  the  dark  room,  and  treat 
it  with  any  of  the  re-agents  capable  of  combining  with  the 
substance  operated  upon,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  of 
almost  any  colour  you  desire ;  for  example,  if  the  paper  ba 
impregnated  with  nitrate  <^  uranium,  exposed,  and  then 
treated  with  a  sedation  of  red  wnsuate  of  potash,  a  beantiM 
red  pictnre  will  be  obtained;  and  if  tfiis  be  afterwards 
trioated  with  nilphate  of  iron,  a  fine  blue  inctore  wilt  be 
produced;  andif  Other  re-agents  be  employed  instead  (if  th6 
snlphate  t>f  iron,  jictoreB-  t>f- diffiercnt^rolonrB -jnay 
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hi^  etags — Expouire. — As  most  operators  a^ree  that 
li^to  develc^ent  sLould  not  be  delayed  oejoad  two  or  three 
'.weeks,  of  course  it  raatters  not  ia  what  part  of  this  period 
-the  exposure  takes  place.  The  time  in  iuB  proceas  need  not 
Iw  measured  bo  exactly  as  with  any  other  kind  of  seositiTe 

£lAte  or  sheet,  but  an  appoximAte  idea  only  can  be  given, 
a  snmmert  with  sonBiune,  a  stweoscopio  landscape,  tens 
with  i  inch  opening,  will  average  1}  or  2  minutes.  With 
a  16  inch  focus  lens,  and  ^  inch  opening,  from  5  to  7 
iniuates  will  be  req[uiBite ;  but  in  a  dt»p  wood  I  hare  had 
to  expose  SO  and  85  minutes,  and  even  wet  collodion  would 
have  taken  10,  though  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly — so 
that  the  operator  must  judge  for  himself,  u  there  are  dark 
nooks  and  patches  in  his  picture,  he  moat  expose  for  them, 
he  can  remedy  over  exposure.    In  the  next  stage,  which  la 

6th — The  development,  my  method  differs  irom  the 
general  one.   J.  use 


Saturated  eolutlon  of  galHe  wid 
Mtrate  of  silrer,  6  graim... 
Glodal  acetic  acid,  5  drops  ... 
Plslilled  water        1  oz. 


8  pari*. 

Xport. 


Pour  watra  over  the  plate,  then  drain  and  level  the  plate, 
which  is  well  done  with  a  funnel  placed  in  a  round  hole,  cut 
in  an  old  box,  or  board  supported  at  each  end.  Pour  upon 
it  the  gallic  acid  and  silvo-  solatioa ;  cm  that  it  coven  the 
whole  plate,  and  thsa  it  may  be  left  tea  miDUtes  or  there- 
abouts, when  it  must  agau  he  kxdmd  at,  and  if  the  details 
arc  not  comiDg  out  pour  off  and  add  1  part  gallic  add  solu- 
tion, and  one  part  silver.  This  will  generally  give  the  blacks 
greater  intensity,  and  in  time,  betwixt  SO  minutee  and  on$ 
hour,  the  negative  should  be  fully  out ;  but  sometimes  it 
takei  much  longw  through  undfir-eiposure.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  took  ame  views  on  a  peculiarly  dark  day,  which  were 
tliree  houi-s  in  dercloiung,  although  in  the  last  hour  I  used 
an  equal  mixture  of  the  silver  and  gallic  acid  solutions. 
Yet  the  whites  are  as  tfaosparent  aa  though  they  ha4  been 
exposed  in  summer,  and  develc^>ed  in  huf  an  hoar.  The 
time  taken  by  development  seems  long,  and  would  be  so  for 
twenty  pictures,  but  it  is  ea^  to  dwekip  three,  four,  or 
even  a  doan  at  onco,  I  always  faring  out  a  quantity  at  the 
same  time,  to  this  quantU^  caSlf  takes  the  real  time 
that  one  or  two  would  if  tsought  out  singly.  4  good  picture 
in  Ihli,  tt  ia  erory  proeen,  sEould  have  dense  sky  and  tho 
vinnta  markings  in  the  shade. 

I  before  observed  that  this  mode  of  developing  differed 
irom  that  in  general  use.  My  own,  and  many  <^  my  frmnds' 
opinion,  is,  l£at  the  above  is  the  eatet,  and  gtvea  the  best 
half  tones.  I  have,  however,  known  many  operators  who 
pref»  the  cme  more  generally  used ;  so  I  will  give  that  as 
well,  ^t  the  b^finner  may  try  both,  and  mjuco  his  own 
.dunefr— 


SECOND  DEVKLOViKa  SOLCTIOlf. 


Gallic  acid  ... 
PyrogalUc  do. 
AJcotiol  .„ 
Glacial  acetic  add 
Pistilled  water 


1  drudin. 

20  ounces. 


In  a  dish  of  this  solatioD  plaoe  the  plate,  and  in  a  few 
niaoten  add  a  drop  or  two  (not  more)  itf  a  40  gnin  solution 
of  nibi^  of  bbItcv  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  the  devel^[anent 
will  be  complete  in  an  hour  or  two.  If  the  blacks  are  not 
intense  enough,  <»  if  the  development  seems  to  become  sta- 
tionary, add  a  few  drops  of  the  stiver  solution. 

The  measure  which  is  used  fw  the  g^c  aeid  and  silver 
shookl  be  perfectly  dean ;  indeed,  it  is  the  safest  way  ef 
jiroeeediag  to  wash  the  measure,  after  davdoping,  with  a 
fi^g  solution  of  f^anide  of  potassium,  and  after  tJmt,  well 
with  watCT.   Nothing  remakis  now  but  tho 

9th— Fixing  and  vamjshing. — It  was  the  costom  with 
many  (o  use  ciyaiude  of  potassium  to  fix  ^  (ollodio-albumen 

Contiiuud  from  page  146. 


iiegatives,  but  tJiisI  have  proved  to  be  a  great  mistska  by  fixf 
iug  one  by  this8alt,and  another  by  hyposulphite  of  soda^  and 
comparing  them.  In  tho  first  place,  the  tiine  it  would  ti^e 
to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver  out  of  the  "  whites "  by 
cyanide,  is  long  enough  for  the  opacity  of  ^e  "  Uac^  *'  to 
be  much-^very  much— iqjured.  Agaiu,  very  often  it  curb 
up  the  film,  so  that  in  drying,  marks  are  leu  lilw  cracks  in 
the  glass,  and  frequently  it  loosens  the  eoatiDg  so  that  it 
leaves  the  ^lass.  Hypoeal;^te  of  soda  is  free  mm  all  these 
&ults,  and  if  tiie  plato  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  1  os.  <rf  ^ 
latter  to  6  os.  of  water,  firom  lOto  20  minutes  will  suffice  to 
fix  it,  which  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  ydlow  colour  leaving 
the  unaffected  parts  transparent  and  clear.  Wash  gaotlyt 
and  leave  the  plate  in  water  for  an  hour,  renewing  the  water 
once  or  twice.  Wash  thw,  and  dry  by  gentle  bMt,  when 
it  must  be  v&mished.  Each  maker  has  this  way  to  use  his 
varnish  marked  upon  his  bottles— whether  with  heat  or.  no. 
That  which  I  use  requires  no  heat,  and  is  very  good  \  but 
man;^  prefer  that  which  ia  aj^ed  whilst  the  pme  is  warm. 
But  if  the  cold  plate  is  used,  it  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

Causes  of /allure. — This  I  always  look  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary chapter  In  the  description  of  any  process,  as  few  photo- 
graphers  are  chemists,  and  still  £awer  have  any  teacher  to 
appeal  to  in  case  of  failure.  The  greatest  reputed  drawback 
to  this  process  is  hUttering  of  the  plates.  1  nev^  had  but 
one  blister  out  of  hundreds  of  piirtures ;  but  my  friends 
occanonalljr  have  had  some  great  disappointments  Irqm  this 
cause,  and  in  every  instance  which  I  could  thoroughly  iaves- 
tig^  I  have  i^oved  that  thephites  wen  not  driM  pr^wriy 
a»er  albumenieing  the  coUo^on  film,  and  almoet  always 
that  they  were  stowed  away  damp  after  the  last  bath.  This 
does  not  ^ow  until  in  devewfang  small  blist^  rise  like  bub- 
bles, and  in  drying  leave  a  mark  which  is  printed. '  I  once, 
for  a  friend,  developed  a  lot  of  scenes  in  the  wilde^  part  of 
Scotland,  and  none  but  an  artist  could  imagine  my  vexation 
at  seeing  the  most  exi^uiaite  scenes  ^  ever  hehdd,  without 
any  ezcoptioo,  come  out,  and  then  be  spoiled  by  Uuters  libe 
bubbles  rising  as  thickly  as  rain-dr^pe,  and  spoiliBg  every 
plate. 

My  belief  is,  that  if  a  man  will  use  proper  coUodiim,  and 
attend  to  this  particular,  he  need  not  meet  with  this  failure. 
Kdther  thick  nor  thin  collodion  is  the  cause— that  I  proved, 
and  stated  my  experiments  in  one  of  the  jooraslsf  and  X 
have  cmae  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dther  ai|  uasoitaUo 
collodion  tx  the  want  of  drynoes  in  the  idatesi 

It  will  be  undentood  that  dust,  wl^  causes  spots  ^  the 
picture,  must  be  guarded  amunst.  ' 

Some  of  the  adrautt^es  (» this  process  seem  to  me  to  bft— 
the  keying  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  stated  to  bs  m 
an  average  three  wedts,  X  have,  however,  last  week  been 
using  a  lot  of  plates  prepared  in  August,  and  kept  since 
then  in  a  tin  box :  the  results  are  as  clear  in  the  li^ts  as  if 
they  were  not  a  week  dd— the  blacks  are  intense,  and  the 
minuteness  and  half-tone  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  pwfeafe 
as  I  ever  got.  Surdy  this  says  eiuwgh  tor  their  Ivaegivg 
qualities. 

Again,  I  am  using  tho  same  silver  bath  which  {  have  used 
two  years ;  of  cmrse,  having  replenished  it  often  with  a  4Q 
or  50  grain  solution  of  silver-  When  it  beomes  deei^y  dis- 
coloured, as  it  does  at  times,  I  add  a  little  ksolin,  shake  up, 
leave  for  a  few  hours  in  the  light  (I  find  the  light  aids  it  m. 
clearing),  then  filter  into  the  bath  again.  If  the  negative 
looks  v^  dirty,  when  dry  rub  it  gently  with  a  soft  eilk 
handkerchief,  and  this  will  often  remove  this  appearance,  as 
it  frequently  arises  from  a  dnndt  which  takes  place  ia 
devdoping;  but  this  is  very  ujdom  the  case  if  the  tliihgB 
are  dean. 

The  Btogea  of  this  process  seem  many  an4  intricate,  bat 
as  this  account  is  written  for  the  youngw  8tudflb%<#  must 
be  remembered  that  I  liave  made  uiem  separate  so  aa  not  to 
be  overlooked ;  and  I  believs  that  some  of  them  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  very  little  looge^  time  thai^  cteecrihed. 

My  ownbelief  is,  that  the  first  preparation,  up  to  the  Unw 
when  the  plstesare  dry,  insf  beperConMOhgr  cuiflight;  bat 
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let  not  the  b^iinner  try  mj  ezperimeata.  The  reason  why 
I  givd  this  opinion  is,  that  I  vas  once  preparing  a  lot  of 
plates,  whoi  a  friend  of  mine  threw  open  the  door,  and  the 
wiimhine  £eH  upon  three  or  four  befora  the  albumen  had  been. 
appHed.  These  I  marked  as  experimental,  but  in  bringing 
oat  tha  picturcB  I  could  paceivs  no  difference  whatever 
b^wixt  tnese  and  others  prniared  in  the  nioal  mannv. 

Aa  to  tha  xeBults  of  the  aWe  procesB,  I  must  x^a  the 
x«ader  to  the  editor  of  this  journal ;  aa  he,  Izaving  seen  a 
few,  is  a  less  interested  person  than  myself.  ■  0 

[Wo  can  amure  oar  readtfa  that  tiia  jHotans  which  our 
Tauiad  oorrc^Kmdant  has  firam  ^me  to  time  forwarded  to  us 
aa  ^ncuBois  of  the  collodio-alMmen  looceia,  wUch  he  has 
aa  uldtinbly  deeciibed,  leave  nothiog  to  be  desired.  TVe 
oaa  aanftoanfly  reoMnmend  tha  above  paper  to  the  careful 
atlBBtioB  of  oar  zeadeiB.— £p.] 


OENBBAL  OBSBRVATIONS  ON  FHOTOGBAFHIC 

Fosrrm:  proofs.* 

BT  sm.  DATARSnE  ASJ>  A.  OXBABD. 

4.  JSxing  Sulphuric  Acid. — ^It  is  known  that  by  sab- 
me^ing  a  sheet  of  paper  in  sul^hnric  add  diluted  with  half 
its  weight  of  watw  for  a  few  instants,  washing  it  in  pure 
or  anunouiacal  water,  and  then  drying  it,  a  hard  and  resist- 
ing substance  is  obtabed,  to  which  the  name  of  parchment 
amties  well.  We  treated  many  papers  of  difierent 
make  in  tms  way ;  but  on  sulsnitting  them  afterwards  to 
photographic  preparations,  we  encountered  serious  difficul- 
ties. On  coming  out  of  the  sulfuric  acid  bath  and  the 
waBhiog-water,  the  paper  curled  in  drying,  and  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  extending  it 
Oft  the  salt  oath,  where  it  js  besides  nccosaary  to  submerge  it ; 
CD  being  taken  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  silver  bath, 
it  diied  very  slowly,  and  its  desiccation  was  not  complete 
at  the  end  of  three  hours  \  finally  it  undergoes,  under  the 
action  of  heat,  a  considerable  sminkin^so  much  bo  that, 
if  the  opontor  opens  the  printing  frame  in  order  to  observe 
tha  pro^frees  c£  the  proof,  the  fleeting  instant  during  which 
it  is  relieved  frwn  pressure  is  sufificient  to  enable  it  to  shrink 
perc^itibly,  and  the  consequence  ia,  that  the  lines  are 
ooubled ;  therefore  it  appears  to  us  ^fficult  to  bring  this 
mode  of  proceeding  into  use. 

Spots  on  lie  Positive  Paper.  —  These  spots  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  those  viuble  h  priori 
oBter  bat  a  trifling  danger,  for  it  is  always  easy  for  a  ^oto- 
grapher  to  chowe  pure  paper,  and  to  preserve  him- 
self from  tho  consequences  of  spots  of  this  description. 
The  others,  invisible  a  priori,  are  of  more  importance,  not 
only  beeanae  th^  often  attain  luge  proportions,  but  also, 
and  especially,  because  it  is  impoesible  to  preserve  oneself 
from  them  by  the  most  searching  examination  of  the  ;^per. 
The  fir&t  division  contains  four  kinds  of  spots : — 1.  Those 
otxai^ae,  of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  otten  attaining  a 
miUundtre  in  diameter,  show  themsdvea  now  on  the  surCace, 
aooa  in  tha  bo^  the  paper.  If  some  of  theee  spots  be 
iacJateJ  with  great  care,  and  calcined  in  the  air  so  as  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter,  they  underao  no  change,  and 
tbo  F^idoei  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  answers  afterwards  to  all  the  reoctaons  of  Bute  of  iron. 
Tho  nature  of  tJicse  epots  is  not  doubtful,  they  arc  formed 
by  oxide  of  iron ;  as  to  their  action  on  the  proof,  it  is  sen- 
oUy  null.  After  ita  development  they  appear  in  tho  same 
Btate.  OS  when  the  paper  was  free  from'  all  preparation. 
2.  Dth^  much  more  rare,  show  themselves  of  a  clear  blue 
colour  \  thdr  nature  is  ea^  to  establish ;  they  arise  from 
aaiall  portions*  of  ultramarine  used  in  giving  a  blue  tint  to 
Diaper.  Moreover  they  are  without  any  action  on  the 
aenkira^t  of  the  progf.  S.  Others  afe  simply  formed  of 
small  fragments  of  straw.  4.  Hoally,  others,  which  the 
mlciaBCD|te  haa  brought  to  our  knowledge,  are  formed  of 
arnall  particles  of  resin  arisiBg  from  the  locu  deo(mipodtion  of 

.     .  *  Oootfcinni  a«ni  p.  UT. 


the  resin  soap  emfdoyed  in  sizing.  Th^  do  not,  any  more 
than  the  preceding,  appear  to  exerdas  any  [ur^udicial 
influenoe  on  the  development  of  the  picture. 

But  let  us  now  come  to  the  spots  we  have  raovisionally 
designated  as  being  invisible  a  priori.  Everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  disastrous  effects  they  produce  on  uroois.  There, 
in  places  which  previously  offered  no  sign  of  impurity,  they 
show  themselves  on  the  ^per^  when  withdrawn  from  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  m  the  form  <£  stany  spots,  reach- 
ing two  and  ■Dmotames  three  nnHimitres  in  diameter;  around 
these  spota  extuids  a  white  cirde,  or  at  least,  one  ctmtaining 
very  httle  cdour,  often  pxiltmgei}  in  a  train  of  tho  same 
nature,  which  always  follows  t£e  direction  in  which  iki 
liquid  ran  when  the  paper  was  hung  up  to  diy. 
'  The  first  point  for  us  to  examine  was,  the  instant  in  the 
preparation  when  these  spots  were  prodaoed.  We  ascer- 
tained that  the  silver  bath  had  no  influence  in  producing  them, 
and  that  they  never  appeared  in  that  bath.  But  if  we  follow 
the  proof  £rom  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  we  shall  see  the 
pheDomcnon  manifest  itself  even  in  darkness.  Some 
pointe  speedily  blacken,  and  this  state  of  things  goes  on 
increasiDg  up  to  a  certain  limit.  Owing  to  a  cause  yet 
unknown,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  covers  the  sheet 
conjointly  with  the  diloride,  decomposes,  and  the  silver 
crystallises  ;  the  liberated  nitrio  acta  remains  around  the 
epot  and  forms  an  acid  "gloiTi*'  which  there  is  at  first 
nothing  to  indicate.  But  when  the  sheet  has  slightJy 
blackened  in  darkness,  tho  add  circle  which  aorrounoa 
the  spot  (which  is  lesa  sensible  inasmuch  as  the  cen- 
tral crystallisatioa  has  deprived  it  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  silver)  does  not  blacken  in  unison  with  the  rest  -, 
and  if  the  blackened  ^oof  be  passed  on  ammonia  to  fix 
it,  the  crystals  remain,  and  all  round  them  a  slight  circle 
is  manifested,  a  little  less  coloured  than  the  groona  because 
less  sensitive :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
actionof  the  hypoeulphiteof  soda,  the  salt  which  isdecomposed 
where  the  add  circle  is,  disengages  sulphurous  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  ^kens  Uie  already  partially- 
discoloured  circle;  while  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
influence  of  the  hydrosulpharic  emanations,  the  crystals  of 
silver  sulphurise  while  preserving  their  fcma. 

The  mode  ii;  which  these  spots  are  fivmed  once  known,  it 
remaned  to  establish  the  cause;  different  experimenta 
proved  that  th^  weie  to  be  wraght  finr  in  the  pulp  of  the 
papn  itaeU;  that  th^  were  due  to  the  inresenoe  in  certtia 
parts  of  tiaoH  of  tin  or  copper  left  by  the  cannelure*  of  tho 
copper  or  bronze  flinders.  The  moat  certain  remedy  would 
be  to  replace  them  by  steel  cylinders ;  these  would  certainly 

E've  metaUic  traces  firam  wear,  but  they  would  be  far 
>  numerous  £rom  the  greater  hardness  oi  the  metal,  and 
besides  the  traces  of  iron  would  oxidise  in  the  salt  bath, 
and  the  resultiiui  oxide  of  iron  could  not  precipitate 
metallic  ulver.  laai  a  much  easier  and  more  simple  method 
would  be,  after  ^e  refinement  of  the  pulp,  to  submit  it 
to  a  new  Ueachiug  with  chlorine  water,  or,  better  still, 
a  solution  of  hypocmorite  of  lime  heated  with  a  dilute  acid. 

Effects  of  the  Salti/^.—The  t^ject  of  wlting  is  to  in- 
troduce a  soluble  salt  m  tha  paper,  eenerally  a  chloride, 
capaUe  of  fanning,  with  the  nitzate  w  silver,  an  instduble  ^ 
ailvtt  salt,  upon  wfaidi  the  li^t  afterwarda  exerts  ita' 
aeti<Hi. 

Influenoe  of  As  Cmeetttration  of  the  SaU  Ba&.—Wo 
have  pre^iared  viUi  thia  xeageot  eolations  of  a  strength 
of  from  one  to  ten  per  ccait.,  and  printed  under  tiie  same 
native  the  papers  thus  differently  pre^pazed ;  the  result  waa 
remarkaUe,  and  the  ^ifleieoce  between  one  and  two,  and 
two  and  three,  veil  marked.  The  tint  of  the  proof,  at  first 
weak  and  red,  ascended  rapidly  with  the  incresse  in  the 
quantity  of  chloride,  but  soon  went  beyond  the  red  tones  to 
others  deeper,  and  ended  ultimately  in  blaek  opaque  toncEj 
a  result  which,  we  may  safdy  affirm,  few  photographeis 
wouki  imagine.  Chemical  analysis  soon  gives  the  reason  of 
this  phenomenon,  for  it  shows  that  the  greater  the  strength 
of  the  bath,  the  more  of  soluble  chloride  the  paper  absorbs, 
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and,,  by  consequeDce,  the  more  idlver  it  apfKopriatee  in  its 
pasBa^  through  the  nitrate  bath. 

Influence  of  the  Duration  of  Contact  between  the  Paper  and 
the  Salt  Bath. — After  dividing  a.eheet  of  paper  into  two 
parts,  we  salted  the  first  by  a  aimply  floating  on  the  bath,  the 
Becond  by  a  total  imraerfiion,  the  contact  othwrwise  being  for 
iix  same  period  in  both  csecb.  No  ccmdderable  difference 
was  afto-wards  seen  between  the'  pictures  obtained  on  the 
two  halves. 

*To  inform  onnelres  of  the  influence  of  the  time  of  contact 
between  the  paper  and  the  salt  bath,  we  placed  on  it  {aeces 
of  paper  whi^  we  left  one,  Ave,  ten,  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  proo&  obtained  on  these  pieces  of  paper  under  the  same 
negative  presented  very  slight  differences ;  and  these  were 
always  uniform,  that  is  to  say,  the  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  salt  led  to  blacker  and  more  Tigoroiui  tones. 

Indeed,  the  mode  of  tising  the  salt  bat^,  and  the  time  of 
contact  between  it  and  the  piaper,  are  matter  of  little  moment 
as  regexda  the  final  resnU. 


^esBOiTS  an  ^ToIouruTg  .^frotograji^s. 

COLOURING  P08ITIVK6  OTS  GLABB— (continued.^ 

To  choose  the  Photograph.-rlo  produce  the  best  results, 
it  is  ncc^sary  that  the  pnotogrwh  be  a  good  one ;  bat  all 
good  photographs  arc  not  equally  suitalue  fw  colouring. 
An '  Qvcr-exposed  flat  positive  can  never  be  made  a  good 
picture  by  any  process ;  a  slightly  under-expoeed  but  other- 
wise well-managed  photograph  may  eometimee,  however, 
present  a  fine  specimen  of  chiaroscura,  and  be  worth  retain- 
ing as  a  good,  vigorous,  uncoloured  picture,  whilst  any 
attempt  to  colour  it  with  powder  Colours  would  probably 
render  it  heavy  and  nliiddy.  A  positive  most  suitable  for 
colouring  should  be  properly  exposed,  and  sufficiently  tccl}- 
decelopcd  to  secure  purity  and  intensity  in  the  Ughts,  which 
should  have  a  sotaewhat  chalky  surface,  presenting  what  is 
termed  in  crayon  drawing  a  "tooth"  to  the  colour.  A 
bright  metallic  positive,  with  a  duriacc  glossy  in  the  lights 
as  well  as  the  shadows,  sometimes  looks  exceedingly  wdl  as 
an  uncoloured  picture ;  but  is  ^fficolt  to  colour,  and  un- 
satisfactory when  done.  A  photograph  with  dull,  tawny 
lights^  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  railliaDt-coloored  pic- 
ture The  face  ahould  be  well  lighted,  without  heavy, 
abrupt  masses  of  shadow.  It  is  no  part  of  our  province  in 
this  series  of  articles  to  speak  of  the  operative  de^^rtment  of 
photography,  bat  we  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  the  pro- 
per lighting  of  the  model  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  least  studied  and  most  imperfectly  under- 
stood, duties  of  the  photographer.  A  well-b'ghted  picture 
makes  the  work  of  tbe'colorist  infinitely  more  pleasant,  and 
enables  him,  with  comparativdy  Email  trouble,  to  produce 

rd  results.    We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  picture  should 
sharp,  well-defined,  and  as  free  as  poeeible  from  stains 
and  spots. 

To  Colour  the  Face. — It  ia  well  to  b^n  the  picture  with 
the  flesh  titats.  Three  or  four  varieties  of  tone  and  depth 
win  be  required,  which  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
manufacturers  by  nambering  them ;  bat  as  this  mode  of 
nomendatare  varies,  we  will  describe  the  colours.  In  our 
practice  we  use  "four  fleshes,  and  two  or  three  complexions. 
No.  1  dark  and  No.  1  fair  are  extremely  pure  and  delicate 
tints,  suitable  for  the  high  lights  of  flesh,  and  sometimes  for 
the  local  colour  in  ladies  and  children.  The  first  is  some- 
what of  a  Cream  colour,  and  the  second  similar,  but  a  little 
less  yellow  in  tone.  No.  2  dark  and  2  fair  are  de^>er  in 
tint,  and  are  used  for  the  local  colour  of  the  respective  com- 
plexions to  which  they  are  suited. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  remark  that  a  variety 
of  modes  of  using  d^  colours  have  been  adopted  by  different 
persons.  Some  coloar  on  the  cdlodion  film,  and  leave  it  so ; 
others  colour  thus,  and  then  flnish  with  Tamishinff ;  whilst 
Athera  Tarnish  first,  and  coloar  on  the  varoiwed  film. 


Neither  of  these  plans  g^ves  the  best  results.  The  mode  we 
have  long  followed  with  success,  and  which  we  recommend  as 
securing  the  most  solidity,  permanence,  and  brilliancy,  is  to 
colour  the  picture  throughout,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  collodion 
film ;  then  varnish  and  colour  the  entire  picture  again.  In 
proceeding  with  the  first  colouring  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  varnish  will  matoi^Uy  modify  the  brilliancy  and 
depth  of  the  applied  tints,  and  that  tiierefore  they  may 
po^ess  much  greater  intenaty  than  is  reqidred  in  the 
fini^ed  picture. 

Begin  with  the  finrdiead,  masg  a  ddieatecreMny  tint 
as  we  have  descnibed  as  Jjo.  1  flesh,  -  A  8m«U  portion  of 
colour  is  to  be  taken  up  a(-t%e  point  oi  a  camd-hair  pencil, 
and  applied  with  a  light  dixralar  motion,  commendngoatftte 
high  lights,  and  sonening  gently  into  the  shadows,  -wotidDg 
wdl  up  to  the  edges  of  the  nair,  but  taking  care  not  to  tamA 
it.  With  the  same  tint  colour  the  high  fights  o£  the  noee, 
cheeks,  and  chin.  Next  proceed  to  use  the  local  flesh  colour, 
applying  it  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the  face ;  com- 
mencing  as  before  on  the  prominent  parts,  and  Boftening 
towards  the  shadows.  In  doing  this,  the  outlines  of  the 
fMtnres  must  be  carefully  tr^iced,  avoiding  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  Doetrils,  eyes,  and  lips.  A  small  portion  of  colour 
must  be  taken  up  at  a  time,  and  applied  with  v«ry  gentle 
pressure.  The  tyro  will  easily  acquire  a  good  method  if  he 
endeavour  to  fancy  that  the  features  really  poeaess  the  relief 
which  their  light  and  shade  indicate,  and  fellow  with  his 
pencil  the  undulations  which  would  then  exist.  Toy  lit^ 
colour  should  be  applied  to  the  shadows  and  half  tones — 
just  sufBcicnt  to  tint  without  in  any  degree  ohecuring  tlum. 
The  retiring  shadows  of  the  fordiead  may  be  carefiilly 
touched  with  a  grey  formed  of  carmine  and  green  mixed  to 
a  cold  or  warm  tone,  as  the  complexion  may  require.  The 
shadows  in  the  socket  of  the  eyes  and  those  of  tEie  mouth, 
may  be  touched  with  a  similar  colour.  The  shadows  of  the 
nostrils  and  of  the  ear  may  be  touched  with  carmine,  or  car- 
mine and  dark  brown.  The  Upa  should  be  coloured  with  a 
tint  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  with  cannine,  taking  care 
to  preserve  their  exact  form — avoiding  the  shadow  between 
them.  The  iris  of  the  eyes,  if  blue  or  light  grey,  may  be 
touched  with  a  suitable  tmt ;  but  if  dark  grey  or  bazel,  they 
are,  unless  the  head  be  on  a  lai^  scale,  bet  untonched. 

We  may  here  remark  that  many  colorists  dmdy  apply  a 
uniform  coating  of  a  suitable  flesh  tint  over,  lighto  and 
shadows,  and  fitiish  by  h^ghtening  the  colour  of  the  check 
with  carmine.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  pictures  thus 
coloured  are  immeasurably  inferior  in  artistic  ^ect  to  those 
in  which  some  attempt  is  made  to  give  both  lights  and 
shadows  their  appropriate  tints,  and  thus  to  secure  depth, 
brilliancy,  and  harnu>ny. 

{To  be  confinued.) 


WATER  (continued). 

We  are  familiar  with  water  imder  three  conditions,  as  ioe, 
liquid  water,  and  steam,  and  in  all  three  conditions  it  is  still 
the  same  substance,  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen 
and  1  of  hydrogen.  Water  augments  in  volume  on  Areenng , 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition  a  oonsidnauiB 
amount  of  heat  ia  required ;  hence  the  common  remark,  that 
it  feels  colder  at  the  commencement  of  a  thaw  than  during 
the  frost,  is  to  a  certain  extent  well-founded. 

The  action  of  heat  on  water  is  to  render  it  OQ^i/inst;  it  ia 
converted  into  a  vapour,  and  in  this  oonditi(«  occi^iea  '& 
epsioa  1,700  times  greater  than  when  a  liquid.  Pure  watcx 
boiling  in  an  open  vessel  always  retains  the  same  tcmpwa- 
ture,  no  matter  how  intense  the  heat  appHed,  provi^jm  tiia 
barometer  remains  at  the  same  elemtien.  If,  wwreVert  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  atmospheric  air  on  the  barometer- 
be  diminished  from  any  cause,  and  the  mercury  desc^ds,- 
watcr  boiling  at  that  inoment  will  be.  leas  hot  than  wken  the 
rising  of  the  mercury  iijdicates  increased  pressure  of  the 
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Btmoepheric  column;  hence  water  boils  at  a  conuderably 
lower  temperature  on  the  top  of  ISooi  Blano  than  at  tl^ 
bottom  of  one  of  onr  deepest  coal-miiieB.  Under  the  eune 
circumstances,  however,  aistiUed  water  ^waya  boils  when 
the  vmcarr  in  the  thermometer  attains  the  same  elevation ; 
and  upon  this  &ct,  together  with  a  dmilar  one  obeetrable  in 
the  freeang  of  water,  the  thenmnetrical  scale  is  baaed. 

Water,  as  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  never  chemi- 
cally pore,  the  nature  of  its  impurities  diff^ng  ac(»rding  to 
the  ground  through  which  it  has  percolated ;-  these  imparities 
often  rendering  it  unfit  for  operations  in  photographic 
cboniEtfy.  The  most  youthful  jihotograpber  knows  what 
hard  water  is,  and  this  hardness  is  cduaed  by  the  presence  of 
sulphate  or  other  salts  of  lime';  the  presence  of  lime  it  is 
easy  to  detect  by  adding  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  and 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  secertained  by  means 
of  tD»  nitrate  of  t»rytes,  acidulated  with  pure  nitric  acid. 
In  the  event  of  sulphate  of  lime  being  present,  on  adding  the 
first  test  oxalate  of  lime  is  immediately  precipitated ;  and 
in  the  seccmd  ease  sulphate  of  barytca  is  precipitated,  both 
suliBtaiKeB  bdng  insolnble. 

TToder  certain  peculiai  circumstances  water  may  deposit 
its  mineral  impurities;  hence  the  formation  of  depodts, 
incmstations,  petrifactions,  and  so  forth. 

Pure  water  does  not  act  on  Uncture  of  litmos ;  nor  is  it 
distorbdd  by  the  addition  ai  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of 
barytes,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  lime  water,  or  the  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonia,  which  reagents  test  the  presence  of 
snlphateB,  carbonates,  chlorides,  lime,  or  metals.  When 
evaporated  On  a  glass  or  platinum  plate  it  does  not  leave  the 
slightest  residue;  and  this  is  the  character  of  distilled 
water. 

Rain  water  may  generally  be  empbyed  as  a  substitute  for 
distilled  V«er  in  photografftiic  operations,  |»onded  it  is 
is  caught  only  after  the  suites  or  tiles  have  be^  wdl  waidied. 
For  washinss  common  water  will  answer  very  well,  esmdally 
it  be  filtered ;  but  for  the  baths  containing  it^de  of 
potasium,  nitrate  of  silv^,  and  gallic  acid,  pure  water  is 
requisite ;  although,  in  case  (^necessity,  rirer  water  may  be 
mbstituted  even  m  the&e  cases,  if  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of 
sQTcr  be  first  added,  and  the  water  then  filtered  wiih  tibe 
view  of  freeing  it  from  the  prediritated  chloride  of  silver. 

Neutral  Solvents. — ^Water  is  employed  in  photography  to 
dissolve  different  chemical  agents,  and  to  place  uiem  in  a 
condition  to  be  transferred  to  the  paper  or  plate ;  all  bodies 
capable  of  dissolving  without  alteziog  these  chemical  agents 
may  be  likewise  employed  for  a  dmilar  purpose;  thus  in 
certaiii  preparations,  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids  are 

{To  be  continued.) 


AcTiNOHETTER  (cmtimted). — SIM.  Fave  and  Silbermann 
have  esaBnned  the  acUqu  of  the  solar  light  on  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  have  ^ployed  the  &ct8  which 
they  have  obs^ed  in  messtiring  the  chemical  inQuence  of 
the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum.  They  filled 
fifty  small  glass  tubes,  placed  in  an  upright  position  along 
the  sides  of  a  narrow  trough — the  gases  being  confined  over 
salt  water,  whilst  they  were  exposed  to  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  level  to  which  the  salt  solution  rose  in  the  various  tubes 
under  tibe  inftuenco  ol  l^t,  rendered  the  chemical  action  of 
t]bc  I  iilirnl  isjii  evident  to  the  tje.  Fave  and  ^bennann 
Mate,  ttai  ^ef  have  found  tibe  greatest  actiea  to  take  place 
in  the  momiiig  at  the  line  Hi  at  noon  at  the  line  G,  and  in 
UwevQRttgatF. 

M;  Claaoat  has  also  devised  an  instrument  which  he  terms 
•  photflgraphometer,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
maiiiii.  not  cmly  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays,  bat 
Also  ibt  idalive  sasc^HK^  of  the  plates  or  dbnmcal 
papen,  viii^  have  bean  prsparMl  accoiding  to.diflbrwt 


methods.  The  plate  or  paper  is  attached  at  the  lower  edge 
of  an  inclined  plane,  and  covered  witii  a  metallic  plate, 
which  is  perforated  horizontally  with  a  row  of  equi-distant 
roand  hobs.  A  second  disc  sudcs  along  the  inclined  plane, 
in  which  ^ere  are  corresponding  holes  of  1,  2,  i,  8,  16,  82t 
and  64  millimetres  in  diameter.  This  second  plate  is  fixed 
in  a  black  cloth,  which  moves  with  it,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rays  of  li^ht  can  only  impinge  upon  the  prepared  plate 
during  the  time  which  the  openings  of  the  moving  plate 
occupy  in  passingover  those  in  the  one  at  rest.  It  is  OTident, 
that  the  ratios  of  the  periods  of  (^cration  for  the  adjacent 
perforations  ijaust  be  as  1,  S,  4,  8,  &c.  When  a  very  we^ 
light  is  employed,  as  iu  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
solar  and  lunar  light,  it  u  necessary  to  let  the  moveable  plat6 
fall  repeatedly,  and  to  calculate  the  ratios  of  the  intensities 
accordingly.  If  we  wish  to  compare  plates  that  have  been 
pre^pared  according  to  different  methods,  they  must  be  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  and  two  moveable  plates  allowed  to  slide 
down  at  the  same  time,  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies 
every  minute.  M.  Claudet  has  ascBrtained,  tir  means  of  his 
apparatus,  that  pure  solar  lig^t  renders  iodo-biomide  olF 
silver  susceptible  to  the  vapour  of  mercury  in  ttAitf^  of  & 
second.  He  condders  tiie  a{)paratus  adapted  to  solve  the 
following  questions : — ^What  is  the  effect  of  the  compound 
Ught,  and  what  that  of  the  separate  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrnm?  What  is  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  chonical 
rays  by  ordinary  or  total  reflection,  or  by  refiraction  through 
lenses?  What  is  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays  in  1^ 
various  sources  of  light?  What  influence  does  the  atmo- 
sphere exert  upon  the  chemical  rays? 

Professor  Draper  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  diemical  action  oS  light;  and  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  he  commenced  experiments,  with  the 
view  to  invmt  snne  means  for  measuzing  the  chemical 
action  o^  light  witAi  some  de^ee  of  exactness.  Bis  first 
eautys  wwe  by  no&dng  d^ree  of  blackness  which  waa 
produced  on  papere  coated  with  chloride  or  bromide,  cf 
silver.  He  suDsequently  described  an  instrument  whicji 
was  well  adapted  to  these  inquiries.  This  he  described  iu  a 
paper  published  in  the  Phihsopkical  Magazine;  and  it'  is 
zrcnn  this,  and  other  papeia  by  the  same  experimentally 
which  he  has  communicated  to  that  journal,  that  the  pre- 
sent account  of  his  reeeaxches  is  taken.  The  instrument,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  tithonometer,  coiuists  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  there  may  be  obtained  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  voltaic  decomposition  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  This  mixture  will  remain 
without  change  in  the  dark,  out  on  oxposure  to  the  rays  of 
a  lamp  the  two  gases  unite  in  proportion  to  the  incident 
light.  So  great  is  its  sensitiveness,  that  an  electric  spark 
which  lasts,  it  ia  said,  leas  tiiaa  ihe  millionth  part  of  a- 
seoond,  affiicta  it  powerfully  when  at  a  distance,  and  some- 
times occasions  an  explosion  which  destroys  tiie  tithono- 
meter. Messrs.  Bniuen  and  Kosooe  have  reoentiy  intro- 
duced several  improvements  and  refinements  into  t^ 
titibouometer ;  and  in  a  paper  which  they  read  before 
the  Koyal  Society,  they  have  brought  forward  many  im- 
portant discoveries  in  photo-chemical  science  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  this  instrument. 
They  bebng  too  much  to  the  domain  of  abstract  science  for 
us  to  lay  them  in  full  before  our  readers.  The  apparatus 
which  these  physicists  have  contrived  for  this  purpose  is 
most  ingenious ;  and,  although  too  complicated  and  d^cate 
for  any  other  purpose  than  an  instrument  of  pure  research, 
promiaea  to  he  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  inquiricB 
mto  the  htva  which  regulate  jfofo^phio  pheuonena. 
Measra.  Bonsen  and  Boscoe  have  obtained  sevnal  ranark- 
aUe  results  with  tiuir  instrument ;  one  of  tliem  is,  that  the 
presence  of  a  very  minute  i^uantity  of  a  fordgn  gas  intro- 
duced into  thdr  standard  iraxtore  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
was  capable  of  oA^ing  great  resistance  to  the  combination 
o£  the  gases,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  excess  dimi- 
nished  the  sensitiveness  tvo-thurds,  whilst  a  little 
tium  one  per  cent,  of  oz^^  almost  entire^  Rerouted 
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oonbiQatioa.  Their  reiaUMhes  bare  also  shewn  that  this 
obserrations  of  Becqnereli  which  indaced  him  to  uaume  the 
exiatence  of  csrtoin  rays  which  could  continue  but  not 
commence  chemical  action,  may  be  ezphiined  withoat 
having  recourss  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
property  of  light.  They  have  also  discovered  a  very  im- 
portant law  ^oreriiiog  t^e  chemical  combination  of  a  mix- 
ture of  chlorme  and  hydrogen,  and  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  ecioally  veil  ^i^es  to  the  other  cases  of  oom- 
lunation  or  dasompodtum  induced  by  the  a^cy  of  light, 
which  is,  that  "  km:  a  ^ven  amount  of  chemical  action 
effected  in  the  ehkmne  and  hydrogen  tn  eqaivalcnt  qnan- 
tity_  of  li^t  is  aheorbe j/*  These  experimmtalists  have  aHeo 
noticed  that  the  chemical  rays  &om  vatious  sources  of  light 
are  very  different  in  quality,  and  that  the  chemical  rays 
reflected  at  different  times  and  houra  not  only  poesess  quan- 
titative but  also  quahtativo  differences,  similar  to  the 
various  coloured  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  uid  thfflr  con- 
clude their  elaborate  paper  by  a  referenca  to  the  influenoe 
which  these  qualitative  differences  in  the  chemical  rays 
exert  on  the  photo-chemical  phenomena  of  vegetation.  They 
state,  "that  ibis  influence  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
is  evident  irom  the  varying  effects  produ^  in  other  photo- 
chem'cal  processes  by  differences  in  the  solar  light.'*  Wa 
must  only  mention,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  fact  well 
known  to  all  photographera,  that  the  amount  of  light  photo- 
metrioaUy  sp^ldng  ^res  no  maaanre  fiir  ^  time  in  which 
a  given  photo-chetmcal  effect  is  produoed,  and  that  a  leas 
intense  morning  light  is  always  preferred  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  pictures  to  a  brij^  evening  light. 

{Tolecottlmued.) 


%  Cafecj^ism  of  ^^(rtoigprap^|T. 

WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS — (continued  ) 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  advantage  gained  by  the  empbym^t 
of  waxed  paper  in  photographic  operations? 

A.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  waxed  paper  is,  that  it  will 
keep  well  in  hot  weather.  It  haa  been  urged  aa  an  objection 
to  ue  paper  process  that  the  paper  will  not  keep  a  sumcient 
tioieanweuntati^  to  answer  the  purpose  of  travellers,  who 
are  compelled  to  catty  about  with  them  a  portable  tent,  and 
all  the  Beceeaary  apparatus  for  manipolatioo.  Such  diffi- 
culties are  immediately  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  waxed 
paper  prooees. 

(2-  Are  there  not  a  variety  of  methods  empiloyed  by  pko- 
tqgn^ers  in  the  a^ilication  of  the  waxed  paper  process? 

.4.  There  are  seToml  diffwent  idaos  all  founded  on  the 
same  ^inci|)Ie8,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  photography. 

Q.  Describe  anoAer  proosas  from  that  which  has  ailrwdy 
beim  stated ;  what  is  the  firet  thing  to  be  done? 

A.  In  proceeding  to  detail  another  process  the  first  opera- 
tion is  to  wax  the  paper  on  a  dteet  of  heated  iron,  and  to 
ba  careful  that  the  ooating  of  wax  is  even  and  T^;ukr. 

Q.  What  is  the  second 

A.  The  seoond  part  of  the  opearation  is  to  immerse  the 
waxed  paper  in  a  bath  o£  iodide  of  potSEsiam. 

Q.  How  kmgahoqldthep^erbeimmeisod? 

A.  From  ba&aB-houi!  to  two  hoara. 

Q.  How  is  the  eduticn  to  be  oom|>oacd? 

A.  To  a  quantity  of  boiled  wh^  IS  added  iodide  i^potas- 
siam,  4  dracnms ;  bromide  of  potassium,  GO  grains ;  sugar  of 
iailk,  6  drachms.  When  the  paper  is  removed  team,  the 
ba*.h,  it  is  dried  betwem  two  sheets  ^  blotting  paper. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  (^aeration? 

A.  Sensitising  in  a  bath  of  aoeto-nitratc  of  silver,  com- 
posdd  nitrate  of  silvar,  oiyatallieed  aoatic  acid,  and  pure 
water.  The  paper  is  floated  in  the  bath  for  ono  or  two 
minutes,  wasliea  in  distilled  water,  dried  between  flat  snr- 
facea,  and  exposed  in  the  camera. 
.  Q,  What  is  Uio  fourth  operation  ? 

4.  That  of  the  development  of  the  negative  proo^  which 


is  done     inuneinng  it  in  a  Kdotkoi  of  gallic  Mid}  after 

which  it  IS  washed  several  times  in  pufe  water. 
Q.  What  is  thofiilh  operation? 

A.  Fixing  the  proof.  Hiis  is  acctmiplished  by  immmiDg 
it  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  washing  it  agsiu  in 
puce  water,  and  then  drying  it  by  the  are. 

ic.  assnaoT's  nuur. 

d  What  is  the  poeess  adopted  hj  M.  Geo&oy? 

^.  In  bis  expenments  aa  ibe  waxed  papa  procea  U. 
Geoffiroy  hit  upon  &  new  and  more  expeditious  mode  <^ 
conducting  the  operation ;  it  is  oalled  tiie  oendeine  process. 

Q.  How  ia  the  opera^iea  conducted  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  Geofltoy  ices  five  hundred 
grammes  (about  eignteen  oonoes)  of  yulow  or  white  wax  in 
one  litre  (about  a  quart)  of  aloonol  of  commercial  strengtih 
in  a  glass  retort,  and  bcals  tlu  alcohol  until  the  wax  is  com- 
pletely dissolved ;  having  previously  attached  a  rcQeiva  to 
the  retort  to  collect  idl  the  {Koducta  of  the  dist^tion,  he 
then  pours  the  still  fluid  mixture  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  as 
it  cools,  the  myricine  and  cerine  solidify,  while  Ha  cero- 
Idne  remains  in  the  alcoholic  sfdution ;  this  liquid  ia  awa- 
rated  by  straining  it  through  fine  luien ;  and  by  a  final 
operation  it  is  filtered  through  paper  in  a  glass  funnel. 
This  mixture,  kept  ia  a  stopperea  bottle,  may  be  used  whsn 
required. 

Q.  How  does  M.  Geofflrajodntiiiue  his  pcQoen? 

X  He  disBolTea  fin  drachms  iodide  of  ammomAm  (or 
potanium)  in  fire  ounces  of  alcohol,  together  with  fifteen 
grains  of  fluoride  of  potassium  or  ammoniuis.  Taking  a 
capsule  he  pouis  drop  by  drop  upon  fifteen  grains  of  iodide 
of  silver  as  much  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassiam  as  is 
required  to  dissolve  it  This  dissolved  iodide  of  silver  he 
mxxieeds  to  mix  with  the  former  solution,  shakitre  it  biiakly. 
There  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  botw  a  thi^ 
deposit  of  all  the  above  salts,  which  serve  to  satoiate  the 
alcohol  with  which  that  already  saturated  is  sacceBsively 
replaced. 

.  Q.  Having  |a«parad  these  solntions,  how  does  M.  Geofioj 

proceed? 

A.  These  two  botties  being  ready,  when  about  to  prepaxo 
natives  he  takes  about  six  ounces  of  solution  No.  I,  of 
Caroline  and  alcohol,  and  mixes  it  with  five  dnchmt  of 
sohition  Ko.  2.  FQtering  the  nortuze  with  can  so  aa  tft 
avoid  crystals,  which  spot  the  paper,  he  makes  a  Inthin  a 
porcelwi  dish  in  which  he  immerses  the  iuper  fire  or  nx 
pieces  at  a  time,  etmtiuuing  to  do  so  nnul  ih}  solution  is 
exhausted.  After  bong  tuen  -out,  so^mnded  on  a  hook, 
and  dried,  these  p^oers,  which  aro  of  a  very  unifbnn  ftaj 
tint,  are  covered  up  from  dust  and  k^t  dry.  They  are  sen- 
sitised by  nitrate  at  silver.  The  development -of  the  image 
by  gallic  acid,  and  t^  fixing  the  proof  hv  the  application  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  ara  accomplished  by  the  (nrdinaiT 
method,  generally  following  that  of  LeGrey,  to  which  SI. 
Geoffrey  adds  fifteen  or  thirty  grains  of  campliorated  spirits 
of  wine  to  one  quart  of  a  solntion  of  gallie  acid. 

Q.  AVhat  are  peculiar  advantages  of  the  plan  adopted 
byM.  Geoflroy? 

A.  The  process  aocording  to  the  formnk  ct  M.  I^Gray  ia 
sbw  and  tedious  when  conqporad  witli  that  of  Geo&i^s 
and  vd^  great  eare  is  necessary  both  in  the  adeetioa  nna 
:ip)ilicatiou  of  the  inAtcrials.  By  Gcoffroy*s  {^n  the  iodidng 
and  waxing  of  the  paper  aro  effL-cted  in  one  sim^e  and  rapul 
operatiou ;  the  absorption  is,  as  vavr  be  suppoeed,  rwy  ani* 
form  and  ctunplete,  from  the  ta/imtj  with  which  AwA^ 
I>eiietratee,  and  that  granular  appearance  whicb  is.  so  objao- 
tiooable  in  ordinary  waxed  processes  it  a.'n^dsd,  awiag  ta 
the  properties  of  the  ceroleine. 

Q.  Is  the  solntion  of  ceroleine  in  alcohol  easily  »ada? 

A.  It  is,  and  at  a  chaao-nte;  and  the  residnalBir  etcMtne 
and  myricus  maybe  oupkjyed with  saccen  for  wvong  fixed 
proofs. 

^  4^  negative  pictures  taken  by  this  process  equal 
every  reqteet  to  these  taken  by  the  process  of  Le^vy  ? 
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A.  For  th*  irvatfumiy  of  th«  {ooob,  tha  iotansi^ 
«f  th*  blacki,  cur      oUini—  of  the  vhitai  «nd  tu^-tinto, 
AN  •%wil  if  not  nperior  to  thoM  tftkeo  by  any  otfaer 

(21)  fi«  eonftaaad.) 


Paoit06iiA7Hic  Socurr.— Obsjqtasy  Gevbbal  Mebt- 
ixs,  7A  Ztocemier,  185S.—E.  Fbxtom  in  th«  Chur. 

Tuead»7  areaiog  laat  the  Fbotqgraphic  Society  held  the 
IBCoqd  monthly  mQeUng  <4  the  preaeat  seaaion.  Xhw  wu 
•  ]a«ge  attenduice  i4  members,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  an- 
Boanoeinent  thfti  the  aabject  to  be  diieiissed  waa  toe  "  Car- 
boa  ^oceea,**  about  vhieh  then  ha»  lately  been  ao  much 
noiae  made.  Thtre  wna  aeveial  photographs  e^bited  illus- 
tomtive  ot  various  experimeuta  whidi  haTe  recently  been 
tried  by  photographers,  and  communicated  to  the  "  PgOTO- 
«jtAFBic  News.**  We  noticed  also  exhibited  a  aeries  of 
steraeset^  eUdBs,  exeeatad  by  Mr.  Sedgcfield,  of  vhieh  we 
alnli  luTe  ocxanon  to  allade  in  a  mon  extended  notice. 
Th^  seemed  to  ipva  general  satis&ction,  and  the  remarks 
irl^  were  piisMd  upon  than  fully  confirmed  our  own 
viawi.  There  were  alao  some  phot^jisphs  exhibited,  and 
wa  beUere  executed  by  Dr.  Diamond  in  Germ^y-r-views 
of  pjaeea  which  the  novelist  Mr.  G.F.B.  Jainea  has  rendered 
&Biitiaf  to  the  reader^  of  English  fiction — Hudelbsig,  &e.  In 
the  laodioapet  theie  waa  a  great  nicety  of  half-tiat,  and  the 
fUiage  the  trees  waa  well  rendered,  although  we  think 
that,  if  thefsetare  had  been  jsintecl  a  httla  danor,  it  would 
haTo  bem  battw.  There  were  also  some  architectural  views 
by  the  same  artist,  but  of  theee  we  cannot  speak  highly : 
tbe^  laek  that  flneneaa  of  detail  in  which  iSx.  renton  excels, 
while  they  were  printed  so  exceedingly  dark  that  the 
foUa^  is  a  mere  black  mass,  utterly  indistingukhable. 
The  Eitea  are  not  so  happUy  chosen  ae  thoee  of  the  land- 
ceapes,  and  thk  does  mnch  to  max  the  h^auty  and  interest  of 
the  picture. 

wa  would  also  jnnark  that  it  la  exbemdy  pedantic  to 
deictibe  A  picture  in  the  German  laiuoago.  It  miiy  beoom- 
nlinkKitary  to  the  country  from  whim  the  soenea  won  taken, 
but  we  apprehend  that  there  are  numy  who  would  be  totally 
at  a  kea  to  know  what  they  were  about,  flKMpt  through 
the  recarrence  here  and  there  of  a  proper  EnglisA  name,  or 
of  that  ijf  aooM  well-known  town- 

We  inust  here  Main  revert  to  an  omission  to  which  we 
called  attention  in  No.  11,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who 
kindly  eorreeted  an  mor  into  whi^h  we  fell  in  our  notice  of 
the  Iwt  ueetog,  owing  to  the  abeeuce  of  any  description 
being  attached  to  some  of  the  i^uttographa  exhibited.  There 
woe  ootDS  views  1^  Ur.  McCraw,  but  of  these  we  could 
gather  no  tidings,  idthotigh  we  fretum  they  woroipecimena 
«(  hia  Vi9w  ink  prDocea,  wil^  wmch  readers  of  the  "  Fuoto- 
SRAMDC  Views'*  are  £smiliar.  There  wen  also  sone  viawa 
CTbihitad  by  Mk.  £Uiott  but  what  thqy  were  wo  axe  vodila 
to  inlbiaoar  xetdma.  We  can  only  surmise  that  they  wen 
come  speajmens  c€  a  now  mode  of  printing.  If  so,  they 
lack  vigour  lud  tmlUaney,  being  onuormly  light,  and  com- 
fW•tiv^y  indistinct  in  tono.  We  can  only  say  ^ain  on  this 
waii^ieBb  that  we  sbouhl  bo  extremely  glad  u  ue  Gecretarv 
W9vd  avail  himeelf  of  our  suggeatifm,  and  ai^>end  to  each 
ae4  frif  idiaU^grqphs  oihibitttd  ati  the  vaiwus  iwHtittSB  some- 
diUu  deaa^tire  of  tlum,  otherwise  we  km  one  huUE  of  the 
good  attending  the  society's  meetings. 

And  BOW.  we  oome  to  the  most  painfiil  part  of  oxa 
piHip*.  ^Bwe  vere  exhibited  several  poiinita,  and  a  vienr 
executed  by  Qielate^.  Robert  Howlett^  he  who  has  baas  a* 
euceeesful  in  obtaining  the  enlarged  piotureactf  the  nuxm  from 
Mr.  Pebmie^  negativea,  mentioned  in  No.  10  of  the  "  Fao- 
Tooiuwo  Kswa."  The  portcaita  wen  of  Mr.  ^hiUip, 
A-B.A.,lIr.P.  B.DeiaiiMHe;attdagraqpedpietiin.  Thif 


wereeneedinj^y  wdl  done,  and  bote  the  chaxaoteasttc  neat- 
Mss  and  claameas  of  Mr.  Howlett's  manipulation.  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  hia  admirable  series  ttf  phot(^[ra{^  portraita 
of  the  EogUeh  artists,  and  theae  were  even  an  advance 
upon  them.  The  architectural 'view  was  also  one  of  tbo 
moat  beautifiil  things  we  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  view  of 
the  "Palais  de  Justice,  Koaen."  There  •vrta  such  micro- 
sc<^c  miuutonesB  of  detail,  and  such  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment  of  light  and  shade,  pervading  the  picture,  that  we  wore 
enabled  to  inspect  in  the  minutest  manner  the  architectural 
decoratbn  of  this  fine  huildiog.  It  no  doubt  will  aurprise 
and  pain  many  of  our  readers  to  hear  of  his  death.  He  was 
pn>aent  at  the  last  meeting  of  ^e  Society,  and  when  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  him  he  appturei^tly  eojoyed  the 
best  httlth.  By  bis  dttth  photography  has  kct  a  bving 
discipl&^^uie  who  has  dona  much  to  promote  and  elevate  the 
art ;  and  had  he  been  spared,  he  would  no  doubt  have  done 
much  more  to  promote  the  catuc.  He  was  only  twenty- 
seven  yean  of  age.  The  Chiurman  very  feelingly  alluded  to 
the  deplorable  eireumstance,  and  passed  a  well-merited  eulo- 
gium  apon  him  as  a  photographer  and  a  gentleman. 

We  have  in  our  leader  referred  to  the  scene  wh^di 
fidknredi  and  will  thvefbre  only  say  tiiat,  aft^  a  great 
deal  of  ndse  and  confusion,  Mr.  Founcey  introduced 
himself  to  the  meetinsr,  and  commeneed  a  hmg 
account  his  vint  to  Xondoa  on  the  last  occadon, 
and  endeavoozed,  in  a  moat  heavy  manner,  to  be  facetious 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  FsoToaBAFHio  News."  But  as 
that  was  scarce^  palatable,  he  waa  called  to  order  by  tlu 
meeting,  and  reosived  a  slurp  and  well-timed  rebuke  firan 
Mr.  Malene,  for  indulging  in  parscmalitiea  before  a  meet* 
iag  oi  scientific  gentlemen.  After  much  recrimination, 
aira  not  very  comtdimantary  language  on  the  put  of  Mr. 
Founcey,  Mr.  Makme  proceeded  to  give  an  able,  elaborate, 
and  succinct  account  of  the  various  pboto  -Uthographic  pro- 
cesses; after  which  Mr.  Hardwich  offered  some  experi- 
ments, which,  by  that  fatality  which  generally  attends  thia 
gentl^nan^  pioceedlttg|B,  were  not  attended  with  desired 
success. 

Mr.  Foonc^  then  proceeded  to  ask  the  Sodety  to  paaa 
omsioiu  upon  hia  own  processes,  to  the  dispaiagement 
^  nlv^  ^nntiug;  and  then,  aa  a  wind-np,  he  adced 
the  Soc^y,  at  aU  events,  to  nay  his  eipamaai^  to  ]>>adon, 
whidi  cool  n^nsit,  we  oesa  hardly  sqr,  was  racuvad  with 
load  l^ogjitar  aad  inmieal  obeen. 


MAVcaoB&TVB  FBowuaiPHic  Socisir. 
A  vuntwft  of  tlus  soeiefy  wu  held  on  the  lit  iostant,  at  the 
latwary  and  Philosophical  Sooietiee*  houses  when  Mr.  Side* 
botham  wastded. 

Hr.  lunn,  the  Honetary  Secretary,  read  ^  anaoal  xepert 
of  the  society  for  the  past  year,  of  which  the  followtng  is  a 
oopy 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Manchestw  Fhotographie  Society, 
in  presenting  to  the  mMubars  the  third  annual  report,  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  debt  which  had  been  mipoeed  upon 
them  by  their  «diibiti<m  at  tha  Mechanics  Institution  has  been 
•ntiicly  dlBohaigei^  and  that  the  Tressurer'a  account  shows  a 
balanoa  in  his  lunu  of  £18  10s,  Id. 

"  ThemeotinKs  of  the  eociely  have  thnmgfaout  the  past  eeadon 
been  numerously  attended ;  and  much  int'OTesting  informntion 
has  been  received  and  imparted  in  the  conversations  whidi 
usually  fulbw  the  reading  of  the  paper  tar  the  ovonlng. 

"  The  following  sutttects  have  been  iMivusht  under  the  notice  of 
members  in  UtA  fans  of  vuers  On  OolouriBg  Photographic 
SUdsa  Ibr  the  UuAo  Ui^am*  hf  Ux.  Sideltote;  "On  the 
^ymel  Frocass,**!?  Mean;  "On  the  Artistic  Arranee- 
menta  of  FhotMraphio  Iwidsoapas,"  by  Mr.  James  Mndd ;  "  On 
the  OptioB  of  FhtAoBT^thy,"  bv  the  Eev.  W.  P.  Besd;  and  at 
,  one  of  the  meetinfls  tht  ODujseif  ware  fhvoured  with  the  attend- 
aaoc  of  Mr.  AeUand,  who  gave  some  useful  particulsrs  as  to 
the  lenses  of  Professor  Petzval,  and  introduced  a  oompact' 
steteoscoplo  camera  with  single  lans.  Professor  Bosooe  also 
edled  the  atteatien  of  the  seoi^y  to  (he  messurement  of  direct 
awiUi^  m  wmmnA  by  llx.  OsmpMfs  smbdial;  aad  Mr. 
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Dtnoer,  to  some  curious  mi^iiuil  ametranoeB;  and  Hr. 
Noton,  to  a  vamUe  stop  oontnved  b7  Dim;  and  Bfr.  Side- 
botham,  to  a  lens  cap  for  tddng  insta&taneoiu  pntraita,  and 
to  a  contrivance  for  canning  two  or  three  platea  in  a  email 

"  The  Bociety's  illustratioiu  liave  not  been  continued,  tiiere 
azipearing  to  be  no  eufficient  demand  for  such  eiqtenditure  of 
toe  society's  funds :  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year  will  pro- 
bably  devote  their  ^ly  attention  as  to  their  continuance  or 
not,  or  for  the  purchase  of  published  works  of  excellence  for  the 
POcictY's  portfolio,  or  of  instruments  for  the  use  of  jnembers. 
The  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  several  members  for  dona- 
tions to  the  society's  portfolio,  which  has  been  further  enriched 
by  the  replacement  of  the  prints  by  Mr.  Braun  which  ven 
damaged  at  the  Art  Treasuree  Exhibition,  the  new  set  b«ng 
even  finer  than  the  fivmer.  The  sub-committee  appcanted  in 
November  last  to  examine  the  various  processes  for  keeping 
prepared  dass  plates,  have  reported  generally  in  iavour  of  the 
oollodio-albumen  process. .  From  the  specimens  lately  exhibited 
by  members,  the  council  are  glad  to  see  that  their  attention 
is  again  called  to  the  production  of  larger  pictures ;  at  one  time 
it  was  feared  that  storeoscopio  photo^phy  wag  engroBong  too 
much  of  ih«r  attention. 

"  During  the  past  year  several  subjecls  of  the  highest  import- 
ance have  occurred;  among  these  may  be  named  M.  NiSoce  de 
St.  Yiotor's  discovery  of  some  of  the  latent  properties  of^li^ht, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Ttdbot's  new  process  of  Fhot<^lyphic  Engraving. 
It  does  not  appear  that  many  amateurs  have  taken  up  the  former 
Bulgect;  but  the  last  is  one  which  seems  deetined  to  work  a 
connderable  change  in  the  progress  of  ^oto^pfav  among  the 
fine  arts.  In  the  chemical  d^artment  Uranium  Printinffjtu 
also  attracted  considerable  attentirai;  and  Sir  J.  F.  "W.  Her- 
echel's  discovery  of  the  photographic  properties  of  Junonium 
seems  likely  to  do  the  same.  .  Sevtfal  new  processes,  or  modifica- 
tions of  old  ones,  have  been  announced ;  among  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are  Mr.  Fotbernll's  Dry  Frooess,  and  Mr.  Pouncey's 
method  of  Printing  in  Carbon. 

"The  art  position  of  photography  is  dail^-  becoming  one  of 
more  and  more  importence.  Private  enterprise,  unfettered  by 
AmnectioD  with  any^  society,  has  been  led  to  establ^  an  inde- 
pendent journal  for  its  espedal  behoof.  No  exhibition  of  art- 
manufactures  is  complete  without  its  photographic  department. 
Books  and  newspapers  are  daUv  becoming  more  indebted  to  photo- 
graphy for  illustrations.  The  landscape  painter  is  often  under  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  camera  for  accurate  infonnation  of 
detulsattainablebyno  other  means.  Of  portrait  painting  a  recent 
critique  nm:—"  Indeed  portraiture  has  long  ceased  to  be  adis- 
tinctive  school  among  us,  and  the  recent  inroads  made  upon  its 
rewards  the  wonders  of  photogr^hy,  encourage  but  little 
hope  for  its  Aiture."  It  is  also  of  increasing  utility  to  the 
eraentiflo  m^  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  to  the  chemist,  as  a  test ; 
to  the  meteorologist  imd  astronomer,  as  a  bithful  recorder ;  and 
to  the  literary  man,  as  an  accurate  oopyist.  It  has  made  itself 
useful  to  the  anatomist  and  surgeon ;  and  to  the  microscopist  it 
lias  laid  (^en  an  entirely  new  field ;  whilst  to  the  engineer  and 
mechanic  it  has  become  no  less  indiBpensable. 

"It  seems  incumbent,  then,  upon  all  practiamg  the  art,  whether 
aa  unateursAr  profeesionaUy,  to  do  nil  in'tiieir  power  to  advance 
its  progress.  Every  scn^  of  information  should  be  oareMly 
f>tored  up,  and  laid  open  for  the  use  of  all;  the  greater  the 
(Veedom  with  which  this  is  done,  so  much  more  rapidly  will 
photogr^hy  advance  to  its  proper  place  in  the  list  of  ueeAil 
arts.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  your  council  to  lurtfao'  us  as  much 
upoBuUe  in  this  object;  and  tbey  believe  that  by  a  combina- 
tion of  energy  such  as  the  society  affords,  much  may  be  accom- 
pliihed." 

The  treasurer's  aooounts  were  then  read,  when  the  report  and 
-tiie  accounts  were  approved  of,  and  adopted  by  t^e  meeting. 

The  president  stated  that  Mr.  Mabley  had  suggested  to  him 
a  process  for  printing  in  carbon  which  possessed  much  ingenuity, 
and  might  prove  a  matttf  of  ^reat  importance.  Mr.  Mabley 
said  that  he  felt  srane  diffidence  in  bringing  the  itdgect  before 
the  society,  as  he  had  at  preaent  no  satisbcbBy  lemilti  to  show ; 
but  as  ho  believed  the  ivtmoeed  method  was  oorreot  in  theory, 
he  was  anxious  to  obtun  uu  «H)pent»n  of  his  experimental 
brother  members. 

Having  worked  at  the  carbon  process  of  Mr.  Founcey,  he  was 
impressed  vrith  the  difficulties  arising  tnm  its  mecbaoioal  prin- 
<upu^  he  TO  tberefore  indooed  to  loolt  for  aome  othw  <tf 


carbon ;  and  as  sugar  is  readily  decomposed  by  sulphutio  aiad, 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  being  in  oorreot  proportions  for  fenc- 
ing water,  it  app^uvd  that  this  substance  might  be  employed 
for  the'  end  in  view.  To  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potaas  and 
gnm  the  sugar  was  therefore  added,  the  mixture  q>reid 
upon  paper  and  entosed  under  a  negative,  the  resulting  pio- 
turo  was  then  washed  to  dissolve  the  unaltered  bichromate, 
the  sugar  on  those  parte  hang  removed  therewith,  but  remuo- 
ing  imprisoned  with  the  reduced  bichromate.  The  picture  waa 
then  floated  on  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
remaining  sugar  afibrded  a  picture  in  carbon,  but  unfortunately 
the  tissue  of  the  paper  completely  destroyed.  The  president 
said  that  be  had  that  day  tried  Mr.  Mabley's  method,  and 
thought  there  was  much  promise  in  it;  he  stated  that  if  the 
paper  were  tli(»ou£^y  diied  before  the  applieatimi  of  tlie  buI- 
phnric  add,  it  would  not  suffer,  but  would  be  converted  into 
artificial  parchment.  Mr.  Mabley  sud  tbat'the  same  principle 
of  operation  might  be  adopted  mt  oQter  pigments  instead  of 
carbon,  for,  by  combining  a  salt  in  solution  vrith  ti^  bicluPDmato, 
washing  it  after  exposure  to  light,  and  then  treating  it  with  a 
reagent>  a  piecipitato  .would  be  formed  on  tb»  altered  bichro- 
mate, without  tne  posribility  of  injuring  tbe  lights,  as  one  of 
the  dements  calculated  to  Iwm  the  pictore  would  be  removed 
from  them  by  washing  before  the  other  was  applied.  Mr.  Bale 
remarked  that  he  thought  the  theory  a  good  one,  and  comment- 
ed upon  the  subject.  The  preadent  then  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  important  fact  discovered  by  Mr.  H. 
Young,  namely,  that  pictures  could  be  developed  in  the  day- 
light—the iodide  of  silver  having  been  previously  diaolved  away 
by  hyposulphite ;  it  was  considered  tiut  this  might  lead  to  very- 
important  results.  Mr.  H.  Touiw  ahowed  a  very  good  positive 
stereoscopic  print  on  glass,  which  he  bad  developed  in  daylight 
and  explained  how  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him.  Mr.  Dancer 
remarked  that,  if  Mr  Young  h»d  tried  to  devdop  in  the  dark 
after  disaolvingoff  the  iodide  pf  silver,  he  vran^^hapsiiavB 
failed,  and  that  it  had  been  established  by  experiment,  th^  a 
picture  might  be  developed  in  daylight  by  previously  ^vashiog 
the  plate  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Six  la^  and 
vwy  beautiful  sun  prints  from  collodio-albumen  negatives  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Mabley  to  the  society's  ported. 

Mr.  Fyne  exhibited  some  carbon  pnnts  taken  by  Mr.  Poun- 
cey,  and  which  were  considered.very  good — one  bemg  particu- 
larly admired.  Mr.  Dancer,  having  brought  a  lantern  and  the 
requisite  apparatus,  occupied  the  rest  of  the  evening  by  exhibit- 
ing numerous  transparencies  token  by  the  membOTs  with  varioua 
processes,  most  of  wnich  ^owed  very  beautifully  on  the  screen ; 
and  ^ter  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dancer,  the  prooetdingB 
dosed. 


SEDIMENT  IS  DEVELOPIKa  COLLODIO-ALBUUEK  FLATE8. 

Sir, — correspondent  of  the  "  Photoobaphio  News," 
vol.  i.  p.  118,  signed  "Ddta,"  comidaina  of  a  aediment 
staining  his  collodio-albumen  pUtes  when  usiDg  rain  instead 
of  distilled  water,  and  for  his  information  I  beg  to  state  l^t 
neither  distilled  nor  lain  v&tex  will  prevent  this  deposit; 
and  your  advice  0"^8"ig  piiori  what  courte  bodies  pos- 
sessing gravity  should  taike)  would  se^,  at  first  sight,  to 
cure  the  evil.  But  the  plate  face  up  or  face  down  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference,  the  deposit  vriU  form  plaoed 
either  way ;  indeed,  I  have  scm^imes  imagined  the  deposit 
to  be  more  dense  with  the  plate  &ce  down,  "tbo  moit 
effwtive  cure  is,  Binn^  to  provide  a  fine  and  soft  oamd-faair 
pencil,  or— what  is  better,  and  what  I  always  use— a  pieoe  of 
line  and  clean  cotton  wool ;  and,  during  derelopmeat,  the 
plate  must  be  carefully  vratched,  and  Ihim  time  to  time 
brushed  freely  and  lightly  with  the  cotton  wool 

No  injury  need  be  impreheikded  to  the  negajiive,  as  all 
preparations  where  albumen  is  used  (being  -thorouj^dy- 
co4^ated)  are  very  tough,  and  will  bear  a  good  deuof 
brudiing.  Should  the  deposit,  through  oversight,  hare 
formed  on  the  plate,  the  cotton  should  be  soaked  in- the 
developing  solntion,  and  rather  vigorously  used  until  the 
plate  u  deauj  renewing  the  cotton jnrhenitMtSTdiHyf  ua 
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further  preventative  to  the  fonnatioii  of  depoeit.  Not  more 
tluut  one  drop  of  Bilver  to  the  drachm  sbould  he  used  for 
devcloiBi^.  Fbteb  Hendebsoh. 

LID  FOB  KASKQTC; 

Sia,-T-The  acoomtMUiying  ia  a  description  of  lid  fbr  narrow 
openings,  whkh  I  think  vnU  he  found  more  convement  and 
compact,  also  leas  liable  to  open .  acddentallj,  than  the 
ardin^  elide,  wMdi  may  be  used  for  admittinK  the  plates 
into  the  camera  back,  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  dark  box  for 
letting  them  oot. 

In  uie  figure  Ais  the  lid,  theaction  of  which  ia  exactly  Bimilar 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  stop-cock ;  it  is  paased  through  one  side 
of  the  bco,  and  enters  partly  into  the  opponte  one  as  shown 


•tB,  and  is  held  in  ita  place  b;f  the  ion  2>,paasinK  across  the 
zurrow  sd»olthe  box  so  that  its  side  goes  into  the  groove  a 
tamed  on  the lid.  C  D  represent  the  ud  shut  and  open.  It 
may  either  be  made  of  hard  wood  or  brass;  the  former 
attswers  perfectly  well  unlees  the  box  be  very  narrow,  when 
braa  may  be  pmerred.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  service  to 
■MDe  of  your  readect.  J .  W.  Robsox. 


BTKDCnnUELESS  COLLODION. 

Sir,— In  consequence  (tf  your  observations  in  a  jBrevioiu 
number  of  the  Fhotoobaphio  News  "  on  a  stmcturelesB 
coUodkm  suitable  for  the  producUon  of  microBR^  photo- 
gim|ihs,  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  a  word  tvo  on  the 
Bub]eet. 

Some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  principal 
opticians  in  this  city,  I  made  a  nnmbee  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  making 
a  coUodion  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  very  beautiful  pic- 
tares  which  he  produces  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
soocen  of  my  expmmente,  I  have  no  lieutation  in  recom- 
mending the  following  formula. 

The  pyroxyline  should  be  made  with  acids  of  the  stren^ 
and  at  the  tonperature  recommended  in  my  oommnnication 
at  vol.  i.  p.  123,  but  substituting  pafder  Joseph  for  the 
oottim,  and  oootinuiDg  the  action  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Pyroxyline    4  graini. 

,      Iodide  of  cadmium    2  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium    1  „ 

Bromide  of  ammoniom   \ 

Alcohol  S.  G.  -800    6  dnehms. 

Snlptanric  ether  S.  G.  -750    2  „ 

■The  mrro^line  gOManllf  dittcdves  in  a  few  minutes, 
witboot  leavuig  a  tiace  of  inaduUe  matter,  although  I  have 
oaeaakmaUy  fi^nd  it  to  require  a  few  houis ;  in  mch  cases 
rhrr?Tg  tiie  btfttle  in  warm  wator  will  imntodiatelf  efliect  the 
deaired  resolt. 


J.  NiCOL. 


SPOTS  ON  COLLODION  PLATES.  ■ 

Sub, — Caa  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  reason 
and  remedy  of  the  followiogV—On  taking  a  stereoscopic 
pdetare  of  the  interior  of  a  chnrch  or  cathedral,  small, 
imnd,  opaque  ipota  frequently  occur  in  the  fint  picture, 


and  sometimes  iu  the  second ;  on  taking  a  second  picture  in 
the  same  portion,  the  same  spots  occur  in  tlie  same  place  on 
the  plate.  The  negatives  are  perfect  and  good  in  other 
respects.  It  does  not  arise  from  dust,  or  long  exposore,' 
beceuise  pictures  of  exteriois,  or  country  scenes,  taken  in 
dusty  situations  and  exposed  equally  long,  arc  iree  from 
them. 

.  I  would  give  a  caution  to  all  operators  respecting  the 
keeping  of  glas  plates :  never  let  them  remain  with  pieces 
of  newspaper  between  them,  for,  however  you  may  clean 
the  glass  afterwards,  you  can  never  get  rid  of  the  grease 
which  is  in  the  printers'  ink,  and  which  is  apparent  on  the 
plate,  immediately  aftor  sensitising,  in  the  shape  of  email 
and  large  elongated  spots  which,  wnien  exposed,  oeeome  on 
developra^t  buuik  opaque  lines,  which  entirely  destiOT  the 
beauty  of  the  picture.  W .  H.  W. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  PB0PERTIE8  OF  "  HeNNA." 

Mr.  EDrroR, — ^Tbat  important  photographic  chemical, 
nitrate  of  silver,  has  long  been  employed  in  this  country  as 
a  hair  dye.  In  India  I  believe  that  a  simple  vegetable 
agent  is  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  question  whether  it  could  be  em^^yed 
as  an  au^liary  in  the  photograpliic  art. 

The  Indian  plant  to  which  I  allude  is  called  "  Henna^ 
The  ^wdered  leaves,  when  aj^ed  to  the  hair,  produce,  by 
the  simple  action  of  liehl^  a  nowii  dye  of  any  required 
degree  of  intensityv  Under  ordinary  drcumstances  1  am 
not  sure  that  the  Henna  will  produce  the  same  effect  iu  ti^ 
country  as  in  the  sunny  East — in  &ct,  a  ^ecimen  I  once 
saw  would  not— but  under  the  ^werfiil  influence  of  the 
leQ<!,  and,  p^Iiaps,  in  combination  with  other  chemical 
agents,  Henna  would  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  photo- 
graphic materia.  Perhaps  some  of  your  Indian  friends 
could  enlighten  us  on  this  subject.  The  chemistry  of  the 
vegetable  world,  with  its  colouring  so  gorgeous  and  yet 
so  varied — and  so  intimately  connected  with  solar  influence ' 
— would  form  a  splendid  field  of  investigation  to  the  photo- 
graphic chemist.  Sensitive  Sol. 


MIXED  IODIDES  IN  COIXODIOIT. 

Sib,— In  one  or  two  communications  I  have  olnOTed 
that  in  the  directions  given  Jbr  eolk>di(m  for  specific 
purposes,  there  has  been  a  ocanbiiiation  of  the  various 

iodides,  viz.,  in  Fothergill's  process — iodide  of  cadmilun 
and  ammonium.  Hy  own  experience  discards  cadmium,  as 
with  it  there  is  a  difficulty  m  getting  inteotity,  but  with 
ammonia  it  is  all  I  want,  being  the  moce  easily  decomposed 
salt  of  the  two;  tlierefore,  what  bendlt  arises  from  the 
combination  of  cadmium?  Iodidb. 

(The  objection  to  cadmium  salts  is,  that  they  tend  to 
make  the  collodion  glutinous,  and  there  is  also  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  good  intensity  with  them.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  their  superior  keeping  qualities  would  make  them  pre- 
ferable to  other  less  stable  compounds  iu  the  manofocture  of 
collodion. — ^Ed.} 

GLAZE  FOR  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

Sir, — "  Da  Lucem  "  asks  for  the  method  of  imparting  a 
gUze  to  stereoscopic  pictures.  As  the  method  has  bmi 
found  out  by  hard  labour  and  numerous  experiments  on  my 
pcui),  and  as  it  ia  no  secret,  I  ^ve  it  to  you  as  Mows :— for 
printing  nso  paper  albomesiised  with  pure  albumen  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  ammonium,  &c.  &c.  (no  water  as  is 
generally  used),  print  as  usual  after  washing  and  drying. 
Float  the  prints  on  a  bath  of  dilute  alcohol  and  water 
three  or  four  minutes,  dry,  then  mount  and  roll  them ;  nract 
take  albumen,  whirl  it,  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four  hours, 
keeping  free  from  dust,  until  the  liquor  has  drained  dear, 
then  with  a  camel-hair  Inrush  (broad)  varnish  your  print, 
taking  espeoial  care  cnly  to  use  the  brrah  one  way,  and 
thfla  set  aside  to  dry.  Digitized  by  vWwHwi^ .  v 


Sir,— If  jQTn  think  th«  followiiig  imtby  a  plaw  ia  your 
colomiA,  it  u  at  ;our  cliq>G«al. 

An  ewy  metliod  of  cutUag  glasB  ponttT«B  brooches, 
loelwta,  &e.  The  {dettin  is  fo^sed  the  siao  raraired  ia  th« 
ttsual  way,  viz.,  say  a  plate  2^  hy  2.  When  toe  piotore  it 
dry,  lay  upon  ita  mtUco  tin  glass  of  the  locket  or  Inrooeh, 
and  mark  roand  liy  the  edge  «f  the  beszfo  (vitii  any  riuurp 
instiiuaent),  wU^  kara  t^  eoxa  that  the  glass  hw  to  In 
cat  to :  take  a  diammd  and  cat  the  riaaa  a^sare  tikaa  by 
the  of  the  mark ;  then  ent  vSt  the  onncn.  Now 
take  a  pair  of  catting  nippers  (vatchmako-'s),  and  naip  off 
the  edges,  nntil  yoa  get  it  to  the  proper  aixe.  The  ghui  re- 
quires no  grinding  or  filing,  and  nu^  be  done  a]t<^thM:  in 
five  ninutes.  G.  W,  H. 

IN  PnOTOGBAFHY  BEUEMBEB 

That  ceDerally  more  rapid  unpreaaioBa  are  to  be  taken  in 
spring— teas  rapid  in  autamn. 

That  materiala  of  dreBB  are  belter  as  they  reflect  more 
light — e.g.  ailk  and  satin  are  better  than  rdret. 

That  colonrlna  collodion  is  qoickest — when  yellow,  giro 
more  expoeure — ^when  reddi^  hvown,  more  still. 

That  more  pyrogallic  and  less  acetic  acid  ia  required  in 
your  D»atiTe  derdoping  formula  in  cold  weather. 

That  in  landscapca  the  daller  the  weather  or  ol^t,  the 
larger  the  atop  ahould  bo— decrease  ita  ute  aa  ather 
bnshtens. 

That  in  ^hin^  poeitiTe  prinia,  it  ia  change  of  water,  not 
long  Boakilig  that  is  required. 

'niat  positires  over-expoaed  are  black  and  gloomy. 

That  poatires  under-exposed  are  white  and  misty. 

That  n^iatires  orer-erpoeed  are  long  in  devdt^ing^  and 
have  no  detail  in  shadows. 

That  nqptires  nndo-o^poaed  are  quick  in  dercloiung, 
and  look  reddish. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

GSLATnnsiNa  Positttes.— C.  A.  S.  To  the  best  gelatine 
odd  cold  water,  in  the  prwortion  of  aa  ounoe  of  the  latter  to  a 
scruple  of  the  Ibnner ;  place  it  near  the  fire,  and,  when  dis- 
solved, strain  it  throu^  muslin.  Take  a  piece  of  plate  glass, 
wash  it  thoroughly,  flwt  with  water  iu  which  common  soda  has 
been  dissolred,  and  afterinffds  with  clean  water ;  drain.  When 
diT,  adjust  it  level,  and  pate  orer  it  a  qmnge  dimed  in  «t*^l, 
taking  oare  that  vmy  part  is  wetted.  B^nre  the  gall  fttes, 
pour  the  hot  gelatine  on  the  giaaa,  assisting  it  with  a  small  pteee 
of  paper.  About  1^  os.  is  requisite  for  a  triate  12  inches  square. 
Protect  it  from  dns^  and  leave  it  iVom  b«i/  an  hour  to  six  hours, 
accOT^g  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  the  precise  time  may 
he  ascertained  by  gently  h^n^  a  finger  on  the  surfiuc^  when,  if 
themint  of  the  sun  remains  in  the  dent  thus  nada^ it  has  set 
sufSoently.  I^ay  the  picture,  fece  downwards,  on  the  gelatine, 
taking  care  to  avoid  air-bubbles.  Should  any  accidentally  ui- 
pear,  they  may  be  stroked  out  with  the  finger,  applied  at  the 
bnek  of  uie  picture.  Leave  all  some  hours  to  hudm  thoroughly. 
When  perfectly  dry,  run  a  pen-knife  round  the  margin,  and  tt 
will  then  come  off  the  ^ass  with  ease,  tirescnting  a  highly 
polished  Bur&ce,  and  having  the  details  of  the  drawing  much 
more  di^et  than  th^  were  before.  Pictune  Uius  geUtinissd 
require  to  be  meunted,  as  they  are  to  ouri  up.  Care  must 
also  be  taku  neva  to  touoh  «w  ptdished  luflMe  wiOi  a  waiaa 
finger,  as  the  least  damp  injures  the  g^oss. 

To  KEEP  a  SoLUTioH  OF  Qauic  Acin^—B.  B.  Dissolve 
2  ounces  of  gallic  acid  in  8  ounces  of  alcohol  (CO^  over  proof) ; 
to  hasten  solution,  the  flask  may  be  convenieQtly  healed  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  Water;  when  ixM^  it  ahould  be  filtered,  mixed 
with  half  a  drachm  of  ghidol  aoetie  aei^  and  preservod  in  a 
■t<^>pered  bottle  for  use;  soprerared,  Itwul  keep  unaltered  tor 
a  eonrictoraUe  length  of  time.  1%egajlieaeidisnotpreci^tated 
from  ttds  solution  by  the  addition  of  water ;  consequently,  if  tn 
any  ease  daaiiaMe,  we  devrtopment  <^  a  pietnre  may  be  efitooted 
wi^  a  miMAi  singer  hath  ttuuB  the  one  wuaUy  Moployed.  1^ 
obtain  a  ertution  of  about  tiie  same  stteogti  as  a  MtjnreM 


aqueont  scAntioh,  half  a  drtMto  of  the  above  would  reqidn  to 
be  added  te  S  oonoes  ef  vrator;  bat  for  hiany  purpoaea  we  prefer 
a  vnakw  hath,  prepared  by  miaing  half  a  diacnm  with  10  ooneee 
of  water.  In  either  case;  it  witt  be  ftmnd  necessary  to  add  aol»> 
tion  of  nitrate  of  bUtw  ia  jmmB  qnantitiet  as  m  de^o^ng 
picture  seems  to  require  it 

fnr  wishes  for  ^tolie  information  respocting  mounting  i^to- 
gmthli  tarcsrdbmrd.  He  nisBai  to  the  bade  of  the  phet«raph 
a  udn  paste>  hade  of  UliiM  Mardi  {a  small  portion  oT  gum 
tnkM  heiog  added  to  make  it  more  adhesive) ;  when  used  it  is 
of  about  the  aame  oonsiitence  as,the  starch  used  by  lavndreasea. 
law  pictare  ti  nouated  fn  the  usual  way,  but  aa  soon  aa  it 
beoomes  dnr  it  is  sure  to  tMnk,  or  eveiU  as  it  is  esUe^  and  no 
preasore  wiU  make  Um  sarfltce  levtl.  The  eemmt  nsad  by  our 
oornspcmdent  is  about  the  best  we  know,  and  we  should  recom- 
mend all  amateuia  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  flour 
paste.  The  oo^Jins  i>  oWing  to  the  phoU^iraph  expanding 
whan  Aam^  with  tbe  stareh  nate ;  and  then,  on  diying,  c<»- 
traoUog  and  drawing  the  caxoboard  round  towards  it  Tidi 
can  be  remedied  either  by  wdl  damping  the  cardboard  before 
pasting  down  the  picture,  and  thus  causing  it  to  expand  eqiiklly 
with  tne  picture,  or,  better  still,  by  cutting  a  piece  of  paper 
exactly  the  site  of  tiie  photMraph  (and  of  the  same  kind  of 
paper),  and  pasting  it  on  the  Mcir  of  the  mounting  bcnrdwfaen 
the  picture  u  pasted  on  the  hoe.  As  they  dry,  the  cardboard 
will  be  pulled  equally  la  two  opposite  directions,  and  it  will  act 
as  did  the  octebnted  Captun  H'Heath  under  stmilar  drenm- 
stancea— the  card  will  ob^  the  pull  of  ndtiier  of  theo^  and  will 
remaih  perfectly  flat 

TO  OOHBSSPONMNTS. 

■y.  p.  3  — Ate  yen  sere  that  die  age  of  the  collodion  liiu  anvtWs  to  do  wfi 
ths  ArtnUl.)?  n))  of  ttioRlmmt  rmmfShhier  Wo  haTCM^twntlr  ned  Ae 
■MM  kind  aC  wMMt  wUhott  «tw  utpertenefaif  tho  Anlt  jnw  ame. 

A.  *  VT.  M .~Wa  aro  obliged  by  yoar  olTer,  but  have  alnvlf  •ocn  iped- 
mmt  of  tbe  proceiaei  yon  nsnie,  and  baro  gtmi  oar  epiidam  en  some  of 
Umm  prttty  trttiv  In  the  laM  aambft  but  one. 

A  BROnuk— bints  nro  my  good,  and  wo  ibaU  bi  (lasMd  to  reoatv* 
mors  of  thora. 

A.  B.— >Tbe  collodion  on  papar  ptctnn  vru  no  doabt  propaly  fixed,  bat  tbe 
cMdty  of  the  paper  deodred  yon. 

R.  M.— we  will  eodeaTonr  to  obtain  tbe  detfn<  WtmsttM. 

3.  R.  £'  T.— 1.  Wo  cannot  giro  yon  an  Idea  as  to  nlint  the  ipoity  appearsnoe 
!•  essMd  b;  snlen  70a  gtte  u  noro  imbAnatton.  a  Wben  a  pupcr 
■odtira  U  int  tonunod  la  tbe  bypo.  bath  It  b«*  «  pWnliSi  dlnr,  eardf 
look  by  tranamltted  Ught,  bat  that  gtadnally  dlaaf^ean  on  ataj-bif  la  the 
bypo.,  and  glrea  place  to  a  deUeate,  tmlfotm  opptwsnee,  etmUar  to  tnry 
•-UM  ptetora  la  then  Axed,  a  We  bare  ftrea  aerand  ramMe*  la  raccM  ' 
nomben;  that  by  Spbynx  we  like  beat  wben  your  plan  of  fixing  prlaila 
la  perlbcted,  we  >haU  be  plea*«d  to  hear  from  you. 

t.  Snni.— It  wna  bnerted  m  the  next  nambar, 

i.  S  The  plate  abaU  be  eent.  We  are  ranA  obtlgoil  by  the  anetoMd 

beintllU  atereognun.  Wo  hare  forwarded  a  ooinmunlcatiaa  to  yoor 
.  nddnaa. 

Wnra  Lanvx.— 1.  and  1  We  have  deacribed  a  Tciy  GMd  method  of  STgeM^ 
OMtty  In  a  recent  number.  S.  We  know  no  better  than  l)w  ordlnaij  poit- 
ttve  dereloper  mcb  as  WQ  haTcprerloaaly  deacrfbcd.  4.  HetalBcCaibnIuni. 
We  feel  flattered  by  yoar  remarka ;  It  la  mi  alwayi  witt  be  oar  eanaat 
endeavoor  to  deserve  being  cnlled  "  ThaThnea"  of  tbe  Photographic  |irCM. 

OxK  OF  DzTOX.— We  are  ninoh  obliged  by  oar  correirpatideBt'B  anggnUens, 
b«  we  wooW  ntber  not  be  the  niadfadn  of  tnHiiBUttBg  the  prepowd  to 
oar  eenteeaporery.  WonM  It  not  be  bett«  tat  Mr  iwwapBwawt  to  wite 
to  the  editor  hbnsrif?  TbotweafdMeopalktsgbva  yreto  to  Oie  pbM 
BO  that  It  win  hold  the  Ink. 

)M  p.— FinthirliiierantlonlbdlbeetTsaassDaaaaponMa 

Aoi  TE. —Newman. 

A  Wood  Ei>OKArax.--In  an  early  irambcr.'  ' 

i.  8.  O.— If  kmt  tn  tbebath  for  more  than  ten  nBnntc*,  the  pWnt  MU  be 

BufBcIently  nsed.— We  do  not  like  them, 
n.— W^e  are  matA  obliged  by  j-onr  kind  letter ;  we  wlU  giro  farther  jnrtlcn- 

lars  aa  aooa  ne  pOMlblc. 
W.  UoFPEK  — We  shall  be  pleased  to  be  enUghlencd  on  the  "  Dacfc  run  ma  " 
A  ScBSCRiBRR.— 1.  Tea,  If  wkim  enon^.  9.  Forcdaln.  S.  Yes. 
W.  11.  W.-If  yoB  a«  aa  latlsAed  with  yvKt  etocoTwr  ta  «a  atsatte 

time  BB  yoD  are  Mw,  we  will,  with  thaaeje,  i^m  ear  nadas  the  ImmK  eT 

It.   At  present  we  are  sceptical, 
LsBMotnt.— Uta  only  way  to  nuuige,  If  ym  4»  MtwUhtotuA*  mmy 

aHanttoea  In  yoor  eaaMnn,  la  te  tare  the  dark  attde  amaaged  (br  d«as 

plates  8}  Inches  square,  and  tben  take  two  separate  plc:ates  of  the  inai 

object  at  the  required  distance  aiuirt  Add  a  grain  toomide  vt  CndAlam  ts 

each  ennea  ot  eoUodlon. 
b  Tifk:— B.  W.-J.  C  a-C.  F.  B.— TT.  C.  J.— A  Ponlgiie^.— T.  Barrett— 

AUqala-Omori>eTon.-IL  T.  T.-P.  M.  0<bi..W.  U/W.-.JN««08vam. 


On  accoitnt  of  the  famheeia  nmaber  of  Important  letters  we  raotiTC^  we  ouaapt 
jroaJn  iaaaaaiBli  anawya  to  qoeriea  rfno  geMaaiawiit 


V  All  editorial  eotmnnnkntiana  aboold  be  addnased  M  lb.  Oiiooo^ 

riiesan.  Pettor  and  Qalpin,  I^BdleSanrasaTard^-^bhatcUtimfiM 


UIMi  If  aednssedts 


foe  the 
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We  are  oxcaedingly  reluctant  to  occupy  any  further  por  - 
tion of  our  space  in  leferenae  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  and,  indeed,  we 
believed  it  would  hare  been  unnecessary,  for  our  remarks 
vcre  so  unaDBVGTabte  tJut  the  Council  made  no  attempt  to 
reply  to  them  in  its  own  oi^d.  We  confeaa,  howcveTf  that 
ve  had  a  snsfHcion  that  one  or  two  of  the  nieaibsra,  who  felt 
that  th^  were  referred  to,  woald  seek  a  le^s  direct  method 
of  retaliating  on  us,  and  wc  fear  that  this  suspicion  has 
been  realised.  Wc  are  sorry  for  this.  Had  the  Council 
replied  to  us  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  for  wliich  they  would 
hare  been  responsible,  no  matter  how  illogical  the  arguments 
might  have  been,  nor  how  delicient  soever  in  the  graces 
of  composition,  the  writer  would,  at  least,  have  confined 
himself  to  attacking  the  "PuoTOGRApnic  News,"  and 
would  not  have  descended  to  a  scurribus  personal  abuse  of 
its  Editor.  We  should  not  hav9  experienced  a  sense  of  de- 
gndatioa  in  refdyiog  to  the  Council ;  but  that  fooling  we 
do  acknowledge  on  the  preaent  occasion.  The  attack 
that  has  originated  these  remarks  conies  teom  a  quarter 
so  utterly  obscure,  that  we  will  not  give  tha  journal 
in  which  it  appears — that  which  no  doubt  it  hoped  for — tho 
publicity  it  woal4  obtain  by  being  quoted  in  our  columns. 
Indeed,  we  should  have  relrained  from  mentioning  it  at 
all,  and  confined  ourselves  to  carrying  out  our  intentions  of 
patting  the  lav  in  ttaea  to  ponish  the  libelous  attack  that 
haa  been  made  apon  tu ;  but  we  owe  it  to  those  gentkmoi 
who  btmoar  m  with  their  estewi,  not  to  peas  by  ailendj 
chaises  which  directly  affect  the  diaractw  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Joomal,  and  consequently  it  may  be  said  in  an  indu?ect 
manner  the  Journal'  itself.  We  will  not  enter  again  upon 
the  question  of  the  right  of  any  public  journal  to  report  the 
froceediogs  of  public  bodies,  we  concdve  that  question  to 
be  completely  settled ;  bat  we  again  afiirm  thM  we  have  no 
sort  of  iU-feding  tomurds  the  Fhotographic  Sodety.  We 
may  not  ace  that  itiactf  any  particular  use  to  photographers, 
or  that  it  has  advanced  the  photographic  art  in  any  way, 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  believe  it  is  in  its  power  to  do  so  j  but 
we  think  that  we  have  shown  our  willingness  to  be  of  service 
to  it,  in  giving  publicity  to  reports  of  its  proceedings,  and 
we  c^tainly  cannot  see  any  method  of  proving  more 
strongly  our  good-will.  Unfortunately,  it  happens 
that  the  Editor  of  this  Publication  was,  as  all  our 
readers  are  doubUeea  awarer-the  Secretary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society ;  and  it  aj^ieara  to  be  tha  opinion  of  a  few 
iB-di^oeed  indindoak,  who  have  tiu  meana  oi  making 
dwir  c^dnions  poblic,  that  because  he  was  once  in 
that  po!jtion  he  must  feel  an  enmity  against  the  Society  he 
Annerly  served.  He  was  selected  to  conduct  this  Journal 
in  consequence  of  his  r^utation  as  a  photographs  and  a 
theaoBt ;  and  it  would  have  been  absord  indeed  in  him  if, 
"because  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Photograidiic  So- 
ciety {which  cramection  ceased  some  time  befiwe  this 
TdUicatkm  made  its  ^ipeannce),  he  hod  refbaed  to  accept  a 


post  60  honourable  and  inflneotial  as  tlie  editorship  of  tho 
"  Photographic  Nkws." 

In  amdn^on  we  will  observe  tliat  we  bring  no  pencMutl 
feeling  <^  any  kind  into  theae  pages.  The  olgect  of  our  am- 
bition is  to  maintain  our  present  position  by  preserving  the 
character,  which  the  " Protographic  News  "undoubtedly 
possesses,  of  being  the  beat  and  most  complete  photograi^ 
publication  in  existence,  a  fact  that  we  conceive  to  besm^^y 
proved  by  its  possessing  by  far  the  largest  circulation  <^any 
journal  of  the  kind— a  circulation  established  in  a  period 
scarcely  exceeding  three  months. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  aa  well  to  mention,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  while  the  Editor  fully  aud  fr^ly  assumes  the  respon&i- 
bility  of  every  article  published  in  tiiis  Journal,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  he  is  bimsdf  the  writer  ot  it.  Hie  "Fhoto- 
GRAPRic  News  "  possesses  a  large  staff  of  contributes ;  and» 
indeed,  it  must  Ve  obvious  to  all  who  hare  any  knowledge 
of  such  matters,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be, 
in  addition  to  the  multifarious  and  responsible  duties  q>per- 
taioing  to  the  editorship  of  the  "  Fhotoosapbic  Nrws," 
the  author  of  all  that  appears  in  its  columos. 


TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUtf,  SEPT.  7,  1858. 

Wb  have  before  us  an  al^tract  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission sent  by  the  Braailian  Government  to  Paranaguaf 
to  observe  die  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  tho  above  dai^ 
and  oommnnicated  to  the  Boyal  Astronomical  SoeielT'  by 
Oniter  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  It  is  divided  into  U  sections, 
as  follow : — 

I.  — Historical  and  introductory. 

3. — Ot»ervations  of  times  of  contact,  exterbr  an  1  interior. 

3.  — ^Notes  on  the  passage  of  tha  moon  over  tha  spots  and 
faculte  on  the  sun. 

4.  — Notes  on  the  visibility  of  the  moon  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  sun. 

fi.— On  the  colours  of  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  of  terresteial 
objects  during  the  obscuration. 

6.  — On  the  state  of  the  limb  of  the  moon,  and  on  Bsil/a 

beads. 

7.  — On  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  sun  near  tiie 
limb. 

8.  — On  the  intensity  of  the  atmospheric  Ug^t  daring 
tot^ty. 

9.  — -On  the  corona. 

10.  — On  the  protuberances. 

II.  — ^Photographic  observations. 

12.— Measures  of  the  distuiees  of  the  eu^. 
IS. — Meteorological  ohservationB. 
14. — ^Effect  of      eclipse  on  men  and  animals. 
The  Commission  left  Bio  about  seventeen  days  before  ths 
day  of  the  ecUpee.   Four  stations  were  selected,  induding  » 

chief  central  ou      the  country  how  ftfTt,  Bfichatf nor. 
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the  Swin  Oonsol,  on  the  aea  shore  near  Paranagua.  The 
weather  seems  to  have  been  yerj  uDpromisiDg,  and  rain  to 
have  been  so  frequent  previously  to  the  7th  of  September, 
that  little  hope  was  entertained  of  success ;  but  in  the  event 
the  excellent  arrangements  made  were  not  firuatrated  by  this 
cause.  Our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  an  account  of  the 
different  phenomena  observed  and  cuaaifled  in  each  of  the 
different  sections;  we  will,  therefore,  only  allude  to  the 
most  curious  appearances,  and  to  the  photographic  obser- 
vations, which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  seem  to  have  been  very 
Bucceeeful. 

4. — ^In  this  section  several  curious  facta  are  recorded.  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  eclipse  both  M.  de  Mello  and  M.  liais 
were  able  to  trace  the  contour  of  the  moon  to  the  distance  of 
ficm  4'  to  8'  b^ond  the  sun's  lunb.  With  one  of  M.  Liais' 
telescopes,  having  an  aperture  of  3  inchca,  the  image  was 
observed  hy  projection  on  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  and  the 
image  of  me  moon  was  thus  seen  very  distinctly,  and  re- 
marked to  be  whiter  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  region 
of  the  sky :  this  appearance  lasted  for  some  time ;  it  then 
became  less  marked,  and  at  last  was  not  distingnishable. 
Some  photog;raphs  of  this  appearance  were  obtained  by  M. 
Liais,  by  the  collodio-albumen  dry  process  on  glass,  in 
which  the  effect  was  distinctly  traced  while  the  plates  were 
still  wet,  on  coming  out  of  the  gallic  acid  bath.  M.  Liais 
adds  Bome  remniks  in  explanation  of  the  curious  circum- 
stances, that  both  in  the  photogra|diis  n^tiv<s,  and  in 
the  fffojected  podtive  image,  ihe  same  effect  was  wit> 
nesaed. 

6.— The  phenomenon  of  Sally's  beads  preaented  itself  on 
both  the  dinmtearance  and  re-^tpearance  of  the  sun. 

8.  — Several  i^anets  and  ^tars  were  seen  during  the 
totality,  and  numerical  results  by  Rumford's  photometer 
of  the  degroEB  of  obacurity  are  added. 

9.  — The  corona  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  all  observers, 
to  have  piresented,  on  this  occasion,  an  unusually  compli- 
cated appearance.  More  than  three  independent  observers 
agree  in  testifying  to  the  appearance  of  5  distinct  brushes 
of  light,  reaching  to  an  average  distance  of  about  13'  from 
the  nnwn's  limb,  of  the  form  of  a  cone  with  convex  sides, 
the  base,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  height,  resting  on  the 
moon.  In  addition  to  these  were  two  brushes  of  w^te  hght 
radiating  right  and  left,  and  of  a  thread-like  texture  ;  and 
on  the  east  of  the  moon  there  was  an  emanation  of  feebler 
light.  The  light  of  the  c(Wona,  fbrmin^  the  ground  on  which 
these  brighter  portions  wore  seen  projected,  was  remarked 
to  be  exwedingly  unequal  and  patchy,  and  in  many  places 
to  iffeaent  the  appearance  of  coarse  rays,  croeung  and  mt^- 
secting  in  all  directions,  but  having  no  very  definite  exterior 
"boundary. 

10.  — Several  protuberances  were  also  seen  during  the 
totaUty ;  but  they  are  described  as  having  been  of  a  white 
colour,  and  only  in  one  instance  tinged  with  pink.  At  the 
oommen cement  of  totaUty  three  protuberances  were  found 
on  the  sun's  east  limb ;  the  first  two  were  vividly  bright, 
with  a  black  outline.  On  the  west  limb  there  were  seen  two 
oth^  in  which  a  ptnk  tint  was  noticeable.  In  a  short 
time  the  protuberances  on  the  east  side  were  covered  over, 
and  a  third  one  emerged  on  the  west  side  (making  six  in 
allj).  At  one  of  the  inland  stations,  at  Campinas,  the  two 
pnncipal  protuberances  on  the  west  hmb  w^  seen  to  be 
connected  1^  a  low  dente^ted  baqk  of  {Hnk  Ught,  which 
was  not  nnoovered  to  the  observers  at  the  central  station. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  connection  between  these  pro- 
tuberances and  the  solar  spots  and  fiunlee. 

1 1  ■ — ^This  section  is  appr(^)riated  to  an  account  of  the  m^ns 
used  for  obtaining  photographs  of  the  disc,  and  of  the  results 
deduced.  The  abstract  is  ulent  as  to  all  particulars  on  this 
interesting  point,  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  whether 
any  of  the  remarkable  phenomena,  recorded  in  sections  9 
and  10,  were  fixed  hy  {motographic  means.  We  are  afraid 
not,  since  we  are  informed  that  15  photographs  only  were 
token ;  9  before  the  totality,  and  6  after,  of  whidi  one  failed 
to  develop,  and  two  others  were  spoiled  by  the  instruments 


slipping.  The  positions  of  the  cusps  exhibited  in  this  series 
of  photographs  enaUed  M.  Liais  to  condnde  that  at  the 
intended  central  station  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  paaud 

within  l"-5.   

THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

My  Dear  Sib,— In  compliance  with  your  request,  X 
send  a  few  particulars  of  the  collodio-albumen  process  as  at 
present  practised  by  myself  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

As  you  have  recently  published  the  process  in  the  columns 
of  the  '•  Photographic  News,"  I  will  not  take  up  yoiur 
space  by  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  process,  which 
would  be,  in  most  respects,  merely  repeating  what  you  have 
already  written,  but  will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible ;  and, 
to  any  one  requiring  further  information,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  it  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Photoobaphic 
News." 

The  plate  is  to  be  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner ;  immedi- 
ately before  use  it  shoidd  be  rubbed  over  with  a  diy  wanu  cloth, 
and  then  a  hvge  camel-hair  brash  passed  over  it  to  take  off 
the  lint. 

The  plate  may  now  be  coated  with  collodion,  and  sensi- 
tised in  the  ordinary  silver  badi.  The  colk)dlon  for  the 

puipose  should  be  not  too  thick,  and  allowed  to  set  very 
well  before  immersion  in  the  bath. 

When  the  plate  has  been  in  the  bath  sufficiently  long, 
take  it  out  and  place  it  in  a  dish  of  clean  rain  water ;  Uien 
wash  it  well  under  a  tap,  and  rear  up  to  drain  ;  then  pour  on 
a  little  of  the  prepared  albumen  at  the  upper  edge ;  run  it 
round  to  each  corner,  and  pour  off ;  pour  on  and  cm  a  second 
time  in  the  same  manner  ;  rear  up  to  dry  on  a  strip  of  blot- 
ting paper.  The  albumen  is  prepared  as  follows,  and  will 
keep  good  for  years  if  required. 

PBEPABED  AJLBUMKK. 

Albumen  (white  of  ^gg)   ...   1  ounce. 

Water    }  onnce. 

Liquor  aumonln   10  minimi. 

Iodide  potusium    5  grains. 

Bromide  potassium   1  grain. 

'         Solution  of  iodine  (5  grains  to  1  oz.  alcohol)   2  raiaims. 

Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  water ;  then  add  the 
ammonia  and  iodine;  put  thisintoa  basin  with  thealbumen ; 
beat  it  well  up  to  a  froth,  and  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  hours ; 
then  filter  through  a  piece  of  fine  sponge,  and  pot  it  in  a 
bottle  with  a  small  piece  of  camphor. 

When  the  plate  is  surface  dry,  hold  it  in  front  of  a  hot 
fire  till  it  is  quite  dry  and  hot.  Plates  thus  prepared  may  be 
stowed  away  in  boxes,  and,  if  kept  dry,  wul  remain  good  a 
long  time ;  if  taken  in  proper  rotation  in  the  various  opera- 
tions, no  tome  need  be  lost,  and  twenty  plates  may  be  pre- 
pared easily  in  an  hour. 

To  render  the  plate  sensitive,  immerse  it  for  about  half  a 
minute  in  a  bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver ;  then  remove  to 
a  bath  of  water;  after  which  wash  the  plate  very  well  with 
a  stream  of  water.  Most  of  the  failures  in  this  process  are 
occasioQed  a  n^lect  of  this.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  that  thorough  washing  is  all  important. 

ACETO-SrrR-lTE  BATH. 

Water   1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver   40  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   30  minims. 

The  time  of  exposure  is  a  matter  In  which  every  one  most 
judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  subject,  lens,  aperture, 
light,  time  of  year,  &c.  It  is  well  in  all  cases  to  expose 
sufficiently  long,  as  an  over-exposed  {actnre  can  be  made 
good,  but  an  nnder-exposed  one  cannot.  Ihere  oiight  to 
be  very  few  touches,  &utex  pure  whiteor  black,  in  a  good 
photo^apfa.  An  undor-exposed  {Hctore  g^vee  ploity  of  both. 
The  picture  may  be  developed  either  with  gallio  or  pyro- 
gallic  acid.   I  prefer  the  latter. 

Pyrogalilc  acid   2  grains  ) 

Water    1  ounce  >  Jlv^ 

<>l«ci»l  acetic  acid      UJ^iiiZsu  u$!<Kraldiw^^  L V 
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NHrato  'of  ^Unt ... 
Water   


10  grains  ) 

3  ounces  $ 


filter. 


Wet  the  sorface  of  the  plate  with  water ;  then  pour  on  Bome 
of  the  pyrogallic  solutiom,  with  the  addition  of  a  fevr  drops 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver;  poor  ih^  Bolution  on  and  off  a 
£ew  titnes ;  the  picture  ajq)euB  rapidly  \  and  density  may 
be  easilj  obtained  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the  nitrate  of 
■ilrer,  if  required ;  wash,  ami  fix  with  hypo  as  usual. 

Should  the  fihn  be  a  little  liable  to  loosen  from  the  plate, 
commence  the  developing  with  a  weak  solution  of  proto- 
Bolphate  of  iron ;  waah  it  off ;  and  theii  proceed  witn  the 
pyiogallic  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Kotwithstauding  the  publication  of  many  modifications  of 
Uiis  and  other  dry  processes,  I  still  think  the  collodio-albanien 
BDitiuaeB  all  others  in  the  certainty  and  beauty  of  its  results. 

As  to  the  certaintj/t  I  may  mention,  that  a  member  of  our 
Sodety  has  olten  occasion  to  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to 
take  lai^  pfaotograf^  for  legal  and  other  jmirpoaes.  He 
takes  his  camera  wd  a  couple  of  coUodio-albumen  ^tes, 
and  develops  on  his  return  home ;  never  thinking  to  take  the 
picture  he  requires  in  du|^cate,  being  quite  certain  that  his 
D^tivca  wilt  be  ezactlv  what  he  requires. 

As  to  the  beaidg  of  the  results,  I  send  to-day,  by  rail,  a 
parcel  containing  about  a  dozen  photographs  taken  by  this 
prooen,  hy  as  many  meiDA>ers  of  our  Society,  and  leave  you 
to  give  your  own  oinnion  npon  them. — Youra  very  truly, 

Joseph  Sidebotuau. 

[The  above  process  comes  before  our  readers  and  ourselves 
fivKD  such  hign  anthorities,  and  is  tbe  result  of  bo  many 
euefiil  cmnparative  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on 
1^  a  committee  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
nnce  November,  1867,  that  comment  on  our  port  would  be 
qoite  saperfluoiia.  With  respect  to  the  prints  which  have 
been  fm-wurded  to  ua,  they  exceed  anything  we  have  ever 
seen  of  the  diy  processes.  Usually,  a  print  frran  a  dry  plate 
is  chaiacterisea  by  a  certain  hardness  and  exaggerated 
intenaty  of  contrast ;  and,  however  skilful  the  operator  may 
have  beoi,  anksa  the  proper  exposure  andselection  of  eveiUy- 
iUiiminated  objects  have  been  carefitlly  attouled  to,  this 
delect  will  be  sore  to  make  itself  apparent  on  &e  finished 
print.  Here,  however,  we  have  all  the  S(rfttteBB  and  beaatifiil 
gradation  of  half-tones  wMch  we  are  accnatomed  to  look 
upon  as  the  distlnguiiliing  characteristic  of  the  wet  collodion 
process ;  and  this  not  merely  in  some  slight  decree,  but  in  a 
perfection  which  we  have  rarely  seen  attainea  even  by  wet 
ooUodioo.  The  pictures  are  all  by  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Manchest^  Photographic  Society.  They  are  each  so 
P^ect,  that  it  would  be  invidious  for  us  to  mention  the 
name  of  any  one  gentleman  in  particular ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  we  ahaU  only  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  readers  of  the 
"  Photographic  News,"  when  we  offer  onr  thanks  to  tlie 
eotmcil  of  this  Society  for  having  enabled  us  to  speak  bo 
decidedly  as  to  the  merits  of  this  beautiful  process.  We 
mnst  also  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Pbotogra^^  Soctety  in  being  so  fhr  ahead  of  the  Metro- 
polis as  to  have  a  council  in  which  a  good  photogrwher  is 
not  a  rara  avis ;  a  committee  capable  of  undentadodlng  and 
perforaiing  its  duties ;  and  snfflcient  sterling  common  tense 
to  show  them,  that  a  narrow-minded,  selfish  policy,  is  not 
the  one  best  suited  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  science  of 
wbich  thqr  are  the  professed  supporters.— Ed.] 


KEW  PROCESS  OP  CHEMICAL  ENGRAVING— 
STEEL-FACING  EKGBAVED  COPPEB-PLATES. 
DY    E.  ROBIQUKT. 

Photoghaphy  having  made  such  raiod  strides  so  soon 
after  ita  discovery,  mediocrity  in  the  art  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Regardedfromthepcnntof  view  of  its  correctness, 
the  best  designer  cannot  stnij^^  against  the  expert  photo- 
gnpber,  but  in  pcont  of  taste  and  sentiment  it  is  quite 
another  thing.  Far  torn  iniaring  those  who  can  comprc- 
heoid  nature,  ^lotogn^y  cmiy  gives  tiwm  the  most  salutary 


kssons.  The  arts  of  rmrodnotkm,  Midi  as  eiuraving  and 
hthography,  acted  upon  by  this  inevitable  inmience, 
to  poetise  themselves  more  and  more.  We  have  lud  an 
opporUinity  recently  of  obswving  firesh  imimvefflemts  applied 
to  the  ordinary  processes  of  engraving  by  1£M.  Salmon  and 
Gamier. 

Two  methods  are  still  pursued  to  execute  -  an  engraving, 
whether  on  copper  or  steel  In  the  first,  termed  copper- 
plate, the  artist  deBigns  directly,  by  means  of  the  biuin,  ob 
the  metallic  plate  the  subject  he  desbMS  to  n^vodace,  and 
nothing  more  remains  to  obtain  the  proof  thiui  to  ink  the 
surface  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  the  second  method  the  plate  is  first  oovexed  with  a 
black  varnish,  upon  which  the  design  to  be  produced  is 
traced  in  red.  The  engraver  removes,  with  an  etdiing 
needle,  tJie  vamisli  on  all  those  parts  of  the  plate  in  red ;  he 
then  bites  in  the  lines  traced  oy  means  of  nitric  acid,  to  a 
greater  or  leas  depth  according  to  circumstances.  When  the 
sctimi  of  the  acid  has  proceeded  fax  enongfa,  tiie  plate  is 
washed  with  abnndaooe  of  water,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
varnish  removed  viUi  spiiita  of  tnrpentinet  and  tin  |^te 
remains  only  tobe  inked.  Has  kind  of  engraving  h  t«med 


Both  these  methods  require  great  ability  and  considerable 
time ;  there  is  besides  the  danger  that  the  length  and  nature 
of  the  work  may  lead  to  a  certain  hardness  in  the  execution, 
and  detract  from  t^  correctness  of  the  reptoductitm.  This 
danger  cannot  always  be  obviated,  however  great  the  talent 
of  the  artist  may  be.  With  the  process  of  MM.  Salmon  and 
GarniOT,  no  similar  drawbacks  are  to  be  feared ;  it  is  the 
design  itself  which,  once  drawn  on  the  plate,  undragoes  a 
chemical  modifioatkin  which  enables  it  to  retain  the  litho- 
graphic ink  and  to  moltiply  itsdf  ad  inAnitum.  At  one 
time  this  reproduction  is  cntained  in  reUef,  at  another  time 
in  intaglio. 

First  Method — Chemical  Engraving  in  Selief. — ^Everybody 
knows  what.English  memorandum  books  are,  on  the  paper 
of  which  one  can  write  or  design  with  a  metallic  pencil  (zmc 
or  lead)  with  the  same  fuility  as  with  a  lead  pencil  on 
ordinary  paper.  In  the  chemical  engraving  in  relief^  it  is  on 
sifniW  paper,  and  wiih  a  similar  pencil,  that  the  desi^  it  is 
desired  to  reproduce  most  be  traced.  This  design  is  thai 
exposed  to  the  vapours  of  iodine,  like  a  daguerreotype  pUte, 
until  the  lines  forming  the  dedgn  have  lost  thdr  metallic 
lustre  and  acquired  an  orange-yellow  tint,  due  to  the 
formation  of  an  iodide  of  zinc,  with  excess  of  iodine. 
This  imago  thus  surcharged  with  iodine  is  quickly  applied 
upon  a  zinc  plate  perfectly  cleaned,  Uien  strongly  compreesed 
by  means  of  a  lithographic  press.  The  iodide  of  zinc  of  the 
design  abandons  its  excess  of  iodine  to  the  metallic  plate,  and 
thus  deposes  on  its  surface  a  fac-simile  of  the  design  itself. 
A  solution  composed  of  litiiographic  ink  diluted  in  soap 
water  is  then  poured  on  the  plate,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  photographer  pours  on  collodion,  and  the  plate 
is  then  wa^ed  with  plenty  of  water.  Wherever  the  plate 
remained  naked  the  ink  is  washed  off  completely ;  but  this 
is  not  the  ease  witii  the  iodised  image,  upon  which  the  greasy 
ink  has  fixed  itself  perfectly.  It  is  allowed  to  dry  a  little 
while,  and  a  plate  is  thus  obtiuned  with  which  one  can  pint 
proo&  on  paper  predsely  the  same  as  with  a  lithographio 
stone,  mien  by  the  succession  of  proofs  pulled  the  impres- 
sion becomes  fidnt,  a  rdler  charged  with  ordinary  lithographic 
ink  is  of  course  passed  over  the  plate.  The  rehef  of  the 
design  may  even  be  augmented  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a 
water  bath  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not 
touch  the  greasy  impression  o£  tne  image,  and  only  attacks 
the  naked  zinc. 

Second  Process — Chemical  Eagraoing  in  Iataglio.'-~Tha 
image  being  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate  exactly  as  in  the 
}Beceding  method,  the  idate  is  plunged,  not  in  a  bath 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  through  which  a  galvanic  current  is  passed,  the  zinc  ^ 
^te  serving  as  the  negative  poto+yi[iE^d«^tl;>t^vQ!E>^9A^ 
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hM  tn  station  in  tlds  new  bath  trill  depodt  iMf  on  the 
toetellie  parts  of  the  idate,  and  fivm  BucceflDve  layen  of 
wpvfst  upon  it,  while  the  porta  of  the  plate  protected  the 
iti^a  will  remain  snaHered.  After  thu  action  has  oontinaed 
*  a  toAeient  loiKth  of  time  ttie  piate  is  taken  bom  the  bath 
and  washed  with  wator.  If  the  operation  has  been  well 
ihanaged  a  design  will  be  seen  which  will  hare  the  appearance 
of  being  aigraTed  on  copper,  and  which  maj  be  employed  in 
prin^ng  on  paper  in  the  nenal  manner. 

MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon  soon  saw  that  br  this  system 
their  plates  were  everlasting,  for  when  the  surface  of  copper 
was  worn  by  prolonged  priatinff,  it  was  only  neceeeary  to 
}>lunge  it  anew  into  the  g^vanic  bath  to  replace  the 
Taniued  copper.  By  reasoning  further,  they  bad  the  happy 
idea  of  seeking  to  protect  the  plates  of  ordinary  engraTings, 
and  they  bave  fortunately  succeeded,  not  bj  fonning  on 
titdr  sumce  a  galvanic  deposit  of  copper,  but  by  oorerin^ 
than,  hj  means  of  the  pile,  with  a  kyer  of  iron.  It  is  this 
procesB  to  which  they  uve^rai  the  name  of  $leel'facing 
engraved  eopper-plate$.'*  TUs  metallic  "  Tarnish  "  protects 
the  work  of  the  engraver,  and  alone  nndergoes  the  wear  and 
tnt  involred  in  pnnting.  As  it  can  be  renewed  as  often  as 
necessary,  the  last  proofe  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  first.  To 
thou  who  may  be  sceptical  we  shall  content  onrselvea  with 
replying,  that  they  have  not  feared  to  submit  to  the  BteeUng 
bath  the  plates  of  Heuriquel-Dupont,  Mercury,  Calamefta, 
Beaugrand,  Alexandre  Ja2et,  and  others. 

Not  content  with  these  peifections  of  the  old  process  of 
engraving,  MM.  Salmon  and  Garnierdesired  to  vanquish  pho- 
tography on  its  own  ground,  and  this  is  the  course  they  took. 

Direct  obBervation  had  taught  our  inde&tigabl^  inqnireni 
that  a  mixtaie  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  and  cane  sogar, 
dinolred  either  in  waters  alcohol,  uid  spread  over  a  soi^tce 
— whether  of  inetal,  glass,  or  pa|ie^— fonneda  kind  of  varnish 
highly  hygromctric  so  long  as  it  remained  in  darkness,  and 
diying  rapdly  when  it  has  oeen  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to 
thelufat.  Without  troubling  themselves  to  ioquire  what  was 
the  chemical  reaction  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays, 
MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier  saw  in  this  precise  and  simple 
fact  an  arm  capable  of  overthrowing  the  processes  employed 
photographers  in  the  printing  of  their  positive  proofe. 
'J^eee  processes  have  been  describ^  so  many  timea^that  it  is 
not  neceesarr  we  should  recur  to  them.  Let  us  content  our- 
selves with  deecribiug  the  new  method  we  are  considering, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  a  qnestion  of  producing  on  glass 
a  picture  intended  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  hgbt.  To 
commence  this,  a  liquid  must  be  prepared,  in  a  chemically 
dark  place,  which  is  composed  of  a  solution  containing  ten 
parts  of  sugar-candy  and  two  parte  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  in  five  paitB  of  water,  which  is  ftxrther  diluted 
with  fire  parts  <n  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtered  through 
paper.  This  Hooid  is  poured  on  f^iBn  in  the  same  manner 
as  collodion,  and  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp,  giving  to  the  plate 
a  continuous  rotatory  motion^  precisely  as  in  the  photo- 
graphic  albumenising  process.  An  albumen  positive  proof 
is  applied  on  this  glass,  and  the  whole  fixed  in  a  printing 
frame  and  then  exposed  to  the  light  -during  a  space 
of  time  varying  irom  one  to  ten  minutes.  The  solar  rays 
pass  fi^y  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  picture, 
serving  as  a  negative,  and  dry,  m  these  parts,  tho 
bichromate  of  ammonia  varnish ;  while  the  varnish  imder 
the  black  parts  is  completely  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
light,  and  entirely  preserves  its  hygrometric  virtus.  The 
haJf-tuMS  nndngo,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  an  action 
intermediate  between  the  preceding. 

When  the  Ume  of  oqusnre  to  the  light  has  been  sufficiently 
prolonged,  and  this  can  be  taught  by  experience  alone,  the 
frame  is  removed  to  the  dark  room,  (uid  the  i^te  prepared 
with  the  bichromate  dried  again  T(acj  gently,  and  the  sui^ce 
brushed  rapidly  over  with  a  badger-hair  pencil  dipped  in 
perfectly  mied  charcoal  powder.  This  powder  attaches 
Itself  to  all  the  parts  remaining  humid;  and  as  its  adherence 
is  as  much  the  more  strong  as  the  drying  action  of  the  light 
has  been  more  Tivid,  it  resolte  that  the  blacks  of  ^  new 


design  coneBpoad  to  the  blacks  of  the  negative^-^Oat  Is  to 
say,  the  parts  where  the  light  has  not  been  able  to  traverse. 
EmywiHsre,  <m  the  <^tr^,  where  the  solar  rays  have  been 
able  to  act  freely,  the  surface  will  be  dried,  and  it  will  be 
impoasible  for  the  smallest  particle  of  the  powder  to  adhere. 
Finally,  in  the  half-tones  an  effect  will  be  produced  which 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  In  a 
word,  the  picture  wilt  be  reproduced  exactly  as  it  shall 
have  been  given,  and  as  often  as  may  be  desired.  To 
give  it  all  we  fixedness  desirable,  it  will  suffice  to  wash  it 
with  alcohol  and  vamiah  it.  Transparent  proofs  will  thus 
be  obtained  of  great  beauty  and  sfa^poess,  which  rival  the 
most  sati^actory  proo&  on  albumen.  The  future  reserved 
for  this  process  may  be  imagined  when  one  reflects  that  in 
this  way  every  species  of  dedgn,  of  engraving  or  litiusraph/ 
on  paper,  may  be  produced  py  it,  wt  the  dmple  conditum  of 
rendering  it  tianniarent  by  a  vamiah,  orl^  prolonging 
the  exposure  to  the  sufficiently.  This  is  not  all,  lor 
any  powder,  no  mattv  what,  may  bs  used  to  replace  the 
carbon,  provided  it  be  insoluble  iu  water  and  perfectly  dry. 
One  may,  therefore,  produce  desiguB  of  diffbrent  colours,  or, 
otherwise,  use  enamel  powder  to  obtain  proo&  on  glaaa, 
which,  passed  through  tiie  fire  of  a  porcelain  kiln,  will  becoms 
veritable  stained  glaes.  If^  instead  of  executing  the  design 
in  enamel  powder  on  glass,  it  in  applied  to  the  pcmelaia. 
biscuit,  it  will  be  easy  to  fix  it  by  fire,  and  a  new  branch 
will  thus  be  created  in  the  ceramic  art. 

By  modifying  a  little  the  proportions  of  sugar  and  bichro- 
mate contained  in  the  sensitive  liquid,  and  using  slightly 
albumenoua  water  as  a  Eolvent  instead  of  the  alcohol,  it  will 
be  possible  to  operate  on  pap^  oa  well  as  on  glass;  and 
proofi  may  thus  be  obtained  imitating,  in  a  wonderful 
manner  of  the  finest  engravings  or  lithographs. 

Let  oa  now  suppose  that  a  man  has  in  hand  a  photograph 
taken  either  on  glfus  or  paper,  and  that  he  deetres  to  trans- 
fer it  to  a  uno  plate  to  obtain  a  real  chemical  engraving 
eithw  iu  relief  or  in  intaglio :  nothing  will  bs  more  easy 
after  what  we  have  said,  and  he  will  have  resolved  the  pro- 
blem of  seizing  nature  by  means  of  j^otography,  and  of 
multiplying  the  proo&  ad  ii^mtntn  by  means  of  eograTinur. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  photographer  has  been  sufu- 
ciently  clever  to  obtain  on  paper  a  clear  picture  of  a  horse- 
man at  f\ill  gallop,  or  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  and  that  it  is 
a  question  of  transferring  this  image  to  a  zinc  plate.  Fir^t 
of  all  the  photographic  proof  must  be  rendered  transparent, 
by  being  impregnated  with  a  turpentine  varnish,  theu  it 
must  be  applied  on  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  the 
bichromate  in  a  room  feebly  illuminated  wi^  artificial 
light,  and  the  two  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  lays 
for  about  ten  minutes.  This  time  having  elapsed,  tiier 
must  be  taken  again  to  the  dark  room,  the  phot^tuia 
taken  off,  and  we  i»^ared  sheet  breathed  on  lightly. 
Instead  of  fmxlucing  ^e  image  with  the  charcoal  poTracr,  a 
pencil  dipped  in  finely  pulveraed  woo  or  iron  must  be  moved 
about  on  its  surface,  and  the  details  of  the  photogn^  which 
served  as  a  negative  will  speedilj  make  .their  appearance. 
The  metallic  picture  thus  obtainea  on  paper  is  exposed  to 
the  va^Kmrs  of  iodine,  and  then  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate  in 
tho  manner  described  above.  The  remainder  of  the  process 
is  also  described  above. 

Such  are  the  principal  improvements  which  we  have  been 
allowed  to  inspect,  and  which  appear  to  us  calculated  to 
introduce  great  modifications,  not  only  in  the  domain  of  en- 
graving and  photography,  but  also  iu  the  craamic  arts.  Lot 
us  hope  that  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier,  after  discovering; 
processes  as  iogenious  as  easy  to  carry  out,  will  succeed,  as 
they  propose,  in  applying  them  on  the  lai^  scale. 


Thb  business  world  at  Vienna  has  been  thrown  into  a  state 
of  alarm  by  the  dimorery  that  a  number  of  phot<«rftphic  forge- 
ries of  bank  notes  are  in  drculation.  Hundred-norm  notes  of 
the  Vienna  Bank  have  been  reproduced  wjth  sudi  jierf^on, 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  IMAGE  AFTEB  FIXING. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  irliica  vie  reported  in  our  last 
numb^,  p.  166,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  tlie  prerident,  called 
attention  to  an  important  fact  which  had  Litdy  been  dis- 
covered hy  Mr.  H.  lonng,  namely,  that  pictorea  could  be 
dereloped  in  the  dayliglit,  the  iodide  of  niver  having  pre- 
TUHUil;  been  removed.  The  great  importance  of  such  a 
diBcoTa'7  both  in  a  theoretic^  and  practical  point  of  view 
impmsed  itself  so  strongly  upon  us,  that  we  at  once  wrote 
to  Mr.  Sidebotham,  requesting  that  he  would  place  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  results  of  some  experiments 
which  he  had  informed  us  were  in  progress.  Oar  request 
has  been  responded  to  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
wc  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the 
following  letter.  The  plate  mentioned  therein  is  most 
remarkable,  considcriug  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  the  effect  is  that  of  a  eUghtly  over-exposed  picture 
ou  coUodio-albnmen  ;  the  light  parts  are  very  pure,  and  the 
half-tonee  are  well  rendered.  There  is,  however,  a  want  of 
denatrin  the  dark  shades,  which,  instead  of  being  oiMtque, 
have  tnat  peculiar  grcenisli  yellow  appearanco  wuch  is  the 
characteristic  of  over  exposure,  "^^ewed  as  an  Illustration 
of  a  fact  which  bids  fair  to  subvert  all  our  preconceived 
theoriai  on  the  subject,  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
pictures  we  have  ever  seen. 

"  Slanckestfr,  Dccemhcr  13th,  1858. 
"DEAn  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you 
an  account  of  some  experiments  ou  the  curious  fact  brought 
before  our  last  meeting  by  Kir.  H.  Young,  that  a  sensi- 
tive plate  may  be  impressed  with  an  image,  the  iodide  of 
silver  then  removed,  and  the  image  developed  in  daylight. 
A  collodio-albumen  plate  was  sensitised  and  exposed  the 
nsoal  time,  then  put  into  a  dish  of  hypo,  and  well  washed, 
all  traiXB  of  the  Iodide  of  calrcr  having  disappeared ;  it  was 
then  taken  into  a  light  room  and  reared  up  to  dry  in  the 
window.  I  carefully  examined  the  plato  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  conld  detect  no  trace  of  alteration  in  the  film 
where  the  latent  image  was.  Three  days  afterwards  I 
developed  the  image  with  the  ordinary  pvTOgallic  and  silver 
collation  in  a  dail  room.  1  send  fou  tne  identical  plate ; 
yoQ  will  perceive  that  the  image  is  composed  of  different 
shades,  varying  from  yellow  to  orange  brown.  This  experi- 
ment I  have  several  times  repeated  with  a  like  result,  except 
that  the  plates  were  only  kept  one  day  before  develop- 
ment. 

"  With  plates  prepared  with  collodion  merely,  or  preserved 
with  syrup,  I  could  obtain  no  image  ;  nor  with  pistes  cleared 
from  the  iodide  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  With  plates 
prepared  1^  the  collodio-albumen  process,  and  by  that  of 
Air.  Fothergill,  the  results  were  precisely  the  same. 

*'  When  the  film  had  loosened  from  the  plate,  it  was  impos- 
•lUe  to  wash  the  hypo,  out,  and  the  image  was  spoiled  by 
it,  and  made  uneven  ;  but  when  the  film  was  firmly  attached 
the  image  was  clear,  and  the  lights  brilliant.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  above  experiments  prove  very  little,  bat  that 
little  is  of  great  interest,  and  may  lead  to  important  modi- 
flcationa  in  our  photographic  proceBaes.  Yours  very 
truly,  "  JoBEpn  Sidebotham." 


PHOTOGLYPHY. 

Thb  readers  cf  the  " PiioToaRAPHic  News"  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  hut  discovery  of 
Mr.  ^ox  Talbot,  and  we  have  now  to  announce  that  a  still 

Slater  advance  has  been  mode  by  that  gentleman.  We 
ve  been  favoured  with  some  new  pictures,  wliich  are 
indeed  a  great  step  in  advance  of  those  which  our  readers 
have  already  seen. 

A  view  frtKn  "  Munich,  Bavaria,"  is  an  exceedingly 
leaatifiil  and  elaborate  picture,  and  one  in  wliich  there  u 
more  half-tone  than  we  nave  yet  seen  in  any  of  Mr.  Talbot's 


prodnotions.  A  view  of  Noire  Dame,  Paris,"  is  remark- 
able for  the  softness  which  pervades  the  piece,  and  for  the 
very  delicate  manner  in  which  the  shadows  are  rendered. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  pictures  more  or  less  different 
in  character,  but  all  bearing  the  decided  mark  of  progress. 
An  architectural  view  entitled  "The  Schools,  Oxford"  is 
even  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  it  there 
is  absolutely  all  the  half-tone  wliich  the  most  fastidious 
critic  could  desire.  If  we  may  judge  of  future  success  by 
the  progress  which  has  been  acc(Hnpliehed  with  the  last 
few  pictures,  we  may  with  safety  predict  that  Mr.  Xalbot 
will  soon  obtain  by  photoglyphy  alone  that  which  many 
think  is  only  to  be  obtiuned  dj  tho  help  of  the  engravei*. 
We  are  the  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  from  tlia 
iact,  that  we  have  now  before  us  some  of  the  «>ecimcna 
executed  by  Air.  Talbot  in  1813,  and  the  progress  from  that 
time  to  tlie  present  is  indeed  marvellous.  Instead  of  the 
airy  and  sketchy  pictures  then  prodticed,  we  have  now 
almost  perfect  engravings. 


dTriftcal  |toii«s. 

Stermjraphic  Pictures — English  and  ll'eM  Scenery.  Illus- 
trated by  William  Russell  Sedgefikld. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  specimens  of  the  above- 
named  stereographic  pictures,  which  we  arc  happy  to  say 
cannot  be  concluded  in  the  category  of  "  Queationabie 
Subjects."  Ptioto^phy — and  especially  stereographic  pho- 
tography—is  here  m  Us  legitimate  sphere,  and  in  its  proper 
application.  The  views  are  instractive  and  entertaining, 
wmle,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  around  them  sasociations 
of  a  pleasant  character.  ^Ve  scarcely  knoV  which  to  admire 
most,  the  landscapes  or  architectural  pictures,  because  they 
are  both  the  best  in  their  respective  departments.  The  cara 
with  which  they  are  printed,  the  clearn^  of  tho  negatives, 
the  nicety  of  tint,  the  beauty  of  the  half-tone,  and  the  happy 
selection  of  sites,  are  all  characteristics  of  these  stereographs. 
"  The  Tubular  and  Suspension  Bridgee  at  Conway,  from  tho 
Castle,"  is  a  most  interesting  view  of  this  gigantic  piece  of 
engineering — one  of  the  boasts  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
which  is  here  given  with  a  striking  reaUty.  "  The  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  "  is  rendered  with  all  the  deucacy  of  fine  wire- 
work  in  this  small  picture,  while  the  land  beyond  the  bridges 
forms  a  good  ba!ckgrouud.  Glen  Lledr,  so  well  known 
through  the  large  pictures  of  Mr.  Fenton,  is  equally 
clearly  given  in  the  stcreosu^.  The  botddera,  whi<^ 
jut  out  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  seen  to  great 
effect.  "Pont  Aberglaslyn,  North  Wales,"  is  a  charming 
little  moDjeau  of  scenery.  The  rendering  of  the  foliago 
and  the  background  scenery  is  extr^ely  interesting; 
while,  almost  secluded,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  rustic 
bridge,  which  materiaUy  adds  to  the  general  effect.  The 
indentations  which  floods  have  caused  in  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  so  regular,  that  they  almost  call  to  mind  a  theatrical 
scene  from  the  Bnish  of  Beverly.  Of  all  the  spots  about 
Font  Aberglaslyn,  the  view  selected  by  Mr.  Set^fefleld  for 
this  picture  is,  we  think,  the  beet.  But  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  views  is  "  The  Summit  of  Snowdon  " — ■ 
not  a  view  from  the  lowlands,  when  that  king  of  mountains 
happens  to  be  clear  of  the  dmost  peipetual  mist  whidi 
envelopes  him,  but  a  view  taken  not  &r  from  the  top- 
showing,  in  great  reality,  the  dangoous  height  to  which 
the  photographer  has  attained.  On  the  top  we  are  enabled 
to  see  figures  standing  near  the  erection  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  this  lofty  peak — the  figares,  no  doubt, 
of  some  adventurous  spirits  who  have  accompanied  l^fr. 
Sedgefleld  on  his  photographic  tour.  This  scene  is,  to 
us,  a  striking  instance  of  the  groat  apphcations  to  which 
photography  may  be  put.  Tho  view  is  one  of  which  almost 
everybody  has  heard,  but  which  very  few  have  ever  seen, 
exeept  in  the  fanci^  sketehes  of  tourists,  or  in  the  atill 
more  cmde  attempta  of  elenw%tl^,jQPg^tih!C\iUi)stntioiB9 : 
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ve  have  ghren  our  readers  an  opportunity,  in  the  of 
tiie  "  Photooeafhic  News,"  ^seeinK  aonie  of  tne  diffi- 
culti*  attendant  upon  the  pbotograpber  abroad,  both  in 
India  and  Algeria ;  W  here  we  have  some  of  the  diflficul- 
ties  of  our  own  land  more  forcibly  depicted  by  the  camera 
than  they  could  be  by  the  pen.  The  last  landscape  view 
that  we  will  mention  is  of  a  place  with  which  every- 
body who  has  ever  had  a  drawing  leeacm  will  be  ac- 
qiuunted.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  numberleH 
OTizes  which  have  been  gained  fac  views  oi  "Tintern 
Abbey,'*  all  kinds  of  li^t,  from  eaity  dawn  to  iMilliant 
nKxmUght  ?  The  podtion  firom  which  this  view  la  taken  is 
from  the  Chapel  lull,  so  that  the  Abbey  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  and  directly  &cinK  is  another  hill,  which  is  covered 
with  trees,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  which  is  the  nice 
gradation  of  tint  which  marks  the  distant  perspective.  The 
detuk  of  the  Abbey  are  admirably  given.  Altogether  the 
pctnre  is  an  extremely  pleasant  one.  Many  of  these  scenes 
Rncibly  recall  to  our  minds  a  series  of  admirable  views  which 
were  taken  in  Ireland  some  time  s^,  and  published  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  'fne  architectural  subjects 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  with  which  detail  is  ren- 
dered, the  more  so  as  all  the  views  before  us  are  interiors. 
Every  photographer  who  has  attempted  in-dow  photography 
in  any  of  our  ecclesiastical  bnudings  in  this  countiy 
knows,  that  the  *'  dim  reUgions  li^t,"  about  which  poets 
ung,  is  anytldng  but  &vonraUe  to  the  photographic  art, 
whBe  the  too  glowing  light  is  quite  as  o^fxtionable.  "  Hie 
Interiw  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  tlie  Minstrels'  Gallery," 
is  a  nice  picture ;  and  the  shadows,  so  difficult  to  catch 
in  sudi  a  way  as  to  balance  the  colour  of  the  picture, 
are  well  given,  llie  same  remarks  apply  to  the  view  of 
*'The  l^tuwepte,  Salisbury  Cathedral while  iu  this  picture 
there  is  an  absence  of  a  defect  which  wo  have  frequently 
seen  in  other  views  of  transepts,  viz.,  the  strong  light  which 
shines  in  through  the  window,  and  causes  an  unpleasant 
glare  to  pervade  tiie  picture.  "  Bishop  Fox's  Chantry 
Chapel,  Winchester  Cathedral,'*  is  a  carefully  executed 
picture,  and  shows,  with  great  minutcEQeBB,  the  elaborate 
architecture  of  this  noble  pile.  "  The  Choir  and  Altar 
Scre«i,  WincbeBter  Cathedral,"  is  about  one  of  the  finest. 
It  strongly  reminds  one  of  David  Boberts*  delightful 
interi<ns;  all  that  it  lacks  is  colour,  to  make  it  a 
jacture  by  Mr.  Roberta. 


?Pis»0ns  oit  Cokuring  P^o^SPf^ip&s- 

COLOUBINQ  POsmvES  ON  ouiss — (continued.^ 
Cohttring  the  Hair,  Sfc. — Where  the  colour  (tf  the  hair 
is  black  or  gray,  the  tone  of  the  collodion  positive  is  gene- 
rally sufficiently  near  to  that  of  nature,  and  may,  ther^ore, 
be  left  untouched.  In  all  varieties  of  brown  hair,  and  espe- 
cially flaxen,  golden,  auburn,  or  red  hair,  colour  is  abeo- 
lutely  necessary  to  correct  portraiture.  Dark  brown  hair 
may  genenlly,  with  advantage,  be  left  until  the  second 
colouring,  as  dark  browns  are  amongst  the  colours  which  are 
generally  removed  the  appHcaticm  of  varnish;  but  of  that 
bereafter.  All  the  varietieB  of  lig^t  hair  are,  homver,  best 
a^ured  before  vaxnishing.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
Bpeciff  the  tinto  to  be  ined,  as  some  modifications  will  be 
found  necessary  in  almost  every  case.  All  the  various  tints 
of  yellow  uid  light  brown,  either  alone  or  in  etnulnnation, 
will  at  times  be  re^iired,  and  in  all  cases  much  more  inten- 
sity and  brilliancy  than  appear  natural  must  be  obtained  in 
the  first  colouring.  One  example  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  princi^e  on  which  this  must  be  done.  Suppose 
HjB  picture  in  the  huids  of  the  colorist  to  be  that  of  a  lady 
with  bright  golden  tresses :  select  a  bright  ofange  tint —  . 
the  colour  ladled  ^'  horizon  "  will  answer  beet — and  apply 
it  to  tbe  lights  and  half-tones  only,  avcoding  the  deep 
shadows.  This  done,  you  will,  if  a  tyro,  be  probably 
appalled  hy  the  most  fiwy -looking  head  of  hair  you  have 
ever  seen,   Neverl^ielesB,  for  the  imaent  leave  it  so ;  for 


after  varnishing,  this  fiery  hue  will  have  softened  into  a 
sunny,  but  b^  no  means  glaring  or  unnatural,  golden  yelloir. 
The  same  principle  must  be  applied  throujghout  in  all  varie- 
.  ties  of  light  hair.  For  flaxen  hair  use  a  light  yellow,  eitha 
alone  or  in  combination  witii  "  horizon."  For  light  browu, 
use  a  suitaUe  brown,  either  abne  or  in  ctHubination  with 
"horizon."  By  applyingthe  colourwith  excess  of  brilliancy 
at  first,  and  allowing  for  the  modification  produced  by 
TamisUng,  a  much  softer  effect  is  produced,  and  me  in 
which  the  cbaracteriatie  texture,  &c.,  of  the  bur  is  much 
better  preeerved,  than  if  much  were  left  to  be  done  in  the 
second  colouring. 

Wc  have  said  that  colour  is  to  be  applied  to  the  li^ts  and 
half-tones  of  the  hair  only,  avoiding  tne  deep  shadows.  All 
deep  shadows  should  be  transparent  ;*  and  in  the  hair  espe- 
cially,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  locks,  the  texture,  &c.,  would 
be  speedily  lost  if  this  point  were  n^lected.  In  speaking 
of  the  deep  shadows  of  a  positive,  we  may  as  well  here  make 
a  remark  on  the  mode  by  which  th^  are  generally  obtained 
in  glass  pictures.  A  coating  of  some  black  varnish  is  usually 
applied  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate  to  produce  the 
imadowB.  This  is  rarely  the  best  method  for  coloured  pic- 
tures. It  is  quite  true  tiiat  all  shadow  is  a  departure  from, 
colour,  and,  iu  uncoloured  pictures,  black  is  a  very  suitable 
shadow ;  but  it  has  ^aeraliy  a  cold,  inharm(mioa8  effect  in 
a  coloured  piotore.  We  prefier,  for  this  purpose,  a  backing 
of  deep  maroon  velvet,  whidi  warms  the  duutows,  and  har- 
monisea  with  the  greatest  number  of  tintauaedinportraitiue, 
giving  generally  an  especially  suitable  shadow-coloar  for  tbe 

The  jVecit,  Bosom,  Hands,  §-c.— The  neck,  the  bosom  (if 
it  be  uncovered),  and  in  most  coses  the  hands,  should  be 
coloured  with  the  No.  1  flesh.  If  a  direct  vertical  light  have 
been  used  in  produciuK  the  picture,  tlie  heavy  shadow  of  the 
chiu  often  u&rkeus  tbe  neck  ;  this  should,  if  posedble,  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  at  once  unpleasing  and  unnatural.  The 
shadows  of  the  neck  and  bosom  should  be  cool,  and  the  gra- 
dations as  soft  and  delicate  as  poeeible ;  those  of  the  hand 
and  arm  may  be  touched  with  carmine,  with  which  the  divi- 
sions of  the  fing^  may  be  traced. 

Draperies. — -The  mode  of  colouring  draperies  varies  vrith 
the  fabric ;  in  good  photographs  they  are  often,  especially 
dark  draperies,  best  left  uncoloured.  Tlie  characteristic 
texture  m  moet  iabrice  is  generally  raidered  in  pbot<%raphy 
with  such  beautiilil  exactness,  that  in  many  eases  cwmni^ 
can  only  mar  them.  In  all  cases  where  ofdouxing  la 
attempted,  it  is  especially  important  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  peculiar  texture,  folds,  &c.  as  rendered  in  the  pho- 
tograph. Here,  as  in  the  hair,  the  lights  and  half-tones 
only  must  be  touched,  avoiding  the  deep  shadows.  In 
colouring  sUks,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  the  shadows  dear 
and  transparent,  and  the  high  lights  briUiaut,  generally 
using  for  this  purpose  a  tint  a  htUe  lighter  than  the  local 
colour.  In  lignt  silk  draperies  a  good  effect  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  two  tints ;  iu  this  case  it  must  be  re- 
memberm  that  where  the  lights  are  cool  the  diadows  must 
be  warm :  thus,  iu  a  pale  blue  "  shot "  with  orange,  the 
lights  win  be  Uue  and  the  shadows  orange;  in  a  green 
"  shot "  with  any  tint  of  red,  the  lights  will  be  green  and 
the  shadows  red ;  and  so  in  similar  cases.  As  a  genwal 
principle  in  painting,  eqtedally  in  portraiture,  the  use  of  all 
positive  colours  should  be  avoiited.  Tlie  phot<^^jdiic 
colorist  using  powder  colours  is  rarely  in  much  danger  of 
violating  this  rule,  as  the  various  hau-tonee  crif  the  ^loto- 
graph  to  which  he  applies  the  colour,  have  much  the  aame 
effect,  in  modi^ing  uie  brilliancy  oi  his  tinta,  as  adding  gn.y 

*  Id  Uie  flnt  ntlde  of  Mb  B«ri«5.  in  eaaaaxxtUag  the  nrfcinirj-  dutrautw- 
latlcs  of  powder  cidoiirs,  m  ref erred  to  tbeir  "tmuparaicy."  Tab  ia  «  t«rm 
pOMlbly  liable  to  aonu  mtMonatracllon,  u  cnUre  tramparency,  in  iu  abBodiitv 
Hiue,  u  not  poatfUe  In  powder  colom*.  We  nwd  the  woid  In  a  "^^tfttwl 
■ento,  meaning  that  approxhuaUcHi  la  tiaiumien^  reuiltu  tan  tto  uaa  a€ 
Cite puren and  moat  tnaapareot  r^r™*** nasoed  cwefblleTlgtfkQ  to  tiM 
ntmoat  degree  of  flnuMM.  Cdoare  lo  prepared  ve  mOUbtaSbrtaaipumt, 
-hm  irirBiiil  t<i  thr  ll|[lile  inrt  liilf  twin  nf  ■  rirtntTi  to  tint  TrIiBrMrt  nlfiiii  Im 
them;  DUtlfeiipllediotlicdaapcMahadowiortbrMr,fc&,iroilll  aasvndlr 
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to  the  cok>ur8  of  the  painter.  The  yoang  colorist  will  do 
w^,  faowerer,  to  remember  that  maases  of  glaring  colour 
hare  rarely  a  pleasiBg  efftet,  and  should  he  as  much  as 
poenble  avcndeo. 

(Ta  be  eotOmiied,) 


ORQAKIG  CHKMISTRY. 

Vnder  the  influence  of  the  organs  of  vegetables  and 
animals  nnroaous  compounds  are  fcmned,  which  chemists 
can  analyse,  change,  and  often  reproduce  in  their  laboratoTy. 
These  suDstances  are  termed  organic  conwounds.  The  ety- 
mology of  ihia  term,  as  ih  obvious,  recalls  that  of  organised 
hoflUf.  We  may  add  to  these  products  a  large  numoer  of 
others,  -which  present  much  analogy  to  them,  though  not 
formed  by  organised  bodies.  NotwiUjstandiiig  the  numerous 
and  diverse  forms  which  vegetables  present,  and  the  still 
greater  difference  presented  between  them  and  animals, 
the  dementa  of  which  both  are  composed  do  not  exceed  six 
in  number — the  difference  between  animal  and  ratable 
substances  bmng  in  the  pn^iortionB  in  which  t^eso  elements 
are  combined.  The  elements  in  question  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  solphur. 

All  organic  com^unds  may  be  reduced  to  their  elements 
by  destructive  dialttlatioH — that  is,  by  expomng  them  to  a 
Mgh  temp3rature  in  close  vessels  so  as  to  collect  their  pro- 
docte.  Thus : — If  a  man  takes  a  gun-barrel,  the  touchhole  of 
which  is  closed,  and  forces  a  piece  of  green  wood  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  thrusts  that  end  horizontally  into 
a  good  coal  fire,  water  will  soon  begin  to  issue  from  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  which  will  be  at  first  insipid,  and  then 
K>Tir,  and  is,  iu  lact,  acetic  acid.  After  this,  gas  begins  to 
issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  which  may  be  collected 
1^  tying  a  moist  bladder,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
expeUed,  over  the  mouth.  If  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  be  in- 
aerted  in  the  neck  of  the  bhtdder,  and  the  gas  iasuiog  through 
it  be  aet  on  fire,  it  will  be  found  to  bum  with  a  white  flame ; 
and  if  burnt  iu  a  glass  globe  containing  oxygen,  a  vapoiu' 
will  be  seen  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  globe,  and  gradu- 
ally trickle  down  in  the  form  of  water,  thus  proving  that 
the  gas  in  the  bladder  coutaiued  hydrogen.  The  gas  which 
will  be  found  iu  the  globe  will  be  changed  into  carbonic 
acid. 

As  we  have  already  said,  all  organic  compounds  are 
destructible  by  heat,  which  may  be  made  to  reduce  them  to 
more  simple  combinations  or  to  their  elements — the  r^ulated 
action  of  heat  on  some  of  them  so  modifies  them  as  to  pro- 
duce new  bodteB.  Thus ; — If  gallic  acid  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  irom  410  to  415  degrees,  a  new  acid  is 
volatilised,  which  is  termed  pyrogallic  acid.  This  result  is 
|»oduced  by  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  caUic  acid,  leading 
to  the  loss  of  water,  or  carbonic  acid  (gaUic  acid  H,  0^ 
heated,  {^vee  pyrogallic  acid  U,  O.  +  1  equivalent 
of  carbonic  acid,  C  O,).  The  new  botues  resulting  from 
this  spedes  of  action  have  recdved  the  denomination  of 
pyrogenma  bodies. 

Organic  products  are  solid,  .liquid,  or  gaseous.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  acetic  acid,  gallic  acid,  sugar,  and  gum,  are 
ai^nlie  iu  water ;  othets,  such  as  india-rubber,  resins,  and 
ok,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Some  of  the  bodies  that  are 
insoluble  in  water  may  be  readily  dissolved  iu  alcohol,  ether, 
diflierent  essences,  &c.,  which  are  termed  neutral  solvents. 
The  solid  bodies  of  organic  chemistry,  like  those  of  mineral 
chemistry,  often  assume  a  crystalline  shape  on  being  de- 
posited in  their  solutions,  or  when  they  pass,  in  oooling,  frouLa 
liquid  to  a  solid  state ;  of  these  are  sugar-candy  and  stearic 
aad :  others  are  amorphous — that  is  to  say,  are  deposited 
without  aesuming  any  form ;  thus,  gun-cotton  dissolved  in 
ether  gives  a  homogeneous  film,  and,  fortunately  for  pbo- 
U^Twhen,  does  not  exhibit  the  du^itest  aj^warance  of 
cryBtalliBation.  (Zh  be  cotoinued.) 


§xd\amx^  of  f  &ff%rap|ij. 

AcTiNOMETER  (continued). — Professor  Draper  has  also 
sug^^ested  another  means  for  measunog  the  chemical  action 
of  bght,  and  oue  which  will  be  found  well  adapted  where 
extreme  senntiveness  is  not  deured.  It  is  by  employing  an 
aqueous  solution  of  peroxalate  <d  iron.  This  substance  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  cidour,  and  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
for  years  if  in  total  darkness,  nit  on  exposure  to  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  or  to  daylight,  decomposition  immediately 
takes  place,  and  a  lemon-yellow  preapitate  of  protoxalate 
of  iron  falls  down,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
effect  of  sunlight  upon  this  compound  is  so  strong,  that 
tlie  liquid  actu^ly  hiases  with  the  rapidity  of  the  escape  of  the 
ga9.  The  chemical  decompoeition  which  takes  place  will  be 
easily  understood  on  reference  to  the  following  equation : — 

Fe,  Oj.  3Ca  Op  =  2  (Fe  O.  C,  O,)  +  2  C  O, ; 
or,  one  equivalent  oiperoxalate  of  iron  equals  two  equiva- 
lents of  protoxalate  of  iron,  and  two  equiralents  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  rays  which  chiefly  affect  this  solution  are  the  most 
refrangible  indigo  and  violet  rays,  the  same,  in  fact,  which 
affect  the  tithonometer  and  silver  salts  in  general.  Jn  its 
application  to  photometry  several  plans  may  be  pncsaed  :•— 
llie  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced  may  be  esti- 
mated eithw  1^  determining  its  weight  or  volume ;  or  a 
determination  might  be  mwle  of  the  wdght  of  certain 
metals — gold  or  silver,  for  instance — ^which  the  solution 
after  exposure  would  precipitate. 

Several  precautions  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  experi- 
menting with  this  body.  First,  the  lemon-yellow  pro- 
toxalate must  not  be  permitted  to  incrust  the  sides  of  the 
glass  exposed  to  the  light,  and  thus  injure  its  transparency. 
Second,  the  solution  of  peroxalato  must  be  kept  nearly  at  a 
constant  temperature  as  its  colour  changes  with  the  heat,  it 
being  at  the  freezing  point  emerald  green,  and  at  the 
boiling  point  browni^  yellow.  Tliird,  before  auy  carbonic 
acid  can  be  disengaged,  the  solation  must  become  saturated 
therewith ;  and,  therefore,  before  the  quantity  of  inddent 
chemictd  rays  can  be -correctly  measured  1^  the  amoout  of 
disengaged  carbonic  acid,  the  portion  dissolved  must  be 
removed  dt^r  hy  exposing  the  solution  to  heat,  or  by 
passing  a  stream  of  hydrc^n  through  it. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds, 
Mr.  Fowler  raid  a  paper  on  a  process  for  the  estimation  at 
actinism.  He  proposes  for  this  purpose  a  mixture  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  perchloride  of 
mercury,  'fhis  when  in  the  dark  remains  unchanged,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  a  precipitate  of  calomel  takes  place. 
The  ^tails  of  tl^  process  having  recently  appeared  in  our 
pages  (p.  63),  we  will  not  further  allude  to  it. 

AcTiNOLYTK. — ^A  Comprehensive  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  as  applicable  to  substances  on  which  light 
exerts  a  chemical  and  physical  change.  He  says,  in  lectur- 
ing on  l^e  theory  of  photography:  have  found  the 
word  Actinolyte  very  convenient  .  .  .  .  In  its  umplest 
etymological  meaning,  it  signifies  a  chemical  compound 
analysabte  into  its  components  1^  light.  I  propose,  how- 
ever, to  use  it  in  as  wide  a  sense  as  Faraday's  term, 
"  electrolyte  "  (from  which  it  is  borrowed),  so  as  to  include 
chemical  synthems  as  wdl  as  analysis ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  convenient  to  extend  the 
term  to  all  the  substances  empbyed  by  photographers  on 
wUch  light  exerts  a  marked,  sensible  change,  although  it 
may  be  uncertain  how  far  tbat  change  is  chemical  or 
mechanical." 

Adhesion,  Attraction  of. — ^The  power  of  attraction 
which  exists  between  the  particles  of  diasimilar  kinds  of 
matter ;  it  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  important  phenomena, 
and  is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  scientific  photo- 
grapheis,  as  its  powers  are  nearly  allied  to  that  of  chemical 
affinity.  A  fiuniUar  illustiation  of  this  is  the  adheeioii 
of  watw  to  the  sor&ce  of  1^;^^^  yW?gl^- 
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The  adhemoD  of  the  collodioniaed  plate  to  the  glan  dipper 
also  depends  upon  this  force.  All  bodies  exert  the  force  of 
adbesiou :  between  eolids  it  gives  rise  to  a  reeistaDce  to 
motion  which  is  kaown  as  friction;  this  n  greater  when 
exerted  between  mmilar  kinds  of  mafter,  andlns  betveen. 
fHfMjjTOTlftr  kinds.  A  oommon  means  of  diminishing  the 
amouDtof  thiafbrceisby  the  interposition  of  a  body  whose 
partiolee  have  bnt  little  coherion  one  with  the  other,  sach  as 
pItimlMtgo  or  grease.  India-rubber  is  a  body  whose  great 
power^  adhesioD  is  constantly  being  made  use  of  by  the 
scientific  experimentalist ;  its  pow^  of  adhemon  to  i^ass  is 
almoBt  perfect,  and  it  is  thus  commonly  employed  in  the 
mannfacture  of  plate  holders. 

(To  be  eonttnutd.) 


— ♦ — 

IS,  tillasd's  fbocess. 

Q.  What  is  the  ptoceaa  adopted  by  M.  Tillard? 

A.  M.  Tillard's  process  bean  some  andogy  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  by  means  of  it  he  has  obtained  very  rapidly 
some  very  fine  proofs. 

Q.  Uow  ia  this  process  conducted? 

A.  Into  about  a  quart  of  essence  of  common  turpentine  is 
placed  the  wliito  wax,  in  small  pieces,  and  without  being 
melted.  They  are  left  to  mix  together  two  or  three  days, 
and  tlie  solution  is  then  decanted  and  filtered.  Into  this 
filtered  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  then  pilaced. 
The  iodine  ia  immediat^y  dissolTod,  and  a  discoloration  of 
the  liquid  takes  place.  If  the  discoloration  is  not  complete, 
the  Eolution  ehomd  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  tiie  sun. 

Q.  Wlxat  is  the  nest  pi-ocess? 

^1.  A  very  mnall  quantity  of  palm  oil,  perfectly  pure, 
is  added  in  the  proportion  of  4U  or  60  drops  to  tOU 
cubic  centimetres*  ^  the  Ui^uid.  The  best  method  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  oil  is  to  tsat  with  a  small  piece 
of  paper  if  the  grease  spot  be  stronger  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.   If  this  lie  the  case  uo  more  oil  need  be  ad^ed. 

Q.  How  do  TOU  proceed? 

A.  The  iodide  baUi,  haviFig  been  prepared  and  filtered,  is 
placed  in  a  dish  or  basin,  and  the  paper  is  soaked  in  it  until 
it  is  thoroughly  penetrated.  The  paper  is  then  dried  rajodly, 
and  laid  aside  for  sensitising  at  another  time. 
Q.  How  is  the  paper  rendered  Bensitive  ? 
ji.  It  is  seositiseu  in  a  l»th  of  nitrate  of  ^vcr  in  the 
following  proportionB  :— 

Water   100  cUbIc  Gentimitres. 

Nitrate  of  eilver    7U  gnuHB. 

Nitrate  of  zinc    100  „ 

Acetic  acid    190  „ 

The  paper  is  washed  and  dried,  as  in  other  processoe,  and  is 
then  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  preserved  as  ordinary  waxed 
j)aper. 

Q.  How  is  a  picture  taken  by  tliis  process  developed? 
A.  It  is  devdopcd  by  immer<iiou  in  a  bath  of  gallic  acid, 
in  the  proportions  following : — 

Distilled  water    50  cubic  centitn^lres. 

Water  saturated  with  gallic  Rcid ...        50        „  „ 
Acetic  acid   '  ...      190  graius. 

to  which  is  added  a  little  of  the  solution  of  silver  which  has 
been  used  in  the  preceding  prooees. 

THE  B.NGUSR  WET  PAPEK  PROCESS. 

Q.  In  the  preceding  proceBses  wax  has  been  stated  to 
preserve  for  a  considerable  period  the  sensitiveness  of  photo- 
graphic papers.  Furnish  some  illustrations  of  the  photo- 
graphic process  on  paper  wherein  wax  is  not  employed? 

A.  Under  this  liead  we  have  the  following  exceuent;  plan 
adopted  by  several  eminent  photographers. 

Q.  What  description  of  paper  do  they  employ  ? 
>    A.  The  paper  employed  is  generally  Englisn. 

*  OnsraUeewtbafetneqgidiffiniTnpaiUofaiiint 


Q,  What  solution  are  employed  in  the  |mpantiffli  of 

these  papers? 

A.  Snuticoi  No.  1  b  prmazed  as  follows:— in  3  onBces  of 
distilled  water  are  dissolved  ISO  gruns  ftf  nitrate  of  niver ;  in 
another  glass  capable  of  holding  three  ounces  of  water  are 
dissolved  1,S00  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Into  this 
solution,  by  slow  degrees,  gently  ablated  with  a  ^lass  rod, 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added.  The  iodide  of 
silver  is  at  iirst  precipitated,  and  the  solution  next  becomes 
perfectly  clear  and  limpd. 

Q.  What  other  preparations  arc  necessary  ? 

A.  Another  bottle  must  contain  the  aceto-nitrato  mixture 
according  to  the  following  proportions: — distiUed  water,  4 
ounces ;  nitrate  of  wlver,  198  grains ;  crystallised  acetic 
acid,  400  grains.  In  another  bottle  must  bo  a  saturated 
solution  of  gallio  acid ;  and  in  a  fourth,  7  drachms  of  hypo- 
Bulphite  of  Boda  in  a  quart  of  water.  All  these  solutions — 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  must  be  carefully  filtered. 

Q.  How  is  the  first  solution  to  bo  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  paper  7 

A.  Having  procured  a  board,  perfectly  plain,  and  of 
Buffident  idze  for  your  purpose,  cover  it  with  blotting  jiaper, 
upon  which  fe^n,  by  the  two  comers,  l^e  paper  yon  intend 
to  prepare.  With  as  much  rapuSity  as  poenble  apply  iho 
solution  Ko.  1,  taking  great  care  that  it  is  imbibea  by  tlie 
paper  equally  in  all  parts.  When  you  are  satisfied  of  this 
hang  it  up  by  one  corner  to  dry,  and  remove  any  drops 
which  may  run  down  to  the  lower  comer  by  lightly  toucliiug 
it  with  a  small  piece  of  blotting  paper. 

Q.  When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  what  is  the  next 
operation  ? 

A.  ^Vhm  dry  tha  paper  must  be  immersed  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  a  Iwsin  of  pure  water  ;  after  which  it  must 
lie  dried  between  blotting  paper,  and  is  then  ready  for  the 
second  process. 

Q.  Is  the  pap^r  so  pn^iared  insensible  to  the  effisetB  of 
light? 

A.  It  is.   The  ooloor  of  tlio  paper,  if  properly  prepared, 
is  of  a  pate  ydloir. 
Q.  what  is  the  second  process  7 

A.  That  by  which  the  iodised  paper  is  rendered  sensitive. 
It  may  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  process,  namely,  by 
stretching  the  paper  on  a  flat  |nece  of  board,  or,  what  is 
better  stm,  by  tne  use  of  a  bath  of  distilled  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  solution  No.  I  (aceto-nitrate), 
and  a  few  drops  of  solution  No.  2  (gallic  acid).  The  pre- 
pared paper  may  he  floated  on  the  bath  for  not  more  tkan 
three  minutes,  care  being  taken  to  remove  it  immediately 
any  stain  appears  on  the  bath.  After  removal  it  is  dried 
between  blotting  paper,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  the 
frame  between  two  glasses.  This  paper  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  thnt^  c^tainly  not  more  than  four -and -twenty 
hours  in  warm  weatiier,  but  is  winter  it  will  continue  senn- 
tivo  for  fbor  or  five  days. 

(Zh  be  eotUinaad.) 


Cf)ms^0itbtiue. 

FAPEB  V.  COLLOPION. 

Sut,— It  is  reported  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  alluded  to  the  waxed 
paper  procees  as  '*  now  generally  exploded."  The  term  is  a 
strong  one,  and  perhaps  owes  it»  use  to  the  prevalent  furore 
for  the  more  inflammable  collodion ;  but  let  that  pass.  As 
an  admim  and  practitioner  of  ^ua  "exploded"  {ttocess  I 
cannot  but  feel  Bcaty  that  it  does  not  obtain  more  n(^ce, 
and  am  fhlly  convinced  that  excellence  may  be  attained  by 
its  employment,  as,  in  fact,  it  may  by  any  process,  if  petse- 
veringly  studied  and  practised.  Whenever  the  means  of 
readying  paper  equally  sensitive  with  collodion  (a  disoovay 
by  no  means  improbM^)  shall  be  anived  at*  I  havt  no 
doubt  that  it  will  entirely  supersede 
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the  opinion  of  French  artiste,  that  the  future  excellence  of 
phott^raphj  mrret  be  looked  for  in  its  employment.  Until 
this  is  the  case,  the  superiority  of  collodion  for  portraits,  and 
for  the  introduction  ot  moving  objects,  must  oe  conceded ; 
bnt  I  feel  satisfied  that  fbr  landscapes  of  every  kind  the 
waxed  paper  will  produce  results  equally  artistic,  whilst 
for  &ciUty  of  manipulation,  and  for  operations  in  the  open 
ilr,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  superiority.  If  every 
photographer  would  givo  us  the  statistics  of  his  practice  out 
of  doors,  and  inform  us  the  proportion  that  his  failures  bear 
to  hifl  nicceBws,  I  have  little  daoM  that  the  prevalent  pre- 
fereooe  for  collodion,  with  its  cumbrous  appurtenances, 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  &r  more  simple  and 
eisy  method  meet  with  greats  &TOtir.  The  operator  with 
iraxed  paper  is  not  annoyed  by  £ueh  things  as  imperfectly 
cleaned  glassee,  separation  of  the  picture  from  its  support, 
blisters,  fogging,  or  ill-behaving  batlis ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  discomfort  of  working  in  a  tent  with  the  thermometer  at 
fever  heat.  It  is  true  that  he  has  to  spend  more  time  in  the 
exposure,  but  this  enables  him  to  feel  more  sure  that  the 
time  so  spent  is  correct ;  a  minute  more  or  less  being  of 
httle  consequence,  whilst  a  second  or  two  may  spoil  a  picture 
on  boUodion.  Kor  is  this  all;  his  sensitive  surfaces  are 
ea^ly  prepared,  and  will  remain  so  for  several  days  if  wished, 
which,  when  firom  home,  ia  no  small  advantage,  whilst  the 
gradual  development  of  his  negatives  enables  him  to  procure 
an^  desired  degree  of  intensity  without  the  necessity  of 
uninterrupted  attention.  If  these  remarks  shoald  Induce 
any  increased  attention  to  this  valuable  process,  and  pravcnt 
its  being  altogether  "  explodbsd,"  it  will  gratify  its  admirer. 
Croydon,  December,  1858.  Axujrts. 


CARBON  PRINTISO, 

Dear  Sib, — In  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Photographic  Society,  I  see  that  Mr.  Alabley  has 
hit  upon  a  method  of  producing  carbon  prints  with  sulphuric 
acid.  This  plan,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  correct  ia 
theory,  was  firat  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  very  clever 
operator  here,  and  communicated  by  me  to  the  editor  of 
one  of  your  contemporaries  six  montlw  ago ;  that  gentleman 
has  not  yet  published  it,  becanse  he  did  not  thiiik  it  was 
practicable.  An  experiment  will  prove,  however,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory,  and  show  your  correspondent  where 
he  has  foiled' — by  using  the  acid  too  strong  Tdke  a  dioet 
of  pftps  and  coat  it  wiw  a  solution  of  sugar  in  gam ;  when 
dry,  write  upon  it  with  a  quill  psn  dipped  in  dibtte  sul- 
phuric add ;  dry,  and  then  hold  to  the  nre.  Tlio  writing 
at  once  will  become  visible,  by  the  separation  of  the 
carbon  from  the  sugar.  Carry  out  this  exiwriment  by 
introducing  the  bicluromate  of  potash,  and  expose  as  a 
photograph.  I  believe  that,  with  a  little  modification,  this 
win  prove  a  good  method  of  printing  In  carbon. 

Birmiit^am  PhaUtnrapltk  Society,  AV.  Osborn. 

Dee.  im,  1858. 


PRECIPITATKD  CARBON  FOR  PRINtlNO. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  that  I  threw 
out  some  suggestions  for  a  method  of  printing  in  carbon.  I 
have  not  since  then  had  the  leisure  to  experiment  ftirther ; 
but  one  tlung  arisea  from  it  which  may,  I  tliink,  certainly  be 
of  advantage,  diould  this  prooeoi  be  genenl^  adopted,  and 
which  I  also  mentioned  at  the  Society's  meetmgs.  I  alhide 
to  the  production  of  carbon  hf  precipitation  from  saccharine 
and  gummy  solutions  by  8nl[ditmc  acid ;  in  this  state  it  is,  of 
courec,  in  a  finer  state  of  dtvtetou  than  any  mechanical  pro- 
cess can  attain. 

Yours  respectfully,      Wm.  Tudor  SIablet. 


ILLtlMIIfATBD  PAPER  STSREOGRAMS. 

Sib, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  a  few 
country  amatewB  what  is  the  beat  way  to  procure  the  aemi- 
traniparent  or  Illuminated  stereo,  slides  on  paper  f 

P.  U.  O's. 


THE*  PHOTOGEAPHIC  NEAVS  ALMANACK. 
AVE  beg  to  call  our  readers*  att«ntion  to  the  "PHOTOaniFHic 
M  Ewa  Almanack  for  1859,"  price  6d.,  free  by  post  7d.,  which  was 
published  with  No.  14  of  the  "  FHOToasAPHic  NKira."  The 
moderate  cho^e  which  is  nude  for  this  work  is  such  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  everybody ;  and  the  same  spirit  which 
characteriiies  the  "  Photoqbaphic  Nkws,"  namefy,  the  wish 
to  disseminate  iiscrul  and  important  information,  alike  to 
the  practised  operator  and  the  amateur,  characterised  the 
"  Almanack."  It  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  a^istance 
not  only  to  the  '^''^b  amateur,  but  also  to  the  professional 
photo^pher ;  to  the  former,  on  account  of  the  numerous  hints 
it  contains,  which,  if  attended  to,  nill  ensure  success  under  the 
most  unfavonrable  circumstances ;  and  to  the  Utter,  fbr  the 
information  on  subjects  which  are  so  liable  to  escape  the 
memory.  Indeed,  wo  can  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  of  reference  that  the  photographer  can  bj  any 
possibility  possess,  and  we  flatter  oorselves  that  no  photographic 
library  or  studio  will  be  thought  oomplete> without  a  copy  of 
this  Almanack.  In  the  monthly  calendar  will  be  found  the  (Utyd 
of  meeting  of  all  the  important  Photographio  Bodeties  in 
the  kingdom,  making  it  a  complete  uid  useful  guide  to 
secretaries.  The  "working  houra"  for  each  month,  together 
with  valuable  hints  aud  suggestions  to  the  beginner,  and  per- 
haps the  small  and  unpretending,  yet  absolutely  requisite, 
maxims  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  will  be  foimd  to  be  not  the 
least  important  portion  of  the  Almanack.  The  mum/  of  the 
various  processes  (Uscovered  in  1858  will  be  interesting  to  idl. 
The  list  of  picturesque  spots  suitable  for  photo^phic  excur- 
sionists will,  no  doubt,  bo  much  read  and  consiiHea  in  August 
and  September  ne^tt ;  while  those  who  arc  anxious  for  reliable 
inform^on  in  regard  to  the  cbronologital  figures  of  the  art, 
will  have  great  a.i.^ist  anco  from  the  "  chronology  of  photographv," 
which  has  been  (wmpiled  from  the  best  and  most  reliable  autho- 
rities. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Almanack.  There  is,  besides,  a  mass  of  mifioellaneous  informa- 
tion which  cannot  fiul  to  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  non- 
photographic  reader.  "Wo  will  say  no  more  on  tlie  subjeut,  but 
will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of 
the  "  Photogbapbic  News  Almanack." 


Transpabbnt  Enausi.  Photooeaphs.  —•'We  have  recently 
had  submitted  for  our  inspection  some  specimens  of  a  process 
patented  by  Mr.  Glover,  which  poAiess  peculiar  features  of 
novelty  and  beauty.  The  substance  on  which  they  are  pro- 
duced id  a  while  eniimel  glass,  upon  which  they  are  printed  from 
glass  aegatircs.  Tlicy  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  positives 
by  either  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  As  stereoscopic  trans- 
parencies, they  possess  exquiate  softness  combined  with  great 
vigour,  certiunly  surpassing  transpsvencies  produced  by  the 
ordinwy  prot^sj.  As  positives,  they  also  show  great  dclicocy  of 
tone ;  the  whites  being,  of  course,  the  pure  white  enamel,  and 
the  shadows  the  rich  purple  tone  produced  by  gold  toning.  An 
important  part  of  the  procesit  appears  to  be  the  preparation  of 
the  enamel  surface,  which  is  8%htly  granulated  or  deadened  by 
means  of  hydrofluoric  odd.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  ^e  sub- 
sequently applied  film,  whether  of  collodio-alburaen,  coUotUo- 
getotine,  or  pUun  collodion,  adheres  with  such  tenacity,  that 
washing  even  with  soap  and  tvater  CbuIs  to  injure  the  finished 
picture.  The  specimens  we  have  seen  are  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  printed  by  superposition,  and  toned  with  gold  ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  any  other  dry  process 
might  not  be  u.-'ed,  nor  indeed  why  tho  ordinary  wet  collodion 
and  camera  printing  should  not  be  ei|iially  suitable.  The  pro- 
cess, as  we  mive  said,  is  patented;  and  for  further  particiuam 
we  roCar  the  reader  to  our  advertising  pages. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  inspeclion  of  some  glof^f 
pontivGS  tf^en  by  a  process  which  the  inventor  has  chosen,  in 
the  most  gluing  opposition  to  scientific  nomenclature,  to  be 
entitled  "Electro  Enamelled  Vitrotype  Pictnro3."  It  is  evi- 
dently a  process  of  the  alabastrine  kind,  in  which  perchloride  of 
mercury  plays  an  important  part.  The  results,  we  must  say, 
are  far  more  plea-iing  to  our  eyes  than  the  name  is  to  our  ears. 
There  is  a  degree  of  softness  about  the  nictUMi^which  almost 
reminds  on<  of  the  beautiM  enai?j^,p|^f^.^  Q  O  OlC 
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SPOTS  OH  COLLODION  PLATES. 

.Sib, — ^If  any  of  yaar  i-ead«ra  have  encountered  half  the 
annoyance  I  have  met  with  from  the  matter  to  Trhich  I  am 
about  to  refer,  no  apology  will  be  required  by  them  for  my 
troubliD^  you  with  this  letter.  I  hope  I  may  equally  trust 
to  yonr  indulgence  to  admit  it  in  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able publication,  as  a  hint,  though  possibly  worthless,  some- 
times broaches  discussion  which  eventuates  in  the  general 
benefit. 

"Spots  on  collodion  plates,"  is  a  heading  so  frequently 
met  with  in  photographic  periodicals,  that  it  might  safely  be 
stereotyx>0d,  and  yet,  as  fer  as  my  experience  1ms  gone,  the 
hints  for  their  remedy  have  not  always  been  effectual.  "  The 
books"  give  several  reasons  for  the  intruMon  of  these  un- 
wdcome  visitors.  As  far  as  I  remember,  they  are  attributed 
to— 

The  collodion  being  used  too  soon  after  mixing. 
Impurities  in  the  collodion. 
Too  long  immersion  in  the  bath. 
Dday  in  exposure  after  BcnnUsiiig. 
Foreign  matter  accumulated  in  the  bath. 
A  dirty  plate. 

Undissolved  particles  in  the  development. 

Dust  in  the  camera  or  operating  room. 

It  would  be  almost  presumptuous  to  add  to  the  long  cata- 
logue ;  but  after  some  experienoe,  I  would  venture  to  add 
one  other  cause,  and  attribute  them  sometimes  to  the  direc- 
tioH  of  the  litjht. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  reasons  for  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  especially  since  (as  far  as  I  am  aware^  I  have  not 
the  advantage  of  scientific  authority  formyopimon,  Ihave 
upon  several  occasions  worked  part  of  a  day  without  any 
sign  of  the  appearance  of  the  spots ;  when  suddenly,  without 
uiy  change  in  the  manipulation,  they  have  come  upon  me 
in  clouds.  I  have  then  sought  for  a  cause  from  the  source 
I  have  referred  to.  I  have  changed  all  my  materials ;  fil- 
tering, dusting,  and  taking  every  precaution  suggested. 
Still  they  came;  and  I  have  put  away  my  apparatus  in 
despair.  After  awhile,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  having 
changed  everything  without  effect,  the  evil  was  attributable 
to  something  I  could  not  chtuige.  In  short,  I  considered 
tbat  the  x^aryiiig  Ufjhi  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  had 
this  idea  from  remembering  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  was  at  a  point  nearly  at  right  angles  to  my 
camera,  the  spots  appeared.  I  thereupon  considwed  that  if 
the  obliquity  of  the  raya  of  light  were  the  cause,  shading  the 
camera  might  have  an  effect.  To  do  this  I  adopted  a  plan 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you  (though  for  another  object). 
I  fixed  a  framework  of  wood  upon  the  point  of  the  camera, 
and  over  this  I  thi'ew  a  black  cloth,  projecting  about  eighteen 
inches.  This  answered  my  hopes ;  for  when  I  used  it,  I  had 
no  ^ts;  on  the  oontrary,  wneu  I  removed  it  the  spots  re- 
appeared. 

Bat,  the  other  day  I  was  birly  puzzled.  I  was  copying 
an  engraving,  and  plate  after  plate  was  literally  riddl»I.  I 
was  enabled  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  light,  so  changed 
my  position  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  but  in  vain.  My 
"black  cloth"  was  powerless.  I  returned  to  my  old  expe- 
dient, changing  all  my  materials,  one  after  the  other,  still 
without  effect.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  light,  and  I  thought  it 
possible  that  the  piiis  with  which  the  engraving  was  fastened 
might  act  as  reflectors,  the  rays  playing  upon  their  polished 
surface,  which  diverted  their  direct  action.  I  could  not 
give  any  scientific  reason  for  this  notion ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
I  thought  I  would  see  if  there  were  anything  in  it.  I  re- 
moved the  idns,  and  fastened  down  the  engravmg  with  gum, 
looking  with  some  little  interest  foe  the  result.  My  next 
plat€  had  no  m)t$ ;  and  with  the  same  materials  and  tiie  same 
manipulaticm  I  have  not  had  their  company  einoe. 

I  make  no  doubt  I  ban  thrown  myself  open  to  ridicule  at 


the  hands  of  your  scientific  roaden.  Probably  they  never 
meet"  with  the  annoyance  I  have  referred  to  (a  common 
answer  to  me  when  I  have  mentioned  to  my  phot(^;ia{ihie 
finends  any  difficulty  I  hare  encountesed) .  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  I  sometimes  meet  with  unaccoHntable  aa- 
noyances,  and  I  do  not  hesitBte  to  adopt  the  most  out-<^~ 
the- way  remedies  when  I  do. 

In  reply  to  those  who  may  htugh  at  my  notion  that  the 
spots  have  not  always  a  mechanical,  but  sometimes  what  the 
learned  call  an  "actinic"  origin,  I  would  ask  them,  if  I  am 
wrong,  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  am  emboldened  in  asking  tlie 
question  by  remembering  that  in  one  of  your  recent  numbaw, 
no  less  an  authority  than  yourself  suggsted  that  under  one 
contingency  (the  formation  of  nitrate  in  the  bath)  nothing 
was  left  but  to  b^n  de  nooo.  But  I  think  you  merely 
threw  out  the  suggwUonas  the  possible  canso ;  but  if  it  were 
not,  what  then  ? 

However,  I  only  write  for  information.   I  am,  very  likely, 
wrong.   I  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  put  me  ri^t. 
"  Si  quid  novlBtl  fbcUds  iatis, 
Candidas  Imperii ;  d  nou,  nia  utere  mecom." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
3i-J  Deceniber,  1858.  H.  T.  T. 


DRY  COLLODION. — SIMPLE  LEVELLING  STAND. 

Sir, — ^In  reply  to  E.  P.,  I  have  used  both  the  adds  named, 
but  have  not  found  them  of  any  service,  consequently,  I  did 
not  mention  either  as  being  required  in  developing. 

I  considered  that  all  photographers  knew  that  development 
would  not  take  place  with  a  washed  collodion  film  unless 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added  to  the  gallic  acid.  Xo  doubt  the 
best  phm  would  have  been  to  have  been  more  explicit,  bat 
by  describing  the  plan  I  pursue  I  shall  make  amends  for  the 
omisuon.  Take  1  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  and  after  first  mdsteuing  the  plate  witb  distilled  watw, 
pour  off  and  on,  then  place  the  plate  on  a  level  stand — pour 
on  the  gallio  aokl,  let  remain  for  8  to  6  minntes  (not  parti- 
cular), return  to  the  devdoiHng  ghus  or  measure;  add  4 
dro^  of  a  30-grain  nitrate  of  nlver  solution,  let  it  remaia 
untd  the  picture  appears ;  again  return  the  liquid  to  tibe 
measure,  add  8  or  10  droj^  more  of  silver  solution,  poor  off 
and  on  once  or  twioa,  let  it  remain  until  sufficiently  intense, 
and  wash  gently ;  then  clear  off  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
5  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  varnish.  I  consider  gallic  acid 
produces  finer  depoeite  of  silver  than  pyrogallic  acid,  although 
the  time  occupied  in  development  may  be  four  or  five  times 
longer. 

I  never  find  a  film  given  to  rambling ;  it  is  true  1  do  not 
wash  off  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  from  a  fire  engine, 
nor  do  I  pass  my  finger  heavily  over  the  film  until  it  is 
varnished.  Many  seem  to  fancy  that  development  by  gallic 
acid  takes  such  a  long  time,  that  it  must  of  necesdty  be 
extremely  troablesome.  So  it  would  be  if  ve  required  to 
watch  the  devd(^mient  as  witQi  pyrogallic — bat  sadi  is  not 
the  case.  If  I  mn  asked  to  devefep  a  number,  say  ten  or 
twelve,  I  certainly  abovHA  use  gallic  add,  as  it  is  moch  leas 
trouble — and  the  results  are  better. 

Now;  suppose  I  have  returned  with  the  above  number  of 
plates,  I  should  go  to  my  dark  room,  ^ace  the  number  of 
Uvel  stands  requisite  in  a  row,  moisten  the  j^tes,  pour  off 
and  on  the  gallic  acid,  add  the  4  drora  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  pour  on  to  the  plates ;  this  would  occupy  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  I  next  go  to  look  after  the  other  de- 
velopment, viz.,  of  myself — ^tnat  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance ;  whilst  so  doing,  at  mine  ease,  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  may  elapse.  I  then  return  to  the  dark  room,  and 
find  the  picture  welt  out,  add  the  remainder  of  nitrate  of 
diver,  and  find  my  way  again  to  the  sitting-room, — 
laugh,  ehat,  or  do  just  the  same  as  the  family  are  doing— 
merely  slipping  out  once  or  twice  to  see  how  the  plates  are 
getting  on,  and  when  I  find  them  intense  enough,  why  thai 
my  friends  will  have  to  "  wut  a  little  Iraiger  "  ere  Ijretnni. 
I  daKsay  many  wiU  think  g«J,toJigT<g^f^j^^nds 
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u  rather  expensive ;  if  I  used  those  usually  sold  for  that 
purpose,  it  would  be  bo,  but  I  make  a  cheap  substitute,  as 
followB,  at  the  cost  of  2d.  each : — I-et  some  joiner  cut  out 

Suilsteral  triangular  pieces  of  wood,  of  6  or  6  inches  in  the 
le,  and  ^  inch  thick ;  make  a  hole  at  each  comer ;  obtain 
Bffioe  2^  or  S-inch  common  screws,  at  2d.  or  Sd.  per  dozen ; 
teke  them  to  a  smith,  and  hare  the  heads  flattened  into 
thnmb-Uta ;  screw  one  into  each  oonier,  with  plenty  of 
graaee,  so  as  to  work  easily.  Place  a  cnp,  glass,  or  any  con- 
venient piece  of  crockery  on  the  stand,  and  a4}iut,  &c.,  for 
derek^g.  Osb  or  Devon. 


PORTABLE  DEVELOFINQ  BOX. 

Sir, — Having  frequently  had  to  pull  down  and  rebuild 
my  dark  room,  I  have  seen  the  aecessity  of  a  good  portable 
one.  I  have  tried  many  recommended  by  various  books, 
&C.,  but  not  finding  one  very  comfortable  to  work  with,  I 
was  indoced  to  call  my  inventive  powers  into  play;  my 
racoesa  has  fiur  surpaBsea  my  eiqpeotation,  for  I  am  now  able 
to  work  anywhere. 

Thittkinff  it  mi^t  be  of  nse  to  some  of  your  other  sub- 
scribe I  have  sent  a  short  description  of  it. 


The  one  I  have  is  made  of  deal  wood,  painted  inside 
ydlow,  the  square  hole  in  the  top  ia  glazed  with  orange  glass, 
the  nond  ones  in  front  are  covered  with  black  silk  sleeves, 
nith  a  piece  of  elastic  tapfr  for  the  wrists,  the  sleevea  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  hang  down  over  tlu  holes.  The  back 
I  have  covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  yeQow  calico;  in 
the  bottom  I  have  a  tan  ^y  to  catch  slops,  and  at  the  back 
a  small  tin  cistem,  witii  atc^-oock,  for  mter. 

The  dimensMms  given  I  find  very  convenient  for  all  the 
bottles  and  measures  necessary  tac  manipulation. 

SrBKEOaitAH. 


GRADUATED  BACKQR017ND9. 

SiB, — I  see  a  good  deal  about  backgrounds  with  light 
centre.  I  would  recommend  the  following: — ^Take  un- 
bieacbed  calico,  or  other,  suitable  substance,  and  stretch  on  a 
frame ;  take  whiteitiug,  mix  with  size,  and  simmer  over  the 
fire ;  apjJy  this  to  the  centre  of  the  stretched  calico,  or 
other  material,  with  a  laive  brush ;  this  will  give  an  intense 
white ;  soften  this  gtadni^^  into  a  dark  blue,  or  some  other 
colour  that  wiB  gin  amedium  tint.  On  prooaeding  to  take 
a  portrait  (on  a  sun-irtiiDy  day),  get  some  one  to  hold  a 


large  lookiag-glass  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rays,  and  to 
reflect  them  bw:k  on  the  white  part  of  the  background  be- 
hind the  head  of  the  sitter.  The  glass  must  be  held  some- 
where behind  the  camera,  sufiiciently  to  the  right  or  left,  so 
that  the  reflected  light  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
sitter.  The  darka  part  of  the  background,  on  the  side 
which  the  light  from  the  glass  passes,  will  be  something 
lighter,  Init  with  a  little  judgment  this  can  be  turned  to 
advantage.  The  looking-glass  must  be  kept  gently  in 
motion ;  if  a  square  one,  move  it  in  a  circular  direction.  If 
this  be  nicely  managed,  a  graduated  light  can  be  thrown  in 
behind  the  head  of  the  portrait — a  light  of  any  intematy, 
falling  off  in  an  imperceptible  gradation,  giving  a  fine 
artistic  effect. — ^Truly  yours,  R,  W. 

Croydon.   

PRIimNG  PROM  A  CRACKED  NEGATIVE. — TRANHFER 
VARNI8H. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Photoorapbic  News  ' ' 
your  correspondent  wants  to  know  how  to  print  without 
showing  the  crack.  I  have  ibnnd  the  following  perfectly 
successful  when  the  n^;ative  is  not  broken  in  two  parts : — 
carefully  clean  tlie  varnished  side,  then  pour  over  Archer's 
transferring  varnish,  dry  by  the  fire,  and  put  the  native  in 
cold  water ;  in  a  short  time  the  film  will  float  off  the  broken 
glass  in  the  water ;  do  not  touch  it  with  the  warm  fingwsi  as 
it  is  a^t  to  contract  slightly ;  take  another  plate  of  glass,  tiie 
same  size  as  the  broken  one,  and  put  it  in  the  water  under 
the  floating  film,  gradually  raise  the  plate  to  the  surface,  and 
the  negative  on  it ;  let  it  drain  ;  put  it  in  a  pressure  frame 
with  a  few  folds  of  blotting  paper,  to  press  out  any  remain- 
ing water,  and  the  negative  will  be  as  perfect  as  before  broken 
if  nicely  done.  We  have  several  that  have  been  constantly 
printed  for  four  years  past.  Archer's  transfer  varnish  is 
made  by  dissolving  some  pure  gutta  percha  in  benzole ;  it 
must  be  made  rather  thick,  and  should  be  applied  to  a 
warmed  negative  instead  ctf  warming  the  solution  as  before 
recommended,  as  the  latter  method  renders  the  varnish  use- 
less after  a  fbw  applications.  If  you  think  the  above  worth 
a  place  in  your  Suable  journal,  my  brother  photographers 
are  welcome  to  what  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. — ^xoois 
truly,    H.  D.  Frakcis. 


TUB  INK  PROCESH. 

Sir, — In  vol.  i.  p.  155  of  your  valuable  journal,  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  M'Craw  respecting  the  Ink  Process  of  Mr.  Perry, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  aaka  the  question  whether 
tiiere  are  any  patwts  affecting  this  process.  In  reply,  allow 
me  to  inform  him  that  Mr.  Perry's  patent  now  in  force  was 
taken  out  early  in  1856,  and  that  under  its  protection  I  took 
some  hundreds  of  pictures,  at  least  twelve  months  before  M. 
Sella  made  any  communication  on  the  subject. 

The  specification  of  the  patent  in  question  was  published 
in  a  contemporary — I  think,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  months 
since,  the  same  journal,  in  fact,  in  which  I  claimed  the  dis- 
covery on  behalf  of  Mr.  Perry,  and  therefore  I  am  sui*pri8ed 
it  should  have  escaped  'hitt.  M'Oraw's  observation. — I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  serviuit,  J.  Suarp. 

28,  Old  Bond-street. 


TARHISn  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — As  I  see  a  good  hard  varnish  is  much  required,  I 
think  the  IbUowing  would  answer  very  well : — 

Alcohol    2  ounces. 

Copiil    i  drachm. 

Camphor  ...    20  grains. 

Usatic    15  grains. 

The  copal,  finely  pounded,  should  be  added  to  the  alcohol, 
with  the  camphor  and  mastic  previously  dissolved ;  let  it 
remain  three  days  in  a  warm  place,  taking  occasionally. 
It  requires  the  plate  to  be  warmed,  and  dries  so  hard  that 
the  fijiger-nail  scarcely  marks  it.  U.  C.  J. 

[We  thank  our  corree|>ondent  for  the  prinja,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  further  particuhtrs.]   Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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ANSWDUfi  TO  MINOB  QUEBIES. 
TbBTINO  a  LBNSFOB  SpUERiriL  AbBBBjLTIOV.— optician. 
Point  the  camera  tt  a  rery  small,  bright  object,  such  as  Ihc 
image  of  the  sun  reflected  from  a  convex  ^\asa  surface,  and  fi^t 
it  into  proi)er  focus.  Now  move  the  lens  to  and  fro  in  order 
to  tb.row  the  visual  iinoi^e  ou  the  ground  glB.-»  alternately 
within  and  without  the  focus ;  the  bright  point  will  expand  into 
a  luminous  disc,  and  if  it  shom  a  firmer  margin  wUhi»  thaji  at 
on  equal  distance  mthout  tlie  focus,  it  U  under  corrected  for 
spherical  aberration,  and  Rlightly  over  corrected  for  oolour,  as 
all  photojEjaphic  Icnse?  should  Iw.  If  any  coloiu*  be  visible, 
it  should  be  merely  a  dight  fringe  of  blue  within  the  focus,  or 
red  without. 

TiTB  Alabastbinb  PttocESs  — if.  Keith.  Our  correspon- 
dent has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  followiog  formula  f<ir  the 
above  process  recently  commuuicated  by  "J.  U.  B."  to 
another  journal : — Toko  a  picture  in  tho  usual  way,  and  after 
fixing,  lay  it  in  a  dish  containing  hot  water,  and  let  it  remuu 
there  about  three  minutes;  then  take  it  out,  and  wash  with 
ociA  water,  drain  a  short  time,  and  place  on  a  levelling  stand ; 
now  pour  on  the  re^veloping  sdution,  composed  of — 

PUlIUnl  vaxn  ...   1  ounce. 

Satnralcd  wdutlon  of  pcrclilurtdc  of  mcrcurv'  Ik) 
hj-drocWoifc  mU.  t 

Protosolphate  of  Iroii   ...   Hgnliu. 

mtrate  of  potaj»a    12  „ 

Alcohol   j  drnthm 

On  the  first  appU<'ation  of  the  solution  the  picture  will  almost  dis- 
appear, and  then  gradually  become  more  and  more  developed. 
Let  it  remain  in  this  position  until  you  have  ^ned  the  desired 
eSeotfWhich  will  tike  from  twenty  to  thirtyminutos ;  then  warii 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  dry  the  fire.  Our  oomsipondNit 
hat  lent  us  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  his  success  witii  tiiis 
process,  and,  we  must  say,  it  equals  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
of  the  kind.  He  advises  not  to  u.se  a  spirit  vunish,  as  that 
turns  the  picture  iutoslatecoloor.  Amber  ondchloroform  varnish 
answers  admirably.  The  picture  must  not  he  backed  up  with 
black  varnish,  but  black  velvety  or  another  glass  blackened. 
Our  correspondent  also  states  that  be  has  found  an  advantage 
in  dissolving  the  perchloride  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  instead  of  faydrodiloria  add,  as  the  film  is  not  so 
likely  to  peel  off. 

Thickbkino  PosTTivEa  WITH  Chlobidb  op  Mbecuhy.— 
A  Learner.  The  plan  which  you  ask  for  is  one  which  was 
recommended  some  years  ago  by  Hr.  Maxwell  Lyte.  He  pro- 
posed to  pour  over  the  picture  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  a  «itu- 
rated  solution  of  pcrclilorlde  of  mercury  in  hydrochlorio  acid, 
and  six  of  water.  Allow  it  to  remain  until  whitened,  and  then 
wash  well,  and  pour  over  the  plate  a  solution  <^  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, about  2  grains  to  the  ounce.  By  thb  means  a  dense 
yellow  negative  is  produced. 

Ybllow  Bottles.— tf.  M.  T.  Several  of  the  chemicals  used 
in  photography  should  be  kept  away  from  the  light.  ,  We  had 
bottles  made  some  years  ago  which  were  fla«hed  with  a  dark 
orange  oolour,  and  in  these  the  silver  bath,  collodion,  oceto- 
nitrote  of  silver,  were  kept.  They  have  since  given  us 
evezT  latisAuslion,  and  we  can  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 
At  that  time  the  bottles  had  to  be  made  on  purpose;  but  at 
present  there  is  hardly  a  jdiotogr^bio  warehouse  of  any  note 
in  which  they  are  not  Jtepi.  Of  course  our  readers  will  be  well 
aware  that  the  dark  purple  bottles  in  which  dru^ists  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  substances  on  which  light  exerts  a  delete- 
rious action,  are  worse  than  useless,  as  thej  are  apt  to  mislead. 
Light  alone  is  obstructed,  whilst  the  actinic  rays  pass  freely 
throng.   

TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

OcK  correspondents  will  find  It  ndrantageotu  to  sfgn  nitli  Uie  luUUU  only. 
Lcltm  from  "A  Corrwpondent."  "A  Bubicriber,"  "A  Novice,"  Ac.  4c., 
ar«  so  frequent,  that  difficulties  may  arise  In  Idcntl^lng  the  proper  ananen. 

T.  Y. — We  liope  to  be  able.  In  au  early  number,  to  lay  before  our  readen 
some  Important  parttculara  on  the  point  to  which  onr  correspondent  alludes. 

A  New  StTBSCBiBER. — The  objection  to  single  lenses  for  photographic  puipoaes 
la,  their  comparatlre  alomien.  Wo  have,  honerer,  taken  excellent 
portraits  In  the  aimuner  Id  a  fen  secoDd^  by  means  of  a  sUigle  lens  3)-lnches 
In  focus,  and  { In  diameter,  wlUi  a  l-lnch  atop  in  front  Your  other  query 
hu  recently  been  answered. 

B.  W.  P. — TVe  prtfer  •tereoscoplc  transparencies  taken  on  the  groond  aide  of 
the  glass  plate.  No  change  ahoold  take  nlace  for  a  minute  or  two  when  tbe 
dcrdoplng  and  tllTer  solntlona  are  ndxed,  If  they  are  made  with  pure 
cbamloala,  and  mixed  In  a  perfectly  clean  vtnel,  and  k«t  la  Om  dvk  Try 
the  ocdlodbHUbninan  pioom. 

SuncRHKB  axn  AtuTicra.— We  ban  tbe  article  nady,  bat  want  of  «K« 
|U0  compelled  as  to  defer  its  pobilcatkm  Px  the  preaent  nmaber, 


X.  Y.  Z, — We  cannot  recoainieiid  any  partl'-ultir  make  of  ndiodlou.  CotMiilt 
onr  ndvetlUn^  po;''^').  where  niiiiuunci-mciitH  ofsomc  Ofthe  b«at  coUodioni 
wo  Imve  ever  used  are  lu  be  found.  To  speak  uiure  deHultely  than  tbit 
would  be  unfidr  to  other  makers. 

I|.  H.-  Add  a  Uv!  droiM  of  glacial  aeellc  acU;  Uut  will  moU  lUuJy  rcmody 
llio  fault. 

H.— We  haro  delayWl  anawerbig  your  letter  oT  InqulHea  ia  tha  bopw  of 
ol>t4iUdug  ai>uMlDi))ort«nt  laformatlaBOD  tho  aidi^ceL  TUiw*  lu>pe  to  giva 

shortly. 

A  CoK.TTAST  ItRinn.— A  donblo  conrex  adiromatlc  lens  of  3}-InchcB  dii- 
inMor  and  M  Inches  focus  will  nut  properly  cover  a  ftebl  more  tbaa  8  litchd 
square.  To  cuvur  \2  iudkcj  ^iioire  it  sLouid  bo  Itt  inclicii  focua,  aud  lu 
dfnmeter. 

A  TvKO,  Urlitol— TbeTcaaonoflhepresontHlownosi  IsonaeMuntofthellglit 
not  being  so  gOL>d  as  In  tho  piimnicT;  and,  aliv),  l>ecau90  your  rooms  are  tiw 
colli  ntid  dniiip.  Ttic  term  film  In  •ipplicd  to  the  layer  of  collodion  which  is 
on  the  Riasx ;  it  is  used  Indlacrimtnaiely  whether  ik-foro  or  alter  lounenlau 
lu  the  both,  or  adcr  fixing.  Do  not  ponr  the  developing  solatlon  m 
nmch  on  ono  spot ;  lei  it  itently  flow  over  the  fAstt  with  a  wave-Ilkc  mo- 
tion.  Your  lunner  Idter  lUd  not  reach  u& 

hsmwvxi^ — 13  grains  or  iodide  of  potasniiim  to  tho  whole  qiiantlly. 
The  fault  of  bronze-like  marklnirs  duct  not  accm  to  bo  conBnod  lo  any  par* 
tkular  make  of  paper.   Wc  linrdly  undcrsta.-:d  your  la«t  question. 

P.  3.-1.  More  appllrabletoposiiivcs.  '1.  Gelatine,  I2S  grdlns;  distilled  water, 
14  ounces ;  abiuilute  alcohol,  '1  ounces,  made  saOtciently  hot  to  keep  liquid. 

P.  ViKCKMT.— 1.  Very  dUHcult,  as  there  Is  a  groat  tendency  to  log.  J.  ll' 
you  do  not  object  lo  the  reddlxli  rolour,  the  lonhig  balh  may  bo  dLspen&ed 
wHh.   3.  Tr>-  a  50  grain  hath,  and  have  It  slightly  wann. 

A  Novice.— 1.  A  twin  ienn  stereoscopic  camera  has  the  advantage  of  taking 
the  two  ^cturea  almultaneouHly.  2.  Wo  CHimot  give  j  on  more  htformallon 
thnn  can  be  found  In  our  bnck  numlwin. 

W.  E.,  EmNsvaiiji  —  I.  Inalantaueous  pliotograpliy  ilepends  more  on  the  Il)^t 
and  lenn  than  ii|wnlhec«llodk>n.  '1,  Wc  Intend tolwve  as  pcrfvctau  index  lo 
each  volume  of  the  "  PROTonRAPaiR  Nawa  "  as  poaiMhle. 

Reuurn.— Try  the  prlnliug  proMM  glwn  In  toL  L  p.  SG;  and  the  nolca  on  U 
at  vol.  [.  p.  143, 

P.  J.,  ASi>  U.  A.  8. — We  do  not  know  wheUicr  the  patent  for  the  photogen  is 
merely  for  the  iMitcni,  or  for  the  compoaltloo,  or  fur  the  proceas  al  taking 
portraits  by  It  at  ni^it.  And  therefore  we  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be 
an  infringement  If  you  were  to  use  any  of  tho  eompositions  we  hare  prerl- 
onaly  ginn.  In  a  lantcm  of  yoor  own  contriving.  Perfaapa  mna  oorrc- 
spondait  will  favour  us  with  Information  on  tlils  point 

J.  I..  F. — 1.  Several  weeks  If  kept  from  a  eirong  light.  2.  Aboat  an  bonr: 
the  length  of  time  the  bath  will  keep  depends  upon  how  hard  you  work  it. 
Some  operators  make  a  fresh  bath  everyday,  others  use  one  for  some  w«eka. 

-  The  quantity  given  will  servo'for  BDout  SO  prints  8  x  10.  'nie  print 
recclred  is  very  good,  and  apoahs  well  for  future  suocess.  A  triJBe  looger 
slay  In  the  gold  bath  would  havo  mnoved  the  reddish  tinge.  S.  We  do  not 
think  the  prints  need  be  printed  so  v^  mnch  deeper  than  the  deelred 
colour;  but  experience  will  tell  von  better  than  we  can.  4.  It  to  not  so 
manageable.  The  gold  docs  not  last  au  long,  aud  tho  prints  are  very  liable 
to  Ride. 

J.  I*— We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  s«e  a  description  of  yonr  portable  tent  If 
you  will  favour  us  with  It. 

J.  F.  WiLso:(.— Wc  arc  much  obliged  for  jronr  fionnnla  for  tbe  ramlah.  WO 
yon  kindly  favour  us  with  the  address  of  tin  house  where  tbe  article  men- 
tioned may  be  obtained? 

Au.  Col.— See  paper  in  the  preaent  nnmber. 

Dun.  Bdin.— We  will  endeavtnir  lo  remedy  such  an  iucbovenleaca  iim  Biilig 

again ;  now,  however,  wc  cannot  do  anytlilng, 
E.  U.— 1.  Sec  answer  above.   3.  Vcs.   Peroxide  Of  Iron  Is  tlie  eame  thing  aa 

rust  of  Iron. 
L-  L.— Add  more  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bath. 
TETiUTHiosrc.— Try  Uie  alabastrine  procesH. 

ANovics.— 1.  The  recovery  of  silver  from  an  old  balh  aud  its  avbseonent 
conversion  Intoiiitrate,arenot  easy  of  performance  by  persons  unaccuatimcd 
to  cbcmical  opemtloni.  To  such  we  should  rooommciid  the  plan  of  aeillug 
the  reduced  metallic  silver  aud  ]>UTchaslng  fresh  nitrate.  TTie  toas  i 
tradeaman's  profit  will  be  leas  than  the  loas  of  manipniation.  3.  Hang  three 
or  four  penny 'pieces  in  a  Jug  of  the  solution  by  means  of  copii«r  wire.  It 
need  not  be  done  In  tho  dark.    Soc  onr  directlona  at  p.  SO. 

A  NovK^E  AXD  StiMcUBU.  —Your  ^ass-room  haa  too  much  wood  abo«t  the 
tildes  and  roof ;  It  Is,  hi  fact,  only  a  wooden  room  with  a  large  window.  Try 
a  southern  aspoct  in  yoor  pariicular  coae. 

Oi-n  HTro."We  are  much  obliged  for  having  oor  aUentlon  called  to  the 
anhjact ;  It  shall  be  attended  to.  Add  aheets  of  clean  metallic  xlnc  to  tho 
old  hypo,  bath.  It  will  predi^tate  the  stiver. 

J.  D. — See  the  remarks  on  the  subject  lu  Ihfi  number. 

3.  D.  S.  -Sec  answer  to  Lerebonr,  p.  16S.  To  take  landacapes  with  a  portrait 
lens,  put  a  euuU  atop  in  front  of  the  front  gUaa.  It  will  not  do  en  weO, 

however,  ae  a  single  lens. 
TI.  S.  L — Yonr  ideas  are  cxcidlent,  and  we  shall  have  great  pleamra  la  Bovine 

them  the  pubUdty  of  our  eoliimna.  They  will  provelnviUaabla  to  wauieax*. 

They,  however,  arrived  too  late  for  the  preaent  nnmber. 
A  Sdbsuriueb.— We  have  attended  to  the  egen^  matter,  end  obA  Ik  vbtt 

pleased  toftawand  the  \-lows  of  youriodeQr  la  any  waylaourpower.  WUl 

you  send  us  Um  name  of  the  secretary. 
Communications  dedbed  vi-ltli  thanks:— C.  8.  W.— J.  &— T.  P.— T.  E.— 

Antiorlllc  -  Frank.- W.  X.— St.  J.— A  Subscriber. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  USES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WuiLE  every  day  brugB  forth  an  alteration,  and  every  now 
and  then  an  improvement,  in  the  variona  photographic  pro- 
cesses, and  photography,  artiBtically  viewed,  is  continually 
approaching-  perfection,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  notice 
the  neglect  with  which  that  portion  of  the  art,  which  may 
nhimately  turn  out  to  be  remly  the  most  useiul  part  of  it, 
has  heen  treated. 

TVe  now  and  then  hear  of  a  photographic  copy  having 
been  made  of  a  bank  note,  by  way  of  puriosity,  or  a  fac- 
simile taken  of  some  ancient  manuscript  or  some  such  object ; 
even  of  a  photograpfaic  copy  of  a  deed  having  been  accepted 
in  coort  <^  law  m  legal  eviiaence ;  bnt  the  only  step  hitherto 
niftde  towards  applying  the  art  to  the  general  purposes  of 
everyday  life  appeaiB  to  be  the  redaction  in  size,  by  photo- 
graj^y,  of  large  mape  to  a  smaller  Bcale. 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  first  com- 
merdal  apfdicaUon  of  the  art  should  have  been  this,  as  cn 
obvious- mnecUon  presents  itself  on  the  sorfoce;  namely— 
that  in  reducing  the  size  of  an  ordinary  printed  map,  we 
reduce  the  size  of  the  lettering  also ;  so  that  to  make  a  map, 
coDtaining  the  required  fulness  of  detail,  of  a  portable  size, 
the  names  of  the  various  places  must  be  so  &r  diminished 
is  magnitude,  as  to  cause  the  eearcher  after  the  required  city 
or  mountain  to  inquire  vith  Pope,  "  Why  has  not  man  a 
microscopic  eye  ?  " 

This  ol^tion,  however,  is  not  insuperable.  Should  it 
evor  become,  and  ihm  ia  no  good  reasoli  to  ii»  oontrsry,  a 
^Bteral  practice  to  paUish  rewced  portable  maps,  of  suclk  a 
nze  that  an  ordinary  pocket  volume  may  contain  an  atlas  of 
safficuent  fiihusB,  why  should  not'  a  magnifying  glass  of 
adequate  power  accompany  each  volume,  and  form,  in  fact, 
an  essential  part  of  it  ?  The  two  together  can  be  made  bo 
as  to  be  quite  portable.  Every  wearer  of  spectacles  does  in 
fiu:t  carry  a  magnifier  to  enatde  him  to  read  that  which 
without  it  would  be  unreadable;  and  why  should  we  not 
laaipiifij  the  spectacles  ? 

But,  passing  by  this,  which  is  only  one  end  to  which  pho- 
tography may,be  applied,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
more  ordinary  things  of  daily  use.  In  many  businesses  it  is 
voy  desirable  to  have  accurate  patterns  of  the  articles  dealt 
in.  To  hate  these  patterns  engraved  and  printed  would 
amount  in  some  cases,  where  the  article  is  low  priced,  and 
intricate  in  dengn,  to  more  money  than  it  vrould  be  worth 
whik  to  expend.  Take,  for  example,  designs  in  lace,  em- 
brtadery,  wtd  nmilar  things.  Intxicacy  in  |>attem  is  no 
greater  difficulty  to  the  photogra^ier  than  smiplioity,  and 
dealers  in  this  descriptiou  of  goods  might  find  it  answer 
thdr  pnrpoee  to  prepare  illustrated  catalogues  of  their 
patterns  for  transmisrion  to  customers. 

Gentlemen  in  the  country  could  select  for  thcmselvee, 
as  easily  as  they  could  examine  a  bode,  the  kind  of 
piano-forte  or  side-board  they  require  from  their  musical 
instrument  makers  or  upholsto^rs. 

The  utility  of  such  catelogues  to  exporters  to  the  Colonies 
or  foreign  countries,  is  obvious  at  once ;  in  fact,  the  above 
propositions  have  already  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  agri- 
caltnral  implements  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  manu- 
facturers of  those  articles. 

In  taking  tiie  outiines  of  coasts,  tho  bearings  and  dis- 
tamoes  of  land-marks  necessaiy  to  be  observe  in  entering 
harbours,  r^ffesentalions  of  the  form  of  lighthouses,  beacons, 
fte.]  i^iotograpby  may  be  made  a  rewfily  available  means  of 


contributing  to  the  safety  of  life  and  ptopetty  where 
shaping  is  concerned. 

To  the  arcbitect  and  nult^^  raigineer,  an  easy  and  accu- 
rate mode  of  iofcHTnation  as  to  the  progress  of  his  works  is 
here  given  him. 

The  merit  of  first  employing  photography  for  this  purp(K4 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  tlielate  EmpororNicfaolaa  of  Russia, 
who  by  this  means  got  hifl  infcKmation  of  the  progress  <4 
the  bridge  of  Eiew. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  late  acudental  fall  of  some  ptfftion 
of  the  works  on  a  railway  in  progress  of  conetouction,  the 
contractor,  who  was  obliged  to  set  to  work  at  onoe  to  repair 
the  damage,  took  the  precaution,  before  he  caxmteneed 

ratitms,  of  lukving  ^tographic  representetions  of 
state  of  the  mlns  tuen.  In  the  law-suit,  which  in 
all  prolttl^lity  will  result,  what  other  evidence  will  wtap^ 
the  place  of  these  truthful  representetions?  How  muca 
clearer  will  the  mattor  be  made  to  the  jury  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  infaJUble  records  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  damaged  works,  than  by  the  contradictor  evidence 
of  a  dozen  persons,  all  of  whom  most  likely  have  a  bias 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Useful,  however,  as  these  applications  may  be,  they  are 
limited  compared  with  the  wider  field  presented  to  tis  when 
we  descend  to  humbler  pursuits.  In  tlie  conduct  of  ordinary 
busing,  all  the  writing  and  book-keeping  required  ^erdn 
conduces  nothing  to  profit ;  in  fiu^,  is  in  itself  as  much  a 
loss  as  the  friction  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  the  working 
machimry,  bat  which  absorbs  ana  vastea  so  much  of  the 
actual  motive  power. 

Cannot  something,  than,  bed<me  by  tlkts  art  to  l^tentba 
labours  of  the  merchants',  tradesman^,  and  bankers*  clerkB.?. 
Why  might  not  accomits  current  and  dmilar  documents 
be  copial  photographically  V  Why  should  not  t^ 
merchant,  who  sends  out  his  duplicate  letters,  invoiceSf 
&c.,  &c.,  by  different  ships,  copy  the  original  by 
photo^phic  means,  and  make  the  sun  do  for  him,  with 
unfaihng  accuracy,  that  which  at  present  has  to  be  done 
either  at  the  expense  of  mudi  clerk's  time,  with  risk  of  error, 
or  by  the  very  inferior  means,  compared  to  photography, 
of  the  copying  press,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  anything 
but  unbound  and  loose  sheets  ?  Wills,  settlements,  deeds, 
conveyances,  and  o^er  important  le«al  dooumenta,  oi^ht 
always  to  have  photograpmo  fiui-siniiles  taken ;  redtued,  if 
wished,  to  a  microscopic  nunuteneas,  and  duplicate  copies 
printed  and  lodged  in  sqiarate  pUices  (tf  saf^;usrd,  to 
mitigate,  in  some  d^pm,  the  so^ous  inconveniences  and  loss 
wldch  would  be  occasioned  by  a  destruction,  by  fire  or  other- 
wise, of  the  original  document.  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
examples  as  to  the  kind  of  documents  to  be  copied.  The 
advantages  of  a  method,  accurate  as  the  copying  press,  and 
as  legible  as  ordinary  writing,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

Might  it  not  also  be  satisfactory,  in  these  days  of  "  cooked 
accounts,"  to  shareholders  and  others,  to  have  placed  in  their 
hands,  not  merely  a  printed  copy  of  balance  sheete,  &c.,  but 
their  Jixed  sliadow,  with  the  auditors'  signatures,  just  as  they 
stand  in  the  original  document  itself? 

And  suppoeing,  as  wo  luve  no  hesitation  in  saying  will 
soon  be  the  cose,  ^at  these  coiues  can,  when  a  number  is 
required,  be  prcxlaced  with  almost  equal  cheapness  to  a 
printed  or  lithographed  cop^*,  will  not  they  be  so  infinitely 
superior  in  every  other  respect  as  to  admit  of  no  comparis<Hi 
as  to  Uieir  desixabili^? 
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They  can,  by  Mr.  Talbot's  recent  discovery,  be  even  taken 
direct  on  to  a  copper  or  steel  plate,  and  from  that  printed 
in  iha  ordinary  ^reee,  removing  thereto  any  objection  on 
the  Boore  of  ilowneBB  of  production. 

No  doubt  ol^ecluniB  can  be  made  to  these  {axqwdtions ; 
bat  ol^iectioiis  have  invariably  beoi  made  to  any impravement. 
When  the  dectric  tdegraidi  was  first  introdnoed,  few  peo|^ 
believed  that  it  vooM  become  bo  ffenoally  lueftil  as  it 
has  rinoe  been ;  and  when  onoe  public  attention  is  fiurly 
fixed  upm  tiie  ordinary  commercial  uses  of  pbott^rapby, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  that  art  can  be  made  as 
bsneficial  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  as  electricity  has 
now  proved  itself  to  be.  vWy  shortly  after  the  first  electric 
t3d^ra^  was  brought  into  operation,  a  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  propped  to  a  leading  joint  stock  bank  in 
London,  having  branches,  where  he  was  then  employed,  to 
connect  those  branchee  with  the  bead  office  by  means  of 
tel^[raphic  wires.  He. was,  of  course,  laughed  at  as  a 
vimonary;  bat  a  firm,  who  do  not  bear,  in  commercial 
circles,  the  character  of  visionaries,  have  since  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  connect  their  two  establishments  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  town  by  means  of  over-house  wires,  and,  according 
totheb  own  report,  have  fband  their  accoont  in  d(Mn^  so. 

In  the  same  waVf  it  may  appear  to  many  commercial  men 
useless  or  ini|»aoacable  to  oporate  in  the  way  proposed  with 
accounts  and  documents  with  which  the?  are  daily  concerned. 
If  the  fore^ing  propositions  prove  to  [>e  of  a  lueleBB  or  im- 
practicable character,  they  will  never  be  carried  out ;  hut  if 
not,  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  photography,  and  an  ex- 
tended field  to  ^ose  engaged  in  its  practices,  which  cannot 
&il  to  be  beneficial  alike  to  them,  and  to  every  person 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
oiviliaed  worid. 


.     DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS  ON  FiPER. 

BY  H.  CCHtBIH. 

[TfiB  fidlowing  paper  was  oommimicated  by  M.  Corbin  to 
thelVaich  Phobmrai^c  Society,  and  a  committee  appointed, 
nmsiBting  of  MM.  Bayard,  Alfred  Coulon,  Paul  Gaillard, 
and  Galmel  de  Rumine,  to  inquire  into  its  merits.  It  was 
ordered  to  be  pubhshed  in  the  balletin  of  the  Society.— Ed.] 
Last  year  I  made  known  the  results  of  my  experiments 
with  dry  collodionised  paper.  I  stated,  that  to  obtain 
coliodionised  paper,  giving  proob  as  pure  as  the  collodion 
on  glass,  it  was  necessary  so  to  operate  that  ihe  collodion 
should  ibrm  a  completely  independent  film — the  paper 
sim^y  serving  as  a  base  of  support,  the  collodion  alone  con- 
taining the  image.  I  added,  that  a  dry  coUodionised  paper, 
fnlfilling  these  conditione,  might  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — 

lodisedooUodionisponredonaglaaidaie;  tiien  nitrated, 
and  deprived  of  ita  aemifailify  by  waahmg  with  tiie  iodide  of 

Sjtassium ;  it  is  then  ttaasnrred  to  gelatinised  paper ;  and 
Dally  covered  with  a  preservative  film,  and  suspended  until 
dry.   The  paper  might  be  preserved  indefinitely.   It  was 
sensitised  at  the  moment  of  using  it  or  some  da.fu  prevwnsly. 
I  saw  that  the  nature  of  the  preservative  film  was  of 

Ct  importance  to  the  success  of  the  process.  I  made  my 
essays  with  gelatine.  I  poured  on  the  paper,  covered 
wilii  O(dlodion,  a  dry  solution  of  gelatine,  and  left  it  to  dry. 
To  use  the  paper,  I  laid  it  on  a  very  weak  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  (2  to  3  parts  of  nitrate  to  1000  of  water); 
I  washed  it,,  appued  it  on  a  glass,  and  exposed  it,  wet 
as  it  was,  in  the  camera ;  I  developed  with  gaUic  acid 
strengthened  with  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  I  ol^ued,  in 
this  way,  snfiteiently  good  restdts,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  met  with  many  fiulareB.  The  quantity  of  gelatine  which 
remains  on  the  aur&ce  of  the  collodion  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  iRoof.  Now,  this  quantity  depends  on  the  greater 
or  lees  rapidity  with  which  the  g^tine  film  solidifies,  and 
in  ccmsequence  on  the  exterior  temp^ture.  From  iim 
ci^eiaally  arises  the  inconstancy  of  the  temilts.  Beyond 
tha,  it  often  happens,  that  the  collodion  is  pcoetmted  1^^  the 


gelatine  in  an  uneven  manner,  which  occasions  spota  in  the 
proob. 

I  have  attempted  to  em^y  my  senutiaed  {nper  in  a  diy 
state— that  is  to  say,  to  suner  it  to  diy  after  beii^  sensitised, 
and,  in  this  ofrndition,  to  expose  it  in  the  camera ;  bat  the 
pnob  obtained  in  this  way  were  very  fiseble  on  devdopment, 
and  the  whites  rapidly  di^ppesred. 

I  then  employed  albumen,  in  lieu  of  gelatine,  in  the  same 
manner.  The  sheet  being  dry,  I  sensitised  it ;  washed,  and 
exposed  it  in  a  humid  state  in  the  camera.  The  proofii  I 
obtained  on  developing  -wen  my  in  colour,  and  without 
vigour,  and  the  wnitee  faded  away.  In  a  dry  state  I 
obtained  even  worse  results. 

Why  do^  the  albumenued  collodion  process,  which  suc- 
ceeds BO  well  on  glass,  not  answer  when  the  collodion  rests  on 
papa'?  This  f&ct  arises  firom  different  causes.  The  paper, 
bemg  permeable,  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  albumen,  and  an 
inttumcient  quautity  remains  between  the  particles  of  collo- 
dion to  preserve  tbaar  photogenic  propertieB.  Besides,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  thi^t  the  CQUodion  lying  on  papa-  may,  in 
drying,  undergo  a  diminntion  oC  temp^tnre,  uid  the  con- 
sequent oontraction  be  greater  than  if  it  dried  on  the  glass 
on  which  it  was  poured ;  it  participates  also  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  paper.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  contraction 
which  collodion  uudeigoes  in  drying  which  deprives  it  of  its 
photogenic  properties,  and  which  it  is  sought  to  obviate  by 
interposing  albumen  between  its  particles. 

I  mixed  a  volume  of  honey  syrup  with  the  albumen,  aud 
the  inconveniences  enumerated  above  disappeared.  Tlie 
albumen,  brought  by  this  means  to  a  syrup-like  consieteucy, 
was  no  longer  so  ea^y  absorbed  by  the  paper ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence auBO  of  its  possesring  less  fiuidity,  a  larger  pro- 
portion remained  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion ;  also,  the 
honey  prevented  the  complete  deaiccatiou  of  the  paper  : 
althou^  it  did  not  iwerent  it  from  beconing  dry  enough  to 
be  plwed  in  a  portfolio,  and  to  nndergo  the  unavoidable 
friction  withoat  alteration;  still  it  pnsesTed  a  oertain 
humidity,  which  maoh  diminidwd  the  oontraetion  ot  the 
collodion.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  soltdnlity  of  the 
honey,  the  ■anwitiiiiiig  liquid  penetrates  more  easily  in  the 
collodion. 

A  paper  thus  prepared  yielded  very  fine  proois,  on  the 
condition  of  not  allowing  it  to  dry  between  the  sensitiung 
and  the  development.  If  it  were  employed  in  a  dry  state, 
it  gave  only  proo&  which  were  gray  aud  without  vigour.  . 

 I  tried  to  modify  this  process  so  as  to 

allow  of  the  paper  being  used  in  a  dry  state.  I  covered  the 
paper,  which  I  had  prejHured  with  the  honey  and  albumen 
mixture,  with  a  second  preservative  film,  in  this  wise : — ■! 
allowed  it  to  dry,  and  then  laid  it  on  a  gelatine  bath,  aud 
dried  it  anew.  In  this  way  I  obtained  a  paper  which  could 
be  very  well  tmjiayei  in  a  dry  state,  and  which  jdelded  me 
a  certain  namb^  of  fine  proob :  but  this  gelatinising  oom- 
plicated  the  proceas,  and  the  geUtane  film,  which  ought  to 
be  Yery  thick,  is  difficult  to  i^y*  so  that  I  was  undor  the 
neoeasitiy  of  seeking  a  method  of  stmpUi^riog  it.  The  at- 
tempt to  replace  this  film  of  gdatine  1^  albumen  was  a 
failure. 

After  numerous  essays,  1  found  a  process  entirely  saiis- 
faoiorv,  dependent  on  the  preparation  of  a  new  coUodicm.  I 
remarked,  that  the  <M  red  collodions,  ctmtaining  freo 
iodine — gave,  when  used  in  the  albumenised  collo- 
dion process,  more  vigorous  proois  than  those  which  a 
qew  and  colourless  collodion  would  have  given  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Starting  from  that,  I  prepared  a  col- 
lodion in  which  I  substituted  for  the  iodides  hitherto  placed 
in  them  pure  iodine,  and  I  mepared  with  this  collodion  a 
dry  collodionised  paper  with  the  honey  and  albumen  pre- 
servative film,  following  the  method  already  pointed  ont. 

By  employing  this  paper  in  a  humid  state,  I  procured 
pitmis  much  more  striking  in  their  contrasts  of  the  blacks 
and  whites  than  those  I  obtained  with  a  pose  of  equal 
length  with  the  first  paper :  and  in  emabying  it  in  a  dry 
stat»,  the  Fioob  which,  withthefi«*^^5^^g 
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ia  rigour,  were  found,  after  a  feeble  pose,  Tery  fine  aod 
harmonioiis;  the  whites  preserved  uMnudreB  perfectly 
dorins  the  whole  proceeaof  derelopiug. 

Sooh  ia  the  process  which  I  have  employed,  with  unvarying 
mcceas,  for  a  year  past.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
pveaervative  liquid  which  gave  me  better  results  than  tlie 
mixton  of  honey  and  albumen.  The  albumen  employed 
alone  gives,  even  with  the  iodised  collodion,  only  pale 
proo&,  developing  themselves  with  difficulty.  I  saw  that 
other  eyrupe,  leas  clear,  mi^t  bo  Bubstituted  for  the  honey 
syrup — such  aa  those  of  sugar  and  ^uoose.  I  fa«ve  ined  the 
Mtiec,  which  is  cheaper. 

Other  sttbetances  may  certainly  bo  substituted  for  the 
albninqi,  eueh  as  gdatine,  caseine,  &c.  mixed  with  syrups  or 
othawiae ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  no  advantage 
win  arise  from  their  use,  which  will  likewise  be  less  easy 
than  albumen. 

(ZV>  &«  OONlHHMd.) 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES. 

BY  DR.  A.  WELLER. 

When  a  piece  of  glass  is  covered  with  a  solution  ooutaining 
the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  traces 
are  made  wptm  it  by  any  hard  body,  it  is  known  that 
they  bec(Hne  visible  shortly  afterwards  by  the  salt  being  pre- 
cipitated upon  them.  B^zelius,  who  mentions  this  test  in 
bis  Elements  of  Chemistry,  states  that  Wollaston  proposed 
to  make  use  of  this  fact  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  magnesia 
in  solution,  which  has  since  been  firequenlly  adopted. 
According  to  BerzeUus,  the  cause  of  this  prop^y  is  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  probably  from  the  glass  being  covered 
with  microscopic  crystals,  thie  facets  of  which  take  a  different 
position  on  the  traces  for  some  reason  which  is  not  easily 
explaiaed.  More  recently.  Professor  Lining  has  alluded  to 
this  subject  in  his  V^table  Physialogy.  These  ^iactB  are 
referred  1^  him  to  a  state  of  uostaUe  eqoilibrium  of  tiie 
Tarioos  particlee  which  compose  the  liquid,  whioh  is  destroyed 
whenever  a  dynamical  actiou  is  created  sufficiently  powerful 
to  overcome  ibe  feeble  attractions,  or  ^e  inertia  of  the 
molecules  in  solution.  He  ascribes  to  the  same  cause  the 
sudden  soUdifioation,  upon  being  agitated,  of  water  which 
has  remained  liquid  when  below  uie  freemng  point;  the 
precipitation  of  a  mixture  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid ;  also 
the  cfetonation  of  fulminating  powder  from  the  contact  of  any 
Bc^body. 

Neither  of  these  eminent  obeervms  mentions  having  sub- 
mitted these  traces  to  microscopic  observation,  although  that 
is  the  cmly  manner  to  test  the  hypothesiB  advanced  hj 
Benelins.    On  the  present  occauon,  it  is  my  intention  to 
describe  some  oheerrations  I  have  made,  in  order  to  elucidate 
the  influence  of  molecular  adtiMi  cm  the  precipitation  of 
MHne  bodies,  similar  to  tiiat  obaenrad  in  the  double  pho^iate ; 
and  to  show  tiiat  a  similar  influenoe  is  exerted  over  bodies 
in  *  gaseous  state,  and  in  a  state  of  vapour;  and  afterwards 
to  point  out  some  phenomena  hitherto  unexplained,  such  as 
the  fixation  of  the  mercurial  vapoure  in  the  dagum«otype, 
for  instaoce,  which  evidently  wpends  upim  a  like  canse» 
In  order  to  obtain  the  doable  pliosphate,  I  have  generally 
used  a  solution  ccmtaining  about  ten  grains  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  with  about  three  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water.   I  have  preferred  this  mixture  because 
the  ingredients  are  more  easily  procured,  and  are  lees  acted 
ii|x>n  by  the  atmosphere  tlian  the  phosphate  of  ammonia. 
The  magnesia  solution  was  generally  a  few  grains  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  to  the  same  quantily  of  water  as  above.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  first  mixture  is  poured  on  a  piece  of 
gjass,  and  to  this  are  added  a  few  drops  of  the  magnesia  in 
aolntion;  if  it  be  allowed  toremain  undisturbed,  m  a  few 
nuimteBtiie  sarfiwe  of  the  liquid  beoognescovared  with  a  thin 
fihn,  and  on  the  ^^ass  appear  minute  shining  crystals,  but 
if;  before  those  crystsls  have  time  to  fhnn,  any  solid  substance, 
as  a  glass-rod  or  an  onpty  pm,  for  instance,  ia  paamd  over 


the  glass  through  the  liquid,  the  course  it  follows  becomes 
visilue  shortly  afterwards.    The  images  which  are  thus 
formed  are  dcmUe,  and  may  be  termed  iha  upper  and  loww 
images.     I  will  first  describe  the  XL-pper  laiaga.  .Thw 
appear  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  liquid  itwU;  when  the  film 
would  otherwise  have  been  formed.   They  are  seen  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  pen  tuough  the  liquid, 
whereas  the  lower  ones  only  become  apparent  a  few  moments 
after.   Being  formed  on  a  moveable  si^fece,  they  are  not 
perfect  repreeentetions  of  the  traces  that  have  been  made, 
and  are  changed  and  distorted  by  any  movement  of  the 
lit^uid.    When  the  solution  of  salt  ia  weak  they  frequently 
disappear  in  a  few  moments  after  their  formation,  aud  are 
re-disBolved  in  the  liquid ;  when  the  liquid  is  more  conceu- ' 
trated,  they  likewise  disappear,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
the  film  on  the  sur&ce.   The  production  of  theae  images 
appears  to  be  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  body 
used  for  tracing.   They  may  beobteiued  independeDtly  of 
the  lower  ones,  by  drawing  a  thread  gently  over  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  without  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  glass.   The  lower  images  are  formed  on  the  sur&ce  <d 
the  glan,  under  the  upper  ones.   A  few  seconds  after  the 
bacing  has  been  made  upon  the  glaa^  tiney  b^:in  to  appear, 
and  gradually  become  more  distinet.   ^e  space  of  time 
which  eUpses  before  their  appearance  depends  upon  the 
strength  (h  the  soluUtm.   When  it  is  strong  they  appear 
quicUy,  and  when  weak  they  take  several  minutes  before, 
uiejr  are  visible.   To  cause  the  formation  of  any  images,  the' 
tracing  must  always  be  made  after  the  mixture  of  uie  two 
solutions ;  under  no  Other  circumstances  have  I  been  able  to 
create  them.   Thus,  when  the  tracing  is  made' on  a  perfectly 
dry  glass,  or  on  one  slightly  wet,  and  then  immediatdy 
covered  with  the  solution,  no  image  will  be  created.  Thu 
ia  likewise  the  case  when  we  make  traces  in  either  the 
magnesian  or  the  phosj^te  aoluticm  before  their  mucture 
tcM^Uier.   The  passage  ctf  any  solid  substance  in  the  proper 
stdulaon,'  on  g^ass,  will  cause  the  formation  ctf  a  d^oNt. 
Wood,  (^lass,  slate,  and  other  similar  substances,  all  have 
equal  power  In  this  respect,  but  metallic  substances  are  lest 
active. 

{To  be  emitiHued.) 


ON  CASEINE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

BY  P.  C.  DUCHOCaoiB. 

To  prepare  soluble  caaeine,  add  about  15  drops  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  (diluted  in  one  ounce  of  water)  to  a  quut  of 
skimmed  milk ;  let  it  stand  ton  or  twelve  hours.  Collect  on 
a  filter  the  predpitote,  whioh  is  collated  caaeine ;  wash  it 
three  or  four  times  with  pure  water,  and  mix  it  with  newly- 
precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta ;  the  acid  will  socm  be 
saturated,  and  the  casane  dissolve  in  water ;  then  filter  the 
solution,  and  evaporate  oareftilly  to  the  consistence  of  ^ynip 
((HT  to  dryness,  if  you  want  to  keep  it),  at  alowtanpez^tne.- 

Thecwrineposscwesan  the  chemical  |goperties  of  albnmen, 
and  is  isomeric  with  it. 

As  a  substituto  for  albumen,  in  photc^ra^c  {oeparations, 
I  have  found  the  following  advantages : — 

1.  It  does  not  desiccate  so  completely  as  albumen ;  is  con- 
sequently less  liable  to  scale,  or  to  split,  and  can  supped  a  - 
la^er  proportion  of  iodide  without  fear  of  crystallisation. 

2.  It  coagulates  less  strongly,  and  gives  a  film  less  tena-  - 
cious,  and  more  porous ;  hence,  proo&  are  more  harmonious, 
and  preparations  much  more  sensitive  than  those  of  albumen. 
They  are  not,  however,  as  rapid  as  collodion  ;  but,  by  adding 
to  the  caseine  some  of  those  substances  which  give  more 
senntiveness  to  albumen  (honey  or  soluble  starch),  I  hare 
obtained  a  good  nwattve  (in  operating  with  the  dry  film)  in 
75  seconds,  the  couodion  requiring  one  minute. 

3.  It  is  excesuvakr  fluid,  easily  fUbered,  aud  always  free 
fri»n  those  mucous  threads  which  fonn  in  albumen. 

It  ia  ako  a  very  good  varnish  for  collod^negatiTes.  and 
can  be  used  to  prepare  positiTe  paper.  VmSt^ov  J|MHe 
not  been  abk  toooagolate  trre^jpO^^mrMiU^^tg 
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cdttuned  enery  time  a  film  full  of  marbling  linee,  like  those 
whhdit^plwwonacoUodicmfilmBenntifleawiUi  a  too  weak 
silver  bath,  or  vhich  does  not  contiun  enough  pyroxyline. 
I  tUnk  to  oTercome  soon  that  difficulty. 

By  uniting  caseine  with  albtin^,  I  hare  obtained  perfect 
|HY>o&  as  harmoniooB  aa  tboee  on  collodioD,  and  in  a  time  of 
exposure  twice  more  rapid  tiian  on  albumen. 

^»e  fonnulfe  were — 

A. 

SolutioDof  ca8UDe,asttii<.'lcasalbuiDea   S  fluid  onncea> 

Albumen  (from  duclu'  egg»)   2  do.  do. 

'  Pure  witer   4  dracliuu. 

CrvBtallised  honey   50  graiua. 

Soluble  starcb  15  do. 

Iodide  of  aBunoniuni  40  do. 

Bromide  of  ammonium       ...      ...  10  do. 

.  Tiitctare  of  iodine  (uew)  5  dropa. 


Solutkmof 


B. 

Bun  water   

Ifitrate  of  ulver  (crystallised) 
ITitrateof  zluc  (fused) 
Ac«Uc  and   

C. 


.   4  fluid  ounces. 
125  gnXtu. 
..  70  do.- 
,.  liflntddrlim. 


Rain  water   1  auart. 

Acetic  acid   1^  fluid  drhm. 

Gallic  acid   70  grains. 

Fyrogallic  acid   15  groins. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  nlrer,  at  4  per  cent.,  in  water,  added 
to  the  devdoper  in  very  small  quantities  when  required. 

The  operations  were  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  for 
albumen. 

In  the  collodio-albumen  procees  of  TJ.  Taupcnot,  the  above 
formulae  are  the  best  I  ever  found  for  sensitiveness  of  the  pre- 
paration, cleanliness  and  beauty  of  the  proofs,  never  causing 
any  blistering  or  rising  of  the  him.  The  process  is  therefore 
a  sure  one,  provided  the  collodiou  is  not  very  tenacious  and 
contractible.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  in  preference 
to  any  other.  The  caseine  can  also  be  employed  alone  for 
dry  collodion:  here,  again,  it  is  very  superior  to  albumen, 
gdatine,  or  meta-gelatine.  The  caseine  solution  must  be 
very  fluid,  so  as  to  filter  eaaily  throogh  paper.  The  modus 
operandi  is  absolutely  the  same  as  for  those  procesBcs : — Wash 
tne  senndsed  collodion  film ;  let  drain  a  few  seconds ;  pour 
upon  it  the  caseine ;  let  dry ;  expose ;  develop. 

The  preparation  of  pure  dry  soluble  caseine  is  not  very 
easy  for  those  not  well  acquainted  with  cbemical  prepara- 
tions ;  but  I  believe  it  will  hereafter  be  found  in  any  place 
where  photographic  chemicals  are  sold. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  MILITABY 
PURPOSES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Spilth,  a  gentleman  whose  name 
most  be  familiar  to  all  photographers,  and  whose  experi- 
mental dull  and  rare  scientific  acquirements  have  acquired 
for  him  the  honourable  pos^  of  photographer  to  the  Koyal 
MiHtaiy  Repository,  Woolwich,  for  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  a  scries  of  photographs  illustrative  of  a  part  of 
the  course  of  instmction  given  to  the  non-commiB>ioucd 
officera  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  photographic  album, 
lately  transmitted  to  the  War  Office,  includes  a  number  of 
illustrations,  in  a  complete  series,  of  the  succesQve  operations 
gonethronghin  working  heavy  ordnance ;  such  as  the  serving 
of  guns,  mountinj^  and  dismounting,  the  use  of  sheers,  gyns, 
and  cranes,  for  raising,  lowering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
the  ponderous  masses  <^  iron  wmch  constitute  the  66  and  68 
pounders  of  the  present  day.  The  several  pre  cesses  of  em- 
DarktDff  and  landing  guns,  and  the  mode  of  adapting  the 
tackle  for  these  purposes ;  togetherwith  the  construction  of  the 
heavv  gun  raft,  repreeented  in  four  different  stages,  are 
clearly  shown;  these,  together  with  some  of  the  various 
forms  of  military  bridges,  constitute  the  principal  objects 
which  have,  during  the  past  summer,  been  brought  within  the 
ccope  of  photography. 


Considered  as  photographs  merely,  these  pictures  are  of 
the  very  highest  order,  many  of  them  have  the  advantage 
of  a  picturesque  back-groxmd  of  fine  foliage,  which,  combined 
with  water,  has  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  general 
effect;  while,  in  a  militaity  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  much  value  will  be  attached  to  tlie  accuracy  of 
detail ;  Euch,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  plate  34  of  the 
new  pattei-n  triangle  gyn ;  which  proves  that,  on  account  of 
their  fidelity,  photographs  must  eventually  supetsedo  even  the 
most  carefully-executed  draiivings.  As  an  aid  to  instruction 
at  the  Royal  Military  Repository,  photography  most  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  highest  value ;  serving,  indeed,  the  same 
purpose  as  the  diagram  to  the  lecturer. 


Stereographic  Illustrations  of  Compositive  Photography. 
By  J.  Elliott. 
We  have,  on  several  occaeions  recently,  animadverted  u^n  a 
department  of  conipoflitive  photography,  which  we  thought 
cafied  for  a  remonstrance  on  our  part.  Since  then  we  have 
pushed  our  inquiries  further  on  the  subject,  and  have  made 
it  a  Special  point  to  watch  the  progress  or  retrogression 
which  might  be  perceptible.  We  have  before  ua  an  aimoet 
complete  history  of  the  art  in  a  scries  of  the  chief  stereo- 
scopic slides  wluch  have  been  published  up  to  the  present 
time.  Amongst  them  we  have,  what  we  believe  to  be,  the 
first  of  tlie  kind  ever  issued,  and  this  decidedly  is  of  the 
class  spoken  of  in  our  twelfth  number  as  b«ng  sentimental, 
&c.  llien  ibllowB  the  series  of  "  My  First,'* "  One  too  Many," 
"  Five  weeks  after  Marriage,"  "  Broken  Vows,"  &&  JSic. 
These  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  the  mention  oi 
their  titles,  and  our  opinion  of  them  has  long  since  been 
recorded  in  these  pages.  It  is,  howe^'er,  but&ir  to  mention, 
that  those  just  enumerated  are  among  the  very  first  attempts 
in  this  branch,  and  as  such,  although  they  bear  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  want  of  thorough  artistic  skill,  there  is,  at 
the  same  time,  no  little  credit  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
composer ;  this,  in  fact,  we  have  ever  been  re^y  to  acknow- 
ledge in  all  our  notices.  Taking,  then,  the  new  subjecta 
which  have  been  more  recently  published,  we  can  still  see 
tracca  of  the  imperfections  which  are  so  evident  in  the  earlier 
productions;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vance in  ingenuity,  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  powers 
of  arrangement.  For  instance,  a  new  sUdc  of  a  wedding  is 
much  more  naturally  and  yet  elaborately  grouped ;  and, 
instead  of  a  Protestant  cfei^yman,  we  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  elaborate 
furniture  of  a  Roman  Cathctlic  altar,  which  gives  greater 
facilities  to  the  compositive  talent  of  the  arranger.  Still  it 
is  but  a  transposition  of  the  (ffiginal  idea ;  and  a  wedding  is  a 
wedding,  whether  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  Cauolio 
priest  or  Protestant  clergyman.  "The  Orplian's  Dream"  ia 
well  grouped,  and  the  representation  of  the  fioating  dream  is 
most  ingenious ;  but  yet  there  is  sciucely  that  amount  of  poetic 
feeling  m  the  rendering  which  we  should  like  to  see.  It  ia 
too  ambitious  an  efibrt,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  can 
scarcely  be  touched  by  photography.  "  Homeless  and 
Friendless,"  a  shde  not  yet  publi^ed,  is  well  worked  out  as 
fa4  as  the  placing  of  the  figure  goes,  but  the  falling  snow  baa 
a  painful,  dazzhng  effect,  and  the  fallen  snew  is  decidedly 
woolly.  "  1^6  Fairy  "  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  ambitious 
effort  than  anjr  of  the  preceding.  It  is  the  figure  of  a 
female  floatuig  in  mid  air,  and  behind  whom  is  a  background 
of  stars.  The  pose  of  the  figure  is  easy  and  graceful,  but 
the  astronomical  background  is  rather  out  of  place.  We 
have  puzzled  ot£r  In^na  to  find  out  in  what  exact  constella- 
tion the  brilliant  group  of  stars  which  adorn  this  picture  u 
to  be  found.  They  have  evidently  been  stuck  (m  by  a  ncn- 
astronomical  photographer,  while,  unfortunately,  the  akg 
has  a  series  of  wrinkles,  more  suggestive  of  a  stretched  sheet 
than  of  the  fair  canopy  ovesIi^!wL<.Th^^BeJasi-men^oed  are, 
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in  our  <^niiioD,  the  lesBt  aucceeaful  of  the  new  aeries ;  but 
-while  we  my  this,  we  would  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
dedded  improvemeat  upon  the  earlier  and  more  crude 
attempts  in  tbla  department,  and  in  thorn  there  ia  hope  fbr 
Etill  f^reater  succeas. 

"  The  Bec^tion  and  Profeesion  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy," 
illustrated  in  two  slides,  are  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
announcement  that  they  "  have  been  prepared  with  every 
regard  to  correctness  of  detail" — the  artist  acknowledging 
his  thanks  to  those  who  asaieted  him  in  the  composition,  in- 
clacUng  "  a  venerable  ecclesiastio,  and  an  archDishop's  lay 
secntaiy."  The  arrangement  is  very  e£fec^Te.  The  series, 
iaclnding  "Tiie  Money-lender,"  "The  Inventorv,"  and 
The  SwikiM  of  the  Jew's  House,"  are  very  decided  stepa 
in  adTWDce  of  any  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  manner  in 
which  ihej  an  respectively  treated  is  very  intarestlDg ;  and, 
jud^g  from  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome— -such  as 
the  impo68ilulity,we  had  almost  said,  of  getting  bo  many  figiires 
tobesteady  whUe the  picture  is  beingti^en — ^the  ideas  are  v^ 
well  carried  out.  It  is  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  which 
so  mars  the  effect  of  these  oompositioDS ;  for,  short  as  the 
time  may  be  in  which  the  negative  is  taken,  it  is  sufficiently 
long  to  cause  the  models  to  Mcome  rigid  and  ezpressionlesB. 
Hence,  in  the  series  entitled  "  The  Sacking  of  the  Jew's 
House,"  though  the  grouping  and  arrangement  are  ahooet 
&ultleaB,  yet  there  is  an  apparent  want  of  earnestness  of 
ejqwion  on  the  faces  of  tne  principal  charactwB. 

XbaK  remarks  are  not  made  in  any  hostile  spirit.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  we  mark  a  gndnal 
and  decided  progress  in  this  depaxtment ;  and  the  fiuilta 
pointed  out,  are  not  so  much  thoee  of  the  compoecr  as  that 
they  are  inherent  in  this  branch  of  photography :  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  most  oninent  phatogTaphers 
take  an  interest  in  elevating  rather  than  aegra^g  onr 
iarouritc  art. 


SXHIBITION  OF  THB  ABCHITBCTUEAL  FHOIOQRAFHIC 

ASSOClATIOir.. 
Tbs  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  aasooistion  opened  on 
Friday  la»t — the  "private  view"  being  held  on  the  previous 
evening — the  attendance  on  that  occasion  was  not  large,  and 
the  show  of  picturet),  both  in  qumtity  and  quiUity,  was  below 
that  of  last  year.  Indeed  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  be 
otberwisei  Ibr  if  the  association  has  mer^  for  its  object  the 
illustoatioas  of  architecture,  and  monuments  to  be  found  here 
and  there,  it  must  be  limited  in  its  scope ;  and  no  better  proof 
of  this  can  be  given  than  the  present  collection.  In  it  there 
is  scarcely  a  picture  which  the  regular  visitor  to  photographic 
exhibitiouf;  ba^  not  seen  attempted  some  time  or  other. 

As  yet  the  as:wistiou  is  but  an  experiment,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  repetitions,  or  even  new  architectural 
sulgecti^  are  of  Kufficient  interest  to  tbe  majority  of  visitors  to 
sustain  it  in  existence. 

Macpfaerson  has  iUustiated  Borne  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Tiewa.  Cimetta,  Venice  in  thirty-three  views.  Melbuish, 
Xiondon  in  two  views.  Roberteon  and  Beato,  Cairo,  in  thirty- 
one  views.  Lousada,  Spain  in  twenty  views.  Lowndes,  Cocke, 
Frith,  Bedford  and  Cade,  in  England,  and  Baldus,  Paris,  are  also 
oontributOTs  with  several  other  minor  artists.  Among  whom 
our  readers  will  be  as  much  astonished  as  we  were  to  find  the 
abaeooe  ot  f  enton ;  this  u  to  be  regretted,  (oT  there  are  very 
few  who  will  not  remember  with  pleasure  such  choice  specimens 
of  architectural  photography  as  his  "Galilee  Forch,  £ly  Cathe- 
dral," "  the  West  Porch  of  York  Minster,"  and  pictures  of  that 
chus. 

There  hi  eomebhing  novel  in  the  mode  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  colIoctioD.  There  are  no  glazed  pictures;  the  photographs  are 
mounted  on  plain  cardboard,  after  which  they  are  nailed  to  the 
walls,  and  then  a  length  of  beading  is  lud  along,  and  every  set 
of  four  pictures  is  enclosed  wlwn  convenient.  By  this  means  a 
threat  deu  of  space  is  saved. 

Wo  were  much  gratified  to  see  that  the  managers  had  avmled 
themselves  of  Hkm  hints  we  threw  out  in  a  former  number  with 
regard  to  the  pricing  of  piotores,  which  gave  bo  much  offence 
last  year.  TIib  manner  in  which  the  pictures  are  prioed  this 
year  is  ^  a  Mries  of  munbers;  «wA  picture  has  a  nunwrioal 


value  varying  from  6  to  IS,  and  any  person  who  pays  his  sub- 
scription is  entitled  to  as  many  pictures,  of  which  mo  total  nume- 
ricsl  value  shall  not  exceed  fifty.  This  system,  it  is  thought,  will 
obviate  much  of  the  difficulty  and  dissatisfitotion  felt  last  year. 
The  mode  of  placing  all  the  work  of  each  artist  togetlier,  is  one 
which  has  many  advantages  to  the  visitor,  and  which  has  been 
pointed  out  with  regard  to  other  exhibitions  in  the  "Photo. 
OBAPHic  News." 

In  noticing  the  pictures,  the  arrangement  enables  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  sll  the  works  of  one  artist ;  Borne,  as  we  before  stated, 
is  illustrated  by  Macpherson,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  views. 
In  this  number  there  is  more  diversity  in  the  negatives,  and 
more  inequality  in  the  printing  than  we  ever  notioMi  hetixe  in 
one  artist  s  productions;  and  not  only  does  tliis  inequality  occur 
in  subjects  of  difforsnt  classes,  such  as  architectare  and  land- 
scape, but  also  in  subjects  which  ought  to  have  hem  tr«Ued 
alike.  There  is,  besides,  on  the  average,  a  great  want  of  hslf- 
lone  in  these  pictures;  the  blacks  and  whitu  are  too  intense 
even  when  the  picture  is  only  moderately  printed.  In  some 
instances,  owing  apparently  to  the  inferiority  of  the  lens,  there 
is  a  violation  of  all  received  notions  of  gravitation,  and  cer- 
tainly a  grsat  want  of  that  which  we  are  always  led  to  expect  in 
architectural  drawings — matheniaticol  precision ;  while,  on  the 
whole,  these  pictures  lack  that  brilliancy  which  we  have  seen  in 
other  pictures  of  this  city. 

No.  1.  "  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  Tivoli,  seen  ftrom  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bavinc,"  is  a  vigorous  picture,  in  which  there  is  a 
nice  dofinititm  of  light  uid  shade,  with  here  and  there  a  good 
deal  of  detail.  The  picture  of  the  "  Temple  of  the  Sybil  seen 
from  the  Bridge  "  (2),  is  a  great  oontrast  to  the  one  just  named, 
there  is  scarcely  uiy  half  toa^  and  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  perspective  eflM.  "  The  view  of  the  Temple  of  FaUas" 
(3),  "Ifemple  of  Vesta  and  the  Fountain"  (6),  "Columns  of 
the  Forum  of  Nerva  "  (y),  "Arch  of  the  GoliL-miths"  (11), 
are  all  printed  too  darkly,  and  thus  prevent  anything  like  a 
minuteness  of  detail.  "  Eo-itcr  Benedictions  at  St.  Peter's  " 
(7),  has  all  the  characteristics  of  inttaiUaneoua  photographs  of 
crowds,  confusion  andindistinctneiis.  "  Interior  in  the  Vatican," 
styled  the  Philos^her's  Hall  (8),  is  as  bad  an  attempt  at  an 
interior  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Interiors  are  at  all  times 
difficult  subjecte,  as  most  photographers  know,  and  therefore 
they  should  never  be  attempted  unless  the  artifit  bos  fUll  confi- 
dence in  \as  powers.  In  "The  Base  of  the  Column  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan"  (12),  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  above  alluded  to.  We 
are  only  allowed  to  see  the  base  of  the  column,  and  ifo  we  can 
form  no  oorrect  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the 
column.  But  it  strikes  us  as  bring  several  degrees  greater 
than  that  .of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  which  is  looked  up<Hi 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  "The  Tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metclla,  with  a  distant  view  of  Borne  "  (18),  is  a  subject  in  wljich 
there  is  room  for  a  great  display  of  detail  and  half  tone,  but  the 
artist  has  evidently  failed  to  catch  or  treat  it  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  in  which  wo  ore  accustomed  to  see  similar  subjects 
treated.  "The  Castle  and  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the 
Vatican  in  the  distance"  (14),  is  a  curious  picture^  as  in  it  we 
see  combined  many  of  the  bults  of  the  whole  series,  but  more 
espeoiBlly  inequalify.  The  bridge  and  water,  with  the  distant 
view  of  the  Vatican,  are  printed  extremely  light,  white  the  castle 
is  very  dark.  "The  Statue  of  Moses"  (16),  and  the  "Equestrian 
Bronze  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius"  (17),  have  many  good  points 
about  them,  but  as  specimens  of  statue  copying  they  are  far 
below  what  we  Iiave  seen.  "  Large  view  of  the  Claudiau 
Aqueduct "  (19),  has  many  &ults ;  the  ruins  are  given  with 
great  distiaotness  and  clearness,  while  the  foreground  is 
black  and  indistino^  and  the  back  ground  is  not  perceptiUe. 
"  View  over  Borne  from  the  Janiculum  ^  (21),  is  far  inferior  to 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  photoglyph  of  a  similar  view  of  Paris. 
"Forum  Bomanum,  general  view"  (22),  is  much  less  brilliant 
and  vigorous  than  the  same  subject  treated  by  an  exhibitor  at 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  society.  "  The  Churcli  of  San 
Bernardino,  Pempa"  (261,  "Cathedral of  Onrieto"  (26),  are 
two  of  the  most  euccossful  in  the  series,  more  e«^)ecially  the 
latter,  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  with  the  greatest 
minuteness  the  whole  of  the  architectural  detail,  and  inspect 
the  beautiful  ftescoes  with  which  the  front  of  this  building  is 
decorated.  "A  Group  from  a  fiasco  by  Luca  Signorclli,  at 
Onrieto"  (27),  is  much  inferior  to  the  same  subject  as  treated  1^ 
AlinariBrothen.  *'TheGardenintheVali<wi%(44),i8asBWot 
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well  calculated  for  a  good  picture,  as  there  ia  great  scope  for  shoff- 
ing  to  perfection  the  foliage  of  the  treep,  but  in  this  instance  they 
are  rendered  in  blaclt  masses,  with  very  little  detail.  We  omit 
noticing  a  great  number  of  this  series,  as  it  would  only  be  a 
repetition  of  the  foults  and  blemishes  we  have  already  pointed 
out.  We  sunjust  mention  that  in  "  The  View  of  the  Aque- 
duct*— Aqna  Chudia"  (8^,  there  is  the  same  degree  of  uni- 
formity of  colour,  the  same  absence  of  light  and  shade,  the 
same  smudginess  and  sootinessi,  whioh  characterise  the  prints 

Produced  by  the  celebrated  carbon  process,  as  practised  by  Mr. 
'ouncy.  A\'e  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whioh  of  the  two  are  the 
worst.  Ha^'ing  thus  impartially  noticed  this  series  and  pointed 
out  the  most  glaring  defects,  we  would  state  that  we  do  not 
speak  with  any  bias  on  the  subject  of  these  productions;  the 
f(nregotng  are  our  honest  convictions  of  the  merita  of  Mr. 
Maqiherwn's  pictures. 

(2*0  h»  eoniimtied.) 


^essotTS  Oil  Colottring  ^^otojBrap^s. 

COLOUBING  POSITIVES  ON  GLASS — (cOnlinMli.) 

Imperfections  <md  Spots. — The  first  colouring  is  now 
completed,  and  the  picture  is  ready  for  varnishing.  Before 
doing  tJiis,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  a  point 
wBch,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  looked  to  before  commencing 
to  colour — the  "touching  out"  of  imperfections  and  spots. 
'VVliere  these  mischievous  sprites  have  baffled  the  care  o{ 
the  operator,  he  must  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  coloTUt. 
When,  howercr,  perfect  pictuies  can  ponibly  be  obtained, 
faulty  impressions  should  be,  fat  the'  credit  of  photography, 
nnhesitaUngly  destroyed.  But  it  will  Bcmetimes  nappen 
that  pictures  good  in  thcmsdves,  and  of  which  no  ouier 
copy  can  be  obtained,  have  a  few  minor  defects  which  may 
be  remedied  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  pencil.  For  this  purpose 
water  colours  must  generally  be  used.  Black  ^ts  in  the 
background  or  draperies  may  easily  be  managed.  The 
colours  to  be  used  must  to  some  extent  depend  on  the  tone 
of  the  photograph ;  but  a  little  Chinese  white,  naples  yeUow, 
and  sepia  or  indian  ink,  mixed  to  the  proper  tint,  will 
generally  answer;  it  must  be  applied  on  the  point  of  a 
sable  pencil,  taking  care  to  lay  on  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
reviuired,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  excrescence 
of  colour  on  the  surface.  Spots  on  the  lights,  especially  on 
the  face,  are  more  difficult  to  manage ;  they  must  be  carenill^ 
touched  with  Chinese  white  modified  by  naples  yellow  to  suit 
the  tone  of  the  fttcture :  this  ahonld  be  tned  on  a  comer  of 
the  plate  first,  to  ascertain  that  the  mixture  perfectly 
harmonises  in  tone  with  the  photograph ;  if  this  be  the  case 
and  it  be  skilfully  applied,  taking  e^>ecial  care  to  use  no 
more  than  just  covers  the  spot,  after  the  picture  is  coloored 
the  defect  will  be  scarcely  observable.  Cases  will  sometimes 
occur,  especially  in  portraits  of  children,  where  the  eyes 
have  moved,  or  are  not  perfectly  sharp-  This  may  be 
remedied  by  the  me  of  water  colours.  The  pn^  may  be 
put  in  with  indian  ink,  and  the  outline  of  the  ins  carmdly 
traced  vrith  the  same  much  diluted ;  the  marking  of  the 
eyelids  and  eyelashes  may  be  strengthened  with  indian 
ink,  and  the  point  of  light  put  in  with  Chinese  white. 
Bemanbo-,  however,  that  without  some  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, ^d  some  little  skin  in  using  the  pencil  no  change  should 
he  attempted,  as  it  is  vny  easy  by  one  fiibe  touch  to  alter 
the  likeness  and  spcnl  the  picture.  Bemembor,  also,  that 
the  free  use  of  water  colours  will  produce  a  coarse  effect, 
from  its  want  of  harmony  with  the  texture  and  surfiKe  of 
the  glass  picture ;  that  their  nse  is  only  pennissible  to  remedy 
defects,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  dernier  ressori. 

Vamighing. — All  defects  remedied  and  the  first  colouring 
completed,  the  picture  is  ready  for  vamishing.  The  use  of  a 
suitable  varnish  is  of  importance  both  as  regards  its  influence 
on  the  appearance  of  the  finished  picture,  and  the  surface  it 
presents  for  the  second  colouring.  A  common  error  in  the 
umuufecture  of  varnishes  for  photographs,  especially  for 
positives,  is  giving  them  too  much  body.  Something 
moro  tiian  the  means  of  spreading  an  even  layer  of  gnm 


over  the  surface  of  the  picture  is  required,  whilst  that  is  all 
that  many  of  the  varnishes  seem  intended  to  effect.  This 
will  certainly  sometimes  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  photo- 
graph, but  at  the  same  time  it  imparts  a  glazed,  vulgar 
effect  to  the  picture,  and  renders  the  subsequent  colourinff 
difficult  and  comparatively  ineffective.  A  vamtsh  which 
affords  faciUties  for  producing  the  most  artistic  results  in  the 
fiidshed  picture,  should  give  depth  and  transparency  to  Uie 
shadows,  without  aj^ireciably  glazing  or  lowermg  the  whites, 
which  it  should  leave  with  asurlkn  snnewhat  "flat"  or 
dead.  By  this  means  the  greatest  depth  and  vigour  of 
which  the  picture  is  ca^Ue  is  aeenred,  together  with  a 
"iating"  surface  for  the  seocmd  otdouring,  on  which  any 
amount  of  Inilliancy  may  be  obtained. 

We  offer  no  recipes  or  suggestions  for  the  manufacture  of 
varnish,  as  we  think  tiiat,  generallv,  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  title  photographer  to  make  his  own  vanushes  is  a 
great  misttjce.  Much  more  judgment  and  experience  in  the 
selection  of  gmns  and  resins,  and  their  solvrats,  than  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  in  the  practice  of  most  photographers,  is 
requisite  to  ensure  success  in  varnish  making.  Most  anuteur 
attempts  result  in  the  production  of  an  article  which,  by 
cracking,  blooming,  or  tumiug  yellow,  is  likely  eventually 
to  spoil  many  good  pictures,  and  at  a  price  often  exceeding 
that  at  whi(^  a  good  varnish  may  be  purchased. 

A  varnish  wiui  a  benzine  or  chloroform  solvent  generallpr 
gives  the  best  sur&ce  fbr  the  second  colonjiog ;  a  ^uit 
vanush,  onless  manufactured  expressly  for  pontives,  in  most 
cases  yields  a  Bur&ce  too  hard  and  glassy.  Spirit  vamiahea 
always  require  heat  in  the  application,  or  they  dry  dull  and 
opaque.  Benzine  varmshea  diy  tnight  and  transparent 
without  heat,  but  are  better  fcsr  its  judicious  applicatitm  in 
damp  or  cold  weather.  Chloroform  vamislMB  generally  dry 
rapidly  without  any  heat.  A  little  care  is  required  to  toe 
application  of  all  varnishes,  the  same  as  in  coating  a  plate 
with  collodion,  to  secure  an  even  film,  &ee  from  waves  and 
unequju  patches,  iand  to  prevent  a  return  wan  at  the  bottom 
of  a  plate.  This  wiU  be  gained  very  easily  by  practice, 
and  observing  the  instructjons  usuaUy  given  by  the  makers 
on  the  labd  of  each  bottle. 

£]q>erience  and  observation  will  raable  the  coloiist  to 
determine  beforehand  the  modification  of  each  colour,  as  ap- 
plied in  the  first  colouring,  which  the  vamislung  will  produce. 
As  a  ro^  reds,  yelknra,  and  greens  are  the  least  afibcted, 
whilst  dark  browns,  some  Iduea,  violets,  &c.,  are  almost 
destax^ed  by  it^  and  are  best  therefore  left  until  the  second 
colounng. 

(2*0  b»  coniuaui,) 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY — (contliaud). 

Experience  teaches  us  that  oxygen  may  unite,  eith«  with 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  or  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  Now,  as  we  have  already  stated,  (u^nio  bodies 
being  fi»  the  most  part formed^carbou,hydn^en,  oxygen, 
and  nitn^;en,  it  is  by  no  means  stzange  that  ooiaia  of  t»M« 
bodies  are  modified,  and,  in  scsne  cases,  wholly  destroyed,  by 
CTpoBuie  to  atmoBi^ierie  ur. 

Fermejitation — a  tenn  employed  hj  ohemtsts  to  indieato 
the  spohtaneouB  decanpoution  which  Animal  or  vegetable 
substances  undergo  under  certain  circumstances — is  abo  one 
of  the  causes  of  modification  or  destruction  of  organic 
matters.  Different  organic  substances  that  are  eminently 
decomposable,  and  are  employed  to  provoke  fermentation  iu 
other  Dodies,  are  known  as  fermentt;  as,  for  instuice,  in  the 
case  of  beer,  a  little  yeast  causes  fermentation  in  the  whole 
mass ;  or  if  the  juice  of  grapes  be  exposed' to  a  gentle  heat, 
it  begins  to  effervesce — it  loses  its  transparency ;  a  viscid 
scum  rises  to  the  surface ;  the  taste  is  changed—it  has  now 
a  vinous  taste,  and  may,  if  properly  managed,  be  converted 
into  wine.  Daring  the  process  ci  fermratation  t^  mgar 
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baa  lost  a  part  of  ita  carbon,  which  has  been  liberated  in  the 
fbimof  carbcmic  add,  and  tiie  Fesnlthaabeaithefennation 
of  aJcdai.  This  liqaor,  having  undergone  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation], may  be  exposed  to  a  sustained  temperature  of 
about  75^,  when  another  change  takes  place.  It  loses  its 
transparency,  and  acqoires  a  maddy  appearance.  Its  taste 
is  also  altered — ^it  has  become  sour ;  the  alcohol  has  changed 
into  vin^ar.  This  is  called  the  acetous  /ermentathn.  By 
long  keeping,  this  vinegar  UQdei^;oeB  anotlieT  metamorphosis. 
It  losea  both  its  acidity  and  transparency ;  it  gives  off  a 
putrid  smell ;  and  has  reached  its  nusl  sta^— putrefactive 
ftrmentatioH.  It  is  to  a  species  of  fermentation  of  gaJl-nuts 
cniahed  in  water  that  photographers  are  indebted  for  galUc 
acid — the  tannic  acid  originally  contained  in  them  being 
converted  into  gallic  acid.  There  is  another  way  of  pre- 
paring this  acid,  but  we  will  not  refer  to  that  at  present. 

Contact  nith  the  air  and  fermentation  are  not  the  only 
means  <tfdeooii^Kwnig  organic  BubBtanccB.  Chamsts  accom- 
plkh  this  in  vanous  ways ;  sometimes  merely  s^wiating  one 
sufaetance  from  the  other,  or  otherwise  reducing  it  to  its 
ekmenia.  Chemists  are  not  merely  destructive,  however; 
hty  thedr- knowledge  they  are  able,  wiw  the  ud  of  the  elements, 
to  leproduoB  many  of  the  snhetancea  \ra  find  in  animals  or 
T^etaUee. 

O^nic  bo^ea  may  be  olasied  in  three  categories— adds, 
bases,  or  indifferent  bodies. 

Organic  adds,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  very 
numerous.  Hitherto,  but  few  of  these  have  been  ^ployed 
in  photograpl^.  Among  these  may  be  included  acetic  acid, 
citric  add,  gtulic  add,  pyrogaUic  acid,  and  tartaric  acid. 
Very  many  of  these  bodies  possesa  the  property  of  reddening 
Utmns,  and  they  all  combine  with  bases  to  fbrm  salts,  just  as 
iita  mineral  acids  do,  from  which  they  diiftir  in  .  being  more 
compleK  in  tliti^  composition. 

tIm  orgaaic  bases  have  also  been  termed  organic  alhilies 
or  alkaloida ;  all  of  them  resemble  ammonia  in  thdr  proper- 
ties-Mid tbi^  ma&B  of  oombiaation.  Hiese  bodies  can  ulrite 
widi  a^ifa  to  form  salts.  As  a  mle  they  are  not  veiy  soluble 
in  water ;  some  of  them,  however,  commuoioate  an  exceed- 
ioolT  lutter  taste  to  water.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
scMW,  and  are  capable  of  crystallisiDg ;  a  few  of  them  only 
are  liquid.  Meet  of  them  are  medicines,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  powerful  poisons.  IVe  -may  enamerate,  amodg 
others,  morphine  and  narcotine,  which  are  the  alkalies  of 
opimn;  nicotine,  the  liquid  alkali  of  tobacco  j  strychnine 
and  brucine,  alkalies  of  the  nux  vomica,  &c. 

Among  the  indifferent  bodies  there  are  many  which  are 
employed  in  photography;  and,  foremost  anlong  them  we 
may  qoote  pyrozyline,  ceUulose  (paper),  gum,  sugars,  alcohol, 
ethCT,  albnmen,  gelatine^  and  wax. 

(To  he  emUimed.) 


-•♦ —  • 

AdUesiox,  ArrEACTioN  or,  (continued).  —  The  use 
of  the  numerous  cements  ^ployed  by  photographers 
to  moant  photographs  and  build  up  glass  diuies  and 
baths,  depends  upon  the  attraction  of  adhedon;  imd  a 
little  reflection  on  the  very  varying  degrees  of  force  which  is 
exerted  by  the  same  cement  between  different  bodies  will 
show  bow  this  atUaction  varies  with  the  substances  exerting 
it.  Gnm.W  paste,  which  will  cemeot  paper,  will  not 
UKwer  iar  glaM,  as  this  requires  some  rednous  body.  It 
most  be  remembned  tliai  a  cement  should  always  be  used 
thin,  as  its  readier  adaptation  to  the  varying  diaoges  of 
temperature  prevents  that  destruction  of  the  cohedtm  of  its 
own  particles  which  would  gradually  take  place  were  the 
cement  to  be  used  thick.  Sometimes  the  force  of  adhedoo 
between  the  cement  and  the  body  which  it  unites  is  greater 
than  the  actual  coliesion  of  the  partides  one  with  another 
of  that  body.  Thus  pieces  of  wood  which  have  been  gloed 
together  and  tWu  torn  anmder  wJl  frequoitl^  not  tegmta 


at  the  layer  of  glue,  but  at  a  fracture  in  the  wood  itself. 
Paper  photographs  may  be  eadly  split  into  two  lamine  by 
cementmg  a  piece  of  linen  {aheic  firmlyon  to  each  dde,  and 
when  quite  dry  separating  them.  The  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  the  paper  one  with  another  being  lem  than  the 
adhesion  of  the  cement  to  the  paper,  the  latter  separates  into 
two  fihns,  which,  by  dissolving  the  cement  which  holds 
them  to  the  Hnra,  may  be  washed,  dried,  and  ironed. 

AjTiNrrY. — ^The  various  bodies  which  surround  us  are' 
all  formed  of  an  incondderable  numb^  of  simple  substances 
or  elements  united  one  with  the  other  in  different  proportions 
by  certam  forces,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
affinities. 

These  affinities  are  of  two  sorts.  One,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  molecules  of  bodies  adhere  together,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  or  attraction  of 
cohesion,  which  we  have  recency  described.  The  various 
degrees  of  this  affini^  govern  tlie  differences  which  are 
ajyarent  in  the  resistance  of  bodies  to  external  force.  AVheu 
it  u  considerable,  the  snbstanees  are  hard  and  solicl ;  when 
incondderable  th^  are  liquid ;  and  when  this  force  is  still  mora 
diminished,  they  become  gaseous.  These  three  states  of 
bodies — the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — are  called /oma  of 
aggregation.  On  this  affinity  of  a«gregaUon  depend  also 
the  regular  forms  which  are  aasumeaby  certain  bodies  when 
they  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state ;  this  is  known 
in  chemistry  by  the  term  crysiaUisation.  Hardness,  soft- 
ness, toughness,  InittlenesB,  &c.,  are  equally  modifications  of 
this  fonn.  Its  powers  may  be  mechanically  overcome  by 
pulverisation  or  dmilar  operations,  and  chemically  by  the 
action  of  heat. 

The  other  kind  of  affinity  is  known  under  the  name  of 
affinity  of  composittM,  or  chemical  affinity. 

It  is  only  exorcised  in  cmnpound  substances,  between  the 
dmi^e  bocUea  of,  which  they  are  compoMtd.  By  its  means 
two  bodies  are  enabled  to  unite,  and  give  rise  to  a  tdurd 
new  substance,  which  frequently  does  not  possees  a  single 
inherent  quality  of  the  sabstances  of  whicn  it  was  com- 
pounded. Thus  chlorine  and  silver  are  mabled,  by  me^ns 
of  their  chemical  affinity,  to  unite  -and  form  the  white 
powder,  chloride  of  silver. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  customary,  in  describing  the  two 
kinds  of  affinity,  to  call  the  first — ^that  of  aggref;ation — a 
force  exerted  between  homogeneous  substances ;  for  examfde, 
between  the  separate  molecules  of  chloride  of  silver :  whilst 
the  second— chemical  affinity — is  exerted  between  hetm)ge- 
neoufi  Bubstances ;  for  instance,  between  chlorine  and  silver. 

Chemical  affinity  is  modified  in  several  ways,  of  which  Ifae 
following  are  the  prindpal : — 

1.  It  is  never  exerted  in  an  equal  degree  between  all 
bodies,  but  alwa^  wit^  a  force  greater  in  <me  than  in  the 
other.  Thus,  zmc  has  a  f[reater  af&nity  for  chlorine  than 
ailvar  has ;  so  that,  if  a  piece  of  zinc  be  mixed  with  moidi 
chloride  of  diver,  the  chlorine  will  leave  the  diver  and  go 
to  the  zinc — ^for  which  it  has  a  greater  affinity — forming 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  leaving  the  sUver  in  the  metallic  state. 
This  modification  of  chemiw  affinity  is  known  by  the  name 
of  elective  affinity,  because  a  substance  seems  always  to 
choose,  from  those  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact,  the 
one  f<v  which  it  has  the  most.liking  or  affinity. 

(To  be  eoiUmttd.) 


— -«• — 

THE  ENGLISH  WXT  PAPER  PROCESS — (continued). 

Q.  How  is  the  photogn^hic  image  taken  try  this  process 

devdoped? 

A.  About  a  third  of  solution  No.  2  (aceto-nitrate),  and 
two-thirds  of  solution  No.  S  (gallic  acid)  are  combined,  and 
in  this  combination  the  proof  is  immersed.  From  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  ordinary  time  for 
developing  a  picture,  bqt  thjs  of  course  d^ods  on  drcom- 
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Btaaces,  and  the  operator  must  be  guided  hy  liis  own 
judgment  as  to  the  time  at  which  bis  picture  is  fully 

Q.  How  ia  the  process  of  fixing  conducted  ? 
A.  By  the  apphcation  of  the  Bolution  No.  4  (hyposulphite 
of  Boda). 

Q.  Explain  the  philosophy  of  this  process? 

A.  Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  is  spread  a  concentrated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  ailrer. 
The  paper,  baring  been  saturate!  with  the  liquid,  is 
dried.  It  is  then  plunged  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  the 
double  iodide  is  decomposed,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
being  dissolved,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  bberated,  so  that  it 
rests  on  the  eurface  of  the  paper,  and  gives  to  it  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  tlie  result  of  the  excessively  minute  molecules 
which  unqTiestionably  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the 
picture.  The  paper  must  remain  for  some  time  in  tho 
water,  in  order  to  insure  the  equalisation  of  the -desired 
effect.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  also  necessary ; 
and,  finally,  the  water  must  be  changed  frequently,  as  the 
pictures  would  otherwise  be  more  or  lees  rafectcd  by  the 
particles  of  the  iodide  which  would  renuun  in  tiie  bath  from 
previous  manipulations.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from 
the  bath  one  of  its  surfaces  is  coated  with  iodide  of  silver, 
and  it  is  not  aenatiice.  If  over  this  coating  of  iodide  of 
silver  there  is  spread  a  weak  sulution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  surface  becomes  seimtive  and  is  ready  to  receive  the 
impression  of  light.  The  degree  of  seDsitiveueiB  varies 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
easily  regulated  at  will. 

onufR  rnqcEasES  on  faper. 

Q.  Are  not  photc^^raphic  papers  frequently  u^ed  wet  from 
the  bath  without  being  prenouely  dried  V 

A.  In  the  wet  paper  process,  the  paper  is  submitted  to  tlie 
actionof  light  immediately  after  being  taken  from  the  acoto- 
nitrate  bath,  without  being  either  washed  or  dried.  A  piece 
of  white  paper,  well  soaked  in  wato*,  is  spread  upon  the 
glass  fitted  to  the  frame  of  the  camera  ;  upon  this  the  pre- 
pared sheet  is  placed,  the  acnsitive  side  upwards.  The 
paper,  which  is  placed  beneath,  must  be  free  from  spots  of 
iron  or  other  impurities.  It  is  «ko  necessary  to  mark  the 
side  of  the  glass  which  ought  to  be  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
camera,  and  to  keep  it  always  inclined  in  that  direction  when 
the  papers  are  apiiUed  :  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the 
liquid  collected  at  the  bottom,  in  falling  over  the  prepared 
paper,  would  not  fail  to  produce  spote.  The  paper  thus 
apphed  to  the  glass  will  remaiu  there  for  an  hour  without 
falling  off,  and  can  be  placed  within  that  time  in  the  camera. 
The  results  of  this  process,  however,  are  not,  in  moet  cases, 
so  good  as  by  the  dry  process. 

Q.  How  are  pictures,  bo  taken,  developed  ? 

A.  By  gallic  acid.  They  are  fixed  in  the  usual  way  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Q.  How  may  increased  rapidity  of  action  be  attained? 

A,  M.  Humbert  dc  Molard  gives  the  followinfr  plan: — 
First  bath—  ^  ^ 

Distilled  water    500  ccntimfctie  cubes. 

Iodide  of  ammonimn    20  gramuca. 

After  drying,  the  paper  is  floated  on  the  sccoad  bath, 
composed  of 

^Vater   ...    2.!0  centiinit re  cubes. 

XitratB  of  silver  ...       ...       ...     lU  gramniea." 

M         zinc   6  grammes.* 

Acetic  loid    .     ;   8  grain:). 

Papers  so  prepared  are  exceedingly  rapid  in  action.  For 
views,  an  expOGurc  of  one  or  two  seconds  is  amply  sufficient 
in  the  sunhght,  nnd  five  or  six  in  the  shatle;  for  portraits, 
I'rora  fifteen  seconds  to  one  minute.  The  picture  is  developed 
by  passing  over  the  surface  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  with  a 
few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 


The  picture  must  afterwards  be  ihofmigilf  muhed  in  clew 
water,  and  fixed  by  the  ordinary  proceee. 

DRT  ALBUUBN  PROCESS. 

Q.  Is  the  albumen  process  at  all  emplc^ed  pfaoio- 
graphers  upon  paper  ? 

A.  It  is.  The  process  consists  in  replacing,  by  albumen 
or  white  of  egg,  the  liquid  in  which  is  dissolved  the  iodide 
and  bromide  w  potassium.  'Jlie  albumen  is  coagulated  on 
the  paper  by  a  bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  stiver,  which  renders 
the  surface  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  It  forms  a  very 
fine  surface  on  which  to  take  impreSEUons — ^possessing  peculiar 
sharpness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  detail.  Sometimes 
waxed  paper  is  used;  sometimes  ordinary  paper.  Some 
photographers  immerse  the  paper  in  the  albumen  bath,  so  as 
to  cover  l>oth  sides ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  only  float  it  on 
the  top  of  the  bath,  by  which  means  one  side  only  is  coated. 
There  are  many  variations  in  the  methods  adopted,  some 
less  difficult  than  others,  but  all  bdng  in  (he  main  [winciples 
tlie  same. 

Q.  Detail  the  ordinary  process  ? 

A .  The  albumen  is  prepared  in  the  following  proportions : — 
To  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  add  15  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  3  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Each  ^g 
must  be  broken  separately  into  a  shallow  cup,  and  the  y<^k 
retained  in  the  shell  as  well  as  the  germ ;  then  poured  into 
a  measurie,  until  the  required  (Quantity  of  albtunen  is  ob- 
tained. Before  adding  the  iodide  of  bromine,  the  germ  ot 
the  eggs  must  be  carefully  removed;  ifa^  must  then  be 
shaken  up  in  a  wide-mouth,  rather  lai^  bottle,  until  the 
bottle  is  filled  with  white  foam  ;  it  must  then  stand  eight 
or  twelve  houm  in  a  cool  place ;  the  clear  albumen  can  then 
be  poured  off  into  a  basin  or  plate ;  and  after  having  laid  a 
piece  of  paper  on  tlie  surface  in  order  to  remove  any  air 
bubbles,  the  paper  to  be  prepared — either  waxed  or  other- 
wise niay  be  applied ;  after  contact  for  about  live  minutes, 
the  papor  may  be  withdrawn  by  a  slow,  tegaiax  movement, 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  aTbumenised  side  of  the  i>aj>er 
may  afterwards  be  applied  to  the  aceto-nitrate  bath. 

Q.  How  is  this  bath  prepared  ? 

A.  The  aceto-nitrate  bath  is  a  soluMon  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  crystallised  acetic  acid. 

Q.'  When  the  paper  is  prepared  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath, 
is  it  ready  for  use  r 

A,  After  receiving  the  sendtive  coating  in  the  aooto- 
uitrate  bath,  the  prepared  paper  is  washed  in  pure  water, 
dried — as  in  other  processes — and  reserved  for  use.  The 
whole  of  the  subsequent  operations  are  identical  with  tiiose 
which  have  already  been  described. 

(TV  be  contimtei.) 


THE  PHOTOGEN. 

Dear  Sib, — ^Thc  information  you  ask  for  iit  your  Kotioea 
to  Correspondents,  p.  180,  with  rderence  to  this  light  is  best 
afforded  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  printed  qieoificatioit 

of  the  patent,  which  1  happen  to  hare  by  me. 

The  mvention  ia  described  as  being  for  "  Improved  Appa- 
ratus to  be  used  for  Burning  Pyrotechnic  Compoeitions  at 
Preparations  for  producing  Artificial  Lights  of  ratioUB 
colours  ;"  and  the  specification  states  as  follows: — 

"My  invention  of  improved  apparatus  to  be  used  for 
burning  pyrotechnic  compoeitions  or  preparations,  relatee 
to  a  means  of  burning  any  of  the  cheniicai  compounds  that 
arc  usually  employed  for  producing  various  coloured  lights 
such  08  are  required  for  theatrical  performances,  some  of 
which  chemical  compounds  will,  however,  produce  hghts  of 
such  a  fiuality  as  will  admit  of  their  being  used  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  The  ordinary  mode  of  boming  those 
compouiuls  for  theatrical  or  other  ^urccses  is,  to  place  them 
in  an  open  vessel  in  whic^  |^hen^  ^f^H3<^9(^^ 
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to  bum  nntil  consumed.  While  bumiog,  the  oompoaition 
will  give  oat  a  briUiAnt  light,  the  colour  tiia«of  depending 
upon  the  particular  compoBltiou  that  ie  eoifdoyed.  During 
this  combustion  a  pungent  and  suffocating  vapour  or  gas  is 
eToWed,  which,  Tfhen  the  compoBition  is  burned  in  close 
baildings,  is  Tery  annojiDg  and  diaagreeable. 

The  olgeet  (H  mj  inTeutitHi  is  to  ooni  these  conqniidoaB, 
and  obtsin  tiie  Ij^t  thoefVom,  in  audi  a  manner  as  to  yre- 
Tcnt  the  nououB  tuouis  or  ksms  from  aunoyii^  persoiu  in 
the  inimedUate  nei^tibonriiooa  of  the  apparatos." 

Then  after  detailing  at  length  how  ne  effecte  his  olgect — 
hf  bomiDg  the  comjpoation  in  a  vessel  eurronnded  by  glasa, 
•wiOi  a  enirent  of  air  ptsnng  through  to  oairy  <^  the  gas, 
the  iareotor  claims  as  fi^ira : — 

In  oonclosion  I  claim,  as  the  invention  secured  to  mo  by 
letten  patent  as  aforesaid,  the  application  to  the  purposes 
above  mentioned  of  apparatus  such  as  that  hereinbefore 
described,  and  shown  in  ih&  diawing,  or  any  mere  modifica- 
tion thereof,  in  which,  pyrotechnic  compoutions  may  be 
bnmed  to  produce  various  coloured  tights,  tmd  the  gases  or 
TapoorB  evolved  therefrom  carried  off,  so  as  not  to  annoy 
bystanders." 

The  Qusen'b  Printers'  copy  of  the  niecification  is  publi^ed 
at  the  Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  S5,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Holbom. 

Ton  win  collect  from  this  that  the  patent  only  extends  to 
the  lantern. 

Ptntontille.  Thos.  W.  B.  Cook. 


ENX-AUGED  PICTURES  FBOM  SHALL  NEGATIVES. 

Deab  SiKfi — ^7or  taking  enlarged  collodion  positives  from 
small  natives,  I  use  the  saino  large  double- bodied  camera 
as  for  taking  the  microscopic  objects.  It  should  have  several 
false  fronts  to  EUda  into  the  grooyea,  with  a  piece  cut  but 
exactly  in  the  centre,  to  Bult  different  sized  negatives.  This 
piece  uiould  be  cut  out  rather  smaller  than  the  negative,  and 
a  piece  of  thick  card-board,  having  the  portion  cut  out 
exactly  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  with  a  nuirgin  about  an 
inch  wide,  should  be  glued  on  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  for 
the  negative;  to  this  a  jacce  of  card -board,  with  the  opening 
again  rather  smaller  than  Uie  negative,  should  be  hinged  at 
ueni^  part  a  |iieoe  of  sheet  India  rubber,  so  as  to  fall 
dovn  over  the  negative  and  keep  it  in  its  place,  it  may  be 
friabened  down  with  a  sharp  nail.  The  dark  slide  should 
have  a  nest  of  frames,  fittiug  one  within  the  other,  to  suit 
difierant  sized  plates.  The  focussing  ^loss  should  have  the 
nse  each  plate  marked  on  it  in  penal,  and  measured  from 
a  common  centro.  The  double  combination  of  lenses,  with 
half  inch  stop,  should  be  screwed  into  the  inner  camera 
with  the  back  leos  towards  ths  negative  to  be  copied.  The 
native  must  be  placed  with  the  collodion  side  towards  it. 
The  inner  camera  must  then  be  placed  in  such  a  position 
between  the  negative  and  focussing  glass  that  wuen  the 
latter  is  drawn  out  to  give  the  desired  size,  the  image  must 
be  pofectly  sharp  and  clear.  The  negative  must,  of  course, 
be  turned  towards  the  strongest  light,  but  not  towards  the 
fsa,  if  sbining.  I  have  never  found  it  necesaaiy  to  use  a 
mimv  to  concentrate  the  light  on  the  negative.  The  collo- 
difm,  the  bath,  and  the  developer  are  the  same  as  I  use  for 
the  magnified  microscopic  objects.  When  the  prepared  plate 
is  j^aced  in  the  frame,  a  piece  of  flannel  or  double  blotting- 
paper  should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  it,  and  the  springs  of 
the  back  shutter  will  keep  the  plate  in  its  place.  The  lirst 
reaolt  will,  of  course,  be  an  enlarged  positive,  viewed  by 
transmitted  light ;  from  this  a  negative  may  be  taken  on 
collodion  in  the  camera  any  size  required,  or  a  negative  may 
be  printed  from  it  on  paper,  whicli  may  be  waxed.  The 
time  of  exposure  must  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  light, 
aad  the  character  of  the  negative  to  be  copied — as  regards 
sharpness,  I  have  never  found  any  loss  of  it  if  care  be  taken 
in  the  focussing.  On  the  contrary,  up  to  a  certain  size,  I 
have  found  greater  sharpness  iu  the  enlarged  positive,  the 
details  being  much  moro  evident.   By  this  procMS,  trans- 


parent positives  for  the  stereoscope  may  be  taken  of  any 
required  size,  from  the  original  negative.  JVIicroscopic  posi- 
tives may  also  be  obtained  by  it,  by  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  negative  and  the  lenses,  and  using  a  stop  of 
small  diameter.  In  this  case,  sunhght  passing  through  the 
negative  is  desirable.  When  an  enlarged  negative  on  collo- 
dion is  desired,  and  the  positive  is  not  want^  to  be  kept,  it 
is  better  to  take  a  positive  a  very  little  larger  than  the 
original  nc^tive,  and  enlarge  from  that,  as  it  saves  collodion, 
&c.  An  enlarged  negative  may  readily  be  taken  off  tlie 
glass  and  mounted  on  thin  paper,  which  may  be  afterwards 
waxed,  but  the  n^ative  must  bs  nfoanted  with  the  same 
side  to  the  paper  as  it  was  to  the  glass. 
Reigate.  Thomas  Babrett. 


^^0to0rap^tt  S Odettes. 

Macclesfield  Photoosaphic  Societt. 
Tub  members  of  this  society  have  continued  to  meet  during 
the  season — and  on  seversl  occasions  very  interesting  papers 
have  been  read.  A  numerously  attended  specif  meeting  was 
held  on  the  14th  instant^  for  the  transaction  of  business  con- 
nected with  Iho  practical  working  of  the  society,  at  which,  after 
hearing  the  statements  of  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  with 
regard  to  its  present  position  and  prospects,  scnne  minor  changes 
iu  its  airangements  were  agreed  to;  and  a  committee  was  named 
to  carry  out  an  object  to%vard3  which  some  steps  appear  to  have 
been  taken  already ;  viz. — the  organization  of  an  exhibition  of 
photographs,  4a,  under  the  aiisptcM  of  the  society,  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  exhibition  about  to  take  place. at 
the  Government  School  of  Benign.  Pictures  for  the  exhibition 
will  have  to  be  (brwarded  to  F.  M.  Mercer,  £s^.,  the  sccretaiy, 
heton  the  end  of  the  year,  and  tiie  exhibition  itself  will  open 
during  iba  first  week  of  January. 


PfiEXCH  PHOTOaEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  Count  Olympe  Aguado 
presented  a  numerous  series  of  stereoscopic  proofs  of  largo 
dimensions.  Some  of  these  proofe  were  due  to  Viscount 
Onesyme  Aguado,  and  these  were  of  the  greatest  ori^nality. 
The  subjects  were  token  ftom  a  bird's  eye  point  of  view.  It 
was  impossible  to  appreciate  them  with  the  naked  ere ;  but 
viewed  in  M,  Quinet's  large  stereoscope  they  preeenfed  sur- 
prising effects  of  foreiihortening  and  a  striking  clearness.  Thus 
one  of  these  proofs,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appeared  as  a  con- 
fused mass,  showed  in  the  stereoscope  a  seated  individual,  whose 
figure  was  brought  out  perfectly  in  all  its  details. 

M.  I'AbbQ  Moigno  also  presented  a  scries  of  small  pictures 
which  were  forwanled  to  him  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  obtained 
by  this  distinguished  experimentalist  by  metms  of  his  latest 
process, 

M.  Lemerder  presented  some  pictures  obtained  by  photo- 
lithographic processes,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  especially 
ir,  98  M.  Lcmercier  affirmed,  th^  were  really  ^empt  from  all 

retouching. 

M.  Lemcrcicr  further  declared  that  no  photo;jra])liio  pictures 
could  npproach  the  low  price  of  those  he  presented,  which  co^t 
only  S5  centimes  the  sheet. 

M.  Charles  Chevalier  presented  a  travelling  camera  which 
appeared  well  made,  although  very  complicated.  Ov,'iii;r  to  the 
numerous  clianjjcs  made  in  constructing  it  the  inventor  was 
not  able  to  name  the  cost,  but  thought  it  would  ran;^e  between 
300  and  350  francs. 

H.  Humbert  de  Slolard  d&ieribcd  a  new  toning  bath  which 
gave  a  very  pretty  tone  to  picture^. 

M.  Selmer,  a  distinguished  chemist,  presented  a  rich  and 
picture8<iuo  collection  of  Swedish  and  Norwefjian  costumes. 

M.  Auguste  Leborgne  teked  permission  to  present  proofs  and 
to  make  before  the  meetinfj  a  photographic  experiment  A 
lalampes  but  ao  many  novelties  were  inscribed  on  tlic  paper, 
that  he  was  asked  to  dcPs^'his  experiment  until  the  next 
sitting. 

Some  interest  was  felt  in  M.  Leborgne's  proposed  experiment, 
in  consequence  of  his  using  a  product  of  his  owe  disoovenin 
lieu  of  the  nitrate  of  nlver.  Thiit]^od|iictJi^t<^j^^^rai^ 
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and  a  good  deal  of  incredulity  is  expressed  as  to  it«  capabilitiea ; 
several  who  pretend  to  know  the  oomposition  of  this  new  sub- 
stance assert  that  it  is  nothinj^  but  hia  old  nlver  solution. 
—  Condensed  Ji-om  the  "Sevue  Photoffraphique." 


Os  THB  FAE8BBTATI0H  OF  Photooeifhs.— Complaints  of 
the  fading  of  uLver  prints  are  so  common,  that,  though  it  may 
not  in  many  cases  be  possible  to  prevent  this  catastrophe,  we 
will  point  out  a  few  precautions,  by  following  which  it  may 
at  least  be  delayed  to  the  latest  moment,  if  not  postponed 
indefinitely.  One  of  the  causes  of  fading,  and  that  which  is 
most  generally  assumed  to  be  Ms  cause,  is  imperfect  washing ; 
but  there  are  other  causes  wtueh  can  be  more  easily  guutled 
■gunst,  and  these  ore,  exposure  to  damp,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphurous  vapours,  combustion  of  and  laboratory  effluvia 
generally.  To  preserve  silver  prints  in  good  condition,  a 
portfolio  is  absolutely  essential ;  and  whenever  the  prints  are 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  they  should  invariably 
be  restored  to  their  proper  place  when  this  is  completed,  and 
the  portfolio  carefUlly  closed.  The  last-named  artioe  is  one  of 
oonnderabte  importance,  if  it  be  desired  to  preserve  the  pictures 
in  the  same  state  of  purity  as  yrhea  th^  wen  fiivt  placed 
therein.  Unfortunately  there  are  which  are  as  perfect  as 
they  might  be ;  they  are  usually  open  at  the  rides,  so  that  dust^ 
and  to  a  certain  extent  light,  can  creep  in ;  moreover,  the  edges 
of  the  pictures  fall  below  the  level  of  the  solid  sides  when  the 
portfolio  is  held  upright,  and  consequently,  when  it  is  dropped 
Deride  Uie  book-case  on  the  table,  or  when  it  is  phiced  on  the 
table  for  the  poroose  of  opening  it  to  add  to  its  contents,  or 
crtrherwise,  the  edges  of  the  pictures  are  brought  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  and  are  gradually  damage^  and  rendered 
unsightly.  The  best  portfolio  we  have  met  with  was  one  which 
is  Msonbed  in  our  advertising  columns  under  the  well- 
deserved  name  of  the  only  perfect  portfolio.  It  is  so  contrived 
that,  no  matter  in  what  position  it  may  be  placed,  the  edge  of 
the  picture  cannot  come  in  contact  with  anything  except  the 
leather  on  which  it  rests,  which  is  suspended^  as  it  ver^  between 
the  two  rides.  It  has  also  amUier  reoommendation,  the  surfiuses 
of  the  pictures  are  not  subjected  to  unequal  pressure  in  different 
parta ;  indeed,  unless  the  portblio  be  over-Qlied,  there  is  no 
pressure  of  any  importance  on  any  part  of  them :  besides  this, 
one  of  the  covers  is  furnished  with  leather  flaps,  which  lap  over 
the  three  open  sides  and  are  retained  in  their  places  by  elastic, 
to  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  a  kind  of  hook  that  fits  into 
a  look,  and  which  look  is  doeed  by  simple  pressure,  though  a 
key  is  necessary  to  open  it,  and  the  portfolio  may  then  be  sud 
to  be  hermetically  closed  against  light  and  dust.  It  has  other 
advantages,  but  it  is  not  neee^ary  that  we  should  enumerate 
them,  as  they  bear  merely  on  the  question  of  convenience,  and 
do  not  affect  the  suttject  on  which  we  have  based  the  preceding 
remarks,  viz,  the  carefUl  presem^n  of  photographs. 


BUBSTITUTE  FOB  A  SABK  TBXT.— STREAKS  ON  COLLODION 
PHTTCBES. 

Sib, — Ab  eome  of  your  oorrespondents  want  a  cheap  dark 
tent,  I  will  give  ^ou  a  description  of  a  simpile  one  of  my  oini 
con^ruction,  wm6h  I  have  been  nsing  for  some  time.  It 
consiBts  of  a  box  about  18  inches  long,  16  inches  broad,  and 
10  or  V2  inches  deep.  A  hole  is  to  be  cut  in  the  bottom 
about  6  inches  square ;  this,  bdng  glazed,  is  to  serve  as  a 
window,  which  must  be  covered  with  a  yellow  blind.  Next 
procure  about  2  j  or  3  yards  of  black  cahco,  and  sew  the  ends 
together ;  this  will  form  a  kind  of  bag,  which  is  to  be  lined 
inside  with  yellow  calico.  One  end,  of  this  bag  is  then  to  be 
nailed  round  the  edges  of  the  box,  and  plaited  bo  as  to  leave 
it  fall,  and  the  other  end  furnished  with  a  "running  string." 
Into  this  end  the  operator  is  to  thrust  lus  head  and  ]£oulders ; 
and  then,  having  nis  hands  inride,  he  is  to  draw  the  string 
round  his  waist  tigktlyt  so  as  to  shut  out  all  light  except  that 


which  enters  by  the  window,  or  penetrates  the  calico.  -After 
tying  the  string,  the  operator  finds  himself  in  a  ehenuealiy 
dark  room,  where  he  may  go  on  with  his  work  very  con- 
veniently. It  will  be  well  to  blacken  the  inside  of  the  box, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  light  finding  its  way  into  it  through 
any  chink  or  crevice.  When  I  am  taking  portnuts  of 
families  at  their  residences,  I  set  the  box  on  one  of  its  ends 
on  a  table  near  a  vrindow,  or  other  convenient  place,  where 
there  may  be  a  sufficiency  of  light.  In  taking  views,  it  is  - 
easy  to  find  some  bank  of  earth  or  a  low  wall  near  the  scene 
of  operation,  forthepnrpoaeof  Testing  it  on  instead  of  a  t^e. 

With  r^ard  to  tat  muddy  streaks  on  the  nt^tiiro  whicli ' 
hvoB  of  jnrar  oocraipoBdeiiU  omu^ain  of,  I  think  tiuy  are 
cauaed  by  allowingthe  nitrate  oi  mlver  sdntion  to  Sow  over  the 

Elate  in  sfr^aib  after  draining  it  into  the  bath  before  eipoeurc. 
r  the  plate  be  thorottghlg  gained  into  the  bath,  one  comer 
of  it  b^g  allowed  to  touch  tiie  ^ppa,  so  as  to  take  off  the 
drop  that  se^ns  to  linger  on  that  comer,  and  the  plate  be 
placed  immediately  in  the  dark  slide,  keeping  it  in  a  vertical 
position  so  as  not  to  allow  any  drop  of  the  bath  to  find  its 
way  across  the  film,  those  strea]^  stains  may  be  prerented. 
Hoping  this  will  find  a  |daoe  in  your  Tslnabte  periodical, 
Iam,  &c.,  A.  HoRAK. 

ILLUUINATSD  PAPBB  8TEBEOOBAMS. 

SiE, — Noticing  in  your  last  number  a  qn^  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  procuring  Uluininated  Paper  Stereo- 
grams," I  would  su^^t  the  following  method  as  being  at 
once  easy  and  successful  i-^Print  as  usual  on  thin  albumen - 
ised  paper;  then  take  a  ]»ece  of  thin,  foreign  negative 
paper  of  the  same  size,  and  fasten  it  slightly  at  the  comers 
to  the  face  of  the 'print.  Hold  it  aeainst  a  Window,  and 
trace  on  the  paper  the  outline  of  the  otnect.  '  Then  separate 
the  papers,  ana  paint  the  pajxr  a  dan  blue  for  the  sky, 
filliag  in  the  other  parts  with  the  |«oper  colours,  then 
colbnr  the  back  of  the  print  in  the  same  ihaxin^  wiUi  mho' 
pain  cokrars,  and  when  dry  fasten  the  papers  (painted  side 
inwards)  together.  If  a  moon  is  rec|,uired,  cut  through  the 
double  paper,  and  put  a  piece  of  thin  geUitine  at  tiw  ba<^ ; 
if  clouds  are  wished  for,  colour  the  sky  with  some  dark 
colour,  and  the  side  towards  the  light  must  be  touched  with 
white  wax,  or  light  clouds  may  be  waxed  only.  The  method 
I  adopt  is  to  hold  the  paper  over  a  lamp,  and  just  touch  it 
in  the  places  where  I  want  the  clouds  with  the  wax.  Of 
course  I  only  wax  the  paper  so  that  it  does  not  spoil  tiie 
print,  and  it  must  be  done  before  they  are  fitstened  t(^ether. 
For  an  illumination  the  coloured  lamps  must  be  prickol  with 
a  fine  needle,  and  stripe  of  gelatine  placed  behind.  For  a 
room,  or  like  subject,  I  only  paint  the  back  of  the  print,  and 
place  a  piece  of  thin  paper  behind  to  hide  the  colour.  For 
a  fire,  I  cut  with  a  penknife  through  the  inctnre,  andpnt 
gehtti&e  behind.  C.  H.  P. 

VARNISH  FOB  GLASS  P08ITIVU8. 

Formula: — "Bitume  de  Jud^,"  dtnolTedin  chloro-ben- 
zine"  to  the  requirite  thickneas. 

Sir, — Having  seen  an  article,  about  afintnight  ago,  in  the 
"  FuoTooRAPRic  News,"  of  this  formula  bong  requisite, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  above  receipt  as 
one  I  have  always  found  to  be  eooiKnoicai  and  datable ;  ifc 
does  not  in  the  least  attack  the  whites,  and  brings  oat  a 
picture  requiring  vigour. 

In  mounting,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  emidoy  glue  or 
flour  paste,  as  they  have  the  property  of  tearing  off  both 
vamisn  and  collodion,  which  adhere  to  thesubatanoes  bdund 
them  in  Inoken  fragments. 

When  the  "cUwo-benane"  cannot  be  procured,  mniA 
with  a  weak  solutioD  of  gum  arabio,  in  vhi<fh  disadre  a 
small  piece  of  sugar  candy,  to  prevent  it  frcHn  cracking. 
When  dry,  any  sort  of  l»aok  nu^  be  uaed  without,  in  ths 
least,  altering  the  colour  ttf  the  picture. — ^Yours  touly, 

C5i«-6oar?,7rti>ec.,lg^f,^3/^yQoOgle  ^ 
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VAR:<iaH  rOB  P^PKR  STBKEOaBAMS. 

Sir, — Will  you  or  a,a.y  of  yoar  corraspondents  ba  so  kind 
u  to  tell  mo — 

I  all — How,  and  with  what,  to  glaze  &  stereoacopic  slide, 
a/ier  it  has  bsia  coloured  ? 

2nd.-»-What  are  the  best  colours  to  use— liquid  or  cake  ? 

3rd. — What  is  the  best  liquid  to  grind  cake  colours  in  ? 

I  hare  tried  the  "  yamish  for  paper  stereograou,"  at  ^.  95, 
vol.  L,  and  find  that,  however  fightly  the  gelatine  is  laid  on, 
tt  re-djaaolrcB  the  colours,  and  they  spread  or  run  over  the 
vbcde  prinfe.  Gam  water  does  the  ume :  andaa  to  the  gum 
dun,  dinolTed  inooal  naphtha,  it  will  not  do  at  any  prioe ; 
iriMD  it  ia  iftid  on  ^  ptint,  it  .iauadUate]^  darkens,  tb» 
wUtai  become  a  smoky,  dirty  odour,  and  the  paper  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  brushed  over  with  oil — ^it  is  eemi-trans- 
ptnat.  What  I  want  to  do  is,  simply  to  be  able  to  Tarnish 
a  oidowai  print,  without  cUaturbtng  the  ookmre. 

H.  H.  J. 

OABDBOARD  DISHES. 

Sib, — hare  tot  aome  tim:  ^p^$t  thought  of  Bubatitotinc 
baths,  trays,  dishea,  well-baths,  &c.,  of  cardboard,  coated 
iaude  wiu  gutCa  percha,  for  the  earl^Mnware  and  gloss  ones 
now  used.  The  gutta  percha  ooold  be  a{^lied  as  a  aolu^n, 
in  benzole,  dilorofonn,  &c.  The  only  thing,  pcnrhaps,  to 
recommend  this  plan,  is  the  che«>ness  and  iactlity  with 
whidi  Uiey  can  be  made.  No  wabt  it  would  be  very 
useful  in  meporiug  papraB  fiw  the  n^fatire  and  positive  pro- 
aaasA.  If  you  tlmik  this  la  likely  to  be  of  use  to  any  of 
your  numerous  cOTrespondmtB,  pleaae  insert  it  in  your  valu- 
able jonmal.  J.  C.  S. 

DBYINO  GLASS  FOSITIVES. 

Sib,— I  have  a  «U^t  lant  to  give  to  the  praotioal  as  mil 
as  amateur  phot^^Cdpher  on  the  snlgect  of  pouUre  collodion 
pictures.  1  dry  my  portraits  after  th^  are  taken  on  a 
small  tin  saucepan  contauning  a  littte  wato:,  and  kept  over  a 
stove  boiling.  Place  the  portrait  with  the  coUodion  side  up, 
and  it  will  dry  instantly;  by  this  means  not  only  ia  the 
painter  allowed  to  use  his  colours  with  greater  ease,  bat  it 
abo  sets  the  collodion  so  firm  on  the  glass,  that  there  is  no 
dwogCT  of  mblHDg ;  and  if  you  pass  your  hand  over  it,  you  will 
not  in  the  least  de&ce  the  likeneas.— Yours  obediently, 

dkippeHkam.  A.  Fobeiqmkb. 


ORlCOLa  FOR    COLOURINO    GOLD  FRAMES— TOR V OLA 
WAHTED. 

Sf  B, — Could  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondenta,  give  me 
a  good  recipe  lor  making  a  nice  and  dark  ormolu  for 
CMOuiog  gold  tnam?  By  doing  so,  you  would  confer  a 
great  &Tear.  A  Gilder. 


FI^LD  BOLL  FOB  TOURISTS — STN0P8EB  OF  FBOOK88E8. 

Sib, — As  you  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my  suggestion 
of  "  What  to  Avoid,"  I  am  induced  to  submit  for  your  oon- 
sidnation  anotber  idea  which  I  have  fonnd  uaefnl  in  each 
process  as  I  have  severally  begun  than.  I  found  that  if  I 
read  and  re-read  one  description  of  a  new  process  until  I 
thought  myself  up  to  making  a  trial,  yet,  though  I  knew 
what  was  to  be  done,  sometimes  I  forgot  the  exact  order  of 
the  steps,  and,  in  segovhing  it  out  from  a  long  description, 
maybe  the  jdate  or  paper  was  getting  spoiled  through  having 
to  wait.  I  therefore  prepared  and  stuck  np  in  my  operating 
zOMoa^opssof  eacD  prooess,  which  aided  meat  onoe.  "a, 
then,  ^oa  thiidc  the  publishing  iheao  would  be  of  any  nse 
to  beginners,  they  are  at  your  service.  I  therefore  mclose 
some  oc^&EB  for  your  inspection. 

I  also  enekne  my  field  roll,  as  I  call  it,  whieh  I  read  over 
just  befine  I  start,  and  therelT^  avoid  the  amugrsnce  of 
lesnng  anything  bmind.  H.  S.  I. 


FIELD  ROLL  FOR  TOURISTS. 

When  you  take  the  field  near  home,  remember  to  carry, 

For  dry  plates  or  pa^— 

Camera,  lens,  and  stops. 

Stand  and  screw. 

Foouvng  doth,  and  glass. 

Shde,  and  frames. 

Pbte  box  and  pbtes,  or  portfUio. 

Tellow  bag. 

For  wet  collodion  in  addition — 

Bath,  cover,  and  dipper. 
Developing  glosses. 
Water  cistern. 

Cleaning  cloths,  and  chamois. 
Hcdders,  pneumatic  and  cleansing. 
Levelling  stand. 
Level. 
Waste  dish. 

Solutions, — ^bath,  cleaning,  collodion,  develo|Hng,  and 
fixing. 

Tent  or  other  contrivancs,  and  its  accompaniments. 

  n.  s.  I. 

SYNOPSES  OF  PBOTOQRAPHIC  PROCESSES. — WET  GOLLODIOK 
FOR  NEOATIVE8. 

Clean  plates. 
Goat  with  collodion. 

When  set  (lO*  to  20^  immerse  in  bath,  in  SO*  lift  out 
and  in  two  or  three  times,  when  ready  (1'  to  6%  move  out 
and  in  till  ^ea^neas  is  gone,  and  drain  off  bath  as  much  as 
poBuble. 

Fbwe  in  dark  slide; 

Develop ;  keeinng  solution  ih  motion. 
Wash. 

Fix;  cmiplete  when  ydlow  iodide  is  gone. 

Wash  weQ. 

Dry. 

Varnish. 

Plate  cleaning  aolutiim,  vide  "  Pbotogbaphic  News," 
toL  i.  p.  166. 

Developing  solution : — 


Pj-ragaUic  .., 
GUculacfltic 
Alcohol 
Witer 


1  gialo. 
7  mintiiu. 

1  ounce. 


Um  more  pyrogalllc  and  leaa  acetic  in  cold. 
Fixing  solution : — 


Hypoanlphtt«  of  soda 
Water   


i  ounce. 
U.  S.  L 


what  to  avoid  us  PHOTOaRAFHT. 

Do  not  allow  many  homa  to  elapse  betwem  printing  a 

po^tive  and  fixing  it, 

'  Do  not  allow  any  une^eeted  phenomena  in  photo- 
gra}^y  to  pass  unrecorded. 

Do  not  attempt  to  take  a  picture  until  you  are  quite 
certain  that  no  failure  can  arise  from  the  use  of  imperfectly 
cleaned  materials. 

Do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  exact  formuls. 

Do  not  allow  the  sun  to  shine  oa  the  lens  vhm  taking  a 
picture. 

Do  not  put  awa;^  jqmnyline  in  a  damp  state. 
Do  not  keep  positives  in  a  damp  place. 
Do  not  imagine  that  a  new  process  must  necessarily  be 
better  than  an  old  one. 
Do  not  use  alcoholic  solutions  in  cemented  glass  dishes. 
Do  not  open  an  ammonia  bottle  in  the  ope^t^hs^penU  I  r> 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Vabnishiko  Daouebheotypes.— -P.  X  Z.  We  do  not 
like  the  application  of  any  vamiali  to  the  surface  of  these  deli- 
cate pictures.  In  1839,  Dag^uerre  wrote  ; — "The  author  made 
attempts  to  preserve  hia  sketches  b;^  means  of  different  varnishes 
obtained  from  amber,  copal,  india^rabber,  wax,  and  varionji 
resiofi ;  but  he  has  obserTed  that,  by  the  application  of  any  var- 
nish vhfttaoever,  the  lights  were  considerably  weakened,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  deeper  tones  were  hidden.  To  this  disad- 
vantage wa3  added  the  still  greater  injury  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  mercury  by  thetamishes  tried."  Now  that  Pizeau's 
plan  of  fixing  the  image  with  gold  is  so  universally  adopted,  tiie 
varnish  may  not  perhaps  be  q^aite  so  injurious,  but  still  all  the 
varaiflhed  daguerreotypes  which  we  have  seen  have  had  their 
artiMc  beauty  impaired  by  the  operation.  Solne  years  ago 
varnished  daguerreotypes  were  introduced  under  (he  name  of 
enwneUed  daguerreotypes ;  they  were,  however,  not  so  pleuing 
to  our  taste  as  the  ordinary  picture  on  silver  plate. 

Revival  of  Faded  Positiviis.— C.  A.  A.  No  method  is 
known  by  which  faded  positives  can  be  restored  to  quite  their 
phstine  vigour.  ^Ve  have  sometimes  used  apian,  first  recom- 
mendedj  we  believe,  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Ginrd,  whioh  coa- 
gjgts  in  inunersiDg  the  faded  positives  in  a  dilate  acdution  of 
chloride  of  gold  for  some  hours,  and  then  expoang  to  the  light. 
Afterwards  pass  through  hyposulphite  of  sod^  one  ounce  to  a 
pint,  and  wash  well. 

Bbomide  of  Calciuu. — Albumen.  Bromide  of  calcium  bos 
been  used  as  an  addition  to  the  iodide  of  potasaum,  both  in  the 
collodion  and  coUodio-albumen  i>rooes8es.  It  may  be  prepared  as 
follows: — Take  10  ounces  of  water  and  890  grains  of  pure  bro- 
mide, and  mix  them  together,  then  add  gradually  160  graina  of 
dean  iron  filings,  Gtirring  well  with  a  gl^  rod.  Aa  soon  as  the 
solution  beoomes  light  green  In  colour,  add  200  grains  of  pure 
quicklime,  which  lus  been  previously  soaked  by  pouring  water 
over  it.  Mix  the  lime  well  with  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  toge- 
ther for  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally ;  then  pour  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  the  residue  once  or  twice  wiui  diatillea  water.  Collect 
all  the  clear  liquids  toother,  and  eraporate  to  dryness  in  a 
porcelain  dish.  The  residue,  wluoh  will  be  faranido  of  oakium, 
must  be  carefully  preserved  in  a  well  stoppered  diy  bottle,  as  it 
i3  extremely  driiquescent.  We  have  given  the  above  method 
of  preparing  this  salt,  but  unless  our  correspondent  is  tolerably 
aufait  at  chemical  manipulations,  he  will  find  it  far  preferable 
to  purchase  it  ready  nuule. 

To  PaoTECT  A  Collodion  Negative  from  Sceatchino. 
— ^.  Ti/ro.  Wo  have  found  the  IbUovring  a  very  good  plan  for 
packing  up  glass  negatives.  Take  a  ^eet  of  fine  gmooUi  paper 
an  inch  each  way  larger  than  the  glass,  place  it  on  a  perfectly 
flat  table  (on  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper),  and  lay  the  nega- 
tive face  downwards  on  to  it.  Now  fold  the  edges  of  the  paper 
over  the  bock  and  paste  them  down,  taking  care  to  have  the 
paper  stretched  tightly  over  the  face  of  the  negative.  The 
picture  will  now  be  secured  against  scratches,  and  the  glass  may 
be  packed  up  in  any  desirable  manner  so  as  to  guard  againbt 
breakage. 

Waxed  Papbb.— P.  Q.  Raymond.  We  have  latterly  been 
trying  to  remove  the  granular  i^peanmce  which  this  paper 
sometimes  has,  by  sowing  the  plain  paper  (English  make),  be- 
fore waxing,  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
and  six  of  water.  After  remiuninp:  in  this  bath  for  an  hour, 
remove  it  and  wash  several  times  in  dean  water,  then  dry  and 
wax  as  usual ;  this,  besides  freeing  the  paper  tnm  spota,  renders 
it  beautifully  transparent  and'  quite  free  tvom.  granulation,  but 
is  very  tedious  and  rather  difficult  to  perform  on  account  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  paper  and  the  washing  required  to  remove  the 
acid  ftom  it.  Where  a  little  extra  troubk  is  not  minded  to 
ensure  good  resnltEf,  we  can  recommend  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.   

TO  COKBESPONDENTS. 

Our  rte.Tl  number  trill  coalain  a  full  detrriplion  0/  Pu  BdHor't.neu  mtAod 
o/ priming  photograph*  direct  on  to  wood  bbeti/or  tngrating  purpose*. 

T.  N.  S.— Poar  &  iatorated  aolation  of  hyposotphlte  of  soda  on  tbe  gUu  plate ; 
allow  it  to  remain  until  nil  the  yeUowkxUdeof  irilver  haadluppwtred;  poor 
the  Mlution  back  Bgalu  Into  the  bottle,  and  then  waah  bf  pouring  aevcral 
quartH  of  iratpr  over  tt,  aUowlDK  some  to  remain  on  tbo  plate  for  ten 
mlnatet,  and  then  pouring  more  water  over  tbe  plate. 

TT.  S.  B. — It  wtU  be  In^Mnlblo  for  yon  to  make  ■  tnuJl  qunli^  of  pntonl- 
phate  of  Iron  u  pan  aa  yon  can  pnrdiuo  It,  and  at  aa  low  m  jme.  Ton 
wUl  toooMd  beM  witb  daiH«  naphoxte  uAA  and  nlphtde  of  Irocl 


R.  r.— We  hopa,  in  a  few  aottlMn,  to  bo  lU*  to  flva  Mm*  Informatkm 

reipectlng  the  stsrea.  * 
A  H.  W.— Recelred. 

P.  Q.  (Seven  Onka).— Try  the  formula  at  vol.  L  p.  Sf!. 

Abtiquabt,— Should  have  told  oi  what  bIzc  the  picture  was  reqnlred  to  be. 
We  can  only  aoggeat  now  a  whole  or  hdf-idate  portrait  lens.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  patent  standi  In  the  way  of  the  experimeuts  referred  ta 
Tbe  lens  b  worthies!  In  a  pttotographic  point  of  view.  We  llilnk  the  cato- 
type  cheaper  than  the  collodion  procMa.  The  other  luggestioaa  an  recnnd 
with  thaaka,  and  shall  be  attended  to.  We  would  wUUn^y  ngn  tm 
colamna  to  "Antiquarian  Photography;"  will  oor  coTreepondenteonumaM 
tbe  subject  by  faTOHTtatr  as  with  a  few  notet  on  the  Buhject? 

Amor  Sciemtl*.— The  aoMoot  of  photona^idng  by  means  of  tb*  atootrfc  UgU 
U  one  which  ha*  ftrequently  occupied  the  attention  of  icieutiflc  men;  wo 
ourselves  have  tried  many  experlmenla  on  the  SDldiKL  Its  great  expense, 
however,  and  the  naoertabt  chnraetar  of  the  Hgtat,  wtU,  we  Uv,  pimnt 
Its  coming  into  much  use  nTitU  groat  InpnTonflBta  arc  eflbcted  In  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  its  production. 

W.  IL— Bend  an  sddreH,  ntd  we  wHt  eommtinIc«t«  with  yon  on  Hte  subjoet. 

Silicon.— It  would  be  hopeless  for  any  one  who  has  only  a  knowledfe  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  glass  grinding,  to  attempt  the  coRstmcUon  of  a  portn^t 
combination.  Tery  high  mathematical  skill  Is  required. 

FxoKOTSit.— 1.  niter  throngfa  a  double  tUduMM  of  illtarlng  paper,  and  ponr 
the  filtrate  back  again  onoe  ot  twtoo;  it  will  then  coote  throng  oear. 
3.  Add  a  few  grtini  of  cadmium  filings. 

Rauuox—I.  nace  the  camphor  tn  the  clear  flltrato.  3.  Animal  charcoal  is 
preferable.  $.  Yes .  simply  draining  It  4.  Only  once.  ff.  Throw  It  nwi^. 

C.  U.  P.-.~We  do  not  tbink  uie  stamped  card-board  mounts  fbr  stneOMcqric 
paper  traniparendes  are  to  be  obtained  tn  g-w^ytj 

J.  X— No  praclloal  proccM  has  yet  been  described. 

O.  H.  W.— By  all  meant  attempt  to  pivdnn  a  good  nagatlva  at  am;  inteml- 
lying  a  poslUvo  fam  not  gfre  very  porftcc  pieturea,  snd  it  to  Ihr  men 

troume. 
TKTBATHionc.— flee  page  180. 

W.  Q,  P.— Oar  axpaadlog  canura  hat  a  body  ilndlar  to  an  aecordtm;  we 

have  tried  severu,  and  think  thl*  plan  the  most  perfect 
T.  P.  C.— I.  The  process  you  mention  Is  a  very  bad  one.  and  will  never  gfre 

you  soHshctory  results.  3.  Alixnaen,  1  onaoe;  chloride  of  nmmoDlnni,  13 

gralDs,  S.  Mo.  S  Is  In  type  now,  and  can  be  procured  through  any  of  our 

agents. 

D.  N.— The  plan  yon  inggest  wOi  answer  very  wdl,  bnt  in  that  ea.«e  the 
ordinary  eollodton  prooeas  may  be  naed  instead  of  coUodio-albnmeti.  To 
print  a  traiupareut  positive  on  a  coUodlo-albumen  plate,  it  is  only  rennUte 
to  press  £he  negative  and  seualtlve  plate  In  contact,  and  expose  to  dAy  or 
lamp  light  tor  the  proper  time  (which  most  be  found  ont  ex.p«rlenec}, 
and  then  to  proceed  with  devekqring  and  flxtaig,  as  prevlouBly  recoouneuded. 

F.  V.  &— See  answer  to  G.  H.  W. 

Abbhtawx. — We  wHl  endeavour  to  gtve  a  short  aoooont  of  the  waxed  p^ier 
process  shortly.  We  once  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  tlM  ent^fcct,  trhicfa  wai 

SaUisbed  at  Cnqiman  and  Hall's.  Try  Eit^Iah  ptaotograpUo  papv,  aoakad 
I  hydrochloric  acid,  as  reoommended  above. 
ChtB  OF  Devo^.— AfHend of onrt,a CM-itf*ftm(W,andeaardentphotographcr, 
Intends  ebertty  to  vUt  Bxeter,  and  is  anxious  fbr  en  iotroductlon  to  "  One 
'  of  Devon."  Have  we  permlaswn  to  divulge  our  ctnreswnident's  address? 
F.  A9D  A.  H.  Shtib.— We  must  know  all  partlcuUn  before  we  can  do  ss 
you  request. 

J.  HoLBOTD.— We  do  not  know  by  what  particular  part  of  tbe  procees 
the  trdusparent  enamd  pbotographi  meBttened  In  our  last  Bomhar  are 
taken.  Porhaps  some  tt  oar  ooReqtondMts  will  fhroor  n  with  tnfonaatlan 
ou  this  point 

J.  F.  U.— Can  you  not  tell  bow  the  cement  Is  made?  Is  it  lodLin  rubber  in 
benzol  ?  We  should  like  to  have  one  of  the  labels.  Many  thuks  for  ycwr 
polite  wlshea  We  have  two  agonts  hi  Aberdeen,  and  ihoaM  Uke  to  catab- 
Ush  on  agency  at  Dundee,  If  you  can  favour  us  vrlth  the  name  of  ai^  person 
who  would  become  one. 

Stxrko. — A  camera  with  twin  lenses  8{  Inches  apart 

P.  -M. — 1.  The  same  thing.  3.  Explained  in  an  early  number.  S.  Vcrj*  diffi- 
cult wl'Jiout  q>ecial  apparatus.  You  would  not  be  able  to  manage  it  without 
going  to  some  expense.   4.  Accent  on  the  log.  6.  We  prefer  them. 

J.  Honut — In  onr  next 

Anna.— Hie  information  reqtdred  on  the  snttject  of  PbotogTMhIe  Societies, 
will  be  found  in  the  **Photoorapbic  Nbws  Auiaxack,"  which  was  pnV 
lished  with  No.  11.  We  have  hardly  decided,  but  we  think  six  month'*. 
Our  corrciponlent  conduilea  her  letter  with  the  following  redpe,  which 
will,  doubtless  hoof  use  to  many  of  our  readers  this  weather; — PkotographK 
Rtmedjf  for  ChSbiaiiu.  If  when  they  begin  to  be  traobleBoma  a  ottle 
unlodiwd  collodion  be  poured  on,  the  ether  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  thin 
Insoluble  coating,  which  prevents  the  skin  Dmn  breaking,  lueps  olT  the  air, 
and  effectually  cures  them. 

Communications  decUncd  wlUi  thanka:— W.  K— J,  K— OM  Hypa— F.  W. 
W.— John.— Seacole.— T. 

The  iafomaUon  required  by  the  following  correspondents  i«  either  snch  a.t  wo 
are  unable  to  ^ve,  or  It  has  appe«red  in  recent  nnmbers  of  the  "  PnoTo- 
axjLFHic  News;"— A  Novice.— A.  P.— J.  L.  M.^.  W.—HeiriiisUqihlleA— 
B.  C.  P.— a.  S.  L.— O.  E.  N.-A  Young  B^hmer.— O.  S.  8. -Laura.— B.  tt. 
K_  0.-Xmas. 

IM  Trn:- Norma— J.  M.-T.  Wanrlct— H.  &  J.— P.  C- Viator.— R  W.  H. 
-J.  T.— H.  8.  &  B«— H.T.  T^-One  of  Dercn.— W.  H.  W.-a  F.  B.— 
T.  B.— An  Amalenr. 


OaaeooantofthelmmenseniuBberorimportantlettenwe  receive,  we  cannot 
promlie  immediate  angyeca  to  qnatke  of  no  gaitfal  Intaraat 


*a*  AH  editorial  commaDicalionE  fhonld  be  addi>£<9ed  to  Mr.  Caooxx?,  ear* 
of  Uessni.  I'etter  oiid  Qolpin.  LaBelle  Sauvago  Yard.  Primte letters  for  the 
Editor,  if  addi-esaed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  "private." 


THE  PHOTOaRAPHIC  NEWS  iXMAHAGK  bdiig  neaHy  out  of  print, 
penoDS  desiron*  of  posaearing  this  popnlai  work  are  leqneated  to  forward 
their  orders  fauneiflatdy  to  Heanrs.  CaaseU,  P^t^,  andOalpln^PHoxooairnc 
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Vol.  I.,  STa  n.^J>w}mb«r  31,  1658. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  ENGRAVING 
ON  WOOD  (XYLOPHOTOGRAPHT). 
Ik  aoeordanoe  with  the  intention  expressed  in  s  {nravKnu 
wimb»,  we  ]m.j  before  oar  readen  a  description  of  a  method 
wehaVedenBed  jbr|iriutii)gphoiogra{^  direot  onto  Wood; 
but  befive  we  dewsibe  our  mode  of  proceeding  we  will  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  wood-engraviag,  which  may  be  interesting 
and  inetmctiTe  to  most  of  our  readers. 

The  art  of  engraving  wood-blocks  is  coeya!  with  the  inven- 
tion of  printing ;  indeed,  it  would  hare  been  strange  if  it 
were  not  bo,  as  ihe  art  of  engraving  letters  in  the  old  block- 
books  woald  have  su^^ted  that  thceame  process  might  be 
enffeyed  in  reproducing  figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  the 
totwonld  fi4k>w  witii  improremeate  of  the  art.  If  we  may 
aaame  that  the  date  whidi  the  oldest  engraved  block  in  wl- 
irtencebcftrs  is  oonreot,  the  ait  of  engraving  flgores  on  wood 
wwpraictiaed  previoos  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing. 
The  Uodc  we  refw  to  is  that  known  as  the  "  St.  Chrlsto- 
^ler,"  and  bears  the  date  of  1428,  while  printing  was 
not  invented  until  1437.  Since  wood-atgraving  has  been 
practised  there  has  been  but  Uttile  improvement  in  the  tools 
w^^tinjvA. ;  and  if  the  engravings  on  wood  are  more  beautiful 
thu  ^bisj  were  stmie  years  since,  it  is  due  to  the  superior  skill 
of  dw  engnvar.  The  mode  umally  emi^yed  of  yn- 
paiiag  a  Uodc  icx  eegeaving  it,  to  whiten  Ae  iar&oe 
iriA  %  mi^nN  flake-wUte  and  weak  gom-water,  ether 
wiA  or  without  tiie  addition  of  a  Uttie  finely-pulverised 
hath-brick  ;  this  is  iisually  applied  with  the  finger,  and  is 
nibbed  off  when  dry.  The  object  of  this  pr^taration  is  to 
give  a  soriace  which  shall  render  tiie  lines  drawn  by  the  de- 
■gBOF  distinctly  visiUe  to  tbe  «)grava>>  whose  duty  is  to  en- 
gmve  the  block  according  to  the  design  given.  It  is  clear, 
tiieiefore,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  design 
to  be  perfect,  inasmuch  as  the  beauty  of  the  oigraving 
depaadi  ehiflflf  on  this  being  the  ease ;  hence  the  necessity 
ftvp^iog  a  high  price  for  good  desfcpN.  To  give  Mme  idoi 
of  lbs  oost  of  these,  we  may  mention  that  as  much 
M  £6^000  have  been  paid  by  an  eminent  pnUishing  firm 
for  thowood-cute  which  illustrate  two  volnnuB  of  a  highly 
popular  work  now  being  issued  by  them. 

fiince  the  discovery  of  i^iotc^rapl^,  frequent  attempts 
have  been  aade  to  take  photographs  on  wood-blocks,  but,  we 
beGeve,  wi^  little  success.  The  various  operationB  it  was 
iboaght  neeeBsazy  l^t  the  Uock  should  undergo  before  the 
photograph  was  finished  ready  for  the  engraver,  occaeaooed 
the  partial  dwotganieatioii  of  the  fihrea  of  the  wood,  which 
n  thai  mderad  soft  and  imM  fat  tlte  purpose.  VarlooB 
attempts  have  been  made  firam  time  to  time  to  overcome  this 
dtfficnl^ ;  and  among  the  most  recent  attempts  to  print  a 
photograph  on  wood  is  that  of  Mr.  Newtou,  who  patented 
lus  proem  at  the  conunuuMneat  of  this  year.  We  have  not 
a  copy  of  his  specification  at  hand,  but  as  &T  as  onr  memny 
am«s  ns,  his  i^wcen  was  as  ibllowa :— He  iwk  a  limpid 


varnish  and  with  it  saturated  the  pores  of  the  wood ;  this 
varnish  was  conqxMed  of  a  mixture  of  aaphaltum,  ether,  and 
lamp-black,  which  was  rubbed  into  the  surfac^  of  the  Uock 
with  a  piece  of  leather  tmtil,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
pores  of  the  wood  were  saturated.  CoUodion  was  then 
poured  on  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  glass  pUte,  and 
senritised  in  the  rilver  bath,  which  was  somewhat  steonger 
than  is  usually  Mnployed  for  seuutiaing  glass  platesv  and 
then  exposed  in  the  camera.  It  was  afterwards  dev^ped' 
with  a  solution  composed  of  sulphate  of  inm,  acetic  a(»d, 
alcohol  and  water,  and  fixed  in  a  solution  of  cyamde  of 
potasslnm,  and  washed. 

In  previoua  pKnesies  of  this  deaiviptuHi  it  was  ^  awiam 
to  coat  the  «ufii03  of  the  bhwk  with  vamish,  in  aider  to 
praiMre  it  fbr  the  reo^<m  of  the  ooBodion  film,  which  was 
transferred  from  a  glass  plate  to  the  vamidied  snr&ce.  As 
may  readily  be  itoagined,  the  thickneis  of  the  united  films, 
apart  from  any  other  ressons,  must  have  soioualy  interfered 
with  the  operations  of  the  ongraver ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Newton's  process  oould  only  mitigate 
the  evil ;  and  consequently,  as  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  the 
process  has  not  been  very  extensively  adopted. 

We  now  proceed  to  detail  the  lenilt  of  our  experimmtai 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  ia  practice  tliat  oar  pcooeai 
is  free  from  those  drawbacks  we  have  indicated.  We  take 
a  suitable  bloc^  and  coverit,  in  the  Aofcened  kboratoiy  ae 
by  candlelight,  with  a  mixture  e(nnpoaed  of  oxalate  of  tUver 
and  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  gum  or  pulvuised 
bath  brick,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  engraver.  The 
mode  in  which  the  oxalate  is  spread  over  tiie  sorfitce  is 
precLBely  the  same  as  that  we  have  mentioned  as  being 
employed  by  wood-engrave  in  applying  the  mixture  of 
flake-white  and  gum-water.  A  little  of  the  substance,  that  ia 
to  say,  about  as  much  as  would  lie  on  a  fourpenny  piece,  for 
a  Uock  four  inches  square,  is  qprinkled  on  tiie  Bur&oe,  and, 
the  fiager  being  then  d^ped  in  water  (either  with  or  witlumt 
the  ad£ti(m  of  a  iittte  gum),  tiw  mixture,  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  whole  surfiice  of  Ihe  Uock  by  mbbing  the  fingar 
backwfn^  and  forwards  across  the  Uock  in  various  directionst 
until  the  evi^uration  or  absorption  of  the  water  leavflB  the 
sur&oe  inqwegnated  witii  a  delicate  and  almost  impalpable 
coating  of  oxalate  of  silver.  Tba  block  may  be  tbea  placed 
in  a  drawer,  or  any  othor  plaoe  from  whence  daylight  is 
excluded,  and  there  left  tiU  diy,  or  for  any  length  of  time 
until  required,  as  we  ban  detected  no  deterioration  w  Ion 
of  sanaitiveDen,  ^iven  in  blocks  which  had  beaa  prepared 
ox  months  ago,  so  long  as  they  remained  protected  from  the 
light.  Oxalate  of  nlver  is  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon 
by  the  actinic  rays,  and  when  tiie  block  baa  been  prepu:^ 
in  the  manner  above  indicated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose 
it  under  a  negative  in  the  printing  frame  to  aunlighti 
and  a  positive  picture  is  obtuned  in  the  same  maimer  as  la 
paper  pi^pared  in  the  ordinary  i^^i^^Qie^tAeck^fd^^n  Lv 
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Bubseqaent  washing,  nor  any  preparation  of  any  deacription, 
before  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver ;  so  that  he 
receives  it  in  preoiBely  the  same  condition,  aa  regards  the 
nr&oe  to  be  operated  upon,  as  under  ordinary  drcoinstanoeB. 
The  engraver,  hoverer,  mnat  not  expoae  the  block  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  solar  rays  while  working  at  it,  or  it  viU 
gradually  blacken  on  the  sOT&ce  ;  expoeura  to  diffused  day- 
light, ,  however,  has  no  deleterioQB  effect  on  it,  unless  it 
be  continned  for  a  great  length  of  Ume — say  several  hours. 

We  have  before  us,  at  this  moment,  a  block  on  which  a 
^portrait  was  printed  by  exposure  under  a  negative  in  the 
printing  frame  a  fortnight  ago ;  and,  although  it  has  been 
repeatedly  examined  and  exposed  to  daylight,  the  portrait  is 
BB  distinct,  in  every  respect,  as  though  it  were  printed  on 
paper ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  kee^  it  ao  is  to  prsBerre 
it  from  prolonged  exposure  to  the  l^hts  whidi  can  be  easily 
aocompliahed  anywhere,  it  being  only  necesBary  to  turn  it 
face  downwards  on  the  table. 

The  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  adoption 
of  our  discoT^y  are  numerons.   Among  them  may  be  enu- 
merated the  cheap  and  rapid  transference  of  pictures  of  all 
kinds  to  the  wood-block ;  and  this  rapidity  is  not  one  of  the 
least  of  its  advantages :  for  example,-  in  the  case  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  it  must  not  unirequently  happen  that 
the  same  mail  which  brings  the  details  of  our  operations  in 
China  brings  also  sketches  from  its  artist  there  of  the  scenes 
of  these  op^tions.   Kow,  everybody  knows  how  rapidly  the 
interest  in  such  matters  dies  away  in  our  hwsy  country,  and 
consequently  how  neoeesary  it  is  that  these  sketches  should 
be  ^ven  to  the  pul^c  wiui  the  least  poGsible  delay.  Such 
dekty,  however,  must  neoGBsarily  occur  when  these  fetches 
have  to  be  coined  on  to  the  wood-block     a  draughtsman 
previous  to  the  engraver  commencing  operations ;  but  if  this 
sketch  be  handed  over  to  a  photographer,  he  can,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  take  a  pnotograpnic  copy  of  the  exact  di- 
menwons  required,  which,  in  a  very  little  time  longer,  can  be 
transferred  to  the  block,  and  the  block  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver.   Besides  the  advantage  of  rapidity,  the  small  cost 
at  which  the  drawing  can  be  traosferred  to  a  block  would  ren  - 
der  it  easy  to  have  two  or  more  blocks,  so  tliat  when  the  first 
'block  showed  signs  of  wear  a  second  could  be  substituted 
fox  it — a  very  important  consideration  when  an  immense 
circulation  is  takm  into  account ;  and  this  applies  equally 
to  ilhistrated  periodicals  which  have  a  voy  lai^  circu- 
lation—in  Bcane  instances  extending  to  hondredB  of  thou- 
sands, require  sereral  duplicate  Uooks  of  the  same  sulgect  to 
be  taken  by  the  electro-^rpe  process,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfect  impression,  as  apart  from  the  question  of  time  the  wood 
would  become  in^rievably  damaged.   There  is  at  present 
little  probability  of  metal  plates  superseding  wood-blocks  in 
printing  with  type,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that 
the  drawings  on  these  blocks  should  be  nude  with  the  greatest 
exactoees,  and  this  can  only  be  adequately  attained  by  means 
of  photography.    It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enume- 
rate all  the  cases  in  which  this  extreme  correctness  is  abso- 
lute^ essential  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  object  sought 
to  be  represented,  but  we  may  mention  the  reproduction  of 
anatomical  subjects,  of  enlarged  microscopic  olg'ecte,  and, 
generally,  of  aU  animals  and  vetfeteble  specimens.    We  see 
no  reason  either  why  it  may  not  be  applied  to  Uie  remroduc- 
tiou  of  stereoscopic  views,  which  would,  indeed,  bnng  the 
stereoscope  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  classes.  Of 
course  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  these  views  would  de- 
p^d,  to  a  T^rtain  extent,  on  the  skill  of  the  engraver ;  but 
most  engravers  would  succeed  in  producing  a  block  which 
would  be  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purpose.    Again,  with 
respect  to  reduced  photographic  copies  of  maps  or  plans 
required  to  be  printed  with  type,  the  reduced  copies  can 
be  transferred  to  the  block  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
as  toacale. 


ON  AN  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  HITHERTO 
UNKNOWN* 

BT  H.  NifeFCE  DB  ST.  TtCTOM. 

I  HAVE  now  to  speak  another  series  of  experiments,  but 
still  of  the  same  kind. 

A  sheet  of  Swedish  paper  sized  with  starch  only,  and 
impr^nated  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda,  potana,  or 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  insolatied  for  about  tlvee  honn, 
gives  with  tincture  of  curcuma  a  yellow  picture  in  the  part 
insolated,  and  red  in  the  parts  not  acted  upon  by  the  light. 
If  the  paper  is  heated,  it  carbonises  very  rapidly  in  the 
insolated  part.  Swedish  paper  not  sized  with  starch  does 
not  produce  the  same  effect. 

A  sheet  of  paper  sized  wxtii  starch,  tnich  as  is  sold  in 
commerce,  insokted  for  about  three  houra,  causes  the  blue 
tincture  of  tumat^  to  redden  in  the  part  insdated ;  besides 
this  the  size  will  be  found  to  have  been  xemored  fitnn 
paper,  or  at  all  evwts  to  have  ebuiged  its  nature,  inasmuch 
as  the  water  penetrates  immediately  through  tjie  insolated 
parts. 

The  effect  is  still  more  sensible  when  the  paper  is  impr^- 
nated  with  soda,  potassa,  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  a 
paper  sized  with  g^tine  doea  not  becfxne  unsized  under  the 
influence  of  %ht,  in  the  time  in  which  a  paper  sized  with 

starch  does. 

Ozonometrical  paper,  composed  of  starch  and  iodine  of 
potassium,  according  to  M.  Clo^  colours  under  the  influence 
of  light ;  that  depends  on  its  d^ee  of  hydration,  t<x  if  it 
is  tlioroughlpf  dry  it  does  not  colour,  but  it  beoomes  blueish 
the  instant  it  is  plunged  in  acidulated  water. 

Ozonometrical  paper  composed  of  red  turnsole  and  iodide 
of  potassinm,  slightly  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  aetaon 
of  the  light  unoOT  a  negative,  and  passed  in  water  after 
insolation,  gives  a  blue  picture  in  all  the  parts  acted  upon  by 
the  light ;  the  parte  not  acted  upon  remaining  red.' 

Under  the  influence  of  light,  a  paper  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  especially  if  it  is  neutral, 
colours  ot  a  rosy  gray  tint  more  or  less  de^,  acowding  to 
the  degree  of  moisture  it  possesses.  The  picture  would  have 
been  coloured  a  very  intense  slate  gray  -  if  it  had  been 
impr^hated  with  a  solution  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  teke  nitrate  of  uranium  10  per  cent.;  nitrate  of 
copper  5  per  cent. ;  and  yellow  oxide  of  uranium  2^  per 
cent.,  and  heat  to  render  the  liquor  entirely  neutral. 

If  with  this  same  compound  a  design  is  traced  on  paper, 
and  exposed  quite  mcmi  to  the  solar  rays,  in  a  Toy  short 
time  a  oolouting  will  be  pooqitible  under  the  infltmioe  (tf 
the  light ;  and  what  is  eitraOTdinary  is,  that  thia  a^anring 
disappears  in  obscurity,  and  reappears  on  beii^  again  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  this  may  be  repeated  a  great  number 
of  times ;  but  eventually  the  colour  entirely  disappears. 

For  the  colouring  to  teke  place  rapidly,  it  is  neceaBaty 
that  the  paper  should  be  neitfier  too  moist  nor  too  dry,  a 
sli^t  humidity  is  the  most  suiteMe.  The  colouring  ensues 
rather  rapidly  even  in  diffused  light ;  the  longer  tiie  time  of 
exposure,  the  greater  ite  intensity,  and  the  the  time 

necessary  for  it  to  disappear  in  obscurity ;  if  the  exposure 
has  been  too  kmg,  thepaper  will  always  preeerve  a  greenish- 
yellow  tint. 

A  sheet  of  pftper  sized  with  starch,  such  as  is  sold  in  com- 
merce, insolated  under  a  glas  n^ative,  and  paaaed  in  darkoen  * 
in  a  somewhat  concentrated  aolution  of  iocUde  of  potMBinm, 
g^Tee  a  red -brown  {Hcture,  whk)h  becoma  Une  direct^  it  is 
plunged  in  water ;  this  reaction  renders  evident  the  weakest 
actions  of  the  light  on  the  starched  paper. 

A  sheet  of  paper  of  commerce,  dzed  with  starch,  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  light  for  about  three,  hours,  with 
half  of  its  suriace  protected.by  a  screen,  and  then  after  in- 
solation plunged  into  a  dish  containing  an  alkaUne  solution  of 
indigo,  and  left  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  paased 
in  water,  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  become  of  a  blue  colour  in  the  part  insolated. 
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while  the  part  not  ioaolated  remaias  white.  In  the  case  of  a 
similar ^heet  of  ^per,  treated  in  the  same  mancer,  and 
plnngea  in  a  eolutioa  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  it  ib  tiie  inaolated 
part  which  beocmeB  white,  and  that  wlnoh  haa  not  been 
acted  vpon  fay  the  li^dit  remainB  blue;  the  colouring  be- 
oonm  much  more  aenuble  if  the  paper  is  dried  by  heat  and 
paaaed  in  a  hot  bath. 

Logwood  gives  a  red  colouring  to  the  inaolated  parts.  The 
sheet  of  paper,  treated  Id  the  same  manner,  gires  no  ap- 
prebiable  resulte. 

It  would  be  of  importance  to  repeat  these  experimente, 
not  only  in  the  luminous  vacuum,  but  also  in  the  different 
i ;  unfortonately  it  has  not  been  poaaible  for  me  to  do 


I  have  now  to  speak  of  stoCF  imint^nated  with  salts  of 
uranium. 

Jf  two  meoee  oi  cotton  tissue  be  impregnated  with  a  sola- 
lira  at  20  per  cent.,  and  then  expoeed  to  Ihe  sun,  the  one 
wei  and  the  othnr  dry,  and  half  <n  each  piece  |m>tected  by 
«  asiea,  it  will  be  seen  after  an  hour's  inatdatioa  that  the 
part  acted  upon  by  the  ti^bt  is  greatly  altered,  but  principally 
in  the  wet  stuff.  If  this  portion  be  kept  in  darkness  and 
freely  expoeed  tO'the  air,  the  alteration  will  be  seen  to  oon- 
tiaiii^  MU  aogmoit  from  da^  to  day  as  long  as  the  acquired 
aetivity  oidDves,  ending  by  its  bdn^  ounpletely  carbcatised, 
and  asBoming  a  very  dew  tvown  tint ;  tne  parts  protected 
from  the  eratact  of  the  fight  1^^  the  stoeen  preserve  their 
tenacity. 

The  ooknring  which  stufb  impregnated  with  salts  of 
nraoium  assume  under  the  influence  of  lig^t  is  always 
stronger  when  these  stuSs  are  wtit  than  when  they  are  diy, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  altmtion ;  the  lees  acid  the 
■olntira  of  nitrate,  of  imninm,  tlie  more  the  stuff  colours, 
aadthexevenei&the  oaaa  vhax  the  acidity  is  augmented : 
l/ab  the  atteratKm  is  ahrayi  in  relation  to  the  degree  <i£ 
addi^,  «■  oi  cweentcation  <tf  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
aohttioD. 

However,  the  alteration  of  the  stuff  impregnated  with  a  salt 
of  nramum  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  uie  acidity  of  the 
solDtioDB ;  in  fact,  after  I  had  rmdered  the  sdutious  almost 
neatral,  by  disserving  therein  with  heat  oxide  of  uranium 
until  saturated,  the  luteration  was  nearly  the  same ;  it  was 
stronger,  in  the  same  circumstances,  when  the  stuff  remained 
saturated  with  water  during  the  whole  time  of  insolation. 

Comparative  experiments  have  proved  that  stufb  impreg- 
nated with  aodulated  water,  containing  2  {>er  cent,  of 
nitric  acid,  have  been  lees  alterod  than  those  which  wereim- 
pnsnated  with  a  neutral  eolation  of  nitrate  of  uranrnm. 

Anally,  experimaxta,  still  cranparatave,  demonstrated  that 
it  mffices  to  insolatelte  about  two  honn  a  tissue  (tf  cotton  or 
thread  steeped  in  pure  water,  for  it  to  be  altered  in  a  semdble 
manner,  more  e^teciaUy  if  the  tissue  is  impregnated  with 
a  little  soda  or  potasaa.  Here  is,  without  doubt,  the  reason 
why  our  linen  ia  so  speedily  rendered  unfit  for  wear ;  it 
would  Qot  be  the  case  nearly  so  soon  if  it  were  always  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  still  leas  quickly  if  .  dried  in  darknees. 

The  following  experiment  has  shown  how  much  more 
rapid  the  action  of  tne  light  ia  on  moistened  bodies  than  on 
dry  oaes : — Tvo  ^eces  of  cotton,  the  one  wet  and  the  other 
(by,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  inaolated,  and  after  the  insda- 
tion,  if  a  solution  of  nilf  ate  of  silver  be  |)oured  on  them,  the 
atbcr  will  be  seen  to  be  rei^iced  vtfy  rapidly  in  the  insobted 
part  of  the  wet  tissue,  while  the  redumon  takes  place  very 
dowW  and  feddy  in  the  instdated  part  of  the  dry  tisane. 
Bat  uie  redn^iitm  would  be  more  rajad  and  stronger  if  the 
tissue  had  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  120  to  140 
degrees.   The  same  will  be  the  case  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Another  importaut  £ut  is,  that  all  the  activity  acquired 
by  an  iosolated  body  is  destroyed  direc^  it  is  employed  to 
reduce  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver.  'Oius,  when  a  stuff, 
imjmpiaied  with  salt  of  iiranium  and  inaolated,  has  been 
passedln  a  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  in  reducing  these 
metak  it  beoomea  oofeured,  but  it  altera  no  further,  because 
it  luM  kat  an  its  activity.  In  forther  confirmation  of  this  I 


may  state,  that  a  stuff  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
fjiS  insolated  under  the  same  conditions  as  with  the  niti'ate 
of  uranium,  does  not  alter  sensibly,  while  the  stuff  impreg- 
nated with  nitrate  oi  uranium  ia  altered  very  speedily.  This 
diflbrence  evideutly  arises  from  the  former  redudng  at 
once  the  salt  of  silver  in  ksing  its  activity,  while  the  second 
preserves  the  activity  communicated  to  it  by  the  light.  I 
may  observe,  with  respect  to  this  j»rt  of  the  subject,  that  if 
two  [oecea  of  cotton,  dyed,  one  with  indigo,  and  the  other 
with  Prussian  blue,  are  exposed  to  the  light  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  first  will  scarcely  be  altered  either  in  its 
colour  or  tissue,  while  the  second  will  be  greatly  altered  in 
every  way.  The  first  will  hardly  reduce  the  salts  of  silver, 
whereas  Uie  second  will  reduce  them  very  strongly.  A  white 
cotton  tissue  would  have  been  more  altered  than  that  dyed 
with  indigo,  and  less  than  that  dyed  with  prussiau  blue. 

Before  terminating  I  may  say  that  my  experiipents  have 
demonstrated  to  me  uiat  the  dixforent  earths,  v^table  sub- 
stances and  others,  are  snsMnstiUe  of  acquiring  in  a 
hi^  degree  this  activity  which  the  lig^t  oommonicates. 

Thus  earth  taken  from  a  certain  depth  bdow  the  sur&ee, 
say  a  yard  for  example,  will  make  no  impression  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  prepared  with  the  chloride  of  ulver ;  but,  if  a  layer 
of  mud  formed  of  this  earth  be  sjnead  on  a  metal  or  guus 
plate,  and,  after  it  has  become  desiccated,  it  be  e^nsM  to 
the  sun,  taking  care  to  mask  a  part  with  a  screen,  and  after- 
waxdB  applied  on  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  inaolated  part  acta  very  strcmgly  on  the  sensitive 
paper,  while  the  part  acreeoed  flrom  the  Ugfat  gives  no  im- 
pression. 

Every  kind  of 'earth  when  inadated  ia  capable  of  aoqoiring 

great  activity.* 

In  conclusuHi,  these  experiments  demonstrate : — 

Ist.  That,  for  the  actim  of  light  to  take  {dace  on  organic 
or  inorganic  bodies,  it  is  neeessary  that  the  substance  should 
be  finely  divided,  and  in  very  thin  layen. 

2nd.  That,  for  the  reduction  of  a  metallic  salt,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  presence  either 
of  an  organic  subetance  or  of  one  of  these  three  simple 
bodies — colorijie,  iodine,  or  bromine. 

3rd.  That,  the  organic  substance  has  the  same  necessity, 
after  having  undergone  the  action  of  the  light,  of  bong 
{daced  in  the  presence  of  inorganic  matter. 

[It  appears  likely  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Ni^pce  may 
become  as  interesting  to  agriciuturiste  as  to  photo^phras. 
We  do  not  prdess  to  be  strong  on  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture,  that  bdng  a  branch  of  science  to  which  we  have 
paid  but  little  attention.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  earth  is  rendered  more  futile 
by  being  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  while  it  appears 
that  tiiu  incressed  fbrtili^  ia  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
light.  The  action  of  the  solar  rays,  too,  on  tossuee  impr^- 
nated  with  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  as  well  as  on  those  not 
BO  impr^ated,  both  being  aa  it  wera  decayed,  is  not 
without  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fiwt,  we  believe  that 
housewives  have  long  been  aware  that  the  exposure  of  linen 
to  the  air  "  rota"  it,  without  their  knowing  that  this  effect  is 
not  produced  by  the  air,  but  by  the  Ug^t,  and  more  especially 
by  sunligjlit.— £0.] 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.t 

BY   UH.    DAVANNE    AND    A.  OXBABD. 
ON  SENSITISING. 

The  object  of  the  operation  designed  under  this  name  is 
to  deposit  on  the  fibres  of  the  paper  an  argentif^cHia 
compound  susceptible  of  being  afterwards  acted  upon  by 
solar  radiationSi  so  as  to  constitute  the  photographic  jffoof. 


to  cootlnn*  mr  experimeata  on  vegetation  uhI  the  itoMing  of 

_    belnflMoceorths  ullTttr  omiibfid  bjr  on  bHoUtedT  bodi'.  I 

itvro  already  obtaiiud  a  mult  on  grai)M,  encWMil  In  paper  tin||»  tinpceBUatcd 


wflhUrtariuadd. 
t  Continued  tma  p.  162. 
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This  13  generally  effected  by  placing  the  sheet  of  pap^  on  a 
Bolotion  of  nitrate  of  Bilver,  the  strength  of  which,  and  its 
compoeition  also,  is  greatly  varied  by  the  manipulator,  either 
intentionally  or  accldeutally. 

If  in  this  operation  sheete  of  paper  be  ^ployed  impreg- 
nated with  an  alkaline  chloride,  as  is  usaally  the  case,  t£e 
salt  of  direr  has  a  double  action,  one  part  is  converted  on 
contact  into  aa  insoluUe  sUror  compound,  while  the  other 
part  is  imbibed  tnr  the  porous  mnr,  and  remains  in  the 
condition  of  a  Bdoble  nitrate,  each}  it  seems  probable,  acting 
in  diflbrrat  ways. 

From  this  simple  proportion  there  result,  aa  will  be 
seen,  several  points  ior  examination,  some  arisiDg  from 
-the  action  of  bath  as  it  has  been  originally  prepared, 
others  aridng  frtnn  the  condition  of  Uie  bath  after  its  com- 
position has  been  modified  by  the  prcpai:ation  at  papers, 
either  In  respect  of  its  neutrality,  or  of  the  fbreign  matters, 
mineral  or  organic,  that  have  bccD  introduced, 

1.  'Ihe  strength  of  the  silver  bath  may  exercise  a  direct 
influence  on  the  production  and  the  value  of  the  proof; 
besides  which,  each  sheet  that  is  prepared  in  the  bath 
impoverishes  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  thus  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  determine  uus  imporeriBhment,  and 
the  action  it  exenuses  on  the  final  result. 

2.  The  proof  maj  perhaps  be  abandoned  to  the  action  of 
the  Bilver  mtii  fear  vaiial^e  periods,  and  these  variatioOB  may 
cause  diffotences  in  the  result. 

3.  The  phot<^;raphic  operations  lead  to  imporiant  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  mth.  It  may  become  either  acid  or 
alkaline,  and  under  certiUn  conditions  may  become  ammo- 
niacal.  Looking  at  it  in  respect  of  its  neutrality,  it  is 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  influence  exercised 
upon  it  by  the  nitrate  of  fdlver,  according  to  whether  this 
preparation  be  employed  in  a  (oystalline,  white  ftued,  or 
gray  Aised  condition. 

4.  The  successive  double  decompositions  which  take  place 
on  contact  with  the  salted  papers,  add  to  the  silver  oath 
diffBT^t  nitrates,  the  bases  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
chloHdes  used  in  nlting  tbe  paper,  and  these  different  nitrates 
may  pCThaps  in  certain  cases  influence  the  d^nite  result. 

6.  The  difl'emit  organic  matters  ranp1<^fed  in  the  siung  of 
the  paper,  partially  dissolving  in  the  silvo:  bath,  may  alter  ita 
punty. 

6.  Finall;^!  "  ^  general  coroll^  of  the  preceding  state- 
ments, it  is  importaut  to  examine  uie  extent  of  the  influence 
which  the  difl&rent  circumstances  we  have  enumerated  have 
on  the  preservation  or  the  alteration  of  the  senritised  pap«s. 

0/  toe  iriftnence  of  the  strength  of  the  hath. — If  a  sheet  of 
paper  be  taken  that  has  been  salted  in  a  solution  containing 
nre  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  divided  into  four  parta,  and  leu 
for  the  same  period  (five  minntee),  the  flrst  in  a  silver  bath 
of  24  per  cent.,  the  second  in  a  bath  of  18  per  cent.,  the 
third  ia  a  bath  of  13  per  cent.,  and  the  last  in  a  bath  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  all  four  taVen  (dry  of  course)  and  erposed  under 
the  same  native,  only  a  slight  difference  will  oe  pacdved 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  thi^  are  acted  upon.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  papers  most  rich  in  silver,  colour 
least  rapidly.  When  the  insolation  has  been  deemed  suf- 
ficient, and  they  have  been  washed  and  fixed  in  a  new 
hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  very  sensible  differences  will  be 
ojbservea  in  their  appearance,  especially  while  they  remain  in 
the  water.  The  result  is  to  all  appearance  the  same,  whether 
albumenised  paper  has  been  used  or  not  \  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
leas  marked  in  the  first  case. 

These  differences  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  affect  the  delicacy 
and  colour  of  the  proof.  In  order  to  at  once  place  oiuselves 
in  a  poaticm  to  examine  these  diffoences,  we  will  take  the 
two  exta>eme  examplea;  we  will  oompue  the  proof  ooming 
fStom  the  hatii  at  6  per  out.  and  that  from  U«  bath  at  84 
per  oBut.  The  first  is  of  an  ahnost  uniform,  dtUl  t^t,  and 
of  a  reddish  tone ;  the  other  is  clearer  and  &«her,  the  whites 
well  preserved,  and  the  blacks  coming  out  boldly.  Between 
these  two  extremes  the  red  tone  will  bis  seen  to  diminisb,  and 
the  Mnianoy  to  augment     a  regular  progressitHii  in  pro- 


portion to  the  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  mlver 
oath ;  thus  the  proof  prepared  on  the  bath  at  18  per  cent,  is 
Bupmor  to  that  prepared  on  the  bath  at  12  per  cent,,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  The  difference  between  the  proof  derived 
from  tne  oath  at  18  per  cent.,  and  that  from  the  bath  at  34 
per  cent.,  which  is  very  sensible  on  iia  removal  from  the 
finishing  frame,  partly  disappears  under  the  action  of  the 
hyposulphite;  on  the  other  hand  those  from  the  13  per  cent, 
bath  are  not  quite  clear  enough :  ire  therefore  think  that  the 
best  strength  will  be  16  per  cent. 

These  nsults  do  not  arise  from  a  difference  of  energy  in 
the  Bensitire  composition ;  for  if  each  pece  of  paper  be  left 
in  the  printing  frame  during  a  period  inversely  prcmortionate 
to  its  riclmcss  of  mlver,  the  same  differences  wul  stiH  be 
exMbited,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree. 

Thus,  then,  the  strength  6t  the  bath  exercises  a  well- 
marked  iuflucncc ;  its  augmentation,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  proof  by  giving  more  sharpnesa 
and  dcHcacy  to  its  outlines,  while  its  diminution  lends  to  the 
equalisation  of  the  tones  and  a  strongly-marked  red  cokwa- 
tion.  These  are  two  distinct  results,  which  we  will  examine 
in  succession,  seeking  to  estaUish  their  causes. 

{To  be  coniinwd.) 


DRT  COLLODION  PB0GES8  ON  PAPER.* 

BT  H.  OHtBIir. 

I  NOW  j^oceed  to  point  out  the  quantities  I  have  adopted, 
and  to  give  some  details  aa  to  tbe  operations. 

The  medium  composition  of  the  collodion  I  have  used  ia 
as  follows 

Ether  ...         ...         ...         —    650  parts. 

Alcohol        ...        ...        ...        ...  S50  „ 

Gun  Cottra  ...        ...        ...        ...    IS  „ 

Iodine   ...        ...        ...     11  „ 

Hiis  is  shaken:  then  allowed  to  repose  a  little;  then 
decanted,  and  filtered  through  cotton. 

It  may  be  convenioit  to  vary  the  above  proportirasa  little, 
according  to  the  tanporatnre.  Uras,  in  voy  hot  weather, 
it  may  be  hecessary  to  augment  the  im>porti(ML  of  aleoholt 
in  wmch  case  it  will  be  requisite  to  increase  the  quanti^ 
of  gun  cotton;  for  I  have  observed  that,  the  men 
alcohol  the  collodion  oontainS}  the  more  difficult  its  toaos- 
ference  frt>m  the  glass  to  paper,  lliis  difficulty  can  only  be 
overcome  by  thickening  the  collodion  by  means  of  gun 
cotton.  In  winter,  on  tne  contrary,  the  propcntion  of  both 
alcohol  and  gun  cotton  may  be  diminished. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  small  a  propcvtion  of  iodine 
is  necessary.  A  lai^cr  proportion  would  give  a  less  sensitive 
paper ;  in  this  sense,  that  for  the  same  pose  it  would  giro 
more  opposition  of  tones. 

lie  collodion  is  poured  on  the  gian  in  the  ttsnat  manner; 
and  when  tlie  ether  and  the  alcohol  have  sufficiently  evapo- 
rated, it  is  nitrated,  by  immersingitiathe  fidlowingbath: — 

Water   lOO  piits. 

Nitrate  of  sUrer    1  » 

Kltricadd   \  „ 

The  small  proportion  of  silver  in  this  batU  is  remarkable. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  minutes  the  glass  is  withdrawn, 
and  presents  a  very  clear  opal  tint.  If  the  film  of  iodide 
of  silver  is  unequal,  and  in  a  pulverulent  state  over  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  surfkce  of  the  collodion,  this  will  be  a 
proof  that  the  collodion  film  was  not  sufficieutiy  dry  at  the 
period  its  immouon  in  the  bath,  and  the  (^>eration  mask 
be  gone  through  afresh.  Hie  gllM  being  nitrated,  it  ia 
warned,  inunerdon  for  two  or  three  miantai  in  a  dish 
filled  with  rain  or  river  water. 

On  taking  it  tnmi  this  dish,  it  must  be  washed  under  a 
tap ;  its  surfitoe  must  then  be  covered  with  a  s(^ation,  oen- 
sisttng  of  1  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  100  parte  of  water. 
The  gtaes  being  covered  in  every  part,  the  superfluous 
portion  is  drainedinto  tlie  botUe,  and  the  plate  again  wasM 
under  the  tap.  


*  Coatlntiodfrom  p.  183. 
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To  faoUiti^te  the  transfer  of  the  collodion  on  to  the  paper, 
it  ia  adviaable  to  pour  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  glass, 
aoiduUtod  with  one-flftli  o(  its  Tdume  of  nitric  acid. 
Finish  by  Tasfaing  with  water  under  a  tap. 

Take  a  sheet  <a  good  gelatinised  ne^tire  paper,  a  trifle 
smaller  tiuui  the  glass  (the  gelatiniamg  of  the  paper  ia 
^ected  by  placing  the  beet  aide  on  a  lukewarm  bath,  iormed 
of  6  parte  of  gelatine  to  100  parts  of  water — ^thc  sheet  is 
then  Bumended  to  dry),  and  immerse  it  in  water  until  well 
Bfttuntm;  then  place,  the  gelatine  side  downwards,  on  the 
coBoittoniBBd  gla«,  taking  care  not  to  allow  air  to  remain 
betveen  the  paper  and  the  collodion  surface.  The  en- 
clcHed  water  is  expelled  by  means  of  a  triangular  piece  of 
g1a»  pBMed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  paper ;  the  edges 
of  the  ooUodion,  which  extend  beyond  the  paper,  are  turned 
over,  wad  the  papw  and  collodion  removed  t<^ethcr. 

'Xhe  pftper,  tikus  oollodioniaed,  h  laid  on  a  ^ass,  the  coUo- 
(tion  upwAnb ;  the  preBerrative  liquid  is  pouml  over  it,  and 
it  m  t«n  hang  up  to  dry.  To  prepare  this  preaerrativo 
film,  IQ  pwte  o£  or  glttooee  to  a  little  more  than  3  of 
mtcr,  and  tin  white  of  one  ew^  are  placed  in  a  pipkin 
over  a  fire ;  after  a  short  time  the  mixture  is  in  a  liquid 
state;  heat  is  rtill  applied,  until  there  is  au  abuncUut 
aetun  fbnned  on  ite  aoi&oe ;  the  liquitl  is  then  clarified ; 
it  is  filtered  through  pajitf,  and  preserved  in  a  closed  bottle. 

Fenueoied  albunwn  is  prepared,  by  putting  in  25  parts  of 
albums  to  1  of  honey  or  glucose.  Aner  the  expiration  of  a 
day  or  two,  earbonio  acid  wiU  be  liberated  in  abundance, 
and  the  albiuDen  will  acquire  a  perfect  fluidity. 

To  prepare  tiie  preservative  liquid,  equal  volumea  of  fer- 
mented aibameu  and  syrup  of  honey  or  g^lucose  are  mixed 
U^ethw,  and  filtered  through  paper.  Tms  liquid  will  pass 
cmnly  through  tiie  filter  if  tiie  albumen  has  fermented  well. 

This  mixture  must  not  be  prepared  long  beforeJiand,  or  in 
a  taw  dm  it  begin-to  Cwment,  when  the  su^r  will  be 
cmvertea  iato  aVwhol,  and  the  albumen  be  precipitated. 

The  process  is  not  nearly  so  oom^cated  in  f>ractice  as  it 
af^iean  at  the  first  glance.  The  diSerrat  waslnoss  of  which 
we  have  apolipa  oooapy  but  very  Uttle  time ;  and  the  opera- 
ticns  in  no  way  differ  mm  thaee  neceesitated  in  the  albume- 
nUed  ooUodion  procen  on  ^ass,  except  in  the  transfer  of  the 
coUodion  to  paper,  t»  c^wation  whioh  is  T«y  simple  in 
practice. 

This  prooesB  ia  evidently  preferable  to  that  which 
oonsaata  in  detaching  on  paper  a  negative  obtained  on 
collodionised  glass,  for  one  Kaa  hardly  the  courage  to  run  the 
risk  of  deteriorating  a  fine  negative  by  transfcning  it. 
There  ii,  faendes,  the  advantage  of  bung  able  to  prepare,  in 
oiie%  kiMire  momatts,  or  to  buy  ready  prepared,  a  supply  of 
ooUodiooised  paper-,  that  may  be  k^t  or  takeo  on  %  joumqr 
vitboat  the  least  diffleolty. 

The  operations  whioh  remain  to  be  performed,  on  using 
tkepaper,  are  vcr^  simple. 

"Oe  eensitisiDg  is  efleoted  by  knug  tiie  eoUodionised  side 
of  the  paper,  for  twenty  m  wiity  woondsi  on  a  bath 
iwcpared  as  follows : — 

Water         ...  ,  100  parts. 

Nitrate  of  BilvQr   ...      6  „ 

Acetic  add,  crTstallisalile   6  „ 

If  the  bath  'a  old  and  coloured,  It  should  be  rendered  per- 
fectly cobnrless  by  agitation  with  kaolin.  After  washing  it 
with  river  watff  several  times  renewed,  the  paper  should  be 
mnpended  to  dir.  In  drying,  it  wrinkles  a  nttie,  but  it  is 
eaqr  to  get  ifd  m  tbU  nuaing  a  slighttr  warm  smootMng 
iron  ov«r  it.  lldi  wrinkfing  oan  be  prevented  by  fiuteniag 
the  four  coram  to  two  paraUel  lines  running  cme  under  the 
other.  This  festening  ^oiild  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  VtUe  clasps  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  exposure  should  last  from  three  to  five  minutes,  witii 
a  nro^  object  glaa  of  9  inedica  diameter,  foe  a  view  well 
illuminated. 

The  development  is  effected  by  floating  the  paper  on  the 
Buriaoe  of  a  bath  of  gaJlio  add,  strengthened  with  new 
Aceto-nitrate  of  sUver, 


The  fixing  is  effected  mth  (Tanide  of  potasnom  or  hypo* 

sulphite  of  soda. 

It  is  then  washed,  and  left  to  dry.  Finally,  the  negative 
is  completed  by  waxing  the  non-collodionised  nde  of  the 
papOT  with  white  wax,  which  is  spread  about  by  means  of  » 
hot  iron,  and  the  excess  removed  between  blotting  paper. 

It  is  evident,  that  Ratine  being  soluble  in  water  at  60 
degrees,  if  the  collodionised  paper  is  dipped  in  a  bath  of  a 
higher  temperature,  the  sizing  wUl  be  dissolved,  and  the  collo- 
dion detached  from  the  paper.  It  is  necessary,  tliercfore, 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  to  wait  until  the  evening  to  per- 
form the  operations  of  ecnaitising  and  developing,  or  else  to 
operate  in  a  cellar.  Liquids  should  be  employed  that  have 
been  cooled  by  lying  in  a  cool  place  or  in  neshly-drawn 
well  water. 

An  elevated  temperature  exercises  no  hnrUtal  action  on 

the  dry  paper, 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.* 

BT  DR.  A.  WELLKR. 

Other  polished  snrfiues  may  be  used  instead  of  the  glass 
plate,  and  I  have  formed  these  images  on  quartz  and  agate 
wHh  the  same  effect.  The  difference  of  crystalline  texture 
exerts  no  influence,  but  the  images  seem  to  be  with  more 
difficulty  produced  on  polished  aUver  and  copper  than  on  a 
vitreous  surfiice.  A  very  sHght  degree  of  friction  will  excite 
the  formation  of  an  imue,  inthough  a  moderate  degree  of 
pressure  is  more  favourable.  Electricity  exerts  no  influence 
in  the  fi»rmation  of  these  images.  In  tme  experioumt,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  friction,  I  adapted  two  fine  wires,  of  a 
spiral  form,  to  a  battery  sufficiently  strong  to  decompose 
water  freely.  These  wires  were  moved  through  the  solution 
in  various  directions,  and  the  marks  of  the  passage  of  the 
two  poles  became  equally  apparent  without  any  di^rence  on 
either  side,  and  wnen  afterwards  disconnected  from  the 
battery,  and  used  in  a  similar  manner,  they  produced  the 
same  meets.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  fidehty  the  traces 
of  lines  become  visible  in  this  manner.  Letters  thus  formed 
by  a  pen  are  much  more  faithfully  rendered  than  when 
written  on  paper  with  ink,  and  lines  may  be  fOTmed  which 
are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Microscopic  inspection 
shows  this  extreme  exactness  to  a  much  greater  d^ree  than 
could  have  been  anticipated — ior  we  see  a  simjjle  line  become, 
as  it  were,  decomposed  into  a  number  of  parallel  lines, 
which  represent  the  point  of  contact  between  two  solids. 
These  lines  are  composed  of  very  minute  and  confused 
crystals,  of  an  irregular  appearance,  and  joined  together. 
Their  diameter  varies  from  0*0^  of  a  millimdtre  to  about 
double  that  ma.  Between  these  parallel  lines  are  firequently 
seen  others  still  more  minute.  The  other  crystals  which 
become  deposited  by  the  common  crystalline  power  over  the 
untouched  parts  of  the  glass  are  much  larger  than  either  of 
these.  When  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  lines  is 
examined  Under  the  microscope,  we  perceive  the  appearance 
represented.  While  cryataliino  masses  are  in  process  of 
formation,  it  is  imposBible  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
crystals  on  other  parts  of  tiie  glass,  but  if  whUe  these  are 
fresh  they  are  subjected  to  a  uiarp  current  of  water,  the 
irregular  crystals  are  mostly  carried  away,  wliHe  the  images 
are  left  almost  intact.  It  is,  therelinv,  evident  that  tho 
same  power  which  causes  tiiis  deposit  renders  them  more 
adherent  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ^lass  than  the  other  crystals. 
Another  mode  of  demonstrating  the  difference  of  their 
adherence  is  by  allowing  the  solution  to  dry  on  the  glass, 
when,  by  brushing  it  sli^tly  with  the  feather  of  a  pen,  most 
of  the  irregular  crystals  are  taken  off  and  the  images  remain . 

Other  substances  are  capable  of  forming  a  like  deposit. 
Chloride  of  platinum  and  nitrate  of  potash,  mixed  together, 
form  a  double  chloride,  with  which  images  can  be  obtained 
with  08  much  ease  as  with  tho  double  phosphate.  The  only 
difference  is  that  tiie  double  chloride  precipitates  in  the  shape 

♦  Gontlaued  ttim  paga  183.  J 
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of  octahedrons,  &c.  Solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  nitrate 
of  potash  depoeit  ctystala  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  are 
capaUe  of  fiMrming  upper  and  lower  uq^RBB  witii  nearly  as 
much  jhciUly  aa  the  double  phosphate,  like  lower  images 
formed  by  the  bitartrate  diffw  in  one  respect  from  those  oy 
the  phosphate,  for  shoxtly  after  thor  iinrmatioii  ^ey  appear 
to  lose  their  adhesion  to  the  glasB,  and  the  sUghtest  agitation 
of  the  liquid  causes  them  to  oe  detached ;  andifa  sentence 
has  been  written,  the  curious  appearance  ia  presented  ci 
fragments  of  words  and  letters  floating  about  m  confusion. 
Under  the  microscope,  also,  they  differ ;  fewer  parallel  lines 
are  perceived,  and  the  crystals  are  larger  and  unequal  in 
size.  Liquor  potosssa,  added  to  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
will  form  images  aimiUr  to  that  just  mentioned.  Gaostic 
soda  and  tartaric  acid  produce  the  same  result,  but  the 
solution  must  be  much  more  concentrated. 

Images  formed  by  gaseous  bodies. — ^These  traces  aro  formed  . 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  crystalline,  by  poasiDg 
a  BoM  body  over  a  piece  of  glass  covered  with  a  liquid  con- 
taining a  gas  in  solution,  when  th^  are  immadiatctly  per- 
ceived b^  Uie  bubbles  wbidi  are  deposited.  On  account  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  these  images  are  not  very 
duraue,  for  after  a  short  time,  the  gas  which  composes  them 
arises  to  the  butSm^  Aa  a  general  rule,  the  ingredients, 
whose  combination  causes  the  formation  of  gas,  sliould  be 
added  together  gently,  and  so  diluted,  that  whatever  gases 
are  formed  they  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  much  gas  may  be  in  this  way  made  to 
remain  in  solution ;  and  as  most  of  them  appear  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  this  unstable  manner,  traces  may  be  ob- 
tained from  them  all,  and  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment, 
tiuit  such  is  the  case  with  carbonic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  To  obtain  carbonic  acid,  I  have  generally  used  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  add.  Acetate  of  anunonia 
was  employed  to  liberate  acetic  add,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
ma  obtained  from  common  salt  andsulphunc  acid.  A  mix- 
ture capable  of  forming  traces  has  the  property  of  disengaging 
its  gas  in  bubbles  wlwnever  it  i&'  brought  m  contact  with 
any  dry  surfiwre ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  mixture  of  this  sort, 
formed  on  a  slip  of  glass,  is  caused  to  spread  over  a  part  of 
the  surface  which  has  not  previously  be^  wetted,  bubbles 
of  gas  are  immediately  evolved  on  that  spot,  although  none 
are  percdved  elsewhere.  This  effect  is  also  produced  with 
champagne,  seltzer,  and  other  effervescing  waters,  which, 
lu>wever,  have  not  the  property  of  forming  gaseous  traces. 
Any  sor&ce,  whether  metallic  or  non-metaUic,  will  be  fbnnd 
to  effect  the  s^iaratuin  at  the  gas  from  the  liquid,  and  I 
have  not  perceived  that  tiiere  was  any  difference  from  the 
surface  being  perfectly  poUdied  or  ron^h. 

(To  be  contiwted.) 


APFBOACHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

.   HO.  lU. 

Unpek  this  heading  we  have  from  time  to  tame  acquainted 
our  readers  with  the  progress  made  in  the  formation 
and  collection  of  the  various  Exhilutions.  Akesdy  the 
Architectural  Photographic  Association  have  opened  their 
Exhilntion ,  in  the  R«>ms  of  the  old  Sodety  of  Water  Colour 
Artists;  &a  an  account  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
elsewhere. 

It  will  be  reooDected  tiiatf  <m  wevious  occasiomi  when  we 
hare  alluded  to  "Aj^iroaohmg  EzhildtionBf"  we  hare  thrown 
out  hints,  and  commented  on  the  beat  mode  of  fiirthering 
their  interests.  In  srane  quarters  these  rnggestiinis  were  at 
once  seen  to  be  practicable  and  sensible,  and  were  accordingly 
acted  upon.  In  one,  however,  our  comments  upon  this  the 
strangest  of  resolutions  seemed  only  to  have  a  tendency  to 
confirm,  rather  than  to  relax,  a  stringency  which  was  so 
fraught  with  danger.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  refer  to 
the  resolution  whi£h  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Sodety 
passed,  in  August,  to  the  effect—"  That  no  Phott^phs 
would  be  admitted  that  had  been  exposed  in  shop  windows, 
or  otiierwise  ptiblioly  exhildted  in  this  conntty." 


On  that  occasion  we  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  ^ba  matter,  and  said — "  The  Council  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  has  astonished  not  onhr  us,  but  many  othen. 

 We  are  sore  that,  if  thOT  will  (Hily  reoon- 

sider  the  subject,  they  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  degree 
of  precipitancy  in  passing  the  resolution,  which  will  not  stand 
die  lest  of  deliberation."  We  then  proceeded  to  say  that  we 
had  received  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  and  tJiat  *'  the 
reeolati(m  could  exdte  but  one  feeling — Uiat  of  disapproval ; 
that  it  seemed  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  a  most  reecdute  attempt  to 
defeat  the  object  of  Exhilntions,  because  it  would  easily  be 
seen  that  to  exdude  a  photograph  from  an  Exhibition 
simply  because  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows, 
was  a  most  arbitrary  r^fulation,  nnce  many  of  our  leadmg 
photographers  had  their  respective  publishers,  and  it  was  not 
iikdy  that  a  publisher  would  so  &r  forget  his  own  interest 
as  to  withhold  the  publication  of  a  photograph  until  it  had 
been  exhitated  at  lite  Society's  E^iilntion."  We  fed  it 
due  to  ourselves  to  re-c<my  what  we  had  urged  so  fiur  bacL 
as  October  the  4th,  in  oraer  to  show  that  we  wen  anzioiis 
that  the  Sodety  should  not  suffer  on  aeoount  of  a  8tU|Hd 
resolution,  and  that  the  error  should  be  rectified  ere  it  was 
too  late.  The  result  of  our  remonstrance  was  a  modification 
of  the  original  resolution,  stating  that  juctnres  exhibited  at 
the  Edinburgh  ExhibitMn  would  be  admitted.  This  we 
deemed  insufficient,  and  uain  we  urged  a  reconsidetation  of 
the  subject,  asking  for  dt£er  a  rescinding  of  the  resolution, 
or  a  veiT  great  modification  of  it.  The  Council,  however, 
persisted  m  their  resolution,  on  the  plea  that  the  step  which 
they  had  taken  was  one  "which  was  conservative  of  tlie 
dignity  and  professional  interest  of  the  photographer/'  We 
clearly  showed  the  fiiUacy  of  this  argunwnt  in .  a  former 
number,  but  am>arent^to  no  purpose. 

What  now  is  the  result?  At  the  last  nuHnent  they  find 
things  taking  a  turn  which  ianot"  promotive  of  the  Sooiflty^ 
interest,"  and,  just  as  we  had  predicted,  contributions  are 
not  found  to  flow  in ;  the  conaequence  is,  that  the  CoruKal 
have  just  rescinded  the  resolution  as  ftr  as  r^ards  the 
present  Exhibition,  and  we  strongly  suspect  i*  regard  to 
future  Exhibitions  also.  It  is,  however,  now  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil;  already  the  achedules  have  been  issued 
with  the  fatal  resolve,  and  the  hangiog  comnuttee,  panic- 
stricken,  are  running  hither  and  thither,  bearing  for  their 
motto,  *^The  smallest  donations  thankfully  recdved."  It 
remains  to  be  seen  who  has  most  at  heart  the  Sodety's 
welfare — ^the  "  PHOToauAPHic  News,"  or  its  own  Council? 
Indeedf  by  the  insertion  of  this  notice,  we  are  doing  more 
to  d«e1roT  the  ill  effects  of  the  resohititm,  than  could  posniUiy 
be  done  or  any  other  means.  We  fter,  howem,  tint  erai 
the  publicity  of  the  ennmous  dreulatkm  of  1^  "Photo- 
QRAPHic  Nbws"  will  hardly  save  the  Sodety  now  fhan  the 
p^udidal  effects  of  this  ill-advised  reecdution.  We  have, 
however,  done  our  best,  and  if  the  collection  of  photc^rapha 
at  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Society  be  pov  and  scanby, 
tb&  public  vrill  not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
parties  really  in  &ttlt. 


Critical  ^a^m. 

EZHIBITIOM  OF  THK  ABOBITBCrnEAL  fHOTOaBAFHlC 

ASSOCIATION.* 
The  series  of  Venetian  views,  by  Cimetta,  is  intorestii^  on 
account  of  the  aasodataons  connected  with  that  dty.  We  are 
not  indined  to  go  into  such  eostasieB  as  some  of  our  contom- 
poraries  have  done  on  the  subject  of  these  photographs.  W'e 
are  inclined  to  look  at  them  more  from  the  photographic  point 
of  view,  and  to  examine  the  pictures  apart  from  thdr  htstoricat 
aasodationa.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  breadth  in  the  style  in 
which  they  are  taken,  and  also  great  depth  at  colour.  In  that, 
that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  aeries.  Tbaj  are  mortlj 
printed  too  dark;  this,  of  course^  tends  to  deato<qy  the  detail 

*  Oontlmied  from  pace  1M»  t 
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whidi  would  othenrue  be  obsemble.  Anybody  aoquainted 
wiUi  the  pecoliaritiies  of  Veaetijui  arohiteotur^  will  know  that 
it  is  fall  V  cUmnle  and  intrioate  detiul.  to  whioh  photognohj 
alone  can  do  justioe.  These  views  are  burger  than-  any  before 
tublisbed  of  Veaioe.  We  recollect  seeing  a  series  executed  by 
Pniiiif  not  quite  so  large  as  the  views  of  Cimetta,  but  far  ex- 
oeeding  the  Utter  in  equity  of  tint^  in  half-tone  and  nunuteness. 

"  The  Falaszo  Fassi "  (121)  ia  ynaUng  iu  clear  definition,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  detul  to  be  found  in  it,  "  TheBronzeGates 
of  the  L(^tta  of  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark"  (123),  is  a  subject 
well  adapted  to  the  massiTe  character  of  these  photographs,  and 
the  deepDBOwn  tone,whioh  is  unsuitable  to  manr  of  these  pioturea, 
is  nt^tarly  weD  suiied  to  the  Bulgect  The  elabmrate  oma- 
mentaaoo  is  heavy  and  massive,  therefore  no  great  delioacy  of 
tint  is  denrable.  Altc^ether  this  is  about  one  of  the  moat 
effective  of  these  phot(^i:raph8->-though  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  still  greater  effect  would  be  peroeptible  if  it  were  printod 
a  little  lighter  so  as  to  show  the  more  minute  detail.  "  The 
Canopy  over  the  Door  of  Stephen's  Church "  (128),  would,  if 
well  paotogr^>hed.  make  a  very  good  picture ;  it  is,  however,  far 
fnmi  being  suooessful.  "  The  Bridge  of  the  Bialto  "  (129),  is  an 
interesting  subject  but  it  has  been  taken  before  by  other  artiats 
with  so  much  greater  felicity,  that  we  are  almost  utonished  to 
find  that  it  has  a  place  in  the  collection.  "  The  Bailway  Bridge, 
St.  StMtheo's"  (130),  has  much  of  the  chuacteristic  haziness  of 
these  pbott^T^hs,  and  the  blurred  prows  of  the  gondolas  have 
a  somewliat  ridiculous  eSect.  One  thmgwhioh  must  particularly 
aCrike  every  person  who  iospecta  these  pictures  is,  that  photo- 
giaphy  caimot  give  anything  like  an  adequate  representation  of 
water.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  causes  the  inferiority  of 
these  pictures,  but  it  is  mo^e  particularlv  noticeable  in  this 
tnece.  "The  Sitting  Lion  at  the  Arsenal "(ISl),  is  a  massive 
uoture  of  a  massive  subject  "The  Cbiesadella  Saluto"  (132), 
Baa  always  been  a  bvourito  sutijeot  with  artiste  and  photo- 
snqdwrs.  When  we  reoollect  some  pictures  by  Canalettb,  and 
UKMB  ipcre  reoentty  executed  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  B.A.,  or  the 
phott^iT^ha  by  Penni,  we  seed  hardly  say  that  we  are  dissati»- 
Aed  with  the  photc^raph  exhibited  here,  "The  Bronze 
Horses,  St.  Mark's  "  (133),  "  The  Becumbeot  Lion  at  the  Arse- 
nal" (136),  are  similar  in  character  to  (131).  They  would  tiave 
been  much  better  if  printed  less  darkly.  Tha  object  of  the 
photographer  in  these  pictures  has  evidently  been  to  obtain  a 
true  pictore  of  the  leading  objectti,  quite  unmindful  of  the 
general  effect;  for,  had  be  paid  but  oonunon  attention, 
lie  could  with  a  little  extra  trouble  have  introduced  much 
detaU  that  could  not  have  fuled  to  be  interesting.  *'  The  Logetta 
of  the  Campanile"  (137)  is  a  subject  well  adapted  for  fine 
effect ;  but  here  the  pervading  want  of  detail  is  painfhllv  to 
be  observed.  Vot  instanoe — uie  Bronze  Gates,  which  form 
the  exclusive  subject  of  No.  123,  are  htae  very  iodistinct^  while 
Hm  baa>relief  flguras  in  the  niches  are  aoaroely  disounible. 
Ar^teotutally  speaking,  this  picture  is  the  moat  interesting  of 
the  series:  yet  the  very  defects  pointed  out  are  those  most 
neoesaaiy  to  assist  the  arc^tectiual  student  iu  his  studies. 
"  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  (144)  is  a  wretched  attempt  at  one  of 
the  most  popular  views  of  Venice.  It  has  neither  artistic 
feding,  light  or  shade,  or  anything  that  could  recwimend  it^ 
artisticalW  or  phot(^;^>hicalIy. 

It  will  he  needkas  to  mention  tiie  remaining  pictures  of  tiiis 
series :  as  we  should  only  have  to  repeat  our  criticisina.  The  pre- 
vailing hults  of  Cimetta's  series  are,  that  they  are  printed  too 
darkly ;  and  the  artist  has  evidently  endeavoureid  to  ^ve  quantity 
instead  of  quality.  The  views  are  too  large ;  had  they  been  smaller 
tbey  would  certainly  have  been  more  e^tive.  Of  one  thing 
thm  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  is,  that  Venice  deserves  a  much 
better  |^oto^Tq>hio  tfansl^on  tiun  that  given  by  Cimrtta. 

We  ooma  next  to  two  small  London  viewi^  bjv  A.  J.  Helhuish, 
of  Blaeihhealh,  and  how  strongly  do  these  ouar  and  definite 
piotana  contrast  with  tiiose  just  noticed.  These  are — "  View 
nram  Yietoria-street,  Westminster,  showing  the  Towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey"  (155) ;  "  Victoria  Tower,  Westminster'*  (166). 
We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Melhuish  has  only  contributed  two  such 
small  picturee  to  the  present  oollectiou.  He  is  an  artist  calcu- 
lated to  inorease  the  Bsputetiou  of  t3M  association  \jy  his  good 
pietnzes.  He  is  almys  happy  in  the  clearness  of  nis  jdioto' 
gn^fas,  and  is  genwuly  suooanfol  in  importing  atmoEpherio 
eSscA  into  ttuan.  Theae  views  ought  to  have  been  taken  on  a 
I  and  in  a  s^e  commenaatate  with  their  importanoe. 


coLOUBiNa  POSETiTEa  ON  GLASS — (omtmued.) 

Second  Colouring. — By  adouring  first,  and  then  varnish- 
ing, several  advantages  have  been  gained.  In  the  first  place, 
the  chief  dlBadvantage  of  dry  colours — their  toidency  to  fade 
— hae  been  to  a  large  extent  obviated;  and  in  the  next  {daoe 
they  have,  by  combination  with  a  transparent  vehicle,  lost 
whatever  of  opacity  pertuned  to  them.  They  have  now,  in 
fhet,  acquired  sometiiing  of  the  permanency  and  transparency 
of  oil  colours.  But  what  they  have  gained  in  tram^iarencj 
they  have  lost  in  intensity,  and  to  produce  pvfect  resnhs  a 
second  cdooiin^  is  neceflsaiy.  The  aunlonation  ^teeted  be- 
tween the  Tanush  and  the  colour  ahready  ap|died,  gives  a 
biting  surface  on  which  any  ,  amount  of  force  and  In-uhonoy 
may  be  obtained.  This  circumstance,  however,  renders  im- 
perative the  g[reatest  poBsible  care  in  applying  the  second 
colour,  otherwise  the  ctelicate  half-tones  are  eainly  obecmed, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  picture  seriously  marred. 

Commence  again  wiUi  the  face,  and  proceed  as  in  the  first 
instance,  using  throughout  nearly  the  same  tints,  bat  of  just 
such  intensity  as  they  are  intended  to  poasesa  in  the  finisoed 
pcture,  as  no  further  modification  is  to  take  place,  except 
what  m&j  arise  out  of  judidous  contrast  in  tao  colouring 
of  the  draperies  and  background,  A  pure  ddicato  tint, 
similar  to  that  we  hare  described  as  No.  1  flesh,  may  be 
freely  ai^ed  to  the  highest  lighta  j  now  ose  the  looal  edoor, 
blending  it  vrith  the  lights  and  softening  into  the  shadows 
of  the  ikce,  the  deepest  of  which  may  frequentiy,  in  the 
second  cdouring,  be  left  untouched  wiu  advantage.  If  the 
first  colouring  has  been  judiciously  managed,  and  has,  after 
varnishing,  left  the  shacbws  of  a  suitable  and  hamumising 
tint,  thef  vriU,  by  being  left  untouched  in  the  second  oolonr- 
ing,  retain  thair  transparency,  and  add  much  to  the  depth 
and  vigour  of  the  picture.  If  they  require  touching  to  make 
them  acoord  in  tcme  with  the  nenrly-ai^died  ookur,  a  very 
delioato  tooch  of  the  proper  tint  irill  safllce.  Renumbv 
that  beauty  of  colour  vriU  not  compensate  fbr  the  loss  of 
the  proper  relations  of  li^t  and  shadow.  Heaghten  the 
cheek  with  carmine,  or  carmine  and  rose,  taking  care  to 
diffuse  the  colour  naturally,  jnreaernn^  in  this  respect  the 
characteristics  of  the  sitter,  and  blending  the  carmine  vrith 
the  local  colour.  Touch  the  lower  lip  with  carmine,  taking 
especial  care  not  to  obecore  its  form,  and  to  avoid  touching 
the  shadow  which  divides  the  lips.  The  upper  hp,  being  in 
shadow,  vriU  rarely  require  any  uighter  tint  than  that  itlias 
already  obtained  in  the  first  colouring. 

The  ejes,  if  a  bright  blue,  will  probably  require  touching 
again  with  the  suitable  tint.  The  corner  of  the  eye,  next 
the  nose,  mij  be  touched  with  carmine.  The  tyehcom,  if 
li^^t,  vUl  probal^  require  intenrifying. 
^Examine  the  hair  to  aaoertain  if  the  vanuBhinc  has  Irit  it 
of  the  ri£^t  tint,  if  not,  add  a  littie  colour  tothe^^its  only. 

Hie  hands,  neck,  &c.  may  now  be  re-cokinred,  keejang 
than  as  delicate  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  colour 
the  model.  Remember  that  iu  this  matter  any  deviation 
fitun  nature,  -if  it  be  in  the  direction  of  coazaoHSB,  is 
altogether  unpardonable ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a  Httle 
increased  refinement  will  rarely  be  censured. 

Proceed  now  to  the  draperies,  and  rccolonr  them,  if  neces- 
sary, using  the  same  care  to  obtain  briliianCT-  in  the  high 
lights,  and  to  preserve  tranqiarencyiu  the  shadoirs,  as  in  too 
fint  coburing.  The  draperies  in  portraito  of  gentlemen 
rarely  require  any  cobmr,  except  in  uniforms,  in  which  eaae 
they  also  generally  require  to  be  noD-inverted,  The  best 
meuiod  «  cokmnng  these  we  shall  deacribe  in  a  fiituie 
article.  In  colouring  draperies,  it  vrill  often  happen  that  a 
certain  amount  of  discretionary  power  is  left  with  the  artist, 
of  which  he  will  avail  himself  to  use  such  tinte  as  beet 
harmonise  vrith  the  conq>lexion  of  the  sitter,  and  give  due 
value  to  the  flesh  tinte ;  w  it  is  in  giving  life,  character,  and 
beaa^  to  the  head  that  the  chief  attention  <^  the  oobrist 
shoold  be  devoted,  all  otiier  pc^ta  bong : 
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vient  to  this  object.  It  is  v&j  easy  to  completelj  tmoiX  the 
flesh  tints,  and  Kill  the  whole  colouring  of  the  heM,  by  an- 
injudicious  choice  of  surrounding  colours.  As  a  rule,  masses 
of  positive  colour  should  be  avoided  iu  the  draperies,  keeping 
them  judiciously  subdued.  Of  backgrounds  wo  ^all  speak 
in  detail;  and  of  the  general  principles  on  which  harmonious 
colouring  is  based,  we  must  treat  in  some  distinct  articles. 

White  lace,  where  it  requires  it,  mar  be  touched  with 
Chinese  white ;  but  as  we  have  said  before,  the  leas  water 
colour  used  the  better.  Flovrers  may  also  at  times  be  made 
effective  b^  water  colours,  or,  Iretter  still,  by  oil  colours. 
Jewellery  is  often  touchod  with  the  gold  ^ell,  but,  unless 
carefully  managed,  it  has  a  coarse,  bedisened  effect.  We 
prefer  water  or  oil  colours  if  skilfoUy  done,  using  orange 
chrome  and  burnt  uuvu  for  the  shadows,  and  Napl^  yellow 
for  tho  lights. 

(7b  h9  oonftsKMl.) 


OROANic  CHEMISTRY — (continued). 

Cellulcse  or  Ceilular  Tisme. — ^The  tissue  of  vegetables,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  is  composed  of  elongated  and 
parallel  cells,  formed  of  a  substance,  to  which  the  name  of 
cellular  tissue  has  been  ^ven,  and  of  a  hard  matter,  teroied 
ligneous  tissue,  which  «xiats  in  the  oells  in  greato:  or  less 
m^KHtkuiB,  aoeording  to  the  hardness  of  the  vesetaUe. 
Oottoa  is  formed  ahnosA  wholly  of  cellulose;  the  wood  of  the 
oak  is  (»mpoBed  of  odhilou  aiMl  a  lai^  pnn^^ 
matter.  The  chemical  onnpomtum  of  oetlukae  is  ahrays  the 
same,  and  may  be  represented  by  0„  H,.  0,„.  Wdl  manu- 
faotnred  and  good  paper  may  be  oonsiderea  as  being  com- 
poaed  almoet  entirely  of  celluloee—tbe  rags  from  which  it  is 
made  being  soru[>uk)udy  washed  to  free  them  from  impurities 
of  every  description,  and  undeigcang  very  numerous  wash- 
ings in  the  coQrse  of  its  conversioit  into  pulp,  and  bleached 
by  chemical  re-i^;ente,  Oellulosf)  maj  be  obtained  from 
all  vegetable  tissues.  Thus,  we  have  seen  paper  manu- 
factured  from  the  fibre  of  the  cabbage-stump,  from  the  fibre 
in  the  liquid  manure  of  dairies,  and  from  other  eubetanceB 
equally  unsavourr,  and  where  the  presence  of  cellulcee,  to 
most  people,  would  be  equally  unsuspected. 

If  highly-conceoitrated'nitric  acid,  or  a  mixttua  of  nitrio 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potaaaa  ai^ 
sulphuric  acid,  be  made  to  react  on  the  tUm^  divers  snb- 
stanoes  are  obtained  of  an  exceedingly  inflammable  nature; 
that  prepared  with  carded  cotton  has  been  termed  ^un  cotton 
or  pyrozyUae.  Gun  cotton  dissolves  witit  CsciUty  in  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  forms  the  bsBds  of  oollodion. 

Starch  is  a  white  granuUx  matter,  which  is  found  in  the 
cells  of  almost  all  vegetables,  whether  they  are  cereal, 
tuberculous,  or  bulbous  roots.  The  amylaceous  product  of 
the  cereals  has  more  especially  the  name  of  starch — that  of 
potatoes  being  usually  termed  fecula.  This  body,  whether 
it  is  termed  starch  or  feoula,  is  a  sut»tanco,  the  composition 
of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  cdluloae  i  its  formula  u 
the  aune,  viz.,  Cu  H„  0,0-  Its  prceenoe  may  be  detected 
by  the  blue  tint  oommanieated  to  any  substance  containing 
it     a  solution  of  iodine. 

Dextrine  has  the  same  formula  as  eeHuIoK — C.,  H,o  Oj.. 
Starch  swells  in  water,  but  does  not  completely  dissolve ;  if 
it  is  slightly  tturrefied,  or  if  it  be  heated  with  very  dilute 
adds,  it  becomes  perfectly  soluble,  but  is  no  longer  the  same 
substance ;  it  is  not  starch,,  but  a  new  body,  to  which  the 
name  of  dextrine  is  mven.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum  arabic. 

Glucose — the  formula  of  which  differs  slightly  from  the 
preceding,  being  tiius  written,  C,-  H„  O,,— is  obtained  by 
a  prolonged  action  <^  aoids  on  rtaroh ;  or  otherwise,  from  the 
oonveraion,  by  fermentation,  of  the  starch  contained  in 
.  barley  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  to  which  tha  name  of 
^c<m  hat  been  ai^lied. 


Pure  sugars  are  substances  {lerfectly  nentxal  to  red  and 
blue  litmus  papers,  and,BolabIe  in  water.  Thuy  can,  under 
the  influence  of  fermentation,  be  converted  into  alcohol  and 
carbonio  acid,  but  not  without  the  addition  of  a  ferment,  as 
a  solution  of  perfectly  pure  sugar  does  not  oontain  in  itaelf 
the  element  necessary  to  produce  this  action,  although  a 
solution  of  impure  sugar  does.  Sugars  are  of  different 
natures.  Hiere  is  a  difference  between  the  sugar  obtuoed 
from  the  cane  or  the  beetroot,  the  glucose  of  which  we  were 
just  DOW  speaking,  the  sugar  of  milk,  &c.  To  place  this 
part  of  our  subject  in  a  clear  and  precise  form,  we  may  say : — 

Cane  or  beetroot  sugar,  II„  O.,,  is  prepared  by 
purifying  and  concentrating  the  juices  of  those  vegetables. 

Glucose,  C„  is  extracted  from  the  juice  of  acid 

fruits  by  concentration ;  or  pt^pared  by  heating  starch  witli 
acids ;  qt.ttooi  carefiilly  malted  barley. 

Sugar  of  milk,  ^  0^,  la  obtamed  by  en^oratian  of 
whey. 

Tneu  sogats  ara  easily  distinguished  {torn  each  otiia>. 
Hie  sugar  of  the  cane  or  beetroot  crystallises  eatily,  and 
forms  sugar-candy;  on  the  contrary,  it  a  very  difiicult  to 
crystallise  glucose.  Both  of  these  have  a  more  distinct 
sugary  taste  than  the  sugar  of  milk. 

Glucose  and  the  sugar  of  milk  decolorise,  when  hot,  an 
alkaline  solution  o£  tartrate  of  copper,  and  produce  therein 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  copper ;  pure  cane  sugar 
ha'i  no  action  on  this  liquid. 

We  may  add  that  all  sugars  reduce  the  salts  of  siirer. 
(2V  be  continved.) 


AFFiHrrr  ( continued). — 3.  Another  modification  is  caused 
by  the  hulk  of  the  substances  which  react  <m  each  other  ia 
this  way,  and  arises  ftom  the  circumstance,  that  a  very  large 
quantity  of  a  substance  possessing  a  leas  degree  of  chcmit^ 
affinity,  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  stronger  chemical 
affinity  of  a  smaller  amount  of  another  substance ;  or,  in 
other  words,  and  in  more  exact  language,  quantity  is  capablo 
of  sometimes  making  up  for  insufficiency  of  force.  This 
rule,  however,  has  many  striking  exceptions. 

3.  The  di&reaccH  m  cohesion  between  bodies  U  another 
source  of  modificationa.  Ttiis  is  apparent,  either  when  tiia 
ten(^cy  of  a  body  to  assume  the  solid  or  gaseous  state  is 
itseilf  aumdent  to  overcome  all  other  kinds  of  affinity,  or 
when  another,  weak^  afihnity,  is  added  to  this  tendency, 
both  unite  in  overcoming  the  more  energetic  affinity  of 
bodies  which,  under  other  oircumatances,  would  have 
remained  in  the  liquid  state. 

For  example — Carbonic  acid  is  one  of  those  which  ia  most 
easily  disengaged  from  its  combinations  with  other  bodies. 
This  phenomenon  does  not  only  take  place  on  account  of  its 
having  a  less  powerful  chemical  affinity  than  most  other 
acids,  but  because  it  bos  so  great  a  tendency  to  become 
gaseous,  that,  however  small  the  quantity  of  it  which  is 
expelled  irom  its  combinations,  it  immediately  escapes  in  the 
form  of  a  gas,  eo  that  it  cannot  acoomnlate  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  act  by  virtue  of  its  mass. 

4.  Finally,  the  usual  form  of  chemical  affinify  is  fiirtiwr 
modified  when  aeveral  bodies  are  mixed  togedier  whldi  an 
capable  of  reaoting  on  each  othw.  For  instance— When 
two  salts,  such  as  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  are  mixed  together  in  solution,  the  oompoaition  of 
each  undergoes  a  change,  so  that  the  strongest  acid  goes  to 
the  strongest  base,  and  the  other  acid  and  base  hRewise 
unite,  thus  forming,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  sulphate 
of  potassa  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remind  our  readers  that  if  these  two  latter  salts  had 
been  mixed  together  no  change  would  have  taken  place. 
This  modification  of  chemical  ^nity  has  received  the  name 
of  cbuble  affinity  I  antitheohangevhich  takes  place  through 
its  action  ia  called  doubly  decow}»4»tV%--.  i 
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Albumen. — Albumen  is  a  body  which  ia  of  very  genera! 
occmreDce  in  the  vegetal  kingdom  f  it  exists  in  plants  either 
ID  a  coagulated  state  in  their  tisaues,  or  in  solution  in  the 
liquids  which  circulate  therein.  Albumen  is  alao  found  in 
great  quantities  in  the  aninial  economy ;  the  Bemm  of  blood 
and  the  white  of  an  are  eaaentiaUy  oompoeed  of  albumen 
diawlTcd  in  water.  Animal  albumen  appears  to  be  identical 
in  its  conpoation  and  chemical  properties  with  TM:etable 
aHHimen,  and  manv  phvuologiBls  adntit  tiiat  tiiis  subirtuice 
is  fiurnisfaed  immediately  to  aiumab  turn  the  v^ietaUes  on 
which  they  feed.  Albomea  exists  in  two  distinct  statee— 
soluble  ana  coagulated ;  in  each  of  tiieee  states  it  poauv^ 
bowever,  the  same  chemical  composition.  A  good  idea  can 
be  obtained  of  those  two  states  by  comparing  tho  albumen 
of  tho  white  of  an  egg  in  tho  raw  state  with  the  same 
cooked.  The  albumen  from  the  white  of  the  hen's 
(ocalbumu)  being  that  with  which  photographers  are  moetly 
concerned,  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  characteristics 
of  that  body.  Soluble  albumen  dissolved  in  watra  is  a  glaiiy, 
iuodtsooa,  taatelees  liquid,  of  a  colour  varying  between  we 
pakat  yeUow  and  penectly  coburleas.  It  coaguUtee  at  a 
temperature  of  abcmt  140° ;  but  if  kept  e^caul  to  the  air 
at  a  lower  Iflmperatnre  than  about  120^,  it  nia^  be  dried  up, 
when  It  fimna  a  tnnsparent  gummy  mass,  whi<di,  however, 
will  never  perfeotly  dinolTe  again  in  wKba. 

(ToUamHtned.) 


9.  Is  not  gdatine  oeoaaonolly  employed  in  {dM>t<^|ra]^iic 
opBTations? 

A.  It  is  used  in  a  ahidUr  manner  to  the  aTbninen.  Take 
aboat  half  an  oance  of  pure  white  gelatine  and  add  to  It  16 
oonoee  of  distilled  water ;  when  the  gelatine  is  melted,  add 
75  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium — rapidly  adtatiog  the 
ac^nuon  with  a  glass  rod ;  about  360  grains  of  the  aceto- 
nitrate  oomposition  is  then  to  be  added.  'Xhe  Uqnid  so 
prepared  is  of  a  light  yellow  tint,  which  colour  it  retains  foe 
some  time.  When  the  solution  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be 
placed  in  a  china  baain  or  bath,  and  the  paper,  to  be  pre- 
pared, must  be  allowed  to  rest  six  or  ten  minutes  on  it»  sur- 
face. The  paper  so  ^pared  must  be  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
all  the  precautions  obsored  which  have  been  noticed  in 
otber  nroooMes. '  As  soon  as  the  paper  is  ihwoaghly  dry,  it 
mvst  M  immened,  so  as  to  com  nrth  sidea  in  a  scHntuni  of 
iodide  of  potassimn  and  distilled  water  (16  gntius  of  iodide 
of  potsasiiim  to  3  ounces  of  water) ;  after  soaking  in  this 
iodide  bath  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  the  paper  may  be 
removed,  thoronghly  dri«i,  and  put  away  for  Aiture  use. 

TDE  COLLOniOM  PBOOEU. — ^WET  CCOXODICOI. 

Q.  What  is  collodion? 

A.  Collodion  is  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  and 
alcohol.  Tliia  solution  gires  a  liquid  more  or  leas  mucila- 
ginous, which  remains  upon  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  sur&ce, 
alter  the  eraporatioa  of  the  ether  and  alcohol,  a  pellucid 
Bolldf  perfectly  transparent  and  homogeneous.  It  readily 
incorporates  itself  with  iodide  of  silver,  ^nd  thus  produces 
a  senatire  coating  of  extreme  delicacy. 

Q.  With  whom  originated  the  idea  of  employing  collodion 
aa  a  bens  of  photographic  operations  ? 

A.  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  t>y,in  England.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  the  year  1851. 

What  is  the  ordinary  process  for  obtaining  a  picture 
on  a  collodion  snrJace  ? 

A.  The  operation  may  be  thus  indicated : — 

1.  The  pr^nraUon  of  the  collodion. 

S.  Cleaning  the  gbuM. 

8.  ApipUcation     the  collodion  to  tho  gUss. 

4.  BiaMitiwD^  the  iJato. 

5.  Exposure  in  the  camera. 

6.  Dereloianentof  the  image. 

7.  Fixing. 


PHEPAUATIOK  OF  THB  GOIXODIOH. 

Q.  How  is  collodion  prepared  for  photographic  operaUons  ? 
A.  There  are  several  methods  aaopted,  with  more  or  less 
Bucceas,  by  different  photographers.  All  however  agree  in 
their  lading  features.  The  following  plan  is  found  to  pro- 
duce very  good  resulta:— Mix  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
perfectly  clean,  and  rinsed  with  pure  alcohol — 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether    67  c  c." 

Gun-cottou    16  gr^ns. 

Agitate  the  bottle  untU  the  cotton  is  thoroughly  impregnated, 
and  the  whole  of  its  fibres  separated  from  each  otiier.  Add, 
in  small  quantitjee — 

Rpctitlocl  alcohftl    S3  c  c. 

lodida  of  cadmium    16  grains. 

The  cotton  is  Immediately  dissolved,  but  the  solution  must 
continue  to  be  agitated  until  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of 
cadmium  is  taken  up ;  let  it  rest,  after  this,  for  twelve  hours ; 
it  may  then  be  decanted  into  another  vessel. 

What  are  then  the  proptntions  of  the  collodion  ? 
A.  The  collodion  contains  two-thirds  ether,  one-third 
alcohol.^  and,  to  100  oentim^tre  cubes  of  this  mixture,  16 
gnuns  of  gun-eotton,  and  16  grains  pf  iodide  of  cadmium, 
are  to  be  Added,  lids  preparation  will  readily  adapt  itself 
to  the  glass  plates,  and  may  be  spread  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Sometimes  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  add  fluidity 
to  the  solution ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  another  bottle  shouM 
alwaya  be  at  hand  (xmtaintng  the  ft^Iowing  mixture : — 

Sectlfled  ralphutie  ether    90  c.  c. 

Gun-eotton    2  soiiples. 

Alcohol    10  cc 

A  little  of  this  preparation  effectually  clears  the  collodion, 
and  rendm  it  sufficiently  fluid  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Q.  Describe  anoth^  fbnn  of  the  preparation  of  collodion. 
A.  Collodion  is  sometimes  prepared  aa  follows : — 

Rectified  ether    67  cc 

Uou-cotton    16  graias. 

Alcohol     ...   83  c  c 

Tun  iodiaa    0-6  giaiua, 

And  a  imall  quantity  of  laminated  cadmium. 

Hiis  mixture  is  to  be  agitated  until  the  iodine  is  diasolrod ; 
it  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  l^t,  and  discoloration  allowetL 
to  take  place ;  after  which,  the  olbar  portion  of  it  may  be 
decanted,  and  roserved  for  use. 

Q.  Are  not  othw  ehwnijoals  sometimqi  introdnoed  in  tiie 
preparation  of  collodion  f 

A.  Some  photographers  employ  soluble  bromide  of  cad- 
mium, anpnoniom,  and  potaasiom,  so  as  to  produce  a  sensi- 
tive ooating  of  bpomlde  or  ^ver.  The  ptoportiim  of  aohiUe 
bromide  is  gounlly  about  oiie<foiurth  of  the  iodble 
employed.   "Sim  t-r 

Rectified  ether    ,..      ^   67  c.  c 

Cotton    IG  ^ains. 

Alcohol    03  c.  c. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    16  grains. 

Bnnnide  of  eadmiam    ...      ...      ...       1  graiui. 

The  addition  of  the  bromide  is  always  nseful  for  landscape 
or  copying,  but  is  not  so  suitable  for  taking  portraits. 
Q.  Describe  other  proccaacs. 

J,.  The  fiallpwing,  in  which  are  united  throe  iodides  and 
three  bronudea,  uundy,'  potassium,  ammonium,  and  cad- 
mium, gives  a  collodion  which  will  keep  for  a  long  time : 

Reetified  flthw  „  07  e.  c. 

Gitn-cottoa       „j    16  grainy 

Alcohol    88  c.  c 

And 

Iodide  of  potaadum    4  grains. 

TodMe  of  ammontum    6  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    6  grains. 

Bromide  of  potaselum   1  grain. 

Bromide  of  ammootom   2  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium    2  grains. 

The  iodides  and  bronudea  ^re  to  ho  mixed  in  a  mortar  ot 
glaiad  aartiwnwura,  and^  when  proper^  pcqwad,  tiwijr 

«  Cubic  etotlmMr^  0-001,7«1  parte  of  a  jAnt. 
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are  to  be  added  to  the  ooDodion ;  and,  after  having  been 
tiboroaghlT  shaken,  Bhoidd  be  alloved  to  remain  l&«e  or 
fbqr  df^  befiire  naing. 

(To  be  conthmd,) 


TBANSFABENT  ENAHBI.  FHOTOGRlf  HS. 

SiB, — In  one  of  ^our  replies  to  corrcepondents  yon  express 
a  deeire  to  be  funushed  witii  information  on  the  subject  of 
transparent  enamel  photographs ;  bo,  without  presumiDg  to 
instruct  one  so  experienced  as  yourself  in  photographic 
matt^  I  think  I  may  venture  to  give  you,  my  experience 
cm  the  subject. 

Being  daily  engaged  at  Meama.  Home  and  Thomthvaite's, 
I  happ^ied  to  be  present  when  (in  the  earlier  part  of  1858) 
Bome  opal  glass  plates  were  offered  by  HessiB.  Chance,  Bro- 
thers, ctf  Birmingham ;  the  gentlemen  offering  -them  could 
give  no  information  as  to  their  special  application,  "  they 
were  simply  for  taking  photographs  upon."  The  idea,  how- 
ever, immediately  presented  itself  to  my  mind — that  they 
might  be  judiciously  applied  to  taking  transparencies  in 
imitation  <n  the  Swiss  porcelain  pictures. 

I  made  a  few  experiments,  which  so  completely  convinced 
me  of  their  suitableness  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned 
that  I  resolved  to  construct  an  octagonal  lamp,  having  sides 
alMOt  8x3,  with  transparwdes  of  such  subjects  as  the 
ApoUo,  Belvidere,  Canova's  Terpsichore,  &c.,  thereon;  an 
aigand  bum^  would  have  abown  theae  up  to  neat 
advanta£^,  and  I  sboold  have  sent  thena  to  the  Fhoio- 
^afdiic  Exhibition.  This  good  intention^  however,  I  regret 
to  state,  has  only  gone  to  form  another  paving  stone  for  a 
locality  to  which  I  am  sure  I  need  not  more  particularly 
allude. 

The  process  is  a  very  simple  one : — It  is  only  necessary  to 
procure  some  opal-flashed  glass  pUtes  of  the  desired  sixe, 
coat  with  coUodioQ,  and  sensitise  in  the  usual  way,  and 
expose  in  a  cof^g  camera  to  a  good  negative ;  the  resulting 
picture,  developed  also  in  the  usual  way  for  a  negative,  will, 
of  course,  be  a  positive,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  ao 
either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light;  the  same  result 
may  also  be  obtained  if  the  plates  are  prepared  any  of 
the  dry  procesBea,  and  the  negative  simply  obtamed  by 
Boperporition. 

Tlie  photographs  so  obtained  have  a  beauty  peculiarly 
their  own ;  the  hi^  hghts  being  remarkable  for  a  marble- 
like  whitoieeB,  and  the  deep  ahadows  beautifiiUy  tranqwrent. 
~I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  Jahxs  Habtih. 

122,  NtwgaU'StreeU  London,  27<A  Dectmher^  1868. 


DEVELOPUEITT  OF  AM  ZHAQE  AFTKK  FIXZNO. 

DBAS  SiK, — ^In  reference  to  ISx.  Sidebotham'e  letter  in 
vol.  i.  p.  173,.  "On  the  Development  of  an  Image  after 
l^izing,"  I  may  mentatm  that  some  time  ago  I  adopted  the 
idaa  w  r<-development  after  fixing.  In  my  early  attempts 
with  Fothergill's  inxwess  I  set  aside  some  otherwise  good 
natives  beotuBB  thev  were  too  weak  to  mnt  well;  the 
ample  fact  was,  that  I  had  not  canied  the  development  fur 
oaough.  Many  weeks  after  I  tiunu^  of  and  tried  the  jdan 
of  re-development,  using  a  sUgJiuy  weaker  solutunif  and 
with  complete  socccss. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  add  my  testimony  to  the 
very  practical  nature  of  FothergiU's  process.  I  have  scarcely 
had  a  single  failure,  though  I  have  often  had  to  work  under 
diaadvantageoos  circumstances ;  and  this  is  the  thing  to  test 
the  merits  of  a  process. 

In  this  process,  althoo^  the  prepared  plate  may  appear 
ahnost  as  transparent  aa  glaas,  any  amount  of  ctpaoity  may 
be  attained  by  carrying  the  dev«l<mment  far  enough.— Voura 
£uthitiUy,  B^.  W.  Hall,  F.L.S: 


BLACKHE1.TH    PhOTOOBAFHIO  SOCIBTT. 

A  HBKtlNO  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Golf  Club  Hous^ 
Blackheath,  Deoember  20^  1868Lthe  preudent,  J. GLiisHES, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  T.  Knill  and  H.  WiUiams,  Esqrs.,  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  sodety. 

Mr.  Heisch,  V-F..  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the 
lue  of  metAgelatine  as  a  substance  for  mounting  photographs. 
He  stated  that  it  was  as  strong  and  good  as  ^ue,  and  bad  this 
advantage,  that  it  oould  be  used  cold,  and  dried  sufficiently 
elowly  to  admit  of  its  being  spread  upon  the  largest  phot^^ph 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  which  is  not  ^  case  with  glue 
and  other  kinds  of  gekitine,whidi  require  to  be  used  hot.  Piano- 
forte makers*  ^oe,  converted  by  sidphuric  acid,  answers  very 
well,  the  slight  colour  being  of  no  impOTtanoe ;  for  this  purpose 
1  oz.  of  glue  would  make  1  pint  of  solution.  It  is  best  prepared 
as  follows :  place  1  oz.  of  glue  in  10  oz.  of  water  to  which  have 
been  added  40  niininu  of  oil  of  Titriol,  allow  it  to  soak  for  some 
hours  till  the  glue  is  oompletelj-  swelled,  then  heat  almost  to 
boiling  fur  2  or  8  hours,  saturate  the  acid  with  osrbonato  of 
lime  (c(Hamon  whitming  answws  very  well),  and  filtw  hot 
through  coarse  blanket  paper;  when  filtered  add  2  oz.  spirit  of 
ivine,  and  make  up  the  solution  to  20  oz.,  it  will  now  filter 
through  the  finest  blotting  paper  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°, 
while  at  from  60  to  65*  it  is  a  vwy  thick  syrup,  which  when 
^)pUed  to  paper  does  not  soak  in  sufficiently  to  causa  the 
wajrplng  of  the  board  on  which  it  was  mounted.  The  solution 
will  keep  anv  time  and  is  always  ready  tat  use.  The  heating  of 
the  glue  with  the  add  most  be  too  prolonged,  in  ftuit  a  small 
quantify  of  (^tine  most  be  left  unconverted,  othwwin  the 
solution  remains  quite  limpid  ^  sU  temperatures. 

Mr.  Melhuish  exhibited  some  sterec^jn^ms  he  had  recently 
received  teom  P.  Haes,  Esq.  The  n^atives  were  taken  in 
intensely  hot  weather  in  Cairo,  on  plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  before  Mr.  Haes*  dqwrture  from  £tu[land.  Hr.  Haes 
stated  that  the  time  of  e^nanre  was  deddedly  longer  than 
woidd  be  required  in  Engluid. 

Mr.  Knill  exhibited  some  large  photographs  whidi  he  has 
recently  brought  from  Bome,  and  Hr.  James  a  very  beautiful 
photogrsiih  nrom  a  drawii^. 


Blux  OS  Bed  PHOrooBism. — H.  Ni^ice  has  added  a 
note  to  his  nqper,  which  we  published  reoently,  eontaining  some 

important  details  relative  to  the  more  easy  acc^uisition  of  blue 
or  red  photographic  pictures,  in  which  prussiate  of  potadi  is 
used  as  the  developing  agent.  After  the  insolation  of  |N^r 
prepared  with  prussiate  of  potash  under  a  negative,  a  boiling 
solution  previously  saturated  with  bichloride  of  mercury  is  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  ^e  picture  is  allowed  to  remain  iu  this  for 
two  or  Hiree  minutes,  and  tiwi  rinsed  in  pure  water;  after 
which  a  tx^og  solution  of  (j^uadroxalate  of  potash,  pre^ously 
saturated  cold,  is  poured  on  it,  when  a  fine  blue  colour  will  be 
developed  with  great  rapidity,  the  proof  must  then  be  wsshed 
in  pure  wat«^,  and  it  is  fixed.  To  obtain  fine  pure  red  toneti, 
paper  prepaz^d  with  nitrate  of  uranium  must  bo  heated  to  a 
tempenture  of  about  1 20  degrees  before  exposure  to  the  light ;  its 
action  in  this  case  being  more  prranpt  on  tlu  prussiate  of  potash. 

ThIBD  ExPOBITIOV  of  the  FBENCH  PUOTOOBAFHIC  So- 

ciETT. — The  third  Bxpoedtion  of  the  French  Photi^raphic 
Sodety,  announced  for  the  month  of  Febnnuv,  is  postponed 
until  April,  1869.  Consequentiy  intending  exhibitors  should 
send  their  pictures  (carriage  psid)  by  the  15th  Mutih  at  latest^ 
to  M.  Murtin  Laulerie,  Secretary  of  the  Sodety,  Bue  Drouot^ 
11 ;  who  will  take  chsrge  of  theiiL  and  forward  them  to  -the 
place  selected  for  the  exhibltitm.  Wishing  to  give  to  this  £x- 
poidtion  all  the  importance  and  interest  possible,  the  society 
invites  all  photographers,  native  and  foreign,  to  send  picture^ 
in  order  to  form  on  Exposition  really  universal,  where  the  pip> 
gress  made  by  the  art  in  each  country  may  be  ^predated.  All 
works  sent  will  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  special 
jury,  who  will  decide  as  to  their  admission.  This  jury  will  be 
named  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  list 
published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Bmlletut,  with  the  regida- 
■tions  of  the  E^oiition.  ^         •  . 
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ILLUMnrATID  PAPER  STBKXOOBAHS. 

Sra,— "P.  H.  O.'a"  inqnires  in  vol  .i.  p.  177,  "Whttt  is 
the  "best  mj  to  procure  the  srani-tnnsparent  ac  Ulamiiuited 
stereo.  sHdea  on  paper?  " 

Perbape  the  following  plan  vonld  be  found  usefal : — ^Take 
a  poeitive  of  the  slide  on  wet  collodion  in  the  camera  the 
same  axe  aa  the  n^ative;  then,  when  dry  and  varnished, 
cover  the  positive  with  Archer's  transferring  varnish  (gutta 
percha  diwolved  in,  benzole),  warming  the  glass  that  the 
gatta  p^ha  may  dry  transparent.  Then  cut  thin  negative 
paper  (avoiding  the  water  mark)  lai^er  than  the  pomtive, 
and  Bmad  gum  evenly  over  the  paper.  Then  having  placed 
tbe  gum  in  water  till  the  film  is  disengaged,  torn  it  over, 
Mid  let  it  float  perfisctly  anwoth  on  the  Burfitce  <Hf  the 
inter.  Iben  take  a  bottle  (with  a  cork  in  it),  and,  with  a 
■mooth  Borfiioe  (the  bottle  ahonld  be  largo  enough  to  allow 
the  positive  to  go  nrand  it,  and  leave  a  space  between  <he 
two  ends),  place  the  bottle  uodemeath  the  poutive,  so  that 
when  lifted  up  irom  the  water  it  will  be  rolled  quite  smooth 
nmod  the  bottle.  Then  remove  the  mmsture  from  the  pod- 
tiTe  and  the  bottle  with  blotting  paper,  and  carefully  place 
one  end  of  the  positive  on  to  the  gummed  paper,  then,  by 
slowly  rolling  the  bottle  with  slight  meesure,  the  positive 
will  adhere  to  the  paper  without  the  chanoe  of  air  bubbles, 
and  will  have  the  same  side  on  the  paper  that  was  on  the 
glass.  The  paper  when  dry,  if  not  considered  sufficiently 
tnnqiarent,  may  be  varnished  or  waxed.  The  positive  may 
■In  be  ooloaied  on  the  paper  side  with  traaqiarent  colonrs. 
Hie  most  be  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  marg^  round 
the  poBitiTe,  which  xamt  be  divided  in  the  oentare  of  the 
qiaoe  between  the  two  peturee,  that  each  lecture  mav  have 
a  margin  round  it.  They  should  then  be  moanted,  txie  left 
hand  {octore  to  the  right  of  the  other,  on  a  skeleton  mount, 
that  is,  the  parts  where  the  idotores  are  to  be  should  be  cut 
out  the  same  aise  as  the  pictures,  and  dieyshoold  be  attached 
to  the  edges  by  gumming  the  paper  margin. 

The  mount  is  necessary  because  the  pictures  would  curl 
up  unless  fbstened  to  something  rigid.  The  mount  should 
be  rather  thick. 

I  think  theae  tnuuparent  collodion  posttivea  on  paper 
would  be  superior  to  any  printed  on  the  paper  and  varnished 
w  waxed. 

Beig^.  Thomas  Babhitt. 


TONINa  BATH. 

Sib, — ^Tbe  beet  toniog  bath  I  ever  met  with  is  com* 
poeed  of 

Chloride  of  gold   1  grain. 

Carbonate  of  soda   1  araehoi. 

Citric  Mid    20  goAot. 

Water   '   ...  12oiiiioeB. 

Mix  and  waim  till  it  sli^tly  changes  coloiir ;  use  whilst 
warm. 

The  pictures  are  washed  for  a  few  minutes  from  free 
nitrate,  and  then  put  into  the  toning  bath,  care  being  taken 
as  to  bubbles,  &c.  They  are  fully  toned  in  about  half  a 
Biinute,  or  even  leas.  Afterwards  they  are  washed  and  put 
into  h^.,  4  oonoes  to  a  pint,  and  wadied  as  ormI. 

Now  I  find  this  bath  very  alow  when  cold,  or  an  hoar  or 
t«o<dd.  A  day  <M,  it  is  quite  uaeleni  even  when  wanned 
vp.  Is  there  a  ronedy  far  this?  or  must  it  be  thrown 
away,  and  a  fterii  ba^  made  ?  Can  i^o3d  be  added  to  it 
with  adrant^p?  I  find  that  this  addition  does  not  improve 
it  in  any  way.  S.  S.  B. 

[The  bath  can  only  be  used  when  freshly  made,  as  the 
citrate  cS  soda  padually  re-acts  on  the  chloride  of  gold,  and 
reduces  it,  ccmsequently  a  verv  little  should  be  used  at  a 
t^noe.  A  good  plan  will  be  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  gold 
in  half  of  tbe  water,  and,  the  other  substances  in  the 
mnainder,  and  mix  ti^ethar,  in  equal  prc^ntionB,  just 
6D0iigh  Cor  pwacpt  use.] 


SEZ.V-ACTINa  LETKLUKG  STANn. 

Deab  Sir, — ^WUl  you  suggest  to  the  makers  of  photo- 
graphic appaiatn  that  they  may  supply  a  want  (and,  what 
18  more  to  the  parpoee,  put  something  in  their  own  pockets) 
by  making  a  self-acting  levelling  stand.  I  mean  a  triangle 
with  three  poiata  as  usual  on  which  to  support  the  plate,  but 
resting  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  and  coUbected  with  a  heavy 
bob  underneath,  not  heavier,  howev^,  than  is  necessary. 
This  mi^t  be  done  in  the  space  occupied  by  an  ordinary 
stand. 

When  working  inside  a  carriage  the  usual  stand  is  put 
out  of  level  every  time  the  horse  shakes  his  head  or  wags  nia 
tail — ^which  occurs  every  ten  seconds  in  hot  weather ;  and  it 
is  very  provoking  to  find,  when  w<ffkinga  laige  j^te,  that 
all  the  pyrogfttlic  is  tOted  over  one  comer  fadKve  one  has 
time  to  stop  it. 

Something  of  the  kind  was  introduced  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  it  was  for  a  different  purpose,  and  was  too  clumsy 
ever  to  come  much  into  use. — Yours  truly, 

W.  R.  Sbdgfikld. 


STBRKOSCOPIC  CAMERA. 

Sir, — I  may  take  the  opportunity  to  describe  an  im- 
promptu stereoscopic  camera,  to  the  "  invention  "  of  which 
I  was  driven  by  neoeesity."  Being  desirous  of  taking  some 
double  pictures,  and  havmg  nothing  but  the  ordinary  camera 
with  me,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  my  slide  had  no  lateral 
motion,  the  only  altonative  was  to  put  one  to  my  leoB. 
For  this  purpoae  I  cut  a  slit  in  ^e  front  of  my  camera ; 
overlapping  this,  and  running  in  a  groove,  I  jAaoed  a  slide, 
in  the  centre  of  which  I  screwed  my  lens.  It  thus  moved 
freely  from  side  to  side.  By  sawing  through  the  centre  of 
the  ^diug  shutter  of  the  camera,  I  was  enabled  to  take  both 
joctuies  utemately  upcm  the  same  pUto,  diifting  the  lois 
right  and  left  as  requu^d. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  arrangement  might  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  the  ordhiaiy  stereoscopic  camera.  By  its 
use  but  one  lateral  movement  is  required ;'  thus  doing  away 
with  the  neceanty  of  shifting-tablra,  or  any  other  arrange- 
ment— except  the  twin  lenses  for  taking  double  pictures. 

Bayswater.   H.  T.  T. 


fothergill's  process. 

Sir, — I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Nicol  as  to  the  wonderfully  rajnd  pictures  he  has  obtained 
by  the  above  procees,  viz.,  with  a  7- inch  focUs  tens,  stop, 
40  seconds'  exposure,  5  weeks  old,  &c.  Now,  I  have  tried  with 
averysimilar  mixture  of  albumen — but,  altlwugfa  it  was  beaten 
to  a  froth,  it  did  not  obtain  a  negative,  with  a  4i-inch 
focuB  lena,  \  atop,  in  tnight  sunlight,  in  len  than  S  minutes ; 
and  sereial  friends  have  found  even  9  minutes  not  too  long. 
Feihaps  it  may  be  urged  that  my  oc^odion  must  be  slow. 
I  thiu  not :  10  seccmds  will  be  sufficient  time  with  the 
above  nUs^  to  get  a  good  negative.  So  I  fancy  Mr.  Nia>l 
must  have  made  a  mistake ;  for  the  collodion  I  use  is  nearly 
similar  in  ingredients  to  that  mentioned  by  him,  with  this 
difference  in  my  favour — I  use  5  ether,  alcohol  3,  which 
increasee  the  rajttdity  by  1,  making  the  odlodicm  more 
powdoy.  One  of  Detox. 


VJONETTE  GLASS. 

Sir, — *  *  •  4  asks  for  a  Ednnde  method  of  making  a 
vignetto  ^lam.  The  tmly  one  <h  any  real  value  is  that  of 
taking  a  mat  of  the  required  shape,  and  laying  it  on  to  a 
piece  of  ciurdboard  the  size  of  the  printing  frame ;  cut  out 
the  onboard  to  the  shape  of  the  mat,  place  the  native 
and  paper  in  the  frame  as  usual,  then  on  the  glass  of  the 
fruue  (outside)  affix  the  cardboard,  placing  the  hole  over 
the  portnut,  first  placing  a  little  cotton  wool  round  the  edge 
<^  tM  hfAe ;  affix  cardboard  to  the  frame  by  pins,  &c.  • 
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TO  CONVERT  A  POSITIVE  INTO  A  NEGATIVK. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  will  be  worth  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  readers : — ^To  turn  a  positive  into  a  negative, 
prepare  the  plate,  and  expose  as  for  a  posilive ;  develop  with 
phototsulphate  of  iron,  ana  wash  clean ;  again  pour  over  the 
plate  some  pyrogallic  acid  deveioping  aoluthn ;  waehi  as 
tor  a  N^d'tw,  which  you  will  ae»  you  have  ^ot. 

  C.  Pi  B. 

SYNOPSIS  OV  PHOTOaRAPHIC  PR0CB6SRS.— WKT  GOIXODK^ 
POSITITE8, 

Clean  i>late8. 

Coat  with  collodion. 

Xmmorae  in  bath  in  same  vay  ss  negative. 

Flace  in  shde.        '  . 
Expose. 

l>evelop  (3*  to  10^. 
Wash  dinctly. 
Fix. 

Wash  veil. 
Dry. 

Vamiah. 

Devel(^»ng  BoluUon : — 

Protoanlphate  of  iron    12  ^ninii. 

Acetic  aud  .i,      ...   i      ...     15  miniiBi. 

Alcohol    10  „ 

Water    ...  lonnco. 

4  drachms  for  a  pUU  of  20  iqiiare  Inches. 

Fixing  section : — 

CranMeof  potasaium    lOgrdns. 

Watw       ..k   >t      1  ounce. 

  H.  S.  I. 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  IPHOTOGnAPHY. 

Bo  not  believe  all  that  inventors  state  about  the  perfec- 
tion of  thdr  processes. 

3>o  not  store  sensitive  dry  plaice  in  deal  boxes. 

Do  not  allow  the  distance  between  the  m-itex  and  camera 
to  be  less  than  6  fbet. 

Do  not  tilt  the  camei'a  upwards,  but  always  keep  it  lun-i- 
sontal. 

Do  not  plant  the  leg?  of  the  camera-stand  too  close 
together. 

Do  not  fix  o(dlodioB  nwatives  vith  (qpuiide  ui  potaasnm, 
in  prefiwenoe  to  l^pemi^Aite  of  soda. 


ANSWBHS  TO  MINOB  QTTBBIBS. 

TR1N9PABBITT  GtASS  Bterboqeahs.— ilftffrt,  Vory  etcel- 
lent  transparent  glass  atereograms  have  bften  taken  by  us  in  the 
following  way  some  years  ago: — Ooat  a  glass  plaVwith  collo- 
dion uoiodised,  hut  oontaiulng  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  aa 
if  tiie  iodising  solutiwi  had  bwtt  added  to  it  Wlien  It  has  set, 
immerse  in  a  dish  <tf  dean  wiriier,  and  after  allowing  it  toremun 
there  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  remove  it ;  and  after  washing  it 
slightly  in  tresh  water,  rest  it  agutttt  a  wall,  on  {dotting  paper, 
to  drain.  After  the  plates  have  drained  far  a  few  minutM,  bat 
are  still  wet  on  the  surface,  pour  over  once  or  twioe  &e  foUew- 
ing  mixture: — 

Albaraw       ...     .„     „   10  oimaes. 

Common  lalt   100  gralni. 

^his  must  have  been  previously  beaten  up  to  a  froth,  al- 
lowed to  settle,  and  then  filtered.)  Then  rest  them  up  against 
a  wall,  on  blotting  paper,  to  dry :  tiiey  will  keep  in  a  dry  place 
for  mouths.  When  required  to  be  used,  dip  into  a  baui  con- 
taining 30  gnuns  of  nitrate  of  ulver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  drain, 
and  dry  in  the  dark.  Dzpose  under  a  negative  in  a  pressure 
thune  to  the  fbll  rays  of  the  sun  until  strongly  printed;  proceed 
in  the  subsequent  ojiwalioiu  as  if  the  jActnre  were  an  «lbn- 
memsed  p^to:  pontive^  employing  the  Bsme  toning  and  fixity 
baths. 

•  Satueated  Souttton  of  Gallic  Acre.— A  T.  P.  Tour 
solution  of  gallic  acid  has  not  been  anythii^  like  saturated,  if 
prepared  menly  by  placing  ui  exoess  of         odd  in  water, 


diaking  tar  five  minute^  and  then  flUeriog.  The  way  you 
must  do  is  to  place  about  half  an  ounce  into  a  stoppered  bottle, 
holding  about  a  quwt,  and  thmi  to  oompfotety  fill  it  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Prepare  it,  if  possiUcs  some  days  before  requiring 
to  use  it,  shaking  it  up  now  and  then  ;  by  the  end  of  this  time  it 
will  be  rOiUy  a  saturated  solution,  and  will  have  grei^  develop- 
ing energy  in  tiie  oalotype  process.  When  required  for  use, 
flltttr  off  as  mwHL  u  is  wanted,  and  fill  up  the  botUe  irith  fresh 
water.  It  win  be  as  well,  also,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
ingress  qf  air,  to  let  the  botHe  stand  upside  down,Testuigonthe 
rtopper,  in  a  eenet.  It  vifl  fliui  keep  good  fbr  mmttu. 

To  Det  Guh-cottoh  EAPiDLT. — P^.  Do  not  attempt  to 
drv  your  gun-cotton  r^idly^  before  a  fire,  but  proceed  in  the 
foflowing  way: — After  washing,  place  it  in  the  folds  of  a  clean 
okrt^,  and  wnng  it  out  ss  dry  is  possible ;  then  place  the  cotton 
in  alcohol,  loosen  the  fibres  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod;  ttea 
take  it  ottt^  press  tiie  aloehcu  from  %  wring  it  out  as  dry  ae 
poatfde  ii^  a  olotfa,  and  pi<^  it  c|uite  loose,  in  a  few  minutes  it 
will  be  quite  diy.  An  enterprismg  Amerioan  bis  tskea  out  a 
patent  sa  Oia  above.  

TO  C0EBBSP0NDENT3. 

(9>  Some  compltlnts  having  bean  made  by  oar  gnbtcribera  oa  to  the  noa- 
iwdpl  of  the  "  Photoobjiphiic  Niwb,"  tlie  pobUShen  be(t  reepectftiHy  to 
noU^  that  every  care  b  bdwD  on  their  part  to  Inntre  ponctusl  tad  comet 
dUp^cb.  AE  oompUInta  tfioidd,  therefore,  be  nudfc  to  the  Poet  O&m 
aattioritles. 

KoMA.— If  you  use  ftised  nitrate  of  aUvcr,  It  ahoi^  be  MaOf  adttiiUted  wint 
acctlo  add.  Oood  crystdllaed  nltraU  wlU,  however,  do  very  w«n  Ibr  p<Mi- 
tlve printing.  Wehavehadnoexpcrient*  In  tha  "new  pn>ceea"ueDtioi»d 
by  onr  contemporary.  The  pqwr  yov  alladfl  to  Is  very  good,  but  we  do  not 
know  witat  are  tta  apodal  advontagoa. 
n.  a.  L— 1.  Your  boat  pbin  for  obtalDing  ndtioad  photograiA*  of  mapa, 
wUI  be  to  uae  iret  collodion ;  a  abigle  lens,  stopped  down  by  moans  c<  ■ 
(-tnch  diaphragm  In  front  of  it ;  and  to  have  the  sun  shlnfaig'  on  to  the  map. 
t.  Water  ctrionrai  bat  only  thoae  whieh  drr  tnunaparent.  S.  One  part  of 
hydrodilork  add  and  fonr  of  water,  mbbed  on  with  flndy  powdered  batb 
brick  and  a  piece  of  flannel;  ivlien  bngfat,  wash  wllh  plenty  of  water. 
Y.  Z.^laitaM  gina  b  the  beat  coment  w«  know  of  ft>r  nutening  gtaaa. 
PerluqM  Bome  «»reapoiidenU  would  Otvoor  aa  wttb  tbair  experteooe  on  thl« 
point,  aa  oars  has  been  rather  limited? 
B.  D.— Ybvr  best  plan  wilt  be  to  conaalt  some  (rfiotoffraphte  Mend  wbo  wfQ 
take  the  tronble  to  test  yoor  bath.   With  the  sUgbt  knoiriedga  of  photo> 
graphy  which  you  possess,  yon  have  acted  rashly  hi  adding  so  many  cbainl- 
cals  to  j-oor  bath ;  stIU,  we  wonld  not  advise  yoa  to  discard  ft  nntll  tocoA 
~  hand  has  tried  whetber  It  cannot  m  tarongtat  again  Into  wmUng 


W.  A  H.— Hie  law  of  artlsUc  copyright  Is  at  present  in  a  vBr>-  rtgne  state, 

bat  we  are  docMedly  of  oplnimi  that,  wore  you  to  sdl  photographle  Imprea- 

■Ions  of  oc^yrljrht  engravinn,  yon  woald  render  ytrarselfUaiUe  to  Ivdpio- 

ceedtogs  for  InfHngenient  of  copyright. 
<3.  W.  ».— With  ordinary  caution  the  V^nr  of  diloTotbnn,  which  would  be 

inhaled  whilst  nsing  it  to  take  off  the  black  ramlsh  from  a  glaas  poaWrei, 

would  not  be  Iniorioua, 
A.  BmunN'icu.— Ibe  effect  yon  menUon  b  {srodnced  by  Aotprarisf,  this  yoa 

can  have  done  fbr  yoa  by  sending  the  pletarcs  lo  a  wholeaala  stationer  or 

copper-plate  printer.    We  prefer  Btarch  pasta  fbr  monnttaig  stanognm 

Your  first  production  Is  very  creditable. 
S.  TATun.— We  hope  aotm  to  be  able  to  give  aome  flirtber  Infbnnation  on  the 

snbject  of  yoar  Icltor. 
Ibox  has  a  lam  quantity  of  pnre  protosolphale  of  Iron  whidi  be  wishes  to 

dispose  of.   He  had  better  nn>ly  to  one  of  tho  phoiograpUo  dmatats  wbooe 

addresaes  will  be  found  bi  our  advertising  pagesi 
J,  PATBBsmL— >M1  that  b  known    importance  renecting  tke  envloynoit  of 

nitrate  of  nranlam  fbrphotographte  irarpoees  wfll  be  fbnnd  In  tin  "PHO- 

TooRAPHic  Kiws."  We  do  not  think  the  print  yon  meutlon  waa  taken  bf 

Itsmcana 

A  IlcRTON. — Your  first  qncstlon  has  been  already  answered  In  (talL  WoalA 

It  not  be  as  well  to  hy  IT  your  bath  be  Injured  before  asking  fbr  a  nmeif^ 
H.  a  J.— rater  the  bath  and  add  a  few  dropa  of  aoetle  aoU 
O.  H.— An  onUnaiy  anacbroautio  |lasB  almtlaf  to  a  speofde  km  b  what  la 
referred  to.  The  tdeaoope  dcacrlbed  has  no  pretenksM  to  nudi  beyond 
cheapness. 

Oommantcattona  declined  with  tbaaks!— J.  M.— P.  W.  W.— S.  A.  H.— • 

Hawker. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  either  waA  as  w« 
are  onatde  to  gl^  or  It  has  appeared  in  recent  nmnbers  of  the  "TmOKO- 
eupHio  Niwi  C.  B.— W.  iL— J.  U.— F.  B.— A8ce_An  Old  ttagm. 
— B.  0.  a— Xmas.— T.  H.-P.  A.  Y.  Z.^W.  0. 

Isi  TtM!— J.  T,— Moma.— H.  a  J.— T.  W.— Tlnlnr.— An  Amatesr.-^ 
OwtnthUan. 

On  acooont  oTtiie  Immense  anmber  of  Inqmrtont  letters  wo  receive,  we  cannot 
proiabe  Immediate  answeara  to  qneriaa  of  no  general  liuereat. 


*.*  AH  editorial  oommtrolcatlonirtioBld  be  oddresaed  to  Kr.  CaooKn.au« 
of  Meears.  CaessU,  Hetter,  and  Qalpln.  L«B«Ue  Sanvi^a  Ysrd.  Private  Isttew 
fbr  lite  Bfitor,  IT  MUnased  to  tbe  offln,  ihoaU  be  marind  "  privite." 


THE  PHOTOOBAPSIC  NEWS  AUIAKACK  bdngneailyoiaorpiliit. 
persons  deelrous  of  pesaeaslng  this  popular  work  are  requested  to  Annrard 
their  orders  fanmedlately  to  Messrs.  CasseU,  Pett*,  kadOalpIn,  PMoTOOumO 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
GELATINE  PAPER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Now  that  attention  is  being  drawn  in  the  photographic 
TTOTld  to  the  employment  of  other  transparent  media  tiian 
glass  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  Bupport  for  the  collodion 
film,  ire  vouhl  draw  attention  to  the  substance  known  in 
commerce  as  gelatine  paper,  as  possessing  qunlitia  of 
tranapareDey,  flexibility,  and  toughness,  which  cannot  fail 
to  recommend  it  to  all  photographers.  Its  general  em- 
pkyment  was  eugeeeted  hy  H.  Dobell,  Esq.,  in  a  paper 
c(»amiiDicBted  to  we  Royal  Sodety,  and  it  ia  firom  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  that  -we  luiTe  made  t^  foIlowioK 
extracts.  The  author  hag  pointed  out  several  rery  luefiU 
aiq;dlcationB  of  this  sabstanc^  but  has  omitted  all  remarks 
as  to  it8  arolicabihty  to  photography ;  its  employnient,  how- 
erer,  in  toe  Tarious  branches  of  our  art  is  so  obvious  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  do  more  than  mention  ila 
many  good  qualities  to  our  readers. 

The  object  of  the  commonication  is  threefold : — 

1.  To  point  out  the  properties  of  a  material  called 
gelatine  ^per,  which  render  it  applicable  as  a  medium 
for  colouring  Itg^t. 

2.  Through  the  means  of  gelatine  paper  to  introduce 
the  use  of  coloured  hght  in  the  arts  &t  the  i^eserTation  of 
the  sight  of  artisans. 

3.  To  introduce  the  use  of  gelatine  paper  for  the  relief 
of  persons  suflering  from  impair^  vision ;  for  Ihe  preservation 
of  the  sight  of  travellens,  and  of  all  those  who  are  much 
engaged  in  reading. 

rhia  material  was  invented  in  1829  by  the  late  M.  Grenet, 
of  Rouen,  and  was  exhibited  by  him  in  ita  present  state  of 
perfection  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  But  up  to  the 
.IMresent  time  it  has  not  been  successfully  applied  to  any  more 
uaeAil  purposes  than  the  manufacture  of  artificul  flowers, 
mddresB-eorda,  tracing  paper,  wafers,  wrappers  of  confec- 
tionery, and  the  like. 

It  IS  commonly  manufactured  in  shccta,  measuring  22 
inches  in  kngth,  and  IQ  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  sold 
at  a  low  price;  but  the  sheets  can  as  easily  be  made  of  any 
dimensionB  not  exceeding  those  of  which  plate-glass  is 
capaUe.  It  can  be  made  of  any  thickness,  from  that  of  the 
finest  tisEne  paper  upwards.  It  may  be  obtained  as  trans- 
parent as  the  best  glass,  and  more  free  from  colour,  or  from 
all  colours  and  shades  of  colour,  without  interfering  with  its 
transparency.  It  is  exceedingly  light,  and  may  he  bent  or 
rolled  ap  without  injury.  It  can  he  cut  with  sciasora  like 
ordinary  paper,  and  may  easily  be  stitched  with  a  needle  and 
thread.  By  means  of  an  aqueons  solution  of  gelatine,  it 
can  be  made  to  adhere  accurately  to  plates  of  glass  without 
any  interference  with  its  transpuency.  When  varnished 
with  collodion  it  becomes  perf^uy  watarfooof,  more  pliable, 
capable  of  bearing  a  considaable  degree  of  heat  withont 
injury,  and  itstransparpt^  is  not  affected.  Snch  being  the 
properties  of  the  material,  the  following  are  enumerated  by 
the  anthor  as  stnne  of  the  forms  in  which  he  8Uffl;est8  that 
it  may  be  eniqployed,  and  in  which  it  has  already  been  found 
usefhl. 

1.  A  small  sheet  of  very  pale  green  or  blue  gelatine 
paper,  to  be  used  in  reading.  The  sheet  is  simply  to  be  laid 
trpon  the  page  of  the  book,  and  the  reading  to  be  conducted 
through  the  coloured  medium.  If  used  in  a  faint  light,  the 
reading  paper  is  to  be  remored  a  little  from  the  IkkA  to  admit 
niore  Ugnt  beneath  it. 


2.  A  sheet  of  gelatine  pajier  of  pale  green  sot  in  a  liglii 
frame,  and  placed  like  a  ):ujrccn  before  the  window  or  lamp 
of  the  engraver,  the  watchmaker,  the  jeweller,  and  the  like ; 
thus  providing  a  light  of  genial  coloiu>,  in  vlddi  titey  may 
porsuc  their  occupations. 

8.  A  similar  appliance  to  the  last  mentioned  for  the  use 
of  needlewomen .  For  this  purpose  screens  are  to  be  provided, 
both  of  green  and  of  blue  gelatine  paper,  so  that  the  white 
materials  employed  in  needlework  may  be  changed  into  a 
pleasant  green  by  the  screen  of  that  colour,  flic  yellow 
materials  to  a  green  by  the  blue  screen,  and  by  one  or  other 
of  these  screens  the  reds  softened  down  into  Tideta  or 
browns. 

4.  For  either  of  the  last  two  purposes  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  gelatine  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  window  glass  of 
the  apartment,  thus  colouring,  if  necessary,  all  the  light 
admitted  during  the  day-time. 

5.  Shndes  for  the  eyes  in  certain  affections  of  the  Mght, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  green  or  blue  silk  and  card  shades 
worn  by  many  persons.  The  gelatine  p^psr,  being  trans- 
parent, will  allow  the  wean^  to  see  his  way  abou^  at  the 
same  time  that  the  eyes  are  protected  from  a  glaring  light. 
This  may  be  especially  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  dearad  not 
only  to  shade  a  diseased  eye,  but  also  to  protect  its  nerves 
from  strong  light  admitted  by  the  sound  eye.  When  not 
only  coloured  light  but  a  certain  degree  of  darkness  Is 
required,  this  can  be  readily  and  delicately  graduated  by 
employing  shades  of  different  depths  of  colour. 

6.  MaMS  of  gelatine  mpor,  for  protecting  the  eyes  of 
traveUers  against  the  glare  of  anow-fields  and  of  saildy 
des^ts. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.' 

BY  MM.    WAVANHE    AKI>    A.  OIRARD. 

OX  8EN.SITISIS0 — (jcontihtud). 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Slrcnffth  of  the  Bath — (confiiiiieir). — 
We  will  lirst  occupy  ourselves  with  tlio  cause  to  which 
the  clearness  and  vigour  are  owing.  In  this  case  we  aro 
assisted  by  chemical  analysis,  which  gives  us  the  key  of 
the  phenomenon.  If,  in  feet,  we  prepare  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  a  solution  containing  5  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and 
afterwards  cut itinto-tlu-ce  parts,  and  place  one  on  a  bath 
composed  of  8  per  cent,  of^  nitrate  of  Mlver,  another  on  a 
bath  of  12  per  cent.,  and  the  third  on  a  bath  of  18  per 
cent.,  we  see  at  once,  when  converted  into  positives,  the 
verification  what  we  have  announced  on  the  subject  of 
clearness  and  colouring.  If  we  estimate  the  quantity  o£ 
silver  ^ed  by  papers  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have 
pointed  out,  we  see  that,  for  a  given  paper,t  each  sheet  pro- 
pared  on  the  bath 

At  18  per  cent,  contains  O-CTCi  of  metallic  hilver 

At  12  per  cent.  coDtatns   O-O.^  „ 

At  tl  per  cent,  contains   0-467  „ 

Hence  it  follows  that  ths  proof  is  clear  and  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silver  it  contains.  Now,  if  we 
consider  that  these  three  pieces  of  paper  were  «dted  in  an 
identical  manner,  that  cacn  of  them  consequently  contained 


•  ConUmied  from  p.  106. 

t  We  consider  It  nixeitary  to  rcnUnd  our  rewlen,  that,ii  bath  of  n  sivon 
rIcbncM  nu-y  give  different  rcanlts  with  papen  ot  OiflVronL  Bwoatlj, 


a  like  quantity  of  chloride  of  Bodium,  that  this  camtot  exist 
in  a  free  state  iu  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  Bilver, 
and  that,  ctmseqaently,  each  of  them  contuned  a  like  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  silver,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  diflerenccs 
in  richnen  of  alvor,  which  are  alone  pointed  out,  are  due  to 
the  differences  in  the  quantity  of  nitrate  in  excess,  as  not 
onlT  was  this  the  sole  point  of  difference  in  ihe  conditions 
under  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  but  it  also 
seems  more  natural  to  asciibe  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  dif- 
ferences observed  in  the  result. 

It  ia  easy  to  verify  the  influence  which  an  excesa  of  nitrate 
of  flilvCT  exercises  on  the  value  of  a  proof.  Take  a  sheet  of 
papw,  and,  after  salting  and  sensitifiing  it  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  divide  it  into  two  parts;  wash  one  of  the  halves  in 
several  qnantities  of  distills  water,  so  as  to  remove  from  it 
all  the  excees  of  free  nitrate  o^wlver,  while  the  otlier  is  left 
just  as  it  has  been  prepai-ed ;  then  expose  the  two  halves 
under  the  same  native,  and  great  differences  will  at  once 
be  observed.  The,  first  half,  which  contains  nothing  but 
chloride  of  silver,  will  be  acted  upon  more  qoickly  than  the 
second,  it  will  rapidly  attain  a  violet-gray  tint ;  but  this 
point  ODoe  attained,  it  doee  not  go  beyond  it,  and  the  proof 
win  be  finally  didl,  nnifonn,  and  without  colour. 

The  Kcond  half  wiU  make  slower  progress  at  first,  but 
once  began  it  will  proceed  rapidly  enough ;  the  blacks  will 
mount  in  tone,  wlule  the  whites  will  be  well  preserved,  and, 
finally,  an  (ordinary  proof  will  be  obtained. 

The  influence  exercised,  therefore,  by  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  is  evident ;  but  after  demonstrating  its  existence,  and 
establishing  its  rule,  an  important  point  remains  to  be  deared 
up,  viz.,  the  explanation  of  this  role.  To  arrive  at  this,  we 
ground  our  obsCTvations  on  two  points ; — 

1.  The  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  diminishes  the 
sensibility  of  the  chloride.  That  is  a  fact  which  experiment 
has  proved  to  us,  and  a  fact  that  every  one  may  easily  verify, 
by  precipitating  in  two  glasses  a  obtain  quantity  ca  salted 
solution  by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  washing  om  of 
the  precipitatai  by  decantation,  and  enMsing  both  of  them 
to  BcJar  ^[ht,  the  one  containing  chloride  in  suspcinsion 
in  irater,^ie  other  containing  chlcHide  in  Buspension  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate.  It  will  be  then  seen  that  the  first 
colours  more  rapidly  than  the  second. 

2.  AVhen  a  sheet  of  paper  impr^g;nated  with  a  film  of 
chloride  of  silver  mixed  with  free  nitrate  is  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  chloride  at  its  surface  firat  blackens  by  reduction, 
but  tins  chemical  reaction  Uberat«e  a  certain  quantity  of 
chlorine  in  such  a  way  that,  by  successive  planes,  a  series 
of  films  of  chloride  of  ^Iver  are  formed,  and  it  is  to  this 
continued  reduction  of  these  successive  films  that  a  greater 
intensity  of  colouring  is,  in  part  at  least,  due. 

Beside  this,  in  albumenised  papers  eepecially,  a  combina- 
tion hitwrenee  between  the  nitrate  in  excess  and  the  organic 
matter:  in  albumen  it  is  insoluble,  as  everybody  knows; 
and  if  hitherto  this  fact  has  not  been  taken  sufficiently  into 
connderation,  it  exerdses  a  no  leai'impra'tant  effect  on 
the  photographic  result,  to  which  we  shall  refer  here- 
after. 

Hob  theory,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  exact,  and 
which  we  content  ourselves  at  present  by  enunciating,  we 
reserve  for  fhtiire  consideration  and  proof,  when  in  the  next 
number  we  consider  the  subject  of  insolation — ^t^  theory, 
we  say,  joined  to  the  first  observation  that  we  have  made, 
assists  in  e^^laining  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess. 

In  fact,  smce  the  chloride  of  silver  is  more  impressionable 
when  it  is  insolated,  it  will  be  conceived  that  its  reduction  is 
effected  more  quickly ;  also  that  a  light,  even  very  feeble, 
suffices  to  attack  it,  and  that  consequently  the  whites  tint 
themselves.  When  the  colouring  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  surface  is  coated  with  a  coloured  film  that  the  li^t  has 
a  difficulty  in  traversing;  but  for  that  the  frool  would 
increase  in  tone — equally  ererywhwe,  it  is  true,  stiU  it  would 
inerease  in  tone.  In  the  laboratories  this  &ct  is  verified 
mry  day :  on  abandtming  to  the  li^t  a  sufficiently  abimdant 


predpitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  its  surface  colours  by  reduc- 
tion ;  but  however  prolonged  the  action  may  be,  it  is  only 
necosary  to  raise  the  very  thin  film  to  find  the  subjacent 
part  perfectly  white  and  intact. 

(To  be  conti»ued.) 


THE  PHOTOGEN. 
We  confess  to  having  feHaslight  degree  of  prejudice  against 
this  invention,  arising  out  of  experiments  made  long 
since  with  some  of  the  "  Fhott^enic  compoation but  the 
importance  of  having  a  tight  which  diould  render  night 
photography  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  induced  us  to  visit 
the  Polytechnic  Institution  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  the 
flattering  opinions  which  bad  been  given  of  the  new  light 
in  the  daily  press  were  well  founded. 

Tlie  claiinfi  put  forward  in  favour  of  "  The  Photogen " 
are  many.  It  is  the  only  invention  by  means  of  which 
portnuts  can  be  obtained  at  night  equal  to  those  obtained  bj 
daylight, — ^for  there  af^iears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  French 
and  American  inventions  are  fitilnres ;  the  composi- 
tions hitherto  tried  in  this  country,  and  the  electric  hg^t, 
are  objectionable  for  obvious  reasons.  The  apparatus  is 
simple  in  its  construction  ;  it  is  in  shape  like  a  large  gla» 
lantern,  in  the  bottom  of  which  holes  are  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround 
the  burning  composition  in  the  crucible,  and  carry  off  the 
vapour  generated  through  a  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus, 
into  a  chimney  or  some  other  convenient  outlet.  It  is  inex- 
pensive in  its  working,  the  cost  of  taking  the  largest  sized 
portraits  being  about  twopence ;  "while  for  delicacy  of  shade, 
strength,  and  tone,  the  pictures  are  equal  to  the  finest  day 
specimens."  Indeed,  the  inventor  states,  that  on  dull  days  he 
invites  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  call  upon  him  to  have  thdr 
portraits  taken,  to  return  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  taken  by  means  of  his  artificul  Hght.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  uiat  if  all  that  is  stated  with  refqpect  to  this 
light  be  true,  there  is  hardly  uything  wanting  to  render  it 
p^ect ;  and  we  are  bonnd  to  sajr  tliat,  having  seen  pOTtraits 
produced  by  this  light  under  circumstances  more  favour- 
able than  exist  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  this  per- 
fection is  very  n^ly  attained.  We  have  before  us  portraita 
taken  by  the  Photogenic  Light,  which,  as  regards  delicacy  of 
finish  and  graduations  of  tone,  are  nearly  equal  to  the  very 
best  pictures  taken  by  daylight,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  that  we  have  ever  seen;  and  superior 
to  portraits  taken  by  daylight  under  circumstances  leas 
auspicious. 

The  manipulations  iu  no  respect  differ  fh>m  those  employed 
in  talcing  portraits  by  daylight ;  and  the  process  has  the 
addition^  advautage  of  being  certain  in  its  operation ;  in 
fact,  in  no  instance  did  we  obearre  a  failure  in  the  expni- 
ments  made  in  our  presence.  The  lime  of  exposure  in  the 
camera  is  regulated  by  the  tims  ocoujued  m  the  com- 
bustion of  the  oompositifair-thus  the  risk  of  over  or  under 
exposure  is  avoided,  and  the  sitter  is  not  annoyed  by  having 
to  sit  a  second  time— a  matter  of  some  impOTtanoe,  as  many 
people  are  somewhat  nervous  on  imdeivoing  the  operations 
of  "  having  their  likeness  taken,"  an<^  in  auoh  a  case,  the 
second  attempt  is  not  likely  to  be  more  successful  in'  pro- 
ducing a  good  portrait  tlum  the  first.  The  rapidity  of  the 
action  of  this  hght  is  surpriring  when  it  is  rememb^ed  that 
it  is  artificial,  fifteen  seconds,  smd  even  less,  bong  all  that  is 
required  for  the  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that,  however  agreeable  it 
may  be  to  visit  the  Polytechnic  Institution — and  its  attrac- 
tions are  great,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  thousands  who 
were  preeent  on  the  night  when  we  visited  it — it  is  not  the 
best  place  for  photographers  to  examine  nunutefy  the  merits 
of  '*  Tlie  Photogen ;"  its  cmalulitieB  as  an  illuminating  ag^t 
may,  however,  De  seen  to  oetter  advantage  there  thui  else* 
where. 

We  had  almost  fingottei^  to  mention^at  the  eya  of  the 
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ntt«r  are  in  no  waj  dazzled  by  the  briUiancy  of  the  light ; 
this  being  obrlated  by  the  int^reDtioD  of  a  blue  ghsa  and 
&n,  which  intercept  a  great  part  of  the  light,  while  they 
allow  the  greater  portion  of  the  actinic  rays  to  pass 
through. 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES* 

BY  DR.  A.  WBLLER. 

^HE  immeredon  of  a  piece  of  bread  in  champagne,  to  renew 
the  effervescence,  is  merely  an  example  of  the  contact  of  a 
freeh  surface  wiUi  the  gas :  in  a  short  time  it  ceases  to  have 
tluB  eflbct ;  but  if  a  fresh  piece  of  bread  is  used,  the  effer- 
veBcenoe  is  renewed  as  before.  The  difference  of  effect  be- 
tween this  and  a  piece  ofmetal  arises  from  the  superior  extent 
of  surfaces  presented  by  the  cavities  of  the  bread.  The  dis- 
engagement of  steam  from  boiling  water  by  platinum  foil  or 
any  other  solid  substance,  is  lifewise  of  the  same  nature. 
AAera  very  short  time  this  effect  ceases,  unless  renewed  by  a 
fresh  surface.  The  most  natural  enknation  of  these 
phenomeDa  is  to  refer  them  to  some  molecular  action  of  the 
■olid  upon  gas,  probably  of  a  mechanical  nature,  which  lasts 
a  Tcry  short  time,  when  the  solid  acquires  a  droit  de.  domicile 
in  the  Hquid,  and  becomes  perfecuy  inert.  M.  L^and, 
who  has  made,  some  correct  e^qperimenta  on  the  pomt  of 
ebullition  of  saline  Bolotions,  remarks,  that  platinum 
poBseBses  no  power  in  equalizing  ebullition  after  a  few 
moments,  when,  acccnding  to  him,  all  the  air  has  been 
expelled  from  its  sur&ce ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  zinc  and 
iron  will  act  as  long  as  they  are  present  in  the  liquid,  which 
he  attributes  to  their  power  of  decompceiug  water. 

Freviondy  to  showing  the  existence  of  the  same  action 
in  bodies  in  a  state  of  vapour,  I  will  make  a  short 
digression  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  vapours  in 
general.  The  term  vapour  is  commonly  applied  to  bodies 
in  three  different  conditions.  Int.  Hiat  of  temporary  gas 
difinaed  in  the  atmosphere.  2nd.  That  of  liquid  particles 
mechauically  suspended  there.  3rd.  That  of  solid  particles 
suspended  in  like  manner.  To  the  two  latter,  to  sp^k  more 
etHTectl;^,  may  be  apidied  the  term  of  fumes;  the  first 
oomraondB  to  the  iuntim  in  a  Squid,  uaA  the  otiiets  to 
that  <H  BuspeiMfm  in  the  same.  Aa  eumpke  Ihe  first 
ve  have  we  vapoon  of  water  while  in  an  invinble  state, 
and  those  of  bromine,  &c.  ;  of  the  second,  water  as  in 
mists,  fogs,  &c. ;  and  of  the  third,  the  vapours  of  arsenic 
and  o£  corroBiTe  sublimate.  Bodies  in  either  of  .^ese  con- 
ditUHU  pMacna  the  faculty  of  assuming  a  definite  crystalline 
farm  on  becoming  solid.  The  properties  of  the  gaseous 
vaponiB  are  so  wdl  known,  that  it  is  unnecessaiT  to  dwell 
upon  them  here.  The  second  class  of  liquid  globular 
vapours  or  fumes,  which,  as  we  have  said,  cause  those 
accumulations  known  under  the  name  of  fogs,  clouds,  or 
mists,  are  those  which  I  intend  at  present  to  examine,  as 
they  comprehend  the  theory  of  fixation  of  the  mercurial 
vapours  in  ihe  daguerreotype.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  vapour  or  mist  was  composed  of  minute  spherules  or 
globnka  a£  liquid  water,  and  in  Newton^  works  we  find 
evidence  that  sodi  was  1^  opinim.  Accozding  to  another 
view,  fint  advanced,  I  believe,  byDeSanaBaTe,toeu  vapours 
were  composed  of  veaicdeB  or  vwy  nunute  bnbUes,  exactly 
wcmMing,  on  a  small  scale,  the  common  soap  bubble :  this 
ofrinion  has  received  the  assent  of  Freenel  and  Berzelius, 
and  at  preaent  obtains  general  credence.  The  proo&  on 
which  it  is  considered  to  be  founded  are  principaBy  the 
observations  of  De  Saussure,  who  asserts  that  on  high 
mountains,  or  in  the  clouds,  he  has  been  able  to  detect  these 
air  veucles  with  the  naked  eye,  and  has  seen  them  burst  as 
they  came  in  contact  with  each  other.  Berzelius  recom- 
mends the  examination  of  the  vapour  of  water  over  a  dark 
Bur&ce,  such  as  that  of  ink,  with  a  lens  of  a  short  focus. 
He  Bays  that  veaiclee  may  be  detected  in  tlda  manna, 
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varying  in  size  from  ttVh^^^  *°  ttVh*'^  *°  inch,  which 
occasionally  burst  as  they  touch  each  other.  The  suspension 
of  clouds  is  also  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
vesicular  theory,  as  it  is  contended  that  li(^uid  spherules 
would  descend  to  the  ground  by  their  specific  gravity  in 
such  situations :  Fresnel,  indeed,  compares  the  globules  to 
small  balloons,  which  dilate  or  contract,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  they  contain. 

{To  be  continufd.) 


Crttkal  gofias. 

EXHIBITION  OP  THB  AKOHITBCTURAL  PHOTO&BAPaiC 

ASSOCUTION.* 
The  inspection  of  the  views  by  Cade  has  given  us  much  pleasure. 
These  views  are  small  <;ompared  with  those  we  luve  already 
noticed,  but  they  are  exquisitely  fine  in  tone  and  detiil.  "  The 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge"  (157)  is  very  clear  in  toue, 
and  the  perspective  is  very  effective;  even  the  ornamentation  at 
the  side  of  the  picture  is  clear  and  distinct.  "  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge  "  (158),  is  not  as  equal  in  tone  as  the  former. 
The  body  of  the  picture  is  too  dark,  while  the  turrets  at  the 
top  of  the  building  are  too  white.  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Tower, 
Trinity  CoU^"  (159),  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  photo^ph ;  in  it  we  see  great  equality  of  tone,  and  the 
tint,  which  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  adds  much  to  the  effect.  In 
the  photognpti  of  "St.  John's  College,  New  Buildiuj^ 
Cunbridge  "  0-^1),  there  is  a  particular  softness,  comlnned  with 
minute  microscopic  detail.  In  this  picture  there  is  greater  per- 
fection than  in  any  one  of  the  series,  and  it  is  particularly  free 
from  Bpotfl  and  defects.  "  Interior — Trinity  Library  "  (178),  is 
a  good  photogr^h  of  a  difficult  subject.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
very  strong  light  was  shiuing  through  the  windows  when  the 
photograph  was  being  taken.  This  does  much  to  spdl  the 
effect  of  a  picture,  aa  intense  light  always  destroys  effect.  The 
ceUiog  is  very  finely  given.  "  Walberswich  Church,  Suffolk  " 
(179),  is  a  w«l  executed  photograph,  and  has  much  more  fore- 
ground detail  thsA  many  of  Mr.  Cade's  pictures.  Altogether 
these  views  by  Mr.  Cade  do  him  great  credit,  and  we  hope  to 
see  some  more  by  the  same  artist  in  future  exhibitions.  The 
brilliant  and  beautiftil  photographs  by  Frith  of  Egyp^ 
scenery  are  already  so  well  known  to  the  mqorili^of  our  readers, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  on  our  part  to  criticise  them  at  any 
great  length.  They  possessed  such  merit,  and  received  such 
well  descnved  encomiums,  that  it  is  almost  matter  of  surprise 
that  any  one  shotdd  have  attempted  to  photograph  Cairo  so  soon 
after  Frith  had  done  it.  However,  we  have  here  a  series  of 
views  of  Cure  by  Bobertson  and  Beato,  not  so  large,  nor  yet 
so  beautiful,  as  those  of  Frith.  We  do  not  intend  goin^  into 
detail ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  have  all  the  oharactenstiaa  and 
peculiarities  of  oriental  photographs.  Many  of  the  views  are 
extremely  interesting,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
"Tomb  of  the  Mamelukes"  (198),  and  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Mame- 
lukes and  Caliphs  "  (203).  In  many  of  the  photographs  there  is 
great  nicety  of  detail,  and  generally  the  sites  are  well  selected. 

The  next  series  are  the  old  Spanish  vietrs  by  Lousada.  We 
are  astonished  to  see  these  photographs  here,  since,  apart  from  the 
interest  attaching  to  those  views  themselves,  there  la  nothing  to 
reoonunend  them  as  photognQ>h8,  and  they  are  very  bad  »b  archi- 
tectural studies;  for  inManee,  in  some  of  the  architectural 
viewfi  illuiitrated  there  is  really  a  gr«it  deal  of  fine  detul,  but 
in  the  photogn^hs  by  Lousada  there  is  nothing  but  masses  of 
black  and  wUte,  with  no  half-tone.  A  few  Oxford  views  by 
Cocke  are  very  mediocre  indeed.  They  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  comparison  with  Cade's  Cambridge  views;  or  even  vrith 
any  of  the  Oxford  views  we  have  seen.  They  have  E«ne  tew  good 
points,  but  are  generally  too  dark.  We  cannot  say  much  m  Uie 
sdectuin  of  the  site  for  the "  Bird's-eye  view  of  Westminster 
Abbey  "  (SSB) ;  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  artist's  ideas  by  the 
results,  wo  can  only  say  that  he  h^  attempted  to  take,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bird's-eye  view  of  tho  Abbey,  as  many  of  the 
interveniiLg  chimneys  as  could  be  got  into  the  picture.  Baldua's 
I'tiria  views  are  certainly  tho  worst  we  have  ever  seen  executed 
by  this  artist.   They  are  not  ckeax  in  tone,  nor  interesting  in 
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Bubject.  He  haa  introduced  into  one  an  artificial  sky,  which 
Tce  do  not  like.  Indeed,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  a 
photo^pher,  who  has  earned  i^uch  ivoll-de-served  laurels  as 
M.  Baldus,  has  allowecl  such  very  bad  pictures  to  leave  his 
studio. 

Takiufi;  the  jihotographs  as  they  are  catalogued,  we  next  come 
to  the  Eiripti:in  views  by  Tnth;  of  these  there  can  not  be 
two  oiiiiiiujis— Itipy  have  deservedly  established  the  repu- 
tntiou  of  Sfr.  Frith  a»  a  lirst-class  photographer.  Of  the 
English  views  by  the  same  artist,  we  cannot  speak  so  liigbly. 
There  if,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  a  decided  mannerism  in  them. 
They  are  treated  exactly  iu  the  same  way  as  the  Egyptian 
viowa :  each  photograph  having  a  great  intensity  of  black  and 
white,  and  looking  as  though  they  bad  been  taken  under  a 
«)orching  Eastern  sun.  This  is  a  fault  which  k  rendered 
more  strikingly  apparent  by  the  contra-st  it  ofl'ers  to  the 
Egyptian  view.-*.  In  the  Ea.stem  views  there  is  much  detail, 
while,  in  the  English  views,  foliage  is  rendered  in  black 
masses.  The  view  of  "Inverness"  (30S*)  is  a  most  faulty 
picture ;  it  is  full  of  apotti,  and  is  altogether  a  very  bad  photo- 
graph. The  water  in  the  foreground  is  especially  bad,  wliile 
the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river  appear  much  a»  though  spots 
of  i<oot  had  accidentally  fallen  on  the  negative.  There  is  an 
exquisite  little  view  here  by  Cade,  of  the  Terrace  at  Sir  William 
Miildleton's,"  which  we  arc  inclined  to  think  far  suqiosses  any 
of  those  pictures  alreaily  noticed.  The  views  by  Gutch,  the 
"Exterior  and  Interior  of  Holyrood  Chapel"  ("silF,  311g), 
are  not  equal  to  some  we  have  seen  by  this  artist. 

Since  the  e.'ihibition  of  the  photographs  of  the  Itoyal 
Engineers  at  South  Kensington,  \ro  are  not  enabled  to  perceive 
any  advance  in  the  manipulation  of  these,  military  pboto- 
graphers,  if  the  "  Rochester  New  Bridge,''  and  the  "  Rochester 
Cathedral"  (.311 H,  311k),  arc  to  he  taken  as  ppecimeus  of  pro- 
gress. 

And  now  wo  come  to  the  ninst  charming  series  of 
pictures  in  the  collection.  When  we  say  they  arc  executed  by 
Bedford,  need  we  say  more?  There  are  twelve  views  which 
have  been  "  taken  e."tpres.''ly  for  the  association,"  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  when  the  association  obtained  Mr.  Bedford's 
!ser\-ices,  they  ought  at  least  to  have  asked  him  to  have  chosen 
some  other  subject  than  "  Tintem  Abbey."  "VVe  have  had  this 
splendid  ruin  ad  nauseam.  The  only  thing  that  maizes  the 
]tresent  views  at  all  bearable,  is  the  astonishing  perfection  in 
which  they  are  rendered.  When  wo  compare  the  views  by 
Cocke  with  those  by  Mr.  Bedford,  we  are  then  enabled  to  judge 
how  far  Sir.  Bedford  can  surpass  all  other  photographers 
in  his  execution.  In  no  piece  is  this  so  perceptible  us  in  the 
"  View  of  the  Choir  looking  East"  (312),  and  in  the  same  view 
by  Cocke.  In  the  one  there  is  clearness  of  tone,  detail  in  the 
feline,  and  a  beautiful  perspective  half  tint  as  seen  through 
the  window  of  the  Abljcy  ;  the  foliage  in  the  background  is 
given  with  the  greatest  nicety :  while  in  the  other  we  have 
few  or  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Bedford's  photographs, 
and  the  foliage  as  seen  through  the  window  is  only  discernible 
in  small  patches.  "  Tlie  West  Door,  Tintern  Abbey  "  (321),  b 
a  marvellously  clear  photograph ;  even  the  large  nails  in  the  door 
are  easily  disccmibie.  But  decidediv  the  best  views  are  "The 
Donjon,  Raglan  Castle"  (315) ;  "The  Entrance  Gate,  Raglan 
Castle"  (317J.  In  these  we  can  see  almost  the  form  of  every 
leaf,  clear  without  even  the  aid  of  a  gla.^^;  all  the  foliage  is 
crisp,  and  every  sprig  of  the  delicate  tendrils  of  the  creeper  as  it 
reaches  upward,  looks  as  though  it  were  a  copy  of  some  finely 
pencilled  picture ;  indeed,  the  mass  of  foliage  seems  almost  to 
invite  one  to  put  one's  baud  &mong  the  leaves.  We  confess 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  do'  flill  justice  to  these  inimitable  photo- 
graphs. By  the  aid  of  a  magnifj-ing  gla.s8  the  detail  of  the 
grass  could  be  almost  seen.  No  photographer  who  exhibits 
in  the  present  collection  can  compare  with  Bedford  for 
the  clearness  nf  his  furcgronnds ;  whilst  the  lens  with  which 
these  vicHK  were  taken  must  be  ils  near  ij''t  f*'''tio"  t*-"  human 
nkill  conld  mako  it.  There  is  a  number  of  j'hoto'rraphs  here  by 
Mr.  Bedford  wliich  were  e.\hibitcd  in  1857.  They  are  beautiful, 
but  when  we  compare  them  with  the  new  pictures,  they  show  how 
decided  «k  the  marks  of  progress  in  Mr.  Bedford's  manipula- 
tive skill.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  old  series  is  the  celebrated 
"  Baptistry  of  Canterbury  Cathedral "  (340),  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  when  first  c:ihibited. 

Of  the  Italian  views  by  Ponti  we  arc  not  "able  to  say  mnt;h 
They  lack  what  is  needful  to  make  them  gtfod  photographs. 


There  is  a  fault  in  them  which  seems  to  be  prevalentin  the  pictures 
exhibited  in  this  collection — too  much  black  and  white,  and  m 
want  of  half-tone.  Some  have  many  good  points,  but  general!  j 
speaking,  they  are  not  such  as  to  merit  a  long  notice. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  remark,  that  we  think  it  would  bo 
almost  desirable  to  introduce  stereoscopic  views  as  a  part  of 
the  exhibition.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  association 
is  "  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  for  the  association ; 
and,  if  thought  desirable,  to  exhibit  them;"  and,  of  course, 
to  distribute  tbeni  to  subscribers.  There  are  many  persons 
who  would  gladly  subscribe,  if  among  the  photographs  there 
were  some  good  stereoscopic  aiides — sncfa,  for  instance,  as  tho»9 
by  Sedgcfield,  which  we  recently  had  occasion  to  notice. 


coLOCRiNG  P0SITITK8  ON  GLASS — (continued. ) 

Backgrounds. — The  importance  cf  a  judiciously-managed 
background  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  for  want  of 
care  and  judgment  in  this  matter,  many  otherwiae  fine  pic- 
tures are  spoiled.  It  is  stated  that  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  so 
highly  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that,  al- 
though he  frequently  entrusted  the  filling-ia  of  portions  of 
bis  pictures  to  pupls,  he  never  trusted  a  background  to  any 
pencil  but  his  own.  The  primary  object  sho^  be  to  give 
relief  and  prominence  to  the  Agture ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
a  background  frequently  serves  to  connect  and  harmonise 
the  whole  colouring  of  the  picture.  A  glass  positive,  with  a 
clean  untouched  W^kground,  may  sometimes  be  left  un- 
coloured,  and  present  a  simple,  unpretending  effect ;  but  it 
will  havcthe  disadvantage  arising  out  of  the  tendency,  well 
known  to  painters,  which  a  flat  plane  of  any  uniform  colour, 
esi>ecially  if  light  and  warm  in  tone,  has  to  advance  and 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  eye,  and  cause  a  want  of  atmosphere 
in  the  picture. 

Tlio  natural  tint  of  the  background  in  the  photograph  is 
of  some  importance  to  the  colorist,  as,  without  a  suitable 
ground  to  work  upon,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  in  colouring.  By  all  means  avoid  white,  especially 
the  duU  tawny  white  so  often  seen  in  common  glass  pictures. 
The  best  relief  is  given  to  the  figure  when  the  backgronnd 
is  darker  than  the  lights,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  picture.  A  white  background  affords  no 
relief  or  contrast  to  the  fsce,  and  is,  moreover,  unsuitable 
for  good  effects  in  colouring.  A  very  dark  background  is 
also  difficult  to  cobur,  and  by  its  depth  impoverishes  tbe 
shadows  of  the  face.  The  best  background  for  all  ^Eiects  in 
colouring  is  a  gray,  moderately  dark.  This  is  moet  eamly 
produced  by  placing  behind  the  sitter  a  screen  covered  with 
common  sheeting  calico,  coloured  in  distemper  with  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white,  forming  a  gray  of  about  the 
tint  (^l^ired  in  the  photograph.  To  obtain  the  light  behind 
the  head,  so  Qiuch  desiderated  by  some  photographers,  the 
screen  should  be  painted  and  "  flatted,"  using  a  siiuilar  gray, 
which  on  the  required  part  of  the  background  should 
gradually  merge  into  white.  To  produce  good  results,  this 
should  be  done  by  a  painter. 

In  colouring  the  background,  the  colorist  must  be  guided, 
primarily,  in  the  selection  of  tints,  by  the  complexion  of  the 
sitter,  and  then  by  the  cobuT  of  the  draperies.  Of  the 
general  principles  which  regulate  harmoniouB  colouring,  we 
shall,  as  we  have  said,  speak  hereafter.  We  may  here  lu^efly 
indicate  tliat  the  effect  of  greens  is  to  increase  the  rosy  hue 
of  the  complexion ;  of  violets  and  blues,  to  give  it  a  some- 
what yellow  tinge;  grays  suit  almost  every  complexion. 
I'ositivc  colours  should  be  avoided  in  a  background;  the 
more  neutral  the  tints,  the  more  they  will  add  to  tlie  quiet- 
ness  and  rei>ose  which  is  desirable.  A  uniform  tint  of  any 
colour  should  be  avoided,  as  that  gives  to  the  figure  an  in- 
laid effect.  Atmosphere  is  best  obtained  by  the  use  of 
broken  tints,  and  the  judicious  management  of  ligfat^  and 
shadow  on  the  background  j^j^j^^^j^g^ittiSS/tbi^t^ligbt 
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fiiUs  on  the  background  from  the  same  direction  as  on  the 
sitter. 

We  have  niade  no  rcffrenco  to  any  iirst  colouring  of  the 
background,  for  this  reason — ^in  it  13  not  requiretl  either  the 
brilliaocy  of  colour,  or  the  solid  effect,  desirable  in  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  the  picture ;  we  think,  therefore,  one 
colotiring,  and  that  after  varnishing,  produces  generally  the 
beat  results.  Under  some  circumstances  this  method  may 
with  advantage  be  modified,  and  in  this  respect  experience 
must  gnide. 

The  coloriat  may  use  rather  background  colours  already 
mixed  to  the  required  Unta  by  the  manufacturer,  or  he  may 
mix  t^e  diS^vent  tints  as  occasion  may  require.  As  to  the 
method  of  proceeding,  one  illustration  will  suffice ;  Suppose 
the  background  to  be  coloured  is  desired  of  a  greenish  gray. 
The  figun  is  quartered  a  little  from  the  light,  so  that  the 
retiring  portion  is  in  shadow ;  the  strongest  light  in  the 
picture  is  on  the  head  and  face,  and  the  cTuef  light  in  the 
background  is  behind  the  head.  Commence  here  witli  a 
mixture  of  silver  gray  and  green,  working  round  the  hea-l, 
carefully  avoiding  the  hair,  especially  wlierc  it  joins  the 
background  in  light  feathery  locks.  This  light  tint  must 
gradually  merge  into  a  mixture  of  deeper  gray  and  green  as 
it  approaches  the  shadowed  part  of  the  backgi-ound ;  in  the 
deepest  shadow,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  a 
littts  purple  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  dark  gray  and 
green.  Around  the  outlines  of  the  figure  a  pencil  moderately 
small  must  be  used,  to  enable  the  colorist  to  cover  the 
background  clean  up  to  figure  without  impinging  upon  it ; 
tac  the  larce  plain  surface  a  large  soft  pencil  must  he  used, 
blending  tne  whole  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

Such  a  background  as  we  have  iW;ribed  has  an  exceed- 
ingly ^ood  effect,  and  to  oiu  taste  is  much  superior  to  those 
in  which  a  number  of  unmeaning  objects,  as  columns,  cur- 
tains, vases,  &c.  are  suffered  to  obtrude.  By  some  photo- 
graphers, and  many  of  the  public,  landscape  backgrounds 
are  much  admired.  If  well  managed,  they  have  often  a 
good  effect.   We  shall  treat  of  them  next  week. 

{To  be  eOHtumed.) 


OHGAxic  CHEXiSTtcr— (continued). 

Axoxa  other  substances  which  we  obtain  from  vegetables 
are  gums^  most  6f  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in 
thdr  (»mpOBition  to  starch.  They  are  generally  soluble  in 
water,  though  not  capable  of  crystallising.  Gums  are  of 
diffc-rent  kinds,  and  very  numerous,  but  it  is  not  neceesary 
that  we  should  enumerate  tlicm.  As  wc  have  already  stated, 
alcohol  Hg  Oj,  is  formed  from  sizingg  by  fermentation. 
It  is  a  neutral  substance,  liquid,  inSaminable,  and  volatile, 
and  is  a  solvent  of  many  oily  or  resinous  bodies — dissolving 
or  assisting  in  the  solution  of  various  re-agents  which  are 
insoluble  in  water  ;  such  as  gun-cotton,  for  example,  wliich 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  coUodioQ.  It  coagulates  albu- 
men, and  is  employed  in  tlm>wing  down  certain  salts  from 
their  aqueous  solutions,  which,  as  we  stated  in  a  previous 
part  of  these  papers,  can  thus  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  great 
purity.  This  method  of  obtaining  salts  is  usually  adopted 
in  tlie  case  of  the  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold. 
There  arc  bodies  analogous  to  these  in  chemistry,  but  they 
are  rarely  employed  by  photographers.  Alcohol  may  be 
said  to  form  the  starting  point  of  a  rather  numerous  series 
of  chemical  products,  some  of  which  are  extensively  used  as 
solvents;  as,  for  instance,  sulphuric  ether  and  acetic  ether. 
'ITiere  id  also  another  body  analogous  to  these — aldehyde — 
■which  is  a  powerful  agent  for  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver, 
although  it  is  not  used  much  at  present.  The  greater 
number  of  these  compounds  resemble  each  other  in  being 
liquid,  volatile,  and  inflammable ;  and  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  very  great  precaution  is  necessary  in  using 
these  substances  In  a  room  where  a  light  is  burning. 


Certain  vegetable  productions,  when  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion in  the  presence  of  water,  yield  a  more  or  less  odorous 
and  volatile  oil,  which  is  termed  an  essence  or  esseolial  oil. 
These  essences  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the 
vegetable  from  which  they  are  distilled,  but  all  differ  from  the 
fatty  or  common  oils.  Suppose  we  let  a  single  drop  of  one 
of  these  freshly-prepared  essences  fall  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
a  spot  will  result  resembling  in  appearance  one  cauaeil  by  a 
fiitty  oil;  but  after  a  few  seconds  this  will  gradually  dis- 
appear— in  this  respect  differing  from  a  fixed  oil,  which 
woukl  have  remained  until  removed  by  artificial  means. 
Essential  oils  gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  after  some  tune  change  from^  being  fluid,  at  tntlinary 
temperatures,  to  solid,  and  arc,  in  faS,  conv^ted  into  a 
resin.  In  general,  essences  have  the  property  of  diSK^ving 
fatty  bodies,  and  they  have  been,  tlierefiwo,  sometimes 
employed  in  heliographic  processes. 

The  various  products  that  are  termed  resins  arc,  for  the 
meat  part,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  and  their  principal  use  is  in  the  composi- 
tion of  varnishes.  The  experiments  of  M.  Nicephore  Niepce, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  nephew  and  others,  show  that  certain 
of  these  resins  possess  the  singular  property  of  being  acted 
upon  by  the  Itglifc  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  render  them 
insoluble  in  essential  oils  or  ethers,  which  were  previously 
cax>able  of  dissolving  them.  The  discovery  of  this  property 
in  the  case  of  the  bitumen  of  Judea,  by  the  cider  Ni&pcc, 
led  to  the  empk^ment  of  other  resins  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  chemicu  engraving  and  photo-lithography. 

Wo  include,  under  the  name  of  fatty  substances,  the  fixed 
oils,  butter,  the  different  greases,  and  the  fatty  acids  which 
are  derived  from  them,  such  as  margaric  and  stearic  acicls, 
which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  &c. 
Fatty  oils  are  of  two  natures ;  some  of  them  thicken  and 
harden  on  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  are  termed  drying  oils ;  others  do  not  thicken  and  dry, 
and  among  them  may  be  included  the  oil  of  olives  and 
sweet  almonds.  There  are  a  large  number  of  these  fatty 
bodies,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  sliould  enter  into  a 
description  of  them  hero ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are 
employed  extensively  in  the  manufacturo  of  the  various 
kinds  of  soap. 

(To  be  continued.) 


gictioiiarij  of  pboto^rapbii. 

Albumex  (continued). — Pure  albumen  is  said  to  have  a 
faint  acid  reaeUon.  As  stated  above,  the  coagulation  of 
albumen  commences  at  140**.  If  the  albumen  be  undiluted, 
as  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  solidifica  into  a  white  gelatinons 
mass,  and  it  appears  to  coagulate  with  the  more  difficulty  In 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
When  very  dilute  the  solution  merely  becomes  thick  and 
turbid,  but  on  ebulUtion  it  collects  together  in  flakes,  which 
then  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtering. 
Coagulated  albumen  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  merely 
swells  up  in  it ;  when  perfectly  dry,  it  absorbs  in  this  man- 
ner four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Mauy  chemical 
reagents  cause  the  coagulation  of  albumen  in  tiio  cold. 
Akwhol  immediately  precipitates  it  in  the  insoluble  form ; 
ether  does  not  produce  this  efiieGt  in  so  ^nat  a  degree. 
Creosote  and  strong  mineral  acids  immediately  cause  the 
coagulation  of  albumen.  Albumen  also  is  precipitated  by 
alum  and  many  metallic  salts,  such  as  silver,  copper,  mer- 
cury, or  lead  salts.  On  this  account-,  the  atlniinistration  of 
raw  white  of  egg  is  recommended  in  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning  by  any  of  tha  above  tsalts:  if  the  suspicion  be 
unfounded,  the  dose  does  no  harm ;  whilst  if  the  metallic  salt 
really  has  been  taken,  the  albumL>n  enters  into  immediate 
combination  with  it,  and  protects  the  body  from  the  action 
of  the  poi.?on,  whilst  ,  other  remedial  measures  are  being 
taken.  On  the  other  hand,  thj^igod^i^qbj^ilily/xLAl^mcpt^y 
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metallic  salta  ia  the  reason  of  the  value  of  corrofiiTC  subli- 
mate for  the  {H-esen-ation  of  anatomical  apecimenB.  The 
mercurial  s^t  enters  into  combination  with  the  albumen 
and  arreata  putrefaction.  If  alkalies  be  present  in  tolerable 
quantity  with  solutions  containing  albamen,  the  solution 
do«  not  coagulate  when  heated^  but  merely  forms  a  skin 
over  the  aurfiwe,  BimilaT  to  that  which  forma  on  milk  when 
heated. 

Alooboi.  IB  a  colourless  and  very  thin  liquid  lighter  than 
water ;  its  burning  astringent  taste,  agreeable  odoor,  and  in- 
toxicating action,  are  well  known.  In  its  meet  absolute 
fonn,  wh^  expoaed  to  a  very  great  degree  of  odd,  it  be- 
comes viscid,  but  does  not  aoUdify,  and  for  this  reason  it  w 
employed  instead  of  mercury  for  thermometers  which  are  to 
be  exposed  to  very  low  temperatures.  Its  specific  gravity 
.when  pure  is  0-792,  and  ita  boiling  point  172°.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula       H.  O^*  or 

H;0,  HO.  It  is  prepHwi  by  distilling  liquids  which 
have  undergone  vinous  fermentation,  such  as  wine,  beer,  or 
brandy,  'flie  distillation  is  repeated  once  or  twice,  r<ijecting 
the  parte  wMch  last  came  over;  the  alcohol,  being  more 
volatile  than  the  water,  passea  over  first.  Alcohol  is  fre- 
quently contaminated  wit^  fasd-oilt  which  imparts  to  it  a 
peculiar,  disagreeable  odour.  It  ia  difilcult  to  eepant«  this 
substance  from  it  <hi  1^  Bmall  aeale,  and  therefore  cue  should 
be  token  in  parchasing  a  qwntityofalcohol  that  no  impurity 
of  thia  kind  existsin  it.  The  presence  oS  fiud-oil  in  alcohol 
may  be  reoopiiBed  by  tiie  taste,  especially  after  dilution  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  by  the  cdour,  especially  after 
rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  or  letting  it  partially  bum 
away.  Alcohol,  free  from  fuael-oil,  should  remain  clear 
when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  sUnshine ; 
but  spirits  of  wine,  containing  fusel-oil,  assume  a  faint  red 
tint.  Alcohol,  in  its  strongest  fbrm,  or  absolute  alcohol, 
cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  mere  fractional  distillation ; 
for,  ^though  alcoliol  boils  at  172",  ita  vapour  nevertheless 
takes  up  by  adheeion  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  hence 
the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  obtained  by  repeated  distilla- 
tion still  exbabite  a  density  of  0  820  to  O  SSO.  The  com- 
plete dehydration  of  alcoh<d  is  usually  effected  by  distilling 
the  most  high^  rectified  spirit  over  fixed  substanceB,  which 
have  &  strong  tenden^  to  retun  the  water :  qukk-Ume  is 
luoet  usually  employed.  About  equal  weights  of  good 
quick-lime  and  strong  spirit  are  left  in  contact  with  each 
other  in  a  closed  vessd  for  a  few  days ;  on  being  distilled  in 
a  water  bath  until  about  half  the  alcohol  has  come  over,  and 
this  difltiUate  being  again  treated  with  lime,  and  distilled  as 
b^are,  absolute  alcohol  is  produced.  \a  very  careful  experi- 
ments, however,  it  will  be  advisable  to  rectify  the  alcohol  so 
obtained  over  dry  charcoal  powder  and  a  little  ci^tallised 
tartaric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  a  slight  smell  which  it  has 
acquired,  and  also  a  little  hme  which  has  been  carried  over. 
Alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  perfectiy  anhydrous  if  sulphate 
of  copper  previously  burnt  white  and  immersed  in  the 
aksobol  does  not  recover  ita  blue  colour  after  remaining  in 
contact  with  it  in  a  cloeed  vessel  for  a  few  hours. 

Of  elementary  subahuices  alcdiol  dissolves  only  a  few, 
such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  &c.,  all  of  the  non- 
metallic  cldfls.  Of  inorganic  substances  it  may  be  stated 
as  the  law  that  all  compounds  soluble  in  alcohol  are  also 
soluble  in  water ;  but  some  compounds  are  soluble  in  water 
which  are  not  soluble  in  alcoh(d  ;  and  snbetancee  which  are 
soluble  in  both  liquids  dissolve  more  aboi^kuitly  in  water 
than  in  alcohol.  There  are,  howev^,  certain  exceptions ; 
thus,  corrosive  sublimate  dissolves  more  abundantly  in 
alcohol,  especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  than  in  water.  It 
may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  efflorescent 
compounds  are  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and  deliquescent  sub- 
stances, excepting  carbonate  of  potaasa  and  a  few  others,  are 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Alany  suutances,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  impart  to  it  the  property  of  burning  with  a  peculiar 
coloured  flame, — e.g.  boracic  acid,  and  the  salts  of  hthia, 
banrta,  strontia,  lime,  copper,  &c. 

Alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  et)ier>  |f  tiie  Ittttef 


be  in  excess,  a  pcntion  is  separated  on  Adding  w»ter ;  bnt  if 
the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  a  homtweneous  mixture  is  formed. 

Of  organic  bodies  alcohd  ^solves  all  compounds  con- 
ffisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  carbon,  hydrt^, 
and  nitrogen.  In  compounds  containing  oxygen,  the  solu- 
bility, as  a  rule,  diminishes  as  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
increasffl.  Organic  acids  which  are  but  slightly  soluble, 
are  quite soluWe in  alcohol;  they  likewise  yield  salts  of  a 
similar  charactw. 

(To  be  eontitiHed.) 
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PREPARATIOS  OF  THfc  COLLODIOS — (continued.) 

Q.  Is  bromized  collodion  regarded  as  of  any  great 
value  ?  ,  . 

id.  It  is;  and  the  better  it  ia  known,  and  the  ifloM 
extensively  it  is  employed,  the  m{ve  its  good  qOatities  will  be 
admitted.  The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  iffepanngf 
it 

Pure  ether    «  dwdmu. 

Stdrita  of  wine,  60*  above  prorf     ...       *  drMhm. 
Gna  ootton    «  8™"* 

And 

Crystallised  nitrate  of  diver        ...        2  grwdfc 

Bromide  of  ammftniam    10  gfwns. 

Spirits  of  wine  ii.  2  drtfllims. 

Shake  well  together ;  add  one  drachm  and  a  half  to  every 
ounce  of  the  collodion. 

Q.  How  is  the  gun-cotton  prepared? 

A.  By  immersing  a  portion  of  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  the 
strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Q.  Are  all  cottons  so  prepared  equally  good? 

^.  It  has  been  noticed  by  most  photographers  that  the 
cotton  exhibits  great  variations  In  solubility,  and,  llrlied, 
dissolved,  in  the  tenacity  and  transparency  of  the  fibtM< 
Mr.  Hadow,  who  has  deVoted  conriderable  attentini  to  this 
subject,  says:  — ''The  difference  in  properties  is  owing  to 
the  KtiidUid  weakening  of  the  acid  mixture  in  consequence 
of  the  nitric  add  being  removed  by  the  cotton,  with  which 
it  becomes  intimately  combined,  at  the  eame  time  that  the 
latter  gives  out  a  proportionate  quantity  of  watCT." 

Q.  What  remedies  have  been  suggested? 

A.  The  authority  ah-eady  quoted  made  several  in- 
teresting experiments  in  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton, 
and  five  varieties  were  obtained.  FiiHt — gun-cotton, 
properly  so  called,  as  before  stated,  quite  insoluble  in  any 
mixtiu^  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether.  Secondly — aa 
explosive  cotton,  likewise  insoluble,  but  differing  cheani- 
caDy  from  the  first,  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  certain 
strength  when  used  cold.  If  warm,  however,  either  from 
the  heat  produced  spoutaneously^On  mixing  the  two  acids,  or 
by  an  artificial  increase  ofthe  temperature  to  about  130**,  the 
cotton  then  immersed  becomes  p^ecUy  soluble,  producing 
a  third  variety ;  if^  however,  it  bo  thorougidy  dried,  it  be- 
comes in  a  ^ea:.  measure  insoluble.  The  fourth  is  obtained 
Inr  die  use  of  weaker  adds  used  cold ;  and  the  fifth,  when 
the  mixtmre  has  bem  warmed  to  130^  previous  to  the  immer- 
sion of  the  cotton.  In  either  of  the  last  two  cases  the 
product  is  perfectly  solnUe,  but  there  is  a  remariuble 
difference  between  their  {wc^terties;  for,  on  dissolving  &):( 
grains  of  each  in  one  ounce  of  ether,  the  cotton,  treated 
with  ■warm  acids,  gives  a  perfectly  fluid  solution  (which  i^ 
likewise  the  ca^  with  the  third  variety,  produced  by  acid^ 
somewhat  stron^r),  while  tliat  obtained  by  the  use  of  cold 
acids  makes  a  mixture  as  thick  as  castOT-oil. 

Q.  AVbat  was  the  practical  resnU  of  these  expoi- 
mente? 

A.  Further  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  test  their 
adaptabihty  for  photographic  purposes ;  and  it  ma^  be  safely 
affinned,  that  in  this  important  partioihtr  there  iSiUo  very 
striking  difference.  □jg,^,,^^  ^^y  V^OOgle 
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HOW  TO  CnOOSE  GLASS. 

Q.  What  Bort  of  glass  shoilld  bo  selecfed  for  the  collodion 
procesB? 

.1.  The  BelectioQ  of  glass  for  photograpUlc  purpoaes 
requires  great  carc'and  judgment.  The  patent  plate  glass 
answers,  perhaps,  better  tlian  any  other  kind.  Flatted 
crown  glaaa  is  also  very  good.  Commoa  vindow  glass  is 
often  inferior,  haring  scratches  npon  the  sarfaoe,  each  of 
which  neeflasaril^  occasions  an  naerennesB  ^  coating,  and 
an  irregular  action  in  develotnnent. 

Q.  Is  it  neceaaary  for  the  glass  plate  to  he  perfectly 
dat? 

A.  tm^  this  is  esseiitiul.  1.  Because  if  the  glass  is  not 
flat,  some  parts  of  the  image  must  be  out  of  focus ;  and  2, 
the  lAateB  are  to  be  teoken  in  compressing  during  the 
poaitiTe  process. 

Q.  Hot  do  j6a  dean  a  glass  plate  ? 

A.  Fint,  theglass  must  be  &^  in  a  frame  by  means  of  a 
VoOden  screw ;  then  the  surfhce  should  be  washed  with  a 
mixture  ntade  with  clean  water  and  tripali,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  nitric  acid.  The  rubbing  should  be  conducted 
in  a  circular  direction  with  a  piece  of  flannel  rolled  up  in  a 
lump ;  and  before  letting  the  mixture  dry,  the  tripoh  must 
be  got  by  rubbing  the  glass  longitudinally  with  a  second 
piece  of  flannel ;  subsequently  it  should  be  rubbed  circularly 
%ith  another  piece,  and  then  brushed  with  a  brush  of 
ntdgef  hair,  #hich  will  render  it  perfectly  dean. 

Q.  Can  jrou  suggest  any  other  methods? 

A.  A  mixture  «  water,  ammonia^  and  emery,  ia  ibnnd 
Tery  efficacious  in  cleaning  glass  plates ;  they  should  after- 
wards be  wadied  with  alcohol  and  water.  Another  plan  is, 
to  pat  all  the  glass  plates  in  the  sink,  where  the  washing 
water  (containing  cyanide  of  potassium)  is  pouml.  If  the 
plate  has  been  varnished,  it  should  remain  there  for  seven  or 
eight  hours ;  but  if  not,  a  very  short  time  will  suffice.  When 
removed  from  this  liquid  rub  the  glass  with  the  iiand,  wash 
in  a  targe  quantity  of  water,  and  then  wipe  dry;  when 
requir^  to  be  need,  pour  on  it  a  drop  of  very  pure  alcohol, 
and  then  clean  it  off  with  two  successive  pieces  of  fine 
filtering  paper ;  but  perhaps  the  best  plate-cleaning  solution 
that  can  be  used  is  that  given  in  the  Fhotographic  Nkws, 
vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Q.  u  not  old  collodion  used  for  cleaning  plates? 
A .  Old  o^lodion,  which  is  unfit  for  photographic  work,  is 
a  first-rate  material  for  cleaning  glass  plates.  Taike  a  small 
toft  of  cotton  wod;  pour  a  few  drops  on  the  glass  phube, 
and  mb  in  a  circular  direction  till  nearly  dry ;  then  nnuh 
with  a  Trash-lwth«. 

Q.  What  other  suggestioDS  can  you  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

A.  First.  That  before  proceeding  to  wash  the  glasses,  each 
^nare  should  be  roughed  on  the  edges  by  means  of  a  flle  or 
s  sheet  emery  pap«.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  as 
otberwue  the  fingers  are' liable  to  injury,  and  the  collodion 
film  ia  apt  to  contract  from  the  sides,  the  result  of  which  is 
an  imperfect  picture.  Second.  That  clotlis  used  in  cleaning 
plates,  which  should  be  of  fine  diaper,  must  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  must  be  vashea,  not  in  soap  and  water, 
but  in  pure  water  only.  Third.  That  it  is  advisable  to  use 
additioDa]  care  in  {wepariag  the  glass  for  positives. 

{To  be  emUinued.) 


—*  - 

PBISTIXG  IN  CARBOK. 

StR, — presume  that  the  carbon  prints  laid  before  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Pouncey  at  their  last  meeting  may  be  con- 
ndered  the  best  he  can  produce,  and  that  when  they  are 
criticised  he  will  not  turn  round  and  sa^ — "  Oh  I  the  thing 
IB  in  itB  in&ncy  yet.   It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  my  process 


by  what  I  have  been  able  to  accomjdiBh  hithrarto."  This 
argument  was  made  the  most  of  on  Tuesday  night : ,  we  were 
exhorted  to  assist  Mr.  Pouncey  in  improving  his  pioce^ 
and  so  forth.  Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tnat  his 
process  is  incapable  of  improvement.  I  do  not  see  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that,  if  he  were  to  work  at  it  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  he  could  produce  anything  better 
than  one  or  two  of  the  prints  he  exhibited  last  night,  and 
for  this  reason  : — ^The  carbon  has  to  be  ground  as  painters 
grind  their  colours,  and  everybody  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  mechanical  division  of  substances  which  cannot 
be  passed,  consecfuently,  these  particles  of  carbon  remaining 
unaltered  (cheanicall^r)  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  sire  a 
sort  of  grain  to  the  picture,  whidi  enables  anybody  to  detect, 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  a  carbon  pint  fnta  a  aUver 
I>rint  from  the  same  negative  when  Uie  two  are  |daced 
side  by  side,  as  was  the  case  on  Tuesday  night.  This  mmv 
opacity  of  the  carbon  renders  the  x>rinta  taken  by  the  pnGess 
far  inferior  to  the  nlver  prints  in  the  matt^  of  aerial  per- 
spective, as  they  do  not  possess  the  delicate  tones  of  a  silver 
print.  In  the  latter  there  ia  a  gradual  and  beautiful  shading 
of  the  light  into  darkness,  whidi  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
former.  In  the  pictures  exhibited  last  night,  for  instance,  by 
Mr.  Founccy,  and  which  had  been  most  certainly  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  these  drawbacks  were  distinct^  visible 
to  everybody  capable  of  distinguishing  a  good  pbotograj^ 
from  a  bad  one.  1  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  say  this  of  the  best  jnctures  exhiHted  by  Mr.  Pouncey. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  thoae  pictures  saying,  that  whereas,  hi  the  silver 
print,  the  stone  columns  appeared  perfectly  smooth  and  un- 
worn, in  the  carbon  print  they  had  a  weather-beat&n  xpoeu- 
ancu— -due,  undoabtedly,  to  the  particles  of  carbon  remaining 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  paper ;  and  this,  I  repeat,  will  alwaya 
be  the  case  with  carbon  prints,  inasmuch  as  mechanical  sub- 
division cannot  be  extended  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  ia 
far  surpassed  by  the  action  of  chemioU  re-agents. 

I  freely  admit  that  the  carbon  process  maybe  made  useful, 
but  I  do 'not  admit  that  it  can  over  equal  the  process  of 
ralver  printing.  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that,  even  if  the 
carbon  process  be  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  silver  rao- 
cess,  yet  its  undoubted  permanence  renders  its  employibent 
advantageous,  seeing  that  nearly  all  silver  prints  fade  away. 
In  the  fSst  place,  a  carbon  print  is  tiot  indestructible,  as  our 
respected  vice-preadent,  Mr.  R.  Fentou,  very  judiciously 
remarked.  Neither  is  it  fiur  to  assume  that,  because  carbon 
m  nnassailable  1^  many  chemical  agents  which  attack  chl(nid& 
of  silver,  it  is  as  ins^nUe,  when  in  combinatioD  with  la- 
chromate  of  potass,  as  in  itis  pure  state,  to  the  effect  oi  lig^t» 
and  gases,  which  have  a  detenoratang  efffxt  on  silver  prints. 
In  the  next  place,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Malone  that 
there  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  that  silver  prints  should 
fade.  I  could  ofler  the  contents  of  my  own  portfolio  for 
examination  ;  but  I  can  refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Malone 
for  a  more  striking  confirmation  of  this,  viz.,  that  a  photo- 
graphic- print  taken  in  1844,  upon  which  no  particular  care 
has  been  bestowed,  remains  at  the  present  moment  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  state  as  when  printed,  having  lost  no  portion 
whatever  of  its  original  brightness  and  freshness  dunng  all 
the  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  There  is  no  doubt, 
either,  that  numbers  of  photogr^hs  of  "  many  years'  stand- 
ing "  exist  in  gentlemen^  UbraneB  of  which  we  anow  nothing. 

Under  these  drcumstanees  I  would  not  advise  any  photo- 
grajdier  to  abandon  the  process  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  but  rather  to  l^m  hia  attention  to  discovering . 
a  method  of  rendering  them  undoubtedly  permanent ;  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  any  expen- 
diture of  the  Society's  money  on  Mr.  Pouucey's  procesB. 
He  must  be  driving  a  very  fair  trade  in  carbon  and  othv 
materiel  connected  with  his  process  which,  together  with  the 
sum  collected  for  him  by  his  Jersey  Mecsenas,  must  be  paying 
him  very  well  indeed  for  what  he  has  done. — I  am,  air,  your 
ob^dioit  servant,  ^ 
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POBTABLE  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA. 

(Registered  Decemher  27th,  1858,  hj  T.  II.  Powell.) 


The  drawing  above  exhibits  the  apparatus  when  closed,  in 
which  conditioD  it  is  carried  by  the  leather  handle  on  the 
top.  It  contains  all  that  is  nece.ssary  for  taking  eight 
etereOBCopic  pictures  by  any  of  the  dry  processes.  The  out- 
Bide  measurement  ia  9  x  X  G  inches,  and  the  weight  is 
5  pounds. 

To  set  up  the  apparatus  for  u^e  : — Screw  it  on  the  stand 
with  the  lock  towards  the  lift  liami,  for  which  purpose  a 

Elate  is  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  unlock,  nnd  turn 
ack  the  hd  ;  raise  the  camera,  which  is  a  folding  one  ;  press 
the  front  into  its  position  (the  lens  being  already  on  it)  ; 
turn  the  camera  at  right  angles,  with  the  lens  jxiinting 
towards  the  object  to  be  taken  ;  open  tiio  door  at  the  end  of 
the  box ;  take  out  the  back  holder  and  gray  gbss,  and  place 
them  in  the  groove  at  the  back  of  the  camera  made  to  receive 
them.  The  apimratua  will  then  be  as  reprasented  in  the 
drawing  below. 


The  camera  slides  on  a  groove,  which  is  continued  along  the 
top  of  the  box  and  the  inside  of  the  lid ;  by  this  means  a 
movement  of  any  length  up  to  13  inches  can  be  obtained, 
and  cau  be  varied  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  leus.  A  scale  of  inches  is  engraved  on  the  edge  of 
the  groove,  to  determine  the  length  of  niovenieut ;  a  portion 
of  the  groove  is  also  made  moveable  at  tlie  left-hand  side  by 
a  screw,  in  order  to  adjust  the  angle.  The  brass  mounting 
is  constructed  to  take  two  lenses  of  different  foci,  the  one  not 
in  use  fitting  on  to  the  door  of  the  box. 

3'o  arranye  the  apparatus  for  takinj  a  picture: — Slide  the 
camera  to  the  right  until  its  right-hand  edge  rests  on  the 
line  registering  tho  number  of  inches  of  movement  required 
to  be  used  ;  notice  the  portion  of  the  object  cut  by  the 
pencil  hno  in  the  centre  of  the  gray  glasa  ;  move  the  eanu-ra 
to  the  left  OS' far  as  the  groove  will  allotv  it  to  go,  and  if, 
on  again  looking  at  the  gray  glass,  the  same  part  of  the 
object  touches  tlie  line,  the  angld  ia  correct ;  but  if  a  move- 
niuut  has  taken  place,  the  screw  which  adjusts  the  moveable 
part  of  the  groove  muBt  be  tamed  until  the  object  is  the 


same  as  when  the  camera  was  in  its  first  position.  Having 
properly  adjusted  the  angle  and  focusscd  the  picture,  remove 
the  gray  glass  and  substitute  one  of  the  double  backa  (four 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  box,  each  holding  two  pre- 
pared plates).  To  expose  the  picture,  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  an  onlinary  stereoscopic  camera,  taking  the 
first  picture  ou  the  riglit-hand  side,  and  the  second  on  the 
left. 

The  object  in  the  construction  of  this  apparatus  has 
been  to  mtke  it  as  jwrtiible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  simple, 
as  jxxssible,  so  that  it  may  bo  easily  put  together ;  also,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  loose  pieces,  wliicii  are  objectionable  from 
their  liability  of  being  left  beliind  when  packing  up.  A 
specimen  can  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Home  and  Thornthwaite's, 
of  Newgate-street,  by  any  one  wishing  to  judge  of  its  caiia- 
bilities. 


A  NEW  MKTIIOD  OK   PROTECTIXG  VALUABLE  NEGATIVES. 

.  Dear  Sir, — Like  many  other  persons,  I  have  often  had  the 
misfortune  to  injure  collodion  negatives  on  glass  that  were 
valuable,  or,  from  various  circumstances,  could  not  be  replaced. 
Tliis  has  occurred  to  me  most  frequently  while  printing  froD> 
them;  but  sometimes  it  haa  happened  in  carrying  them 
about,  or,  from  not  putting  them  by  with  sufficient  care. 

To  guard  against  tsuch  accideutfi  as  this,  I  have  been  led  to 
contrive  the  following  simple  plan  for  their  effectual  protec- 
tion ;  and  thinking  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  many  amongst 
the  numerous  readers  of  your  widely  circulated  journal,  I 
beg  to  place  it  at  your  disposal : — 

I  first  varnish  the  negative  with  a  hard  varnish,  in  the 
usual  manner.  Then  I  take  either  a  sheet  of  very  thin  talc, 
or  of  the  fine  glass  made  expressly  for  covering  microscopic 
objects,  of  the  same  size  as  tlie  plate  to  be  protected.  This 
I  lay  upon  the  varnislted  surface,  and  secure  it  in  the  correct 
position  by  binding  the  edges  of  both  together  with  narrow 
slil*  of  gummed  paper.  IHoth  the  talc  and  the  microscopic 
glasi}  may  be  readily  procured  less  tlian  the  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  either  of 
these  materials  when  thus  employed,  not  the  shghtcat  indis- 
tinctness will  be  produced  in  the  jKtsitivo  t^cn  from  a 
negative  after  bciug  thus  prepared.  Herewith  I  encloeo  a 
print  for  your  inspection,  which  was  taken  from  a  negative 
protected  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  there  is  no  loss  whatever  of  sharpness  or  definition 
by  the  process  employed. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  simple  arrangement,  the  great 
advantage  will  be  secured  that,  an;/  number  nj'  impressions 
mat/  be  printed  from  a  ueijatice  when  thus  treated,  ivilkont  in 
any  u-aif  injuring  iti  surface,  and  it  follows  that  the  last 
irapvcssion  will  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  first. 

To  those  who  print  from  stereoscopic  and  other  negatives 
for  Bale,  the  plan  will,  I  think,  prove  very  valuable.  \Vhen 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  of  sucli  pci'sons  for  a  particular , 
picture,  I  have  frequeutly  heard  them  reply,  "  Oh  !  we  can- 
not print  any  more  of  that  subject,  the  negative  is  quite 
worn  out."  Now  such  a  result  could  not  occur  were  my 
method  adopted ;  and  as  very  high  prices  are  frequently 
given  for  first-class  negatives,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  import-, 
ance  to  obtain  as  great  a  uumber  of  copies  from  them  aa 
possible.  The  pubUe  would  also  be  benefited  by  tlie  reduc- 
tion in  price  of  eueh  copy,  if  the  number  of  impressions 
which  could  be  taken  from  a  single  negative  were  almost 
unlimited. 

If  at  any  time  the  talc  or  glass,  as  the  case  may  be,  should 
bo  scratched  or  otherwise  injured,  by  pnssing  the  point  of  a 
penknife  round  between  the  edges  of  the  platra  it  can  bo 
readily  removed,  and  replaced  by  aiiotlier  pii^e  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  Not  the  least  recommendations  in  its 
favour  are,  its  simplicity,  and  the  fact  that — as  there  ia  not 
Uic  sliglitest  risk  of  injuring  the  picture  in  ita  application, 
no  person  need  fear  to  make  a  trial  of  the  plan,  even  upon 
the  most  valuable  negative  in  his  ixxwc^on. — Believe  noe, 
dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Juiix  BnoWMXO. 

Ill,  Miuorie..  ^^^^^^^^^^  by  V:j»^O^IC 
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[It  might  be  imagined  that  the  plan  recommended  b;  our 
correspondent  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  sharp- 
neea  of  the  resulting  positive  j  from  experiments  which  we 
have  witnessed,  however,  yfe  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
slight  diffusion  which  the  light  would  uecessarily  experience 
in  its  passage  through  the  protecting  film,  is  so  small  as  to 
be  quite  inappreciable,  except  perhaps  vhen  the  printing 
has  to  be  effected  hy  means  of  a  prolonged  exposure  to  faint 
diffused  liffbt :  and,  even  in  this  case»  we  hardly  think-  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  any  more  smous  ^cct  than  a 
dij^t  increase  of  softness  and  artistic  effect. — Ed.] 


IP^ologritpbic  Sodciits. 

LoNDOK  Fhotogbaphic  Societt. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  London  Photo^raphio  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  eTening,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  R. 
Fenton. 

After  the  iwual  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
President  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  subject 
under  dbcussion,  viz. — the  adjourned  debate  on  carbon  printing. 

The  first  who  rose  was  Mr,  Pouncey,  who  read — as  well  as  he 
was  able — a  round-text  composition,  which  contained  nothing 
whatever  of  importance,  hut  couHisted  mainW  of  a  series  of 
inuendos  i^ainst  sundry  persons  and  periodicau.  His  mode  of 
printing  was  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  discus^n, 
and  ocmusts  in  taking  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potass,  a  common  solution  of  gum  arable  — "  he  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely what  quantity  of  gum  ^ihould  be  dbwolved  in  an  ounce  of 
water ;  he  had  tried  to  dissolve  a  certain  quantity-  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  but  (to  his  great  surprise,  apparently)  a  quantity  of 
the  water  had  evaporated  by  trie  time  the  i^nm  was  dissolved, 
and  therefore  he  could  ]^ve  no  definite  proportions."  These 
two  Kplunona  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities,  and 
after  that  a  certain  quantity  of  finely-ground  carbon  (in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight  of  the  combined  solutions)  is  to  be 
added  to  the  mixture.  The  paper  on  which  this  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, should  be  what  he  tenuod  "  half-sized."  The  sheet  should 
be  laid  on  a  glass  plate,  or  some  other  hard  and  smooth  surCocc, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  solution  poured  on  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  for  about  two  minutes,  after  which  it  is  to  be  bruiihod  olT 
with  a  "  hog-hur "  brush  as  cleanly  as  possible,  and  exposed 
under  a  negative  in  the  usual  ivay.  After  an  exposure  of  an 
indefinite  period,  it  was  to  bo  removed  from  the  printinR-fVame, 
and  immersed  in  water  aim  for  an  undefined  period,  and  finally 
washed  under  a  tap. 

After  this  paper  had  been  "  got  through,"  the  Secretary  read 
a  letter  (Vom  Dr.  Holding,  who  said  he  Itad  purchafied  i^>er, 
cwbon,  &o.  of  Mr.  Pouncey,  and  had  followed  his  instruotiotts ; 
but  the  resulto  (which  he  forwarded)  were  far  from  brilliant. 
There  waa  nothing  to  tell  him  when  the  picture  had  been  ex- 
posed enough ;  "but  with  certain  modifications,"  &c.  Itc,  it 
might  become  useAiI. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Malonc 
replaced  Mr.  Pouncey  at  the  table.  Having  cleared  himself 
of  the  aspernons  thsA  had  been  cast  upon  him  by  the  latter 
iodiTiduaf,  he  proceeded  to  place  the  subject  of  carbon  versut 
silver  printing  on  its  prop»  basil.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  space  to  give  his  remarks  at  length ;  but  we  may  brieQy 
say  that  they  demonstrated  that,  inasmuch  as  a  oerbiin  pro- 
portion of  ulver  prints  still  exist  unchaoL^  after  the  lapse  of 
£0  many  years,  it  follows  that  there  is  do  inherent  cause  of  Hiding 
in  the  silver  print,  but  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  imperfect 
washing:,  arising  from  Jhe  ignorance  of  photographers  at  one 
time  with  respect  to  the  importince  of  frceiiit:  the  picture 
fW>m  every  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  He  maintained 
lhat  a  rilver  print,  caroftilly  washed  and  preserved  in  a  portfolio, 
where  it  could  not  he  attacked  by  sulphurous  vapours,  was  a 
pennanent  print;  and  he  therefore  warned  photographers  not 
to  take  up  nastily  a  process  because  it  was  new,  and  which  in 
its  present  state  was  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  silver  process. 

Mr.  'Malone  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  who  rose  to 
reply  to  a  charge  made  by  Mr.  Pouncey,  that  he,  Mr.  Shadbolt, 
had  changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  carbon  printing—or, 
ail  Mr.  Pouncey  poetically  expressed  ii,  "  a  cliange  had  come 


'o'er  the  spirit  of  hi:^  dream."  He  did  not  deny  that  ho  had 
modified  hiii  opinion ;  cit-cumstances  had  changed  since  he  first 
expressed  one  on  the  subject,  With  a  Machiavellian  inspiration 
he  sought  to  weaken  the  coonection  between  Mr.  Pouncey  and 
his  patron,  by  saying,  in  the  mo.it  uncompromising  manner, 
"  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  done  bim,  Mr.  P.,  greater  harm,  both  in 
opinion  and  fact,  than  any  other  per.^on."  He  then  pointed  out 
in  the  carbon  pictures  one  or  two  points  in  which  they  were 
inferior  to  the  silver  pictures  from  the  same  negatives,  notably 
in  the  want  of  "  atmospheric  effect but  there  was  erident, 
throughout  his  remarloj,  a  desire  to  deal  gently  with  the  man 
upon  whose  process  he  had  once  looked  so  coldly  j  and  eventually 
they  finished  by  fratemi^ng,  the  Dorchester  lamb  reclining 
beside  the  literary  lion  during  the  remainder  of  the  ovening. 

The  di!tciL<vMon  ivas  continued  in  a  somewluit  demutory 
manner.  Mr.  Poimcey  stated  that  Ixird  Hn.'ttings  had  asked 
him  if  his  pictures  were  well  fixed,  because  he  had  a  volume  of 
the  "  Pencil  of  Nature,"  the  prints  in  which  had  faded  away ;  to 
ivhich  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know,  sir,"  or,  "  mo  lard,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  "  but  I  think  my  picters  won't  fade."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  admitted  in  an  article  on  "  Question- 
able Subjects  for  Photography,"  which  appeared  in  a  photo- 
graphic periodical,  that  silver  prints  would  fade;  and  he  took 
this  as  an  admission  that  silver  prints  were  none  of  them  per- 
manent. Mr.  Shadbolt,  referring  to  the  same  article,  said, 
that  this  statement  "  was  a  very  loose  statement  of  a  very  loose 
writer."  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  thi-s  gentleman  that 
questionable  photograpli.s  are,  ivo  are  bound  to  believe,  the  work 
of  qnestionable  photogTa]ihers,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wholly 
unfair  to  atsume — that  the  oh:!crvations  which  applied  to  such 
subjects  are  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  all  photographs. 

Mr.  Malone  was  obhged  to  rise  repeatedly  during  the  evening 
to  correct  perverrions  of  his  statements  by  some  of  the  speakers. 
Reference  was  also  made  by  several  of  those  who  addressed 
the  meeting,  to  the  pas.sible  good  resulb;  which  might  arise 
from  the  set  d'or  process  of  toning  prints.  One  of  them, 
who  exprej.<cd  himself  with  much  more  common  sen.se  than 
graimnatical  accuracy,  said  that  it  had  been  tried,  and  vrith 
vcr^'  satisfactory  resulU.  He  also  spoke  very  favourably  of  the 
daguerreotype  process,  and,  remarking  on  the  bluish  tint  which 
Konietiraes  becomes  viHiblc  on  the  plate  when  suspended  over 
the  fire-place,  he  said,  that  this  tinge,  which  is  duo  to  sulphura- 
tion,  may  he  removed  with  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium ;  and 
he  asked,  "  has  any  photographer  tried  the  cfTect  of  cyanide  of 
pota»<ium  on  a  silver  print?"  "Yes!"  exclaimed  a  voice, 
"  What  was  the  result  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Out !  "  replied  the  voice. 
This  very  simple  and  laconic  answer  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  laughter,  nWh,  at  all  e^'ents,  gave  satisfoctory  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  of  the  ^ntlcmen  present. 

The  President  then  rose,  and,  in  a  neat  little  speech,  ofCured 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Pouncey  for  his  paper ;  and 
also  to  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch  for  his  kindness  in  being  present  with 
the  intention  of  reading  a  paper  on  his  process  of  photo-litho- 
gn^hy ;  bnt  as  ic  vas  too  late  to  read  it  then  he  Inuted  that 
that  gentleman  would  read  it  at  the  next  meeting. 


gT'tsaldimous. 

M.  Cobbin's  Dry  Collodiox  Pbocess  on  Paper  rVoL.  I.  pp. 
182,1U6. — TheTeportofthecommittee,con8istingofMjI.  Bayard, 
Alfted  Couhni,  Qabriel  de  Bumino,  and  Gaillurd,  appointed  by 
the  French  Photographic  Society  to  examine  the  dry  collodion' 
paper  process  of  M.  Corbin,  is  as  follows :  "  Gentlemen, — Charged 
by  you  with  the  examination  of  M.  Corbin's  coUodionUed  paper 
process,  ^ve  have  the  honour  to  render  you  an  account  of  our 
examination.  >\'ithout  entering  into  any  details  on  the  pre- 
paration and  use  of  M,  Corbiii's  pajjcr,  details  which  we  find 
described  by  the  author  hiiusclf  in  the  layt  niuuber  of  the 
Bttlletia,  we  have  to  inform  yuu  tliat  the  author  has  prepared 
and  used  hi-*  collodioiiised  paper  in  our  preuieuce  witli>  complete 
success.  A  sheet  sen^iitised  the  previous  evening  by  M.  Corbin 
was  exposed  for  five  minutes  bcrure  a  house  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  ^vith  an  object  gloss  50  cctitimelres  focus,  and  a  diaphragm 
12  millimetres  iu  diameter.  The  proof  was  perfectly  developed 
in  about  a  (luartcr  of  an  liour,  without  any  spot,  slowly  and  re- 
gularly. The  negative,  if  it  has  not  attained  the  delicacy  of 
those  obtained  on  glass,  far  sury^^^^p5yi^^i;e^ja^^i8- 
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tances,  the  best  negatives  on  paper,  in  fact,  as  to  delicacy,  it 
appears  to  us  in  all  respects  simikr  to  a  negative  on  ooUodioa 
tnuuferred  to  paper.  The  time  of  exposure  and  of  develop- 
ment are  senrably  the  same  m  tor  the  Taupenot  process,  la 
conclusion,  M.  Corhin's  process  appears  to  us  a  great  improve- 
ment as  regards  convenience  in  ^otographio  tours,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  of  one  carrying  snrfaces  as  sensible  as  the  Taupenot 
collodion,  capable  of  giving  much  finer  proofs  than  paper,  and 
tliat  without  the  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  gUuaea  on  account 
of  their  weight,  their  prioe,  the  space  they  occupy,  and  their 
fragility.  The  oommittee  proposes  ibat  yoa  should  thank  M. 
Corl^n  for  his  (XRnmnnicawm."  These  resolutions  were  adopted. 
— JBuUeK*  de  la  Soeiiti  Rvnfoise  de  Photogrt^Ue. 

Note  to  oub  ALaEBim  Cobbespondbnt's  Lstteb,  Voi;. 
I.,  F.  6.— In  one  of  the  early  letters  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
forwarded  us  teveral  communications  tiwa  'Algeria,  it  was 
stated  that  several  Arabs  had  been  executed  for  the  murder  of 
the  greater  port  of  a  fomily  named  Gilson.  One  of  this  fhmiJy, 
the  eldest  ^ughter,  he  stated,  had  been  frightfully  mutilated, 
both  of  her  hands 'having  been  out  off  at  the  wrists,  and  her 
head  nearly  clefE  in  two,  and  tbat^  notwithstanding,  she  still 
survived,  and  lubd  been  sent  to  a  hoepital  in  Paris.  It  gives  us 
pleasuTe  to  announce  that.  Prince  Napoleon's  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  circumstance,  he  has  kind^  taken  the  case 
of  the  poor  girl  into  his  connderation,  and  has,  as  ve  are  in- 
fom^,  expressed  his  intention  of  providing  her  for  the 
remiunder  of  her  life. 

The  CBT8Ti.L  Mediuu. — Under  the  above  name  an  enteral 
prising  firm  are  introducing  talc,  in  the  form  of  clear,  thin 
pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  glass  in  the  production 
of  positiTe  and  negative  collodion  pictures.  We  think  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direotion,  as  the  6mpl<^ment  of  so 
flexible  and  tough  a  substance  cannot  foil  to  render  the  injury 
of  vaJuaUe  negatives  much  less  A^uent.  Another  useful 
application  of  this  eubstauce  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Browning's 
letter,  published  in  this  number  of  the  "  Puotoqbaphic 
News.* 


DETERIORATION  OF  GLASS  BT  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  LIGHT. 

Sib, — Ab  some  little  stir  has  been  made  lately  relative  to 
the  changes  that  glass  undergoes  by  being  exposed  to  light 
in  operating  rooms,  tlie  following  facts  may  pat  the  matter 
in  another  light,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  glass  is  not  ao 
changeable  aa  it  is  anpniaed  to  be.  Three  years  ago  I  had 
built  K>r  me  a  small  glass  bouse  bore,  and  glazed  the  two 
dtyli^to  with  the  common  16  oB.  sheet  wiUi  12  panes 
4  feet  S  inches  kmc  x  18  inches  wide.  In  tbe  first  year 
pcalraits  could  be  taken  in  3  seconds  generally  ;  next  year 
the  time  was  increased  to  6  seconds ;  and  this  year  to  9  and 
11  on  clear  days.  As  this  was  a  serious  inconvenience  in 
taking  babies'  portauts,  I  bad  the  glass  well  cleaned  with 
whiting  uid  water ;  but  this  produced  no  good  result,  and 
the  time  was  still  about  the  same.  But  now,  being  about  to 
remove  to  anoth^  part  of  the  town,  I  had  the  lights  again 
cleaned,  and  this  time  with  a  strong  solution  of  hot  water 
and  cranide  of  potassium,  well  dri^  <Ai  with  clean  clotfaa, 
and  this  proved  quite  satisfactory, — the  glass  appeared  dear 
as  crystal,  and  on  trying  it  at  tliis  time  of  the  year,  I  find  I 
can  take  portraits  in  3  or  4  seconds.  Thus  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  glass  does  sot  change,  but  acquires  a  tluck 
deposit  of  organic  matter,  not  remonUe  except  by  some 
such  powerful  agent  as  that  above  mentioned. 

Swattt&x.  Thos.  Guluvbb. 


PHOTOOBAPHIC  DESIDERATA. 

Sir, — As  a  practical  photographer  I  feel  persuaded  that 
many  beside  myself  have  often  regretted  the  results  of  work- 
ing with  porcelain  baths  and  iMies,  and  yet  it  appears 
strange  so  lew  ramiplaints  have  been  nude — ^too  few,  indeed, 
to  iiMuce  the  glass  manu&cturm  of  this  country  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  salgect  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
I  am  peifectlj  aware  cemented  w  hviU  glass  baths  and  di^es 


may  be  had  by  the  shipload,  but  they  are  all  liable  to  a  serious 
defect — leakage,  after  some  little  service.  The  French  cast 
glass  baths  and  dishes  are  all  more  or  less  twisted,  warped, 
and  bulged,  and  necessitate  the  use  of  lai^e  quantities  of 
silver  solution.  What  photogra|dier8  require  are — well- 
moulded  vertical  glass  baths  of  uniform  thickness,  not  more 
than  i  or  I  inch  in  witWi  (to  economise  solatum),  and  high  ear 
than  uBu^y  made,  to  allow  the  finid  to  rise  without  ow- 
flowing  when  the  plate  is  immersed.  AU  the  i^bbb  baths  I 
have  seen  are  much  too  wide;  the  one  I  work  with  for 
plates  X  7^,  requires  40  ounces  of  nitrate  solution  to  fill 
It  properly.  If  properly  constructed,  half  the  quantity 
would  sumce.  Good,  Jlat,  well-moulded  glass  dishes  are  also 
much  needed,  with  a  apout,  after  the  feehion  of  the  little 
stereoscopic  developing  wsbes,  which  are  perfection  in  thdr 
way. 

And,  lastly,  "  a  stereoBcopic  petzral  lens"  is  a  consumma- 
tion eminently  to  be  desirecL  All  who  have  seen  specimens 
of  the  working  of  the  large  lenses  of  this  kind,  will,  I  think, 
unite  with  me  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  leading  opticians 
will  favour  us  with  this  noon  *'  with  the  iq>rin^  and  with  the 
flowers,"  and  enable  us  to  fiimish  the  pubhc  with  stereo- 
grams such  as  they  or  we  never  saw  before. 

Georqb  Eddowes. 


TONING  WITH  PLATIMUM. — PRIMTINa  IN  CABBOK. 

Sir, — ^May  I  ask  whether  bichloride  of  phttinnm  mi^^t 
not  be  substituted  for  gold  in  the  toning  bath  tor  paper 
prints?  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Platinum  belongs  to  the  same  category  of  metab  -as  gold, 
and,  I  should  &ncy,  would  be  deposited  like  the  latter  on 
the  surface  of  the  altered  chloride  of  silver;  while  in  cheap- 
ness it  has  a  very  great  advantage,  being,  I  think,  not  more 
than  25.1.  or  SOs.  ^e  ounce.  No  doubt,  however,  there  are 
reasons  for  its  non-employment,  or  we  should  have  heard 
more  of  it  ere  now ;  but  would  you  kindly  enUghten  my 
ignraanee  on  the  subject? 

Might  not  waxed  paper,  or  M.  GvmnA  p^Mr-f^an  be 
employed  to  receiTe  the  Inchromate  of  pitus  and  sugar, 
suggested  hj  Mr.  UaUey  Sx  carbon  printing  ?  The  straig 
acid  would  then  leave  the  lights  nniigured. 

GWENTHLIAK. 

[Bichkiride  of  platmnm  has  several  times  been  sumiested 
as  8  snbstitute  wr  the  expcnuve  terchloride  of  gfM,  but 
hitherto,  we  bdiere,  tike  drawback  to  its  use  has  been  the 
inferior  colorific  properties  which  it  We  think 

it  is  a  question  which  is  weH  worth  the  attention  of  experi- 
mental photograj^iera,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  its 
being  successfully  solved.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  non-abeorbent  paper  for  carbon  rainting  is 
good,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  ex- 
perimenting in  this  Iwanch  of  jninting.} 


VABHISH  FOR  PAPER  8TEREOORAH8. — ORHOLD  FOR 
COLOURIHO  GOLD  rBAUES. 

SiB,— £  see  two  requests  in  vol.  L,  p.  191,  of  the  "  Fao- 
TooRApuic  News  "which  I  think  I  can  aasist  in  answering. 

The  first  is  for  a  method  of  vamidiing  coloured  prints. 
Take  a  flat  camel-hair  brush  and  pass  over  Hhe  print  once 
only^  and  only  one  way,  with  a  tolerably  strong  paiehmait 
size,  miBKng  between  each  stroke  of  the  bnish  a  space 
a  little  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  the  brush ;  put  aside 
to  dtr,  when  quite  dry  size  the  intervening  spaces  which 
have  been  left  in  the  same  way  as  before ;  avoid  having  too 
much  size  in  the  brush,  and  pass  over  the  print  as  lightly 
and  quickly  aa  possible.  A  second  coat  may  be  given  when 
dry,  without  missing  any  part,  as  the  first  coat  is  a  complete 
protection  unless  by  too  hard  rublang ;  after  which,  when 
quite  dry,  varnish  either  with  mastic  or  dammar  vamisb. 
The  cause  of  the  appeaiunce  complained  of  is  the  varnish 
penetrating  the  paper,— the  die  prer^  this.  Itfni^  be 
got  ftom  any  gilcfer  for  a  ra^f^^  COOgle 
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Xlie  second  request,  hj  a  gilder,  is  answerable  thus: — 
1  pint  meUiylated  ifuita,  i  oz.  orange  ahelUc,  }  oz.seed  lac, 
^  oz.  gam  benzoin,  ffissolTe  and  add  to  your  ordinary  finiahiDg 
nse;  if  too  pale,  add  extract  of  eitlier  dragon's  Idood,  red 
■aadal  root,  or  auatto,  to  the  required  tinge ;  if  not  flat 
OKKigb,  add  more  seed  lac  and  gum  Denzoin.  Strain  through 
moaUn  before  using.  W.  H.  D. 

XEW  PRINTING  rBOCESS. 

Sir, — Itererit^  fvwaid  you  tiw  particulars  you  were  so 
lund  as  to  soHcdt  in  a  fiomer  ntunber  of  the  "Fhoto- 
ORAFHic  Kews." 

1.  DiflK)lTe  as  much  gelatine  io  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichroniate  of  potassa  as  will  make  .a  fine  jelly  when  cold, 
the  proportion  of  gelatine  does  not  much  mattery  coat  paper 
wiUi  this,  and  when  dry  expose  under  a  n^^tive  in  a  print- 
ing frame. 

2.  After  exposure,  wash  well  till  the  whites  show  no  trace 
of  yellowneea,  then  immerse  in  a  saturated  solution  of  jwo- 
tpeulphate  of  iron.    Wash  and  soak  well. 

3.  Pass  the  print  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid, 
then  lay  it  &ce  upwards  on  a  glass  plate  to  derdop.  This 
fiualttates  the  aeticni  (tf  the  o^genm  the  ur  in  giving  better 
hiKks. 

4.  When  the  print  is  BtUl  on  the  class,  ipma  over  it  some 
of  ib»  following  solution : — Saturated  scdution  ai  acetate  of 
lead,  vith  one-fourth  oTits  bulk  of  glacial  acetic  add.  This 
■(^ti<M)  improves  the  lights.  There  is  no  danger  of  over 
printii^,  and  thereby  producing  negatives ;  the  effect  being 
the  same  as  in  a  nlver  print. 

Should  the  print  be  very  dark,  pasatDg  it  in  a  veary  weak 
Bcdution  of  nitnc  acid  will  fif^ten  it  very  much,  but  it  must 
be  washed  directiy. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  more  gelatine  there 
il  in  tne  seaiBitising  bath,  the  darker  and  the  sharper  will 
be  the  joint.  H.  C.  Jbmninos. 

TBA^SPAaENT  EK%HEL  PKOTOGBAPUS.  '' 

Sir, — ^In  vol.  i.  p.  177,  you  mention  a  process  for  which 
a  Mr.  Glover  has  taken  out  a  patent?  and  as  doubtless 
many  of  your  readers  may  feel  indined  to  practise  a  similar 
mode  of  producing  transparent  poeitivea  without  incurring 
the  expense  and  annoyance  of  procuring  a  license,  allow  me 
to  publish,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  a  process 
that  tot  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  printiog,  by  siiper- 
pcaition,  similar  transparent  positives  upon  wet  and  dry 
oollodion  plates,  upon  the  former  by  ^ply  well  drainipg 
upon  blotting  paper,  and  placing  two  slipa  of  ;paper  between 
t£e  ends  of  toe  sensitive  tJate  and  the  negative  to  prevent 
contact,  exposing  to  daylight,  or,  what  is  better  this  dull 
weather  and  these  lon^  evenings,  for  afiewaeocmdsto  a  steady 
pas-light :  ctevebp  with  the  usual  iron  or  pvr<^;aUic  develop- 
ing stuutim ;  after  fixing  and  drying,  back  up  with  a  good 
white  enamel  paper,  or  with  a  thick  solution  of  white  shellac 
in  spirits  of  wine,  containing  a  portion  of  precipitated  chalk. 

It  is  of  course  self-evident  that  a  dry  plate  will  ^ve  a 
•  sharper  picture,  and  that  it  is  also  more  readily  manipulated 
than  a  wet  one ;  but  by  using  thin  paper  to  prevent  the 
negative  tooching,  I  do  not  find  in  practice  any  apparent 
disfeieiice  between  the  two.  P.  Cooke. 

Vfper  Sej/mour  Street.,  Button  Square. 


CBHEKTINa  GLASS  TOOETHER. 

SiBf— -Ibi  answer  to  your  wish  for  information  from  some 
qS  jwir  cnrapondentB  Ob  cemeoting  glass  together,  I  would 
advise  the  employment  for  that  purpose  of  pure  aAile  shellac 
—sold  in  sticks,  somewhat  mmiiar  in  appearance  to  barley- 
sugar — instead  of  marine  glue. 

It  can  be  xerj  efficdentiy  applied  by  first  making  Aot,  over 
the  flame  of  a  qarit  lamp,  both  the  joeces  of  uass  to  be 
joined  together  ;  then  burning  the  sbelho  in  the  name,  and 


applying  it  to  one  of  the  pieces  of  glass— just  as  sealing-wax 
is  appli«l  to  paper— and  rubfaang  uiem  both  firmly  togetluv 
for  a  seconds,  and  letting  them  remain  still  till  quite 
cold,  when  the  union  will  be  perfect,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
found,  much  firmer  and  more  enduring  than  if  ^Eected  with 
marine  glue.  W.  G.  G. 

CEMENTINa  GLASS  TOGETHER, 

With  reference  to  your  reply  to  "  Y.  Z."  in  No. 
17  of  the  Photooraphic  News,"  there  is  no  doubt  that 
marine  glue  is  (as  you  say)  the  best  eonent  for  jdning  glass. 
Where  this  cannot  be  got  (ss  is  tiie  case  in  this  town),  I 
have  found  a  strong  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  to  answer 
.very  well,  with  careful  usage.  It  is  perfectiy  wat«r-tightf 
but  will  not  bear  very  rough  handling.  It  should  be  appliod 
to  the  Wlges  or  surface  of  the  two  pieces  of  glass,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  then  held  close  to  the  fire  until  thoroughly  hot  \ 

Erees  the  pieces  together  firmly,  and  when  cold,  if  air  bubbles 
ave  been  avoided,  it  will  be  fouad  to  adhere  ver^doa^. 


FRINTma  ON  IVORT. 


Several  inquiries  having  been  made  on  the  above  pmnt, 
we  should  feel  obliged  if  anv  correspondent  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  good  method  would  &vour  us  with  the  details. — ^Ed. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PHOTOQIIAPHIO  ntOCE8BB8.— FOTHBBaU.L*S. 

Clean  plates. 

Coat  vrith  collodion ;  let  well  set. 

Place  in  bath  ^'  to  I' ;  get  rid  of  oiliness. 

Wash  gently  on  a  levdling  stand  with  water,  4  drachms, 

15'  to  20*. 
Pour  albumen  on  and  off  several  times. 
Wash  in  a  veil  dish  with  two  changes  of  water  ^'  each. 
Diy. 
Expose. 

Moisten  with  water. 

Develop,  3  drachms  of  A  to  1  of  B. 

Wash. 

Fix. 

Wash. 

(The  above  quantitafis  tor  stareosoopic  plates.) 
Albumen : — 

White  of  egg   

LiqaoT  xninioDiu  

Water   

Develc^g  atdotiona ; — 

PyrDgsUieadd   

Glacial  acetic  add  

Water   

Nitrate  of  lUver   

Water   

Fixing  solution : — 

^^posulphiteof  soda   


1  oance. 
7  minims. 
1  ounce. 


IgraiD.  ) 
SO  miidiiis.  >  A 


1  ounce.  } 


4gn4nB. 
1  ounce. 


i  draclima. 
1  ounce. 
H.  S.  1. 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PHOTOGRAPHT. 

Do  not  shake  the  camera  when  removing  the  cap  irom  the 
lens. 

Do  not  look  at  the  sitter  when  taking  a  portrait. 
Do  not  be  hasty  in  observing  an  aiteration  of  colour  in 
test  paper. 

Do  not  pour  on  oollodion  near  a  naked  flame. 

Do  not  keep  sensitive  posttive  paper  unused  longer  than 

possible. 

Do  not  use  rain  or  oommon  water  for  preparing  tne 
nitrate  bath. 

Do  not  priat  on  poritiv,  p^jmffl  it  ii@^,J5gfg 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUEBIES. 
CoLOUHiNO  Photoqbaphs.— ^.  H,  In  attempting  to  pre- 
pare his  own  colours  for  dry  tintinj?,  our  correspondent  will 
meet  with  more  difficulty  and  Icsa  success  than  he  probahly 
anticipa.te:i.  It  \a  not  snliicient  that  the  pigments  be  oum- 
miuuled  to  their  utmo«t  fineness ;  other  treatment  h  re<|(iired 
to  make  thein  adhere  well  to  the  plate,  and  ditTerent  pigments 
r&iuire  ditTerent  mod  en  of  treatment.  The  waste  from  repeated 
faffores  would  prottahly  make  the  experiment  au  expensive  one. 
It  is  not  alwolutcly  ncccssapy,  however,  to  procure  a  full  com- 
plemnet  of  tints  at  the  outset.  Wo  subjoin  a  dozen,  with  their 
uameii  and  numbers  as  claasiBcd  in  the  list  we  U!?e,  with  which 
a  very  good  commencement  may  bo  made: — Flctth,  dark,  No.  1 
and  No.  2 ;  complexion,  No.  I ;  carmine^;  blue.  No.  2 ;  green, 
No.  3 ;  danusk;  hroWD,  No,  1 ;  violet;  honzoQ ;  sLlvergray ;  and 
gray.  No.  4. 

PiLTBATIOK     OF     FIKSlY-DmDED     FbECIPITATES.  —  S. 

Johnion  has  prepared  some  metagelatine  by  the  plan  recom- 
mended in  vol.  i.  p.  202,  by  Mr.  Heiscb,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications ;  he  hail  heated  the  glue  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
together  for  the  time  there  recommended,  but  afterwards,  for 
the  more  complete  separation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
liquid,  has  saturated  the  acid  by  adding  precipitated  carbonate 
of  baryta,  until  cffervei^cence  has  ceased.  ThL^i  he  has  attempted 
to  filter  through  bibulous  paper,  as  recommended ;  but  after 
(jeveral  times  pa.>«ing  through  the  very  finest  paper  ho  can  pro- 
cure, it  still  comes  througli  milky.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  is  a  powder  of  such  exceed- 
ing fineness  that  it  is  not  arrested  by  the  pores  of  the  filter 
paper.  la  chemical  experiments  this  difficulty  is  a  serious 
inconvenience,  as  some  of  the  most  usual  methods  of  quaatita- 
tive  analysis  depend  upon  the  absolute  separation  by  iho  filter 
of  the  precipitated  sulphate -of  baryta  from  the  solution,  and 
peveral  plans  are  in  use  for  coimng  the  sulphate  of  bary  ta  to 
cohere  together  in  larger  particles ;  but  these  would  be  inap- 
plic^Ie  in  the  present  case.  The  following  plan  is  easy  to  per- 
form, and  will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly : — Filter  through 
ordinary  coarse  filtering  paper,  in  order  to  separate  the  bulk  of 
powder  from  the  solution ;  allow  the  filtrate  (which  will  be 
milky)  to  get  almost  cold,  and  then  add  three  drops  of  white  of 
egg  to  each  ounce  of  solution ;  shake  up  well  together,  and  then 
boil  violently  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  albumen  will  coagulate 
in  the  licjutd,  and  will  carry  down  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
finely-divided  suspended  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  liquid  will 
now  fitter  with  the  ^eatest  ea.se  and  rapidity  through  the 
bibulous  paper,  and  will  yield  a  i>erfectly  bright  filtrate. 

Teb-Chloeide  op  Gold.— -F.  M.  Y.  To  prepare  this  salt 
place  a  piece  of  metallic  gold  in  a  flask,  and  pour  over  il  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  of  nitric  acid — 
both  pure  and  strong,  heat  gently,  when  the  action  will  soon 
commence.  If  effervescence  ceases,  add  fresh  acid  until  nil  the 
gold  is  diissolved ;  then  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  nmly  to  dry- 
ness ;  moisten  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  again 
to  dryness,  and  then  preserve  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 
It  will  be  a  reddish  orange  mass,  very  deliquescent.  It  will 
therefore  be  better  to  keep  it  in  solution,  of  such  a  strength 
that  one  drachm  of  liquid  shall  contain  one  grain  of  terchloride. 
If  the  weight  of  the  gold  originally  taken  be  kno^Tn,  and  the 
operation  be  conducted  without  waste,  the  amount  of  terchloride 
obtained  can  easily  be  calculated  without  being  at  the  trouble 
of  weighing  this  deliquescent  salt;  ten  parts  of  metallic  gold 
will  produce  about  fifteen  of  ter-chloride  of  gold. 

F0HM.VT10N  OF  A  PnoTooBAPBric  Society.— P.  S.  and  some 
friend-s  wish  to  establish  a  photographic  society  in  their  city, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  begin.  We  shall  l>e  very  happy  to 
render  all  the  o^istance  in  our  power  to  any  persons  wishing  to 
efieQt  such  an  object.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  mode  of  opera^  ; 
tion  would  be  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  private  friends  until , 
the  preliminaries  were  agreed  ui>on,  then  to  lorxa  themselves 
into  a  provisional  committee  for  the  purpose  of  agreung  upon 
a  set  of  regulations^  &c.,  and  Uien  to  call  a  meeting  on  a  certein 
day,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  of  all  persons  de^rous  of 
forming  a  photographic  society.  The  meeting  having  assembled, 
one  of  the  provisional  committee  should  briefly  state  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  saying  that  such  and  such  gentlemen  had  agreed 
upon  certain  regulation-o,  and  then  submit  them  to  the  meeting. 
Some  one  else  should  then  propose  tlut  the  rules  be  adopted ; 
and  then,  after  electing  the  officers  and  council,  the  formation 


of  the  society  will  be  unfait  aeeotttpU.  We  shall  be  very  happy 
to  look  over  a  set  of  the  prmoaed  rules,  if  our  corresponds^ 
think  that  our  experience  will  be  of  service  to  them. 

Pbbsehtatiok  of  Bbt  Collodion  Plates.— C.  Buxton. 
It  will  not  be  satle  to  store  dry  plates  away  in  deal  boxes,  as  tiie 
turpentine  eflBuvia  always  hanging  abmit  the  wood  will  be 
liable  to  cause  fog^'iug.  Good  tin  boxes  can  now  be  procnred 
at  a  small  cost  at  most  photographic  instrument  makers,  and 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  deal. 


TO  COEBESPONDENTS. 

4lgf*  Some  coroplaluts  huTing  been  nude  b]r  oar  cabacriben  U  to  the  Don* 
recetpt  of  tlie  "  PnoroosAFKic  Hswa,"  the  pubUihera  beir  rapcctftiUy  to 
noti^-  that  cveT7  care  Is  taken  on  their  part  to  fawm  pmutiMl  and  correct 
dbpatcti.  All  ooinpUlnta  ahould,  thercfbre,  be  mode  to  tbe  Post  01Bc« 

'  authoriUos. 

n.  E.  N.— The  prhirlpal  (idTiintaBe  which  a  view  lens  poascMes  over  ■  portrait 
combination  )■  the  comparaUve  cheapneis ;  ASlnf^e  leateorertnx  a  10  x  IS 
field  can  be  purchased  for  £3  or  £6,  ivhlUt  a  donblo  comblnatloii  to  corer 
on  equal  extent,  woald  cost  nearly  ilx  times  th&t  aum.  Besides  vhicb  Ihero 
la  a  danger  of  centralisation  of  Ueht  In  the  pictore;  Trhiltt  tbe  grcaUy 
Increased  w right  and  bulk  of  a  Urge  double  con)trfnatk>n  would  render  n 
photographic  tour,  with  snch  a  companion,  h  formidable  undertaking. 

P.  S. — No  really  practical  panoramic  camera  hu  yet  been  devised.  S.  Iwttmt' 
tatwous  photogn^]by  requires  tbe  Iciii,  Iti^t,  and  chemicals  to  be  at  tfaclr 
best.  Wet  coUodlou  must  be  used,  and  tbe  lens  .ifaouhl  have  a  ibort  focni. 
3.  It  Is  Incorrect  In  principle. 

J.  II.,  Junr. — We  do  not  think  any  plan  will  bcaraDahlc  Tor reatorlng negative! 
wliidi  have  become  scratched.  If  the  niarks  arc  not  In  very  coiispictiona 
places  you  might,  pci-liH|>!>,  manage  to  toncb  them  with  a  little  poini  so  as 
to  partially  remedy  the  defect. 

J.  J.  D. — Wc  nre  much  obliged. 

L.  ^V.  B.  W.'H.  H.— 1.  To  prepora  a  good  dead  bUek  paper,  coal  It  with  a 
inlstare  of  rer}-  tliln  glue  nod  lamp-black  applied  boL  1.  L'ae  a  rather 
stronger  Iodised  collodion. 

J.  Bell— Wnte  to  the  publishers. 

S,  K.— Professor  Wheat  stone,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  such  niatlen, 
has  mentioned  to  ns  that  the  two  positions  of  the  camera  fai  taking  stereo- 
grams  ibonid  not  fonn  any  ang^  wlih  each  other ;  bat  that  the  two  poaitlona 
or  two  lenses,  If  a  twin  lens  camera  be  used,  should  in  all  casea  be  strictly 
par.iltcl.  This  wl!i  cnnw  any  portlcalar  spot  in  one  view,  not  at  a  great 
distance  oB,  to  occupy  a  dilTerent  position  on  the  ground  glasa  when  foeuring 
for  tbe  other  view, 

T.  J.  D.-Hure  you  tried  your  proposed  funnel  f  We  hardly  think  It  wonhi 
bo  so  snocessful  In  practice  as  you  think. 

J.  L.  D.— The  best  formula  we  know  of  is  the  one  given  In  vol.  I.  p.  88.  Ton  will 
observe  that  most  of  the  solutions  are  alkaline.  Wc  do  not  think  your  oftf 
toning  bath  can  be  made  available  fur  further  use;  do  not,  however,  throw 
it  away,  aa  wc  hope  shortly  to  give  a  plan  for  recovering  the  preciona 
nietalij  from  siicti  aolutions.  We  have  not  tried  Hr.  Netile's  process  yet,  but 
should  think  from  tlie  description  that  it  would  be  abont  as  good  as — neither 
better  nor  worse  than -any  of  the  score  of  changee  which  have  been  or  will 
be  rung  upon  the  chemical  bodies  at  present  in  the  hands  of  photographera. 
It  remin<ls  one  of  a  remark  we  once  heard  made  on  taking  medidae — 
"  putthig  anbataDccs  that  we  know  nothing  about  Into  mnetalng  that  wa 
know  less  about"  If  yon  wish  to  try  It,  use  one  grain  of  cUrio  add  to  the 
onnce. 

E.  H.  C— It  is  our  Intention  to  do  what  you  ask,  but  possibly  some  ttoae  may 
elnptte  first 

A  Loves  ov  PHoioGnAPiiv.— The  address  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Ireland  Is,  Royal  Dublbi  Society  House,  Dublin.  The  address  of  the  other 
Is  simply  the  name  of  the  town.  Neither  putdlsh  Journals. 

T.  Collins.— 1.  It  will  be  attended  to  In  future.  2.  Place  tbe  atop  tlmt  to  the 
front        cither  in  IVont  or  txililnd. 

S.  Y. — 1.  You  mast  bo  mistaken  as  to  the  firm  yon  mention  saying  that  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  chloride  of  cadmium.  It  is  a  well-known  detlnite  salt,  and 
is  or  ought  to  be  kept  at  all  dealers  In  photographic  chemicals.  3.  Place  * 
small  piece  of  clean  sine  in  your  red  collodion. 

J.  E.  K. — Your  silver  both  is  not  strong  enongh.  Yonr  other  pictures  do  yoa 
great  credit. 

F.  Ij.  O. — The  toning  l»tli  prepared  n  iih  loiliiieis  radically  bad,  and  we  ailvIsQ 
you  to  have  notlilng  to  do  with  it  Wc  do  not  know  how  the  pictures  yon 
menUon  are  prepared. 

J.  C.  AV.— Try  the  collodlo-albmnen  process.  We  have  attended  to  tlieoCher 
matter  by  post. 

CounmnlcauoM  declined  with  thanks:— J.  R.— Joj-nson.— F.  P.  P.~T.  L.  V. 

— Rosdilre.— An  Amateur. 
The  iiifomiation  required  by  the  fullowlug  correspondents  fs  cither  such  as  we 

are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  apjienred  In  recent  nnmbers  of  tbe  "PnoTo- 

o&jLPBic  MiW9 :"— C.  K.  D.— A  Working  Man  (see  our  Notes  and  Qn^les). 

A. -I).  C— H.  O.— A.  N.— Snfiolk.— A  Uorresiioudcni  ^\hose  signature  U 

perfectly  illegiblo.-0.-A  Tyro— T.J.  M. 
1»  Tvpe:-J.  U.-W.  I).— T.  W.-J.  T.— K.  W.— H.  E.  N.— H.  S.-Noniia.— 

Tiator.— An  Amateur. 


On  Bcconntorthelmmense  number  of  Important  letters  w«  recdve,  we  cannot 
proudae  Immediate  answers  to  queries  of  no  general  Intereeb 


•a*  AU  edKoflol  oomnmidcatiens  should  be  addressed  u  B(r.  Cwxms,  care 
0fUcs3r>.Ca>seU,Pett«r,wd0alpbi,LaBelleBauvageTard.  Private  letters 
for  the  Editor,  if  addressed  to  the  ime%  shOnU  b«  marked  "prlrate:" 


THE  PnOTOOBAPOIC  NEWS  ALMANACK  betog  ncariy  out  of  prhit, 
persons  desirous  of  possessing  this  popniar  worfc  are  requested  to  Itonrard 
their  orders  Immediately  to  Messrs.  Com  ell,  Petler,  and(tatehi,Ihni(munie 
M.WB  Offlce,  La  BeUe  Sanvsge  Yiji^y^fTi^p^jpil^  Q  Q  Q IC 


%  THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS 


Vol.  I.,  Na  19.— Jimwa*^  U,  1859. 


TH£  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FHOTOGRAFHIC 
SOCIETY. 

In  the  earlj  days  of  phot(^[Eaphy,  the  ezhibitioQa  of  this 
Booteiy  had  mudt  vaon  interest,  for  the  Bcientific  |Aoto- 
gw^bier^  than  th^  posam  now.  Tlus  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  uneatainlf  with  which  experimenters 
wvked, — no  proceea  being  then  known  whidi  nad  all  the 
reqointea  to  enable  the  photographer  to  produce  a  aatiafac- 
tc^  pictuTe.-  Collodion  was  in  its  infancy,  and  thus,  as  a 
omuequenee,  every  photographer  tried  his  own  peculiar 
**proceB ;  '*  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  sent  his  pictures  to 
the  exhibition,  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  whether  the 
results  of  his  own  method  were  inferior,  equal,  or  saperior  to 
those  of  oth^s.  As  gradoally  the  capabilities  of  collodion 
were  developed,  a  chan^  has  been  perceptible  in  the 
character  of  the  exhibitions.  Fhoto^ph^  now  seem 
pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  that  process,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  n^jority  of  pictures  exhibited  are 
collodion.  The  attention  of  photographeifi  has  thus  been 
turned  from  the  chemical  to  the  artistic  department  of  the 
aaence;  each  photographer  has  endeavourea  to  sarpaas  hia 
oranpetitw  in  beaaty  of  manipulation,  which,  comUned  with 
great  artirtio  talent  in  many  inatancea,  has  given  to  jdioto- 
graphic  ediibituMu  m<ae  ptAUo  intereat ;  for  it  is  well 
known  the  public  general^  care  little  about  tim  or  that 
{ffoceas,  so  long  as  they  are  presented  with  iHCtures  that  are 
interesting  or  pretty.  To  this,  then,  we  may  attribute  the 
Tvpid  advancement  which  has  been  made  of  latUBara  in  the 
artistic  department  of  phott^raphy.  Now  wHprould  not 
for  one  moment  attempt  to  underrate  the  greatrnifottwice 
of  art  in  connection  with  photography,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  it  will  ultimately  prove  of  such  service  to  art,  that  it 
would  appear  enthusiastic  and  Utopian  to  prophesy  on  the 
Bnbject.  But  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  our  puticular 
mission  is  not  so  much  the  promotion  of  art,  as  the  promo- 
tion of  photography, — chemical  photography,  whereby  we 
may  obtam  great^  and  more  satisntctory  results  than  we  have 
hitherto  done.  As  we  have  on  other  occasions  remarked,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  society  has  done  ranch  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  in  its 
power  to  do  so ;  bnt  still  the  course  which  it  at  present 
pursues  is  the  one  least  calculated  to  do  this.  For  it  will 
easily  be  seen  from  the  forcing,  that  with  eaCh  succeediag 
exhitntion  there  should  be  some  change.  Fhoto^phy  is 
inaking  too  tapid  advanoes  to  allow  of  our  pleadmg  what 
was  done  a  twelvemonth  ago,  as  a  precedent  for  present 
action.  We  have  shown  how  the  character  of  each  exhibi- 
tion has  changed,  until  we  have  now  only  a  repetition  of  pre- 
ceding exhibitions.  The  present  course  of  exhibiting  nothing 
but  pretty  pictures,  is  merely^  doin^  what  any  enterprising 
puUisha  could  accomplish — it  is,  udeed,  only  acting  as  a 
hige  rival  publishing  establishment,  with  all  the  advantages 
accruing  from  an  asaociated  body.of  gentlemen.  What  we 
wish  to  see  in  such  exhibitions  is,  not  merely  a  great  trading 
catabliahraent  and  p^antio  advertising  medium,  but  some' 
amouDt  of  adentific  infimnataon  is  addition  to  all  these 
pretty  jaetnreB.  How  this  can  be  done,  will  be  seen  with  a 
momant^  ndection.  There  is  no  denying  the  fket,  that  the 
society  has  at  its  diroosal  means  which  might  enable  it  to 
collect  specimena  of  ul  the  discoverieB,  important  or  other- 
wise, which  are  every  week  being  made  public.  Xo  private 
person  could  hope  to  accomplish  this ;  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
deniably a  duty  incombent  u^n  the  society,  if  it  has  not 
d^arted  from  its  avowed  o^fect,  vis.,  the  promotion  of 


photography.  As  an  instance  in  point,  we  may  mention 
that  there  is  a  stoan^  omisaon from  thenresent coUeetion — 
there  is  not  a  nngle  unpreasion  of  Mr.  £ox  Talbot's  ^oto- 
glyphic  procees;  although  we  have  several  by  Mr.  Paul 
Pretfich  of  an  old  process,  which  is  confessedly  inferior  to 
Mr.  Talbot^s  in  its  capabilities,  and  so  near  it  iu  scientific 
principles  as  to  be  r^[arded  by  many  as  an  infringement  of 
that  gentleman's  patent :  this,  surely,  should  not  be  tho 
case  with  a  process,  which  promises  one  day  to  be  tho 
leading  feature  of  photMraphy.  Pliotographcrs  who  viMt 
these  aonual  exhibitions  should  be  assured  that  there  is  really 
something  to  be  seen  which  would  repay  a  visit.  As  to  tho 
scientific  applications  of  photogra|)hy  it  -^ould  be  needless  to 
recapitulate  them  here,  as  there  is  no  science  to  which  it 
cannot  be  applied  in  all  the  details  of  each  branch.  In  these 
exhibitions,  specimens  of  the  application  of  the  art  to  all 
the  various  sciences  should  be  displayed.  Astronomy, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  geology,  optics,  dectricity,  crystollo- 
graphy,  botany,  natural  history,  are  all  indebted  to  this 
wonderful  art ;  and,  surely,  specimens  of  such  appUcations  as 
these— pictures  which  diow  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  the 
intellectual  class  of  photographers — deserve  some  little 
space  side  1^^  side  with  pictures  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  the  optician, 
cabinet-maker,  and  collodion  manufacturer,  and  T7hose  only 
merit  consists  in  being  pretty. 

The  exhibition  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturday  last, 
the  private  view  being  held  on  the  preceding  day.  Com- 
pared with  the  last  exhibition,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
it ;  but  compared  with  that  held  at  the  South  Kensington 
museum,  it  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Per- 
haps nothing  so  forcibly  illustnites  our  opening  remarks 
on  the  neglect  of  Bcienti£c  photography  as  the  case  of  M. 
Burnet,  who  has  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  new, 
and  probably  important  processes — the  "cuprotype"  and 
"  uranium  "  iflrocesses.  There  is  more  real  intellect  required 
for  the  production  of  pictuTeH  of  tlus  Idnd  than  for  idl  the  otlier 
pictoiea  in  the  exhibition  put  together.  Number  884  is  a 
spedmen  of  t^e  cuprotype  process,  no  silver  being  employed. 
The  photograph  is  not  first-rate,  bnt  in  it  we  see  promise  of 
future  success.  Numbers  365,  386,  387  are  by  the  uranium 
process,  and  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  capaHlities  of  tlds 
new  branch  of  printing.  Number  388  is  on  a  paper  prepared 
by  fluoride  of  uranium,  and  devebped  by  ferri-cyaniae  of  po- 
tassium;  it  is  a  picture  of  a  baa  nuief ;  in  it  there  is  almost 
everything  that  could  be  desired  as  far  a?  regards  the  render- 
ing of  half  tinta  and  dear  detail ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  this 
series  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  interesting  to  the 
scientific  photographs.  For  our  own  part,  we  would  rather 
see  these  crude  attempts  than  the  whole  room  full  of  mere 
pretty  pictures ;  and  more  fully  to  show  tiie  justice  of  our 
prehminaiy  remarks,  we  find  these  important  prints  huddled 
close  to  the  ground  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  one  of 
the  small  rooms,  and,  what  is  worse  still,  with(Nit  a 
single  line  of  description  in  the  catalogue.  So  tiiat,  unless 
the  spectatOT  has  unusually  sharp  eye-sight,  he  would  in  all 
probability  miss  seeing  them,  and  the  casual  visitor  would 
only  inss  them  by  as  very  bad  pictures,  never  for  a  moment 
reflecting  on  the  impc^nce  of  such  diacoreiies  as  tiieea 
to  future  photography. 

The  leading  jHctaresin  the  collection  are  the  nttfoduction 
of  the  cartoons  of  BafEselle  at  Hampton  Court,  by  Caldeu 
and  Montecchi,  and  by  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  for  tho 
department  of  Bdence  and  art  at  Sou^rR«mnuKb»]  ^he 
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thaulES  of  the  photographic  and  artistic  world  are  due  to 
the  former  genuemen  for  the  eDterpriaing  manner  in  which 
they  have  placed  before  as  such  an  excellent  series  of  the 
reproductions  of  great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

We  understand  that  this  undertaking  has  for  many 
years  beea  a  long-cherished  idea  of  this  firm,  and  it 
Iixs  only  been  by  great  perseverance  that  they  have  over- 
corns  obstacles  which  seemed  almost  insurmountable.  In 
tUeixlirat  application  to  her  Mapesty'sgo  vemment — which  took 
])Iac.>  six  years  ago— for  permission  to  copy  these  great  works, 
they  were  not  snccesBful,  as  the  government  of  the  day  was 
.afraid  that,  in  the  removal  necessary  for  phot<»^phic  copying, 
they  might  possibly  get  60  damaged  as  to  deteriorate  their 
value,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  would  be  a  national  loss. 
However,  they  pushed  their  suit  with  succeeding  govern- 
ments, and  the  result  is  the  series  before  us.  We  may 
mention  iuddraitally  that,  in  the  neccBsarr  removal  of  these 
cartoons,  happily  th^  did  not  receive  the  sUghtest  injury. 
But  the  presorvation  of  the  originals  will  be  a  matter  of  less 
actual  importance  now  we  have  such  admirable  transcripts 
as  these.  No  doubt  her  M^esty's  ^vemment  were 
induced  the  more  readily  to  grant  permission  to  photograph 
these  cartoons,  from  the  Y&ty  importance  of  the  subject, 
b?cause  it  must  be  apparent  to  everybody,  that  the  object 
to  be  gained  was  in  every  way  worth  the  risk  incurred  in 
■  copyiug  the  cartoons,  as  the  originals  are  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated state.  They  were  cut  in  several  places  as  guides 
for  tlie  Flemish  weavers,  aud  afterwards  pasted  together ; 
bat  owing  to  their  great  age  they  are  gradually  homing 
more  indistinct;  so  much  so  that  they  are  now  to  be 
placed  under  glass,  from  which  they  cannot  in  future 
b:;  removed.  When  works  of  such  importance  are  decay- 
ing, nothing  could  be  more  (^portune  than  photography 
to  redeem  them  from  oblivion,  with  a  fidelity  far  beyond 
any  other  mode  of  transcripUon.  Perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  any  sot  of  jnctores  bo  well  known,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  request.  There  bifve  been 
coi>ic3  innumeraUe  taken  of  these  cartoons,  from  the 
plain  wood  engraving,  and  cheap  coloured  lithograph, 
which  have  adorned  Uie  walls  of  the  village  school;  or 
the  still  more  elaborate  etchings  which  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  "  Diamond  Testament."  Who  does  not  remember  the 
picture  of  "Paul  preaching  at  Athens,"  or  "  Our  Saviour's 
Cliarge  to  Peter,"  or  "  The  ^iraculous  Draught "  ?  We 
should  think  that  there  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  t^  "  Photo- 
ORAPHic  Kbws  "  who  is  not  acquainted  with  these  pictures. 
They  have  been  engraved  manif  times ;  but  the  engraving 
wiU  by  no  means' bear  comparison  witii  the  pliot^^phic 
copies. 

v7e  might  enter  at  length  into  the  comparative  merits  of 
engraving  and  phot(^raphy ;  but  that  would  demand  more 
space  than  we  nave  at  command:  however,. we  shall  in  a 
future  number  revert  to  tiie  question,  whole  series  of 
photographs  is  much  more  interesting  to  us  t^n  the  great 
faded  originals ;  for,  by  means  of  photography,  we  have  them 
reduced  to  a  plain  black  and  white  tint,  whereas,  in  the 
originals,  there  is  such  a  feeble  coloaring,  that  it  is  rather 
painful  th^n  otherwise.  Every  one  of  these  copies  is 
distinct  and  clear ;  and  what  in  the  originals  appears  misty 
and  confused,  is  striking  in  these.  There  is  a  great  nicety 
of  half  tint,  which  is  more  perc^ible  than  ia  the  case  even 
of  a  highly-finished  picture.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
absence  of  that  combination  of  colouring,  which  is  often 
the  picture-copyist's  bane,  as  we  pointed  out  in  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  select  any  one  of  these 
picturos,  as  tiiere  is,  so  to  speak,  aphot<^;raphic  sameness  in 
tium.  ^  There  appears  a  great  umffflmity  in  tiw  natives 
— a  pmnt  of  importance  to  those  who  are  desbons  of 
having  a  set  of  the  seven,  as  it  ia  at  all  times  desirable 
to  hare  the  photoKraphs  of  a  series  as  mudh  <mF  a 
tint  as  possible.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  photograplis 
vari^  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  original  cartoons. 
There  are  four  sizes  of  cartoons:  the  largest  is  forty-four 
inches     twenty-eight  indies.  This  is  ta£en  in  two  ^sces, 


and  joined  in  the  middle.  The  jconing  is  not  perceptible, 
inasmuch  as  than  are  several  finings  in  the 
which  show  strongly  in  the  copies ;  and,  as  we  : 
before,  the  unifbrmity  of  the  negatives  as  r^jards 
enables  the  mounter  to  jwa  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  except  upon  close  inspection,  to  detect 
the  juncture.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  all  large 
photographs  where  joinings  have  to  be  made. 

To  artists  and  connoisseurs,  perhaps,  the  most  interestiug 
thing  will  be  the  studies  of  the  principal  heads  and  figures 
in  the  cartoons.  For  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
study  the  forms  of  Raphael  in  detail,  and  to  art  collectors, 
these  will  prove  invaluable,  as,  by  this  means,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  see  in  detail  the  important  portions  of  these 
cartoons.  It  vriU  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  sizes,  tiiat 
these  are  cat  a  large  scale,  and  we  may  state  that  each  head 
is  about  oghteen  inches  hy  fifteen,  while  the  whole 
picture  of  the  muldle  size,  which  ia  a  large  jjutographf  is 
only  twenty-nine  inches  by  ^hteoi.  We  have- heard  of  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who 
is  an  eminent  art  conmuaseur,  and  who  has  so  studied  the 
works  of  this  great  artist,  that  he  can  take  a  magnifying 
glass  and  go  over  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  ixunt  out 
where  Raphael  has  laid  on  his  brash,  and  where  nis  pupils 
have  painted.  These  studies  would  enable  any  such  micro- 
scopic admirers  of  the  great  Italian  to  pursue  ad  libitum 
Bucn  observations. 

After  the  photographs  of  the  RafiEaelle  Cartoons,  periiaps 
the  next  most  important  picture  in  the  collection  is  the 
large  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace  fay  P.  H.  Delamotte  (1  CO). 
It  is  in  three  pieces,  and  is  taken  from  the  central  nave. 
The  effect  is  very  fine,  as  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the 
tone  the  pctiue ;  and  the  play  of  the  shadows,  as  they 
appear  here  and  there  tluodgh  the  picture,  is  very  pleasing ; 
the  detail  of  the  fbliago  is  also  good.  In  some  instances, 
howev^,  the  perspective  is  bad ;  and  the  three  pictures, 
which  are  here  united  into  ono,  should  have  been  taken  from . 
the  same  sn|^|)>y  merely  rotating  the  camera  on  its  axis,  and 
not  from  W/n-ent  places.  Had  this  been  done,  the  effect 
.  would  Jwv^een  perfect.  One  thing  we  particuhirly  admire 
in  connection  with  this  picture,  is,  the  candour  with  which 
the  photographer  states  all  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
such  a  piecing  result.  The  names  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
collodion,  and  the  maker  of  the  lens,  are  here  made  as  pro- 
minent as  that  of  the  manipulator.  >Ve  should  like  to  see 
this  plan  adopted  in  all  cases,  as  very  valuable  information 
would  frequentiy  be  thereby  afibrdod. 

{To  be  coniinued.) 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CBYSTALLINK 
PARTICLES.* 

BT  DB.  A.  WEU.KR. 

A  FEW  days^  stay  at  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  gave  me  an 
(^portanity  of  r^>eating  the  observation  on  the  donds  as  men- 
tioned by  De  Saassure,whidi  may  be  also  made  at  this  season 
on  our  London  fogs:  gtoboleaofToriouBsiEesinihesecircum- 
gtiuuxB  are  frequentlT  discemed  by  the  naked  eye  floating 
in  all  directions.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their 
vesicular  structure,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so  from 
direct  observations.  It  is  irequentiy  a  most  diffi(nilt  point, 
in  nucroBC(^  investigation,  to  decide  upon  the  existence  of 
a  thin  transparent  membrane ;  it  is  still  more  so  to  pro- 
nounce npon  the  vesicular  or  spherular  structure  of  globules 
in  constant  agitation;  and  I  believe  that  if  minute  sphemleB 
and  vesicles  could  be  mixed  together,  we  do  not  possess 
any  means  at  present  <^  distmguishing  them.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  detect  that  appearance  of  bursting  of 
the  globules  mentioned  by  De  &Mi88ure,  but  sometunes, 
when  t^e  agitation  of  the  air  is  slight,  two  of  the  larger 
globules  may  be  seen  fioating  towards  each  other,  and  after- 
wards disappearing  suddenly,  which  may  be  explained,  if  we 
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admit  that  Haa  boTBtiiig  ia  caused  by  the  uoion  of  the  two 
Bpherulee  into  one,  which  ia  too  heavy  to  rexaain  (uiy  longer  in 
BUE^enaion,  and  whoae  npid  deccanpodtion  conoeala  it  from 
the  ngfat.  There  may  be  nrgedaa  oE^ectboato  theToienlu: 
theory  that,  if  the  peuide  became  eztoemely  thin,  the  vesicle 
voold  no  longer  be  perceived  toy  more  than  the  apex  of 
an  air  bubble  befcure  bursting,  or  the  central  black  spot  of  a 
nstem  of  Newton's  coloured  rings.  It  will  be  seen  below, 
uat  the  gk)bnlea  of  vapour  possess  the  power  of  depositing 
themselves  in  a  crystalune  form,  which  requires  a  tranquu 
deposition  of  particles,  such  as  could  scarcely  be  deemed 
poeuble  if  the  air  contained  in  each  bad  to  escape  at  the 
moment  of  its  crystallisation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  globules  of  water  on  glass  and  other  aubstances,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  submit  them  to  microscopic  inspection ;  but, 
frtnn  their  volatile  nature  and  other  causes,  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded :  however,  it  ia  easy  to  do  so  with  almost  any  other 
volatile  substance ;  and  I  nave  examined  several  in  this  way 
without  detecting  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  vesicular 
structure.  Mercury  is  deposited  under  the  fcam  of  ^bular 
partidea,  with  a  m^allic  lustre,  whose  diameter  ia  I'oOOth  of 
a  millimetre,  in  which  I  have  never  detected  any  internal 
cavity  by  the  most  car^uI  exmnination.  Flour  of  sulphur 
is  found  to  consist  of  solid  globules,  sereral  of  which  adhere 
tc^ther ;  when  acted  upon  by  a  gentle  solvent  thdr  external 
portion  is  dissolved,  and  there  remains  a  rc^Iar  octahedron. 
An  interesting  experiment  may  be  made  on  the  fumes  of 
sal-ammoniac,  which  appears  whenever  muriatic  acid  and 
ammonia  are  brought  t<^ther.  Two  small  phial?,  each  con- 
taining one  of  these  sutetances,  are  covered  by  an  inverted 
tumbler ;  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  acid  are  seen,  at  a  short 
distance,  the  fumes  of  the  salt,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours,  are  found  to  be  condensed  into  a  thin  snowy 
pdlicle,  completely  obstructing  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  This 
partition  is  so  delicate,  that  the  slightest  agitation  will 
csnae  it  to  &11  into  tiie  liquid.  In  all  these  cases  it 
ia  found,  that  tiie  fames  possess  the  power  of  remaining 
■oapended  a  greater  len^ih  of  time  tiOfO.  "  would  be 
exacted  from  the  di^rence  of  their  specific  gravity 
with  that  of  air,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  fumes 
other  substances,  and  smoke  in  particular.  This  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  continual  state  of  agitation  of  the 
air,  even  within  an  enclosed  space,  and  by  t£e  elasticity  of 
the  solid  and  liquid  particles.  In  the  case  of  solid  particles 
tiiis  can  be  r»dily  admitted,  but  with  regard  to  liquid 
globuleB,  there  is  probably  some  action  sinular  to  that  which 
takes  ^lace  on  the  impinging  of  solid  elastic  balls,  which,  after 
becoming  flattened,  rebound  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
recover  their  original  shape.  The  causes  which  act  in  Axing 
different  vapours  and  fumes  are  the  same  as  those  which 
determine  the  precipitation  of  solid  particles  in  solution; 
such  as,  for  instance,  sharp  points  of  any  kind,  minute 
filameDta,  and,  more  eroeciany,  the  existence  of  a  crystaUine 
partible  to  act  aa  a  niudena.  Xon-conducting  substances,  as 
woollen  cloth,  the  nap  of  a  hat,  the  web  of  a  nnder,  &c.,  are 
oorered  witii  aqueous  globules  when  no  rain  has  &Uen,  and 
when  ^cdiahed  aor&oea  near  present  no  such  deposition. 

Having  now  shown  the  existence  of  a  crystalune  power  in 
Tapoora,  we  shall  proceed  to  prove  the  influence  of  a  force 
wluch  disturbs  the  equilibrium  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
saUne  solutions  above  mentioned.  Hie  friction  of  a  solid 
body  on  glass  will  leave  traces  which  are  invisible  until 
breathed  upon.  Many  bodies  possess  tins  property,  but  the 
mineral  steatites  or  soapstone  produces  the  effect  better  than 
any  other  I  know.  A  considerable  d^ree  of  friction  may 
be  used  over  the  traces  thus  produced  by  steatites,  without 
affecting  the  t^peaxance  of  the  traces  when  breathed  upon 
r^ieatedly.  The  glass  may  even  be  heated  condderably 
without  affecting  them.  By  examimng  with  the  microscope 
the  parts  wluch  have  been  traced  upon  1^  steatite,  we  are 
nnaUe  any  more  than  with  the  naiked  ciya  to  detect  any 
material  cauae  for  tiie  d^Msition  ot  vapours  in  these  jdaoes, 
as  it  probably  dqwids  apon  the  tzansi«ren<n^  of  the  mineral 
which,  being  so  attenuated,  is  nnaUe  to  anbct  the  rays  of 


light.  When  the  traces  have  been  brought  out  by  breathing 
upon  them,  tiiey  must  be  covered  1^  another  piece  of  glass, 
which  impedes  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  ^ows 
them  to  be  submitted  to  the  nucroscope.  Hie  parts  un- 
touched by  the  steatito  present  tiie  appearances  that  have 
been  already  mentioned.  On  tiie  lines  created  by  the 
mineral  the  drops  of  water  are  differently  disposed,  th^' 
long  diameters  being  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  lines. 
These  minute  drops  very  much  resemble  the  globules  of  gas 
deposited  from  a  liquid;  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  consisting  in  tne  deviation  from  the  globular  form  in 
the  liquid  traces,  which  evidently  arises  from  the  ^wer 
which  the  water  possesses  in  wetting  the  glass.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  tmt  the  secondair  cause  of  these  images  is, 
a  difference  in  the  position  of  the  minute  drops  of  water, 
reflecting  the  light  differently  from  the  other  drops  which 
are  irregularly  disposed  on  the  other  ^rte  of  the  glass. 
Th^e  exists  another  method  of  fixing  vapours  which  has 
been  long  known,  and  to  whidi,  I  believe,  attention  was 
first  dinuted  by  Prafesaor  Draper.  It  consists  merely  in 
pladng  a  body  upon  a  plain  surface,  such  as  that  of  a 
metafile  speculum,  or  even  of  glass ;  aft^  ashort  time  it  is 
found  that  simple  contact  such  as  this  has  caused  some 
molecular  action,  as  the  s^t  occupied  by  the  object  will 
become  apparent  by  breatiimg  on  it  m  the  same  way  as  with 
the  images  of  a  steatite^  This  observation  is  the  more 
inbereetmg,  as  it  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
effects  of  mechanical  power,  and  those  caused  by  other 
agents.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunt  have  shown  the 
i^uence  of  heat  in  causing  the  fixation  of  vapours.  An 
image  of  this  sort  formed  on  glass  by  the  breath,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  presents  exactly  the  same 
appearance  as  that  formed  by  steatite.  The  same  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  brin^^  out,  by  means  of  mercurial 
vapours,  the  thermographic  images  on  glass,  as  is  found  with 
the  traces  of  steatite,  which  posseas,  in  a  voy  slight  degree, 
the  power  of  fixing  mercurial  vi^wnis.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  ttw  power  that  water  has  of  wetting  glass,  causes 
it  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  depout  than  mwcury,  which 
does  not  wet  glass.  The  cause  of  the  production  of  thermo- 
graphic images  is  evidently  similar  to  that  which  causes  tho 
creation  of  >a  soUd  body  from  tlu  solaticm. 

(2%  bt  coaffmiaL) 


OF  THE  CHEMIGAL  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON 
CERTAIN  BODIES. 

BY    M.    B.  CHEVREUI.. 

The  following  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic 
de»  SeienceM  by  one  of  its  most  distingnis&d  members— M, 

Chevreul : — 

"nie  numerous  reaeubhea  which  have  been  made  into  the 
action  of  %ht  on  sabstancea,  from  a  ohonical  point  of  view, 
have  induct  me  to  think  that  a  note  added  to  the  last  two 
papers  of  M.  Niipce  de  St.  TictOT,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  that  which  is  new,  and  pointing  out  the  question 
to  which  they  lead,  would  not  be  wanting  in  interest. 

It  is  impOTtant,  first  of  all,  to  signalise  two  circumstances 
in  the  chemical  action  of  the  lig^t ;  1.  that  when,  acting 
alone,  it  decompoees  a  bodyor  operates  the  combination  of  two 
bodies ;  2.  that,  when  it  acts  concurrently  with  a  body  on  a 
complex  body.  This  distinction  is  perfectly  justified  by  the 
following  facts : — 

Of  light  acting  a/ojie,  either  to  decompose  a  body,  or  to 
comhiTie  two  bodies. 

1.  Auric  acid  exposed  to  light  in  a  vacuum  is  reduced  to 
gold  and  oxygen  gas. 

2.  Prussian  blue,  under  the  same  drcumstauces,  loses  its 
blue  colour  in  kxdng  its  cyanogen ;  but  the  separation  of  the 
cyanogen  ia  not  complete,  like  that  of  the  oxygen  from  the 
auric  add.  However  thia  may  be,  the  fig^t  acts  in^ese 
two  cases,  aa  a  reagoit in eUminating  1&ew<tn|>p«^ve 
from  the  dectro-pSve  bodjR^^^V^^^- 
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3.  TIio  light  of  the  sun  determines  the  instantaneous 
union  of  chlorine  vith  hydrosen. 

Light  acts  concurrently  mm  a  body  on  a  complex  body. 

If,  relying  on  provious  etatemente,  -we  adopted  the 
generally  received  otnnion,  that  light  alone  suffices  to  alter  a 
great  number  of  coloured  subetances,  notably  a  great  many 
of  those  BluSs  which  are  dyed,  vo  aWld  deceive  ourselves 
greatly ;  for  the  researches  which  have  occupied  me  more 
than  ten  years,  and  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Mcmoires  de  VAcademie,  ioconteatably  prove  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  alterations  of  which  I  speat  arise,  not  from  the 
action  of  the  light  alone,  but  from  the  simultaneoua  action 
of  light,  oxygen,  and  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  in  such  a 
way  that  dyed  stuff,  alterable  in  tlie  air  under  the  influence 
of  the  Bun,  would  not  have  altered  in  the  same  time  if  it  had 
been  exposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  air  in  a  dark  place, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  luminous  vacuum. 

1.  (a)  Archil,  turmeric,  anatto,  &c.,&c.,  resist  the  action 
of  the  light  in  a  vacuum : 

(b)  Tney  resist  the  air  in  ohecurity : 

{(•}  But  they  are  altered  if,  exposed  to  the  oxy^n  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  receive  at  Uie  same  time  the  action  of  the 
light. 

'Z.  Colourless  organic  matters,  under  circiunstancee  in 
which  coloured  or^nic  matters  change,  do  not  resist  the 
causes  of  the  alteration  of  the  latter.  I  may  cite,  in  support 
of  this,  thb  example  of  the  destruction  of  the  gelatine  size  of 
tlie  paper,  "mentioned  by  me  in  1837,  and  a^n  by  SI. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  in  his  last  paper  apropoa  ot  tiie  starch 
uze,  a  destruction  vhich  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
gelatine. 

1  have  foiuid  that,  under  the  influence  of  light,  cotton 
enclosed  in  confined  air  with  barrta  water,  though  not 
in  contact,  changed  vith  the  jntnuctioQ  of  carbonic  add 
gas. 

Clilorine  water  used  in  bleaching  attacks  colourless  as  well 
as  coloured  substances,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  have  regarded 
bleaching  differently  to  what  it  had  been  ^leviously. 

3.  I  demonstrated  the  inflncnce  wliich  the  stuff  exercises 
on  the  stability  of  difitrent  colouring  principles  therein 
fixed. 

Anatto  is  more  stable  on  cotton  and  silk  than  it  is  on 
wool. 

Archil  is  more  stable  on  sik  than  it  is  on  wool  and 
cotton. 

Sulpho-indigotic  acid  is  moK  stable  on  silk  than  oa  yrtxA 
and  cotton. 

In  dry  air,  on  the  contrary,  indigo  is  mfte  stable  on  wool 
than  on  silk. 

I  hare  verified  the  effect  of  a  screen  in  preventing  the 
influence  of  the  light  on  a  body  exposed  to  the  air.  I 
have  shown  how  the  interventicm  of  a  glass  weakened 
the  action  of  the  light  on  coloored  objects.  I  may  men- 
tion here  the  following  experiment: — A  white  design 
on  the  border  of  a  curtain,  the  ground  being  of  indigo, 
allowed  the  lig^t  to  pass  through  it,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atnMW^ere,  to  reproduce  itself 
by  eating  into  the  indigo  colour  of  the  curtain,  while  the 
coloured  ground  of  the  border  prevented  the  faransmisMon 
of  white  light,  and  thus  preserved  the  colour  of  the  part  of 
the  curtain  immediately  beneath  it. 

I  recall  this  example,  because  the  lesult  of  the  experiment 
was  laid  before  the  Academy  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1837, 
tliat  is  to  say,  before  Daguerre  communicated  to  tne  Aca- 
demy, through  Arago,  the  photographic  proceasee  he  pubhrfied 
under  the  Joint  names  of  himself  and  Nic^phore  Niepce.  I 
may  mention  an  example  of  a  similar  kind,  which  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  M.  Herlemont,  communal  institutenr 
at  Gcntilly.  A  document  printed  in  a  bistre  colour  on  a 
white  ground  chanced  to  bo  exposed  to  the  light,  having 
beneath  it  a  Toae-coloored  pwer.  That  which  Happened  in 
my  experiment  was  repeated  in  Hob  instance  wiui  po^t 
distinctness.  It  is  evident  that  the  docnment  in  this  case 
acted  the  part  of  the  native  of  which  we  hear  so  much 


now-a-days  in  photographic  jprocesn.  It  was  the  experi- 
ment publisbed  on  the  2nd  ta  January,  1837,  which  led  me 
to  show  that  hi  the  process  of  M.  Nicephore  Ni6pcc,  in  which 
a  metallic  plate  covered  with  a  layer  of  bitumen  of  Jndea 
received  the  contact  of  the  light  in  a  camera,  the  image 
developed  is  an  effect  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
exercises,  under  the  influence  of  light,  on  bitumen.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  action,  the  insolated  bitumtin  having  become 
in«>luble,  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  solvents,  such  as  naphtha, 
oil  of  lavender,  &c.,  to  remove  from  the  plate  the  non-inso- 
lated  bitumen,  and  thus  obtain  the  image  traced  in  insoluble 
bitumen. 

According  to  the  preceding,  two  classes  of  phenomena 
are  produced  by  light  alone,  or  with  its  assistance,  in  the 
actions  that  we  term  chemical. 

1.  It  acta  alone,  and  produces  in  the  vacuum  dther  a 
radical  decomposition  like  that  of  auric  acid,  or  partiid  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Prussian  blue,  or  a  combination  like  that  of 
chlorine  with  hy(brogen. 

2.  It  acts  on  one  or  sereral  bodies  vith  tiie  assstance  of  a 
gas ;  for  ezmnple,  vith  that  of  gaseous  oxygen,  or  dry  or 
humid  coloured  substances. 

(To  he  eo»tiiwd.) 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BT  HU.  DATANNE    AHD    A.  OIBABD. 

ON  SENsmsisG — (aaUinued). 

Of&t  Infliiencc  of  the  Strength  of  the  Bath— (continued). — 
When  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  ihe  chloride,  the  effect  of 
the  rays  is  no  longer  the  same.  The  first  of  these  salts 
retards,  in  fiu:t,  the  action  on  the  second,  which  explaiiu  Uie 
retardation  in  the  appearance  of  the  {ffoof ;  but-,  besides  the 
chloride,  which  reduces  itself,  it  forms  immediately  a  new 
quantity  that  the  light  may  attack,  because  before,  in  tho 
condition  of  a  nitrate,  it  occupied  a  proper  place,  and,  con- 
sequently, now  in  the  state  of  chl<»iae  it  is  not  yet  oovmxl 
by  a  film  of  reduced  silver ;  hence,  in  a  {^ven  thickness,  tiiere 
is  a  greater  quantity  of  chkffide  of  silver,  consequently  of 
redumd  silver,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  intensity. 

Beyond  this,  in  the  case      albumenised  papers,  another 
cause  intaTmes;  the  albuminate  of  silver,  which  abo  . 
posaesses  the  property  of  being  impressionaUe  undo-  tire 
luminooB  action,  brings  to  tlw  eiue«Me  the  vigour  and 
coburing  whidi  eltaraetaiae  it. 

It  does  not  fi^ow  from  this  that  a  sheet  of  paper  impng- 
nated  with  idtmte  of  silvtf  alone — an  albnmaaised  sheet 
espedally — cannot  gjve  a  jxoot.  We  wUl  take  this  fact  into 
consideration  when  we  come  to  the  Bub,ject  of  insolation. 

This  first  feet  established,  let  us  consider  the  red  oc^oring 
that  proo£s  present,  with  the  greater  intensity  in  pnspratioa 
as  the  quantity  of  silver  they  contain  is  leak  Our  pre- 
ceding researches  on  the  action  of  the  sizings,  will  assist  us 
in  explaining  this. 

We  have  shown  that,  the  more  abundant  the  wring,  pro- 
portionally to  a  quantity  of  silver,  the  redder  the  moof. 
Now  these  two  elemente— silva-  and  size — being  brought  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  the  size  brang  augmented,  or  the 
silver  diminished,  the  result  will  be  evidently  the  same.  Wo 
had  on  our  first  sheet  a  certain  quantity  of  size,  plus  0*407 
grammes  cf  silver ;  on  the  third  we  had  the  same  quantity  of 
size,  0*876  grammes  of  silver,  almost  double  the  fonner 
quantity.  In  the  first,  what  ha|^>aied?  The  greats  part 
of  the  silver  combined  with  the  sixe,  and,  ooDBequantir,  tho 
proof  assamed  the  tone  with  which  we  are  fiuniBar;  in  the 
third,  on  the  cwtoary,  the  silver  being  in  too  great  abun- 
dance for  the  size  present  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  comlnna- 
tion,  the  result  was  a  certain  quantity  of  unomnbined  silver, 
which  oommunioated  to  the  enfembU  alittteof  the  l^adc  tint 
whidi  ohaiactaises  pnofii  obtained  <m  paper  without  sise. 

Let  us  recall  hare  that  these  resolts  agree  with  that  wo 
 — DiuilizeU  bv^v^wXl^^  
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baTB  already  eatoblished  for  the  TsrutiDn  in  the  quaDtitiee 
of  elUande.  We  have  demonstrated,  in  feet,  that*  in  a  girm 
paper,  the  less  chloride  there  was  (vithin  a  certun  limit)  the 
reader  the  proof ;  and  that  when  the  proportion  was  aug- 
mented, the  proof  was  more  coloured,  but  quitted  the  red 
tones  to  assume  black  and  opaque  tones.  Nofr,  the  richer  a 
rtieet  is  in  salt,  the  richer  it  becomes  in  chloride  by  sensi- 
tifling. 

Thu3,  in  this  case  also,  one  cannot  advise  one  strength  rather 
tb&n  another;  one  can  only  point  out  a  medium — 16  per 
cent. ;  but  one  may  state,  in  an  abaolute  manner,  the  influence 
"which  a  greater  or  less  richness  of  the  silver  bath  will  exer- 
cise. For  soft  negatives,  giving  habitually  veiled  positives, 
the  bath  ought  to  be  more  concentrated;  for  negatives 
furnishing  vivid  contrasts,  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
more  feeble.  It  U  a  sort  of  jpnoti^raphio  palette  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist;  it  is'for  Km  to  know  how  to  emfdoy 
the  tones,  according  to  the  exigendes  dt  his  n^;ative. 

reralts  we  have  annonwied  will  maintain  themsdves 
in  a  constant  manner  if  tJie  silver  bath  prepared  in  the  given 
c(mditions  be  retained  at  a  constant  nchness.  But  all 
pfaotpgraphas  know  with  what  rapidity  the  value  of  the 
paper  {w^nred  successively  on  the  same  bath  decreases,  and 
all  have  seen  that  this  rapid  decrease  arose,  in  great  part  at 
least,  from  a  diminntion  of  this  richness. 

Analysis  full^  confirms  this  view,  and  shows  that,  in  pre- 

ering  even  a  limited  number  of  sheets  in  the  same  bath,  the 
th  18  not  deprived  merel;^  of  a  ^uantaty  of  silver  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  vanished  hquid,  but  of  a  quantity 
much  more  considerable. 

When  a  sheet  is  placed  on  the  bath,  the  nitrate  that  this 
contains  finds  itself  m  presence  of  three  distinct  elem^ts ; — 
the  flfare  of  the  paper  itself,  the  salt  previous^  introduced 
into  it,  and  the  size  with  which  it  is  covered.  Let  us 
examine  in  Baccesnon  the  influence  of  eadi  alt  these  elements ; 
and  let  na  mention,  now,  that  the  results  we  are  about  to 
announce — general  in  their  principle,  the  impoverishment  of 
At  hath,  become  variable  in  their  relative  proportions 
according  to  the  natm^  of  the  product  employed,  and  cannot, 
consequently,  be  explained  in  absolute  values. 

In  all  the  asaaya  which  follow — and  to  put  ourselves  in  as 
general  a  position  as  possible,  we  erajdoyed  papers  of  the  same 
make — we  ascertained  that  a  salted  and  albumenised  sheet 
of  paper  measuring  44  x  57,  submitted  to  a  bath  of  15  per 
cent.,  formed  of  100  cubic  centimetres  only,  took  up  only  8 
cubic  centimetres  of  Uquid  on  an  averse,  and  3'76  grammes 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Now,  according  to  the  atrengOi  of  the 
bath,  these  8  cuMc  centimetres  ought  to  have  contained  only 
1*20  gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  then  376  -  1-20  =  2*56 
grammes,  have  been  taken  from  the  remaining  liqiud,  and  this, 
prerricrady  fbrmed  of  100  cubic  centim6tres  of  water  and  15 
grammes  of  silver,  is  now  fhrmed  of  92  cubic  centjmdtres  of 
water  amd  11-24  grammes  of  nitrate,  or,  in  other  wtntls,  its 
richness  has  descended  from  15  per  cent.  to*--~^-^  =  12*2 
per  cent. 

The  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  bath  is  thus  made  evi- 
dent, since  one  sheet  alone  of  ordinary  paper  suffices  to 
lower  it  firom  a  bath  of  15  per  cent,  to  one  of  12-2  per  cent. 
(To  hi  continuitd.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CHINA. 

The  old  adage  that  "  there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip  "  has  oeen  unpleasantly  realised  in  the  case  ofJlr.R. 
Momaon.  This  gentleman  was  attached  to  Lord  Elmn^s 
embassy  in  China,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  difli- 
culfy — such  as  detoioraied  ch^icals,  intense  heat — the 
thermometer  marking,  in  the  coolest  place  that  could  be  found, 
96  degrees — he  had  obtained  a  nnmber  of  interesting  pho- 
tograidik  ne^tives.  Among  these  were  included  a  general 
Tiew  <ii  TStm-teiD,  taken  from  the  upper  story  oi  a  temple ; 
Tiews  of  the  river  and  the  entrance  to  the  grand  canal ;  of 
the  JoBi-Honse}  which  was  the  residence  of  the  £nghah  and 


French  emhasEues ;  as  well  as  of  the  boildina  in  whioh  the 
treaties  were  signed,  called  "  The  Temple  <n  the  \>nnds." 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  are  subjects  of  great  interest  to 
the  public,  and  it  is  with  regret,  th^ef<»e,  that  we  announce 
that  all  theaa  negatives,  togethw  with  many  others,  were 
destroyed  by  an  accident  that  befell  a  part  tn  tiie  unbiiau- 
dorial  baggage. 

It  is  possible  that  by  a  little  manceuvring  pictures  may  still 
be  obtiuned  from  some  of  these  negatives;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  seen  one,  "  The  impmal  commissioners,  Kwdliang  and 
Hwashana,"  which,  though  it  shows  signs  of  having  been 
"touched,"  which  are  visible  enough  to  the  eye  of  a 
photographer,  is  a  photograph  of  great  merit,  the  faces 
beiuff  alive  with  expreesioo,  and  posHssing  an  individuality 
whidi  at  once  stamps  them  as  portraits. 

There  was  one  peoaliar  dffiundty  which  Mr.  Morrism  had 
to  encounter  b^nd  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
was  not  incident  on  the  deterioration  of  the  chraiioals,  smd 
this  arose  from  the  variableness  in  the  qoaUly  of  the  li^t ; 
the  actinic  rays,  which  were  strong  enough  to  give  a  good 
picture  in  a  given  time  under  certain  circumstances,  bong 
so  much  strengthened  or  weakened  in  the  short  time  neces- 
sary for  preparing  another  plate,  that  he  frequently  found 
that  the  second  ^cfcure  was  under  or  over  exposed,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  all  the  other  conditions  were 
{vecuely  the  same. 


CurteaiHea  of  Science.  By  J.  Trans.  London:  Kent  &  Co. 

We  tMnk  that  nobody  will  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  us 
when  we  say,  that  if  there  is  anythinff  which  is  "  not  gener- 
ally known,"  Mr.  Timhs  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  oan 
refer,  witii  all  confidence,  for  an  ^lanation  of  it — inasmudi 
as  he  has  apparently  made  it  a  life  sfndy  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge of  incidents  and  facte  which  are  not  pat^t  to  the  world. 
The  arduous  task  of  obtaining  correct  information  respect- 
ing common  errors,  is  one  which  requires  no  little  amount  of 
tact  and  observation.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  mention  any 
one  who  is  so  capable  of  following  this  puisuit  as  the  author 
of  "  Curiosities  of  Science."  K£r.  Timbs  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  standard  reference  library,  with  catalogue  included,  to 
which  we  may  go  and  gather  old  fads  aud  forgotten 
truths.  A  fact  u  stated  in  a  terse,  laconic,  and  concise 
manner,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  copious  to  treat 
the  subject  fairly.  Some  feuits,  related  by  him  in  a  para- 
graph, we  have  wxm  spun  out  by  others  to  a  small  book ; 
yet,  amid  all  the  rodunoancy  of  language  used,  it  has  failed 
to  ^ve  as  dear  a  definition  of  what  was  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained as  we  have  here  in  a  few  lines.  This  won  is  one  which 
Uie  sdentific  reader  will  hail  with  delight,  for  here  he  will  find 
many  important  facts  which  he  may  have  forgotten ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  least  important  branches  of  knowledge  is 
the  retention  of  what  we  have  read,  if  we  are  not  poBseBsed  of 
good  memories,  or,  at  least,  a  common-place  book  which 
shall  assist  in  recalling  forgotten  facte.  This  book  cuinot 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  scientific  reader; 
but  valuable  as  it  may  be  to  that  class  of  readers,  it  will 
be  equally,  if  not  more  so,  to  those  ignorant  of  more 
than  the  first  princi^es  of  stdence  :<  since  the  information 
here  selected  is  not  merely  abstruse  reasoning  or  dry  fkcts, 
but  is  frequently  interspersed  with  many  interesting  and 
instructive  anecdotes.  Of  course  the  part  of  the  work 
which  most  nearly  concerns  us  is  the  photogri^)hic  portion, 
and  we  are  sorry  that,  in  this  department,  there  is  such  com- 
parative paucity  ;  for  it  must  be  apparent,  that  within  the  last 
flew  years  a  number  of  new  Mid  hig^ily  important  facte 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  connection  with  photogra- 
phy wMch  ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  this  volume. 
Wo  do  not  write  these  remarks  in  any  hypocritical  qurit. 
We  da  not  wish  to  see  a  history  of  {Autography  ina^ted, 
because  that  would  not  be  in  fceeinng  wltK  ifae-waplf^  the 
Digitizedtiy  VLjOo'SIv: 
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aathor.  What  we  wish  is,  tiiat  aome  of  the  more  important 
facta  connected  with  the  heliographic  art  should  find  a 
place  here.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  most  unobeerrant 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  adyancement,  there 
are  many  important  fiictB  daily  coming  to  light,  and, 
thus  discretion  would  be  required  to  see  that  the  selection 
ahould  be  one  which  would  not  only  be  scientifically,  but 
also,  generally  interesting.  Jn  the  former  the  aaUior  has 
Buooeeded  admirably,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
not  been  unmindful  in  the  latter.  The  extract  on  "  The 
Art  of  Observation,"  from  the  North  British  Review, 
strikes  us  na  being  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  talent  of 
seleetion  which  Mr.  limbs  displayB  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
Bays :— "  To  oheerve  properly,  in  the  very  simplest  of  the 
physical  sciences,  requiroa  a  long  and  severe  training.  No 
one  knows  this  so  well  as  the  great  discoverer,  Faraday, 
who  once  said,  that  he  always  doubted  his  own  observatioos. 
ilitscherUck,  on  one  occasion,  remarked  to  a  man  of  science, 
that  it  took  fourteen  years  to  discover  and  establish  a  single 
new  feet  in  chemistry.  An  enthusiastic  student  one  day 
l)ctook  himself  to  Buou  Cuvier,  with  the  exhilaUoa  of  a 
new  organ— a  muscle,  which  he  supposed  himadf  to  have 
discovered  in  the  body  of  some  living  creature  or  other ;  bnt 
the  expraienced  and  sagacioua  naturalist  kindly  bade  the 
young  man  return  to  him  with  the  same  discovery  in  six 
mouths.  Hie  Baron  would  not  even  listen  to  the  student's 
demonstration,  nor  examine  his  dissection,  till  the  eager  and 

Jouthfhl  discoverer  had  hung  over  the  object  of  inquiry  for 
alf  a  year,  and  yet  that  object  was  a  mere  thing  of  the 
senses."  A\^ouM  that  some  of  our  enthusiastic  new  process 
discoverers  had  been  brought  up  in  this  school! 


- » - 

coLOUniKG  POSITIVES  ON  OIAS8 — (conttiiuetl,') 
Landscape  Baekgrounda. — The  natural  background  of  the 
photograph  should  be  of  a  similar  gray  to  that  described  in 
our  l^t  lesson.  If  it  bo  too  dark,  it  is  difficult  to  cover 
evenly  and  smoothly  with  blue  so  as  to  secure  a  clear,  bright 
sky ;  and  if  it  be  too  light,  the  landscape  will  bo  flat  and 
tame.  To  ei^lain  the  last  remark,  we  may  here  state,  that 
all  the  shadows  in  the  landscape  are  obtained  by  leaving  un- 
touched the  dark  gray  of  the  background,  the  lights  and 
half  lights  being  painted  on. 

Some  knowlmge  of  drawing  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
success  here ;  for  although  any  elaborate  attem^  at  design 
or  composition  would  be  out  of  place,  yet,  as  distance  and 
foreground  must  be  indicated  by  some  kind  of  form,  and  as 
clouds,  even,  must  have  some  shape,  a  little  skill  in  drawing, 
however  alight,  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  acquisition. 
Unless  a  large  extent  of  background  is  to  be  covered,  very 
litUe  need  be  attempted  beyond  a  Bky ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  proximity  of  blue  is  rarely  fevourable  to 
any  comple^on  but  a  very  ikir  one.  If  a  landscape  back- 
ground be  desired  where  the  sitter  has  a  sallow  complexion, 
the  general  tone  of  the  sky  may  be  kept  somewhat  gray 
and  cloudy,  a  little  bright  blue  only  breaking  in  at  the 
zenith. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  very  detailed  directions  as  to 
the  effects  to  be  produced,  so  much  depends  on  the  picture 
to  be  coloured,  and  on  the  taste  of  the  artist.  We  can  only 
give  here,  as  we  have  done  before,  one  illustration  which  will 
serve  as  a  general  indication  of  the  method  to  be  pursued. 
We  will  Bumwae  a  landscape  with  evening  sky  and  glowing 
sunset  is  to  De  attempted.  Commence  at  the  horizon,  making 
it  about  one'third  from  the  bottom  the  plate.  The  tint 
labelled  "haTison"muBt  be  used  to  trace  the  distant  outUue 

the  landscape,  which  should  be  ttf  aa  irregular,  undulat- 
ing character ;  a  few  streaks  of  this  tint  intermingled  with 
carmine,  or  cannine  and  flesh  colour,  form  the  lower  part  of 
the  sky.  A  good  effect  is  often  produced  by  thus  repeaUag 
the  flesh  tint  in  thfi  background ;  but  remember  that  the 


tint  in  the  background  should  never  be  so  pure  or  brilliant 
as  that  in  the  face.  These  cobnrs  may  mer^  into  various 
tints  of  blue,  lavender,  or  gray,  and  these  again  into  a 
bright,  clear  dcy-blue.  The  sky  may  be  broken  wiUi  doods, 
accordii^  to  the  fiuicy  of  the  colorist,  whose  taste  must 
also  decide  their  c<^or,  size,  and  shape.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, howev^,  that,  whatever  be  their  colour,  they 
must  be  something  more  than  flat  patches ;  they  must 
possess  light  and  sluulow  to  give  them  relief  and  form.  Some 
colorists  leave  spaces  untouched  by  the  blue,  in  which  the 
clouds  are  subsequently  coloured.  We  find  it  a  simpler  plan, 
and  one  presenting  no  difficulties  of  manipulation,  to  colour 
them  u[K)n  the  blue  without  leaving  such  spaces.  The 
lighted  edge  may  be  well  defined  with  "  silver  gray ;"  this 
e^e  should  not  be  ^ooth  or  soft,  but  generally  somewhat 
ragged  or  abrupt,  and  should  sometimes  have  an  irregular, 
fleecy  efiect.  For  the  shadowed  portion  use  dark  gray,  or 
dark  gray  and  lavender,  into  which  the  blue  of  ^e  sky  may 
gradually  merge,  which  will  fi^ve  a  partially  transparent 
vapoury  effect ;  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  produce  this 
effect,  the  clouds  may  easily  be  made  to  look  like  so  many 
irrcgular-sliapod  pieces  of  rock  jutting  out  frmn  the  sky. 
The  clouds  near  the  horizon,  in  the  ak^  we  arc  descriUng, 
shoukl  be  of  a  warmer  tint,  using  flesh  tmts,  or  those  mixed 
with  yellow  for  the  lights,  and  ^varm  gray  aud  purple  for 
the  shadows. 

The  extreme  distance  of  the  landscape  where  it  joins  the 
horizon,  may  be  coloured  with  a  bluish  gray,  or  with  the 
bluish  green  tint  labelled  "  distance,"  warmer  greens,  browns, 
and  yellows  being  used  as  the  landscape  advances  towards 
the  foreground,  to  which,  of  course,  more  marked  definition 
of  form  will  be  given.  Very  sharp  or  detailed  drawing, 
however,  is  not  required  in  any  portion  of  a  background,  as 
even  the  most  advancing  points  are  supposed  to  be  some 
distance  behind  the  figure,  and  general  effects  rather  than 
definite  forms  are  required,  the  idea  of  distance  and  atmo- 
sphere as  much  as  possible  pervading  tiie  whole.  If  a  large 
space  of  backgiouiia  ia  to  be  covered,  some  variety  of  form 
and  colour  siwnld  be  attempted.  Water  may  be  coloured 
with  dark  blue,  the  light  on  its  surface  with  white  or  ^Ivcr 
gn^. 

The  colorist  amlntbus  of  producing  architectural  effects, 
as  columns,  IxilustradeB,  &c.,  ma^  easily  do  so,  if  he  poseeBB 
suCBcient  skill  in  drawing,  by  usmg  light  grays  or  browns, 
or  these  with  a  Uttle  yellow,  for  the  lights  and  half  lights, 
leaving  the  plate  uutouchcd  for  the  deep  shadows.  Let  him 
be  careful,  however,  to  preserve  some  keeping  in  his  effects, 
and  see  that,  in  colouring  a  column,  for  instance,  his  base, 
shaft,  and  capital  belong  to  each  other.  Drapery  may  bo 
manf^^  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  that  the  drawing  of 
the  folds  resembles  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  febric  to 
be  imitated.  As  we  have  bdbre  stated,  however,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  more  nmjde  and  chaste  ^cct  is  obtained  by 
avoiding  the  croi^ng  into  the  background  of  objects  having 
no  connection  with  the  subject. 

(Zb  ht  contimued.) 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY— (cOM(tniwd). 

Among  organic  bodies  is  one  which  is  of  very  great  interest 
to  photographers,  and  is  likely  to  retiun  its  importance  in 
their  estimatbn,  in  spite  of  aU  the  various  substances  that 
are  proposed  as  substitutes  for  it ;  this  substance  is  albumen. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  soluble  in  water,  but  if  iho 
temperature  be  moreased  to  about  ISO**  it  becomes  a  solid; 
and  this  change  may  liluwise  be  produced  without  the  aid 
of  heat  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  creosote,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  acids  and  the  metallic  salts.  This  propCTty  has 
induced  some  photographers  to  empby  it  in  tho  preparation 
of  plates  for  photc^phic  purposes,  &e.,  to  which  we 
refer  more  in  detail  in  a  fixture  number. 
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CnEHiaAL  UANrPUI.ATH»(8. 

The  principal  chemical  maaipulatioDB  in  photography 
are  comprised  in  dusolviitg,  fihering^  end  crystaUtsing^ 
In  all  these  opOTations  it  ie  advisable,  as  fiir  as  posaible. 
to  employ  ntenmls  made  of  glass  or  porcelain ;  the  greater 
unmber  of  substances  used  in  the  laboratory  containing 
free  acids,  or  metals  in  solution,  which  would  either  attack 
metal  TeBsets,  or  be  t^emselveB  contaminated.  Outta  percha 
vcsaels  are  available  for  many  of  these  operations,  but 
they  have  the  drawbacks  of  being  altered  in  shape  by 
heat,  of  being  acted  upon,  and  even  dissolved,  by  essences, 
and  moreover,  from  being  badly  prepared,  or  subjected 
to  a  too  prolonged  desiccation,  they  become  brittle,  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  use.  The  number  of  utensils  that  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  manipula- 
tions is  not  large ;  a  few  funnels  of  different  sizes,  some  flat- 
bottomed  glasses  for  f^ecipttating,  scune  stoppered  bottles 
for  holding  sohitions,  some  dishes  w  basins,  and  some  small 
porcelun  oapsules. 

Of  SoiuH<m. — ^That  which  is  generally  understood  by  the 
exproEsion  to  disaolve  a  body  is,  the  causing  it  to  disappear 
in  a  liquid  vluch  does  not  alter  its  chemical  composition. 
For  example,  sugar  is  a  solid  vMch  dissolves  in  water,  and 
commnnicates  to  the  water  a  sweet  taste ;  but  thongh  the 
sugar  has  become  invisible  it  is  present,  unalto^,  in  the 
liquid,  as  may  readily  be  proved  by  evaporating  tlus  liquid, 
when  the  sugar  will  be  iound  left  in  tne  form  of  ciystals. 
Water  also  dissolves  nitric  acid,  which  is  a  liquid,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  of  a  gaseous  natnre,  to  form 
hom<»eneou3  liquids,  which  have  the  properties  of  the  bodies 
it  hoMs  in  solution. 

"When  a  Uquid  has  dissolved  as  great  a  portion  of  any 
substance  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving,  it  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated, that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  saturating  substance  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  water  for  any  length  of  time,  no 
more  of  it  vonid  be  diasolved.  Generally,  a  nquid  possesses 
a  greater  capacity  for  disaolvin^  snbatanees  when  heated 
than  when  cold ;  it  also  saturates  itself  with  greater  rapidity. 

FUiration. — When  a  body  is  partially  dissolved,  it  is  often 
advisaUe  to  filter  the  solution  to  separate  substances  in 
Buspensiou ;  it  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  clear,  the  undis- 
solved  particles  being  held  back  by  the  paper  of  which  the 
filter  is  composed,  t£is  paper  being  what  is  usually  termed 
blottingpaper,  that  is,  papcrwhich  has  been  made  without  sizp. 
This  paper  is  of  different  colours,  and  may,  any  of  it,  be  em- 
ployed in  filtering ;  but  we  advise  the  use  of  the  white  only, 
that  being  made  of  cleaner  materials  than  the  coloured  papers. 

The  mode  of  making  these  filters  is  easy  enough.  TtuEe  a 
square  or  round  piece  of  blotting  paper,  fold  it  in  half,  and 
then  in  half  again,  the  lines  of  the  fold  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  paper.  Upon  now  opening  the  f^ded  paper  so 
that  three  thidmesses  come  on  the  one  side,  and  one  on  the 
otiitf,  a  cone-shaped  filter  win  be  obtained.  Tliis  is  then 
placed  in  the  funnel,  the  sides  pressed  dosdy  together,  and 
the  liquid  poured  in.  There  are  other  methods  of  making 
filtos,  but  the  above  will  generally  he  found  effectual ;  but 
in  cases  where  the  paper  would  be  attacked  by  the  liquid 
nndergoinj^  the  ^irocess  of  filtration,  as,  for  instance,  in 
fiHeiii^  m^c  aad,,  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  substitute 
a  hit  of  tow,  or  a  pellet  of  asbestos,  which  is  polled  lightly 
into  the  neok  of  tlw  funnel. 

{To  he  eoiiftiiNed,) 


AuBER. — A  fossil  substance,  which  has  many  of  the 
characters  of  a  resin.  It  is  a  li^ht  yellow  transparent  sub- 
stance, of  a  slightly  greater  densil^  than  water.  It  hag  the 
property  of  becoming  very  electncal  by  fnction.  Amber 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  resinous  bodies.  It  has 
used  in  photography  iac  the  purpose  of  prepoiing  a  varnish 
for  negatiTes ;  but  it  is  not  <k  much  value  owing  to  its 
lialnU:^  to  scratch.  The  mode  of  preparing  amber  varnish 


has  been  ftilly  described  in  the  "  FHOToasAPHic  News," 
vol.  i.  p.  144. 

Ambkotype. — A  name  given  in  America  to  positives 
on  glass,  or  other  trauErparent  medium,  ia  which  the  whites 
are  composed  of  the  metallic  d^iosit,  wd  the  dark  parts  arc 
obtained  by  placing  black  varnish^  or  other  substance, 
behind  the  picture. 

Amsionia. — An  alkali,  which  is  gaseous  in  its  uncombined 
state,  and  ia  combined  of  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  1 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  often  called  volatile  alkali.  It  possesses 
great  pungency  and  powerful  alkali  oe  properties.  Water 
readily  absorl^  about  500  times  its  volume,  and  in  this  state 
forms  strong  liquid  ammonia,  which,  when  much  more 
diluted,  is  popuhirly  known  as  spirits  of  hartshorn.  As 
usually  met  with,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  whitish  mas, 
commonly  called  smelling  salts,  it  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  forming  a  scsqui-carbonate  of  ammonia.  It 
is  eamly  recognised  by  its  pungent  odour,  chaugiug  vegetable 
hhies  into  green,  and  by  producing  dense  white  fumes  when 
brou^t  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  hydrochlorio  acid. 
Ammonia  enters  largely  into  the  photographic  processes. 
In  the  daguerreotype  process  it  is  excesdingly  useful — in  a 
diluted  state  (say  1  part  liquid  ammonia  to  18  of  witler)  for 
cleaning  the  plate.  Ammonia,  in  combination  with  various 
salts  of  iron,  silver,  &o.,  has  been  employed  for  paper  and 
glass  photographs.  Ammonia  readily  dissolves  chloride  of 
silver ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  proposod  by  Le  Gray  for  fixing 
positive  proofs.  He  states  that  very  agreeable  red  tints  may 
be  thus  obtained,  and  these  may  be  brought  back  to  the 
bkck  colour  by  galhc  acid,  and  then  fijced  definitely  by 
washing  the  proof  in  several  waters. 

Ammonio-cithate  of  Iron. — A  combination  of  citric 
acid  and  ammonia  with  iron,  &c.  It  is  obtained  by  dia- 
Bolving  pure  iron  filings  in  citrate  of  ammonia.  When  the 
fiUngs  are  reduced  to  one-half,  add  a  little  water ;  filter  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Papers  washed  with  this  compound, 
and  developed  with  various  ro-agents,  are  of  great  sensibility, 
and  give  pictures  of  great  depUi  and  sluu-pncss,  but  they 
often  spontaneously  darken,  and  become  eventually  obli- 
terated. 

AMUOXio-NirnATK  OF  Iron. — ^Iron  in  combination  with 
ammonia  and  ultrio  acid— littie  used  in  the  art,  and  of  littic 

importance. 

Ammonio-nitratk  of  Silver. — A  compound,  consisting 
of  ammonia,  silver,  and  nitric  acid ;  employed  as  a  sensitive 
wash  for  paper.  The  solution  is  nuide  by  dissolving  1  part 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  12  of  distilled  water,  and  gradually 
adding  strong  Uquid  ammonia,  until  the  precipitate  first 
produced  is  again  nearly  dissolved.  This  solution  is  applied 
to  salted  paper — previously  ' stretched  on  a  board  a  little 
larger  than  itself— with  a  brush,  evenly,  smootldy,  and 
thoroughly.  When  the  paper  is  completely  wetted,  let  it 
dry.  Th^  place  the  negative  paper  to  be  copied,  with  its 
back  uppermost,  upon  the  sensitive  side  of  the  [neparod 
paper,  and  press  it  close  by  means  of  a  [^te  of  glass,  and 
expose  it  to  the  sun.  The  e^xwed  parts  of  the  paper  soon 
change  to  a  slaty-blue,  deepening  towards  black.  Vvhen  tho 
picture  is  fully  develoijed,  it  should  be  washed  in  rain-water, 
dried  off  with  bibulous  paper,  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda — 1  ounce  of  the  salt  to  a  quart  of 
water.  Let  it  soak  for  some  time  and  occasionally  agitate  it ; 
take  it  out  again ;  wash  with  warm  water ;  and  thoroughly 
dry  M-ith  bibulous  paper  and  exposure  to  the  air.  ^me 
phot(^raphers  consider  this  the  best  and  most  economical 
photographic  paper. 

AMMONIO-TAItTRATE  OF  IrON — IS  COmpoSCd  of  1  part 

tartaric  acid,  3  parts  iron  filings,  digested  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely  cover  tho 
mixture,  fTeqttentlystirringit,andwith  an  addition  of  liqaor 
ammonlss;  culote wiUi water ;  decant;  wadi the undissolvod 
portion  of  iron ;  filter  the  mixed  liquors ;  and  evaporate  to 
diyneas.  This  substance  is  used  in  a  rimilu  to  the 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron. 
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APPUCATION  OF  THE  COLLODION. 

Q.  How  is  the  plate  to  bs  held  while  the  ooUodion  is 
appUwl? 

A.  When  the  glaas  is  perfectly-  clean,  the  collodion  mast 
be  applied  so  as  to  insnre  a  perfectly  eym  film  over  tiie  whole 
of  the  sur&ce<  This  operation  demands  some  practice.  If 
the  plate  be  not  too  large,  it  may  be  supported  on  the  ends  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hima.  There  is  also  an 
instrument  called  the  pneumatic  plate-holder,  used  some 
photographers.  A  piece  of  india-rubber  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  plate  as  a  sort  of  handle ;  but 
the  beet  and  safest  mode,  when  practicable,  is  to  hold  it  by 
one  comer  by  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Q,  How  is  the  collodion  to  be  applied  ?  '  ' 

A.  While  the  glass  plate  is  held  m  aperfectly  horizontal 
position  ia  the  left  hand,  the  collodion  is  to  be  poured  into 
the  centre  with  the  right.  As  soon  as  the  collodion  has 
settled  clearly  and  eTenly  over  the  whole  'surface,  the  plate 
may.ba  tilted  so  as  to  allow  the  excess  of  coUbdion  to  flow 
bai^into  the  bottle  from  one  comer ;  after  which,  the  plate 
moHt'be  agun  held  vertically,  and  oscillated  from  left  to 
right,  and  fhnn  right  to  left,  in  order  to  obtalii  a'  perfectly 
even  coating. 

Q.  Does  not  the  ether  in  the  collodion  evaporate  when 
exposed  to  the  air  ? 

A.  It  does,  and  this  fact  induces  many  operators  to 
perform  the  coating  process  in  groat  haste ;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  do  it  eteadily, ,  and  submit  to  "loss  by  evaporation, 
ttian  to  fiiil  in  obtaining  an  even  film.  A  little  good 
ether  can  at  any  time  be  added  to  the  collodion. 

EXCITING  THE  ri.ATE, 

Q.  •  What  must  be  done  in  order  to  render  the  collodion 
surface  senaitive  to  light  ? 

.\.  It  must  be  plunged  into  aeolution  of  nitrateof  silver. 
The  liquid  penetrates  the  collodion  film,  and  the  nitrate  of 
silver  ia  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  soluble 
iodide  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  &c.,  rendering  the  Burface 
sensitive  to  the  actiim  uf  light. 

Q.  Of  what  is  the  excitiuK  bath  composed  ? 

A.  Of  nitrateof  nlver  ana  distilled  water,  in  tiio  ibUowlng 
proportions : — 

Kitrate  of  ailrer    10  dnclims. 

Distilled  water   20  ounces. 

Q.  Is  ^s  the  bath  invariably  employed  ? 

A.  No ;  there  axe  some  variations.  For  instance — iodide  of 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  7  grains,  is  occasionally  added. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  adding  the  iodide  of  silver? 

A.  The  object  of  putting  the  iodide  of  alver  is  that  the 
nitrate  may  be  saturated  with  it,  as  the  plates  would  other- 
wise be  deprived  of  a  certain  portion.  .  . 

Q.  Is  uot  alcohol  or  ether  occauonally  added? 

A.  Yes;  but  most  photographoB  regard  Mich  additions  as 
altogether  useless,  and  therefore  carefuUy  avoid  ih&n. 
firerytbing  connected  with  photography  should  be  done  as 
simply  as  possible;  and  any  additions  to  solutionB — ^whieh 
additions  may  be  dispoued  with— ong^t  not  on  any  acoonot 
to  be  introduced. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  aoluUon  should  be  made  at  once  ? 

A.  Tim  most,  of  course,  depend  on  ciroamstancea,  bat  it 
rests  diiefly  on  the  form  of  tne  trough  or  bath  which  is 
employed,  and  also  upon  the  size  of  the  plate. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  baths? 

A.  Some  of  th«n  are  vertical,  and  othCTs  horizontal. 
With  the  former  a  ^lass  dipper  is  provided,  upon  which  the 
plate  rests,  and  which  prevents  the  necessity  of  any  handle, 
or  of  the  fingers  going  into  the  liquid.  With  the  horizontal 
bath  a  piece  of  india-rubber  is  usually  att»:hod  to  the  back 
of  the  plate  as  a  handle  whilst  applying  the  coUodion,  and 
to  keep  l^e  fingers  from  the  solution  while  di|^ng  in  the 


bath ;  but  in  either  case  there  must  be  a  sufficimt  quantify 
of  the  senntiTe  miztore  in  the  faotk  to  allow  o(  the  |dato^ 

immersion, 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  must  the  plate  be  immened? 

A.  It  must  be  immersed  for  a  sopcient  time  to  allow  a 
free  action  of  the  sensitive  solution  on  the  snr&oe.  Tho 
temperature  and  composition  of  the  collodion  affect  this 
very  considerably ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  plate  must  be 
submitted  to  the  sensitive  solution  for  from  two  to  four 
minntee. 

Q.  Should  the  plate  be  allowed  to  remain  quietly  in  tlio 
bath? 

A.  No  ;  it  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  liquid  two  or  three 
times. 
Q.  Why? 

A.  By  BO  dcang  Uie  action  ia  hastenedj  and  a  mm  even 
coating  obtained. 

Q.  When  the  plate  is  rendered  sufficiently  sensitive,  what 

is  to  be  done  ? 

A.  The  plate  must  be  removed  carefully  frttn  the  solution, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  liquor  be  allowed  to  dnin  off. 
Q.  May  it  be  allowed  to  dry? 

A.  No ;  the  condition  to  be  obtained  is  that  oi  diunpoees 
without  superfluous  mdstuie. 
Q.  Urns  prepared,  isit  exceedingly  senaitive  to  the  acUon 

of  light? 

A.  It  is,  and  every  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  any 
ray  of  daylight  falling  upon  it.  The  sensitive  solution  must 
consequently  be  applied  in  a  room  chemically  dark ;  this 
renders  it  diffioult  to  take  good  ooUodion  views  in  the  open 
air — ^the  nse  of  a  dark  room  being  indispensable. 

EXF03CBE  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

Q.  How  long  must  the  plate  be  exposed  in  the  camera  ? 

A.,  The  exposure  of  thei-  plate  in  the  camera  must  be 
dQt^mined  by  incidental  circumstauoes.  Much  must  depend 
on  the'intenaity  of  the  Ught;  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  be  ti^en.  Practice  can  alone  furnish  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  this  difficult  question;  exp^ience  in  this  respect 
is  the  only  safe  teach^. 

Q.  Uowmay  we  judge  whether  the  plate  has  been  exposed 
for  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  in  the  camera  ? 

A .  Tiiia  is  obvious  on  inspection.  For  instance — if  on 
applying  the  developing  mixture  the  shadows  of  the  jKcture 
are  brought  out  as  rapidly  as  other  parts,  it  is  clear  the 
plate  has  been  too  long  in  ike  camera ;  if,  (Hi  the  con- 
trary, the  picture  is  very  slow  in  develc^g,  and  the  shadows 
are  scarcely  brought  out  at  all,  it  is  erideat  the  plate  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  camera. 

Q.  Wttat  are  the  i^ipearancee  In  developing  which  indi- 
cate a  good  jMctnre  ? 

A.  First,  the  appearance  of  all  the  brightest  lights,  and 
fi^radually  the  various  shades,  until  at  length  the  deq>est 
shadows  are  brought  out  with  all  the  strength  and  force  of 
a  sepia  drawing. 

{Ta  be  cwtmu^y 


♦■ — 

PAOEH  FAOM  THB  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  TBAVELT.IKO 
FHOTOO  RAPHES. 

Besides  the  olijects  mentioned  in  my  last  communi- 
cation, there  are  at  Bruges  v^  numeroua  and  beantifbl, 
as  well  as  curious  specimeus  of  architecture,  which  are  well 
suited  for  pietures  of  a  good  size ;  white,  if  permisaitni'  can 
be  obtained  to  photcnraph  them,  t^ere  are  various  objects  of 
interest  in  the  ehur^es  and  cathedral,  which  are  admira^y 
suited  (oc  st«i!eoKX>[HC  pictures.    In  the  cathedral,  ^( 
instance,  there  are,  among  other  things,  a  aeries  o(,.^^9ti- ' 
mental  brasses,  which  are  built  into  iha  wall, .  ^qd  ai^e. 
interesting  specimens  of  Finnish  art  in  the  fiftoratj^  ofti  • 
siztewtii  centories.  The  ohnrdi  of  ^t?-  Jaoyiwsttkeinse 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  1^2  . 
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GonttuDB  some  monumental  bfaaBee.  In  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  there  is  an  elaborately  carved  wood  pulpit,  which  ia 
verj  well  plactfl  for  the  photographer :  ana  in  one  of  the 
chapek  there  ia  a  statue  of  the  VilfSn  and  child,  which  is 
Uttributed  to  Michel  Angelo,  respecting  which  the  tradition 
niQDeth  in  Bmges,  that  it  was  being  taken  to  England 
when  the  vesBel  containing  it  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
FlandeiB;  and  it  is  likewise  said  that  Horace  Walpole 
offered  30,000  floriuB  for  it.  In  common  with  a  good  many 
oth«  valuable  objects,  during  the  continental  war,  it 
made  a  journey  to  Paris.  In  another  of  the  chapets  there 
are  the  toiQbB  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  They  are  of  great 
beauty ;  and  on  the  top  of  them,  on  a  slab  of  marble,  are 
effigies  in  richly  gilt  copper  of  those  who  repose  within. 
There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  {dctures  of  these,  aa 

Elanks  are  placed  along  the  railing  to  prevent  anybody  from 
■oking  into  the  chapel,  a  charge  of  half  a  franc  is  made 
for  showing  the  contents ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  distance 
between  the  monuments  and  the  wall  of  the  chapel  would 
be  sufficient  to  allow  the  camera  to  be  planted. 

Views  in  the  country  of  Belgium,  whether  of  objects  or 
landscapes,  that  are  worth  taking  are  so  few  and  far  between 
that  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  visit  any  other  than  the 
principal  towns,  which  are  connected  by  railway  with  each 
other ;  therefore,  when  I  had  exhausted  Bruges,  I  packed 
up  my  apparatus  and  placed  myself  in  the  train  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ghent.  This  city  is  far  from  being  either  as 
populous  or  as  rich  as  at  the  period  when  Quentin  Durward 
served  Louis  XI.  of  France,  yet  it  is  still  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  and  manufactures  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  and 
other  goods.  The  number  of  vysrkmen  employed  in  these 
maniifuctures  is  very  considerable ;  and  a  custom  is  still  in 


which  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  men  of  Ghent,  at  the 
siege  of  Oudenarde,  in  ;  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron 
and  hooped,  and  is  about  18  feet  long  and  10^  in  circum- 
ference. 

Early  one  morning,  I  went  to  the  March^  aux  Poissons, 
and  on  my  way  home  I  passed  along  the  Place  St.  Pharaidc, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  I  could  get  a  photograph  of 
what  is  reckoned,  I  believe,  the  oldest  building  in  Belgium, 
and  which  was  once  the  residence  of  Edwara  III.  and  his 
family,  and  where  his  wife  was  deUvered  of  a  son,  afterwards 
known  as  John  of  Ghent.  I  found  very  httle  of  it  left,  but 
the  next  morning  I  got  an  interesting  picture  of  the  turreted 
gateway,  interesting  not  on  account  of  its  architectural 
beauty,  but  from  the  historical  reminiscences  associated  with 


existence  of  ringing  a  bell  three  times  a  day,  mominfi^j|n|llon 
and  evening,  to  summon  the  men  to  their  work  i^iV^^IPWk^ 
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This  was  established  about  the  year  1400,  and  peop 
cautioned  to  remain  in-doors  while  it  tolled,  as  well  as  to 
keep  their  children  there,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
trodden  to  death  by  Ute  immenso  stream  of  workmen; 
Teasels  in  the  canals  whe  brought  to  a  atop  at  the  draw- 
bridges, which  could  not  be  raised  so  long  as  tlicaoundofthe 
bell  could  be  heard.    This  city  alone  oontauHobjects  whici^ 
would  occupy  the  most  inrJnstrioiiii  photc>£:«|B^DinTiT  dn  v 
to  repTMiuLT.     1  nrg^ieJ  ht'rc  threo  weelS^ ^tui^  \h<^\i;i 
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though  liim^i'If  lfci"lil.i'lii.ili)  I-'mJ;  liis  slfiiid  lir-i-Mir  tit.'  tuM'l 
of  his  faction,  aud  fought  a  bloody  baitle  with  the  fuUets 
and  those  who  supported  them,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down 
the  kennels  like  water  after  a  heavy  storm,  and  near  fifteen 
hundred  dead  bodies  were  left  lying  on  the  ground.  Worse 
scenes  than  these,  however,  were  enacted  here  under  the 
orders  of  the  brutal  Duke  of  Alra  (whom  it  would  require 
the  peculiar  talent  of  a  gooikmany  Corlyles  to  whitewash 
and  convert  into  a  hero,  though  considering  what  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  ha^eceotly  done  for  the  half-mad  and  wholly  brutal 
Vred^4R  it  ^  impossible  that  it  might  be  accomplished), 
_^during  the  religious  persecutions  he  carried  on  in  the 
tlanda,  caused  fires  to'  be  lighted  here,  and  many 
of  Protestants  to  be  cast  into  them ;  so  that  the 
rho  inhabited  the  houses  were,  at  times,  almost 
_^by  their  agonising  screams, 
'treet,  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but  it  is  quite 
.  marka^  I  took  a  picture  of  an  enormous  cannon, 
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Glace]  acetic  acid  . . 
Pyloric  acid       . .  '    . , 

Pormic  scid 

The  [data  to  be  rediped  in  the  nitret  silver  bath 
The  developen  sollutn  to  be  used  winn. 

POWnVK  DKVF-LKrR. 

Rain  or  dal  waft 
(Jnrbontc  of  eoder  . . 
Nitrict  acid 
(jlacel  acetic  aciil    . . 
Formic  acid 

Mix  the  above,  tlien  add  nrotoanlphate  of  iron.  1  \  draeh 
of  pottasB  in  c^ystaI^  }  draconi,  to  be  used  warm." 

For  some  minutes  I  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in 
*' Important  Discovery"  consiAted,  the  formula 
noting  that  has  not  been'known  for  years, ' 
the  common  solutions,  wit^  the  addition  of 
soda  and  formic  acid,  both  of  very  questl 
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On  rfiicTtiRal,  hoWvvLT,  it  elrui^k  tnc  that  the  tliiicoTery 
inijjlit  be  ill  iho  uiii  f^i  ur  ,*"'?i  c,  or  ]K)saUi1y  i]i  the  ^/tarcK 
j}[/{nfltilk\  nniJ  nUrkt  aciJfl.  Not.  feiilhig  quite  buf^  oi)  this 
jwint,  1  cktfnniQcd  on  Bonding  tlie  fiiriiiulffi  to  you,  for  ttic 
IwiHiSt  (in  more  SEmsL-a  than  onp)  of  your  roodiirs. 

An  Amatelh. 

NOTTINCHAM  PtfOTiKJnAPIIIC  SOCIETY. 

Dkail  Sik, — IVrltai-fti  youir  rcaiieiB  would  be  interested  by 
a  &liort  discriptiou  of  rhii  First  Annual  >reL;ting  and  Kxlii- 
bitiou  of  tlie  NoUiiigbani  riiuto^TTiijliii;  Society,  niiieli  wa,"; 
held  iu  ttie  Ejccbaiige  llall,  jt.tiiu'  H(iadoua  jtliiCL',  4(J  feet 
wide  und  So  fwt  lanfr ;  n\A  in  two  urijoiiiiug  rooms  of  about 
4i}  fcfL  sqnnri>,  wliicli  were  (icvotAl  mostly  to  cAniera*  of 

ion  mTL',  R 

lift- 
on  (lie 


varioua  tiisI:L*r«.   Tliosf  a{,tr«oting  tlnj 
lens  of  ftlion  fociu!,  uinc  indies  iu 
beliave,  •vcaa  nijide  iu  France),  also 
sizii  portraits,  vhkli  I  think  is  a  ali^l 
wi^riii.i]  AiLicricati  j^atftitcd  insti 

fhibitiun  of  appiirntus  w 
|l(.vt.ion  of  landscnpi»f 
li'-r^t;,  iiiclnditJg-  tit^l 
1  L',ciOO  ill  niiniber, 
iiiid  Atiiftt-eilrs,  ill 
r  thu  jjlobe).  T 
coin  petition,  y£  wliicL  tl 
Society.    Tlie  f^Tht 

Cntlic.ir.ilj, 
jhriKu  wm 

«S«tI(. 
The 
merits 


etatunry 

t  pllOUt- 
■]y  t'vcry 
it  ill  fur 
by  the 
,  J.  .7. 

jtllWL-U 

Bccond 
—an  ijld 
f  iLada&s. 


tlrUldjy 
.)[JC  tlut 
.,      ,    lidiijiircr'a  cc)L._^_, 
fordj^Ttl.-'  , ,  liiivEn^  u  v.  iiii..  wnsbrti  gtibl''  as 

the  larjt;;^_adAiiiiaia..^d 


It  r<'atiU  L.>,  by  i^l^ 
.     Walt.T,  E«i., 

|fiyniue.'}i  jir 
.tcjij,.     A  mo 
Fpcciri;eii.s  by 
Jjcpartujfut 
Joaiyh  Sitle 
Epi'tiiiicii;?  to 
ftlso  A  liirgi' 
toj^raphic 
ponnauciit 
Shi'pixirleys 
Mr.  ^Tho 
itssyrtiiicni 

an  CD  WM 

country, 
t.i£tc  iu 
the  plio 
A  few 
but,  OA 

voffee 
psax&L 
tite  1 


til  UJ> 

IDgl.'IQ( 


Qc]it*ri'r,  w-Ji7 

iS.  Kiil^aii-,  oil-colou3 
dittn  of  tliL'  Xult^ 
.iiol  ^  

JTr, 

^  rvL'inHBnpmisc. 
bitixl  a  Binali  iui<I  valuahfe 
tliiaproffsfiiou.    'J  liL^utteud- 
3rst  fnmiliifa  in  tlie  town  And 
fred  IjiKlily^aHfifd  with  tiie  gotfl 
^cf  {L(.i  liiBj^ckis^s  aud  Htylffi  of 


youcij 


,i>pccc7ic3  M-otiM  lia^^d^^Bjte^ihpropriHtit; 

;Vfi.'re  none,  1  c:lii  i  iil^^^RTiar  tin.-  t^ja  niid 
dy  at  nine,  aiul  tltj  iiss^^mLIy  ^;raduji,]ly  diaap- 
ten  o'li-jck.    'llie  rooms  reniaiiiL-d  open  nntil 
lid.  admission,  for  tlic  public.— JJulievc  me, 
A.  G.  Grant. 

i,  Jan.  8,  iS&S. 


tial 
the 


TUK  (;-OULOnJtl-\LI![:Mt:.\'  PROCESS. 

SiK,— To  tlieipiestioiiB  you  liave  aent  mo  on  tin- 
j-nlbiimen  procws,  I  sciul  Wie  following  reply 
.  Wlielher  aU  tlie  openuiona  eliould  be  iwrformed  in  a 
~Jiu,  or  tlie  iirBt  jiaj  t  of  tbe  procesa  carried  on  in  tlie 
I' or  (HJinc  time  1  was  fitTuatomt-d  to  ivtirk  in  a  liylit 
H3  albiiiiieiiiBijig  tlic  pktc,  l.iit  by  flomu  careful 
"ita  of  mysL-lf  iijid  others,  it  was.  foimd  that  prepara- 
-  lifilit  produced  a  eli^Jit  mi.-^t  over  the  eurface  of 
10  if  a  very  strong  ligiii,  iviM-o  used,  thEa  fojrgitig 


would  become  vary  dense;  consequent ly,  I  now  go  throngli 
hU  th«;  iniinipulatiotis  iu  a  darkened  mom.  Aftyr  theallin- 
kk'H  lias  btcn  iwiired  on  ttiu  plate,  it  in  tendered  qoite 
insensible  to  li^lit.  9 

2nd.  How  long  tbe  plfitcfi  will  ttfcp  sensitivu?  I  liw:e 
kept  some  plntea  sensitive  Jive  montlia  without  anv  ch-itigp, 
but  the  usual  timii  I  uliould  advise  tbL'in  to  Iw  kept  'a,  k 
raojitli  iu  winter  and  a  tbrtidgbt  in  cninmcr:  after  tuie  they 
cannot  be  dc^widcd  on  ;  borne  may  be  goo«I,  and  others  tnr'u 
yellow  diLTUifr  devclupujent.  The  rjueblEoD,  ii  h;/  some  phto 
will  Icecp  nnduteriorated  eo  much  longer  lluiu  DC  hem,  has  yst 
to  be  Hilved. 

ard.  ■\A'iliat  i&  the  ciinst^  Lif  plJi-holijaiu  the  skiea^  &c.?  I 
linve  not  met  with  tliid  fjiult  fyr  eonie  tiuie ;  whan  I  did 
meet  with  it,  1  conaidtjei'l  it  to  arise  from  ttinall  undissolved 
crystftb  of  iodide  qJ"  potassium  iii  the  albumen  [  I  sixi*:e  that 
time  have  idivavB  UB«l  a  small  qtuntity-  of  free  iodine  iu  the 
(ill'Umen,  as  given  in  my  former  lettOJ-,  and  this^  I  ftupposc, 
[idH  pravcutod  its  recurrence. 

4th.  As  to  the  blistL-riog  of  1\k  platt*;  tlus  ntAy  be  eu- 
lirely  preveiitixl  by  tlie  fciUowiuf  precautions: — Have  the 
plates  quite  dry  bufore  pouring  on  tlic  cuUodioti;  letitstt 
(vry  n  ell  befortj  inuDorsion  in  tlie  bath,  and  dry  the  plat-a 
before  the  fire  after  pouring  ^  the  a.IbuiiiL'n.  Ths  plat^ 
may  all  be  prejiar^-d,  aud  allowed  to  dry  parUally  iu  the 
operating  room,  and  then  placed  ou  ledgi-s  on  a  Urge  boaid, 
.Hid  cxiH«ed  Ifc'fore  a  liot  lire  till  quitci  dry  and  hanf. 


Trusting  the  above  aoBwers  may  be  eulBcient  for  joar 
rrwpoudeats'  guiihucc,  1  am,  air,  yours  truly, 

JoeEpH  SlDEBOTILLX. 


corrwpo 

J'iuuart/  mhy  185!>. 


MlXriTESTEB  PHOTOOBATinC  SOdBir. 
.V  .MEEri.sii'  ciP  Ihi.*  Soriety  waa  held  jit  llie  Litcrarv  vid 

'Wfduc^iihiy,  the  Btk  of 


l'liilo«p|ihirr.ii  8aeia|^  Rtxiin 
.f:iiiii;Ty  iijstunt, 
II  ;is  e]«:tL'ii, 
Mr.  U.\L]:i"  e 

ThB 
uunhi 
[r.  Mn 

!n.-*iieetion. 


lllOH^l  ijuilo  ci[ual  lo 
thou^lit  Mr.  I'oiiii 
I'ounccy  could  out  p] 

Oll^^l1i!'^':)^'ll)rv 

Mr.  Waui" 

tlie  SI 


Mr.  SiiK-simtbom^residfti.   .4.  iicn- tnembpr 

ibltwl  a  Kafcinieter  l^j  ctUitniu  myt^n  for  tlie 

called  the  attention  of  the  mBetivg  to  a 
~    '  ■  niothoil,  taken  l»y 
tu  the  uicmbors  ti^r 
krc*l  the  specimens 


in  ]iriijta  liy  Mr 
d  n  bif'h  iTore  b 
Tlie  I'rcti 


;sduc^i  he 
d   if  Mr. 
was  vwy 


c|et.-ub  of 

■v*!f  plan, 

for  mmc 
rpral  other 


plan  of  sulpbalc 


iTersatinn  i 

alkaline  balb~-i;  alwastoMr.  Ma.tM'cl:l  LyI 
of  soda. 

The  Pbesiuest  called  the  attention  to  line  subject  at 
derclojiin^'  bv  dn\Iit:lil-  ufter  dissol liiijj  the  iodide  of  filvcr,  and 
remarked  that  it  a  curioiiH  fact  that  it  wa.i  oalv  a  collodio- 
nlbuint'n  plate  lUiifib  cm\d  be  deielojjed  after  tkj.iu^f  and  that 
■•several  raemberoi  who  had  tried,  had  been  unnhlG  to  develop 
plain  eollodion;  al™  that  ati^f  lising  with  c^Tiui'Ie,  it  scorned 
imnoxsiblc  lo  develop. 

Mr.  YorSG  stated  thai  he  had  heqti  nble  to  da^op  *Ac* 
tixin^r  will]  eyanidc,  htit  thought  it  required  tnunh  li^r^-r  ti 
Ho  oxhibil^d  a  picture  so  produced.    A  lonjf  disciissio 
lowed  as  to   the  thcor)-,  and  the  I'rfeiident  t«iid, 
oxamiiiftl  the  film  of  an  exjiosed  plate  after  tlic  &Xi 
A  powerful  microscope,  but  <;ould  not  we  anv  tra 
picture. 

The  Pbhsidekt  remarked  that  Sl^-Wjld,  a  m 
WIL9  abwut  that  niyhl,  hg^g^^jl 
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the  "  treade  posaet  process,"  sad  had  obtained  kdm  very  good 
results.  The  plan  was  to  obtain  serum  of  milk  by  brealciDg  the 
milk  with  tr^icle  and  acetic  acid.  The  idea  liad  ooourred  to 
him  from  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Nonia's  plates  were  prepared 
with  serum  of  milk.  The  Freaideat  remarked  that  it  had 
oemimd  to  him,  the  council  might  geb  up  a  stereoBOopio  ma^ 
lino  from  photographs  taken  by  uie  society  for  distribution 
■mong  the  members,  and  the  idea  seemed  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  meeting. 

A  Airther  discussion  on  the  subject  of  printing  took  plaoe. 

Mr.  Maklet  said,  he,  the  other  day,  looked  at  aome  prints 
taken  by  him  some  time  since  by  gelatine  and  chloride  of  silver, 
and  developed,  and  they  seemed  as  good  as  ever. 

After  diB(»using  the  method  of  washing  prints,  it  was  con- 
ridered  that  a  Bhort  washing  of  an  hour  ot  two  ma  better  than 
a  long  one. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  wu  poaaed  to  flie  Prendent,  and  the  pro- 
GeedingH  dosed. 


^gofofprapgic  'S^ott^  mib  putties. 

IMPKOVKHENTS  IN  WASUIKQ  P081TITX8. 

SiH, — The  accompanying  sketch  is  that  of  an  instrument 
thatloaetolhciUtatet^wadiinAG^iHintB.  I  have  used  it  some 
time,  and  find  it  a  meet  oonvenient  thing ;  a  print,  I  beUere, 
maj  be  ^ectua%  Irecd  from  the  destructive  effects  of  hypo, 
in  about  a  sixth  of  the  time  usually  occupied  for  this  pur- 
pose, without  any  fear  t)f  the  most  delicate  half-tints  being 
ujured,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  by  long  immei^on  in 
water,  and  no  doubt  many,  to  their  annoyance  have  found 
(as  I  have),  from  the  same  cause  the  tone  of  the  picture  quite 
altered  after  five  or  mx  hours'  soaking  in  running  water. 
Some  have  recommended  dabbing  with  &  sponge  or  with 
cotton  wool ;  a  prooesB  titat  invariably  works  up  the  pile  of 
the  paper,  and  the  nneqinl  pressiue  m  Buoh  a  mode  cannot 
be  oepraidod  on. 


L  Voocka  roHo,  eowed  with  iMunT. 

9.  Stronr  tnm  win  bmt  to  come  onr  the  «ida  of  roller,  vtUh  *yf 

pmcbed  to  edmit  of  behv  screwed  Into  ibe  enda 
&  WontebaaOe. 

I  fint  screw  on,  ^  means  of  a  |dece  of  gatta  percJu  |npci 
a  fish-tail  gas  boriier,  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  fixed  into  the 
nose  of  my  water  tu>  over  the  sink ;  the  water,  turned  on 
witit  good  fbice,  is  the  supply  for  the  operation,  under  which 
I  turn  a  lai^  soviare  dish  upside  down  and  let  the  water  £eiU 
itpm  it,  I  then  j^ace  my  printa — one  or  more,  according  to  the 
nxe — the  bat^  part  up,  and  roll  the  instrument  over  mem  as 
1  ^ater  oontinueB  to  plajf ;  during  this  operation  they  get  a 
^i^nge  of  water  every  time  the  roller  passes  backwards  and 
^dv,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  flows  quite  over  the 
.et07  time;  a  smart  pressure  with  both  hands  squeezes 
jtlrdhr  balk  of  the  water  out  ererjr  time,  and  I  recktm 


tho  print  to  have  had  ten  or  more  changes  of  water  every 
minute  during  the  operation,  which  coalauot  be  effected  by 
any  other  process.  I  then  place  my  prints  in  a  square  photo- 
graphic dish,  and  let  the  water  run  tuxiugh  them  for  about  an 
hour,  and  connder  them  to  be  as  effectu^^  washed  as  if  tjiey 
had  been  left  in  running  water  for  six  or  eight  hours,  without 
suffering  any  damage  whatever.  When  many  {»ints  ore  put 
together,  there  has  been  difficulty  in  getting  the  water  to  now 
between  them  and  in  keeping  them  separated ;  the  follow- 
ing is  a  simple  and  effectual  method : — I  have  a  jeweller's 
blow-pipe ;  over  the  big  end  I  fit  a  piece  of  india  rubber 
tubing  and  stretch  this  over  the  nose  of  the  water  tap, 
having  it  long  enough  for  the  bend  of  the  pipe  to  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  then  place  the  dish  so  that  the 
water  rushes  up  tbe  straight  aide  of  it :  thus  a  circular 
motum  is  kept  up  \iiy  the  under  current,  and,  however  many 
prints  may  be  in  toe  dish,  tbey  are  oontinnaUy  separated, 
the  angles' of  the  paper  are  forced  against  the  ode,  whidi 
causes  a  complete  scpiuitUon,  and  they  each  get  the  same 
cluinge  of  water  as  they  flow  round. 

32,  Sloane  Street.    '   .  TnOMAS  'Wahwick. 


RKMOVAL  OF  SILVEH  STAINS. 

Sir, — I  have  found  the  following  to  be  by  &r  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  cleansing  the  fingers  and  nfuls  from  the 
stains  of  nitrate  of  silver :  —First,  rub  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  either  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  or  a  brush ;  then  rinse  in  water,  and  after warda  dip 
in  or  nib  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 

For  linen  use  the  iodine  solution,  and- then -dip  in  weak 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  '  If ,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  where  the  stain  is  partly  caused  by  pyrogallic  acid,  a 
yellow  stain  should  remain  on  the  linen,  it  can  be  removed 
by  leaving  the  part  to  soak  for  a  few  hours  in  a  solution  of 
binoxalate  of  potash  (salt  of  sorrel).  H.  £.  N. 


TO  FHfiVEST  THE  DISGOLOUATIOX  OW  TUK  POSITIVE 
SILVEn  BATlIj 

Sir, — As  pliotc^fraphets  frequently  complain  that  the 
nitrate  of  ulver  bath  used  in  printing  albumenised  positive 
pictures  becomes  highly  discoloured,-  allow  me  to  suggest 
a  simple  and  certain  remedy.  In  the  preparation  of  a  new 
silver  bath  for  the '  above  purpose,  lieford  dissolving  the 
sUt»  add  pore  alcohol  in  tlie  proportion  of  2  ounces  to 
10  ounces  distilled  water,  the  silver  oei'ng  in  proportion  to 
12  ounces  liquid.  I  liave  had  a  bath  in  use  for  eighteen 
months  past,  nearly  as  clear  as  when  first  made.  An  old  bath 
sufficiently  strong  with  silver,  but  red  like  port  wine,  may 
be  cleared  by  umng  kaolin,  and  afterwards  adding  1  or  2 
ounces  of  alcohol  with  silver  disscdred  in  it ;  this-  will  keep 
the  bath  clear  t(st  a  long  period.  Korma. 


SRLT-AGTINa  UTEIUKO  8TAXD. 

Sir,— When  autkinff  a  self-acting  levelUng  stand,  as  sug- 
gested fay  Mr.  Sedgfield  in  your  hut  nunibn,  in  addition  to 
the  bob  under  the  p(Hnt  of  suspenaon,  let  ihm  be  two  small 
wei^te  at  the  extnmitles  of  the  frame,  Vnd  when  gently  set 
in  motion  the  balancing  power  of  those  weights  will  cause  it 
to  continue  for  some  time,  thus  kee|Hng  the  developing  solu- 
tion in  agitation,  preventing  deposits,  &c.  I  have  used 
one  of  this  description  for  some  time,  and  found  it  very  con- 
venient. R.  W. 

BEAVFOT*S  ACETIC  ACID. 

Sir,— In  the  ftnrmuJje  for  Mr.  McCraw's  process,  ^v^  at 
p.  50  of  the  ^'  Photographic  News,"  two  of  Uio  mixtures 
are  to  contain  Beaufoy's  acetic  acid,  but  strength  is  not 
mentioned.  I  learn  that  there  are  Jive  different  strengths  of 
that  acid ;  periiaps  Mr.  McCraw  will  be  kind  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  particular  sort  he  used.  HTS-usnuAH.]  „ 
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NON-BKTBRSED  GLASS  POSITTTKB,  FOR  COLOURIKO. 

m  Th»  effect  may  be  prodoced  by  careftiUy  drying  the  jric- 
ture,  after  bdng  fixed  and  washed,  and  ponnog  on  to  It 
Archer^s  traDsftrring  Tarnlih  (a  solution  of  ^tta  peroha  in 
benzole)  in  tiie  same  way  as  you  would  collodion,  only  allow- 
ing the  plate  to  remain  horizontal  for  a  few  Beconds,  to  allow 
the  Tamiah  to  thicken,  before  pouring  it  back  into  the 
Lottie.  Dry  hj  allying  heat.  When  wie  Tamiah  is  cold, 
gently  lower  the  picture  into  cold  water,  when  the  film  will 
separate  from  the  glass ;  transfer  the  film  to  another  glass, 
so  as  to  let  tiie  gutte  percha  side  touch  the  glass,  attach  with 
varnish,  then  colour  with  ordinary  photographic  colour,  as 
of  course  the  colour  side  will  now  be  the  right  side. 

A.  O.  O. 


DE\D  DIACK  FOB  BRASS -T^'OltK. 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  favour  us  with  a  recipe  for 
a  dead  black  for  brass- work,  nmilar  to  that  seen  on  the  stage 
disc  of  diaphragms,  &c.,  of  the  best  microBcopes? — Ed. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PnOTOaRAPHIC  PROCESSES. — WAXED  PAPER, 

Wax  the  paper. 
Iron. 

Place  in  dish  of  lodiung  solution  3  to  4  hoars. 
T>ry. 

Float  in  a  diah  of  sensitising  solution  tillof  a  straw  colour. 
AVash  in  two  changes  of  <£stilled  water. 
Blot  o£f. 
Expose. 

Immeree  in  a  dish  of  dereloiang  stdutton. 

"Wash. 

Immerse  in  a  dish  fixing  soliiUon. 

Wash  well. 
Dry. 

Hold  before  a  fire  or  iron. 
Iodising  solution : — 

Iodide  of  potaasiam    25  cnioa. 

lodiM   ;    }  "  „ 

Water    1  ounce. 

SenutislDg  w^ntlon  :~ 

Nitrate  of  lilver   Ifi  graina. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   „ 

Water    1  ounce. 

DerciloiHng  aolution : — 

Gsllie  add   3  draohms. 

Alcohol    1  ounce. 

Gladal  acetio  add    '  4  minims. 

IS  minims  of  the  above  to  I  ounce  of  wator,  and  a  liUle 
nitrate  solution,  46  drachma  for  100  square  inches. 
Fixing  solution  i^^aturated  aolntion  of  hypo. 

H.  8. 1. 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IX  PHOTOGRAFUY. 

Do  not  allow  ammonia  ever  to  enter  into  the  nitrate  bath. 
Do  not  fix  papa  positives  before  washing  off  the  silver. 
Do  not  expose  a  nitrate  bath  to  the  light  when  in  good 
order. 

Do  not  use  cheap  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  nitrate  bath. 

Do  not  put  away  albumenised  paper  in  a  damp  place. 

Do  not  Uft  the  plate  too  soon  from  the  bath. 

Do  not  wash  pofitives  vi^  hot  waXer  until  they  have 
been  well  washed  in  cold. 

Do  not  attonpt  to  wash  the  hypo,  in  a  hurry  from  a  glass 
picture. 


ANSWEES  TO  MINOR  QUEEIES. 

BiCHKOHATB  OF  Amuohia.— J.  M.  This  salt  may  be  pre- 
pared by  taking  a  strong  scdution  of  <diromic  add  and  divid- 
ing it  mto  two  parte,  one  of  which  is  to  be  saturated  with 
ammonia.  Mix  ma  two  scAutions  tt^ther,  and  evaporate.  As 
tiie  chromio  acid  will  most  lik^  oontun  a  large  quantity  of 


sulphuric  acid  (from  its  mode  of  preparation),  the  bichromate 
of  ammonia  will  require  to  be  re-(vy8tallised  several  time«. 
When  pure,  it  forms  beautifkil  red  cmtals,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  pota«a  nit.  The  fbrmula  is  TURf  0. 8  Cr. 

CoBRECTiMa  A  FoooT  Bath.— ^  Suffi>at  Mem.  f.  L.  a. 
Hy^o.  The  following  plan  his  recently  been  reoommended  for 
cunng  this  bnlt  when  otha  methods  have  tiuled.  Add  solutiou 
of  carbonate  of  sodi^  dn^  by  drop,  till  a  alight  precipitate  is 
foroiod  which  will  not  dissolve  on  agitation.  Fitter  it,  add  a 
few  filings  of  metallic  cadmium,  about  one  grain  to  each  ounce 
of  bath,  and  boil  for  about  five  minutes.  Allow  it  to  become 
cold,  and  then  filter.  A  little  metallic  ahtx  will  be  precipitatod, 
owing  to  the  reducing  power  of  the  cadmium,  but  not  niffiioient 
to  diminish  tlie  strength  of  the  bath  to  any  sensible  extent. 
Before  using,  a  few  drciM  of  aoeUo  add  must  be  addad. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

4S'  Same  complaint!  luving  been  made  by  onr  nbicriben  ai  to  the  non- 
rec^lpt  of  the  "  Photografbio  News,"  tiio  pnbUshera  befc  rupecifully  to 
notify  tbat  cvwy  care  te  taken  on  their  part  to  Inanre  punctaal  and  correct 
diaiiatGlu  AU  own^alnts  ahould,  Ihenlbre,  be  made  to  the  Post  Office 
authorilica. 

A  PiiOToauniEK  uitt  a  OlXTLEHUf.— We  ta&f  concur  in  yonr  opinions 
and  (hall,  a*  far  aa  we  an  able,  alwaya  act  in  ■crordance  vltb  tbem ;  bat 
we  cannot  fflve  Insertion  to  your  letter. 

J.  Wh  CnKKBOUXQ. — Yonr  letter  baa  been  nceired  wUb  tfaanfak  We  ahall 
be  glad  to  see  yaw. 

3. 1).  J.— Tlic  two  t>odle«  yon  name  coald  be  prenared  on  a  amali  icale,  but 
tiia  requiaite  materials  would  coat  more,  and  be  no  more  eaiy  to  gei.  Iliaa 
the  ready  prepared  salts.  A  print  can  t>e  tslien  from  a  n^atlvc  In  the 
prcMnre  fhimo  on  a  plate  prepared  by  any  dry  collodion  process.  Expcse 
for  a  few  aeconde  to  da}-Il^it,  and  develop  aa  nsual. 

AsoLrare, — Would  (be  process  you  describe  possess  any  advantage  over  tlio 
ordinary  ne^tlve  process  of  prmtlng? 

J.  Waltbb.— Yonr  sagpcstion  is  very  good,  but  yoB  irUl  obaarre  that  U  waa 
anlidMled  by  a  corrtapondent  In  our  lost  number. 

Plaso-Cosvbx.— Send  a  private  address  and  we  will  CAmiuimlcale  with  yon. 

C.  R. — 1.  Use  1  ounce  hypo,  4  ounces  water,  instead  of  cyanide  of  potaaMuin, 
for  tlic  flxing  bath;  and  If  that  does  not  renwdy  the  bliidsh  green  colour  of 
your  positives,  chau^  the  collodion.  9,  By  the  fonnnlsB  gl^-en  In  our  back 
numbers,  under  the  head  ai  AlabastrliU  lluiUigrapIia.  S.  Use  a  ^iiit 
vaniista,  applied  warm. 

A.  Q.  Q.— There  was  chlorine  present,  wblchi»ec^tBted  the  nitrate  of  stiver 
The  nitrate  or  magn«ala  process  ban  now  neen  saperaedcd  by  others,  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  collodton  plate  b  used  dry,  and  thus  not  liable  to 
contract  dust 

J.  II.  B. — We  prefer  a  distance  of  3)  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  lenses 
In  the  twin  lens  stereoscopic  camera ;  as,  when  Useeted  and  tranapoaed,  the 
pictures  will  be  a  convenient  distance  a|iart 

H.  B.  Y.— Neutralise  it  with  a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  aoda ;  tUter,  and  then 

malie  faintly  acid  with  acetic  add. 

A  Pooa  Lad.— Expose  it  to  the  son,  or  boil  with  cadmium,  Ac,  as  reran- 
mcndctl  In  the  present  number. 

II.  HiTcuBLL.— 1.  The  two  positions  should  be  parallel.  3.  Tlio  waxed  paper 
proc«sa  will  fcive  quite  suffldent  minuteness  for  ordinary  landscape  photo- 
graphy. 3.  Stop, It  down  to  ai  inch  aperture.  4.  Yes;  but  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  when  focussing,  fi  and  6  we  cauuot  auswcr. 

P.  8.— Received. 

H.  8. 1. — Thanks  fbr  the  endosnre,   We  arc  sorry  wo  cannot  lielp  you  with 

your  proposed  application  of  the  inicroacopc.   Wc  have  had  too  limited  an 

experience  hi  such  mattem  to  lio  able  lo  recommend. 
T.  T.  SiiBABD. — If  your  former  letter  was  received.  It  was  answered.    We  do 

not,  however,  remember  the  subJecL  Jf  you  will  repeat  the  qucsUoiu  they 

shall  t>e  attended  to. 
A.  C.  S.-Tho  fault  Is  In  the  collodion.    Is  yonr  bath  RdnUy  addT    If  not, 

make  It  so  with  acetic  add.  A  reversing  mirror  would  do  as  yon  wish. 
H.  T.  T.— Etlier  5,  alcohol  8,  is  the  proportion  wc  prefer;  but  It  Is  realty  of 

very  little  consequence  what  the  quantity  of  alcohol  be  up  to  jitis  of  the 

whole  quantity.   The  amount  of  cotton  also  may  vary  very  considerably 

Without  much  inBucnce  on  the  result    Experiment  for  yourself,  and  use  tlte 

proportion  which  beet  suits  yonr  mode  of  manlpulatlcn. 
Qklatimb  Fapbb.— Numerous  inquiriea  having  been  made  respecting  this 

article,  we  think  It  wouU  be  SMlvantageons  to  all  parties  If  aoine  agent  fbr 

Kb  supply  were  to  advertise  It  In  onr  colmm*. 
T.  C.~llccclved. 

H  C.  Y.— You  will  And  nothing  ro  good  as  linen  blinds 

CLAunE.— Either  of  the  three  following  sizes  of  ionses  will  do  for  takmg 
landscape  stereograms:—}  In.  diameter  and  3\  In.  focus;  1  in.  diameter  and 
4}  In.  focus;  or  1}  iiL  diameter  and  Gin.  fbcus.  The  smallest  lens  takes 
the  quickest  plciu-e,  but  has  a  less  Add  thau  the  others. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks:— J.  A.  X.— Btcreogram.— SL  Z.  Q. — 

'  Papo.— T.  T.  N.^IL  0.— Old  Hypa— A  Dabbler. 

The  Infonnation  rcqub-cd  by  the  foilowlng  correspondents  Is  either  anch  as  we 
are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  ^)p«arod  In  recent  numbers  of  Uic  "  l')iun>- 
ORAniic  NawB Tvro.— J.  B,  L. — An  Old  Photographer  (sec  above). —llx 
(sec  OUT  Notes  and  Queries),— C.  A.— a.  11.  B.— E.  P.-Nero, 

EBBAtuH.— Pago213,UneS,jto-T  U.  PameU  rvwIJ.  U.  PomaU. 

Ix  Ttfbi— C.  A.  (Al8erlB)v-J.  D.— B.  a  F.  8.— A.  Practical  and  Hanl- 
woriclnirAsutear.- U.  B.  I,— Q.  C— H,  Bonns.— J.B,  EoWnson. — T.  Darren. 


On  aocoont  of  the  immense  numbtr  of  Important  letter!  wareosife,  wecaniMk 
pnnniSQ  Immediate  onsvrars  lo  queries  of  no  geiwnl  Interest 


*,*  All  editorial  communications  sliould  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Cbookes,  care 
of  Ucairs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Oalpin,  Id  Belle  Banvage  Yard.  nfralcUUera 
&r  the  Editor,  If  addnned  to  the  eOoe,  shoald  be.^ukcd  "  prints." 
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0^  TH£  CAMERA  OBSCUfiA. 

BY   PROFESSOR   PETZVAL,  OF  VIENNA.* 

On  the  23r(I  of  July,  1857,  Professor  Pctzval  prcaeRtcd  his 
new  Dbje<;t-g!laaB  to  the  Academy  of  Vienua,  and  at  tho  same 
time  made  a  commnDication  on  the  general  pr<^)crtiofl  of  the 
camera  ohecum,  which,  from  its  elementary  nnttire,  is  well 
adapted  to  supply  photographers  with  much  accurate  and 
valuable  informatioD.  A  scnnewhat  complete  abstract  of  this 
communication,  therefbrei  cannot  &il  to  interest  a  large 
number  of  readers. 

A  camera  obscura  jnay  be  defined  as  an  instrument  for 
obtaining,  at  a  finite  distance,  an  image  of  any  number  of 
olgects ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  definition,  numerons 
properties  at  once  surest  thanselves  as  desirable. 

We  maj  reasonab^  demand  that  the  image  shall  be  well 
defined  or  sharp ;  tiiat  it  shall  also  be  well  illamicatedr  so 
as  to  e^lnt  proper  li^t  and  shade ;  further,  that  it  i^ll 
be  true  to  nature,  and  also  that  it  shall  lie  in  a  plane.  If 
poedble,  too,  the  camera  should  simultaneously  famish 
images  of  both  near  and  distant  objects, — should  possess  a 
large  field  of  view,  and  give  at  pleasure  ei^crla^  or  small 
pictures.  lastly,  the  instrument  must  have  a  conTeniont 
form,  and  cost  as  little  as  possible. 

Afost  of  these  desiderata  exist  in  an  arrangement  wherein 
the  optician's  art  is  unnecessary.  If  a  screen  be  placed 
behind  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  carefully  darEened 
room,  an  inverted  image  of  external  objects  is  at  once  ob- 
tained, which  possesses,  in  great  perfection,  many  of  the 
desired  properties.  We  have  here  absolute  feithfulness  in 
nature,  pictures  at  once  of  near  and  of  distant  objects,  a 
field  of  ri^on  as  near  to  ISO"  as  we  please,  aud  cither  a 
plane  or  a  cnrred  ima^.  Tho  expense  of  such  an  apparatus 
n  small  en<Hu;h,  and  its  ocniTenience  indisputable ;  in  ^rt, 
the  picture  oDtained  fiub  only  in  sharpness  and  illumination , 
bat  it  mwst  be  admitted  that  these  defects  are  so  Berious  as 
to  render  the  arrangement  next  to  worthless  for  most  pur- 
poses. Kevcrtheleas,  for  many  reasons,  the  arrangement  in 
question  deserves  closer  examination ;  it  fumidies  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  nature  presents,  and  of  What  art 
must  supply ;  we  learn  from  it  also  bow  often  natural  en- 
dowmaits  are  sacrificed,  when  by  artificial  means,  we  seek 
to  enhance  the  nobler  properties  of  sharpness  and  illumina- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  we  may  here  study  the  nature  and  influence 
of  the  imperfections  inseparable  from  this,  the  natural 
camera. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  external  object  is  so  distant,  that 
every  poiut  of  the  same  sends  to  the  hole  in  the  shutter  a 
cone  of  rays  so  acute  as  not  to  diflRsr  easaitialljr  from  a 
^finder.  If  light  were  propagated  in  straight  hues,  it  is 
manifot  that  uie  rays  of  every  such  cylinder  would  reach 
the  screen  in  Ml  possesncm  of  their  own  peculiar  colour  and 
intensity  of  %ht,  and  they  would  impart  both  these  qualities 
to  a  smell  portion  of  that  screen,  nearly  circular  in  form, 
and  of  the  same  size  as  the  hole.  Tlie  seveml  coloured  spots 
thus  fiumed  would  group  themselves  so  as  to  constitute  an 
inTerted  picture  of  the  object,  and  tho  sharoness  of  this 

ficture  would  be  capable  of  being  augmented  indefinitely 
y  diminishing  the  size  of  the  hole. 
Light,  however,  instead  of  being  propagated  in  straight 
Hnes,  is  tum^  aade  or  di£5^ted  on  passing  through  an 
aperture,  and  thus  ^ves  rise  to  far  different  phenomena. 

*  CloB*eii— d  ftXFBi  the  PhSotopkk^  Mofotiite,  ¥or  Um  AiU  report,  mo 
AOnaigiricridMe  tkr  MaOem.  S«Mr».  (Ham  der  KaimM^m  Aeaamk  ifer 
iriMMdWi^  ToL  xxtL,  p.  88^ 


The  ez£bmal  object  being  a  luminous  point — a  star,  for  in- 
stance— -its  image  is  not  only  always  greater  than  the  hole ; 
but  on  diminishing  the  size  of  the  latter,  we  find  that,  as 
soon  as  a  certain  limit  has  been  reached,  the  image,  instead 
of  diminishing  accordingly,  actually  becomes  larger  and  le9S 
InminouB.  On  closer  examination,  this  image  is  found  to 
Consist  of  a  round  luminous  spot,  surrounded  by  concentric 
rings,  alternately  light  and  dark.  The  central  spot  is  always 
found  to  possess  the  greatest  intensity  of  light,  the  s'lrround- 
ing  light  rings  being  in  general  so  faint  as  only  to  be  psr- 
ceptible  by  artifidal  means. 

we  may  suppose  the  defect  insharpnesatobe  measured  by  the 
diameter  of  the  above  circular  spot,  conceiTed  to  extend  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  first  dark  ting.  We  learn  by  cal- 
culation that,  on  tiie  whole,  ic  would  be  useless  to  diminish  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture  beyond  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  that, 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  the  image  of  a 
luminous  point  is  a  circular  spot  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  picture  we  should  obtain  under  these  circumstances 
would  clearly  bear  no  magnifying  whatever,  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  would  require  to  be  inspected  at  a  distance  of  12 
feet,  at  least.  To  obtain  a  more  correct  estiniEite,  however, 
of  the  sharpness  and  illumination  of  the  picture  in  the 
natural  camera,  let  us  compare  it  with  that  of  n  camera 
with  a  tolerably  good  object-glass  of  3  inches  aperture,  and 
II  inches  focal  length.  In  the  middle  of  the  field,  the 
picture  furnished  by  such  a  camera  will  bear  magnifying 
at  least  ten  times ;  and,  consequently,  in  point  of  sharp- 
ness, is  180  times  superior  to  the  picturp  in  the  natural 
camera.  WiUi  respect  to  illumination,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  two  cameras  have  t^  same  focal  length,  11  inches, 
aud  consequently  furnish  oqual-eized  images  of  all  extemtd 
objects ;  their  apertures,  however,  have  the  ratio  1  :  180 ; 
that  of  the  first  being  ^th  of  an  inch,  whilst  that  of  tho 
second  is  S  inches. 

Now,  the  focal  length  being  constant,  the  illumination  of 
a  picture  increases  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  aper- 
ture, so  that,  with  respect  to  this  property,  the  camera  with 
is  32,400  times  superior  to  that  without  gLiss.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  however,  that  a  picturo  so  well  illuminated 
as  the  one  here  used  as  a  term  (a  comparison,  could  in  prac- 
tice be  scarcely  obtained. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  notice  in  the  foregoing.  In  tlie 
first  place  we  see  how,  by  artificial  means,  that  is  to  say, 
by  means  of  well  arranged  and  properly  curved  Imses,  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  qualitdes  of  sha^ness  and  illumma- 
tion  in  an  InsirumeAt, — the  first  in  the  ratio  of  1  : 180,  and 
tho  second,  indeed,  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  32,400.  In  the  second 
place,  we  Iiave  become  acqmunted  with  a  kind  of  aberration 
which  puts  a  limit  to  the  extreme  use  of  diaphragms  before 
camera  lenses.  To  illustrate  this  still  more,  let  us  suppose 
tliat,  in  order  to  improve  the  properties  of  the  picture,  wo 
were  to  try  the  experiment  of  reducing,  by  an  interposed 
diaphraifm,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  from  3  inches  to  ^  an 
inch.  It  is  evident  from  calculation  that  we  should 
thereby  cause  the  imago  of  a  luminous  point  to  be- 
come a  round  spot  nearly  t-iontl*  of  ^  "Jch  in  diamettr. 
Kow,  in  fine  engravings,  &c.  we  often  meet  with  lines  wliose 
breadth  is  even  less  Qmn  yj^jth  of  an  inch  ;  so  that  if  our 
blinded  lens  were  employed  to  copy  such  engravings,  these 
fine  lines  would  appear  still  finor  in  tho  picture,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overbpiong  of  the  abaratum^ircles  of  the 
adjacent  luminous  points.  Thu  de|^^cUd  ^dfun^ 
creased     the  aberntionB  doe  i<Fotii«r  caus^  aaclr 
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cuirature  of  the  image,  &c.,  bo  that  nltiinately  the  fine 
black  lines  of  the  originfj  would  in  the  copy  Be  either  un- 
difitinguishable,  or  at  most  mere  pale  Bhadows ;  at  all  events, 
the  picture,  if  it  bore  examination  with  the  naked  eye, 
wotila  not  admit  o£  magnifying. 

In  order  to  advance  atep  step,  let  us  now  return  to  the 
natural  camera,  and  seek  to  tmprove  it  by  introducing  into 
the  hole  in  the  shutter  a  small,  simple,  and,  therefore,  un- 
achromatic  lens  of  crown  glass,  whidi,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
porisrai,  we  will  suppose  to  have  a  focal  length  of  II  inches. 
Let  us  examine  wluit  good  properties  are  lost  and  gained  by 
ibis  cotainly  cheap  alteration. 

As  long  as  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  small  in  comparison 
with  its  focal  Icngtti,  we  may  safely  asaume  that,  apwt  from 
diffraction,  the  equally  refrangible  rays  in  any  incident 
cylinder  ore  made  to  converge  to  a  point, — in  other  words, 
that,  on  placing  the  screen  properly,  the  ima^  of  a  point  in 
homogenous  light  is  itself  a  point.  This  condition  of  placing 
the  screen  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  at  once  constitutes 
an  inconvenience,  inseparable  from  the  new  camera,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  natural  one. 

There  are,  howeveif  graver  complicatioDs  to  notice.  Glass 
does  not  refiract  all  rays  of  the  speotnnn  alike ;  each  difiier- 
entiy  cotoured  lay  has  a  different  focus,  and  the  screen  can- 
not, of  course,  accommodate  all. 

By  nmilar  calculations  to  that  used  above,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  aperture  which  here  coiresponds  to  the 
sharpest  image  is  about  of  an  iath,  or  a  little  more  than 
seveu  times  the  best  aperture  in  the  natural  camera.  Con- 
sequently the  illumlnatiou  of  image  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  1 :  50  nearly,  thougn  it  still  remains  inferior  to  the  ordi- 
nary camera  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  C4B.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  sharpness  of  the  image  has  been  considerably 
improved.  In  the  natural  camera,  the  image  of  a  point  had 
a  mean  diameter  of  0'04  of  an  inch ;  it  is  now  diminished 
to  0  005.  The  sharpnees  of  the  image  is  dow  eight  times 
greater  than  before,  and  in  this  respect  is  only  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  camera  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  22^. 

These  not  very  important  improvement  in  sharpness  and 
illumination  have  been  dearly  enough  purchased;  for,  al- 
though the  general  faithfulness  to  nature  has  not  been 
essentially  impaired,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sharp 
images  has  been  Increased,  on  account  of  the  chemical 
and  optical  foci  being  now  separated  by  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulty  here  alluded  to 
might  easily  be  overcome  if  the  linear  chromatic  aberration, 
and  with  it  the  distance  between  the  foci,  were  always 
the  same ;  for  then  it  would  suffice  to  place  the  plate  destined 
to  receive  the  picture  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the 
ground-glass  plato.  But  tliis  distance  varies  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  firom  the  lens,  and  this  varying  space 
between  the  chemical  foci  constituting,  as  it  does,  so  soious 
a  deflect,  ins^Murable  from  all  cameras  vHk  uoachromatic 
lenses,  tiie  bat  possible  achromatism  is  even  more  indis- 
pensable for  this  instrument  than  it  is  for  the  telescope 

itBOlf. 

The  above  formula  also  informs  us  of  another  disadvantage 
of  the  new  camera  as  compared  with  the  natural  one.  In 
the  latter,  the  fact  of  the  oqiecte  being  at  different  distances 
was  of  no  importance ;  in  the  former,  however,  the  images 
of  near  ol^ects  are  more  distant  from  Uie  lens  than  are  those 
of  more  remote  objects ;  and  since  the  plane  of  the  screen 
cannot  accommodate  all,  it  follows  that  if  some  images  are 
sharp,  others  cannot  be  so.  This  inconvenience  compels  the 
photographer  to  have  recourse  to  many  expedients  feuch  as 
^ouping  of  the  objects,  &c.),  of  which  some  will  oe  con- 
sidered in  the  sequel. 

Again,  the  sfaaipest  parts  of  the  picture  of  a  distant  plane 
object  DO  longer  iail  in  a  plane,  out  on  a  spherical  surface 
whose  radius  is  16}  inches,  and  whose  concavity  is 
turned  towards  the  lens.  la  cotMequenoe  of  this  unavoidable 
circumstance,  and  the  many  difficiutieB  attendant  upon  pho- 
tographing on  curved  snr&cea,  shaEpneaB  must  be  sacrifioed 
the  more  the  field    view  is  increased. 


Above  all  other  things,  however,  the  restoration  of  achro- 
matism is  the  most  important ;  for  the  chromatic  abenution 
disappearing  thereby,  aperture  and  consequently  illumina- 
tion may  be  increased,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  aberratioa 
arising  from  di£&action  will  be  j^|iortionally  diminished. 
As  is  well  known,  this  achromatism  is  obtained  by  a  com- 
bination of  crown  and  flint-glass  lenses ;  and  the  method 
wluch  has  long  been  employed  in  telescopes  not  only  leads 
to  achromatism^  but  also  diminishes  a  new  defect  known  as 
sphwical  aberration. 

In  DagUOTe*8  time  these  telescom:  object-glaaBes,  trans- 
ferred to  the  camera,  were  in  general  use.  In  ul  im>bal»li^, 
too,  they  were  at  first  placed  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
convex  side  towards  the  object ;  but  experiment  must  soon 
have  shown  that  this  disposition  was  not  appHcable.  For, 
destined  by  their  construction  to  give  very  bIimti  but  very 
small  images,  spherical  aberration  is  destroyed  only  near  the 
axis  of  such  lenses ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  the  field 
of  view  is  larger,  a  great  deterioration  of  sharpness  is  observed 
on  passing  from  the  centre  towards  the  edges  of  the  picture. 
This  detmoration  is  increased,  too,  b^  the  fect^  that  tiie 
image,  instead  of  hemg  plane  as  required  lyr  tlw  camera, 
lies  on  a  curved  sur&ce,  which  approaches  in  form  to  tiiat  of 
a  parabolrad  of  rotation,  whose  radius  of  curvature  at  tlis 
vertex  is  equal  to    of  tlu  focal  length. 

In  the  absence  of  odculations  founded  on  theor;^,  by 
means  of  which  the  sharpness  at  tiie  edges  of  the  image 
might  be  increased,  opticians  have  sought  to  improve  the 
telescopic  lens  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  camera,  by  diminishing 
its  superSuous  sharpness  at  the  centre,  or,  rather,  by 
rendering  the  contrast  between  ihe  centre  and  the  edges 
lees  striking.  To  obtain  a  notion  of  how  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, let  the  object-lens  of  a  good  telescope  be  unscrewed, 
and  turned  so  as  to  present  its  plane  side  to  the  object.  By 
so  doing,  the  good  teleecope.wiU  be  converted  into  a  very 
poor  instrument;  and  in  order  to  obtain  even  a  tolerable 
image,  extreme  blinding  of  the  lens  must  be  reawted  to. 
{To  b€  contimud.) 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY.* 

Ik  the  present  collection,  the  show  of  landscape  photographs 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  diverufied ;  and,  as  was  to  be  exacted. 
Bedford,  Fenton,  and  Morgan  are  among  the  fcxeexaoBt. 
Fenton  we  have  alwa^  re^uded  as  the  leading  English 
landscape  and  architectural  photographer;  now,  however, 
Bedford  seems  likely  to  take  the  lead.  In  the  productions  of 
the  former  we  see  scarcely  any  progresB,  on  the  conteaiyf 
rather  retoMrresuDn,  while  in  the  latter  gentieman^  pictures, 
as  we  recentT^  remarked,  tbere  w  great  and  decided  imnrove- 
ment.  In  Fenton^  series  thoe  are  some  perhaps  finer  than  be 
has  ever  executed  before,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  regret  to 
state  that  the  majority  of  his  landscapes  are  far  bdov 
the  avenge  merit  of  his  pieces.  Among  his  best  are 
"  Tintem  Abbey "  (46) ;  it  is  clearer  in  tone  than  tho 
generality  of  his  pictures,  and  as  Bedford  has  happened 
to  execute  a  view  of  almost  the  same  place,  comparison  is 
forced  upon  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  superiority 
of  Bedford's  treatment  of  the  subject.  "  Raglan  Castle  " 
(54)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Fenton's  style,  but  it  wants 
vigour.  "  The  Central  VaUey,  Cheddar  CUffis "  (55),  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  liis  finest.  In  it  there  are  nice  light  and  shade, 
and  clear  for^^und.  The  T^tograph  *'  On  the  Wye,  the 
Windcliffe  "  (62),  has  combined  in  it  many  of  the  defects 
perce^ble  in  the  whole  series.  The  fiue^ound  is  bo  dark 
that  it  looks  almost  as  if  a  curtwn  were  drawn  acrosB 
the  picture,  while  the  background  is  beautifiiUy  distinct  uid 
clear  ;  the  tranntion  from  tiie  foreground  to  the  background 
is  so  abrupt  as  at  ouce  to  strike  and  offend  the  eyei  Many 
of  Bedford's  views  are  similar  in  chantcter  to  those  already 
noticed  in  the  collection  of  the  AicMtectnralAnooiaticm.  ui 
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looking  at  them  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  they 
are  even  finer  than  those  which  we  hare  previously  refetred 
to.  Wo  feel  that  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  artist's 
work ;  emything  he  does,  he  does  well.  It  u  a  difSoult 
matter,  out  of  the  large  number  of  salyects  he  has  sent  for 
exhibiti(Hi,  to  take  one  {»etare  and  say  that  it  is  poutively 
the  best  crif  the  Beries ;  the  wwk  is  done  in  such  an  equal 
manner  that  it  is  impcesible  to  select  this  or  that  as 
the  finest.  The  new  views  which  he  has  executed  for  her 
MqeBty^  we  scarcely  like  so  well  as  the  fiist  series.  We 
do  not  now  refer  to  the  photographic  manipulation,  but  to  the 
views themselvea;  forthis,  however^Mr.BedfordisnotreBpoD- 
mble,  inasmnch  as  the  sdection  is  not  his,  but  that  of  her 
Mi^jes^.  Next  in  order  comes  Morgan,  who  is  the  nearest 
competitor  that  Bedford  has.  Yet  how  distincUre  are  the 
chancteristics  of  the  treatment  in  each  case  I  Both  are  suc- 
ceffifal  in  the  selection  of  artistic  ntea,  in  the  beautiful  deli- 
cacy  of  intricate  detail.  Still,  each  has  an  individuality  so 
striking,  that  the  mostcarelen  observer  would  atooce  detect 
the  din^rence.  Morgan's  views  are  numerous.  In  many 
iNHiito  they  are  much  like  some  that  he  has  previously  exhi- 
Htedf  but,  generally  speakine,  they  are  mm  carefully  eze- 
aded.  In  liis  rim  scenery  ob  is  meet  suooenftal,  and  every 
me  of  his  piotnreB  must  be  intcrating  to  the  artht.  "  On 
the  FrocHn,  Evening,"  is  a  beaatifiil  study.  ^Die  shadows  oi 
the  trees,  and  the  reflection  oi  the  foliage  in  the  riverj  are 
reaOy  charming. 

There  are  several  views  here  by  T.  Daviee,  chiefly  wood- 
land scenery.  ThOT  have  many  good  points  about  them,  but 
the  artist's  style  of  treatment,  and  really  excellent  mode  of 
jointing,  are  hardly  adapted  to  liis  selections ;  if  he  attempted 
architectural  views  be  would  be  attended  with  great  sncceea. 
Boating's  small  views  are,  generally  speaking,  good,  though 
they  would  lose  nothing  by  having,  m  some  instances,  a  litue 
more  half-tone.  The  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  "  Farm 
Yard  "  (5)  is  far  below  that  which  is  shown  in  Uie  '*  Four 
Views  in  Prance  "  (91).  The  "  Trees  "  and  "  Sweet  Cheat- 
nuts  "  are  admirab^  given.  As  a  specimen  of  architectural 
l^to^I^,  "  Pitt  rremy'"  Cambridge,  is  intnesting.  The 
viewB  hf  Tnwfitt  Brothers  are  wy  foeble  in  tone.  To 
the  Indian  Yi^fa^W.  Kuoilton  Crape,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  award  such  a  high  meed  of  praine  as  has  been  bestowed 
npon  them  in  some  quartos.  Ab  views  of  celelNrated  places 
in  India  they  have  a  (^eat  historic  interest,  but  in  executive 
skill  they  are  far  below  others  which  we  have  seen.  Grit- 
tenden's  views  have  many  good  points  about  than,  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  too  intense  in  tone.  We  may 
just  mention  one,  "  The  Baptistry,  Canterbury  Cathedral " 
<97),  which  at  once  caDs  to  mind  Bedford's  beautifiil  photo- 
graph of  the  same.  The  French  views  by  the  late  Bobert 
Hewlett  have  the  distinguishing  beanties  whi(^  marked  his 
works.  Ihepreeentserieeof  viewa  of  buildings  are  more  Kke 
copies  of  elaborate  ivory  carvings  than  aoything  else.  Dixon 
Piper  has  some  good  landscapes,  although  the^y  are  not 
■opsrior  to  what  we  have  seen  by  him  on  other  occasions. 
B.  B.  Tomer  ve  aze  gUd  to  see  oanluraeB  to  adhoe  to  his 
**  TUboUpe,"  and  gives  us  some  vei^  olaTer  and  intoesting 
vierws,  wiuoh  make  as  r^ret  that  he  is  almost  the  only  adhe- 
rent of  this  beautif\il  process.  Mr.  Melhnish  does  not  appear 
to  have  donenniohlinr  the  present  exbilHtion;  his  huidscapes, 
in  many  instances,  are  not  e^ nal  to  what  we  have  seen  by 
Inm  before.  To  the  geologist,  Gutch's  photograjAs  must 
prove  of  the  .greatest  interest. 

The  show  of  architectural  views  is  not  so  large  as  might 
have  been  ezpeatei. ;  no  doubt  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
an  exhibition  formed  exclusively  of  architectural  views  waa 
about  to  be  formed,  would  iimuence  photographs,  and 
cause  them  to  abstain  from  exhibiting  here  this  class  of  views. 
The  finest  view  in  this  way  is  one  of  Rome.  It  is  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  is  a  grand  and  striking  feature  in  the  room 
in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  immediatdf  over  a  pancaramic 
nev  Cairo,  Fritii,  tad  the  contigaity  of  the  two  is  by 
no  nwMH  &n»uaUe  to  the  patched,  uneven  tone  of  the 
Caiio  view.  lUtli'B  viewa  an  of  the  same  chaiactcr  as  those 


we  have  noticed  before.  Fenton's  interioiB  are  fine,  with  a 
ffceaA  amount  of  soft,  clear  tone.  There  are  several  views  by 
Cade,  much  the  same  as  thoee  in  the  other  exhibition  already 
noticed.  In  sculpture  copying,  Fenton  still  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  ancient  department,  while,  in  oopying  modem  wwks, 
Jeflhiy  seems  to  be  the  best;  witnees  the  copies  from 
Woolner's  bust  of  Tennyson  (167).  Picture  copying,  apart 
from  the  Raflkelle  Cartoons,  is  not  strongly  represented  h^. 
Bingham's  copies,  from  Paul  Delaroclie^a  drawings,  lire 
among  the  leading  attractions.  There  are  two  brautifol 
copies  by  Hewlett.  The  four  copies  of  eogravings  contained 
in  frame  198,  by  William  Best,  are  about  nicest  and  moat 
successful  we  have  ever  sesn ;  the  black  tone  in  them  is  much 
better  adapted  to  copies  of  ^graving,  than  the  brown  one 
which  is  seen  in  Fenton's  copies.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  beautiful  little  views  by  Maxwell  Lyte.  The  combinati  on 
of  atmospheric  efiect,  the  beauty  of  his  clouds,  and  the 
detail  of  the  landscape,  cause  us  to  suspect  that  tittey  are 
compositions,  rather  than  actual  views  from  nature.  Boss 
and  Thompson  still  continue  to  wepare  botanic  studies  for 
artistic  fimgrounds,  t^wiwhon  a  luwerBcalethanheretc^twe. 

What  oonld  have  induoed  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Baven  to 
exhibit  his  two  views,  "  Pienefltte"  (86),  and  "  View  near 
Luz"  (67),  we  cannot  concetve:  there  is  not  tbe  slighteet 
(Hretence  to  anything  like  detail  in  them ;  they  are,  in  f^ict, 
pure  and  simple  blacks  and  whites.  R.  Ramsden  has  some 
interesting  little  landscapes,  remarkable  for  clear  printing, 
as  "The  Vale  of  St.  John,  Cumberhmd"  (184),  which  b 
rather  vigorous  in  tone.  Dr.  HoMen,  we  r^iret  to  flad,  only 
exhibits  a  few  very  small  views  of  Durham. 

Many  well-luiown  photographers  are  unrepresented,  such 
as  Lake  Price,  W.  M.  Grimsby,  J.  D.  Llewellyn,  and 
others.  We  are  eom  for  this.  In  looking  at  the  beautiful 
little  picture  of  "The  River  at  PenUcrgau"  (288),  we 
thought  we  had  fallen  upon  one  of  Mr.  Llewellyn'fl  choioe 
views,  but  a  reference  to  the  catalogae  infbrmed  us  that  it 
was  tbe  work  of  James  Knight.  Sedgefield'a  stereoscopic 
views,  of  which  we  have  spoun  at  Imgth,  are  here  side  by 
side  vitii "  The  Sterei^ra^ic  Views  in  Brittany,"  by  Henry 
IHylor  and  Lovdl  Beeve ;  the  latter  have,  indeed,  among 
them  the  best  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

(To  he  continaod.) 


OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON 
CEBTAIN  BODIES.* 

BY    H.    E.  CHEVBBUI.. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  if  the  oxygen  receives  from  the  light 
an  analogous  modification  to  that  attributed  to  it  in  the  con- 
dition of  ozonited  oxygen;  or  if  the  light  acts  Bmultaneonsfy 
onthetnyg^andthesnbstanceBiuooataotirithit.  Thefint 
suj^Kintion  would  be  demonstrated,  if  oxygen,  submitted  to 
the  action  d  tbe  light,  and  placed  afterwaids  in  obscurity  in 
contact  with  ooloined  sabrtances,  decolored  them.  In  the 
contrary  case,  the  effect  woold  be  due  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  light,  oxygen,  and  sometimes  hnmidity,  with- 
out its  bdng  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  oxoniaed  oxygm ; 
this  is  the  o|Hmon  that  M.  Clocz  supports. 

The  fkcta  contained  in  M.  Ni^pce's  last  paper  are  im- ' 
portont,  not  merely  from  their  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions attaching  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  chemical  phenomena 
produced  by  the  sole  or  assisting  action  of  light,  but  like- 
wise, and  this  is  their  especial  novelty,  in  that  thqr  concern 
its  immediate  action,  its  dynamic  power. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  an  insolated  body, 
such  as  a  cylinder  of  white  pasteboard,  acts  in  darkness  on 
bodies  at  a  distance  from  it  in  the  same  manner  as  light 
emanating  directly  from  the  son,  is  of  primary  impCHrtance; 
and  M.  Niipoe  has  proved  that  the  insohited  puteboard, 
preserved  in  oarkness  in  &  tinned-iron  cylinder,  retained  its 
activity  at  the  end  ot  six  months. 
This  discavery  toads  to  the  qii«jj<y  tf-i^^ 
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experiment  in  vbich  M.  Niepoe  placed  c»i  the  edge  of  a 
bn^en  porcelain  plate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  fiilv<^  or 
chloride  of  sodium,  which  be  afterwards  iosolated,  and 
which,  i^ter  insolation,  ha  carried  into  the  dark  room,  and 
washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  sodium  or  nitrate  of 
alTcr,  which  gave  rise  to  a  violet  chloride  of  silver — it  is 
the  insolated  porcelain,  dry  or  humid,  which  is  the  prioaary 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  if  the  insolation  bears  on  the 
nitrate  or  the  chloride,  or  on  both  of  these  two  bodies  ex- 
posed to  the  aun.  In  the  event  of  the  first  supposition  bang 
the  case,  Ute  inaolatiou  of  the  diy  or  Lumid  plate,  without 
iiitrat«  or  without  chloride,  would  suffice  for  the  colouring 
of  the  chloride  podncod  in  the  vacuum. 

The  obBervation  of  the  nitrates  of  uranium  and  copper,  the 
solutions  of  which  leave  an  ahnoat  cotourlees  trace  on  paper 
while  it  remains  in  the  dark,  but  which  become  of  a  uxiwn 
colour  in  tlie  light,  and  which  part  with  this  colour  on 
being  restored  to  obscurity,  and  that  a  great  many  times, 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 

To  M.  NiepCG  is  owiu^r  the  discovery  of  a  great  number 
of  bodies  wliich  are  susceptible  of  acquiring  by  insohition  the 
activity  proper  to  the  light. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  a  distinction  may  not  be  made 
between : — 

1.  An  activity  proper  to  a  fixed  inorganic  body  which 
expmenced  no  chemical  action  during  the  time  that  it  pre- 
served its  activity  in  obscurity:  m*ih  would  be  wnrceWn 
absolutely  deprived  of  organic  matter,  wliijzh  ehould  become 
active,  dir  or  humid,  upd^  the  solo  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  which  would  maniferti  its  utivity  at  a  distauco  and  on 
contact  in  obscurity. 

2.  An  activity  being  ^e  result  of  a  sbw  chemical  action, 
that  would  be  determined  by  light  in  insolated  bodies, 
whether  that,  these  bodies  being  compound,  the  acUon  was 
exercised  -on  their  actual  elemeota,  or  vheUiier  these  bodies 
underwent  this  action  with  Uie  concurrence  of  the  medium 
in  wliich  they  might  be  plunged. 

Finally,  the  observations  py  which  M.  Ni6pce  has  shown 
that  an  action  which  is  commenced  under  the  influence  of 
light  is  continued  in  obscurity  are  very  interesting,  1^  the 
connection  which  they  have  with  two  obBervationa  made 
previously  on  living  phinta. 

The  date  of  the  first  of  these  observations  goes  back  as  far  as 
1810 ;  I  made  ItwithM.  Hirbd,  when  we  repeated Hale^s  expe- 
rinicntsofftheascQudonttfthesapinabnuicbof thevine.  I 
summed  it  up  in  these  wordsin  tlie  Journal  <Ie5iSai;anf«of 1822: 

"  Once  t£at  external  causes  have  determined  the  move- 
ment of  the  juices  in  the  trees,  these  juices,  notwith^andiag 
a  decrease  in  the  tomp^ture  of  the  atm(»phere,  continue  to 
move  during  a  certain  time,  uiUie  which,  if  ext^nal  oiroum- 
stancea  continue  an&vourable  to  vegetation,  their  movement 
diminishes  until  an  epoch  when,  external  causes  again  bo- 
coniing  favourable,  they  arc  acted  upon  anew." 

The  second  belong  to  iltf.  Cloijz  and  Gratiolet ;  they 
observed  that  aquatic  plants  which  did  not  begin  to  give  off 
oxygen  till  the  teanparature  was  at  69**,  plunrai  in  aerated 
w^ter  containing  caibonic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  light, 
continued  togiveltoff  ata.tempeiatu^vhiohbad  mdually 
sunk  to  30°. 

Lost  year,  on  my  proposition,  the  Academy  wiUingly 
agreed  to  the  labours  of  M.  Niepco  de  St.  Vict^w  to 
the  future  icommission,  which  will  bo  appointed  to  decree 
the  prize  founded  the  late'  M.  Bordin.  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  propose,  that  the  new  researches  of  M.  Ni6pco 
m^  be  referred  to  the  same  cpmrniasion. 

The  propoatiou  was  adopted. 


rilOTOGRArilY  IN  ALGERIA.— No.  IV. 

My  dear  Slit, — I  suppose  you  have  ainiost  forgotten  my 
existence,  it  is  so  long  Btnce  I  wrote  to  yon  ;  but  the  fact  is 
that,  unless  I  w^  to  go  into  general  subjects,  which  would 
bo  out  of  place  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Piiotoouapuic 
Nkwa,"  I  have  very  little  to  write  to  you  about. 


Before  leaving  Mifpea  I  made  a  purchase  ot  the  wagwi 
I  had  borrowed  on  an  occasion  which  X  have  already  described, 
thinking  it  would  be  useful  to  me  for  a  similar  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  convey  mj  baggage  and  apparatus  to  Hamed's 
douar.  I  was  dehghted  when  the  morning  came  for  us  to 
start.  Ever  since  I  read,  when  a  boy,  the  delightful  jour- 
neyings  of  Sirs.  Jarley,  in  "  Humphrey's  Clock,"  I  have  lud 
a  longing  for  vagabondising  in  a  similar  manner,  and  hence 
I  was  delighted  when  the  opportun-ty  came  of  gratifying 
that  desire ;  befiidcs,  it  reoUy  is  a  capital  mode  of  locomotio'i 
for  a  photographer  in  a  country  where  roods  are  scarce,  and 
railways  have  no  present  existence :  moreover,  it  is  almost 
indispenaaUe  in  a  country  wli«re  one  might  travel  fijrty- 
eight  Lours  without  meetuig  with  an  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing the  anpply  of  water — a  matter  of  some  importance  to  a 
photograplver  vho  likes  no  process  so  well  as  ^e  wet  collodion. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  good  re&ults  may  not  be  obtained  by 
the  diy  collodion  process,  for  I  have  been  trying  bo^  Norria' 
process  and  Fothergill's,  Of  thesj  two,  I  rather  prefer  the 
latt«r,  but  both  have  giveq  me  some  ^moyanoe  at  different 
times ;  eo  that,  as  long  a»  1  (mi  make  it  possible  to  employ 
wet  coUodiiw,  I  ^all  do  so.  Before  starting,  thcreffxe,  it 
was  essentjal  I  should  have  with  me  the  means  of  carrying 
a  good  supply  of  water  in  ca^  of  necessity,  and,  at  the 
same  Ume,  I  had  not  spaise  &r  any  bulky  vessels.  The 
meiuia  I  adopted  were  as  follows:— I  got  several  yards  of 
canvas,  which  I  stretched  by  fastening  a  rope  to  each  corner 
and  patfiag  them  through  staples  in  the  wall  in  a  comer  of 
the  ooujiyard  of  the  hoid.  I  then  boiled  some  luveed  oil, 
intp  which  X  had  put  a  cerbun  quantity  of  rerin,  and  aftcr- 
vapii  laid  a  mating  of  it  qa  the  canvaa  with  a  brush,  whuh 
i  tbw  ]^  to  dry  in  the  mn.  I  rwci^«d  this  process  threo 
times,  :^fber  which  it  was  completely'  waterproof,  as  I  ascer- 
tained by  loosening  the  ropes  at  one  end  and  letting  the 
canvas  hang  down,  so  as  to  -hold  seven  or  dght  gallons  of 
water,  which  I  poured  on  it.  The  next  thing  was  to  convert 
tlfis  canvas  into  ha^,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  suit- 
able for  my  purpcee.  First  of  all  it  was  advisable,  though  not 
absolutely  essential,  that  I  should  be  able  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  bag ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
would  be  beat  accomplish^  by  insc^n^  a  raugh  tap,  made 
of  wood,  in  its  mouth.  After-  inquiring  at  a  good  many 
shops,  I  found  something  of  the  kind  I  wanted,  and  which  I 
think  18  called  in  England  "  a  spigot  and  lancet."  I  next 
cut  the  Urgest  (4rcle  possible  out  of  the  canvas,  gathered  the 
edges  up  round  tiie  tap,  and  Ued  it  round  very  firmly  with 
waxed  stripg,  and  the  bag  was  complete ;  I  oou]4  pour  the 
water  into  the  bag  tlurough  thA  tap.  In  this  way  I  made 
four  of  these  bags,  all  of  whichi  by  a  pimple  arrangement  of 
piecea  of  rope  in  the  way  in  wldch  counttypeople  arc  in  the 
habit  of  8U{^]ying  the  loss  of  a  handle  to  their  pitohers, 
could  be  sluug  &mn  diflerent  porta  of  the  wagon,  and  thus 
occupied  no  space  in  the  interior ;  they  hod,  too,  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  available  for  slinging  over  a  hone's 
back  when  occasion  required.  I  have  dwelt  at  acmie  Icngtli ' 
00  this  subject,  because  I  think  a  coutrivance  of  this  kind 
might  be  useful  to  a  good  many  of  yoMr  readers  who  may 
practise  out-door  photography. 

Our  party  cous^ted  of  myself,  Ilamed.  an  Arab  drivoi*, 
and  t«o  otnatB,  with  a  couple  of  saddle- hotises.  My  vagu^ 
was  well  filled,  considering  tliat  I  intended  to  use  it  as  a 
dark  room  when  opportunity  (^ered—fmr  Ham^d  had  bcmght 
a  quantity  of  rice,  bcudcB  a  lot  of  other  things  for  his 
domestic  oonsumprUon.  Hie  first  day  we  made  a  good  dis- 
tance, and  at  night  halted  at  the  house  of  a  niend  of 
IlamedV,  who  received  us  hoapi^bly  enough ;  but  I  should 
havo  made  but  a  very  poor  m«U  if  I  had  not  taken  the 

E recant  ion  to  put  a  few  loaves  I  had  bought  at  a  French 
aker's,  before  leaving  Algiers,  into  thewagon,  together  with 
some  tea  and  cotfee.  It  was  not  that  there  was  de'lciency  in 
the  quantity  of  food,  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  it  waa 
dcvoiurod  that  disgusted  me.  Jrst  fancy  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  of  us  seated  in  a  circle  on  tJic  ground ;  in  the  midst 
of  us  there  IS  an  enormoug  Lt^o^Ftiffli^ii^bliLhdieTe  to 
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hare  been  boiled  with  tJie  sheep  whose  carcase  is  in  the 
midat  of  it,  and  the  whole  then  turned  out  of  the  cauldron 
together.  Out  of  compliment,  I  eupipoee,  to  my  character 
of  guest  and  fbreigoer,  I  had  been  fiiroiBhad  with  a  wooden 
BDOOD,  bnt  none  of  the  others  present  poesesBad  such  a  Euper- 
flaoaa  implement,  nor  did  thej  appear  to  desire  aDywing 
of  the  kind,  but  got  abug  wonderfully  by  pinngiag  each 
his  huid  into  the  tub  and  withdrawing  it  mled  with  rice, 
Tarying  the  operation  at  intervals  by  tearing  off  a  piece  of 
meat.  I  am  not  over  nice  in  tuch  matters,  u::ually  content- 
ing n^ulf  with  "  dcHjig  at  BoIgdc  as  Boloug  doea,"  but  I 
o^iainlj  did  feel  rather  aide  at  t£e  thought  of  goia^  iuto 
thetubmjn^.  Myhoetsaw  that  I  diduotaeem  sufficu^tly 
aharp  in  securing  my  portion ;  so  he  Uxk  my  spoon,  and, 
stiiTUig  xm  a  poracm  <»  the  rice  with  a  due  pnwortion  of 
the  liquid,  predaely  in  the  manner  in  which  I  nave  seen 
little  boys  manofactore  dirt  pies  at  home,  he  ladled  it  into  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  handed  it  to  me,  with  a  piece  of  meat 
which  he  had  torn  off  with  his  fingers.  I  looked  at  the  mess, 
and  didn't  at  all  Uke  the  idea  of  eating  it ;  but  the  reflection 
tiiat  he  would  be  ofifended  if  I  did  not  eat  it,  gave  me 
coanura  to  attempt  it — and  then  I  was  so  veij  hungry — that 
I  made  a  determined  effort,  and  succeeded  in  sw^lowiug 
what  he  had  given  me,  bat  he  could  not  prevail  upon  me  to 
take  any  more.  It  was  not  bad,  this  Kouskonsoo ;  and  now 
that  I  nave  ^ot  a  litUe  used  to  it,  I  like  it  very  much — 
though  the  difficulty  of  making  oneself  hke  it  is  not  over- 
come after  the  first  step,  «s  it  was  in  the  case  of  St.  Denis, 
who  walked  a  league  with  his  head  under  bis  arm. 

After  erery  man  bad  satiafied  himself;  1^  reinaina  wen 
canied  into  the  women's  apartments.  I  hope  there  were 
not  many  oF  tiiem,  for  if  tbere  were,  they  must  have  made 
a  T«y  scanty  meal;  and  as  fbr  the  dogs — of  which  thore 
were  about  a  dozen  apparently  half-starred  savage  aninutU 
— they  must  have  come  badly  off.  All  the  time  we  were 
eatinff,  they  bad  been  yelling,  barking,  and  fighting,  as  they 
jHOWied  with  hungry  looks  round  the  circle ;  and  more  than 
once  an  Arab  had  oecn  ordered  by  his  master  to  quiet  them; 
but  the  method  he  employed  to  accomplisti  this  only  made 
them  howl  the  louder,  for  he  struck  them  savagely  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  whidi  it  would  be  using  too  mild  a  term  to 
call  a  bludgeon. 

As  soon  as  the  remains  of  the  dinner  had  been  cleared 
away — and  this  busincsa  was  very  soon  performed — I  made 
an  excuse  to  go  and  look  after  the  wagon,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  near  the  door,  and  finished  my  snpper  on  oue  of 
tita  loaTBB,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Kr. 
Jack  Horner,  When  I  had  had  enough  of  this,  I  took  a 
paper  of  co^ee  from  my  store,  and  beg^d  that  it  mig^it  be 
made  into  a  liquid  £nr  ue  benefit  of  the  ccanjpany,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  handed  my  tdbaooo-pouch  to  a  few  of  the  guests 
who  ^ipeared  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  and  serious 
smoking  was  at  once  commenced.  I  am  not  going  to  sing 
the  praises  of  tobacco,  which  would  perhapfi  be  a  uttle  out 
^f  pLaoo  in  a  photographic  publication,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  not 
used  in  any  photo^phic  manipulations  witJi  which  I  am 
acquainted  (though  it  may  be  said  to  poesees,  to  a  certain 
extent,  photc^rapbic  qualities ;  for  instance,  it  is  powerfidly 
acted  upon  by  the  solar  rays  when  they  are  concentrated 
with  a  leuB,  and  under  th^r  infiueuce  cbfmgoe  its  colour  and 
condition) ;  yet,  I  ain  sure,  that  the  most  rabid  opponent  to 
the  use  of  the  noxious  weod—cven  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  "Counterblast"  himself— would  take  to  smoking  if 
he  lived  among  the  Arabs.  The  night  was  bo  warm  and 
pleasant,  'that  we  seated  ooisdves  on  the  ground  oat  of 
doors ;  and,  exoept  wh^  I  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Hamed  from  time  to  time,  the  most  profiaandulenco  reigned 
fiv  nearly  two  hotus.  I  began  to  think  of  ri^iring  to  my 
wagon  for  the  night,  when  suddenly,  without  any  warning, 
an  old  Arab  hegoja  a  narrative  about  a  yoang  woman  who 
was  very  beautiful,  and  very  proud  of  her  beauty.  One 
day  eh/a  went  into  the  wood  near  her  lather's  hut  to  pick  up 
sticks,  and  was  just  about  to  return  home  with  a  bimdle  when 
she  saw  a  lion,  who  was  regarding  her  very  attentively. 


Women  are  women  all  the  world  over,  and  her  first  act 
therefore  was  to  scream.  The  noble  uumal  seemed  grieved 
by  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  parity  of  his  intentions 
which  this  act  indicated.  He  looked  at  her  appealingly; 
and  there  was  euch  an  exprewiou  of  admiration  in  his 
leonine  face,  that  she  could  not  h^p  seeing  it  in  spite  of  hex 
fears.  She  took  up  her  sticks  (a  more  vulgar  historian  would 
perhaps  have  said  that  ^e  "  cut  her  stick ")  and  walked, 
though  with  a  good  deal  of  fear  and  trembling,  to  hw 
father's  but,  the  lion  accompanying  her  all  the  way,  ami 
behaving  Uke  a  geutleman.  Some  days  elapsed  before  she 
had  the  courage  to  go  again ;  when  she  did,  she  found  her 
new  friend  bad  not  fo^ttenlm:  bat  this  time  she  was 
not  much  frightened ;  she  saw  that  he  was  in  lore  wiUi  her, 
and,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  woman  in  such  a  case, 
she  sought  to  convert  him  into  an  ass.  It  wouM  be  too 
tedious  to  follow  the  Arab  in  all  the  circumlocntionB  of  his 
tale,  showing  how  she  accomplished  this  praiseworthy  object-, 
but  I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  denouement.  Oue  day,  with  a 
vain  deeire  to  test  the  strength  of  his  affection,  she  pretended 
to  take  offence,  and  choppy  his  head  open  with  a  hatchet. 
The  poor  beast  bore  this  suffering  and  indignity  with  the 
meekness  which  characterises  lovers  of  the  "  Moddle"  kind, 
and  staggered  away  with  a  resignation  which  would  have 
melted  any  heart  but  that  of  a  woman  too  -vain  to  think  of 
anything  except  her  beauty.  She  had  not  seen  the  lion  for 
soma  days,  and  bejgan  to  think  that  the  chop  had  been  too 
much  for  him  to  digest,  when,  as  she  was  walking  thought- 
fully along,  she  saw  him  approaching.  This  time  his 
countenance  was  changed ;  and,  instead  of  the  mate  lover, 
it  was  the  angry  avenge  who  thus  addressed  her: — 
"A^eshu,  I  hare  loved  you  long.  I  have  borne  with 
patience  the  contumely  you  have  heaped  upon  me.  When 
you  struck  me,  I  did  not  resent  it — and  why  was  this? 
Because  I  loved  you,  Ayesliu.  But  what  was  that  which  I 
Ijeard  you  say  this  moniiog  in  your  father's  hut?  that  I 

was  an  ugly  route,  an  andean  feeder,  dirty  

I  forgave  the  pain  yot;  inflicted  on  my  bo^y,  but  I  cannot 
forgive  the  pain  ^ou  have  inflicted  on  my  pride."  So  saying, 
he  took  her  in  his  moutlf,  and  disappeared  with  her  in  tha 
wood,  and  she  was  never  more  seen  of  mortal  man. 

Moa4.i. — It  is  easier  to  pardon  personal  injuries  of  any 
description  than  to  forgive  an  offence  against  our  self-lore. 

C.  A. 


ON-  AMMONIACAL  COLLODION. 

BY  P.  C.  BUCH0CU0I8. 

Tqe  new  preparatiffli  of  coUodion  (which  was  published  in 
vol.  i,  p.  116  of  the  "  FHOTOUfiAPiiic  News")  can  be  so 
well  appropriated  to  dry  processes,  that  I  tried  to  render  it 
as  perfect  as  possible — indeed,  employed  with  imiodieed  pre- 
servative, or  with  iodised  gelatine  and  albumen,  as  well  as 
without  any  kind  of  preservative,  tliat  collodion  has  often 
given  as  good  results  in  the  numerous  experiments  I  bavo 
made.  There  has  never  been  any  raising  or  any  "blistering. 
However,  it  will  l^e  found  that  is  not  durable,  for  it  does  not 
keep  in  good  condition  more  than  a  week  or  two — the  am- 
monia decomposing  the  pyroxyline  so  powerfully,  that  the 
film  becomes  without  consistency,  and  very  opaque.  It  ia 
therefore  ucccasuy  to  neutralise  the  action  the  alkali  in 
order  that  the  collodion  may  keep  as  long  as  any  other.  Acetic, 
hydriodic,  and  bydrobronuc  adds  answer  that  parpcee 
rei7  well,  and  do  not  change  tha  properties  that  render  this 
colfodion  BO  good  for  dry  processes;  but  what  is  equally 
important  is,  that  whether  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  cadmium 
(or  any  metallic  base,  iron  excepted)  arc  cmpl(yf  cd  in  its 
preparation,  it  does  not  thicken  as  collodion  prepared  with 
those  iodides  according  to  the  ordinary  fonuula,  thus 
removing  the  only  objection  to  the  use  of  metallic  iodides 
and  bromides  in  negative  or  positive  coltodions  for  wet  or  dry 
operations.  It  even  seems  that  the  very  porous  and  divided 
state  of  the  film  is  more  propitious  to  the  sensibiveneES  of 
the  pr^iwations,  and  dctorout^ibgnefitwLuttwsltH.  q^ho 
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negatiTe.  It  is  also  vortiiy  of  ranark,  that,  the  ^wwwtwiia 
vendering  the  collodion  very  fluid,  almoBt  eyery  Bcduble 
pyroxyline  can  be  employed  to  prepare  it. 

The  im^roremenfa  made  in  ihe  collodion  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — To  prepare  the  plain  collodion  by  adding  a  few 
minims  of  liquor  ammocise,  which  is  left  to  set  four  or  five 
hours ;  then — 1.  To  neutralise  with  acetic  acid  if  the  collo- 
dion is  not  to  be  iodised,  but  .merely  serve  as  a  support  to 
gelatine  or  albumen,  as  in  the  processes  of  MM.  Gaum€, 
Bayard,  and  Crookes.  2.  If  the  collodion  is  to  be  iodised, 
to  neutralise  with  hydriodic  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  to  add 
some  carbonate,  and  filter,  after  having  shaken  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  The  modified  formula  for  dry  collodion,  which 
may  be  used  with  or  without  uniodised  preservative,  is — 

Ktlier,  8p.  gr.  0-72    G  flaid  drscfams. 

Alcohol,  sp.gr.  0-809   2  „ 

Pyroxyline  (cither)    G  groins. 

Liquor  ammoniic    2  minims. 

Bromhydric  acid    4  to  6  minims. 

Iodide  of  zinc    4  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium    ^  „ 

ISieulver  baUi  and  developer  as  in  my  former  communication. 


"VOL  X  LA  PHOTOGaAPHIE." 

TuE  competition  among  individuals  calliDg  themselves  pho- 
tographers, in  Paris,  is  so  great  that  portxaite  are  taken  at 
20  sous  and  even  at  15  sous  each.  Under  tJieee  circimistanceB 
the  number  of  portraits  taken  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  these  so-called  photographers  to  call  at 
people's  houses  and  offer  their  services ;  and  recently  some  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  get  their  living  by  preying  upon  others, 
have  adopted  this  contrivance  for  getting  aamissiou  into 
houses  from  which  they  ^^enerally  contriv^  to  carry  away 
something  they  did  not  bnng  with  than.  The  jnodus  ope, 
randi  is  thus  described  by  a  witness  against  two  of  these 
persons,  Booud  and  Chatnbard.  "  I  was  ntting  in  my  nxnn 
whou  the  prisoners  came  in  and  offered  to  take  my  portrait 
cheap,  and  one  of  them  pulled  ont  some  specimens  and 
showed  me.  I  told  them  I  was  not  in  the  humour,  upon 
which  they  apologised  and  left ;  but  they  hod  scarcely  left 
my  room  when  I  missed  my  watch,  and  ran  after  fiem  and 
demanded  it.  As  they  refused  to  give  it  up,  I  called 
out  thieves,  upon  which  one  of  them  neld  me  oy  the  arm 
while  the  other  ran  back  and  threw  it  on  tiie  bed ;  and  when 
the  policeman  arrived,  naturally  enough,  thej  denied  having 
the  watch." 

Fortanatdv  for  Chambard  he  had  the  protection  of  a 
gentleman  oalliu|;  hims^a  member  of  a  provincial  academy, 
who,  after  assertmg  that  Chambard  was  as  incapable  of  com- 
mitting tiie  o&nce  as  he  was  himself,  ooncladed  his  letter  by 
saying— "And  this  is  the  poor,  thehomet  man,  that  the 
precipitate  and  rash  donation  of  a  woman  ....  has 
caused  to  be  placed  under  lock  and  key,  a  prey  to  the  rigours 
of  cold,  lo  the  privations  of  hunger,  and  iha  tortures  of  a 
wounded  s{>irit.'*  This  appeal  on  his  behalf  had  the  effect 
of  saving  him  from  present  condemnatitm ;  while  his  accom- 
plice received  a  sentence  of  two  yean*  imprisonment. 


%tmm  an  €alatxxtttQ  ^^xrtagritj^l^s. 

COLOURING  POSmvZS  OK  GLASS— CconflKKCdL) 

Alabaatnne  Photographs.— The  same  material  is  used  for 
coburing  these  as  &>t  ordinary  glass  positives,  with  some 
slight  modification,  however,  of  the  method  to  be  pursued. 
It  is  better  to  varnish  the  picture  before  colouring,  for  more 
than  one  reasou.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  pecndiar  sur- 
feoe,  it  fa  generally  easy  to  secure  sufficient  intensity  of 
ocflour  by  one  apphcation.  A  more  important  reason  still 
for  vamuhing  first,  arises  ont  of  the  powdery  nature  of  the 


in  these  pictures,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  colour 
without  scratching  or  abrading  the  surface  by  afanost 
every  movement  of  the  brush.  Vamiahing  with  apropw 
vanush  rendm  this  sur&oe  tough  and  hard,  without  in  any 
degree  diminishing  tiie  purity  of  the  whites,  whilst  it  gives 
depth  and  transparency  to  the  shadows,  and  renders  the 
surface  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  had  for  receiving  dir 
colours.  The  same  method  of  colouring,  already  described, 
will  then  be  pursued,  with  additional  care,  however,  in 
applying  the  tints  of  the  necessary  depth  in  the  first  colouring. 
From  the  delicacy  of  these  pictures,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  pure  tints  be  used,  as  bad  colours  or  careless 
manipulation  become  glaringly  apparent ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  with  care  and  skill,  uie  very  finest  and  most  artistic 
results  nut^  be  produced.  After  <x>kniring  the  picture  through- 
out, iCadcutit^d  iKiUiaDcy  or  intensity  be  desired,  the  picture 
may  bs  varnished  again  without  in  any  appreciable  degree 
diminishing  the  int^mty  of  the  tints  alreadyapplied ;  the 
picture  may  then  be  recoloured  throughout.  These  pictures 
should  always  be  backed  with  dark  velvet, — maroon  is  best, 
— instead  of  black  varnish. 

FiniAing  the  picture. — We  have  now  conducted  the  reader 
through  aU  the  steps  of  colouring  positives  on  gUas.  A 
few  finishiag  touches  will  generally  be  required  to  complete 
the  picture.  After  colouring  the  draperies  and  backgrouud, 
once  more  return  to  the  face,  the  colouring  of  which  will 
generally  appear  somewhat  modified  by  tl^  effect  of  the 
surrounding  tints.  Be-touch  such  portions  of  the  face,  hair, 
or  draperies,  as  may  seem  to  require  additional  int^isity, 
and  soften,  with  a  clean,  soft  pencil,  such  points  as  appear 
too  glariug. 

The  coburing  comf^ted,  take  a  clean  pencil  with  a  fine 
int  to  ranove  such  porticms  of  ooloor  as  may  accidentally 
ve  touched  and  adhered  to  parts  not  iuUmded  to  ha 
coloured.  Some  care  fa  necessar;^  in  dtnng  this,  as  there  fa 
danger  of  rubbing  the  colour  m,  and  cauang  a  smudgy 
mark,  instead  of  removing  it.  The  pencil  shooM  be  aj^tied 
jery  lightiy,  and  may  sometimes  be  slightly  moist,  or,  what 
u  better,  slightiy  Kreasy  from  touching  the  skin,  so  that 
the  colour  will  readily  adhere  to  it  and  leave  the  plate.  Thfa 
completes  the  work. 

Hi ounting,  — A  few  words  regarding  the  fitting,  mount- 
ing, &C.1  of  coloured  pictures,  noay  notbealt(^ther  inoppor- 
tune \\sxe.  No  entourage  so  completely  hanaonisea  with  a 
coloured  picture  as  a  gUt  mat  or  spandnl ;  and  in  respect  of 
gfasB  picturis  generally,  as  they  are  more  suitable  for  cases 
than  fbr  any  other  land  of  fitting,  they  are  moetiy  sur- 
rounded by  the  gilt  mat.  We  te^d  tiiem  as  most  suited 
for  eases  lor  tiiia  reason :  they  are  distinguished  by  delicacy 
rather  than  by  vigour  or  breadth,  and  thor  beauties  are  best 
seen  by  close  uispection.  With  ihe  exception  of  the  alabaa- 
trine  photographs,  v^  few  ^lass  positiveB  have  sufficient 
vigour  to  serve  any  purpose  in  ornamenting  the  wall  of  a 
room.  AVhere  they  are  intended  for  such  purpose,  however, 
it  fa  important  that  t^y  should  be  suitably  mounted.  No- 
thing can  be  worse  than  the  passe-partouts  usualbr  solil  for' 
the  purpose,  which  are  generally  ather  black  or  white.  The 
whites  of  an  ordinary  glass  picture  will  rarely  bear  proximity 
with  the  intense  white  of  the  passe-^tout  without  being 
"  killed,"  as  it  fa  technically  termed,  Ilie  contact  with  black 
fa  scarcely  better,  aa  it  has  the  effect  of  impoverishing  all  the 
shadows.  A  light  neutral  tint  would  answer  the  purpose 
much  better,  and  a  gilt  mount  beet  of  all.  We  have  seen 
some  English  passe-partouts,  with  broad  margin,  made  of  the 
common  sand  ^old-papa',  which  answer  the  purpose  admi- 
rably well.  Bdng  made  into  paaaa-partonte,  and  ihus  pro- 
tected by  the  glass  and  sealed  edge,  tiiere  fa  no  danger  <H  the 
bronze  powder,  with  which  they  are  coated,  disocdouring. 
For  those  to  which  we  refv  an  absurdly  lugh  price  was 
charged ;  but  there  are,  sureljr,  enterprising  maDufactoren 
to  whom  it  would  be  worth  wmle  to  ebep  out  (tf  the  otunmon 
track,  and  produce  somethiDg  of  the  kind  at  a  Ksaonable 
price. 
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GHKMICAL  MANIPULATIONS — (continued). 

Filtration  (continued). — Sometimes  the  liquid  to  be  fil- 
tered is  thick  or  Ttscous,  like  albumen,  Bolutiona  of  gelatine,  and 
those  which  contain  sttirch  in  sospendon ;  all  these  filter  very 
slowly,  ao  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  a  posBibility  of  changes 
taking  place' during  the  operation,  as  in  the  case  of  coUodioa, 
forexample,  by  an  une(^ual  vaporisation  of  its  constituent  parts. 
In  such  cases,  filtration  may  be  hastened  by  atmos^eric 
pressnre ;  this  may  be  effected  by  a  very  simpte  contrivance, 
such  as  passing  the  neck  of  the  funnel  through  a  cork 
fitting  into  the  opening  of  an  air-tight  Teasel  placed  to 
receive  the  liquid,  from  which  the  box  is  ezhaasted  by  a 
very  mm^  contriyance ;  but  as  the  atn^t  ood^  not  oon- 
atmct  this  apparatas  £cur  himself  with  any  advantage,  it  is 
not  DeoassaiT  that  we  should  minutely  aesenbe  hmr  it  is 
aooompliflhed.  The  raece  of  cotton  or  tow  should  be  tlumsb 
lif^tly  into  tiie  neck  of  the  funnel,  and,  as  the  pressure 
upon  it  will  be  considerable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
meriously  a  ^ece  of  bent  silver  wire  in  the  neck  of  the 
ninnd,  to  prevent  the  tow  from  being  sucked  down  too 
tightly  in  it.  lu  this  way  tiu  Uiickest  Uquids  may  be 
filtered  with  great  rapidity. 

The  next  process  we  have  to  consider  is,  crystallisation. 
Certain  subsbinces  dissolved  in  water  are  recovered  by  the 
cooIiDg  of  the  liquid,  or  by  eTaporation,  when  they  will  be 
found  to  have  changed  their  shape,  and  to  have  assumed 
beantifiil  and  regular  forms — they  are  crystals.  These 
cryBtalfi  take  a  certain  form  [uroper  to  the  substance  ciystal- 
fiied;  and  thoog^  tiie  same  body  may  yield  crystak  more 
than  one  form,  yet  it  will  invariaU^  be  fijund  to  aasome  one 
or  other  of  the  forme  peculiar  to  itadf,  and  not  that  of  a 
dU^ent  body.  The  regularity  in  the  shajte  of  the  crystals 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  aa  the  operation  was  performed 
slowly,  and  while  the  li<^aid  was  preserved  firom  all  agitation. 
The  principal  use  of  this  tendency  of  certain  substaacee  to 
aamme  a  cryBtalline  form  in  photc^rai^o  chemistry  is,  to 
insure  the  parity  of  the  chemicals.  When  this  is  the  object, 
it  can  best  be  attained  by  agitating  the  hquid  occasioDaUy 
during  the  cooling,  so  as  to  fracture  the  nascent  crystals, 
and  obtain  them  in  as  minute  a  form  as  possible;  after 
which,  they  must  be  washed  in  cold  distilled  water  to  firee 
than  from  the  mother-liquor,  and  spread  on  blotting  paper  to 
dry.  To  jaroduce  crystallisation,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  almost  or  quite  to  the 
freezing  point,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  boilit  until  it  has  evapo- 
mted.  The  most  trifling  canseB  occasionally  detomine  the 
eryBtidBntion:  fiirinitanoa,  if  we  saturate  a  quantity  of  hot 
water  with  that  fiuniliar  salstanoe  known  as  Glanb^  salt, 
and  tlien  poor  the  hot  eofaitMHi  into  a  glass  globe,  Uiemoudi  of 
whkh  we  cUse  by  tying  over  it  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
wet  bladder^  we  shul  &id  that  bo  long  as  the  globe  is  pre- 
served  from  agiti^n,  the  liquid  vrill  remain  free  from  crys- 
tab ;  but  if  we  untie  the  bladd^,  or  drop  in  a  single  crystal 
of  the  same  salt,  or  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with 
a  metallic  point,  or  even  violently  agitate  it,  crystallisation 
will  at  once  begin,  and  gradually  extend  downwards,  imtil 
the  whole  becomes  a  solid  mass. 

Precipitation. — 'To  |a«cipitato  a  body  is  to  separate  it 
from  its  solvent,  either  by  making  the  one  or  the  other 
undergo  a  purely  physical  change,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  by 
inducing  a  chemical  change  on  the  constitution  of  the 
■dvent,  or  of  ^e  body  in  solution:  thus,  in  the  case  of 
mtntte  of  silreT  diaeidved  in  watery  the  metal  la  precipi- 
tated br  being  converted  into  an  inaohible  cUwide  or 
iodide  01  Bihtt. 

These  preciiatateB  being  always  impr^inated  with  liquid, 
it  ia  neoenary  to  purify  them  by  vrashing.   The  wasning 
nay  be  aecompliahed  by  meansof  the  filter,  or  by  decantation 
means  of  water,  or  any  other  suitable  liquid. 

{To  he  eontiniud.) 


Ahfhittpe.— This  process  ia  a  lUscorery  of  1^  J.  Her- 
schel's,  and  rec^ves  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  both 
negatives  and  positirea  can  be  produced  by  one  process. 
The  positive  pictures  obtained  by  it  have  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  impressions  of  engravings  with  common  printers* 
ink.  The  process  is  difficult,  and  haa  not  been  much  carried 
out ;  and,  as  yet,  pictures  by  this  process  are  only  to  be'met 
with  as  curiosities. 

Analyse. — To  resolve  a  body  into  its  elements ;  to  sepa- 
rate a  compound  substance  into  its  parts  or  pr(^x>rtions  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  each  separately;  to  separate  a 
compound  body  into  its  constituent  parts. 

AjfGULAR  Apkrture  OF  A  Lens. — ^Tho  angle  formed 
by  the  conrerging  pencil  of  rays  transmitt^  by  the  lens; 
or,  the  proportion  between  the  focal  length  of  lem  aad 
its  workmg  diameter. 

Anhydrous.^ — ^Perfectly  dry ;  destitute  of  wafer  either 
mechanically  or  chemical^  comlnned. 

Animal  Charcoal. — A.  'common  article  of  commerce ; 
known  also  as  ivory  black.  It  may  be  prepared  by  burning 
ivoiT  or  bone  shavings  in  a  closed  crucible.  It  ia  employed 
in  fuotography  to  deooloriae  solutions  of  aUvor  which  hare 
be<m  us^  with  albumen.  It  ia  only  necessair  to  pour  the 
nitrate  of  silver  upon  a  tenth  part,  by  weiglit,  of  animal 
charcoal,  boil  the  whole  for  a  short  ume  m  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  then  filter.  We  do  not,  however,  reconmiend 
it,  as  kaolin  is  far  Toeferable. 

Anthotyfb. — A  process  discovered  by  Sir  John  HerGchel, 
and  founded  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  expressed  juice  of 
flowers.  Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  extractmg  the 
colouring  matter  of  flowers.  The  petals  of  fresh  flowers  are 
to  be  cu«fully  selected,  and  crushed  to  a  pulp  in  a  marble 
or  poroelaiu  mortar,  either  alone  or  with  the  atMtion  of  a 
little  aloohcO,  and  the  juice  expressed  hy  sqneeriag  the  pulp 
in  a  clean  linen  or  cotton  cloth.  It  is  then  to  be  sfmoa 
upon  nper  with  a  flat  brush,  and  dried  in  tiie  air  withoat 
artifiaalheat.  If  alcohol  be  not  added,  the  application  on 
paper  most  be  performed  immediately,  as  the  ur  (even  in 
a  few  minutes)  irrecoverably  changes  or  destroys  their  colour. 
If  alcohol  be  present,  this  change  is  much  retarded,  and,  in 
some  cases,  is  entirely  prevented.  Most  flowera  give  out 
their  colouring  matter  to  alcohol  or  water :  some,  however, 
refuse  to  do  so,  and  require  the  addition  of  alkalies ;  others, 
of  acids,  &c.  Alcohol  nas,  however,  been  found  to  enfeeble, 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  discharge  lUttMpether  these  colours ; 
but  they  are,  in  most  cases,  restored  upon  drying  when 
spread  over  paper.  Papers  tinged  with  v^table  colours 
must  always  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  perfectly  dry. 

Apbrtube. — ^Tno  diameter  of  the  available  opening  in 
front  of  the  lens,  whether  its  full  opening,  or  the  size  of  a 
diaidiragm. 

Aflakatio. — This^  name  has  recently  been  ai^ilied  to  a 
form  of  view  lens,  in  which  the  abenations  are  almost 
entirely  corrected,  wad  the  imagea  of  diatinct  objects  formed 
more  nearly  on  a  plane,  than  by  any  other  combination 
extant. 

Apparatus.— A  term  applied  without  any  distinction  to 
the  implements,  inslxiunentB,  &c.,  used  in  photography. 

Aqua-reoia. — A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  one  part  nitric  acid,  each  pure  and  concentrated. 
It  derived  its  name  from  being  the  only  Uquid  which  would 
attack  gold — the  king  of  metus. 

Aqueous. — Watery ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  water ; 
prepared  with  water. 

Aqueous  Solution. — Any  substance  dissolved  in  water. 

Areobieter. — Another  name  for  the  bydrometw,  which 
4s  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  specnfic  gravity  of 
eolations  is  measured. 

Aboentihe. — BeaemUing  ailver;  pertaininj^  to  ta  con- 
taining silver.   Derived  from  argentum^  theX^tin  far  silver. 
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DGVELOFINO  THE  lUAGE. 

Q.  IIow  ia  the  collodion  picture  to  be  developed  after 
cxpranre  in  the  camera? 

A.  It  must  be  remoTed  into  the  dark  room,  taken  from 
the  slide,  and  placed  on  the  levelling  staad.  tireat  care  is 
ueceaaary  in  couducting  this  operation ;  aa  even  the  warmth 
of  the  flngers  in  t^ing  Uie  ^te  from  the  slide  vill  some- 
times render  the  picture  more  energetic  iasome  parts  than 
it  is  in  oth^ 

Q.  IIow  is  the  devdoping  solution  prepoi-ed  ? 
A.  Varums  fonnolae  axe  given ;  amongst'  thorn  are  the 
followiog : — 

DUdUed  water   3^0  parts. 

Pyrogallic  acul    ...   1  parU 

Citric  ftcid    1  parU 

Or— 

Dbtitled  witer   250  parts. 

Acetic  acid    10  parts. 

PjTogsIIic  acid    1  part 

Or— 

PyroKallic  acid    10  grains. 

Distilled  water    5  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    1  draclim. 

Spirits  of  wine    \  drachm. 

Mixed,  and  thorougklf  filtered. 
Q.  IIow  is  the  deTelo{«nff  solution  to  ba  ^pUed  to  the 

plate? 

A.  It  must  be  poured  over  it  until  the  whole  Burfoce  is 
uQiformly  covered  iu  every  part 

Q.  Is  not  that  part  on  which  the  Bolution  is  poured  likely 
to  be  more  affected  than  other  parts  of  the  plate  ? 

^1.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  Is  desirable  not  to  hold  the 
vessel  from  which  the  solutiou  is  poured  too  high  ;  also  to 
move  the  hand  in  pouriue  the  soluUon,  and  gentiy  to  blow 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

Q.  What  purpose  is  answered  by  bbwlng  on  the  sor&ce 
of  thepUte? 

.1.  It  has  the  double  effect  of  diffiudog  the  solnuon  more 
evenly,  and  causes  it  to  combine  more  Ircely  with  the  damp 
surface  of  the  plate. 

Q.  How  is  the  photographer  to  ascertain  when  the  picture 
is  BuCBciently  developed  ? 

A.  This  is  only  to  be  ascert^nod  l^*  observation :  but,  in 
order  to  faciUtato  these  observations,  a  piece  of  white  paper 
may  be  held  beneath  tJie  plate,  the  result  of  which  Is,  that 
the  condition  of  the  picture  can  be  clearly  seen. 

(2,  Is  not  a  little  nitrate  of  sQrer  sometimes  added  to  the 
developing  solution  ? 

.1.  Yes;  from  eight  to  twelve  drops  of  a  fifty-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  added  to  half  an  ouoce 
of  the  developing  solution. 

Q.  In  the  lonnulse  for  the  developing  solution,  mention  is 
made  of  acetic  acid  in  one  instance,  and  of  citric  acid  in 
another.   Which  is  considered  the  best  ? 

A.  Opinions  vary  on  this  sul>jcct.  The  dcvcloinncnt 
of  the  iiicture  ather  process  is  rapid,  but  is  more 
tapid  with  the  acetic  acid  than  with  the  citric  acid.  It 
may  also  be  observod,  that  the  blacks  given  by  the 
citric  acid  ore  more  transparent  than  those  given  by  the 
acetic  odd,  and  this  difference  is  stUl  more  observable  in 
tlio  proofii. 

Q.  In  cases  where  the  development  is  not  so  successful  as 
could  be  desired,  what  remedy  would  you  suggest? 

A.  In  some  instances  it  is  found  useful  to  re- dip  the  plate 
iu  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ns  the  development  ia 
not  likely  to  be  succcs^iil  unless  the  surface  of  tko  plate  is 
well  moistened. 

Q.  Is  not  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  employod  in 
developing  collodion  ? 

A.  This  agent  is  occasionaU^  eniplo;^cd,  and  the  solution 
is  energetic — instantiy  deyclopiog  the  picture.  This  rapidity 
of  action  has  no  pamcular  advuita^,  as  it  ia  difficult  to 
manage  it  with  that  care  which  is  bo  essentially  necessary  for 


the  prodoetion  of  a  good  picture.  Tha  toUiUoa  is  onnposed 
of— 

Saturated  solutionof  aulphitcof  protoxide 

of  iron   100  parts. 

Water    500  parts. 

Acetic  add   20  parts. 

Spirits  at  wins   30  parta. 

Q.  Js  the  development  of  the  |Mcbire  by  the  iqiplicatioa  of 
this  scrftttion  uutantancous  ? 

A.  No;  the  pudure  is  gradually  dcvdoped.  If  the  inten- 
sity ig  not  ao  gnat  ai  is  desired,  tiie  sidntum  may  be  poured 
off,  and  a  adiwn  of  nitrate  of  silver  added. 

Q.  Must  the  iron  K^ution  be  previoasly  pr^iarad? 

A.  The  iatnreted  stdntion  of  tbe  sdpute  oE  protoude  of 
iron  shoidd  ba  preptved  aome  time  before  it  is  teiitiiTal  lor 
use. 

Q.  Is  alcohol,  or  qdrits  of  wine,  oauntiaUy  vaaemuj  to 

tiie  solution? 

A.  The  spirits  of  wine  is  not  indispensable,  but  it  snres 
to  spread  ma  hquid  more  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  , 

Q,  When  may  the  {uctore  be  oonsidered  sufficiently 
developed? 

A.  When  the  blacks  are  well  brought  up,  and  the  whites 
fully  and  cdsariy  seen.    Full  effect  in  the  Ugfat  and  shadow 

is  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  picture. 

KoTE.— The  cuUc  centtmbtn  Is  a  French  measnre  of  ewptiMj  equal  to 
MTcntoen  ailnluis,  apoUMcarles'  Snld  meuure. 

(2*0  be  eoaHawd.) 


Corns  paiibciue. 
♦ — 

ALABASTQINB  mOCESS. — RESTOUING  FADED  P4.PKR 
FOSITIVES. 

Sm, — In  vol.  L  p.  180  of  the  "  Photocrapiiic  News," 
I  see  my  initials  quoted  as  being  connected  witli  a  conunu- 
nicatiou  to  another  journal  on  t^  alabastrine  process,  which 
is  the  same  as  I  sent  to  you,  and  published  in  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
I  see  it  is  in  your  "  Almanack."   A.  si^ubioa  campoaea  of — 


Chloride  of  aminnnium  ... 
Uicliloride  of  mercury  ... 
I'rotosulpliats  of  Iron  ... 
Nitrate  of  potasli  ... 
Uistillod  water   


80  irnins. 
10  „ 
M  ,. 
W  „ 
1  ounce. 


answers  very  well  for  redev^ping  faded  positives  on  paper 
if  not  gone  too  fisr.  I  had  a  number  of  stereogromB  that 
were  quite  yeUow,'Which  I  treated  with  this  solution;  now 
they  have  a  most  beautiful  purple  lake  tone.  I  |)Oured  a  little 
of  the  solution  on  the  picture,  and  spread  it  with  a  giaai  rod 
£br  about  two  minutes,  then  wssluid  off  under  the  tap. 
Lately  taking  tho  plates,  which,  together  with  mats  and 
preservers,  liad  ftsr  some  time  [^tected  a  few  positives  (the 
backgrounds  of  which  had  been  poiuted  with  Chinese  bluet 
flake  white,  and  drop  black,  the  blue  being  predominant), 
and  breathing  on  the  inner  side  of  each,  I  found  an  exact 
co|)y  of  the  pliot(^;rapb  which  it  covcored,  the  figure 
being  diu-k  and  the  background  light.  Can  this  be  oc  - 
counted  for?  Light  had  not  bocn  admitted  tfaroitgU  tlu 
picture. 

In  your  "  Almanack  "  yon  have  omitted  the  very  thing 
that  makes  old  Uoora  so  notorious,  viz..  Fine  aud  pleasant 
weather,  aSbrding  much  pleasure  for  tho  photographer — 
Rather  unsettled — ^Photocraphcrs  had  better  prnwo  plates — 
I'hunder  may  be  expected  about  this  time— F^  tiDg^aphera 
will  do  well  to  mioa  their  baths,  &c. ;  and  the  Inenglyi^ 
predicting  the  down&dl  (tf  hypo.       Joa.  B.  B0DiX8(»r. 

Macdeiijlelil. 


The  CoiuiiliUionnel  has  a  leading  article  on  the  dain!»ge  done 
to,  and  tho  coming  dewnfhll  of  the  engravers'  art>,  uwin^  to  *he 
rapid  strides  made  in  the  proc?''-'  of  photojjiraphy  a-*  lutplic-d  to 
transfer  of  painting.        ^.^.^.^^^  GoOgle 
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NOTTIlfOHA.lI  PH0T08S1PHIC  SOCIBTT. 
ExhUUiOH  at  tiM  Exeka^g«  Salt. 
LlOHT— one  the  esgeoiial  c4xaditioiu  of  ezisteooe  of  nearlj 
tbewlude  td  the  TjM^ble  and  aDunal  lU^  is  nov— by  the  aid 
of  ■dmoe— made  io  play  the  artist,  and  picture  forth  the 
mied  phases  of  ii^ure.  It  is  true,  Ujat  only  tn  part  can 
photogi^hy,  at  present,  do  this.  It  is  not  disoovered  hoar  to 
bring  oi^  the  colour  which  v)  asid  to  be  lateot  in  the  image, 
neith^  is  it  knovn  how  to  prodiu«  all  the  gradations  of  li^ht 
and  riiada  as  in  nature ;  for  instance,  a  l»iKht  yeltoir  aj^nst  a 
Ti^  ground  would  show  in  a  photograph  a  reTwsed  effect— 
the  yellow  appMjing  dark,  and  the  ric^t  light.  This,  so  i«r  as 
is  known,  is  owing  to  the  yellow  ray  of  light  haTipg  the  least 
influence  in  changing  the  condition  of  the  aenaitiiied  surliico, 
and  Uie  violet  ray  the  greatest ;  but  whatever  imperfections 
tber«  may  be  in  this  tfuly  wonderful  art,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  tliey  are  almost  dail^  be<;omiog  1q3^  and  tbat  principally 
through  photographic  Eoaeti&s. 

The  akhymiitB  of  the  sLitecnth  centuty,  inHtrDhing  for  the 
diiir  of  life,  itumUad  upon  the  great  foot  that  salt  of  ulrrar 
became  blackened  by  exposure  to  light.  In  the  dgfateentii 
century  this  ramaibdile  phenomenon  engaged  the  attention  of 
Petit,  Ch^tat,  I>ieze,  Saheele,  Sennebier,  Bitter,  and  Wol- 
laston.  Yet  but  little  prc^iaes  was  made  in  the  acience  unUl 
Wedgewood,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Niipoe,  Da^arre,  Sir  John 
Uerschel,  Fox  Talbot,  Hunt,  and  othsn  a-stonished  the  world 
frtmi  Uoie  to  time  with  their  discoveries.  It  is  bub  a  veryshort 
time  ago  that  tho  soiantifio  world  considered  it  to  be  a  marvel 
that  a  portnii  could  be  taken  in  onlv  half  a»  icmr.  What 
should  m  say  to  that  at  the  present  day,  when  for  uxpence, 
uid  two  or  three  sectmds  of  time,  Dick  may  get  a  "  tograiy 
pictur"  of  his  friend  Bill,  and  honest  Jack  Tar,  a  "krevt  Uke- 
nees  of  Nancy ; "  and  the  wealthy  individual  may  fill  hia  port- 
folios, and,  by  the  fireside,  tnontaUy  travel  over  tho  world,  and 
sec  t^e  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cities  of  ^lestine, 
tbe  ruins  of  Home,  the  beautiful  art^tecture  of  Venice,  Alpine 
mom,  and  the  deaotaUon  of  ages  on  Tenerifib,  where,  12,000 
feet  aboTstiM  fee,  amidst  pumioe  and  iraohyte  lava,  flourishes 
the  deep-rootad  rHema?  The  English  landscape,  with  every 
leaf  uid  blade  defined  with  microBoopio  beauty,  and  the  im- 
prtuoua  rolling  wave  ere  it  falls,  are  piotured,  the  latter,  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  its  ^ray  work.  If  nature  can  work  such 
Tuoturw  as  these— whst  a  world  of  beauty  becomes  this  "very 
dull  wwrk-day  world" — what  an  occupation  for  an  intelligtmt 
mind — what  a  means  of  general  improvement  by  permanent 
exhibitions — what  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  sky  aa  so  much  ceiling,  and  valuing  green  fields 
and  forest  trees  at  so  much  per  »iuare  yard  and  cubio  foot!  Tho 
very  stones  preach  sermons,  and  groups  of  wayside  weeds  wbioh 
one  ia  apt  to  pass  by  without  the  lightest  notice,  beomue  a 
picture  of  loveoneie,  and  the  wander  is  th^  were  never  so  seen 
before. 

The  oharaotcr  every  age  is  stomped  upon  it  by  the  works 
and  thooghts  of  the  people,  and  as  regards  the  present,  although 
in  some  things  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  suck  the  egg  of 
knowledge  by  making  an  imruUm  at  the  apejc  and  anothw  at 
the  bam,  instead  of  merali/  maiit^  a  kole  at  taeh  md,  it  oan, 
nevertheletis,  claim  many  improvements  upon  the  days  of 
"Auld  lang  syne,"  by  three  extraordinary  diBcoveries,  vis., 
the  Telegraph,  the  Bail,  and  Pboto^phy.  A  thought  is 
decked  with  eiectricitv,  and  sent  to  ita  d^tination  in  a  few 
Mconds.  QHmothy  xomkins.  Esq,  breaktuts  with  a  friend 
in  Loqdon,  and  dnus  with  vfuiXbst  in  Sdinburgh.  A  bit  of 
glaes  is  vtudc  in  a  dark  box,  and,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  the 
fleeting  lights  and  shades  of  the  sun-lit  laudscape  are  in- 
stantaneoiisly  arrested.  We  can  fancy  the  incredulous  looks 
of  our  venerable  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  the 
lengthened  visage  of  doubt  and  utibelief  of  even  the  man  of 
Bcienoe,  if  the  wonders  of  the  day  we  live  in  had  been  pre- 
dicted to  them ;  and  of  all  the  defurtmeuts  of  sdence,  perhaps 
none  have  made  nioh  rapid  progress  within  a  few  years  as 
photography. 

An  might  be  erpeoted,  in  nmny  produuliona  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  there  is  want  of  taste  and  artistic  feeling.  No 
greater  iUusta^on  of  the  value  of  lurt  could  bo  given  than  a 


mixed  uollee^n  of  photographs;  Sfid  although  the  wotIeb  in 
the  Nottingham  exhibition  are  of  average  high  merit,  wo 
have  only  to  compare  Bejlander's  "Home,  sweet  hi»ne," 
and  his  two  studies  from  a  child,  icalled  "Feroeption  and 
Contemplation,"  and  one  or  two  of  B^binstm's  work?,  and 
Sidebotham's  "  Bridge  at  Serines,"  Fenton's  landscapes,  and 
Woodward's  stereography  with  some  other  productions,  in 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  supericnity  tw  an  opentor 
must  haves  if  be  can  combine  art  with  science.  There  can 
be  no  art  in  any  work  that  does  not  prove  tJiat  the  mind 
has  an  inward  perception  of  tbe  beauties  and  capabilities  of  the 
subjects— a  peeing  with  the  mental  eye  all  that  appertains  to 
it ;  and  bowever  laudable  it  may  be  to  produoe  a  "  sharp 
picture,"  it  must  not  be  fergotten  that-,  when  that  power  ia 
acquired,  the  real  labour  of  the  phc^grapher  has  imly  just 
begun.  But  in  every  new  discovery,  for  a  time,  tiio  manipula- 
tive tiealment  is  to  engross  the  whole  ^tention,  while  tlie 
aim  and  purpose  are  too  often  lost  ^ht  of ;  like  the  young  painter, 
who  fanciea  that  if  he  could  only  mix  his  colours  ri^ht,  he 
would  be  able  to  paiid,  and  h  disappointed  to  find  VtuA,  when 
he  can  mix  hit  tiiUt,  he  is  not  nearer  to  art  than  before.  The 
celebrated  photo^pheK,  Ddamotte,  says:  "  It  is  in  the  huids 
of  the  true  artist,  or  man  of  taste,  that  plearang  results  must 
be  looked  for.  He  who  proceeds  meohaniflally  in  hia  task  may, 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  produce  a  good  picture ;  and  we  have 
abundant  evidence  to  show  us  that  the  mechanical  treatment  of 
nature  is  most  common  and  least  successful.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  artiste  that  photography  will  attain  the  highest  execution, 
artists  to  whom  tbe  attornment  of  effect  is  intuitive,  while  they 
themsdves  will  acquire  much  valuable  instruction  from  studying 
it«  reaulU.  Notwiihttanding  the  vucrotcopic  acewacy  <if  detail 
pruenUd  in  a  good  piotagre^,  tie  c&itf  value  and  exeellettee 
will  beftmnd  to  contitt  i»  Ht  tacrificing  certain  detaiU,  Ond  i» 
its  representing  masees  of  light  and  aiadow." 

As  regards  the  educational  value  of  photography,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  beoome  universal.  Already  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment have  had  photographs  taken  from  Haphael's  Cartoons,  the 
largest  size  being  four  feet.  AVe  learn  that  the  Departments 
will  i^ortly  be  prepvod  to  ofler  them  to  public  schools  at  a 
moderate  cost  Tuia  ia  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  cud  it  i«  to 
be  hoped  will  lead  to  something  better  still,  vis.,— a  permanent 
exhibition  of  the  arts  and  icienoes,  in  which  the  photogruthie 
ort  would  neceesarily  bear  an  important  fbature.  It  wmila  be 
a  place  for  improvement  and  intellectual  recreation.  And  no 
place  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  School  of  Art,  >'.«., 
when  it  it  built ;  and  provided  the  subjectti  wore  properly  classi- 
fied, the  exhibitioii  would  form  a  valuable  resort  for  reference 
to  tiifl  ardiitoct,  the  artist,  tbe  mechaniiv  and  to  all  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  Such  an  exhibition,  especially  if  good 
mnnc  was  introduced  at  stated  times,  would  bo  more  likely  to 
draw  th3  working  classes  from  pernicious  habits  than  all  the 
platform  lamenU  in  the  world.  We  have  been  led  to  these 
remarks  from  actual  observation  and  experience  of  tbe  last 
exhibition  of  the  Bchod  of  Art,  and  the  present  one  of  the 
Nottingham  Photographic  Society,  whwdi,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
will  close  on  Saturday. 

The  BublMts  wfaio'i  oamfme  the  works  exhibited,  may  be 
divided  into  three  chases — Ardiitecture,  Landscape,  and  tho 
Figure — and  in  each  clafs  there  ate  some  very  remarkable  and 
perfect  specimens.  Architecture  is  well  represented  by  Le 
Gray,  Uisscm  Frdres,  and  MacPherson ;  the  largo  ones  by  Bisson 
being  most  perfect  specimens,  leaving  nothing  to  be  d^ireJ, 
and  tho  illustrations  of  Home  by  MacPherson  are  most  instruc- 
tive. The  "  Two  Ways  of  Life  "  by  O.  G.  B-sjlandcr,  must  rank 
among  the  most  exliaordinary  productions  that  rhotogn^^y 
has  produced.  TIm  attitudes  of  some  of  the  figured  are  exceed- 
in^y  Impropriate  and  graceful,  though  in  other  .parb  of  tho 
picture  there  are  several  artistic  defects.  The  "Scripture 
Reader,"  by  tac  3^me  artist,  is  a  more  perfect  work.  "  Fading 
away,"  by  Henry  P.  Robinson,  has  soma  good  qualities,  and  the 
girl  who  has  b .  en  the  model  has  evidently  uu  eratood  her  part,  the 
expression  on  her  fnoe  being  quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject 
Tho  mother,  who  faoa  closed  the  book  which  she  has  been  read- 
ing, and  is  holding  her  spectacles  on  her  lap,  is  simply  looktag 
on,  and  m^ht  be  manly  a  portrait  of  a  respectable  middle-aged 
lady.  The  position  of  tbe  hand  hdding  the  spectacles  ia  very 
oood,  but  the  otfa^  is  bad ;  it  would  have  been  betler  to  have 
bid  that,  and  placed  the  book  open  im  tho  stand  in  fr»nt.I^hiji 
figure  i«  an  instance  oC  tho  groattdiffi^Hiy  that  l^wteraMUs^has 
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to  contend  with.  (What  a  world  of  love  and  anxiety  should 
have  been  expressed  in  the  face  of  the  mother,  who  sees  her  child 
fading  away !)  T^;e  single  reclining  figure,  with  the  words 
upended,  "  She  never  told  her  love,"  by  the  same  artist,  is  a 
very  fine  work ;  the  pontion  of  the  head,  the  expression  of  the 
featuree,  and  the  long  hair  foiling  over  Uie  light  sur&oe  of  the 
pillow,  are  of  high  merit  The  position  of  the  hand  is  bad ;  few 
people  are  aware  that  there  may  be  nearly  as  much  'expressioQ 
in  a  hand  as  in  a  &oe.  The  dra^jery  is  well  arranged.  "  The 
Honk,"  by  Lake  Prioe,  is  a  very  fine  picture ;  the  composition 
is  good,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  sUght  indistinctness  in  the 
exprea^on  of  the  face,  it  would  he  a  perfect  work.  Maull  and 
Folyblank's  Qalleiy  of  Celebrities  are  most  excdlent  Bpeoimeos 
of  portraiture.  Among  the  number  which  itrike  ub  as  being 
the  moBt  remarkable  are,  FroftMor  Owen,  Oeom  Cruiksbank, 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  J.  Gibson,  E.A.,  C.  Stanfleld,  B.A.,  John 
Connolly,  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Earl  of  Bosse.  The  photo- 
graphsof  Liverpool  life,whatevertheyniight  have  been  originally, 
ore  certainly  rooilt  by  being  badly  printed.  Somephot<^Ti^hio 
portraits  of  a  uirge  size,  and  painted  over  with  oil  colour,  by 
JBedgate,  are  good  :  there  is  rather  a  heavy  appearance  about 
the  draperies;  the  two  largest  portraits  are  wwks  of  great 
merit  as  rwards  the  oolonring  of  the  flesh. 

Among  the  beautiflil  landscapes,  which  adorn  the  room, 
V  Home,  sweet  home,"  is  a  charioing  production,  thoroughly 
poetical,  and  Engli^  in  character.  A  river,  some  foliage,  a 
solitary  oottAge  in  the  distance,  constitute  the  materials  of  the 
composition.  Mr.  Eejiaader  might  have  set  his  oamers  only  a 
few  yards  ofi"  the  point  of  view  Arom  which  this  picture  was 
taken,  and  have  spoilt  it;  the  bit  of  bank  in  the  for^round  is 
just  right.  '  Mr.  Sidebotham's  smidl  picture  of  a  bridge  near 
Strines  is  another  of  tbe  gems,  whidi  for  delioat^  of  tone  and 
efibct  it  would  be  dilBcuIt  to  snrpw.  Thurston  Thompson's 
studies  of  trees  and  lane  scenery  are  very  excellent,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  artist's  studio. 

lenton's  landscapes,  and  Le  Gray's  sea  pieces,  with  clouds, 
taken  instantaaeously,  are  very  beautiful,  and  display  a  careful 
selection  of  the  point  of  view.  The  two  views  of  Bouen,  by 
the  late  Eobert  Uowlitt^  and  taken  wiUi  the  new  orthi^praphic 
lens,  are  perfect  There  are  also  some  excellent  views  by  the 
Bev.  J.  J.  Dredge.  Mr.  Bourne's  "Nottingham  Castle," 
"Audhem  Church,"  "Newstead  Abbey,"  uid  "The  Wheat 
Field,"  we  believe  to  be  among  the  beat  which  he  has  exhibited. 
Dr.  Good,  of  Derby,  and  Miss  Hurst,  of  Alderwasley,  exhibit 
some  good  landscapes.  "  The  Doorway  at  Dunstable  Church," 
hy  Nowall ;  "  Bocks  at  Cowden  Koowes,"  by  Cotesworth,  and 
the  works  of  Archibald  Briggs,  Alfred  Bosling,  the  Bev.  J. 
Holden,  and  Mr.  SmiUi,  an  remarkable  for  thdr  beauty, 
especiallpr  some  which  are  done  b^  the  calotjrpe  process.  Frith's 
illustrations  of  Egypt  and  Palesuue,  exhibited  by  the  Notting- 
ham Photographic  Society ;  and  a  large  oollectioa  of  framed 
photographs,  contributed  through  the  School  of  Art,  by  the 
Bdence  and  art  department,  are  an  evidence  of  the  instructional 
value  of  the  art;  and  the  ^ott^raphs  of  "  The  Moon,"  by 
Father  Seochi,NaBmyth,and  J.  Sitfobotham,  of  its  ^tjdication 
to  science. 

An  immense  lena,  siid  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  was 
exhibited  in  the  room  appropriated  to  matwials,  and  a 
camera,  both  from  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool.  Cameras,  tripod- 
stands,  dark  boxes,  slides,  a  dark  tent,  stereoscopes,  and  the  finest 
stereographs,  were  exhibited  by  Ottewell,  Horne,  Thomthwaite, 
Sbepperley,  Thoimnon,  and  Woodward.  The  stereographs  on 
^ase,  i^m  Dr.  Hill  Norris^  <rf  Birmingham,  are  very  fine. 
Mr.  Smith  showed,  on  ttie  evening  of  the  conver8a2!ione,  one  of 
the  largest  of  microeoopee.  Mr.  Thompson,  <^ti<rian,  covered 
nearly  every  square  inch  of  a  table  with  achromatic  microscopee, 
leases,  cameras,  chemicals,  microscopic  photographs  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  and  a  photograph  of  a  £20  note,  being  a  marvdlous 
piece  of  workmuidiq). 

The  contributions  sent  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  numerous,  and  among  them,  perhaps,  none  ex- 
cited BO  much  attention  as  those  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  Walter,  of 
Fa^ewiok  Hall.  The  taste  shown  by  this  gentleman  in  the 
selection  of  his  photographs  is  encoura^g  to  photognphers 
who  aim  rather  at  producing  good  and  artnstio  pictures  than  at 
producing  the  largest  possible  number. 

Among  the  other  contributions  we  have  observed  the  names  of 
Henry  Walter,  Esq.,  Charles  Paget  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Belper,  the  Bev.  B.  Uiles,  the  Ber«  C.  P.  CUfford,  &c. 


The  Nottingham  Photographic  Soaet^  has  been  presented 
with  four  beautiful  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bosling,  of 
Beigate ;  three  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester ; 
and  the  picture  in  the  exhibition,  "  Fading  away,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Bobinson,  of  Leamington, 

The  prixe  pictures  are:— Class  A,  "West  Door,  Southwell 
Minster,"  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Dredge.  Class  B,  "Newark 
Castle,"  bv  J.  F.  Hurley.  Class  C,  a  Stere(^n^h,  "Cottages 
at  WUford"  The  three  pictures  are  presented  to  subscxibers. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  waa^  gentlemen  Of 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  are  taking  a  practical  interest  in 
photography,  and  often  a  leisure  hour  is  employed  by  them  in 
this  woina^g  art,  in  spite  of  finger-slAins,  the  smell  of  aoetiu 
acid,  &c.  &o.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Henn'  Taylor,  Mr.  F^in, 
Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Ste^;maun,  Mr.  £.  J.  Ix>we,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hine,  fhlly  prove  that  snoh  oocaaiimBl  enqiloyment  ik  time 
most  lead  the  mind  to  iqtpreoitto  the  beautifU  m  natore^  and 
aaaist  in  the  diOlinon  of  correct  taste  in  art 

F.  B.  F. 


NOXTH  LONDOIT  PHOTOGXAPHIC  A880CUIIOK. 

At  the  last  meisting  of  tius  lasodatliHi,  some  interesting  photo- 
graphs  were  exhibited  1^  Mr.  Kiave.  They  were  taknt  by  an 
American  proceai.  Mr.  Haonaford  made  some  remarics  on  this 
and  other  mmilu:  processes,  in  which  be  proposed  adopting  a 
slightly  different  principle  to  the  one  usually  employed,  and 
greasing  the  stone  first  and  then  coating  it  with  the  sensitive 
coating.  After  exposure  and  fixing  the  greasy  surface  would 
be  left  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  printing  ink.  A  commum- 
cation  was  next  read  from  Dr.  Hill  Nonis,  on  "  Dry  Collodion 
Prooeases."  The  author  first  disouaaed  the  causes  of  UMsrv^ 
and  ttrhping'up  of  the  film ;  the  former,  he  stated,  resulted 
from  the  expansion  of  the  preservative  substances,  and  the 
latter  from  the  presence  of  too  small  a  quantity  of  preservative 
gelatine  or  albumen.  As  remedies,  he  recommended,  if  the  film 
were  inclined  to  blister,  a  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the 
albumen  or  gel^na;  whereas,  if  the  film  had  too  little 
adhesioa  to  the  glass  plate,  the  strength  should  be  increased. 
The  employment  of  meta-gelatine  was  stated  to  give  rise  to 
stained  ^atee  and  liabili^  to  strip  oS,  although  it  was  easier  to 
manage.  The  next  subject  treated  of  was  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  dry  plate ;  this  was  stated  to  be  uninfluenoed  in  a  direct 
manner  by  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  mlver  or  oi^anic  salts  of 
this  metal.  A  sensitive  collodion  plate  simply  crashed  and 
dried  was  stated  to  be  the  most  sensitive  of  all  dry  plates ;  next 
to  this,  and  nearly  as  good,  came  those  prepared  with  gelatine 
or  albumen.  The  dootor  next  entered  into  some  explanation  of 
the  cfaonioil  oompositicai  of  the  senaitivQ  nlver  salt  Hrae, 
however,  Dr.  Norris's  chemist^  does  not  serve  him  so  well 
as  hia  photography ;  instead  of  admitting  candidly  tiiat  we 
do  not  know  the  r^  cause  of  the  variations  in  senativeness  of 
iodide  of  silver,  he  attempted  to  explain  it,  by  assuming  that 
the  ordinary  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  was  composed  of  e<jua1 
equivalents  of  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  that  the  insensitive 
iodide  of  chemists  was.  composed  of  equal  equivalents  at  iodide 
of  rilver  and  iodide  (rf  potassium,  and  that  the  preGq>itate  pro- 
duced by  adding  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  nitnte  of 
silver  was  a  biniodide,  contusing  two  equivalents  of  iodide  to 
one  of  silver.  The  oror  of  assuming  that  bodies  in  which 
chemists,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  present  uialytical  pro- 
cesses, can  only  detect  the  elemeuto  Ag  and  I,  with  some- 
times a  mere  traoe  of  extraneous  matter,  oonast  respectively 
of  AgI+AgO.NO( 

Agl  +  Kl 

Agl, 

IS  very  serious,  and  tends  greatiy  to  weaken  one's  respect  for 
the  oUier  branches  of  sdence  in  which  Dr.  Norris  speaks  so 
authoritatively.  On  the  suliject  of  the  retention  of  the 
invisible  image,  the  author  stated  that  dry  collodion  plates 
possessed  the  singular  proper^  of  gradually  returning  to  their 
original  oondit4^  if  kept  in  darkness  for  some  time  lAer 
exinmre.  Damp  and  otlwr  oanaei  fiunlitated  tins  return;  and 
various  ohunical  vapours  also  had  a  deleterious  effect  tm  the 
plate,  and  thus  it  was  not  advisable  to  delay  development  Icmger 
than  absolutely  necessary.  Under  the  head  of  devel<^ment, 
the  author  stated,  that,  with  inferior  plates,  gallo-nitrato  gave 
more  certain  results  than  pyn^allic  acid.  With  the  latter 
deroloper,  five  minutes  was  atf^nloib^th&finatfifHmglii  ^ 
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time  which  should  bei  spent  over  this  part  of  the  operation. 
The  employmeat  of  ammonia  in  the  cdlodion,  in  order  to 
brii^  about  the  deored  porontrr  or  rottennea  of  the  film  (as 
reoommended  in  the  preeent  number  of  Uie  "  PmnoaHAPHic 
NEW8,"p.233),waBBpolcenofver7&Tounb^.  Dr.  Norris  stated 
that  the  ooUodion  modified  in  this  mannfir  should  contain  more 
iodide  and  pyrozyline  than  usual.  In  oonclunon,  the  necessity 
of  conductiDg  the  development  in  a  moderately  warm  room 
was  inusted  on;  and  in  cold  weather,  artificial  heat  was  reoom- 
mended to  be  appUed  to  the  plat«s  and  sdutions.  After  the 
reading  of  this  oommunication,  tt  discussion  took  place  in 
wludi  the  cndit  of  having  sogneated  the  existence  of  the  above- 
mmed  nlver  oompounds  ms  owmed  for  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  hv 
Mr.  ShaAolt.  A  paper  iras  next  read  hv  Mr.  Humaford, 
"Ob  an  ixaa  printing  process."  This  is  a  nuxufioation  of  the  ink 
proeeu.  Paper  is  ust  floated  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potaasa,  ammonia,  citrate  of  iron,  gum  arable,  and  sugar.  A^r 
exposure,  the  picture  is  to  be  fixed  by  soddng  in  water,  and 
then  toned  and  devejoped;  tlus  latter  part  of  the  process  is  one 
which  somewhat  entitles  it  to  the  attention  of  photographers, 
inannuch  as  many  tints  may  be  produced :  gallic  acid  gives  a 
mum,  sroia  tint;  chloride  of  gold,  applied  previously,  ^ves  a 
purple  colour ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  blue  picture ; 
and  aaUs  of  manganese,  copper,  uxminm,  &c.,  each  gives  a 
piotnre  having  a  peculiar  tint. 

BlBMIVQHAH  PHOtOOBAFHIC  SOCIETT. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society.  Dr.  Haines  read  a  mper  on 
the  "TJsea  and  Abuses  of  Photography."  He  pointed  out  in 
detul  the  various  valuable  and  useAiI  applications  of  the  art : 
ituch  as  portraiture  and  landscape  pbot<^7aphy :  its  application 
to  various  branches  of  the  physical  soienoes,  to  poUoe  purposes, 
&c. ;  aoA  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  various  abuses  of  the 
arL  Undfv  this  head  be  classed  the  appropriation  of  the  title 
"photographic  artist"  by  persons  who  tuid  no  knowledge  of  art 
or  science ;  ohei^  portraits,  2d.  being  mentioned  as  the  price 
at  which  photc^n^phio  portraits  might  be  obtuned  at  some 
places,  6d.  extra  being  ohai^  for  colouring  t^em  The  in- 
decent and  demcoalinng  pictures,  on  whkAi  the  "  PHOTOOBIFHIC 
Nbws"  has  recently  been  obliged  to  animadvert  in  strong 
language^  were  mentioned  as  another  abuse  of  the  art ;  as  also 
was  tbe  habit  of  Sunday  vending  which  it  engendered  amongst 
photographers.  As  remedies  to  the  above  state  of  things,  the 
author  urged  the  formation  of  photographic  societies,  holding 

K nodical  exhibitions.,  reading  papera  before  the  Birmingham 
lotogr^hic  Society,  and  ' contributing  pictures  to  its  albumu 
Mr.  Edwards  lemariced  that  the  practice  of  pirating  photo- 
graphs, and  lelKng  nduoed  phi^ognphio  eopiss  of  them,  was  an 
"abase "of the  art  which  caUed  for  snppresdon:  one  or  two 
notnioiis  instaiioes  of  such  ^ru^irere  mentioned. 


Photoqeaphic  Society  of  Scotland. 
At  the  l&«t  meetiiur  of  this  society,  Mr.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on 
"IKsooverifls  in  Fbotography.'*  This  paper  was  little  more 
than  a  histny  of  the  ai^  with  a  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
nincipal  disooverera,  alphabetically  arranged.  Starting  from 
Dagnerre^  Nij^ioe^  and  Talbot,  whom  he  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank,  he  enumerated  their  principal  disooveries,  and  then 
strung  together  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture  of  persons,  who 
would,  doubtless,  he  much  surprised  to  find  themselves  in  each 
other's  company.  He  ooncluded  by  stating  tiiat  the  imi  pro- 
cess offered  one  of  the  most  glaring  oases  of  rs-discovery.  It 
originally  belonged  to  Beauregard ;  it  was  then  re-discovered 
ana  patented  in  this  country  a  year  after  publici^n  of  the 

Erocess;  then  re-discovered  and  published  as  new  after  the 
ipse  of  another  year ;  and  Ustly,  it  was  again  rs-disoorered  and 
puUisbed  as  new  a  fbw  mouths  ago. 


DEAD  BLACK  FOB  BRASS  WORK. 

[We  have  Teceived  from  numerous  correspondents,  whom 
ve  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  letters  on  the  above 
subject  in  answer  to  oar  inquiry  at  p.  228  of  the  "  Photo- 
OBAPHic  News."  Flrcm  them  we  baTe  chosen  the  fbUoving, 
KS  containing  the  moit  weAil  infbnnation.^ 


The  dead  black  for  brass  work  is  easily  prepared,  by 
dissolving  shellac  in  metiiylated  spirits  of  wine,  ajid  adding 
thereto  a  little  vegetable  black.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
proportions,  but  it  is  not  important;  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  tiiat  wit^  too  much  shellac  yon  will  get  a  glossy 
bhtck,  which  is  objectionable,  and  that  with  too  littie  the 
preparation  will  not  properly  adhere.  J.  H.  B. 


Procure  1^  oz.  of  native  black,  put  it  on  a  level  stone, 
rub  it  into  a  fine  powder,  mix  it  up  with  turpentine, 
and  grind  it  very  fine  (the  same  as  painters  grind  their 
ooloora),  then  put  it  into  a  pot  and  pour  <mio  it  J-  oz.  of 
japannera'  gold  size,  mix  it  well  np,  and  it  is  Teady  w  use ; 
it  ioay  be  put  on  with  a  camel  hair  pencil;  win  dry  in  Ave 
minutes,  and  be  finite  hard  in  one  hour. 

If  the  colour  is  too  black,  you  may  add  a  little  bronze 
green  powder  to  it,  and  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  above  ingredients  may  be  Bought  at  any  colour  or 
chonist's  shc^ ;  the  black  is  i£  lamps,  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  J.  B.  B. 


The  dead  black,  used  by  the  best  opticians  is  simply 
composed  of  very  itnely  ground  lamp  black  mixed  wit^ 
lacquer,  and  app&ed  cold.  The  work  should  be  preriou^ 
dipped  in  dilute  acid,  to  remove  all  trace  of  greasinees.  lo 
work  on  which  a  black  suriace  is  required,  without  the 
necessity  for  absolute  deadoess,  bichloride  of  platinum  is  used, 
being;  applied  with  a  small  brush.  After  a  sufficiently  deep 
tone  is  obtained,  the  work  should  be  washed  in  clean  water, 
dried,  and  brushed  with  a  soft  jeweller's  brush,  previously 
passed  two  or  three  times  over  a  cake  of  black  lead.  It  may 
then  be  laoqoered  in  the  OTdinary  manner  or  not,  acotffding 
to  what  may  be  required.  W.  11. 

The  best  dead  black  for  braas  work  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  (after  ti^g  the  lamp  black  with  spirit  Tamiah, 
as  recommended  in  Na  1  of  "PnorooRAPHio  News," 
which  I  found  to  fiul,  as  also  did  lavap  black  with  20  othor 
mediums)  is  (viz.) :  heat  black  japan  (not  the  ordinary 
japan)  carriage  varnish,  thicken  with  finely  ground  droji 
black,  on  a  glass  or  marble  slab,  then  thin  with  turpentine : 
the  proper  consistency  will  quickly  suggest  itself;  apply 
with  camel  hair  brush. 

I  have  found  this,  as  a  dead  black,  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired,  viz. :  hard,  quick  diying,  will  not  rub  off  or  shine 
on  friction  of  clotlu,  leather,  or  hands.      F.  W.  Evans. 


CEMENTED  GLASS  DISHES. 

Sir, — ^If  my  limited  experience  is  of  any  valne  to  your 
correBpondents,  it  is  at  your  di^osal.  I  have  made  several 
glass  baths,  and  have  had  one  in  use  above  nine  months ;  it 
seemB  to  answer  ereay  parpoae.  It  is  cemented  with 
CoUins's  elattie  glue  in  the  blowing  manoer :— First  grind 
or  make  roi^h  the  parts  to  be  cenented  with  emery  and 
water  on  a  mA  surface ;  then  make  the  pieces  tolerably  hot 
on  a  stove  (or  in  any  other  wa^) ;  sUghtly  melt  the  end  of 
the  glue  at  the  fire,  and  rub  it  on  the  edges  *,  press  them 
togetiier,  allowing  the  sides  to  project  a  little  over  the  ends ; 
let  them  remain  still  until  cold,  then  fill  up  the  md  with 
glue ;  put  the  bottom  on  the  same  way,  allowing  it  to  project 
a  little.  Should  it  at  any  time  become  leaky,  you  can 
slightly  heat  the  part,  and  it  will  re-cement  itself.  The 
glue  is  sold  by  leath^-aeUers,  or  whm  tilings  used  by 
EdioemaketB  are  kept.  G.  C. 

OLABS  DISHES. 

Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  George 
Eddowes  at  p.  214.  In  common  with  many  of  my  photo- 
graphing friends,  I  have  frequentiy  complained  m  the 
wasteful,  expensive,  and  umeoesBaiy  vridth,  and  sbvenfy 
nuke,  oftfae  present  dasa  of  glaas  baths.  Uave  tried  all  tiie 
beet  shops  in  Londtm,  bat  <^^^^^^l^^^^^[^. 
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iho  wmctl  rongb,  Bhort,  and  ahsurJlt/  tcide  glafis  baths. 
Well-made,  and  nicely-sliaped  porcelain  and  gutta-percha 
baths  are  to  be  had,  and  why  not  ghm  ones  also?  which 
photograi)hera  much  prefer.  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
amateurs  if  the  attention  of  the  glass  trade  be  called,  through 
yom  colamns,  to  this  dosideratum. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
eemnt,   iEISNRT  Bosvs. 

GELATINE  PAPBft. 

Sib,— On  reading,  in  vol.  t  p.  205  of  the  "  PitoToonApnic 
News,"  "Suggestions  for  tfio  Employment  of  Gelatine 
Paper  in  Photography,"  another  use  for  it  ocCflrred  to  me, 
yit.y  to  line  the  wliole  or  pttrt  of  the  window  of  ray  operating 
room  with  dark  orange-colourcd  gelatine  paper  in  place  <» 
the  yeUow  calico  I  have  used  hitherto,  which  constantly 
fades.   The  following  queries  saggest  themadrea : — 

1.  Would  it  not  be  aDout  a  tiwe  of  the  price  of  coloured 


2.  Would  it  not  be  as  effectual  hi  excluding  the  chemical 
rays,  at  the  eame  time  admitting  sufficieot  light  ? 

3.  Would  there  be  any  fear  of  its  fading  or  curling  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  eun^s  rays  ? 

4.  Where  can  it  be  obtained,  and  what  is  tJie  priee  of  it? 

B.  O.  F.  S. 


ANSWEES  TO  MlNOB  QlJEEIES. 

Ozkze  FOR  Fapeb  Fosititbs. — Our  flsteemed  oomspond- 
ent,  wlio  answered  an  inquiry  cm  the  above  ni^ect  in 
our  fourteenth  number,  p.  167,  has  forwarded  some  stereo- 
grams, glazed  as  there  recommended.  We  have  carefully 
examined  them,  and  compared  them  with  highly-glazed  [pictures 
by  other  artists,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  tlie 
process  to  our  readers  qs  being  capable  of  producing  as  glossy  a 
Burfiice  as  may  be  desired. 

DiBTT  Yellow  AppeabascS  ok  Posittvb  Phikts.— 
AmatevT  has  tried  the  positive-printing  process,  given  at  p.  86 
of  the  **  PittOTOQRAPHic  News,"  with  much  saccess,  the  tints, 
when  first  put  into  the  water  after  toning,  being  nearly  perfect; 
but  Boraetimes  during  the  washing  the  paper  turns  of  a  dirty 
opaque  yellow  colour  when  looked  through.  This  appearance 
is  freipently  mot  with  in  all  the  usual  printing  prooesses,  and 
is  caused  by  the  hyposulpUita  of  nWer,  which  is  formed  in  the 
txnes  of  the  pa|>ar  when  first  immersed  in  the  hypo,  bath,  not 
being  dtssolTOd  out  ^Sj  the  hyposulphite  so^  and  then,  in 
the  subsequent  operations,  decomposing  spontaoeoudy  with  the 
formation  of  sulphide  of  silver,  which  remains  in  an  insduble 
form  in  the  pores  of  the  paper.  Knowing  the  cause,  the 
remedy  is  obvious :— Increase  tne  strength  of  the  hypo,  batli, 
and  allow  the  priut  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  immereed  in  ii. 
We  have  also  found  that  soaking  the  print  in  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  common  washing  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water,  between 
the  toning  and  fixing  bath,  to  be  very  eefectual  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  these  stains,  whilst  it  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  ease  or  certainty  of  the  other  parts  of  the  process. 

NE0.4TIVB  DBTELOFiya  SoLUTIOUT  FbBPASSD  WITH  IrOX 
— J.  H.  B.,  IF.  B.  W.,  and  othert.  The  foUowing  is  Mr.  Hard- 
wich's  formula  for  the  above  solution,  referred  to  by  "An  Ama- 
teur "  in  a  previous  number  of  the  "  Photoobaphic  NjtWS :"— 

  12  grains. 

  6  „ 

f.      ...        11  drachma. 

  4  „ 

PaePABATrON  op  PrUE  PbOTOSULPHATE  op  IfiON.—  W.  S.  B- 
Boil  dilute  sulphuric  acid  snd  iron  together  until  the  acid 
is  saturated ;  boil  the  liquid  with  iron  filings  in  a  narrow-necked 
flcsk  till  the  crystallising  point  is  attained,  and  strain  through 
a  filter  moistened  with  water,  into  a  vessel  rinsed  out  with  a 
little  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  prevents  the 
nitrate  from  becoming  turbid.  The  mnnel  must  have  a  very 
long  neck,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Tiie  crystals, 
they  form,  are  left  to  drain  upon  a  funnel,  then  rolled  backwards 
and  forwards  between  bibulous  paper  till  they  no  longer  wet  it,  and 
dried  upon  paper  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80°.  When 
W3ll  dned,  they  remain  permanent  for  a  long  tame  in  drv  air, 
and  for  a  tderwly  long  time  in  damp  air. 


Protosulphate  of  iron 
Acetate  of  soda  ... 
Beanfoy's  acetic  add 
Water   


TO  C011BESP0]S'I>ENT8. 
^ir  Some  comptniiiU  having  been  niftdc  by  our  snbscribcra  at  (o  the  non- 
reeclpt  of  tlic  "  PnoTooRAPiiic  Nbwh,"  Uw  piibU-ihers  beg  rr*[irnniIlT  lo 
Mliry  U>«t  QTcry  care  ia  taken  on  Ibetr  part  to  taiann  pnctoal  and  coroct 
dtopatch.  AH  oampliilDta  ahookl,  tberefbre,  be  made  to  ttte  Poet  OOoo 
autborillca. 

H.  E.  N.— Wo  are  Sony  yon  atntcJ  that  j-onr  leftcr  was  not  titlendeil  tar  pnb- 
llcflilon,  M  0ier«  waj  much  Inlereatinx  and  vBleaMa  oMtter  la  Ifc  Hay  we 
make  •ome  acMkaw  and  litaert  them  bi  Um " Paoweamio  NKwaT" 
Wo  tbliUc  that  [T  ttae  qnestioa  yon  railed  In  the  fonner  pt^  of  yonr  letter 
waa  TaiTly  dtacuawML  It  would  prove  of  prcat  bitoresL 

A.  B.— Perhapa  gam  benzoia  diuoWed  Jn  benzol,  would  newer  the  pmeee 
of  Vttniltt)lii#  fflaaa  peiriUTe«,  M  B«  to  make  tlw  pov^  eotovra  bHe  pnw 

P.  W.  E.— Thenka  for  tbe  InformaUon.  Wo  wIU  look  nor*  eaiefoUr  at  yonr 
plcfuros. 

T.  BARBifr.— We  are  oUflged  for  fhe  mgffeftfm  aa  lo  Oe  Uaok  Tamtah. 
Other  coTreapondcnti^  yon  will  aet^  bare  howsnr  aanealed  plaM  wbldt 
will  anawar  kU  the  parpoica  desired. 

P.  Ix>Oi:t.— 1.  The  bUink  fhint  la  fur  an  extra  leaa.  \  f.  Wc  will  aee  If  we  tan 
giTP  a  deaerfption  of  It   a  A  tvin  Icna  eatnera. 

A.  E.  X— The  thickiMaa  of  the  gbui  mnct  bo  allowed  for  either  in  focoarinff 
or  MHne  other  way.  In  woddnf  with  the  calotype  in  tbe  open  tlx.  It  & 
customtiry  to  take  Mveral  cnniera  bocks,  each  oonfalnlog  two  ahccta  of 
lensItlvB  paper;  In  defatrlt  of  tbcac,  tbe  |iaper>  can  be  changwt  ta  a  dark 
ba?  Uirown  over  the  head  and  shouldera,  or  by  ean^iSgltt  ki  any  ifavk 
comer  of  a  cellar  or  out-hooae.  We  have 'always  net  with  the  grcalatt 
civHity  al  fkrm-houscs  whou  wc  have  aekcd  fur  the  rcqnUte  accoiumoda- 
tlon,  -  in  many  luitancoi  rcfh»h:nent  bchig  oonrteoncly  oSenA  na. 

W.  C— We  cannot  endorae  yonr  Mdnlons  that  the  redeTdinliu'  aolotlOB  In 
Um  alabastriiiB  preocae  aanaaaarily  deatroya  the  liatf  tonaa  of  tbe  piclRre. 
and  cause*  It  to  taniiah  In  a  few  montba. 

NxvA.  -  Some  of  our  best  pletiuea  have  been  tdnn  bi  the  open  air.  In  fiw 
ahadaw  of  a  wall  or  tmb. 

3.  F.  L.— W«  cannot  help  yon  more  than  by  noentneadliis  yoa  to  adTcrtiao 
for  the  kind  of  Bttoation  yon  want. 

W..  H.  W.-  We  cannot  hnaglne  the  eaaae  <rf  the  dtaeohntflon  yoo  apeak  of: 
does  it  not  disappear  h)  th«  ibOiw  betb7  Umy  thaaka  for  t£e  infiKBiaOaB 
In  your  note;  we  wltl  avail  ourscTvea  of  It  We  ahall  be  TCrj-  pleaaed  to  aee 
the  views  yon  promise  to  send. 

H.  N.  T.-Tbe  pktute  la  arcry  bad  one,  sod  kMkaaslf  tt  had  been  fnwHIrH 
hi  an  alkaliRO  bath.  jUd  aoctic  add  to  the  nltntB  bath. 

PvaoGALuo  A<;)D.-nie  an  old  collodion  nnfl  tlie  following  dcveltuiine  sole- 
tion:  PyroK^  aeM,  a  trndns;  glacial  acetic  acfd,  1  drachm;  idcohoL  1 
drachm;  wMcr,  1  oanee;  and  fix  with  hypoarfnhlta  of  Md«.  We  riiall  be 
very  pleaaed  to  receive  an  acmont  of  yonr  eiddUdm.  Pleaee  liinrttdUst 
.  your  earliest  convcnleiiee. 

T.  Swrrn.  -The  fault  you  mention  h  a  very  oommon  one,  and  wqoIreB  gnat 
RkiU  to  overoMno.  Try  exposing  for  a  little  longer  tbho. 

A.  O.  a-Welhhiklt  win  do,  but  yen  hid  bettor  t>y  It,  as  It  Is  ao  rinple. 

F.  J.-L  The  cause  of  tlie  niark  on  your  collodion  pute,  the  ^pe  of  the 
piienmatlc  holder.  Is  owing  to  the  mwqual  ctapwanon  of  the  «llMr,  the  put 
o\-er  the  holder  evaponUliig  In  a  different  ratio  from  tbe  nnt  9.  Common 
watormaybe  need  as  yen  propoae,  bat  there  la  aUiUe  UaMlUy  to  atrfoa. 
3.  Gum  arable  has  been  propoaed  aa  a  vamlsh  fox  coUodkn  McbireiL  bat 
the  objection  la.  the  injury  done  to  it  If  wetted. 

CAPTira,B.A — We  prefer  a  sqoaic  camera.  The  direetlen  of  the  lonZMt  ride 
of  Hie  plate  can  alwi^  be  managed  by  kmerOwBe*  to  At  dark  allda.  We 
cannot  recoumMid  any  »Uce  to  bur  ^aas.  Host  htrgo  hooscs  woufal  allow 
you  to  pick  It  out  yoaTsdr,  or  would  Aimge  scratchaiTpliitos, 

J.  W.  W.— Your  plan  of  prtntfaia  la  aa  good  aa  those  In  enlinary  nae,  bnt  not 
8ogD0dastheoiieetveaa*p.W.  Tin  ookmr  of  tin  taideaedr  print  la  bnd. 
but  tlie  ucgaUve  la  good. 

Ak  Akatbcs.— The  process  Is  not  a  good  one.  See  answer  lo  3.  W.  W, 

T.  S.  Shkxbd  —Wo  have  never  tried  the  lenses  you  name,  and  so  wooM  not 
like  to  clve  an  opUiSon.  They  are  not,  however,  oooldaed  very  good.  A 
portrait  oomUnatioii  will  answer  best  ftir  copying  and  entarrintr 

H.  DouBUDAV.— Received  with  thanks,  bnt  too  late  fw  examination. 

F.  H.  W.— You  received  (Mar  eauMHe  bisUad  of  proper  ftued  nltralc  of  diver 
Evaporate  it  down  to  half  Its  bulk,  and  ose  It  lor  printing. 

P.  Q.— We  caimot  heM>  yon  ftarUicr  than  bf  reeonunMii&r  yon  to  obtain 
caulogues  of  powder  colours  Awn  aU  who  advettlaei  and  uorchaaa  ftua 
tbotc  wliich  contain  tho  proper  thita.  Eadt  maker  gives  tbe  WOs  a  dtflbreut 
name  and  number. 

CLCiurca.— We  Intend  to  complete  the  first  volome  of  Ad  •*  Protoosuvir 
Naws"  In  36  numbers;  itwiUlHtve  a  fUl  index.  We  wDttUnk over  your 
other  suggestions.  WiU  you,  hi  the  memi  tbne,  asdst  na  with  your  ex- 
perience 111  tlie  dlfll^rent  piooesacs  F 

J.  H.-If  the  spot  bo  merely  an  opaqno  auManoeln  the  bIsss,  or  an  alrbnbble. 
It  will  not  hurt;  but  If  there  be  veto*  In  the  iJaas,  they mMit  iiueifm 
scnously  with  tha  definition. 

N.-\Ve  suspect  your  bath  to  In  fhnlt;  add  acetic  nrfd  lolt  Try  the  plat o 
cicanbi;  solution,  described  at  p.  UM. 

D.  F.  L.— 1.  The  leases  mnet  be  pnraUd.  S.  Wa  do  not  mite  nadorstana 
your  qnciy,  bat  there  would  bo  no  diffleulty  la  gettlw  what  yoa  want 

W.  Beid.  -We  know  nothing  more  of  the  f^f  l»t  wlwt  to  uu^Uicd  hi  the 

PBOTOoRAPRia  Naws." 
P.  M.-L  Wa  know  of  no  Dkdy  cause  for  the  spots  yon  nOr  ta  i.  Try 
^latine  pwer  or  the  '*  crystal  medltun,"  as  advertised 

E.  PKPPEn.-Yoursointlen  for  deaidng  pUtea  Is  pretty  good  i  but  faftiiM  to 
the  one  given  at  p.  168. 

W.  WooDFOBD,— Received  with  tlianks.  In  oar  next 

CommonicationB  decHncd  wHh  thanks:— P.  A.— A  PrtoteR—rrenluni,— 
H.  A.  P.-Pyroxyllne.— H.  Q.— Camera  Suni—L.  M.  K.— X.  Y  Z. 

The  Information  requhed  by  the  followfa*  correspondents  la  cither  such  aa  w« 
are  unable  lo  give,  or  It  has  aweared  in  reeent  munbera  of  the  "  Photo- 
ORAPBic  News  :"-DIfllcoUy.— A  Subscriber.— A,  Q.  -  Patienoe.— Old  Fho*. 

,  P;p^'^-;^E.H.-R«a.--H.T.F~aalltoo.-a.ioawSr^^^^ 

^J^^'-7^iSi—^r.^^:^irS-^^^  *  L-AnAinatenr-E.  H.— 
W.  D.— Euseblna— C.  R.— A.  E.  X.-H.  C.K, 


V  AU  edibnial  oommtmlcatlonB  shoald  be  addretted  to  Mr.  Onooctt  ear* 
fcr  th.  Editor,  if  «ddn«ed  to  the  o^B^iP^^  n^eO  llW^ 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY* 

On  ihe  subject  of  composition,  -we  bare  often  expressod  an 
ouuion  in  these  pages  that  it  was  BcaTcol7  ap^icable  to 
photography :  and  np  to  the  present  time,  we  see  no  reason 
for  changing  our  opinions  ; — on  the  contrary,  we  And  that 
what  we  have  bo  often  said  on  the  subject,  is  fully  endorsed 
by  many  of  the  best  art  critics  in  the  country.  Composition, 
j^perly,  is  of  that  class  which  Rejlander  introduce  by  his 
picture  of  the  "  Two  Ways  of  Life,"  and  -which  Bobinson 
has  Bubseqaently  so  succeeafully  followed. 

In  large  pictures  composed  of  several  negatives,  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  tact  and  ingenuity  required,  which  is  not 
ao  oeccasar^  wheu  the  pictore  1b  taken  at  once.  In  the  Ex- 
hibition this  year  there  are  very  few  large  compositions: 
we  find  that  there  are  new  faces  in  the  Aeld,  while  the  old 
champions  of  corapoaition  are  barely  repreaentod.  We  may 
here  state,  tliat  it  is  with  great  regret  wo  learn  that  Mr. 
Robinson  has  been  estremely  ill  during  the  last  few 
months ;  and  to  this  wo  may  attribute  the  fact  that  he  has 
nothing  new  in  the  present  collection.  As  we  have  already 
noticed  his  productions  at  great  length  on  previous  occasions, 
we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  more  than  merely  name 
them  here;  the  chief  are — "Fading  Away,"  "She  never 
told  her  Love,"*and  the  "  Red  Riding  Hood"  series.  It  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  so  few  pictures  here  by  Rejlander. 
His  compoeitidns  are  smaller  and  less  ambitious  than  his 
"Two  Ways  of  Life;"  he  is  extremely  happy  in  catching 
the  peculiarities  of  low  life,  and  is  very  successful  in  ren- 
dering them.  But  when  we  sec  low  life  in  all  its  broad 
features,  as  it  actoally  exists,  we  see  how  it  differs  £rom  tiie 
clever  conventionalities  with  which  some  good  artists  invest 
it  in  comic  journals.  As  an  instance  of  the  undestrabteness 
of  representing  things  as  they  really  arc,  we  may  mention 
his  composition  of  one  of  the  coaracters  in  the  "  Seven  Ages 
of  Man"  (2),  the  subject  illustoated  is— "The  Infant  Mewhug 
and  Puking  in  the  Nurse's  Arms this  selection  is  not  at 
all  happy.  "NVhen  this  subject  is  treated  by  the  artist  and 
dranghtsman,  the  grosser  characteristics  are  toned  down, 
while  in  the  photographic  composition  we  have  merely  the 
unpleasant  picture  of  the  child  uterally  fulfilling  the  poet's 
description.  ^Vhile  looking  at  this  picture  in  the  exhibition- 
room,  we  overheard  a  lady  criticising  it,  and  she  seemed  to 
embody  in  a  few  words  a  most  expressive  and  a  most  em- 
phatic criticism  when  she  uttered — "What  a  disgusting 
picture ! "  Such,  wc  conceive,  would  be  the  expression  of 
many.  The  picture  "AVell?"  (154)  is  that  of  an  old 
^  pedagogae  listening  to  the  scholsjr  aa  he  stumbles  over  hig 
unp^feetly-leamea  lesson.  The  expression  of  the  old  man 
as  he  mends  his  qnill,  listening  to  the  broken  ntteranccs 
of  the  boy,  is  inimitable,  whue  Ae  unhappy  look  of  the 
pa^l  is  aamirable.  The  "  Scripture  Reader  "  (183)  is  per- 
haps a  more  interesting  subject  than  any  of  the  others: 
the  idea  is  thoroughly  English,  and  will,  we  fancy,  appeal 
to  the  fedingB  of  many';  though  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
ception, there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  unanimity  on,  the 
p«rt  of  the  models  to  enable  the  artist  to  do  justice  to 
his  idea.  The  old  man  scarcely  represents  the  character 
of  a  listener,  wliilo  the  old  woman  appears  too  intent 
upon  her  spinning.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior, it  bears  all  the  marks  of  Rejlander's  ingenuity,  and 
the  jjay  of  the  lights  and  shadows  is  admirably  given. 

*  Continued  from  pngv  331. 


Should  any  amount  of  success  ever  be  attained  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  photographic  art — vq  scarcely  think  it 
ever  will — we  must  look  upon  Rejlander  as  th6  first  who 
gave  an  impetus  to  it. 

Of  all  the  perpetrations  we  have  ever  seen  in  composition, 
we  think  we  must  give  Truofit  Broths  credit  for  hav- 
ing executed  some  of  the  worst.  They  are  very  bad  pho- 
tographs, and  as  oompomtions — ^if  soch  a  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  them— they  are  really  ridiculous.  These  artists  have 
attempted  l^  means  of  plu>t(^[raphy  to  give  us  some  pictnres 
of  country  me.  This,  as  all  our  readers  know,  is  a  class  of 
subjects  which  finds  great  fitvour,  both  with  artists  and  the 
public  generally.  But  the  pictures  by  Truefit  Brothers  have 
neither  sentiment  nor  form  m  them ;  indeed,  there  is  an  abso- 
lute absence  of  that  naive  simplicity  which  is  the  charming 
characteristic  of  pictures  of  rural  life.  The  reason  of  this 
is  plain,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
compcaitiou  in  photography.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  models  are  genuine  country  children ;  but  then,  as  photo- 
graphic models,  they  are  told  to  assume  a  class  of  sentiment 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  understand  or  appreciate, 
:  and  which,  as  a  matt^  of  course,  they  fail  to  personate.  To 
meet  with  anything  like  success,  they  should  be  subjecteil  to 
many  months'  training  ere  they  attempted  to  rejo'csent  any- 
thing. "  The  Granny's  Lesson  "  (10)  is  not  t^  thing  the 
title  implies ;  it  is  simidy  an  old  wtoiau  sitting  outside  of  a 
wooden  shed,  by  the  side  of  whom  there  is  seatM  a  cUId  with 
its  arms  stifily  placed  on  the  "  granoy^s  "  knee,  and  with  an 
expression  of  face  that  rather  portrays  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing his  likeness  taken,  than  that  which  the  piece  is  intended 
to  illustrate.  "  A  Shady  Bank"  (li)  is  similar  in  charactei'" 
and  treatment  to  the  other ;  a  more  correct  title,  however, 
would  have  been  "  A  Hazy  Photograph."  Maudlin  stupidity 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  "  Queen  of  the  May  "  (23),  "  The 
Rivals"  ^29),  "The  Rtyected"  (35).  As  to  the  "Queen  of 
the  May,''  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  ideal  attempted  by 
this  simpering  representative  of  majesty.  As  to  "  The 
Rivals  "  and  "  The  Rejected,"  the  idea  is  simply  absurd,  and 
the  poses  and  arrangement  of  the  figures  are  more  like  bad 
Bti^^  conceptions,  than  scenes  from  actual  country  life.  And 
so  we  might  go  on  teriatim,  without  meeting  with  one  good 
feature  in  any  of  the  series  by  these  artists.  However,  we 
will  only  notice  two  more:  "  Ijie  Young  Fisher  Boys  "  (191), 
"  The  Village  Pump  "  (200).  Until  we  obtained  a  catalogne, 
we  could  not  concdve  what  the  picture,  "  Young  E^her 
Boys,"  was  intended  to  represent.  From  the  peculiar  angle 
at  which  the  Icgsofoneof  the  boyswcre  placed,  we  concluded 
that  it  was  a  scarecrow  attached  to  a  pole  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  away  birds,  but  the  representation  of  something 
very  unlike  water  corrected  this.  At  last,  puzzled  with  con- 
jectures, we  were  forced  to  consult  the  catalogue,  and  found 
that  the  title  was  aa  we  have  described.  "  The  Village 
Pump  "  is  so  badly  printed,  and  so  ill-arranged,  that  we  will 
not  waste  time  in  noticing  it.  Our  object  in  mentioning 
them  at  all,  is  to  show  the  necessity  for  naving  real  artists 
to  conceive  and  work  out  the  arrangements  of  compositive 
pictures.  It  cannot  f!ul  to  strike  the  reader  that  the  titles 
selected  are  such  aa  would  at  once  attract  the  attention 
of  the  curious ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  such  artists  as  Rej- 
landeror  Rolnnson,  the  subjects  might  have  beea  adeouately 
represented:  from  the  forgoing  remarks,  w^  need  nai^ly 
inform  our  readers,  that  Tni^t  Brothers  m^HNlod^Jds 
this.  DigitizeiJFy  ^VTOglC 

llien  Fenton  has  been  tempted  into  this  department,  wad, 
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for  a  "first  appeaiance,"  hiB  tnctures  are  not  so  bad,  Btill 
they  are  not  suca  as  ^eaae  ns.  With  regard  to  &b  atrange- 
ment  of  dreaa  and  interior  detail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  t&at 
Fenton  is  the  one  'who  ought  to  be  well  able  to  jdre  m  a 
correct  idea  of  the  hooaebold  economy  of  the  Orientals. 
Still  there  is  one  thing  which  does  much  to  spoil  ihe  whole 
of  these  studies,  and  that  is  what  we  baTe  repeatedly  urged 
on  those  photographers  vho  attempt  to  illustrate  eastern 
manners  and  customs,  viz. :  the  necessity  of  hariug  real 
national  types  as  models.  If  these  compositions  are  to  be  of 
any  use,  let  us  at  least  have  atBociated  with  the  dress  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  nation ;  and  let  the  physi- 
ologist have  equal  chance  with  the  costumier.  In  the  veir 
clever  phdtographs  of  Turkish  character,  which  W.  M. 
Grundy  exhibited  some  time  ago,  the  Tery  same  defects 
were  apparent  that  oro  to  be  soon  in  Fenton  ^s  pictures.  In 
these  pictures,  Fenton  has  not  succeeded  in  orercoming  the 
difficulty  of  copying  from  expreaaioDlesB  models, — a  difficolty 
to  which  we  have  often  allnded  in  connection  with  tins  sub- 
ject. A  most  amusing  circwnstance,  in  connection  witii  his 
picture  of  the  '*  Fasha  and  Bayadere"  (46),  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  '^tricks"  which  enables  the  compose  to  produce 
an  effect  is  too  palpable.  It  is,  indeed,  "  A  Feep  Behind  the 
Scenes."  If  the  visitor  wiU  very  closely  inspect  this  picture, 
he  will  find  that  the  strings,  which  are  intended  to  hold  up 
the  hands  of  the  female  figure,  arc  plainly  to  be  seen. 
This  is  a  peculiar  defect  in  many  of  Fenton's  Gompoeitiona : 
the  figores  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  hands  quite 
still  while  the  picture  was  being  taken.  In  the  picture 
"Betoming  from  the  Fountain  "  (59),  everything  has  been 
aacrificed,  as  far  aa  background  effect  goes,  in  order  to 
oatch  the  figure.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  spoils  the 
picture.  "Nubian  Water  Carrier"  (608)  is  the  beet  of 
these  series,  the  only  defect  is  a  little  mistinas  about  the 
hands;  alt(^tlier,  we  may  congratdkite  Mr.  Fenton  on  bis 
flrat  Attempts. 

(To  he  cotOiHued.) 


ON  THE  CAMERA  OBSCURA." 

BY  PH0FHS30R  PETZVAL,  OF  VIENXA. 

Tub  advantage  of  a  diai^iragm  before  the  lens  is, 
that  it  can  be  placed  so  as  to  admit  only  those  rays  of  a 
cylinder  whose  mtersectiona  correspond  to  that  part  of  the 
caustic  which  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  picture.  In 
order  to  convert  a  telescoinc  lens  into  a  tolerably  good 
camera  lens,  the  cylinder  of  rays  which  corresponds  to  an 
image  near  the  edge  of  the  field  must  be  treated  in  the 
manner  described,  and  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  deter- 
mined aec(»dingly.  With  a  lens  3  inches  iu  aperture,  and 
a  fooal  length  « 16  inches,  such  as  was  in  general  use  in  the 
early  period  of  dagiierreot?iHng,  the  diaphragm  is  beat 
plaoed  at  a  distance  of  S  inches  before  the  lens,  its  aperture 
bei^  1  inch.  The  imase  thus  obtained,  although  tolerably 
good,  will  not  be  of  uniform  sharpness;  in  tiie  centre  it  will 
perhaps  bear  ma^ifying  three  tunes,  whilst  at  the  edges  it 
will  barely  admit  <a  examination  with  the  naked  c^e.  In 
jxnnt  of  slurimeBa,  thcrefbre,  this  ^ure  b  at  least  three 
times  inferior  to  one  of  the  cameras  already  used  as  a  term 
of  comparison.  With  respect  to  illumination,  the  superiority 
of  the  OTdinaiy  modem  camera  is  still  greater,  for  since  the 
degrees  of  illumination  are  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  apertures,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  focal  lengths;  the  ratio  in  question  is  1  ;  19  nearly. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  modem  camera  has 
four  more  reflecting  surfaces  than  the  old  one ;  by  which 
means  almost  one-fifth  of  the  light  is  lost,  and  the  above 
ratio  diminished  to  about  1  :  16. 

The  safaetitution  of  an  achnnnatic  in  place  of  an  un-achro- 
Biatie  olfject-^kss  is,  b^ond  comparison,  the  most  important 
step  in  the  improvonent  of  the  camera ;  for  not  only  have 
the  pn^xrtiflB  of  sharpness  and  illumination  been  theroby 
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increased — ^the  former  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  7,  and  the  lattor 
even  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 40'^-battlieserioQBdciiectofseparated 
optical  and  chonical  foci  has  been  remedied.  Beskfee  thii, 

the  image  has  become  nearly  plane,  a  result  which,  it  in 
true,  might  also  have  been  obtiuned  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
achromatic  lens  by  means  of  the  same  method  of  blinding. 
Lastly,  the  field  has  become  almost  universally  lighted ;  the 
not  very  broad  zone  of  diminishing  inteneity  of  light  which 
still  exists,  is  due  to  the  blinding.  As  diaphragms  often 
produce  this  ddect,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  their  action 
more  closely. 

Around  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  with  a  radios  of  1  inch, 
conceive  a  circle  to  be  described :  its  circumference  will  be 
at  the  distance  ci  half-an-inch  &om  that  of  the  lens.  The 
diaphragm  at  the  distance  of  3  inches  having  an  aperture  of 
1  inch,  all  ^linden  of  rays  paaung  through  the.  same  will  be 
entirely  received  by  the  foiB,  jaonded  tiuir  axes  are  within, 
or  upon  tiie  circumference  of  the  above  circle,  and  the  oor- 
renMindinff  images  will  poeseas  the  ma-Timnm  intenaitj  of 
light.  The  rays  of  ev^  cylinder  vhoae  axis  meets  the  lena 
in  the  circumference  of  the  cirde,  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
the  instrument  at  an  angle  ni  18" ;  consequently,  everywhere 
within  a  field  of  36'*,  the  image  possesses  full  intensity  of  light. 
Again,  only  one  half  the  rays  of  those  cylinders  whose 
axes  exactly  graze  the  edge  of  the  lens  will  be  Euhnitted 
by  the  latter,  the  entrance  of  the  rest  being  prevented  by 
the  brass  mounting.  These  rays  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  26''  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  so  that  between  36" 
and  52°  the  intensity  of  light  in  the  field  will  diminish  from 
its  maximum  value  to  one-half  of  the  same.  Lastly,  the  lena 
will  admit  none  of  the  rays  of  the  cylinders  whose  axes 
meet  its  plane  at  a  distance  of  half-an-inch  &om  its  edge ; 
consei^uenthr,  between  52''  and  66°  the  intensity  of  l^bt 
diminishes  from  half  its  normal  value  down  to  zero<  'inuB 
when  aniform  light  is  required,  the  fi^  must  pot  exceed 
36" ;  in  other  words,  tia  focal  length  being  16  inches  1^ 
diameter  of  ^  circniar  ^cture  cannot  exceed  10  inches. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  instrument  with  which 
Daguerre  worked  when  he  made  his  beautiful  discovoy.  At 
that  time  silver  plates  coated  with  k^dine  wwe  alone  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  tune  of  expoenre  requinsd  was  bo  great— half- 
au-hour,  that  portrait-taking  was  next  to  impoesible.  Hence 
arose  the  demand  for  a  camera-lens  producmg  greater  illu- 
mination, and  equal,  or,  if  possible,  greater  sharpness. 
Sooner  or  later  practical  opticuuis  would,  no  doubt,  have 
sought  to  improve  the  camera  of  Daguerre  by  substituting  a 
convex-concave  in  place  of  the  pUno-convex  achromatic 
lens ;  for  tixQ  former,  treated  in  the  manner  above  described, 
possesses  several  advantages.  Sdwce,  however,  stepped  in 
with  more  efficient  means,  and  ProfiesBor  Fetsval,  after  a 
thorough  thetnretical  investigation  of  the  subject,  set  about 
oonstracting  his  firat  object-glaas,  destined  principally  for 
portrait-taking. 

In  so  doing  he  was  guided  by  the  following  conndera- 
tiona: — ^The  object-lens  of  a  telescope  has  only  three  concU- 
tions  to  fulfil :  Jirst,  to  possess  a  given  focal  length ;  second^ 
to  be  achromatic ;  and,  thirds  to  reduce  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion to  a  minimum. 

In  the  camera,  however,  the  number  of  the  conditions  is 
raised  from  three  to  eight,  five  of  which  have  reference  to  a 
much  more  complete  destmction  of  spherical  aberration,  two 
to  the  production  of  achromatism,  and  the  eighth  to  the 
position  of  the  focus.  Instead  of  three,  therefore,  oi^t 
optical  elements  are  requi^te,  the  choice  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  following  considerations : — Greater  illu- 
mination, one  of  the  desired  improvements,  can  only  bo 
obtained  in  two  ways — ^l^  enlarging  the  aperture,  ana  by 
diminishing  the  foc&L  length,  both  of  which,  hoirerer,  will 
result  from  employing  two  c<Hiverging  lenses  instead  of  one. 
These  lenses  must  of  course  be  achromatic,  and,  1^  tJieory, 
in  order  that  a  good  image  may  be  prodnmd,  th^  most  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  In 
order  to  form  the  eight  reqnisito-e^enteAartt^^^^-aeTen 
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lens  sttr&oea  and  (me  distance  m«f  be  sekoted.  Bj  this 
teleetion  the  flrat  lens  need  bat  present  time  snt&ees  to  be 
disposed  of^  so  that  its  oonstitoents  may  have  a  common 
Bumoe.  The  second  lens,  hoTcrer,  in  <Hrder  to  fbmish  the 
remaining  fonr  snrfacfis,  must  have  its  conBtitaents  separated, 
even  though  by  bo  doing  light  is  lost. 

In  accordance  with  these  data,  Professor  Pctzval  calculated 
a  ucw  object-tens  which  had  an  aperture  of  1^  inch,  and  a 
focal  length  of  5^  inches.  With  it  portraits  were  taken  in 
forty  seconde ;  in  point  of  illnminatiou  it  was  sixteen  times 
superior  to  the  camera  of  Daguerre,  and  its  imiu;es  were 
sharp  enough  to  bear  magnifying  twenty  times.  The  prin- 
cipal defects  of  the  new  camera  were  a  carved  image,  and 
liimted  field  of  view,  both  of  which  resulted  from  ma  em- 
ployment of  separate  lenses. 

With  respect  to  the  first  defect,  the  image  of  a  plane 
object  was,  according  to  iheoxj^  situated  in  the  hollow  of 
a  panboldd  of  rotation,  baring  its  vertex  a  radiasof  cnrra- 
ture  equal  to  7  8  inches.  In  ol^eot-glasses  afterwards 
conatrocted,  where  the  aportnie  was  increased  to  3  inches, 
tins  cnmtnre  was  softened  to  15  inches.  By  sacrificiug  a 
little  sharpDesB  at  the  edges,  too,  circumstances  gener^y 
famished  means  of  softening  tiiis  curvature  still  more. 

The  second  action  of  the  separated  lenses  deaerves  closer 
examination.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  h^  the  setting 
of  the  fiist  lens  plays  the  part  of  the  former  diaphragm, 
and  modifies  the  admission  of  light  to  the  second  lens.  As 
an  example,  let  ns  take  an  objeot-glaas  whose  two  lenses  are 
5^  inches  apart,  the  apertore  of  each  being  3  inches.  I^et 
the  focal  length  of  the  first  lens  be  16  inches,  and  that  of 
the  second  24  inches.  Then,  by  means  of  the  first  lens,  a 
cylinder  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  becomes  convrarted  into 
a  cone,  whose  vertex  is  16  inches  behind  this  lens ;  and  the 
plane  of  the  second  lens  intercepts  this  cone  in  a  circle  whose, 
dianuter  is  diminished  to  S  inches ;  the  same  is  true  approx- 
imately far  everj  otha  cylinder  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
instmment.  Around  the  centre  of  the  second  lens,  theidbre, 
let  ns  ocmeave  a  circle  of  ^-inch  radius  described ;  its  cir- 
cumference  will  be  at  a  distecce  of  1  inch  from  that  of  the 
lens,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  second  lois  will  admit  all  the 
raya  of  every  cylinder  whose  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the- 
inatrutoent  is  snch,  that  the  axial  ray  of  that  cylind^,  after 
passing  unrefracted  through  the  first  lens,  meets  the  second 
m  the  circumference  of  the  above  circle.  The  image  pro- 
duced by  such  a  cylinder,  therefore,  will  possess  the  same 
maximum  of  illumination  as  do  the  central  images.  But 
the  entrance  of  the  rays  of  other  cylinders  more  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  will  be  more  or  less  impeded ;  and, 
by  following  the  method  already  explained  in  the  case  of 
Daguerre^s  camera,  it  will  be  found  that  throughout  a  field 
of  101^  there  will  be  maximum  light ;  that  between  this  and 
a  field  of  SS*'  the  intensity  of  light  will  diminish  to  half  its 
wmnal  value ;  and,  lastly,  that  ue  whole  extent  at  the  field, 
beyond  which  is  darkness,  amounts  to  about  60".  These 
angles  correspond  on  the  picturee  to  drdea  whose  diameters 
are  3^  6^  and  10  inches  respectively. 

When  portraits  only  are  to  be  taken,  Uiat  is  to  say,  when 
a  oonrcct  ^cture  of  only  a  small  portion  of  Ihe  oljject  is 
desired,  this  unequal  distribution  of  light  is  of  no  ^;reat 
importance.  In  the  case  of  landscapes,  maps,  engravmgs, 
&c.,  however,  it  forms  a  serious  defect,  and  necessitatea  tiie 
use  of  diaphrt^ms,  not  only  to  distribute  tlie  hglit  more  uni- 
formly, but  also  to  diminish  the  infiuence  of  unequal  distances 
cf  objects,  and  to  soften  the  curvature  of  the  inu^.  The 
best  tdace  for  the  diaphragm  is  exactly  midway  between  the 
two  lenses,  and  1^  duniniabing  the  intensity  of  light  to  ^th, 
■^th,  or  to  T»th  of  its  full  value,  the  field  of  equal  illumina- 
tion may  be  increased  to  31*^,  whilst  the  two  zones,  wherein 
the  light  first  diminishes  to  hidf  its  normal  value  and  then  to 
zero,  may  be  made  much  narrowo*. 

The  modifications  applied  to  the  old  instrument  to  fit  it  for 
its  new  purposes,  had  for  their  olgect,  taincipally,  to  increase 
the  magnitude  of  tiie  field  and  theunirormity  of  its  illamina- 
tion,  and  conasted  in  a  diminution  of  the  distances  between 


the  twa  lenses,  and  of  the  spertnre  cf  the  second.  The 
object-glass,  constructed  carefully  with  a  nevof  fulftUingall 
the  new  oonditionB,  and  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Vienna,  consists  as  before  of  two  lenses ;  the  firat  has  an 
aperture  of  3  inches,  and  the  second  of  2  inches,  the  clear 
distance  between  the  two  being  1  inch,  llie  magnitude  of 
the  picture  is  the  same  as  that  corresponding  to  a  single 
achromatic  lens  of  2G  inches,  focal  length,  its  diameter  being 
20  inches ;  in  other  words,  the  field  amounts  to  42^,  and 
is  uniformly  lighted.  This  last  result  is  due  to  the  dimi- 
nished aperture  of  the  second  lens,  and  has  been  purchased, 
of  course,  at  the  expense  of  intensity  of  light.  The  curvature 
of  the  image  of  a  plane  object  is  smali,  its  radius  at  tho 
vertex  being  about  80  inches. 

'\Vith  iTespect  to  the  achromatism  of  the  two  lenses,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  ratio  between  the  indices  of  refractiou 
for  crown  and  flint  glsfls  is  not  constant,  but  vaiiea  with  the 
colour  of  the  ray,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  rays  of  all 
colours  cannot  be  niado  to  coincide  simultaneously  by  any 
arrangement  of  the  two  kinds  of  ghus ;  in  other  words, 
accormng  to  the  technical  expresuon,  a  certtun  chromatic 
aberration  of  the  secondary  spectrum  always  r^naios.  Lk 
the  telescope,  most  attention  is  paid  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
rays  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  without  iujurr  to 
the  picture  a  cc»iddemble  aberration  of  the  rays  at  the  violet 
end  may  exist.  These  rays,  however,  exert  the  greatest 
chemical  action,  whence  it  happens  that  the  object  lens 
of  a  telescope  ^ves  a  less  sharp  photographic,  than 
optical,  image.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opposite  end  of 
the  spectrum  were  most  attended  to,  the  photographic  pic- 
ture would  be  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  optical  one, 
and  in  both  cases  the  chemical  and  optical  foci  would  be 
separated.  In  constructing  the  new  object-glass,  the  wholp 
spectrum,  rather  than  either  end  of  it,  was  r^arded,  and  the 
most  active  chemical  made  to  coincide  apiaroximately  with 
the  most  active  optical  rays,  so  that,  for  a  healthy  eye,  the 
chemical  and  t^tical  foci  coincide. 

From  the  awve  exposition,  it  follows  that,  whilst  the  new 
camera  is  inferior  to  the  old  in  point  of  illumination,  it  far 
surpasses  the  latter  in  magnitude  of  the  field,  and  in  unifor- 
mity sharpness,  as  weU  as  of  illumination.  Whilst  the 
new  camera,  thei^re,  is  best  adapted  for  landscapes,  the 
old  one  may  still  be  used  whenever  a  brief  period  of  exposure 
is  desirable,  as  in  taking  pOTtraifa,  or  pictures  of  living 
animals. 


GENERAL  OBSBfiVATIONS  ON  FHOTOGRAFHIG ' 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BY  MM.    UAVANME    AND    A.  GIRARD. 

ON  SENSiTisiNo — (coitUnued), 
Of  the  Influence  of  Ote  Sti'englh  of  the  Bath — (continued). — 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  to  wliich  of  the  two 
elements  present  this  rapid  impoverishment  is  owing. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  taken  without  any  preparation,  and 
submitted  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  washed 
repeatedly  in  distilled  water,  and,  finally,  exposed  to  t^e 
full  ^are  of  the  sun,  it  presents  only  a  feeble  colouring ;  and 
as  silver  bath  is  not  altered  in  any  appreciable  manner, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  paper  itseU'  is  without  iuflnencc, 
and  that  it  takes  from  the  oath  only  the  quantity  of  silver 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  it  absorbs. 

It  is  not  the  sr.me  with  the  albumen.  Let  us  take  a  sheet 
prepared  with  this  substance,  pure,  without  addition  of 
soluble  chloride,  submit  it  to  tlie  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  then, 
having  washed  it  several  times  in  distilled  water,  expose  it 
under  a  negative,  and  we  shall  see  it  produce  a  very  clear 
and  vigorous  proof.  If  we  test  the  strength  of  the  bath 
before  and  after  the  parage  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  we  shall 
find  that  the  100  cufiic  centimetres  of  water  which  pre- 
viously contained  16  per  cent,  of  ulver,  no  longer  contain 
the  same  proportion.   We  find  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
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absorbed  has  been  8  cubio  centun^tres,  which  ought  to  have 
weakened  the  bath  to  the  extent  only  of  1*20  gramme  of 
nitrate,  wherees,  in  fact,  the  albumen  has  taken  up  S-65 
gnuniaes;  conaequently,  the  richness  of  the  bath  is  reduced 
to  1S*9  per  cent.  This  fact  also,  which  is  an  important  one, 
will  receive  further  consideration  when  we  treat  of  the 
theory  of  insolation.  But  our  analyses  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  albumen  deprives  the  bath  of  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrate  with  which  it  combines. 

Gelatine  and  starch  do  not  lead  us  to  similar  results ;  it 
is  well  known  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver  an  insoluble  combination,  and  if  both 
influence,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  do,  the  value  and 
colouring  of  the  proof,  it  is  by  combinations  which  form 
eventualTy,  or  under  the  luminous  influence,  and  which,  in 
any  case,  never  affect  the  proportions  of  the  nitrate 
bath. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  part  played  by  the  chloride 
from  the  p(unt  of  .view  under  ccnuideration.  Experiments 
made  on  pa|>er  salted  in  a  solntion  at  6  per  cent.,  without 
adcUtional  sizing,  and  roanipnlated  in  the  manner  described 
above,  ^ve  this  resnlt: — that  a  sheet  of  paper  44  x  67 
placed  in  contact  with  a  bath  measuring  180  cubic  centi- 
m^itree,  and  showing  a  richness  of  12*8:2  per  cent.,  robbed 
t^e  bath  of  S'lO  grammes  of  silver,  tc^ether  with  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  liqmd  (the  paper,  not  being  albumenised,  was 
more  porous,  and  absorbed  a  greater  quantity  of  liquid). 
These  10  cubic  centimetree  correspond  to  1-28  gramme  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  therefore  3'10  —  1*28  =  1'82  gramme  have 
been  alsorbed  by  the  paper  in  the  condition  of  cliloride. 
The  difference  here,  as  is  evident,  is  much  lees  than  when 
the  paper  is  both  salted  and  albumenised ;  it  is,  to  all 
appearance,  equal,  and  rather  superior  to  that  which  the 
^buraen  alone  produces. 

Thus,  tl^,  the  chloride  and  the  albumen  concur  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  bath  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  two  insoluble  combinations,  and  the  ^rodty  of  the  paper 
accelerates  its  diminution.  One  may  say  in  general  terms,  uiat 
a  sheet  simply  salted  impoverishes  the  bath  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  that  a  sheet  both  salted  and  albumenised  imporerishes 
it  to  twice  that  extent.  The  first  two  causes  done  need 
occupy  the  photographer,  because  they  change  the  richness 
of  thp  bath,  and,  by  consequence,  the  results ;  and  since,  as  we 
said  at  the  beginning,  the  rule  of  this  impoverishment  cannot 
be  stated  in  an  absolute  manner,  but  merely  the  method 
according  to  which  it  operates,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  on  photographers  the  advisability  of  adopting  this 
method  of  testing  their  baths,  which*alone  can  save  them 
from  the  causes  of  error  we  have  particularised. 

OfOte  Time  of  Contact  with  the  Silver  Bath.—We  have 
inquired  what  influence  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
paper  is  floated  on  the  silver  batn  can  have  on  the  oath.  The 
jiaper  imUbing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  according  to  the 
time  of  contact,  it  appeared  it  priori  evident  ^t  th$ 
absorption  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  greater  as  the 
time  of  contact  was  prolonged,  and  this  has  been  confirmed 
by  experiment. 

A  contact  of  one  minute  does  not  suffice :  in  this  period 
the  whole  of  the  soluble  chloride  can  scarcely  be  converted 
into  chloride  of  silver ;  hence,  relative  insensiMity,  streaki- 
ness,  and  spots  in  the  designs.  Five  minutes  ^ve  a  very 
gootl  result ;  fifteen  furnish  a  proof  verging  a  little  more  ' 
on  black  than  the  preceding.  We  thus  return  to  the  pre- 
ceding example;  and  it  is  established  that  a  more  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  the  bath  corresponds  to  an  augmentation 
of  richness  in  the  paper,  and,  conBe(^uentIy,  to  an  augmenta- 
tion of  <;leames8  in  the  proof — ^within  a  certain  limit,  of 
course.  Five  minutes  may  be  considered  the  normal  time ; 
and  if,  to  modify  the  prooft  famished  by  a  n^ative,  the 
operator  desires  to  alter  the  richness  of  the  proof  by  a  stay 
of  greater  or  less  length  in  the  bath  rather  than  by  using 
baths  of  variable  richness,  this  should  be  considered  the 
fixed  pcri(^  around  which  to  oscillate. 

{To  ht  eontinuei.) 


ON  CASEINE  FOE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

La  Lumiere  contains  the  following  on  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
cess discovered  by  M.  Duchochois,  (andg^venat  p.  183  of  the 
"Photooeaphic  News,")  for  subatituting  caserne  for  albu- 
men in  the  preparation  of  negatives,  after  theTaupenot  method . 

Caseine  oeing  unknown  to  a  great  many  photographs, 
we  will  briefly  make  them  ac<],uaiuted  with  its  properties, 
and  teach  them  a  very  economical  method  of  preparing  and 
preserving  it. 

Caseine  constitutes  the  azotized  part  of  the  milk  of  mam- 
miferoos  ammals,  in  wluoh  it  is  held  in  solution  by  a  small 
quantity  of  potaidi.   Cheese  is  almost  ratirely  composed  of  it. 

Although  M.  Ducfaodiois  has  given  instructiona  far  pe- 
paxing  soluble  casdne,  we  are  bonnd  to  dedwe  titat  muble 
caseine  does  not  exist.  Caseine  docs  not  dissolve  in  water. 
For  this  to  take  place  it  must  be  accompanied  an  alluli. 
In  that  case  it  is  no  longer  casfflne  that  is  held  in  solutiM, 
but  a  cateate. 

In  his  method  of  preparation  he  directs  the  precijatatiwi 
of  skimmed  milk  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Any  other 
acid  will  give  the  same  result — we  may  mention  more 
especially  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  acid,  wjiich  every 
photographer  possesses  in  his  laboratory. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  first  with 
acidulated  water,  and  secondly  with  pure  water,  we  advise 
its  solution  in  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  common  salt, 
substances  much  better  known  than  carbonate  of  baiytes* 
and  which  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  procured  anywhere. 
Sal  ammoniac  may  be  employed  just  as  eJficadonslj,  and  also 
nitrate  ofpotassa  and  iodide  of  potassium,  bodies  with  which 
photographers  are  already  familiar. 

After  filtedng,  the  solution  must  be  evaporated.  This 
solution  on  contoct  with  the  air  gradually  becomes  covend 
with  a  pellicle,  insoluble  in  both  acids  and  alkaUes,  and 
in  the  salts  just  mentioned.  It  is  this  pellicle  which  is 
formed  on  milk  when  heated.  AVhen  all  the  liquid  has 
evaporated,  the  caseine  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  an 
amber-coloured  amorphous  mass,  without  smell,  and  of  an 
insipid  taste.  Its  solution  is  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  acids. 
All  the  earthy  and  metaUic  salts  precipitate  it.  With  chalk, 
or  better  still  with  lime,  it  gives  an  insoluble  compound, 
which  is  employed  in  painting  in  distemper,  as  well  as  for 
preparing  a  mastic  susceptible  of  receiving  every  species  of 
painting  and  impression. 

It  is  under  the  form  of  caseate  of  lime  that  caseine  can 
be  best  preserved,  and  we  cannot  too  eamestly  call  Uie 
attention  of  photograi^iers  to  this  lact.  When  it  Is  desired 
to  disengage  the  caseine  required  Sex  use,  it  suffiees  to 
digest  some  Ints  of  the  caseate  of  lime  in  hydrochloric  acid 
or  vinegar.  The  operation  must  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  little  of  the  salt  shall  remain  undisaolTed. 
The  Uquid  must  be  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
care,  and  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  at 
once — as  otnerwise  it  will  very  hkely  happen  that  the  whole 
of  the  caseine  prepared  will  be  lost ;  for  this  substance  eamly 
putrifies,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  variety  of  products, 
with  the  liberation  of  an  insupportable  odour. 

The  following  method  gives  caseate  of  lime  most  abun- 
dantiy  and  economically.  Take  white  cheese  and  heat  it  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  such  a  way  that  after  a 
contact  of  several  hours  there  shall  be  a  littie  cheese  in 
excess.  E^ter  it,  and  pour  into  this  hquid  a  solution  of 
lime,  obtained  hy  the  immersion  in  water  of  a  small  quantity 
of  slaked  lime.  An  abundant  white  precipitate  composed 
almost  entirely  of  caseate  of  lime  will  be  obtained.  This 
precipitate  is  bid  on  a  cloth,  and  washed  with  abundance  of 
water,  and  left  in  the  air  to  dry.  AVhon  dry,  it  is  preserved 
for  use  as  required. 

Thccom^ition  of  casdne  is  the  same  as  albumoi.  In  100 
parts  by  weight,  it  contains,  according  to  Dumas  and  Gal  wi  a : 

Carbon   $8*60 

Hj-drogen    7-0.5 

Kitrogen   15'77 

Oxygen  ...  28^ 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Tub  French  Photographic  Society  organises  its  third  exhi- 
bition, in  a  special  aepartment  of  the  Palace  of  Industry,  of 
photographs  and  Troriu  connected  with  photography  in  any  of 
its  brancneB.  It  invites  boUi  native  and  foreign  photogra- 
phs to  send  pcturcs,  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Exhibition  will  take  place  at  the 
Palace  of  Industry  on  the  1st  April ;  and  it  will  be  closed  on 
the  15th  June  following. 

2.  Pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered,  with  all 
charges  pudf  to  M.  Martin  Laalerie,  rue  Drouot  11,  betwem 
the  Ut  and  the  15th  Mardi. 

3.  The  exhiibitor  dumld  send  m  note  ftt  (he  same  time, 
stating  tlu  number  of  objects  sent. 

4.  EzhibitoiB  must  protect  their  pictures  by  means  of 
frames  or  paase-partouts. 

5.  All  coloured  proo&  will  be  excluded,  as  well  as  those 
winch  give  evidence  of  haring  been  touched  "  in  such  a  way 
as  to  iQodify  the  photograph  property  so  called,  by  manual 
operations. 

6.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  append  their  name  and 
addreee  to  their  work. 

7.  Hie  mention  of  the  nature  of  the  n^;ative  process  cm- 
ployed,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet  collodion,  albumen,  &c.  &c., 
18  obligatory ;  and  any  additional  information  will  be  received 
with  pleasure. 

8.  Nobody  will  be  allowed  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he 
would  sell  bis  woric,  bat  he  may  ctmunnnicate  it  to  the  se- 
cretary, who  will  hold  Budi  information  at  the  service  of  the 
puUie. 

9.  No  incture  can  be  removed  nntil  the  closing  of  tlie 
ExhiUtion. 

10.  The  jury  amointcd  for  the  puqxKe  will  decide  what 
pictures  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition. 

11.  ricturea  must  be  removed  wi^iin  a  week  after  tho 
dosing  of  the  Exhibition. 


Critical  Poiitsa. 

Tifl  A  S  C  of  Piotagrapl^.  Tenth  edition,  with  additiom>, 
including  recent  improvements  in  the  Art.  London 
Stereoeoi^  Compai^. 
IThvn  we  wish  to  express  our  ideas  of  simpUcity,  the  most 
Utnial  way  of  saying  it  is—"  Oh !  it  is  as  plain  as  A  B  C." 
The  work  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  title,  as  it  is  in  reality 
an  A  B  C  of  our  art.  In  the  introdaction,  the  author,  in  the 
most  patronising  manner,  informs  us  that  he  "  will  not  rake  up 
his  Greek."  Fortunately  he  does  not,  a.s  he  thereby  spares  us 
a  great  infliction.  The  account  which  the  author  gives  of  the 
fiyxtem  of  photography  is  clear  and  understandable.  The  hint« 
on  the  Foritive  process  contained  in  the  opening  chapters, 
entitled,  "  Pr^ratory  Arrangementii,'*  "  Coating  the  llate," 
"M^ng  the  Plate  Sensitive,"  "Exposure  of  the  Plate,"  and 
Developing  the  Plate,"  are  such,  tl^t  if  the  unateur  only  ob- 
server them  he  is  almost  certain  to  achieve  a  success.  Should 
he,  however,  meet  with  Mlure,  by  consulting  the  chapter  of 
causes  and  effect(i,  entitled,  "  Failure  with  Glass  Positives,"  he 
will  be  almost  smre  to  mee^  in  tiiis  summary,  some  of  the  laws 
whioh  he  has  failed  to  observe.  "Wliat  we  have  said  of  the 
autiior's  trwbnent  of  tho  positivo  process,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  other  branches  treated  of.  In  fact,  as  a  simple  introduc- 
tion to  photography,  this  book,  in  the  hands  of  a  be^nner, 
would  be  the  "  right  book  in  the  right  place."  It  has  one 
great  advantage  over  many  similar  treatisei*,  viz.»  that  absence 
of  pedantic  technicalities,  which  are  only  undei^tood  by  those 
deeply  versed  in  chemical  and  optical  science. 


Siereogramt  of  EngUth  Scmery.    By  W.  Woodwabd, 
Nottingham. 

These  stereograms  illustrate  some  of  those  charming  little 
nooks  and  corners  of  rustic  scenery  with  which  this  country 
abounds.  In  his  selection  of  sites,  Mr.  Woodward  has  been 
exceedingly  h^py;  and  when  fae  has  attempted  to  photograph 


historically  interestmg  i>laces,  he  has  evidently  been  gtiided 
with  great  artistic  taste  in  ^ving  the  best  view  that  could  be 
obtuned.    The  process  by  whidi  they  are  obtained  is  the 

collodio-albumen ;  and,  judging  fVom  those  before  us,  we  doubt 
uot  but  that  they  are  among  the  best  specim'ens  which  have  yet 
been  obtained  by  it.  The  scone  in  "  Burghley  Park,  Stamford," 
is  a  very  fine  picture ;  and  the  photographer  has,  in  the  most 
suooessml  manner,  given  true  effect  to  the  water,  while,  at  tho 
same  time,  a  great  amount  of  definition  has  been  obtained,  not 
only  in  the  Iwckground  foliage,  but  also  in  tho  detail  of  the 
foregnnmd.  The  most  suocMsful  architectural  slide  is  that  of 
"Newsteod  Abbey."  His  lane  scenes  are  very  pretty,  and 
would,  we  doubt  not,  be  of  great  use  to  an  artist  as  studies  of 
rustic  scenery.  The  great  feature  of  the  series  is,  equality  of 
tone,  and  careftil  manner  of  treatment. 


COLOURING  POsmvES  ON  QLASS— (conftnued). 

Ckromo-Photograpks. — ^This  term  has  been  used  to  dedg- 
nate  a  class  of  pictores  in  which  the  cdours  are  made  so  to 

permeate  the  collodion  film  that,  when  viewed  from  the 
opposite,  or  glass  side,  tlie  tinta  are  sufhciently  brilliant, 

S resenting  a  non-inverted  coloured  picture.  In  using  this 
esignation  to  describe  these  pictures,  we  must  not  be 
understood  in  any  way  to  indorse  the  appellation,  wMch  is 
inappropriate  and  misleading.  We  refer  to  it,  because  we 
believe  the  term  and  the  process  have  excited  some  interest 
amongst  our  readers.  To  describe  the  method  of  producing 
this  result,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  &om 
a  valuable  work  just  published,*  and  then  add  some  oofiOTa- 
tiooB  of  our  own, 

"  The  mode  of  producing  Cliis  result  is  Bimple,  and  wh«n 
well  done  presents  somowhat  the  effect  of  enamelling  on 
glass.  It  depends,  in  tlie  first  instance,  however,  on  the 
collodion  film  being  permeable ;  this  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  ordinaiT  poutives  taken  with  a  collodion,' the  pyroxyhuu 
of  wUdli  has  been  nude  at  a  high  tempenlture,  thus  giving 
a  powdery  film.  This  permeable  film,  however,  is  best 
obtained  by  the  *  Alabastrine  Process ; '  and  the  best 
specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  non-inverted  coloured  posi- 
tives have  been  produced  by  it.  The  pcture  having  been 
varnished  and  coloured— and,  if  necessary,  varnish^  and 
coloured '  again  (a  little  extra  care  being  used  to  obtun 
brilliancy  in  the  carnations) — is  to  be  varnished  once  more 
with  a  'penetrating  varnish,'  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  haa  the  efTect  of  projecting  the  colour  thoroughly  into 
the  collodion  film ;  the  result  is,  that  the  positive  then 
viewed  from  the  glass  aide  presents  a  picture  as  vividly 
coloured  as  on  the  collodion  side." 

In  attempting  to  apply  this  process  to  ordinaiy  collodion 
positives,  certun  conditions  mnst  be  remembered.  Pimto- 
graphers  are  aware  that,  amongst  the  various  classee  of 
glass  positives— all  good  enough  of  their  kind — there  are 
two  possessing  very  distinctive  features.  The  first  is  in 
many  respeota  somewhat  allied  to  a  negative  in  character; 
its  intensity  is  obtuned  by  a  thick  deposit  of  reduced  silver 
in  the  lights.  In  the  second,  intensity  in  the  lights  is 
obtained  by  purity  of  colour  in  the  reduced  silver ;  tho 
deposit  is  uiin,  bat  of  a  pure  white.  A  picture  of  the  latter 
class — the  collodion  being  also  powdeiT  or  porous  in  toctnre — 
is  bcfit  suited  for  permeating  with  colour  so  as  to  produce  a 
non-inverted  picture.  As  is  stated,  however,  in  the  abovo 
extract,  by  far  tlie  finest  results  are  produced  by  applying 
the  process  to  alabastrine  photographs.  The  colourmg  is 
proceeded  with  as  we  have  described  in  fonner  chapters, 
with  powder  colours;  remembering  throughout,  however, 
that  the  tint  of  the  colours  used  will  be  somewhat  modified 
by  the  final  coating  of  "  penetrating  ramiah."  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  modification  can  only  be  learnt  by  expc- 


*  "Tti«  Principles  aud  Practice  of  Harmonious  Colouring,  oepcclollj  sa 
^plied  to  Pbotognpha."  FubUibed  M  the  "  Fbotooru-uig  Nxwh  Onicr," 
and  by  Newmui,  Soho-aijuaTC,  . 
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rience — in  some  colours  the  modification  being  in  depth,  and 
in  otheis  in  tone.  Some  of  our  correBpondenta  have  recom- 
mraded  the  use  of  turpentine  as  a  veumish  for  producing 
tiiese  pictures.  Wo  would,  however,  caution  our  readers 
against  its  use ;  for,  in  addition  to  producing  very  iraperiect 
results,  it  is  sure,  eventually,  to  spoil  thdr  pictures,  bj 
becomiog  discoloured  and  yellow.  These  puAurcs  shonM 
^ways  ha  taken  on  (K^bnrktt  glass,  and  soonld  be  backed 
with  velvet. 

Tbia  method  of  colourinff  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  onifonns, 
in  which  it  is  important  tbat  tiie  various  ornaments  should 
not  be  inverted  as  regards  right  and  left.  We  have  found 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  very  perfect  scarlet  coat  by  wnng  this 
method  on  an  alabastrine  photograph. 

COIX}URING    PAPEB    PHOTOGRAPHS    WITH  POWDER 
COLO0SS. 

Paper  phot(M;rsph8  are  most  frequtotly  cobured  in  wat^  or 
oil  colours,  and  oi  the  method  to  be  pursued  we  shall  speak 
in  the  proper  place.  Very  fine  results,  however,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  skilful  colorist  through  the  use  of  powder  colours, 
and  with  this  advantage  over  the  other  methods  we  have 
named — that  the  picture  retains  all  its  photographic  charac- 
teristics ;  it  remains  a  tinted  photograph :  whilst  in  using 
water  or  oil  colours  it  often  happois,  that  the  f^otograpb 
becomes  merely  the  basis  on  whicn  to  paint  a  picture — more 
or  less  of  the  photograph  being  obliterated  at  evvy  stnAe 
of  the  bnuh.  The  use  of  powder  colours,  however,  renders 
imperative  the  possession  of  a  photograph  perfect  in  all 
respects  to  work  on,  as  little  or  nothing  can  be  added  with 
the  pencil,  except  colour,  to  the  already  existing  hght  and 
shadow. 

Albumenised  paper  prints  most  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose,  although  plain  paper  may  be  used  if  the  surface 
be  treated  with  a  sizing  preparation  to  which  the  colours 
will  adhere.  The  picture  should  be  mounted  on  cardboard, 
and,  if  possible,  passed  between  steel  rollers  or  hot  prased. 
The  colours  are  then  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  colouring 
glass  positives ;  we  must,  however,  be  careful  to  apply  the 
tints  of  the  required  deptii  at  once. 

If  the  photo^pb  be  not  quite  so  perfect  as  we  have  stated 
it  should  be — Uiat  is,  if  it  possesB  some  black  shadows  quite 
destitute  of  detul  and  drawing— there  is  even  hen  a  sue- 
cedaneun  to  which  the  colorist  may  resort.  With  the  point 
of  a  knife  the  surface  of  these  black  shadows  may  be  slightly 
alnaded,  in  such  a  mann^  as  the  drawing  may  require.  To 
these  half-lights,  thus  "  taken  out,"  the  proper  dry  colour  is 
then  to  be  applied;  it  will  be  foimd  to  adhere  perfectly. 
Instead  of  "  tsldng  out  *'  lights  in  this  way,  they  are  some- 
tinies  carefully  stippled  on  with  body  colour,  uid  the  dry 
colour  then  applied  over  it.  These  metiiods  are  more 
applicable  to  landscapes  than  to  portraits. 

(Tobecontbaud.) 


CHEMICAL  UAHlPULATioxs — (continued). 

Uecantation. — ^Wheai  the  precipitate  is  very  heavy,  and 
lies  closely  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  method  of  wash- 
ing employed  is  decantation ;  this  is  tiie  mode  in  which  the 
duorido  or  iodide  of  ulver  is  washed :  all  that  is  necessary  to 
aeeomjdish  this  is  to  pour  off,  or  decant,  the  liquid,  and  then 
to  pour  on  fresh,  repeating  tlw  operation  as  often  as  may  be 
nxessary.  After  pouring  on  each  quantity  of  water  it  should 
be  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  ;  and,  Uie  substance  being 
washed,  allowed  to  settle  thoroughly  before  any  attempt  he 
made  to  decant  the  Uquid.  The  operation  may  bo  repeated 
ei^t  or  ten  times. 

To  perform  this  purification  of  insoluble  substances  pro- 
^ly,  distilled  wat^  should  be  used ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, filtered  water  will  answer  the  piu^ose,  providea  that 
the  last  two  or  three  washings  nrr  mnno  with  distilled  vator. 


One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  process  is,  that  it  is  advis- 
able not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

Analogous  to  this  mode  of  washing  substances,  is  that  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  powders  of  great  and  uniform  smoothnees, 
termed  levtgaiion.  A  fine  powder,  say  the  tripoli  powder 
used  in  cleuiing  glass  plates,  for  example,  is  placed  in  an  up- 
ri(^ht  ghtsB  vessel,  which  is  filled  up  with  water  and  violently 
agitated;  it  is  then  placed  on  a  table,  when  the  heaviir 
particles  &U  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  finer  portions  in  sus- 
pennon.  The  npp^  portion  of  the  licmkl  cwtaining  the 
latter  is  poured  off  into  a  filter ;  and  it »  manifest  that  this 
powder  will  be  free  from  coatao  particles  which  would  scratch 
theplate. 

Erxmoration. — ^The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  separate 
a  solid  body  from  its  solvent, — ^tbat  is,  when  the  latter  can 
be  driven  off  in  a  state  of  vapour,  liie  evaporation  is  said 
to  be  spontaneous  when  the  liquid  disappeara  of  its  owa 
accord :  we  ma^  illustrate  this  by  taking  a  drop  of  a  salt 
solution  and  letting  it  fall  on  a  smooth  sur&ce ;  the  liquid  will 
gradually  evapraate,  and  the  salt  will  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  Evaporation  may  be  assisted  by  tho 
liquid  being  placed  in  a  vacuum ;  or,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method,  by  luting  the  solution  to  boiling  pomt.  When 
there  is  no  object  in  collecting  these  vapouis,  the  operation 
is  performed  m  an  open  vessel ;  but  when  it  is  desired  to 
preserve  them,  it  is  conducted  in  a  po^ctiy  air-tight  veasel, 
fitted  with  a  long  neok,  which  passes  into  the  neck  of  a 
similarly  shaped  vessel :  the  mieration  is  then  tenned — 

DistiUatvm. — The  object  being  to  separate  a  volatile  body 
from  a  solid,  or  a  volatile  body  from  one  less  vdlatile,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  preserre  both.  The  bodies  to  be  separated 
are  placed  in  one  a£  the  vessels  and  maintained  in  a  state  of 
ebullition  ;  the  vapour  generated,  having  no  other  outlet, 
pBffiee  along  the  neck  of  the  vessd  into  the  second  retort, 
which  is  kept  cold  by  immersiou  in  water  or  ice,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance  underling  distillation,  and 
condensation  occurs,  the  vapour  trickling  down  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  Uquid. 

Concentration. — ^A  solution  is  said  to  be  concentrated  when 
a  part  of  the  solvent  is  evaporated,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  body  dissolved  to  that  m,  the  solvent  is  tuos  rendered 
greater:  when  a  fresh  quantity  of  solvent  is  added,  the 
solution  is  said  to  be  dUuted. 

Sublimation. — ^This  operation  is  analogous  to  that  of  dis- 
tillation, but  is  api^ed  to  bodies  that  pass  at  once  from  tho 
condition  of  vapour  to  Uiat  of  a  solid ;  such  as  iodine,  and 
sal  ammoniac.  These  bodies  are  heated  in  an  air-tig^t  vessel, 
and  the  portion  vaporised  or  sublimated  rises  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  is  condensed  therein. 

Heating. — The  mode  of  heating  is  almost  a  matter  of  in- 
difference ;  it  may  be  accomplished  either  by  means  of  the 
spirit  lamp,  charcoal,  or  gas ;  the  rule  to  be  observed  in  its 
application  only  requiring  that  it  shall  he  gradual,  otherwise 
the  fracture  of  the  vessel  containing  the  substance,  and  the 
loss  of  the  substance  itself,  will  he  probable  consequences. 
The  thinness,  which  should  be  the  same  throughout,  is  a 
matter  of  special  importance  in  the  choice  of  a  glass 
vessel  for  these  manipulations;  and  the  heat  should  be 
so  ap^ed  tiiat  it  shall  not  aat  on  any  part  of  the  vessel  ex- 
cept that  which  is  covered  by  tiie  uquid ;  this  is  eanly 
managed  by  placing  a  tile  above  the  Are  with  a  hde  perfo- 
rated in  the  centre,  in  which  the  flask  is  (^aced. 

Ftision. — What  we  understand  by  fusion  is,  the  passage  of 
a  solid  body  from  the  condition  of  a  solid  to  that  of  a  liquid 
by  the  application  of  heat ;  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  ulvcr,  &c. 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  aqueous  furaon  and 
igneous  fusion :  aqueoos  fusion  is  the  dissolution  of  a  solid  in 
its  water  of  crystallisation,  igneous  fusion  is  its  liquefaction 
after  the  water  has  left  it ;  for  example,  crystellised  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  exposed  to  heat,  first  undergoes  aqueous  fusfoii, 
then  it  loses  its  water  of  crjrBtallisation  and  becomes  solid 
again,  and  by  the  application  of  a  more  intense  heat  'iP  is 
made  to  undeigo  igneous  fusion. 

{7^  be  continued.)  j 
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AKOKSTOMETEtt.^ — An  api)aratua  by  which  the  quantity 
of  silver  preeent  in  any  solution  can  be  teeted.  The  simplest 
method  of  effecting  this  is  the  following : — 

Prepare  a  Bolution  of  32  grains  of  pure  chloride  of  ammo- 
niom  in  1 2  ounces  6f  water ;  1  drachm  of  this  solution  will, 
therefore,  precipitate  1  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Measure 
out  very  carefully  a  known  quantity  of  the  bath  to  be  tested 
(2  drac^uns  for  wBtaDce),  puce  it  in  a  2-ounce  phi^,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Now  measure  out  cxactly  'l 
drachm  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  amnuniiuta,  and  add  it, 
1^  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  the  silver  solution  in  the  bottie, 
corking  it  up  and  shaking  violently  between  each  addititoi, 
until  a  white  precipitate  is  no.  longer  produced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  another  drop  of  the  test  solution.  If,  before  this  is 
accomplished,  the  first  drachm  of  test  solution  be  exhausted, 
carefuBy  measure  out  a  second  drachm,  and  so  on  until  the 
denred  point  is  attained.  When  finished,  the  number  of 
drachms  of  .  test  solution  used  will  indicate  the  number  of 
grains  present  in  the  pJiial.  Thus,  supposing  2  drachma  of  the 
nitrate  bath  had  been  placed  in  the  phial,  and  it  required  7^ 
drachms  of  test  solution  to  precipitate  the  silver,  that  woula 
have  shown  that  tlje  2  drachma  of  bath  contained  7^  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  30  grains  to  the  ounce. 

AspHALTUM. — A  substsoice  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Jews*  pitch,  mineral  pitch,  or  compact  bitumen.  It  is  found 
inalHindance  in  serenu  localities,  es|>eciaUT  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  £unous  piick  lake  in  Trinidad,  It  resembles  in 
^qpeaiance  common  pitch,  sinks  in  water,  meltd  easily,  and 
is  very  inflammable,  bnriiing  with  a  red  smoky  flame.  Aa- 
pbaltiun  is  a  body  of  great  interest  to  the  phot(^;rapher,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  Bubstances  used  by  M.  Nilpce  in  the  early 
days  of  the  art,  for  the  purpose  of  prcmring  a  coating 
sensitive  to  light.  The  process  was  called  by  uie  inventor 
Ileliography,  and  is'  thus  described  in  his  own  words : — I 
about  half  fill  a  wine  glass  with  this  pulverised  bitumen.  I 
poor  upon  it,  drop  drop,  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  till 
the  bitumen  can  absorb  no  more.  I  afterwards  add  as  much 
more  of  the  essential  oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand 
about  three  lines  above  the  mixture,  which  is  .then  covered, 
and  sulimitted  to  a  gentle  heat  until  the  essential  oil  is  fully 
impregnated  with  the  coburing  matter  of  the  bitumen.  If 
this  vaniish  is  not  of  the  required  consistency,  it  is  to  be 
aUowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  without  heat,  in  a  shallow  dish, 
taJtiog  care  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  •whidb  it  is 
injured,  and,  at  last,  decomposed.  A  tablet  of  nlra  is  to 
be  highly  polished,  on  which  a  thin  coating  of  the  vanush 
is  to  be  applied  cold,  with  a  hght  roll  of  very  soft  skin ;  this 
will  impart  to  it  a  pure  vermuion  colour,  and  cover  it  with 
a  very  thin  and  eqtud  coating.   The  plate  is  then  placed 

Jm  heated  iron,  miich  is  wraj^ed  round  with  aeveraJ  folds 
paper,  from  which,  by  this  method,  all  moisture  has  been 
previously  expelled.  "When  the  varnish  has  ceased  to  simmer, 
the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool 
and  diy  in  a  gentle  temperature,  and  protected  from  a  damp 
atmos|Miere.  The  plate  thus  prepared  may  be  immediately 
submitted  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera.  But  after 
exposure  nothing  is  apparent  to  show  that  impressionB  exist. 
The  forms  of  the  future  pictnre  remain  still  invisible.  The 
next  operation,  then,  is  to  disengage  the  shrouded  imagery, 
and  this  is  acconi^Bhed  by  plunging  the  taUet  into  a 
solvent  condsting  <h  one  part,  oy  volume,  of  essential  oil  of 
lavender,  and  ten  of  oil  of  white  petroleum,  until  ibe 
operator,  observing  it  by  reflected  light,  begins  to  perceive 
the  images  of  the  objects  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
gradually  unfolding  their  forms,  and,  though  still  veiled  by 
the  supernatant  nuid,  continually  becoming  darker  from 
saturation  with  varnish.  The  plate  is  then  to  be  lifted  out, 
held  in  a  vertical  position  untu  as  much  of  the  solvent  as 
possible  has  been  allowed  to  drop  away,  and  then  card'ully 
washed  under  a  stream  of  water.  This  process  was  very 
uncertain  and  todioos,  as  exposnres  of  sue  or  eight  hours 


in  the  camera  were  required.  Further  experiments  of  MM. 
Kifepce  and  Daguerre  soon  modified  and  improved  it,  until, 
ultimately,  the  Utter  gentleman  discovering  the  b^utiful 
process  whidi  bears  his  name,  the  original  Heliographic  pro- 
cess of  Nifipce  was  forgotten.  Latterly  the  nephew  of  the 
original  diBcoverar,  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  has  drawn 
public  attention  to  this  process  on  account  of  its  applicabihty 
to  the  purposes  of  obtaining  photographic  ctohings  upon 
steel.  The  surface  of  the  bteel  plate  is  hrst  to  be  carefully 
cleansed  with  whitening  and  water,  then  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  to  ho  poured  over,  when  the  plate  is  to  bo 
immediately  washed  and  dried.  A  mixture  of  as^alt  witii 
a  small  portion  of  pure  wax,  having  been  disBoIved  in  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  lavender  and  benzd,  is  to  bo  potired  on  the 
plate  in  a  darkened  chamber,  which  is  then  to  oe  dried  care* 
mlly.  The  jvepsred  plate  then,  having  been  exposed  to 
the  light  unitemeath  a  good  positive  photograph,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solvent  consisting  of  three  parts 
of  naphtha  and  one  of  benzol:  where  the  light  has  not  acted, 
the  varnish  is  dissolved  by  this  mixture.  After  this 
solvent  has  proceeded  &r  enough,  the  plate  is  washed  off 
with  water,  and  the  exposed  parts  are  bitten  in  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  nitric  acid,  2  ports  alcohol,  and  8  parts 
water.  The  plate  may  then  be  printed  from  in  printers' 
ink,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  modification  of  this  process  has  been  applied  to  litho- 
graphic purposes ;  in  this  c:  so  the  prepared  varnish  is  poured 
upon  the  Uthographic  stone,  a  nt^tive  photograph  is  then 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  exposed  to  the  light.  After  sub- 
mitting the  stone  to  tiie  action  of  an  appropriate  solvent,  it 
is  wa^ed,  treated  with  a  ^ute  acid,  and  again  washed ; 
after  whic^  it  may  be  used  for  printing  with  cndinaiy  litho- 
graph^;  ink,  whicK  attaches  itself  to  the  parts  upon  which 
the  asphaltom  is  ItfEt. 

Th^  processes  have  now  been  superseded  by  others,  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  of  the  action  of  light  upon 
"chnnne-gelatine"  is  more  or  less  appropriated  by  experi- 
mentalists, and  publidied  by  them  as  tne  nuds  of  a  new  di*- 
covery, 

(I^ieeomiimud.) 


3?  Cattf^iBm  0f  f  feotograp^. 

FIXIHO  TH&  lUAQE. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  process  after  the  development  <^  the 
image? 

A.  The  i^te  must  be  tliorouglily  washed  in  order  to 
relieve  it  ftom  any  particles  of  sUvor  which  may  still  remain 
Upon  the  sui^ace.  After  being  thoroughly  washed,  tho  im- 
pression is  "  fixed." 

Q.  What  solution  is  used  in  fixing  a  collodion  picture? 

A.  For  this'pupoee  two  dissolving  agents  are  used, 
namely,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Q.  How  IS  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  used  ? 

A.  A  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  being 
placed  in  a  bath,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  it.  The  yellow 
tint  of  the  iodide  of  silver  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
picture,  in  all  its  beauty  and  purity,  is  brought  out.  It 
must  then  be  taken  from  the  bath,  and  fresh  water  coinoudy 
poured  over  it ;  a^r  this  it  must  be  albwed  to  dry. 

Q.  How  is  tiie  cyanide  of  potassium  employed? 

A,  A  solution  is  made  in  the  following  proportion : — 


Cyanide  of  potassium 
Water   


S  parts. 
100  parbi. 


When  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  collodion  plate  the  action 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  upon  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
exceedingly  rapid.  As  soon  as  ever  the  yellow  tint  is 
removed,  which  it  will  be  in  a  few  seconds,  the  plate  must 
be  instantly  removed,  and  thoroughly  washed — being  placed 
in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  or  else  having  fresh  yf&Us  poured 
upon  its  snrnce.  ^  i 
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Q.  What  plan  is  adopted  when  the  image  on  the  plate  is 
bat  feebly  derdoped  ? 

A.  Instead  of  remOTiog  theiodide  of  ulrer,  it  is  necessary 
to  destroy  ite  sensitive  action.  This  is  done  by  applying  to 
the  plate  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassiuin,  a  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt,  Tho- 
roughty  washed  with  this  Bolution,  the  plate  is  allowed  to 
dry.  Plates  so  preserved  generally  give  impressiona  of  great 
Boftness,  but  in  procuring  positives  from  them  considerable 
time  is  ncceesat^,  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  light  to  penetrate 
the  ydlow  coating  of  the  iodide  of  alva. 

VABNISmxa  THE  PIATE. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  the  picture  produced  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  rules? 

A.  Asa  nejfafiVe  collodion  racturc 

Q.  Why  should  it  be  descnbed  as  a  negative  f 

A.  Because  it  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing 
other  pictures ;  and  consequently  all  ite  blades  and  whites 
are  reversed,  so  that,  in  tm  impresHion  taken  from  it,  th^ 
may  have  their  natural  positiou  and  effect.  A  jucture  (u 
this  sort  is  called  a  imjative ;  and  those  which  are  taken  from 
it  are  called  positives. 

Q.  When  the  collodion  negative  is  fixed  and  dried,  is  it 
liable  to  change? 

A.  The  collodion  film  ia  very  liable  to  injury,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  protect  it  by  some  further  process. 

Q.  How  is  such  protection  to  be  given  ? 

A.  By  covering  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  with  vunish. 

Q.  "W  hat  varnish  is  used  for  this  purpose? 

A.  Some  photograpbera  simply  employ  a  solution  of  gum 
arable,  whicu  dries  rapidly  upon  the  plate.  Others  prefer 
albumen,  which  they  apply  to  the  picture  while  still  wet, 
and  which  they  allow  to  dry  after  passing  the  aceto-nitrate 
of  alver  bath,  which  coagulates  the  albumen. 

Q.  Are  not  other  sorts  of  varnish  occasionally  used? 

A.  Yes ;  both  spirit  and  turpentine.  Spirit  varuii^  dries 
rapidly,  and  is  therefore  more  useful  when  expedition  is 
necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  process.  Turpentine 
varnish  will  take  forty-eight  hours  to  dry.  Amon^  the 
preparations  anployed  are  the  following : — ■ 


Copal  vamUh 
Dcnzoln 


Or- 


Gam  benjamin 


Oi 


Spirits  of  wine  (36  above  proof) 


1  part 
3  parts. 

10  parts. 
100  parts. 


Gmn  lac    . 

Spirits  of  wine  Qi3  above  proof) 
EDsence  of  lavender 


8  parta. 
...    100  parts. 
16  parts. 

A  varnish  formed  of  gum  amber,  dissolved  in  chloroform,  is 
also  used.  This  varnish  is  exceediugly  durable,  but  is  pro- 
portionately expensive.  The  gum  amber  should  be  thoroughly 
macerated,  and  mixed  with  chloroform  and  ether  in  equal 
parts,  thus : — 

Gum  amber    5  drachms. 

Cliloroform  ...   SO  dnichnu. 

Ether    20  drachms. 

Q.  How  is  tiie  varnish  to  be  applied  to  the  plate? 

A.  Tho  back  of  the  plate  should  be  held  to  the  fire  nntil 
it  ia  tiioronghly  warm  in  all  parts,  but  not  hot.  The  varfiisli 
is  then  to  Iw  poured  on  just  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  collo- 
dion, the  superfluous  liquid  being  returned  to  the  bottle. 
The  plate,  for  a  short  lime,  may  then  again  be  held  to  the 
fire,  and  thns  a  perfectly  oven  and  beautifully  polished 
sur&ce  is  given  to  uie  picture. 

SUMaiABY  OF  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Q.  Having  been  thns  particular  in  these  various  receipts, 
succinctly  re-state  the  coUodion  fonnuls.  How  is  the 
collodion  prepared  ? 

A.  We  have  furnished  the  receipts  for  two  different 
processes.   First : — 


Rectified  snlphiuic  ether   1|  ounces. 

Gun  cottoa    16  grains. 

Shake,  and  add  to 

Spirits  of  trine  (40  above  proof)         ...  6  dracbms. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    11  minims. 

Shake,  and  allow  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  before  usiug. 
The  second  method  is — 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether   1)  ounces. 

Gun  cotton    16  grains. 

Shake,  and  add  to 

Spirits  of  wine  (40  abo^'e  proof)        ...      6  drachma. 

With  ■ 

Iodide  of  potassium    1  gnia. 

Iodide  of  ammonium    11  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    1|  gr^ns. 

Bromide  of  potassium    15  mioims. 

Bromide  of  wnmonium    SO  minims. 

Bromide  of  cadmium    W  inimms. 

Mix  in  a  mortar ;  add  the  oollodion ;  shake  well  together ; 
and  allotr  to  settle  for  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  What  materials  are  employed  in  cleansing  and  polishing 
the  glass  ? 

A.  The  following  mixtures  arc  very  good  ibr  tbis  pur- 
pose : — 

AVatcr   600  psrta. 

CarlMHiate  of  potassa   100  parta. 

After  using  the  above,  tfaei)late  should  be  washed  and  dried, 
and  tlwn  &ially  polished  with  rotten  stone,  nitric  add,  and 
water. 

Q.  How  is  the  nitrate  of  silrer  bath  oompoeod  ? 
A .  In  the  fdlowing  proportions : — 

Kitrate  of  silver   1)  drachms. 

Distilled  water    2^  ouuctai. 

Q.  "What  solution  is  employed  ia  the  development  of 
the  picture  ? 

.  I .  The  following  solution  is  found  to  work  well  :— 

Pyrogallic  acid   16  grains. 

Citric  acid    8  grains. 

IMatUled  water    0  ounces. 

Or— 

Saturated  iolation  of  sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide ot  iron    8}  ounces. 

Water    10  oudcca. 

Acetic  acid    3i  drachm»>. 

Spirits  of  wine   '<  ^ 

Q.  How  is  the  lacture  to  bc'lixed  ? 
A.  Either  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassinm.   Thus : — 

  6  drachms. 

  3|  ounces. 

Or— 

Cranide  of  potassium   Si  grains. 

Water    2}  ounces. 

Q.  What  is  recommended  as  a  varnish  for  the  o6Uodi«i? 

A.  Either  spirit  or  tnrpentine  varnish  wiU  serve  for  this 
potpoee ;  the  Mwmsr,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  drying 
with  mudi  greater  fiudlity  than  the  latter,  and  -on  this 
account  more  generally  em^ojed. 

(2b  he  eoMtinved.) 


Sj  drachms. 


Ilrposulphite  of  soda 
Water   


rnOTOGRAPHIC  QITAGEEHY. 

Sib, — The  votaries  of  photography  are  occasionally  the 
victims  of  BO  much  quackery  and  humbug,  that  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  expose  every  instance  that  occurs  to  us;  and  I  feci 
certain  that  such  instances  would  be  of  rarer  occurrence,  if 
the  editors  of  Fhot(^;Taphic  Journals  would  aid  the  duped 
and  defrauded  amateur  to  show  up  the  authors  of  such  dis- 
gmceful  trickeries.   I  was,  therefore,  much  pleased  to  find 

{rou  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  correspondent,  whose 
ettcr  appears  at  page  2jJ5,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  stand 
alone  in  thanking  him  for  writing^  and  you  for  inserting  his 
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communication.  Your  haTinK  done  so  encourages  me  to 
expose  a  similar  instance,  of  vEich,  about  tliree  months  a^, 
I  was  the  victim.  I  had  observed  an  advertisement,  vrbich 
all  last  summer  bad  appeared  in  the  columns  of  one  of  your 
contemporaries,  offeriug,  for  half-a-crown  in  postage  stamps, 
"a  first-rate  formula  for  developing  solutions  for  positives, 
quick  in  its  action,  producing  brilliant  and  clearly  defined 
nctures,  far  Burpassing  the  sraerality  of  photographs." 
The  address  was  not  one  huii£«l  miles  from  Dover ;  the 
discoverer  of  tlus  admirable  fominla  modestly  concealiDg  his 
name.  Being,  at  the  time,  about  to  take  the  portraits  of 
Nveral  frieom  and  relatives  in  the  country,  it  struck  me 
that  a  solution  which  would  enable  me  to  produce  pictures 
Burpaasing  the  generality  of  photographs,"  was  just 
the  thing  I  ought  to  have,  and  1,  tbenfare,  inclosed  the 
prescribed  fee  in  a  letter.  By  return  of  post  I  received  the 
precious  formula,  and,  eagetiy  opening  it,  read  as  foUows : — 

"  VORXULA  FOR  DEVKIX>PCIG  SOLIino:!  FOB  POtUTIVKS. 

Protosolphitte  of  iron   21  dnchnu. 

>'itrateof  poUsh    If  „ 

rommoD  water    7  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    SI  drachms. 

Alcohol   8} 

Khrie  add    4  drop*. 

Fix  with  cyanide  oi  potaasmm. 

Uie  's  coUo^on." 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  on  finding  that  I  had  been 
purchasing  a  fonnuhi  almost  idmtical  wiw  that  which  I  had 
beei)  using  ever  since  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  positive 
portraiture,  llie  advertiser  had,  in  fact,  sent  me  the 
common  protonitrate  solution,  with  rather  an  excess  of 

flacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  four  drops  of  aquafijrtis  1 
at  once  saw  that  I  had  been  taken  in,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  coolest  manner.  I  had  nothing  whatever  for  my  money, 
except  the  iiiformntioQ  that  I  might  continue  as  I  had  gone 

on,  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  use  's  collodion ! 

Very  satisfactory,  and  very  gratifying !  I  mentally  vowed 
never  to  become  the  dupe  of  another  similar  advertisement, 
and  your  numerous  readers  will  do  wisely  to  make  a  similar 
resolve.   "  C.  Alvyn. 

SPONTANEOUS  RESTORATION  OF  DRY  COLLODION  PLATES. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  startled  by  reading  a  paragraph 
in  vol.  i.  p.  i38  of  the  "  Photographic  News,"  wherein  it 
is  stated  to  the  "  North  London  Photographic  Association," 
from  a  communication  read  before  them  from  Dr.  Hill 
Iftffris,  on  "  Dry  Collodion  Processes,"  viz.,  "  On  the  sul^ect 
of  ihe  retention  of  the  invisible  image,  ibe  auth<»  stated 
that  dry  coUodhn  plates  posseaaed  the  nngular  property  of 

S&dnally  returning  to  t^eir  original  condition  if  kept  in 
rknees  for  some  time  after  exposure."  This  leads  me  to 
BDppoee  if  by^any  accident  light  should  be  admitted  to  dry 
collodion  plates,  though  it  would  spoil  them  for  immediate 
use,  yet  1^  keeping  ^em  in  the  dark  for  some  time  after, 
the  plates  would  return  to  their  forma  state:  would  you 
or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  kindly  give  me  a 
reply  to  the  following  questions  ? — 

1.  How  long  would  it  be  boforo  a  dry  collodion  plate 
-would  return  to  its  original  state,  after  exposure,  if  left  in 
the  dark? 

2.  AVould  the  plate  be  available  for  taking  another  image  ? 

3.  If  light  be  accidentally  admitted  into  a  box  containing 
dry  coUomoD  plates  /or  a  very  short  time^  will  tho^  plates 
be  entirely  qoiled,  or  will  placing  them  in  the  dark  make 
them  again  asefbl?  Duehax. 


contebsazione  of  the  halifax  litxbibt  asco 
Philosophical  Socibtt. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  HaliGix  Literary  and  Philo- 
•ophical  Socie^,  and  ako  a  coKveraazione  devoted  exclusively 
to  photography,  were  recently  held  in  the  Museum.  As 


the  latter  was  the  more  attractive  of  the  two,  we  condense 
the  bufiinosa  rcjHirt  into  a  small  compass.  The  president, 
J.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  not  being  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
from  a  recent  severe  illness  to  attend  an  evening  meeting, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Jas.  Stansfeld,  Esq.  The  report  of 
the  past  year,  which  was  read  by  J.  E.  Norris,  Esq.,  stated 
that,  owing  to  the  almost  unanimous  voluntary  increase 
of  the  Bubscriptions  of  the  members  last  year,  the  debt  then 
due  had  been  dischar(,'ed ;  but  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
society  (some  of  it  from  extraordinary  causes)  had,  during  the 
past  year,  exceeded  the  income,  and  an  ap]>eal  was  therefore 
made  to  the  members  to  canvass  for  new  sulMcribers.  Owing  to 
this  deficiency  of  in(«me,  and  also  to  the  fiict  that,  under  the 
existing  arrangements,  no  less  than  3,633  visitors  had  been 
admitted  free  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year,  with  aub- 
Ecribers'  orders,  the  council  had  declined  an  application  made  to 
throw  the  Museum  open  to  the  public.  Several  valuable  addi- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  Museum,  for  which  the  council 
thanked  the  contributors.  Amongst  thim  which  wo  have  not 
previously  notioed,  are  about  firty  specimens  of  Peruvian 
minerals,  by  J.  tTaterhouse,  Esq.,  and  several  interesting 
Chinese  articles,  by  E.  Luscombe,Es<i.,  "War-offii.'C. 

The  officers  fur  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected ;  the  only 
change  from  the  previous  list  being  the  election  of  E.  Akroyd, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  John  Lteter,  Esq.,  Shibden  Hall,  to  be  vioe- 
presidentii ;  and  the  substitution  in  the  council  of  Jno.  Abbott, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Stott,  for  Dr.  Kenny  and  Jas.  Riley,  Esq. 

"nie  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for,  and  elected  new 
members:— E.l^igh,Es(i.;  J.E.  Sowerby, TheHollins; 
Mr.  Jones,  surgeon ;  and  Mr.  Christopher  Bigg. 

And  now  for  the  eonvertazione,  for  which  considerable  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  and  in 
its  lighting.  The  wall  cases  were  all  covered  with  drapery  for 
the  display  of  the  laraer  photographic  works ;  the  tables  placed 
down  the  centre  of  the  room  so  as  to  furnish  gloss-casing  for 
smaller  articles,  were  Rirmounted  by  a  rail  for  the  reception  of 
Aramed  photographs.  Every  space  was  occuptcd,and  that  without 
the  display  of  a  single  inferior  specimen.  Thanks  to  the  combined 
taste  and  munificence  of  the  exhibitors,  the  photognqjhs  shown 
were  of  the  best  of  their  respective  classes ;  so  that,  although  as 
to  extent  the  exhibition  could  not  cope  with  some  photographic 
displays  in  larger  towns  and  cities,  in  universal  excellence  it 
would  bear  the  most  critical  comparison  with  them.  A  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  specimeus  is  all  we  can  give  without 
trespassing  too  much  on  our  space. 

Mr.  W.  Best,  of  Leeds,  sent  some  exquisite  photographs  of 
well-known  prints. 

Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  dit^played  his  famous  photographs  of 
Heidelberg,  the  Khtne,  and  aiso  of  the  porch  of  Add  Church, 
and  the  unfinished  tower  of  Bolton  Abbey,  oil  taken  by  the  wet 
collodion  j)roce!=s. 

Mr.  ,  8.  Ward,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  three  large 
photographs  (two  of  Fountains  and  one  of  Kirkstoll)  tiJcen  by 
the  coUodio-albumen,  or  dry  process ;  and  the  exquisite  detail 
obtainable  in  the  deepest  shadows  which  this  process,  above  all 
others,  is  capable  of  giving,  may  bo  commended  to  the  notice  of 
all  ardent  amateurf. 

From  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanafield,  Leeds,  came  several  of  his 
photographs  of  Whitby,  Rievaulx,  and  Kirkstall  Abbeys ;  of 
the  three  Saxon  crosses  in  Ilklcy  church-yard,  and  of  the 
AMiarf,  and  the  remarkable  metallic-looking  rock  facing  Bolton 
Abbey- 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bamsden,  of  LeocK  sent  scTCral  fine  transfers, 
from  his  negatives,  of  scenery  in  the  Tjtike  district,  and  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  and  al^'o  several  photographs  of  machines. 
AVhilst  the  latter  show  how  u.seful  the  art  may  berome  to  all 
manubcturers ;  the  former,  especially  in  their  sky  effects,  show 
what  may  be  done  towards  making  photographs  works  of  real 
art  as  well  aa  of  sun-painting. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  (the  president  of  the  society,  whose  services 
in  the  photc^pi^hic  art  are  probably  better  known  everywhere 
else  than  in  his  own  native  town)  sent  no  specimens.  But 
there  were  exhibited  by  £.  Haigb,  Esq.,  some  views — of 
BownesB,  Bolton  Woods,  Sour  Milk  Ghyll— toned  by  Mr.  E. 
O-regson,  photographic  artist  of  this  town,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
new  process,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  secure  permanency  to  the:$e 
beautiful,  but  hitherto  hopelessly  fleeting,  miniatures  of  nature. 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  formula,  substituting  alkaline  gold,  promises 
thii>  great  desideratum,  ^  j 
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Mr.  Gregson  also  exhibited  liia  stereoscouo  didw  of  Betoon- 
liill.  Scenes  in  ttie  Park,  Nab  Olen  Fal(  near  Hamuih  (the 
favourite  Bceno  of  Cliarlotte  Bronte). 

Mr.  E.  Giedhill,  of  Halifax,  exhibited  similar  slides  of  his 
views  of  the  Park,  Shibden  Hall,  Beaoon-hill  tunnel,  Mr.  F. 
Crossley's  Almshonsea,  and  also  a  pio-uio  scene  wfai(di  showed 
artistic  taste  in  the  arrangement. 

£.  Haigh,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Urge  portfolio  of  his jdiotographs, 
among  whidi  we  niust  notioe  several  large  views  of  the  statuary 
in  the  Park,  several  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  many  stereoeoopio 
slides  (one  of  Sour  Milk  Gbyll,  rivalling  the  best  produetions 
of  foreign  artistii)'^,  and,  during  the  evening  Mr.  Haigh  ex- 
hibited Be  la  Rue'tt  valuable  stereoscopes  of  the  moonj  &c. ; 
also  a  number  of  microscopic  photc^jraphs. 

H.  Salt,  Esq.,  sent  his  photogiaph  of  his  father's  bust,  at 
Saltiurc,  and  several  architectural  views  in  Venice. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Wilkinson  (besides  contributing  many  stereoscopic 
and  ordinary  photographic  camera<>,  slides,  stereoscopes,  &c.) 
sent  a  photograph  of  Mr.  .ToscpU  Durham,  the  sculptor  of  F. 
Crossley's  statue,  taken  by  Br.  Diamond. 

J.  B.  Holroyde,  Esq.,  sent  his  portfolio  of  photographs, 
amongst  which  vrere  two  large  views  of  the  pioturosque  old 
Shibden  HaU. 

Mr.  Joshua  Horner  sent  a  large  phott^r^h  by  Biuon 
Trtoes^  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  Paris ;  Mr.  Whitley  several 
Yenetuin  views,  dmilar  but  in  different  tone  to  some  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Salt,  and  also  some  views  transferred  flrom  paper  nega- 
tives (the  c^otype  process),  a  sharply-focussed  view  of  a  Stone 
Well  at  Venice,  showing  every  indentation  of  the  weather,  and 
an  iitteresting  view  of  the  gr^  Cathedral  at  Cologne. 

Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Birtwhistle  sent  several  copies  of  en- 
graving and  White's  original  views  in  the  harvest-field;  and 
H.  Schiwhkur  some  exquisite  photographs  of  flowers.  We  oome 
last  to  the  varied  and  vuuflble  oontribations  sent  by  E.  Akroyd, 
Esq.,  M.F.,  which  alone  occupied  more  than  half  the  space  in 
the  Museum.  Amongst  these  were  Fenton's  Photographs  of 
the  Crimean  War,  token  under  extraordinary  difficultiea,  and 
published,  das  I  in  such  haste  that  they  are  already  more  than 
half  faded  away,  and  threaten  to  become  soon  wholly  obUterated, 
— Maull  and  Polybluik's  portraits  of  living  celebrities,  itself  a 
gaJleiy  worthy  a  whole  evening's  attention, — copies  of  two  of 
BidheUe's  paintings,  and  of  Giotto's  Baate>— H.  P.  Sobinson's 
"Fading  Away,"  a  photogrt^h  from  the  life,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  composition  scene  ever  photographed, — large  views  of 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  the  Coliseum,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
St.  John  Lateran  at  Borne ;  the  Bucal  Palace  and  Bri<^e  of 
Sighs  at  Venice ;  the  Ker  de  Glace,  Switzerland ;  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Poestum,  and  the  exhumed  Temple  at  Pompeii ;  four 
of  GuBtav  le  Gray's  famous  eeappieces,  vherain  the  foam  of  the 
broken  vrave  has  been  caught  and  instantaneously  fixed;  many 
largo  views  of  Paris;  some  photo-galvanographs,  t.«.,  pictures 
printed  from  copp«r-plates  engraved  by  the  sun ;  and  a  photo- 
graph  of  G.  G.  Scott's  monument  to  the  late  Sir  C.  Hotlmn, 
governor  of  Australia^  showing  how  an  architect  may  learn  how 
the  artists  and  workmen  are  carrying  out  his  drawings,  without 
the  expense  and  time  lost  in  a  personal  visit. 

During  the  evening  a  paper  on  the  art  was  kindly  read  by 
E.  Haigh,  Esq.  

Fbbnch  FaOTOaSAFHIC  SOCIBTT. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  tiw  French  Fhotogiaphio  Society,  M. 
Balard,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  ohur,  after  the  dispatch  of 
some  routine  business  M.  Paul  Perier  announced,  in  tiie  name 
of  the  committee  of  administration,  that  it  had  prepared  re- 
lations for  the  third  exposition  which  is  to  take  place  in  April 
of  the  present  year.  (See  the  present  number  of  the  *'  Photo- 
auraic  News,"  p.  245.) 

The  members  of  the  commission  charged  to  examine  the 
pictures  sent  for  exhibition  are : — MM.  Count  Olympe  Aguado, 
Bayard,  Bertsch,  Cobsin,  Edouard  Belepert,  Bavanne,  Leon 
Foucault,  Hulot,  Jeanrenaud,  Lemattre,  Count  Leon  de 
Laborde,  Le  Gray,  Adolphe  Moreau,  Peligot,  Robert. 

M.  Girard  presented  to  the  society  sundry  carbon  proo& 
which  had  been  forWM-ded  to  him  by  Mr.  Pouncey,  to  which 
two  printed  notes  were  attached  marked  "not  for  pubhcation." 
Jn  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pouncey  this  note  has 
been  sent  to  the  commission  appointed  to  awtml  the  prize  given 
by  the  Due  de  Luynes.*  

*  ZHifna,  not  Lagnt,  m  ■  coqlctnfKWwry  pcnisU  In  spelling  It, 


MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  presented  a  continuation  of  their 
"paper  on  photographic  pomtive  proofe,  and  exhibited  several 
pictures  in  support  of  their  communication,  and  in  return 
received  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

M.  Marion  then  read  a  paper  stating  that  he  had  manu- 
factured an  apparatus  on  a  plan  suggested  by  MM.  Ba\'anne 
and  Girard,  for  preserving  sensitised  papers;  and  requested 
that  the  box  miglUi  be  sealed  until  a  day  or  two  before  the  next 
meeting,  and  a  commission  appmnted  to  open  the  box  then,  and 
experimentalise  on  the  paper  oonttuned  in  it,  and  inform  the 
societyof  the  result.  He  eoocluded  by  saying, "  I  have  made  these 
boxes  in  the  simplest  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  be  vended 
at  a  low  price,  at  the  same  tune  that  they  are  perfect.  I  shall 
be  able  directly  after  the  report  of  the  commission  to  deliver  to 
the  photographer,  not  only  conserving  apparatus  of  different 
shapes,  hut  likewise  papers  read;^  nitnted,  and  that  ho  will 
only  luive  to  place  in  his  frame,  without  modifying  his  ord-nafy 
method  in  am  way.  I  may  observe  that  the  ma  of  thtf 
apparatus  wilr  iu  no  way  interfere  with  the  habits  of  the 
photographer,  and  that  he  will  simply  have  to  put  the  sheets  in 
the  box  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  put  them  in  an  ordinary 
portfolio;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  put  timn  in  or  take  them 
out  at  any  moment." 

MM.  Bayard,  Civiale,  and  Paul  GaiUard,  were  named  to 
report  on  the  pmer. 

M.  Frank  de  Villecholle  called  attention  to  the  bet  that  M. 
Co^Tiaoy  had  presented  a  box  tor  the  same  purpose  to  the 
society,  but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  describe  it  the 
president  reminded  him  that  if  he  described  it  he  cculd  not 
patent  it,  upon  which  M.  d^gDaay  retired. 

M.  Girard  replied  that  he  could  find  no  entry  of  such  iuven- 
tioQ  at  the  patent  office. 

M.  Quinet  presented  a  collection  of  proofs  to  the  sodoty 
obtained  by  means  of  paper  prepared  ia  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  might  be  kept  several  months  before  or  after  exposure 
without  undergoing  alteration.   He  did  not  reveal  his  process. 

M.  Bavanne  exhibited  a  portable  photographic  apparatus 
which  he  had  had  constructed  by  M.  Koch. 

M.  Hermagis  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
stereoscope  presented  to  the  society  in  his  name  by  M.  Ferrier 
neariy  twelve  months  — Condensed  fi'om  the  Buti«ti»  (ff 
the  French  Photographic  Society.' 


^isallaixeoits. 

A  Mb.  Hbitht  Cozwell,  writing  to  a  dail^  paper  on  the 
subject  of  exploring  the  inferior  of  Auatraha  1^  means  of 
balToonB,  says:— "The  expedition  will  be  provided  with  a 
phot<^Taphic  apparatus  to  stamp  with  truthftil  and  indelible 
outline  a  series  of  bird's-eye  views,  the  indisputable  oorrectnees 
of  which  will  be  inv^uable,  with  written  records  of  passing 
scenes.  Viewing  calmly  the  danger  likely  to  a^mpany  such 
an  attempt,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  pronounced  greater 
than  that  which  r.ttends  an  Mctio  voyage,  or  tmy  other  which 
ori^nates  from  a  desire  to  attain  useful  knowledge  by  intre- 
pidity and  persona]  risk." 

Photoqiupht  in  Aheeica. — In  Eng^d  we  have  already 
become  accustomed  to  the  announcement  of  photognphiu  pub- 
lications, there  have  been  many  valuable  vorks  published  in  the 
volume  shape,  and  we  have  an  Art  Journal  illustrated  by  mean« 
of  photography ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  had  any  application  of 
the  art  in  the  "getting-up"  of  gift-books.  By  "getting-up" 
we  mean  that  Christmas  stylo  of  book,  which  is  bo  well  known 
for  its  beautiful  binding,  and  engraved  illustrations  by  book 
illustrators.  As  yet,  English  pubUshers  have  not  attempted  the 
illustration  of  books  of  this  class  by  means  of  photography,-^ 
at  least,  to  any  great  extent.  Our  tnuuitiantic  friends  are  ti 
be  first  in  the  field,  and,'according  to  the  New  York  special 
correspondent  of  an  able  contemporary,  we  are  informed 
that  a  publishing  house  in  that  city  is  about  to  bring  forward 
a  volume  which  will,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  di.y,  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  for  illustrated  publications.  The  work  which 
it  is  proposed  to  place  before  the  public,  is  a  collection  of 
photographic  illustrations  to  Longfeluw's  latest  poem,  **  Miles 
Staadish."  The  photogn^hs,  eight  or  ton  in  number,  are  from 
drawings  by  an  actist  of  German  origin^J.  W.  Ehninger,  by 
name,  who  miperiqtends  '§fg|^^^^'^^^°(3'i^^[^  **** 
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general  arrangement  of  the  novel  work.  His  designs  are  ad- 
mirably conceived,  and  pleaangly  executed.  The  photograph 
lends,  of  course,  that  peculiar  dwth  and  richness  to  the  picture, 
in  which  it  excels  the  abtiast  etohing ;  and  the  artist  who  is  to 
execute  the  copies,  avows  himself  oonfiden^  of  their  durability. 
"At  least,"  he  says,  "they  will  last  a  generation;"  and  in 
America  what  more  can  be  asked  P  The  present  is  a  most  im- 
favourable  season  for  tlus  undertaking,  as  only  five  hours,  at 
most,  are  avulable  for  the  photographer,  and  every  day  of  rain 
or  snoTT  brings  us  to  a  standstill.  We  shall  ^ook  with  interest 
to  more  extenfave  application  of  thb  means  of  illustration. 


TONINO  PAPER  POSiriVES  WITH  PLATINUM. 

SiR,^At  p.  214  of  the  "  Pkqtoqsaphic  I^ews,"  one  of 
your  oorrcspondenta,  I  see,  wants  fiome  isfonnation  upon 
the  snlgect  of  toning  with  platinum  instead  of  gold.  M.  de 
Caranza,  a  Frenchman,  of  scientific  repute,  who  has  been 
trareUing  for  upwards  of  twenU'  years  in  the  service  of  bis 
goTcminent  in  Tnrkeyf  erpoaec(^  three  yeara  ago,  Kxne  very 
remarkable  piotnrea  of  CmiRtButiiiqple  and  other  eeatern 
dties.  I  befiere  tfa^  were  all  toned  with  platiuom ;  and  in 
the  French  journal  La  £umt^,  of  February  SS,  1859,  he 
fiiToured  the  public  with  the  following  formulae: — The 
pcture  should  oe  much  overprinted,  and  aftorwards  im- 
mersed in  B  solution  of  2,000  grammes  of  water,  1  cubic 
centun^tre  <^  chloride  of  ^tinum  of  about  the  density  of 
symp,  and  80  grammes  hydrochloric  acid.  After  a  few 
seconds'  immersion  the  metallic  parts  grow  black,  and  the 
whites  brighten  up.  The  picture  is  then  washed ;  and  it  is 
advisable  to  change  the  water  six  or  eight  times,  and  to  add 
a  little  chalk  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  to  neutralise  whatever 
hydrochloric  acid  the  paper  might  have  abeorbed.  The 
subsequent  washing  to  take  place  again  in  pure  water.  The 

E*cture  is  fixed  in  hyposulphite,  1  part  to  6  of  water.  I 
Lve  lately  followed  this  method  with  decided  success,  and  I 
think  it  has  some  very  great  advantages  over  the  toning 
with  gold;  the  general  appearance  <a  the  picture  after 
finishing  bong  superior  and  lees  bluish,  especially  in  the 
light  pcffta.  The  results  for  albumenised  paper  are  equally 
good,  although  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  think  them 
bett^  for  ordinary  salted  paper.  It  is  true  that  this  toning 
bath  is  not  so  active  as  one  with  gold;  but  I  consider  this  an 
advantage,  since  the  rapidity  of  action  in  a  new  gold  bath 
frequency  spoils  the  picture.  (I  atwa^  tone  before  fixing.) 
However,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  paper  too  long 
in  the  bath ;  ten  or  twelve  seconds  will  suffice  in  ordinary 
eases,  and  if  the  effect  be  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye, 
experience  will  show  that  the  chemical  change  has  resJly 
taken  place  so  soon  as  the  picture  comes  into  the  fixing 
bath,  where  it  readily  takes  a  most  agreeable  colour.  To 
imjirove  the  general  efibct,  I  would  advise  to  dry  rapidly 
bciOTe  a  hnMk  Are,  and  to  polish  the  picture,  vhenmonntea, 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  with  oil  of  a|8lce.  Thereby  the 
details  are  shown  far  more  dislinctlyj  whilst  I  think  the 
iKctdre  is  tneserred,  in  a  great  degree,  against  the  deleterious 
effects  of  a  generally  wet  climate,  as  yours  and  ours  deddedly 
arc 

■  If  these  observations  eeem  of  any  interest  to  you,  they  are 
entirely  at  your  disposal,  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of 
ibe  "  Fhotoobaphic  News,"  I  am  further  making 
erperimcnts.u^u  a  dry  collodion  process  (not  of  my  own 
invention),  which  is  very  simple,  and  in  the  meantime  leaves 
a  film  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  fur^er  information  upon  this  subject,  if 
yoa  will  aUow  me. 

Herman  L.  T.  Haakhan. 
Anuter^m,  Jannary  20(A,  1859. 
.  [We  beg  to  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  above  valu- 
able information,  and  shall  fed  great  pleasure  in  receiving 
farther  conununicatims  from  him  on  the  above  or  othw 
subjects. — Eb.] 


THE  RASPBERRY.  SYRUF  PROCESS. 

Sib, — Ero  this  I  expected  to  have  seen  some  account  of 
the  Buccea  of  the  raspberry  syrup  process,  from  home  of  your 
numerous  carrespondents.  Having  been  so  far  disappointed, 
I  venture  to  state  that,  in  my  hands,  it  has  excemod,  not 
only  all  other  dry  processes,  but  much  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  In  proof  of  which  I  beg  to  inclose 
positive  prints  &om  negatives,  obtained  last  week  in  35 
seconds'  exposure,  with  plates  prepared  just  three  weeks 
before.  Also  two  from  prints — "  Christ  I'rophesying  over 
Jerusalem,"  and  "  Chapean  de  la  Brigand."  I  do  not  send 
them  as  first-rate  productions,  but  just  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  plates  prepared  with  this  syrup.  The  facility 
with  which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  Uttle  liability  of 
being  spoiled,  is  a  great  recommendation  ;  and  1  trust  you  , 
will  shortly  give  us,  in  the  "News,"  the  experience  and 
success  of  otlwEs. 

In  Mr.  Sidebotham's  late  communication  on  the  collodio- 
album  process,  he  states  tJuit — "  It  is  well  in  aQ  cases  to 
expose  sufficiently  long,  as  an  over-exposed  picture  can  be 
made  good,  but  on  under-e^osed  one  cannot."  Fray  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  explam  more  fhlly  tiie  first  part  of 
this  paragraph,  as  to  how  an  over-exposed  picture  can  be 
made  a  good  one  ?  fcur  I  have  generally  found  that  the  ex- 
posure ret^uired  for  the  dark  shadows  of  a  landscape 
materially  injures  the  light  parts. 

By  slightly  albumenising  t^  plates,  and  drying  them  before 
collodioniaing,  they  appear  to  vitiurtuid  any  amount  of 
washing,  &c.  Jtt.  F.  M. 

^The  prints  forwarded  by  our  correspondent  are  very 
aatiaiactory. — Ed.] 


QELATINB  PAPER. — YELLOW  ILLUMINATING  MEDIUM. 

Sib, — I  can  assure  your  correspondent  K.  O.  F.  S.  that 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  gelatine  will  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  glass.  I  ^ve  tried  the -small  yelbw  squares  sold  by 
grocers  for  confectionery  purposes.  Fa*hapB  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  a  strong  solution,  of  gelatine  poured  on  a 
bright  smooUi  tin  plate  will  releasie  itse^  when  dry,  while  if 
poured  on  glass  it  adheres  tenaciously.  I  imagine  Hiat 
gelatine  paper  may  be  readily  made  by  the  former  process, 
tor  the  upper  surfhce  would  neoeasarity  be  pturallel  with  the 
lower,  ana  equally  bright  and  Huooth. 

For  windows,  however,  its  transparency  would  be  objec- 
tionable— it  should  be  ground  as  glass  is,  so  as  to  diffuse  the 
light.  I  should  think  that  tissue  paper  painted  on  both 
sides  with  strong  gamboge,  which  can  be  purchased  in  its 
raw  state  at  the  oil  shops,  would  answer  your  correspondents' 
purpose;  it  should  bo  varnished  with  the  varnish  sold  for 
the  imitations  of  stained  glass  on  paper  (I  forget  the  name 
given),  and  with  the  same  varnish  it  may  be  fastened  to  the 
glass.  Gamboge  will  mix  wiUi  oil  or  water,  and  perhaps  if 
mixed  with  the  varnish  it  might  be  less  liable  to  bleach  by 
the  snn^  rays.  11.  £.  N. 


GLASS  BATHS. 

Sib, — ^The  way  I  have  made  my  baths  and  trays  with 
glass  is,  first  of  all  to  make  a  shell  of  wood,  not  liable  to 
warp  (mine  is  made  of  waluut),  a  little  larger  than  required 
to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  of  thin  plate  glass ; 
the  pieces  of  glass  are  then  cut  to  fit  inside  of  it  as  erase  as 
possible ;  I  thou  pour  inside  a  warm  solution  of  gutta-percha ; 
fit  in  my  glasses,  and  make  them  bed  well ;  when  set,  wbiclt 
will  be  in  a  very  short  time,  I  pour  in  a  thin  solution  of 
shel-lac  only  ^o'ng  the  joints  to  fill  up  crevices ;  and  when 
nearly  dry,  finish  them  with  a  strong  solution  to  make  all 
neat,  llie  pieces  glass  are  to  be  a  little  higher  than  the 
wood,  to  aUow  the  Eolution  to  be  poured  out.  These 
cemented  ghisses  are  more  durable  than  the  btown  or  cast 
ones  that  arc  bought,  and  a  great  deal  mOTe^conomical. 
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GLASS  noou. 

Several  correspondents  having  asked  for  infarmation  on 
the  above  subject,  we  shall  feci  obliged  if  some  oTour  readers 
Till  fayoar  us  with  particnlars  respecting  the  most  con- 
venient amuigemcnt  as  to  ground  plan,  fittings,  devatipn, 
and  aspect ;  togetho-  vith  the  estimated  cost  ^ther  iritH  or 
Tithoat  flttiogs.— Ed. 


AKSWEBS  TO  mSOU  QUERIES. 

CnLOBiDx:  OF  Asmonium  fob  the  SiLTiNO  Bath.— 
SutAiiu.  This  salt  is  frequently  uged  in  the  salting  bath  for 
poutive  paper,  hut,  cfaemioiUy  speaking,  it  is  not  hj  any  means 
tJie  best  substance  to  use,  as,  if  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  albumen  be  Itept  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
•  liberates  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  offensive,  and  as 
it  thus  becomes  idkaline,  the  positive  pai>er  will  be  much 
deteriorated  in  its  clearness  and  permanency.  Chloride  of  sodium 
{common  salt),  or  chloride  of  barium,  is  preferable ;  the  ob- 
jection sometimes  made  to  the  former  on  account  of  common 
salt  being  impure,  shows  great  ignorance  of  chenuatry :  good 
table  salt  is  sufficiently  free  from  impurities  for  any  photo- 
graphic purpose,  and  if  impure  compounds  are  used,  the  im- 
purities in  chloride  of  ammonium  are  more  liable  to  be  injurious 
than  those  ia  common  salt;  moreover,  it  is  absurd  to  be  so 
over-scrupulous  about  the  purity  of  any  compound  wliioh  is  to 
he  cUssobried  in  a  substance  like  albumen,  which  oontuns  far 
more  impurities  than  could  possibly  be  present  in  table  salt. 
The  argument  of  economy,  which  is  sometimes  adduced  in 
Aivour  ^  the  ammonium  salt,  on  acconut  of  its  containing  more 
chlorine,  weight  for  weight,  than  chloride  of  sodium,  falls  to 
the  ground  when  we  tetl  you  that  chloride  of  sodium  costs  as 
much  per  pound  as  chloride  of  ammonium  per  ounce ;  and  as 
good  printers  do  not  advise  the  loading  the  paper  with  a  super- 
fluity of  chloride  the  slight  saving  in  hulk  ia  immaterial.  We 
ham  thus  given  you,  at  your  request,  the  ckenueal  reasons  for 
not  prefhrring  chloride  of  ammonium;  bnt^  at  the  same  tune, 
we  must  say,  that  several  excellent. formulae  for  printing  are 
to  be  found  in  our  back  numi)er8  (for  instance,  at  p.  86),  in 
which  the  ammonium  salt  is  used;  and  as  these  are  successfully 
employed  by  many  excellent  operators,  you  can  well  imagine 
that  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  wluch  you  use,  if  you  do 
not  put  the  paper  to  very  severe  testf^  such  ss  long  keeping  in 
a  damp  place,  or  such  like. 

Blub  Tinqe  on  Glass  Positites.—  C.  It.  A  correspondent 
has  kindly  informed  us  that  the  reason  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  above  stains  is,  the  mixing  of  the  developing  and  Axing  sohi- 
tions.  If  the  plate  be  washed  thoroughly  before  fixing,  the  Uat 
complained  of  will  not  occur  again. 

The  Pseudoscope. — A.  E.  X.  This  is  an  instrument 
devised  by  Professor  Wbeatstone  for  eBeotiog  the  comernon,  of 
reli^.  By  its  means  the  relative  direction  of  ra^  reac^ng  the 
eyes  is  inverted,  and  a  corresponding  impres^on  of  inverted 
relative  position  of  different  parts  of  an  olgect  is  produced. 
The  illusion  is  most  extraor^naiy,  a  concave  surfiu»,  as  that  of 
a  bowl,  appearing  to  be  convex,  and,  vice  vertd,  a  convex  sur- 
face, as  that  of  a  globe,  coocare.  It  is  formed  of  two  rectangu- 
lar prisms  interposed  between  the  eyes  and  the  object,  in  such 
positions  that  the  rays  of  light  from  any  object  in  front  being 
refracted  at  the  first  surfaces,  then  reflected  internally  at  the 
backs  of  tiie  prisms,  and  agiun  refracted  at  thdr  second  sur- 
faces/  will  enter  the  eyes  in  reversed  positions,  and  thus  the 
relative  position  of  the  rays  will  be  inverted.  Messrs.  Bird  and 
Brooke  give  the  following  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject: 
— "  The  delusive  impression  is  not  immediately  produced  in  some 
individuals  iu  whom  the  judgment  appears  for  some  time  to 
contend  suooessfully  with  the  visual  impression,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  juitement  gives  way,  and  the  o^ect  suddenly  appeiffs 
to  be  turned  inside  out ;  ^us  completely  fiilnfying  the  old 
adage  that '  seeing  is  believing,'  for  we  ue  unable  to  resist  the 
visiud  impression,  although  we  know  it  to  be  erroneous." 

PreoGALLic  Acid  in  the  Nitbatb  Bath.— ff.  C.  S.  has 
accidentally  spilled  some  pyrogalUc  developing  solution  in  the 
nitrate  hath,  and  consequently  the  latter  will  not  work  pro- 
perly, but  gives  pictures  covered  with  muddy  streaks.  The 
best  remedy  th.it  we  know  of  is,  to  expose  the  solution  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  dish  to  the  full  sun  for  an  hour,  and  then  to  add 
water  to  supply  that  lost  by  evaporation,  Alter,  wd  add  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  if  necessary. 


TO  COERBSPONDENTS. 

Some  comploluta  h&vks  been  made  by  onr  labscrtbeni  as  to  tho  non- 
recetpt  of  the  "Photoqraphio  Hbws,"  tlia  publlshen  b«g:  reepeetftiU;  to 
notify  that  ovary  cm  U  tolien  on  th^  part  to  taiMie  pnn^nal  and  oomet 
dlipaldi.  AH  eonpUDli  abould,  thcnfim,  bo  nude  to  Uie  Fort  OBm 
onthorHtea. 

Wc  mnst  beg  oar  corrdpondonti  not  to  send  gkus  pUtea  through  the  post, 
except  tbcy  are  secarcly  protected  agahut  breakage. 

K.  D.— Yonr  negative  arrived  completely  smashed.  Frma  an  exandnatlon  of 
the  pieces  wa  snapecL  the  fault  to  b«  due  to  over-txpoann  fai  th«  canunu 

E.H.— 1.  Try  4  gralnsoriodldo  of  auunonluin  totheonacelusteadof  SfrataiB. 
2.  Fooal  length  3|  Inches,  If  by  a  good  maker. 

II.  TTaakman — L  The  arUde  you  inquire  about  will  ahoitJy  be  advertised  In 
our  columns,  by  the  gcntlenum  who  look  the  views  referred  to.  It.  We  are 
sorry  wccaiinot  give  you  tho  printing  and  toning  process  used ;  our  own  at  p. 
66  will,  however,  answer  equally  well.  3.  Pt^iitr  Stue  ii  soinetime*  used, 
bnt  in  any  case  the  stereograms  ore  glaacd  or  varnished  afterwards.  In  order 
to  give  them  the  gloss  you  speak  oC  We  arc  much  obliged  for  your  com- 
munication, and  sbali  bo  happy  to  bear  further  partlcnlara. 

X.  y,  Z.— No ;  certainly  noL 

NsQATivK.— I.  The  podtire  developer  with  Iron  may  he  nsed  a  second  time, 
but  it  will  not  be  so  energetic  3.  Couanlt  back  munbera.  8.  They  will  lie 
inferior.  4.  Sec  p.  86.   &.  Tea. 

J.  W.— We  arc  sorry  we  cannot  give  you  the  Information  you  ask  for;  but  we 
bare  had  no  experience  In  tho  apparatos  you  mention. 

J.  L.  D.— 1.  Your  formnla  is  not  ao  good  aa  the  one  we  recommended;  It 
would  nol  be  alkaline.  Tour  fixing  bath  la  far  too  winter  use  1  part  of 
Iiypo.  to  4  of  water.  3.  Try  the  coUodlo-albumen  process,  given  Mr. 
,  Sidebotham  In  a  prerlons  nnmber ;  and  see  a  letter  from  the  same  gantla- 
nian  recently  inacrled.   We  aball  be  pleased  to  see  your  resulta. 

A  Macclesfield  AxATSira.~Your  stop  is  much  smaller  than  It  heed  be;  { 
Bich  aperture  would  Im  quite  small  enough  with  a  lens  6  Inch  focna. 

W.  S.  B. '  The  specimen  of  protosalpliat*  of  Iron  which  yoo  tkavo  (brwarded, 
AS  being  prepared  according  to  the  receipt  given  in  onr  last  number,  b  per- 
fectly pure,  and  need  not  be  recrystalllsed.  Our  correspondent  states  that 
the  following  aro  quaiiUties  which  be  used,  aocordlm  to  Um  laechod  there 
given:— Iron  flllngs,  6  ounces:  snlpbiirlo aotd,  Uoancea;  watts',  4  pintii 

S.  E.  Law.— We  arc  much  oldiged  Ibr  your  iuggestlona,  and  wHi  give  ths 
matter  serious  attenUon. 

JoHM.-We  Itilnk  so. 

J.  L.  F.— Your  print  is  very  good;  wo  would  have  noticed  your  picture  In  our 
review  of  the  exhibition,  but  could  not  find  yom:  name  in  tho  catalogue. 
Will  you  favour  na  with  the  details  of  your  quick  process  ?  We  bare  heard 
of  the  collodion  film  cr^ckhig,  after  a  lapse  or  some  years,  and  attribute  It  lo 
the  vamlsh  being  Inferior ;  but  we  do  not  think  tliQ  cause  of  this  aanoyance 
Is  really  known. 

W.  J.— Yonr  lens  would  do  for  views  If  U  were  slopped  down  to  about  half 
an  Inch  aperture,  but  we  could  not  tell  you  tite  field  It  would  oarer  without 
an  examination. 

A  ScBScaiBXt — 1.  Neither  pyrogalUc  add  nor  cUorlde  of  sliver  wlU  take  any 
homi  by  being  kept  In  paper  in  the  dork.  Nitrate  of  silver,  however,  should 
be  kept  In  a  stoppered  iNittle.  3.  Tho  size  of  the  diaphragm  and  Its  distance 
from  the  lens,  will  depend  npon  the  stxe  of  the  latter.  3.  The  "  timpleat 
way  to  ascert^n  when  a  bath  is  In  proper  working  order"  would  be.  In  our 
oiilnlon,  to  take  a  picture  with  It 

d.— We  are  much  obliged  for  the  report,  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  receive 
almllar  Information.  Tho  fault  must  be  hi  the  paper  youemiAoy;  try  some 
other  make. 

J.  C.-The  half  plate  portrait  lens  will  answer  better  tJuw  the  3-lneh  alngte 

lens  for  tho  purpose  of  enlarging  a  small  ptctUKk 
P.  S.— 1.  We  believe  that  coUodlo-olbumen  (diUes  prepaied  as  for  as  spreading 

the  altmmen,  will  keep  tor  a  considerable  time  In  a  drjr  place;   1  We  like 

tho  process  yon  have  marked  (IL)  liest 
BExaAi.BB  — Wo  decidedly  thhik  that  the  coUodio-albnmea  process  will  be  the 

beat  to  carry  on  In  Ipdia,  both  as  regards  facility  In  manipulation  and  fewest 

traps  to  carry.   Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  who  may  hare  bad 

experience  lu  working  In  a  shnllar  climate,  will  favour  as  with  their  ex- 

poricnce. 

Fatho)!. — Leave  oat  the  nitric  acid  from  the  dcrclopiuc  solution,  and  If  that 

does  not  remedy  It,  fix  it  with  bypo.  Instead  of  cyanide. 
U.  Do  un  LSD  A  r.— Will  you  kindly  favour  us  with  a  fhll  description  of  the  con- 

strucUon  of  and  mode  of  using  yonr  substitute  for  a  lent?  aa  it  will  be  ot 

great  use  to  many  of  our  correepondcnls. 
Rkuben. — Follow  the  process  at  p.  86, 

DuBHAU.— Thanks  for  your  communication.  Your  concluding  suggestton 
would,  we  fear,  be  impraetlcaliie  at  present,  owing  to  the  alow  nature  ot 
ortUnary  photographic  printing. 

W.  a.  O. — If  tho  answer  to  X.  Y.  Z.  will  not  lielp  yoo,  we  cannot  assist  you 
further  without  seeing  your  lenses. 

T.  L.  U.— ArtlclcR  on  tho  subject  are  in  preparaihm. 

J.  Bebkt.— We  will  shortly  give  tho  best  fonnnln. 

W.  A.  Uailt  and  Viqusttb.  -  Kecelved  with  thanks. 

EKBATtHL— la  our  review  of  the  Exhibition  of  tlie  Photographic  Society,  last 
week,  we  erroneously  spelt  a  gentlomaa'a  name  Crittenden.  It  sbouU 
have  been  Cruttenden, 

Communications  declined  with  tbanka:— F.  S.  A. — Ilypo.— Thompson  A 

Printer  of  Stereograms. 

Tlie  Information  required  by  the  following  corrcsponilonli  U  cither  such  as  we 
are  unable  lo  give,  or  it  has  appeared  lii  recent  numbers  of  the  "  Pboto- 
OBAPHio  Nsws:"— John  P.— A.  11.  T.  (Dundee).— Zampa.  (See  onr  Notes 
andQueriee.) -J.T.-8.  Aitridse.-H.  &  Y.— NoTlco.-.CaM).— W.  A.T.  W. 
— C.  A.  P.  -Monk.  -  Hypo.— A.  B.  C-So.  0  —Verdant.— WUUani.— A  8ab- 
Bcriber.— A.  A.  B.  B. 

In  Tin:— C  A.  (Algeria).- A  SabMribcr.-  H.  E.  N.-K  B.— W.  Cochran. 
—Viator.— T.  B.— H.  8. 1.-E.  Papper.-JLn  Amatsur.— £.  IL— W.  D. 


On  account  ofthelmmenM  nnmber  of  Important  lettera  we  reoelre,  m  cannot 
promise  immedlata  answers  to  qnorles  of  no  Mweral  tntereat. 


*.*  All  editorial  commonlcattona  should  be  addressed  lo  Mr.  Cbookboi  eon 
of  Heasra.  GaMell,  Petter,  and  Oalpta^  i#B#e  Saur«g  YsnCJ^MlUetters 
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A  NEW  METHOB  OF  TONING  WITH  CHLOBIDE 
or  GOLD. 

BY    M.   LE  GRAY. 
[Tbe  foUofring  letterwu  sddresMd  to  M.  Bc^iuuilt,  of  the  ^codMe 
da  Scimeet.^ 

1  SHALL  be  oUiged  if  you  vill  have,  at  the  next  m^|^g  of 
the  Aeademj,  a  aealed  packet  opened,  roBpecting  the  toning 
of  papv  photogn^>hic  pIoofi^  which  vm  deposited  by  me  on 
the  13th  of  Janoary,  1868. 

I  bog  you  viU  at  the  same  time  Teotifyan  onmeoos  state- 
ment which  I  beliere  I  committed  in  that  communication, 
and  to  snimit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy  the  following 
improrementi  which  I  hare  introduced  into  my  procem. 

The  cwreotioo  to  be  made  is,  instead  of  water  salted  at  60 

per  cemt., 

Water  strengthened  -with  60  per  cent,  of 

wftter  salted  to  satuxktion   1000  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold    6  i. 

The  modificationa  I  have  made  in  my  proceee  consist  in 
the  Bubstitution  of  chloride  of  lime  of  commerce  (hypo- 
chlorite ui  lime)  for  the  chhnide  (tf  sodium,  and  in  the  more 
oaet  qnantitiflB  pdntpd  out  by  expeitause. 

In  oonndering  this  new  mode  of  flxbg,  my  otgeet  has 
been  to  produce  the  same  eSbcts  that  I  p(nnted  out  some 
years  unce,  in  a  memoir  on  fixing  with  the  chloride  of  gold 
acidulated  by  hydrochloric  add,  in  erading  the  iuconTenience 
of  the  reaction  of  the  acid  on  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I  had  succeeded  in  the  snbstitution  of  the  alkaline  salt  for 
the  acid  salt  indicated  in  my  preceding  conmmnication,  bat 
the  olgeot  was  not  entirely  attained;  tixe  chloride  of  sodium 
did  not  ooaq^iMs  remora  the  yellow  tint  that  positire 
pi^  t^ten  aoquifea,  especially  albomenised  IM^,  which 
has  been  prepared  for  any  lengdi  of  time. 

It  bdiored  me,  thereftne,  to  push  my  researeheB  fiirther, 
and  I  bdiere  that  I  have  at  last  sneoeeaedf  by  aTailing  my- 
adf  ot  the  decoloring  principle  of  die  chloride  of  lime. 

The  finmulsD  and  manipulations  constet— 

1 .  In  fredng  the  proM,  waahin^i  fox  a  fbw  minutes  in 
two  waters,  from  the  firee  nitrate  d  sUvw  contained  in  the 
fibres  of  tiie  paper. 

2.  In  submitting  the  procrf  to  the  action  ot 
bath  thus  composed :— - 

DUtnied  mta    1000  parts 

Chloride  of  lime  (^commerce  In  wUte  powder 
(hypochlorite  Ume) 

niter  and  add:— 

Chloride  of  gold  (dissolved  In  100  grammes 
of  distllledwater)   1  „ 

Hie  mcture  acquires  in  this  bath  a  black  tone  which 
graduAl&  tends  towards  a  blue^  at  the  same  time  that  the 
yellow  tint  is  restored  to  a  brilliant  white.  It  requires  from 
teu  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  produce  the  mftminnm 
^ect  of  this  method  of  toning.  Fraotice  will  be  the  best 
guide  to  tbe  attainment  of  any  particular  tone.  Nererthe- 
MH,  as  some  guide  in  meliminaTy  eeBaya,  I  will  observe  that 
hf  leaving  the  woof  for  one  minute  in  the  bath,  a  violet- 
red  tint  will  be  obtained  after  fixing  with  hypoaolpfaite,  and 


a  very  dear  blue-Uack  tone  after  a  sojourn  then  of  an  hour 
or  two. 

In  this  time  the  proof  paesoi  from  violet,  throtivh  all  the 
intermediate  tones,  up  to  a  deep  bUck  in  ih»  riiaoowa,  sjid 
afterwards  from  the  black  to  blndsh  tones,  bectHoing 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker ;  of  coniBe,  I  mean  after  the 
final  fixing  in  the  hypoenlphite  of  soda. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  periods ;  theoneasoendinginthe 
scale  of  intensity,  the  other  descending. 

3.  To  paffi  the  proof  anew  in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  twice 
charged,  to  remove  the  chloride  of  lime.  This  wa^iing  may 
be  paformed  very  rabidly. 

4.  To  afterwaitls  u  the  tnoof  in  a  hypo,  bath  composed 
ot  one  volume  of  l^rposol^ite  (tf  soda  m  cryatab  to  six 
volumes  of  watw. 

This  bath  ought  to  be  used  for  <mly  a  small  numbo-  of 
proofi,  the  object  of  it  being  to  remove  the  chloride  of 
ttlver  not  acted  npon  by  the  light,  which  is  ocmtained  in  the 
ftbrea  of  the  paper.  lS»  eflbct  in  produced  in  fnun  ten  to 
fifteen  miautes,  according  to  the  tempwature. 

Aa^soon  as  put  into  this  bath  the  i^oof  loses  a  little  of 
the4VM|^fc  tone  which  It  had  aoquired  in  the  chloride  of 
lime  bato^Qd  passes  to  more  violet  tints. 

If  tiie  tones  liius  obtai4ed  are  satjs&ctory,  the  ordinary 
washings  in  water  may  be  at  once  ^xweeded  with,  and  the 
proof  ariei;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  would  advise,  witii  a 
view  to  its  perfect  stability,  to  carry  It  through  the  whole 
series  of  operations. 

b.  Tohnngtheproof  tothefinaLtoneinabaUitliusocmi* 
posed 

Diatilled  water      .,  1200  paria. 

Hyposulphite  of  BOda    200  „ 

Chloride  of  gold    2  „ 

The  proof  onj^t  not  to  be  left  in  this  bath  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  as  that  is  the  minimum  time  necesaary  to 
insure  the  jpennanency  of  the  picture,  bat  it  may  be  idlowed 
to  remain  m  it  for  as  much  Imget  as  is  requisite  for  obtain- 
ing the  desired  tone. 

6.  To  continue  the  washings  in  water  in  use  in  tiie  old 
processes,  eq>eciaUy  recommending  a  washing  in  warm, 
water  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  salts. 

I  must  observe  'Uiat  the  proob  obtained  by  this  process, 
beside  the  fine  q^lities  of  tone  which  they  ofi^,  have  the 
advantage  of  not  changing  with  time,  a  result  I  have 
verified  on  portraits  which  I  fixed     this  means  more  than 

dght  months  since  The  advantages  of 

tm  new  method  of  fizh^,  couist  laindpelly  in  this,  that 
it  aTdds  the  decomporition  of  the  hypo,  bath  by  the  ex- 
duaion  of  every  teace  of  fbee  nitrate  <n  silver  in  the  progf, 
and  that  it  preserves  a  very  harmonious  black  tone  in  the 
proof,  communicated  to  it  by  the  gold  bath;  a  tone  which 
U  not  destrt^edBy  a  lengthened  amoum  in  the  hnxMolphito 
of  soda,  the  destructive  property  of  which  is  well  known. 

I  would  also  remark,  that,  m  the  old  metiK>d  of  fixing 
with  the  bath  of  hyposulphito  of  soda  and  chloride  of  gol(i^ 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  tiie  pictures  was  the 
presoice  and  formation  of  an  acid  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
this  bath,  which  in  time  led  to  its  decconposition.  I  luve 
succeeded  in  restoring  its  original  qualities  to  this  hath  1^ 
mixing  carlxmato  of  beryta  with  it,  and  then  filtering.  It 
resumes  then  the  quaUties  of  a,ii^^t^  a^  C^^H^^^C^ 
of  groat  permanency.  ^  ^  -  ^ 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETT* 

While  on  ihe  enbject  of  Ant  appearances, "  we  most  not 
fot^t  to  congratolate  Sfessra.  Belrerier  and  Be^  on  their 
ddiut  in  tlie  photographic  world  aa  compoeere.  They, 
too,  have  attempted  some  Oriental  scenes,  and  irith  very 
great  suooees,  Decanse  th^  have  what  we  bare  just 
urged,  Tiz.,  the  Datirea  of  the  countries,  whose  oostoms  and 
mannerB  they  attempt  to  illostrate,  for  their  models.  The 
picture  of  **The  Caravan  in  sight"  is  most  effective  and 
pleanng ;  and  the  expression  of  the  man's  face  as  he  pulls 
the  curtain  of  the  tent  on  one  mde  to  catch  the  first  ^limpae 
of  the  approaching  caravan,  is  well  done.  There  is  true 
feeling  in  the  pictore,  and  an  abs^ce  of  that  stifihess  of 
which  we  have  complained  in  other  compositions.  '  Of 
"  Medora  "  (77),  we  cannot  say  much,  thougn  there  is  grelit 
taste  disjdayed  !n  the  arrangement,  as  there  is  also  in  the 
{Hctnre  ot  "Arabs  entertahiing  a  Turk"  (81).  In  this 
picture,  as  in  Number  78,  there  is  a  real  Turk  and  a  real 
Arab,  and  this,  added  to  the  raoper  national  dress,  g^vestiie 
yatAxae  a  pleuiue  reality.  Tae  frame  cont^ing  "  Pre- 
paring for  the  libiket,"  and  the  "Dead  Bird*'  (73),  is 
intft^ting  as  a  specimen  of  good  arrang^ent.  The 
expresEuon  of  the  female  in  "  Preparing  for  the  Market "  is 
perfect.  She  stands  beedde  the  hau-packed  hamper  with  her 
finger  to  her  lip,  as  though  she  were  pnzzled  what  next  to  put 
'into  the  hamper.  The  arrangement  of  the  apartment  is  very 
perfect,  and  has  this  merit,  t  wt  it  is  not — as  many  pictures  of 
this  class  are — crowded.  The  "Bead  Bird"  is  similar  in 
composition ;  but  as  an  ideal  picture  is  far  below  the  oUier 
one.  The  most  successful  compositions  by  these  gentlemen, 
'and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  exfaibitifm,  are  "Fivty  Winks/'  and 
"  One  Wink  "  (82).  In  the  first  we  have  iuij|||riVQan 
in  his  cabin,  aunoanded  1^  nets  aiul  lines,  coiflHaau  the 
■other  neeessary  fishing  tackle,  arranged  in  a  most  natural 
.fXid  efifective  mannw.  The  old  gentletnan,  evidently  over- 
come witii  his  day's  labour,  is  quieUy  dosing,  his  head 
restiog  on  his  hand.  The  sleepy  expreetuon  of  the  old 
fellow  is  worthy  of  Collins,  who  is  so  successful  In  his 
studies  of  fishermen.  The  sleeper  evidently  enjoys  his 
"Forty  Winks."  In  "One  Wink,"  however,  we  have  the 
same  old  piscator,  rather  more  lively  and  sprightly.  He 
lias  in  hand  a  huge  square-shouldered  stone  Sottfe,  from 
which  he  has  just  replenished  a  lai^  goblet ;  and,  judging 
from  the  veir  humorous,  sly,  and  knowing  "  wink  '*  which 
ho  costs  at  the  spectator  over  his  shoulder,  we  may  safely 
arrive  at  the  conclnsiou  that  the  liquid  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  stone  bottle  is  something  stronger  than  that  which 
teetotalleis  generally  imlnbe.  Tm  expreanon  dimlayed  in 
these  pictures,  in  the  broad  humonr  of  the  <maimcters, 
and  tl^  clever  tact  with  which  everything  is  put  in  its 
prop^  place,  at  once  bespeak  for  uese  gentlemen  an 
artistio  knowledge  of  no  mean  order.  They  are  mtirely 
free  from  that  vulgaritjr  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  other 
oompoeitunis.  The  pictoree  by  these  gentlemen  may  be 
considered  legitimate,  aiul  among  the  hat  specimens  ci  the 
compontive  art. 

When  we  noticed  Mr.  Moigan's  landscapes  in  our  last 
number,  we  purposely  omitted  reference  to  his  two  pictures 
of  the  "  Wheat  Field"  (102  and  114),  because  we  thought 
that  they  belonged  more  properly  to  the  compontive.  We 
have  often  heard  it  urged  against  Linnell,  Jun.,  that  he  Was 
too  minute  in  his  rendering  d  landscape  pictures,  and  that, 
while  not  an  ultra  pre-Raphadite,  heborwed  too  nearly  on 
that  style.  But  to  those  otaecfeorB  we  wooM  recommmd  the 
stu^  of  these  two  beautmil  snigects  by  Morgan.  The 
sheavea  are  taken  in  tiu  most  natnxal  poritions ;  and  we 
think  t^t  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  artist 
thsji  Uie  remark  we  heard  a  lady  make,  "  Oh,  that's  a  copy 
of  a  iHctiire  which  was  at  the  Aoidemy  last  year." 

We  must  conclude  these  remarks  on  composition,  by 
naming  a  large  pctnre  which  has  been  taken  oj  F.  Elliot, 

'  •  C<»dBdidfroinp.Ml 


of  his  stereoscopic  slide,  "  The  Inventory"  (500),  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  as  also  of  "  Homeless  and  Honae- 
less"  (566).   We  know  not  whether  the  composer  of  this 

Eicture  has  entitled  this  reproduction  "  Homeless  and  Honse- 
»s"  on  account  of  the  great  interest  which  is  being  taken 
in  that  unfortunate  class,  through  the  powerful  infloenoe  of 
tite  press.  We  are  sure  of  this,  that  if  it  is  bo,  the  artist 
has  sadly  failed  to  give  as  an  ideal  lepresaitatiMi  of  what 
the  writer  has  so  powerfully  depicted.  The  "  HomeleM  and 
HoiiseiIeBB"  is  too  prettily  romantic,  and  tiie  background 
views  are  too  picturesque ;  while  the  pretty  face  of  the 
"Homdess"  has  too  contented  a  look  to  excite  pity,  or  in 
any  respect  to  correspond  with  what  we  have  read  of  in  St. 
Giles's  and  Rose  Alley. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  mbject.  on  which  we  have  been 
very  frequently  attacked,  beorase  exception  has  been  taken 
by  some  to  wtiat  we  have  s^d  on  it ;  we  need  hardl;f  say  we 
allude  to  "questionable  subjects."  We  are  astonished  to 
find  tint  the  nanging  committee  have  admitted  a  stereoscopic 
piece  of  a  kind  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  condemned. 
We  are  glad  that,  amon^  the  leading  notices  which  have 
appeared  of  the  e^bitaon,  what  we  have  said  on  other 
occasions  has  been  reitoated  Inmost  of  the  leading  joniBals. 
Spesking  of  the  present  exhibition,  the  TVmes  says  that« 
"when  tiie  staecacopes  are  not  kndscapes  or  portraits, 
the  slides  are  ^snobbtA*  to  a  painfiU  degree."  Another 
contemporary  says,  "  One  other  set  we  notu^  for  the  sake  of 
a  protest  against  their  presence  here.  Stereographs  of  *  fast  ^ 
young  men,  looking  from  a  hiding-place  in  uie  cliffi  at  girls 
preparing  to  bathe .  in  the  sea,  or  '  ladies*  in  ftfll  dreas, 
leaning  over  a  balcony,  their  development  exaggerated 
by  a  well-known  stereoscopic  trick,  are  not  what  ought  to 
be  found  in  a  place  like  this ;  and  those  have  neither  novelty 
nor  superior  executive  skill  to  atone  for  their  intense  vulgarity 
of  sentiment.  The  Council  will  do  well  to  ask  themBelvcs 
whether  it  be  even  now  too  late  to  remove  what  has  called 
forth  a  general  expression  of  disap^val  and  surprise." 
Another  contemporary  says — "  Mr.  W.  H.  Bosley's  frame 
Jends  a  countenance  to  we  abiise  of  the  art  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  shop  windows,  which  it  ought  not  to  find  on 
those  walls."  We  think  that  our  readers  will  see  that  thoe 
is  a  pretty  gokeral  and  widespread  feeling  against  this  class 
of  lactnies,  and  will  tend  to  prove  that  what  we  have  from 
time  to  time  said  on  the  sobjeet  has  not  been  uncalled 
for. 

In  portraiture  the  collection  is  peculiarly  rich,  though,  per- 
haps, not  interesting.  On  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  extract  some  very  able  remarks  from  our  able  contempo- 
rary, thoLiterary  Gazette:—"  Portraito  eUborately '  touched,' 
and  ofb^  highly  coloured,  of  nameless  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  are  as  numerous  and  as  prominent  as  at  our  ExhilHtioa 
of  the  Rojal  Academy ;  and,  it  posuble,  their  presence  makes 
itself  even  more  dis^peeably  felt  here  than  there.  At  the 
Academy  they  are  for  the  most  part '  above  the  line,*  and 
you  can  escape  the  infliction  by  not  looking  so  high.  Here, 
right  on  the  line,  you  see  not  merely  frame  after  frataie, 
having  in  the  cataktgne  against  tiie  numbers  simply  the 
word  *  portrait,'  but  an  almost  interminable  snccessum  of 
*framea  of  pwtraits,*  each  containing  half-a-dosen,  or  a 
score,  as  the  case  may  be,  oi  nameless  and  meaninflees 
faces,  Wm  the  cases  you  see  hanging  outsidertbe  shop  aoom 
in  Begent-stnet  or  the  Strand.  Ordinary  {diotographie 
portraits  of  pcnsns  whom  you  know  nothing  and  about 
whom  you  care  leas,  are,  probably,  of  all  the  wearisonw 
things  with  which  this  world  is  encumbered,  the  most  en- 
tirely and  irredeemably  wearisome." ' 

T.  R.  Williams  is,  of  course,  the  first  in  untouched  pho- 
tography,'^and  beauti&lly  does  he  produce  those  exquisitely 
fine  vignettes,  which  are  so  charming  and  attractive  as 
specimena  of  pure  photography.  A  Russian,  of  the  name  of 
Chlaponiq,  has  sent  some  very  interesting  studies  and  por- 
traits ;  the  peculiarities  in  his  pictures  are,  the  intotsi^  at 
the  black  tnie,  combined  with  great  B(^fcq<esB  and  half  tmt. 
Bis  picture  »5T«  Q'^^^.^S'^^jm^^^  • 
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chanoiiw  thing,  and  sbonld  be  ranked  among  the  cnriontieB 
of  iha  ouleotion. 

There  are  many  ooloored  pfaotographa  in  the  exhibilioti, 
the  W^^g  conmbntois  being  Lock  and  Whitfield,  who 
have  Mnne  elaborately  finished  miniaturee,  but  which  are  by 
no  meaoB  bo  artistic  aa  "  portrait"  (402),  by  Henry ;  theao»- 
nctt  and  beauty  of  this  picture  are  remarkable,  while  there  is 
a  coDBiderable  d^iree  of  viTadty  giren  to  the  expreasion. 
The  portrait  of  Her  Royal  HighneBS  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Cammidge,  by  one  of  Cajdeei  and  Montecchi's  artists,  is 
very  good  as  a  spedmea  of  the  application  of  photography  to 
high  art.  Whatever  miniature  painteis  may  say,  even 
though  they  quote  "  rery  high  pereonageB  in  the  realm," 
who  lay  down  the  rale  tbxt  "  pnotogn^hy.  is  better  ihaa 
bad  art,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  wnaterer  bat  that  the 
miniature  painter^  "vocatun,"  like  that  of  Othello,  "is 
gone it  stands  to  reaaim  that,  if  people  in  these  days  of 
xanditr  and  competition  can  get  a  pprtiait  as  artistic  and 
as  nig^uy  finished  as  ever  was  produced  by  the  old  miniature 
painters,  and  for  a  quarter  of  tne  moo^,  they  will  be  sore  to 
avail  themselTes  of  the  privilege.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  miniature  painters  are  not  good  drau^tsmen,  and  if 
they  paint  over  photographs,  what  they  lack  in  drawing  is 
si^iplied  by  photography.  By  the  old  system  of  miniature 
painting,  about  a  score  of  '*  Bittings "  were  necenary,  and 
then  the  likeneaa  often  fiiiled ;  while  now,  by  means  of  pho- 
tography, only  one  sitting  of  half  an.  hour  is  neceesary,  in 
coder  to  produce  the  moBt  elaborate  and  highly  finudied 
mimature.  To  the  effect  of  photography,  on  miniature 
pwintiffgi  we  may  again  revert  at  ^eater  length. 

As  interesting  mementoB,  Dr.  Diamond's  firame  entitled 
"BeeoUectionsof  Our  CluVwill  attract  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  portraits  of  Dr.  Percy,  Doudas  Jerrold, 
ChatkB  Knight,  H«)pworth  Dixra,  Shirley  Brooks,  and 
others,  are  among  them.  In  conclusion  we  may  just  state, 
that  -we  are  at  all  times  glad  to  hear  of  the  appuoation  of 
idiotc^praphy  to  any  department  of  science,  but  we  question 
the  taste  of  exhibiting  all  the  resulte.  We,  therefore,  are 
averse  to  exhibition  of  such  pictures  as  the  *'  lUustrations 
of  Mental  Diseaee"  (697).  These  photographs  ought  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  physician's  study,  but  certaimy  not 
the  walls  of  a  public  exhibition.  They  are  neither  interoting 
as  works  of  art  nor  as  photoj^phs ;  it  is  well  to  know  of 
the  application,  but  we  say  again  we  do  not  want  to  see  all 
the  reaults.  The  photograims  are  perfectly  hideous.  We 
most  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  pretty  view  at  Harles- 
den,  by  Mr.  Burke ;  nor  the  beautiful  copies  of  ^cturee 
which  Mr.  William  JoihnKm.  haa  taken  of  some  rnctorea  in 
Her  Mf^esty's  coIlecti(».  The  inatnrea  which  uis  gentie- 
man  has  coined  are  most  difficult  sulyeete  tac  photo^phy, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  a  yellowuh  tint 
canaed  by  accumulated  vamisbes ;  but,  by  olev»  manipula- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson  has  succeeded,  adiniraUj  in  obtaining 
clear  definition.  It  would  also  be  ungallant  not  to  motion 
the  nice  little  instantaneous  jdctaxeB  by  Mrs.  Down  (289, 
290).  They  are  well  taken,  and  in  a  manner  that,  would 
do  credit  to  many  of  our  gentkmen  jdiotQgxaidierB. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSmVE  PROOFS.* 

BT   MM.   DATANME    AND    A.  GIBABD. 

ON  SBNsmsiNO— (con<inu«(2). 

0/^  Condition  of  Neutrality  of  the  Bath.—Tba  nitrate 
of  silver  baths  employed  in  photography  may  aBsnme  from  the 
jMxnt  of  view  of  their  neutndity  uiree  different  conditions : — 
neatral,  add,  or  alkaline  by  ammonia.  As  to  Hia  other 
alkaline  bases,  they  can  only  restore  the  bath  to  a  perfect 
nentrality,  without  being  able,  on  account  of  the  {n«cipita- 
tion  of  oxide  of  sOver,  to  communicate  to  it  an  alkahnity 
atmreeiable  in  its  effects  on  posttive  proofs. 

If  we  take  as  a  ^pe  a  proof  prepared  on  a  perfectly 
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neutral  nitrate  bath,  and  compare  it  with  another  prepared 
on  the  same  bath,  to  which  we  have  added  1  per  cent,  of 
nitric  add,  that  is  to  say,  a  great  excess,  we  recognise  an 
important  difference;  tiie  second  is  redder,  the  lights  are 
better  preserved,  whUe  in  the  first  the  tone  is  blacker,  and 
the  whites  seem  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  darken.  . 

This  result  agrees  with  those  we  have  already  observed  in 
using  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline  chlorides ;  the  explanation  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  is  based  on  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  acid  liquors  on  the  sizing,  which  it  thus  renders 
more  adapted  to  combination,  and,  by  consequence,  to  the 
production  of  rod  tones. 

The  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  bath  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  an  evpecial  study  on  our  part.  It  ought  to  be 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  contuu  only  just  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  neoeBsary  to  re-dissolve  the  oxide  of  silver  which 
tiuB  alkali  at  first  precipitated  (it  will  be  seen  that  tlus 
point  has  been  reached,  when  a  drop  of  soluble  chloride 
added  to  the  liquid  yields  a  predptate  whidi  does  not  re- 
disBolv^.  If,  indeed,  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  be  added, 
the  bau  will  dissolve  the  chlcaide  of  silver,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  formed  on  the  sheet  of  paper  on  its  contact  with  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  this,  not  being  dothed,  except  with 
a  very  feeble  quantity  of  argentiferous  compound,  wDl  only 
yidd  a  grey  and  valudeea  pictare. 

Prepued  under  favourable  conditions,  the  ammoniacal 
bath  furnishes  the  following  reeolte  ou  a  paper  that  one 
places  on  the  surface  for  two  or  three  seconds  only,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  washing  away  of  the  size.  The  proof,  compared 
with  that  prepared  on  a  neutral  bath,  devdops  itBdf  in 
nearly  the  same  time;  the  tones  remain  Uack,  bat  without 
presenting  any  superiority  over  those  obtained  by  wdinary 
proceMes. 

It  is,  beaideB,  easy  to  verify  the  inSoenoe  ot  ammonia  in 
excen.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  passed  in  an  ammooiaosl 
bath,  leaving  it  there  only  some  seconds,  it  furnishes  a  proof 
such  as  we  have  defined ;  but  if  the  contact  be  prolonged  so 
as  to  allow  the  ammonia  to  act  on  the  starch  to  swell  it, 
the  result  is  quite  different,  and  the  whole  awears  tinted  a 
pale  red,  at  tie  same  time  that  the  dedgn  uses  all  vigour 
and  deamess. 

Thus  the  action  of  an  add  or  ammoniacal  bath  may  be 
precisdy  stated,  but  nevertheless,  in  some  particular  cases, 
of  which  the  photographer  will  be  the  judge,  it  appears  ad- 
visable to  use  nitrate  of  silver  baths  that  are  sensibly  neutral. 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  it  is  found  in  commerce, 
presents  itself  under  three  conditions — crystallised,  white 
fused,  or  fptey  fined,  that  is  to  aay,  up  to  tiie  onnmencement 
of  redactum.  We  have  made  Mnne  e]q)erinientB  witii  the 
object  of  establishing^if  certain  differences  in  the  result  are 
duetotheanpk>ymentof  oneortiieotfaerof  theee.  We  have 
not  obsOTed  any  salient  difference,  espedally  between  ib»  two 
latter ;  the  bath  prepared  with  the  crystaliised  nitrate  gave 
rather  redder  tones,  a  result  that  is  easily  explained  our 
preceding  observations,  since  the  ciyBtalUne  nitrate  of  silrer 
always  contains  tisoee  of  nitric  add:  and,  eonaeqnaitfy,  wa 
return  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  oat,  m.,  the  neutrality 
of  the  bath. 

But  this  difference  is  so  trifling,  that  nitrate  of  silver 
crystaUised  fh>m  water,  and  not  &om  nitric  add,  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  positive  photography. 

0/  the  Introduction  of  Foreign  Salta  in  the  NttraU  of  Silver 
Baa.—Tba  foreign  salts  that  phot<^phic  manipulations 
may  introduce  into  the  silver  bath  are  of  two  kinds : — ^the 
one  ariiGB  from  the  doaUe  decomposition  whidi  takes  place 
between  the  chloride  witii  which  tin  pum  is  impr^iated, 
and  the  sihrer  bath  on  which  it  is  flouted;  the  Becond,  with 
the  pulp  of  the  paper  or  the  siie  whidt  coven  it. 

1.  The  foitnation  .of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  pulp  itadf 
of  the  paper  on  contact  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
necessarily  involves  the  equivalent  prodoction  of  a  nitrate, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  chloride  employed  In  salting  tiw 
paper,  l^os,  when  a  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with 
oommon  sfdt  ia  plaoed  ca  the  nher  batii,  i(  ' 
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formation  of  a  nitrate  of  soda ;  if  the  salt  of  ammonia  be 
employed  inBtead  of  the  common  Bait,  then  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia is  formed.  It  was  of  intereet  to  examine,  in  the  first 
place,  if  the  nitrates  thus  formed  remained  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  which  retained  them  by  capillary  attraction,  or  if 
they  were  dissolved  in  the  silver  bath ;  and  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other  case,  it  was  important  to  establish  the  influence 
exercised  by  these  bodies  on  the  venue  of  the  picture. 

Experiment  has  proved  to  us  that  the  major  part  of  these 
nitrates  remained  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  for  in  teking  a  bath 
which,  irequently  strengthened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  IhwI 
served  to  prepare  a  very  large  number  of  proofs,  and  submit- 
ting it  to  analysis,  we  found  in  it  after  removing  the  silver 
bnt  1  per  cent,  (or  thereabouts)  of  foreign  salts.  The 
poportion  ought  to  have  been  much  more  considerable,  if, 
in  the  numerous  operations  for  which  it  had  served,  the 
major  part  the  i^aline  nitrates  had  not  remained  on  the 
paper.  I'or  the  rest,  the  later  proofis  prepared  on  this  bath, 
whidi,  by  saccesnve  additions  of  mtrate,  had  been  main- 
tained at  a  constant  strength,  in  no  way  differed  from  the 
first. 

We  coiuidered  it  advisable,  however,  to  ascertain  if,  in 
increadng  the  quantity  of  these  nitrates,  the  proof  might  not 
be  influenced,  and  we  fonnd,  in  forming  these  proportions, 
by  adding  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  nitrates  of  ammonia  and 
soda,  these  being  cr^tallised  or  fused,  striking  differences  in 
the  proofs  were  obtained ;  the  presence  of  this  large  q^uantity 
of  nitrates  rendered  the  proofs  less  vigorous,  and  caused  them 
to  assume  a  lighter  tint.  The  effect  is  especially  marked 
with  fused  nitrate  of  soda,  a  result  it  is  ea^  to  account  for 
from  the  alkalinity  which  this  nit  poasesses  after  its  fusion. 

In  fine,  as  it  appeus  impossible  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumBtances  of  pnotography  a  nitrate  of  silrw  bath  can 
change  itadf  to  this  extent  with  nitrate,  a  alw  bath  may 
be  always  strengthened,  without  any  fear  that  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign  nitrates  which  it  may  acquire  can  alter  the 
Talae  of  the  proo&. 

2.  The  salts  which  the  pulp  of  the  pap«  itself  may  con- 
tain, are  too  insignificant  in  quantity  for  one  to  suppose 
them  cajaUe  of  exercising  any  appreciable  action  by  tneir 
disBolution  in  the  bath ;  but  it  was  of  importance  to  examine 
if  the  alum  contained  in  the  gelatines  employed  In  sinng 
was  equally  innocuous. 

Experiment  has  shown  us  that  this  is  really  the  case,  and 
that  whether  by  impr^nating  the  paper,  or  by  adding  a 
eotain  quantity  of  thia.8alt  to  the  bath,  no  difllerence  mani- 
festsd  itself  between  the  proofe  prepared  under  these  con- 
ditioDB  and  thoae  prepared  under  ormnaiy  drcomatances. 
(Zb  t«  eontinuei.) 


PflDTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERIA, 
NO.  IT.  (continued.y 
I  MUST  say  that  the  tale  gave  me  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  satisfaction  -which  the  natives  seemed  to  derive  from 
listening  to  it,  &om  which  I  conclude  that  the  translation 
was  inferior  to  the  original ;  in  &ct,  I  am  certain  that  th^ 
are  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  tales  with  a  kind  of  salt 
which  is  not  attic,  and  which  Hamed,  out  of  regard  for  what 
he  consid^  my  religious  prejudices,  invariably  omits.  Some 
desultory  conversation  followed,  turning  chiefly  on  successful 
thieving  exploits,  which  one  of  them  delicately  termed  "  a 
pious  fmfllUng  of  the  will  of  Allah ;"  indeed,  stealing  from 
the  members  of  another  tribe  is  regarded  as  a  moral  virtue, 
and  a  thief  exalts  in  his  succeaa  m  proptartirai  to  the  diffi- 
culties he  encounters  and  overcomes  in  the  operate :  in 
short,  in  such  matters,  they  appear  to  think  that— ^ 

*'Th«  dmplo  rule,  the  gooA  old  ulan. 
That  he  ahonid  take  who  hae  the  power, 
And  he  ■bould  keep  who  c&n," 

is  tlte  rule  to  guide  their  oonduct.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
property  would  have  been  safe  from  the  predatoty  assaults  of 
theinhalMtantBof  the  douar  if  I  had  left  it  unprotected,  bntl 
had  no  intentim  of  running  tiie  risk ;  beeicKiB,  it  was  infi- 


nitely preferable  to  sle^  in  the  wagon,  to  shuttiDg  myself 
up  with  a  famUy  party,  which  included  the  doga:  and 
Hamed  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  asked  my  permisucMi 
to  sleep  on  his  property,  which  I  was  not  Ae  lettft  unwilling 
to  consent  to.  We  sat  chatting  for  some  tdme  after  the 
others  had  gone  to  rest,  and  after  awhile  we  too  parU^y 
undressed  ourselves,  and,  except  the  incessant  barking  of  thie 
dogs,  the  most  profound  silence  reigned,  which  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a  shrill  scream,  followed  by  a  sncceasiDQ  of  others. 
I  was  a  good  deal  frightened  (it  always  frightens  me  to  hear 
a  woman  scream,  and  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  cry),  and 
I  gave  Hamed  a  shake,  and  then  ran  in  to  see  the  cause.  I 
•  found  that  the  screaming  proceeded  from  the  women's 

rtment,  but  I  knew  better  than  to  entw  there,  and  was, 
jfore,  obliged  to  remain  iu  nupense  until  Hamed  came, 
for  the  men,  mio  were  lying  about  in  the  outer  department, 
wmt  on  with  ^dr  sleejung  as  if  they  were  angels'  whispm 
which  came  so  shrilly  throusdi  the  canvas  parUtion.  ii  a 
minute  or  two  Hamed  walked  in,  and,  after  listening  a  little, 

said,  it  was  only  administering  a  ^^peiiu  correction'* 

to  one  of  his  wives.^  I  thought  the  word  "petiW*  soareely 
indicated  the  amount  of  co^ection,  for,  judging  the 
sound,  the  fellow  was  laying  on"  like  a  score  of  HaoduCb, 
and  with  a  disr^ard  of  public  oi»nion  which  was  in 
striking  oontrast  to  the  delicate  snsc^tibility  of  the  Gre^ 
at  Constantinople  on  that  point,  who,  as  I  read  in  the 
Akhbar  the  other  day,  whenever  be  had  occasion  to  beat  his 
wife,  which  was  rather  frequently,  used  to  fetch  an  oigan- 
grinder  fi«m  the  street  into  his  room,  in  order  that  his 
neighbours  might  not  have  their  feelings  hurt  by  bearing 
her  cries.  Finding  tiiat  it  really  was  only  the  man  beating 
his  wife,  I  did  not  t«nain  to  hear  the  oonclositm. 

This  method  (tf  kee^ng  women  in  order  does  not  appear 
to  be  unnsual  here ;  in  &ct,  the  Arabs  are,  in  a  good  many 
respects,  a  primitire  kind  of  people,  Kod  resort  to  fitst 
imnciplee  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  thio^. 

Our  entertainer  was  extmnely  anxious  ^t  we  should 
remain  with  him  some  days ;  but,  as  there  was  notiking  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sufficient  interest  to  yield  me  pictures,  I 
'■  refused.  I  took  a  portrait  of  him,  and  yon  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  grave  and  patriarohid  a  man  may  look  in  spite  of 
his  indulgence  in  the  amiable  weakness  referred  to  above.  I 
hod  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  sit,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  this  reluctance  is  common  among  the 
natives  now  that  I  have  left  Algiers,  and  I  am  a^d  that  I 
shall  be  unable  to  get  photographs  of-women  anywh^ 
except  in  garrison  towns.  Hitherto,  Hamed  has  aUf^;ed 
that  his  women  will  not  consent  to  rit,  but  I  have  hopes  in 
that  quarter  still. 

I  expect  to  be  more  succeaaftil,  in  bringing  home  a  laiver 
number  of  good  natives  than  any  photographer  who  us 
yet  visited  Algvia,  inasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  empl<^  the 
wet  oollodion  process  almost  invariably,  I  have  made  my 
vehicle  perfeotly  dark,  and  though  it  has  not  the  convenience 
of  bdng  lighted  by  means  of  yellow  glass  windows,  I  get 
along  veiy  well  with  the  light  of  a  kmp.  The  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  process  is  a  special  advantage  where  it  is 
interesting  to  get  a  group  of  half  savage  natives,  who  would 
either  refuse  to  sit  if  they  were  asked,  or,  if  they  did,  would 
want  to  be  paid  for  it ;  whereas  now,  if  I  see  a  group  round 
a  well — aucf  where  there  is  a  well  there  is  almost  a  certainty 
of  there  being  a  lot  of  natives  about  it — the  driver  stops  in 
the  position  he  is  directed,  and  goes  o£F  to  get  some  watvr  for 
the  cattle.  In  tbisway  Ihareuready  takeu  severalpictureB, 
without  the  uatiTes  beuw  iu  the  least  conscious  of  it,  and 
you  will  see  that  this  in  itself  is  no  alight  advantage  to  the 
appearanoB  of  the  picture.  The  ezposore  requiute  is  very 
short ;  the  oleameffl  and  brilliant  of  the  atmoephere  bebg 
so  superior  to  wliat  you  enjoy  in  England,  and  the  power  of 
the  actinic  ra^  bdng  proportionately  greater. 

There  is  one  thing  wHch  I  would  strongly  advise  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  come  out  here  not  to  neglect,  ai^ 
that  is,  a  box  iac  carrying  the  pUtes  which  shall  secure  them 
from  every  posnble  injury.  I  cannot^^^^^^therQ 
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-woald  be  ai^  difBcuItj  in  ctmatnietinff  Boeh  a  box ;  at  all 
erents,  I  shonud  think  t^e  gentleman  woo  has  given  yon  the 
adTantagcB  of  his  enwrience  as  a  tnTdUng  ]diot(^;nphar, 
might  deeign  one  whkih  mmld  answer  the  pnipose.  Iliave 
already  with  one  or  two  unpleasant  aooidentB  in  con- 
sequence of  the  boxes  contaimag  mj  plates  having  been 
blocked  about  rather  violoi^,  and  I  am  afraid  that  when 
I  make  ezctuaiaDB  anKn|;  the  monntaina  I  may  sufibr  still 
mon  Mrrardy ;  wad  only  miagine  the  annoyance,  after  work- 
ing far  days  under  such  privations  in  regard  to  food  as 
nothing  bat  a  sincere  bve  of  the  art  could  induce  one  to 
submit  to,  of  having  the  result  of  one's  labour  destroyed  in 
an  instant  by  the  anmial  carrying  them  making  a  &lse  step. 
I  have  tried  the  only  means  in  my  power  of  guarding 
against  this,  by  making  a  eoaple  of  wooden  boxes,  with  par- 
titions iost  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  allow  of  the  plate 
sliding  down,  l»ck  oi  it  bong  held  in  cloee  contact  with 
the  wood ;  bat  I  ftar  that  in  Qie  event  of  a  tnmUe  this 
voold  not  prevent  some  of  them  from  being  fractured  by 
the  ooncQssion. 

I  have  got  one  native  which  I  guard  with  special  care, 
fi:^  OD  it  huigs  a  tale.  I  was  gdng  to  say,  it  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  perhaps  that  would  sound  unfeeling ; 
what  X  mean  is,  that  it  seems  too  singular.  The  picture  is 
diat  of  a  dilapidated-looking  bulling,  of  rather  a  large  size 
Ibr  this  country,  standing  beside  a  road  \  the  wood  comes 
down  almost  close  to  it,  and  between  it  and  the  building 
there  is  a  well.  The  appearance  of  this  building  induced 
me  to  ask  Hamed  what  it  was  used  for,  when  he  told  me 
that  it  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  a  relinous  bod^  of 
Mahomedans,  to  the  number  of  fifty.  These  devotees,  if  I 
may  bo  term  them,  had  the  cub  of  a  lion  given  to  them, 
which  they  brought  up  as  if  it  were  a  doe,  and  which, 
though  perfectly  tame^  they  kept  fastened  up  oy  a  chain  in 
the  conr^^ud.  One  day  w&  srarit  of  his  race  awoke  in  him, 
and  he  bunt  his  chwu  and  oisappeared.  They  would  not 
have  carad  much  for  this  if  his  dittppearance  had  not  been 
followed  by  the  disappearanoe  of  sundry  members  of  -the 
flocks  and  hecda  of  we  surrounding  donars,  and  even  this 
ihey  might  have  rengned  themselves  to  in  time,  if  time  had 
be^  given  than.  One,  evening  the  chief,  of  the  monastery 
went  out  to  the  well  to  perform  his  ablutions,  it  being  the 
custom  for  him  to  perform  his  ablutions  alone ;  but  when  a 
more  than  reasonable  time  had  elapsed  for  the  punxne,  and 
he  did  not  return,  he  was  sought  for,  but  like  the  young 
woman  whose  lamentable  fate  is  recorded  in  "  The  Mistletoe 
Bough,"  he  was  not  to  be  found.  The^  resigned  themselves 
to  the  loss,  and  another  sncceeded  to  his  functions,  and,  sad 
to  relate,  the  next  evening  he,  too,  disappeared  under  dmi- 
larly  mysterious  circumstanoes ;  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be 
discovered :  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  Hamed  said  this 
continued  until  there  were  only  deven  IdFt,  and  they,  not- 
withstanding thdr  etmvictions  as  to  ^  impossibUtty  of 
avoiding  the  decrees  of  destiny,  and  the  sinfulness  of  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  emigrated  in  a  body  to  a  distant  institu- 
tion, and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  whose 
disappearance  was  accounted  for  in  this  wise : — ^The  lion  had 
eaten  them  all ;  each  evening  he  bad  seized  tiie  first  who 
came  ont,  and  carried  him  off  into  the  wood,  probably  he 
knocked  him  down  in  the  fiist  instance  and  stunned  him, 
and  then  took  him  off  to  devour  at  his  leisure.  Whether 
this  tale  is  altogether  true,  is  more  than  I  will  venture  to 
say,  notwithstanding  all  Hamed's  assurances  that  it  is ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  some  foundation  for  it. 

I  hope  to  bo  able  to  send  you  some  pictures  shortiy,  for  in 
(»der-to  obviate  in  part  the  risk  of  accidents,  I  have  been 
printing  some  copies  from  each  o£  my  nc^tives  rince  I 
have  b^  here.  C.  A. 


THE  AKCHTTECTUBAL  VIEW  LENS. 
As  a  mark  of  his  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Photographic 
Soc^,''— for  which  the  Soci^y  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
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posed  two  equal  and.  nmUarschnHnatio  menjscas  kuses, 
plaoed  with  thor  oonoave  rides  llbwaids  each  other,  and  be- 
tween them,  at  equal  distances  from  either,  a  small  concave 
lens  with  surfiujes  of  equal  radii,  vith  a  stop  in  contact  with 
it.  For  this  combination  he  claims  the  merit  of  bung  free  finnn 
distortion ;  and,  in  taking  pictures  of  buildings,  that  it  does 
not  incline  the  vertical  Une  either  right  or  left,  while  it  re- 
presents objects  in  correct  perapeotive ;  also,  that  every  part 
of  the  picture  is  e(^nally  illuminated ;  that  the  angular  extent 
of  field  is  only  limited  by  the  sharpness  of  the  marginal  de- 
finition ;  consequently,  by  the  size  of  the  stop,  the  chemical 
and  visual  foci  Btrictly  coinciding.  Ho  admita  that  this 
oombinatioD,  being  always  used  with  a  small  stop,  is  a  alow 
instrument. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  his  own'showing,  that  it  is  only  spe- 
cially adapted  for  one  department  of  photography,  viz., 
architectural ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  may  very 
wdl  be  appUed  to  this  department,  inasmuch  as  it  really  is, 
in  tin  promlality,  capable  of  giving  pictures  of  faoildings  fVae 
from  ffistortion ;  but  tiiis  is  about  its  <ml^  advantage,  and  ia 
an  advantage  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  patent  apla- 
natic  lens,  in  which  the  distortion  is  inappreciable  in  amount, 
while  it  is  in  every  other  respect  superior. 

Tlie  disadvanti^^es  of  this  new  lens  are,  its  oostliness,  its 
great  bulk,  and  its  extreme  slowness ;  three  drawjjacks  which 
will  eSfoctually  prevent  its  competing  with  the  best  lenses 
manu&ctured  alreac^. 


CASEISE  FOE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

BY  0.  A.  8BBIXY,  ESQ. 

An  American  contemporary  contains  the  following  remarks 
on  the  paper  by  M.  Duohochois,  on  "  Caaeine,"  given  at  p. 
18S  of  the  "  Photoorapbzg  News  " 

"  We  have  repeated  some  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Duoho- 
chois on  caseine,  and  readily  agree  witii  him,  that  it  will 
prove  a  valiubte  material  finr  our  purposes.  The  oUef 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  snccesBfEU  use  seem  to  be,  the 
difficulty  of  preparing  it  of  sufficirat  purity,  and  the  appa- 
rent imposaibiUty  of  preserving  it  without  change.  The 
pure  solution  coagulates  almost  as  ramdly  as  it  can  be 
filtered ;  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  however,  it  ma^  be 
kept  indefinit^y.  Whether  the  ammonia  has  any  injunous 
affect,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Of  course,  metallic  iodides 
cannot  be  used  as  excitants. 

A  very  speedy  method  of  preparing  the  ammoniacal 
solution  ia,  to  carefully  wash  the  cuid  precipitated  in  sour 
skimmed  milk,  and  dissolve  in  wat«r  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  has  been  added;  by  filtration,  or 
allowing  it  to  rest,  the  solution  becomes  quite  clear,  and  fit 
fen-  use.  A  small  quantity  of  lactate  of  ammonia  is  the 
ohief  impurity.  The  ordinary  method  of  purifyiiu;  oaadne 
leaves  it  insoluble.  Besides  the  uses  suggestea  by  M. 
DiUihoehois,  we  have  found  that  caseine  makes  a  good 
varnjah  fbr  positives  on  paper.   Will  it  turn  yeillow?  " 


CARBON  PRINTING. 


We  extract  the  following  from  Cosmos : — 

*'  Mr.  Pouncey,  who  has  caused  ao  much  talk  during  the 
l&st  half-year,  r^,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Pho- 
tographic Society,  the  description  of  his  method  of  printing 
positives  with  carbon ;  and  our  readers  will  be  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  that  it  scarcely  differs  from  M.  Testud  de  Beau- 
regard's process,  and  that  of  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier," 
(Here  follows  a  description  of  the  process,  as  given  in  the 
"Pbotographio  News,"  p.  318.)  "Ihe  first  poBitives 
obtained  Mr.  Pouncey  ikt  much  to  be  denied,  both  in 
respect  to  hidf-tones  and  aerial  perspective;  his  last 
attempts  are  much  better;  but  stilT  it  cannot  yet  be  said 
t^t  ita  carbon  reproductions  can  compete  with  the  poeL- 
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THE  BELA.TI0N8  AND  HARHONT  OF  COLOUBS. 

Brfobe  proce^^iog  to  the  manipulatoTy  details  of  other 
modes  of  xakag  coIoutb,  it  is  impartaDt  to  know  aomethiiig 
of  their  relations  and  contrasts,  and  (tf  the  minciples  on 
which  hannonj  is  based.  This  knowledge  is  a  first  requisite 
to  the  oolorist,  for,  whilst  a  good  eye  mil  sometimee  enable 
him  instinctively  to  produce  good  reeolts,  without 
some  familiarity  with  the  laws  which  gorem  harmonious 
colouring,  anything  like  entire  or  uniform  success  cannot  be 
hoped  for.  Even  to  imitate  the  colours  of  the  original  satis- 
factorily, this  knowledge  is  dedrable ;  whilst  to  produce  s 
picture  which  shall  please  and  soothe  the  eye  b^  its  judicious 
arrangement  and  combination  of  colour,  it  is  abwlutely 
necessary.  The  most  perfect  mechanical  skill  ii  compara- 
tiycAy  us^esB  without  this  knowledge,  for  whilst  in  oolouring 
p(Mrtnutiue  the  coknist  must  imitate  as  dosdy  as  possible 
the  inhorent  or  natural  ooloure  the  originu,  yet  as  the 
(dunce  of  accessory  colours,  in  draperies  and  background,  &c., 
depends  largely  on  his  taste  uid  judgment,  on  uie  judicious 
management  of  these  he  must  rely  for  those  contrasts  which 
shall  give  full  yalae  to  the  inherent  colours,  and  secure  at 
the  same  time  harmony  and  keeping  in  the  whole. 

There  are  only  three  simple  or  primary  colours,  that  is, 
colours  which  cannot  be  produced  by  compounding  other 
colouM,  and  by  the  combination  of  these  three,  every  other 
possible  hue  is  attaiaable.  Tlieee  colours  are  yellow,  red,  and 
blue.  The  source  of  all  colours  being  solar  h^ht,  the  seven 
tints  of  the  solar  spectrum, — ^produced  by  dividing  a  beam 
of  white  light  ^  means  of  a  pism, — were  at  <Mie  time  re- 
garded each  as  elemental  coloors;  verv  little  obserradoa, 
nowerer,  will  show  that  these  throe  oohr  are  ample  or  ele- 
mental, the  otheiB  being  produced  by  toe  mixture  of  these 
three. 

By  the  combination  in  proper  proportions  of  any  two 
primaries,  a  tecmdary  colour  is  formed.  Hius  yellow  and 
red  produce  oran^;  yellow  and  blue  jvodueej^n;  red  and 
bine  produce  purple.  The  three  primaries  and  the  three 
secondaries  produced  by  their  ccmibination,  are  r^^arded  as 
the  only  six  pure  or  positive  colours,  all  subsequent  eombina-' 
tions  tending  to  pxrauce  neutrality. 

The  combination  of  two  secondary  colours  in  due  propor- 
tions produces  a  tertiary.  Thus,  orange  and  green  produce 
citrine;  purple  and  green  produce  oHve;  and  purple  and 
orange  jffoduce  rumt.  These  have  bem  classed  by  some 
amongst  the  positive  colours ;  but  are  more  usually  r^jarded 
as  the  first  gradatioDS  towards  neutniity,  and  are  styled 
setni-nentrals.  These  omnlniiatifmB  may  ot  couna  be  con- 
tinued further,  without  losing  predsicHi  in  nomenclature, 
although  each  admixture  produces  a  less  definite  tint. 

The  secondary  colour  formed  by  any  two  ^maries  is 
what  is  called  complementary  to  the  remaining  primary ;  that 
is,  it  completes  the  balance  of  colour  on  which  haraiony  de- 
pends. Thus  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  red  faroduces  orange, 
which  is  complementary  to  the  remaining  primary,  blue. 
The  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  gives  green,  which  is  com- 
plementary to  the  remaining  primary,  red.  From  the  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue  we  obtain  purple,  which  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  remaining  primary,  ydlow.  In  like  manner, 
the  tertiary  formed  by  ute  mixture  of  any  two  secondaries, 
is  oomplementazy  to  the  remaining  secondary.  Thus,  the 
ctnnbiiiBtiaii  of  raange  and  green  gires,  as  we  have  said, 
<ntrine,  which  is  complementary  to  purple.  By  the  mixture 
of  purple  and  grecu  we  obtain  olive,  which  is  complementary 
to  orange.  The  result  of  a  oombiiiation  of  mange  and 
purple  is  russet,  and  this  is  c(»ni^ementary  to  green.  THq 
same  princijJe  will  ap^Iy  to  every  variety  of  hue  produced 
b^  combination;  for  instance,  scarlet  is  red  with  a  very 
dight  admixture  of  yellow  or  orange ;  the  complementary 
green  will  therefore  possess  a  similar  slight  ad!mixture  of 
blue,  the  complementary  of  orange.  Crimson,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  red,  with  a  very  slight  admixture  <tif  blue,  and  the 


complementarv  green  will  in  that  case  incline  a  littJe  to 
yellow ;  and  uius  in  almost  infinite  gradation. 

Ihe  OHutnuations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  it 
most  be  observed,  are  of  colour  with  ooloar,  ana  the  result 
is  in  all  cases  anoUier.AHe,  ¥^ch  term  applies  simply  to 
colour  and  not  to  intenuty.  A  tint  of  any  nue  is  obtained 
by  diluting  it  with  white  ;  and  a  shade  of  any  hue  b^  the 
addition  of  black.  The  various  gradati<niB  ot  intensity  of 
any  hoe  are  termed  a  actde. 

White  and  black  are  not  regarded  as  colours.  Theoreti- 
cally, white  being  most  nearly  allied  to  light,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  combination  of  all  cdours ;  and  bla^  as  most  allied  to 
darkness,  is  supposed  to  be  a  negation,  or  absence  of  all 
colour.  Practiciuly,  however,  the  pigments  of  the  painter 
but  very  imperfectly  represent  the  pure  colours  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  the  compounding  of  the  three  elemental 
colours,  each  neutralising  the  other,  produces  what  is  termed 
a^cnmal  grey,  or  a  very  near  approach  to  black.  White 
and  black,  therefore,  practically  constitute  the  extremes  of 
the  neutral  coburs,  and  greys  th^  intermediates. 

{To  he  continued.) 


CHEMICAL  UANIPULATIONS — (continued). 

Weighing. — The  operation  of  w^ghing  is  umple  enough, 
consistmg  merely  in  placing  the  body  to  be  weighed  in  ono 
scale,  and  a  suitable  weight  in  the  other.  In  on£nary  pho- 
tographic o][«rations  the  same  nicety  in  weighing  is  not 
rec^uired  as  in  eh^cal  researches,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  to  the  thousandth  part  <^  a  grun.  The  most  usofiil 
seauB  win  be  a  pair  such  as  is  used  in  goklsmiths'  shops, 
which  can  be  taken  down  and  |daced  in  a  box,  where  tiiey 
occupy  little  space,  and  are  thus  easily  transported.  The 
substtmcea  to  be  weighed  should  nevn  be  pUced  on  the 
scale-pan,  but  on  a  piece  of  paper,  a  corresponding  piece 
being  placed  in  the  opposing  scale.  In  the  case  of  sabstanccs, 
in  the  weighing  of  which  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required, 
and  which  are  used  in  rather  large  quantities,  a  messure 
may  be  snbetituted  for  the  icale,  and  thus  some  trouble  may 
be  saved. 

liquids  should,  as  far  as  possiblo,  be  measured  in  gradu- 
ated glasses,  and  resort  be  only  had  to  weighing  them  in 
cases  of  necessity.  These  glasses  can  be  bou^t  at  any 
glass- vendor's,  and  it  is  far  better  to  buy  them  thMi  to  adopt 
anyof  the  methods  so^gested  for  making  them. 

The  utmost  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  all  the 
utenals  used  in  the  lalxmitory  perfectly  clean ;  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  wash  all  glasses  immediately  after 
using  them,  and  to  wipe  them  car^illy,  not  only  with  lineu 
cloths,  but  afterwards  with  blotting-paper,  or  tasBue-papcr. 
If  the  dr^  of  the  solutions  left  in  them  be  suffered  to  dry, 
thare  will  be  considerable  difficulty  In  cleanin|[  them. 

Apparatus. — ^The  o|)erator  will  oft^  find  it  Deceasary  to 
use  corks  with  holes  drilled  through  them,  in  which  straight 
or  bent  tubes  may  be  fixed.  The  manner  in  which  these 
holes  are  made  is  by  means  of  a  round  file.  The  hole  is  first 
made  half-way  threuj^h  the  cork,  which  is  then  turned  and 
the  remaining  half  pierced  from  the  other  side,  care  being 
taken  that  they  meet  exactly  in  the  centre.  Some  practice 
will  be  required  before  this  operation  will  be  accompU^ed 
properly.  When  it  is  requisite  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
coA,  it  will  be  better  to  use  a  file  than  a  knife,  as  them  is 
less  danger  of  xendering  the  surface  uaevai. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  fitting  in  the  tube,  as 
pressure  in  the  wrong  directum,  even  if  slight,  will  be 
almost  certain  to  break  the  tube,  and  may  possibly  very 
much  hurt  the  operatw.  To  obviate  risk  from  this  cause, 
the  hand  should  grasp  the  tube  oloee  to  the  ooik  and  inanu- 
ate  it  gradually  and  on  no  account  violently. 

A  long  glass  tube  may  be  easily  divided  into  several  <^ 
diiiiarent  lengths,  by  simply  filing  round  the  tube  at  any- 
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gireD  spotf  and  then  breaking  it  off  with  the  hands.  To 
prevent  the  lagged  end  fcom  tearing  the  cork,  it  is  advis- 
able to  heat  it  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  until  the  glass 
IB  softened.  By  the  same  means  any  deeirea  coirature  maj 
be  siren  to  the  tabe. 

Anatpdeal  Manipvlatiora  are  those  which  are  ounLoyed  to 
anertain  the  natttre  or  purity  of  subetancea.  Th^  are 
veiy  deKcate,  and  reqmTe  gieat  can  in  perfcmning  them. 
Hhe  articleB  required  for  xise  in  these  operations  are  by  no 
meana  eqfeaidTe,  a  few  test  tubes,  common  watch  glasaee,  a 
thin  plate  of  platinum,  two  or  three  glass  rods,  a  dozen  or 
BO  of  Btc^^>ered  bottles  to  hold  solutionB,  saoh  aa  nitric  acid, 
nitrates  of  ^ver,  of  barytes  and  aminoma,  which  are  em- 
^yed  as  xeogenta  in  detecting  the  impurity  of  subetances, 
a,  porccdain  capsule,  and  a  spirit  lamp.  These  articles  are 
eni[doyed  in  the  following  manner : — the  watch  glasses  for 
receinng  the  solution  it  is  intended  to  examine,  to  which  is 
added,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  two  or  three  drops  of  the  re- 
agent intended  to  teat  its  purity.  The  test  tubes  are  to  be 
used  when  it  is  neoeesary  to  boil  the  solutions,  and  the 
porcelain  ^pstde  when  it  is  desired  to  evaporate  them  to 
dryneeB.  The  platinum  is  used  in  analyses  of  subetances 
that  TcJatilise  without  leaving  a  raidunm,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

DistiUed  water  most  always  be  used  in  ana^tioal  1dt€»- 
tigationa. 

{ToUwnHimd.) 


AsTRO-FuoToaBAPHY. — One  of  the  most  important  and 
inteMBting  a|q>Ucat»onR  of  photograpihy  is,  the  delineation 

die  TaziouB  oeUatial  boAeSf  and  toe  reooiding  varioua 
asbronomietj  Tdienomena  which  are  irequently  occurring. 
Photogzai^y  has  already  Been  of  great  aaastauce  to  various 
departments  of  astronomy,  uid  the  foUowing  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  American  astaronomer,  Mr,  W.  C. 
Bond,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers,  ss  it  giree 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  recent  services  which  photo- 
graphy has  perftomed  for      practical  astronomer. 

"  The  near  appFOScfa  of  the  star  ifi^>»ca  Ftf^M  to  the  moon  pre- 
sented a  fovoorable  opportunity  for  testing  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  photographic  impressions  of  a  star  when  in  close 
proximi^  to  the  moon,  it  being  a  question  which  has  hitherto 
never  been  decided,  whether  the  diffused  light  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  the  moon  would  not  overpower  the  actinic  effect  of 
tlie  star.  Prmiarations  were  aoowdingly  made  at  the  obserra- 
iarj  of  Haward  College,  for  the  purpose  of  dedding  this  point ; 
ana  ss  Meests.'Whippole  and  Black,  the  em^ent  daguerrotypieta, 
to  whom  we  have  on  former  occasions  been  so  much  indebted, 
volunteered  their  services,  a  lar^  number  of  photographic  pio< 
tares  of  the  moon,  and  the  star  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  ob- 
tained before  and  after  the  eclipse:  even  at  the  emerdon,  when 
the  star  was  in  apparent  contact  with  the  bright  limb  of  the 
moon,  its  image  was  distinctly  formed.  The  experiment  was  per- 
fectly snooessnd;  pictures  <rf  the  lunar  mountains  were  imprrased 
ou  (he  glass  plates  by  the  collodion  process  simuUeDeoudy  with 
tliat  of  the  star,  with  minuteness  and  preciaon,  serving  as  ad- 
mirable points  ttaoi  whidb  to  measure  Uie  distance  and  position 
of  the  star.  It  is  a  curious  fbct  worth  noticing,  that  in  every 
instance  the  impression  of  the  star  was,  if  anything,  too  strong, — 
the  very  reverse  of  which  had  been  antidpated.  The  possible 
minimum  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate  requisite  for  obtaining 
a  viable  impression  of  the  object  upon  it  oould  not  at  that  time 
be  Mentained.  This  is  a  fbvoural^  indication,  as  the  shortw 
(be  time  required  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  resDlt." 

Atmospherx. — The  whole  mass  of  aeriform  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  earth.  Fhotc^genie  efl^  is  matoially  depend- 
ent upon  tbestateof  the  atmoaphere;  and, as  it  igdifferently 
acted  upon  by  DattaaleaiMeB,t£e  VBiiationsof  t^ia  effect  are 
of  daily  occurrence.  TlieBe  effectaare  caoaedbythe  difference 
in  tiie  density,  humidity,  and  colour  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
perfect  phot^enic  bucccbb  can  only  be  attained  when  it  is 


quite  clear  and  'free  from  haze,  fog,  or  a  yellow  or  reddish 
appearance. " 

Atomic  Theory  in  chemistry,  or  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions,  teaches  that  all  chemical  combinations  take  place 
between  the  supposed  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  bomes ; 
and  that  these  unite,  either  one  atom  with  one  atom,  or 
sums  of  atoms,  which  are  integral  multiples  of  unity. 

AuBOTYPE. — ^A  process  of  taking  photographs  upon  PWer 
by  the  agency  of  gold,  the  discovery,  we  think,  of 
Hunt.  The  process  is  not  of  much  importance  practically. 
The  paper  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
potaasium  dried,  and  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  sflvor,  and  again  dried.'  Thiif  paper  darkens  with  rapidity 
in  the  sunshine,  and  &ir  photographs  are  the  result.  The 
pictures  are  fixed  with  hypoeulphite  of  soda.  Other  pre- 
parations of  gold  produce  equally  good  results. 

Axis. — The  sbnight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  on  which  it  revolves,  or  may  revolve.  An 
axis,  in  geometry,  is  that  Ikie  in  a  plane  figure  about  whicli 
it  revolves,  to  produce  a  solid.  Hie  optic  axis  is  a  particular 
ray  of  light  from  any  object  which  falls  popendieourly  upon 
the  eye. 

Azote. — The  old  name  for  the  gaseoos  element,  nitirogsn. 
It  is  not  now  used  in  England,  but  ia  atill  met  witli  in  o6n- 
tinmtol  works  on  chemistry ;  where,  also,  its  derivationa 
exotic  acid  and  azotaU  are  used  instead  of  nitric  acid  and 
nitrate, 

(Zb  &«  eonfuwerf.) 


DBT  COLLODION. 

Q.  Can  odlodicm  be  used  dry  for  photographic  purposes? 

A.  Yes.  Dry  collodion  is  employea  by  pnotogn^hecB  with 
much  success. 

Q.  Is  its  use  desirable? 
'A.  It  is,  on  the  ground  that  collodion  plates  so  fn-epared 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  withoat  their  senaitireneBB 
being  destroyed. 

■Q.  How  is  this  accomplished? 

A.  By  an  albmnenised  mixture  of  collodion;  which, 
uniting  the  propeirties  of  the  two  substances — ^the  rapidity 
of  the  collodion  with  the  sharpness  of  the  albumen— ^vee  a 
dry  coating  capable  of  retaining  its  vitidity  unimpaired  for 
a  very  conddovble  period. 

Q.  WhowaatheiuTeiitorGf  thisprooeM? 

A.  M.  Tanpenofc. 

Q.  Is  the  process  Bocoeesftil  ? 

.4.  It  is,  as  it  is  easy  of  manipulation,  and  gira  resalta 

of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  minutiae. 
Q.  How  may  the  process  be  divided? 
A.  Into  eight  distmct  parts.   These  are — 

1.  Cleaning  the  glass  plate. 

2.  The  preparation  and  application  of  the  collodion. 
S.  The  preparation  and  application  of  the  albumen. 

4.  The  ai^lication  of  the  sensitive  coating. 

5.  The  develo^ent  of  the  image. 

6.  Fixing  the  image. 

7.  Vamkhing  the  plate. 

6.  The  pnserraticui  of  the  g^asB  bo  prepared. 

CLSAHDrO-  THB  PLAIV. 

Q.  What  method  ia  adopted  in  cleaning  the  plate  ? 
A.  In  order  to  have  the  ^baa  per&ctdy  deem,  the  pktoB 
must  be  Boolced  fat  eame  hoaiB  .in  the  following  aolntioii  :— 

Common  potash     1  part. 

Water   16  parts. 

The  coating  of  dirt,  when  the  glasses  are  taken  out  of  tiie 
solution,  may  be  removed  with  a  palette  knife ;  after  which 
the  plates  should  be  thoroagbly  ruoed  in  clear  water. 

Q.  Will  the  same  solution  serve  more  than  once? 

A.  Yes;  manytimeB.  When  the  plates  are  removed  from 
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it — ^waafaed,  and  tMurtiall^  dried — thoy  ate  ready  for  the 
otdinaiy  xmxseeB  m  deamng  adopted  in  collodion  maaipula- 

Q.  Hcnr  many  plates  may  be  cleaned  at  onfl  time  T 

A.  Certainly  not  more  than  a  dozen. 

Q.  Detjcribe  the  procen  of  deaning  the  plates. 

A.  Place  the  glass  upon  a  piece  of  wliite  paper,  the  side 
■which  you  intend  to  make  sensitive  nndsnieath.  Take  three 
pelletB  <tf  cotton  wool ;  with  the  fliet  coyer  yoor  glass  with 
tripolif  thus : — 

Tripoli     16  gr^DS. 

Water    1  ounce. 

Nitric  add   16  dropB. 

Bub  this  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate  for  some  seoonds; 
wit^  a  second  p^st  carefully  remove  the  coating  of  tripoli ; 
vitii  the  third  finish  the  drying  of  the  glass.  It  is  necessary 
tibat  this  should  be  done  before  the  t^poli  has  time  to  diy 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Having  made  one  of  the 
glass  thoroughly  clean,  ^oil  reverse  it  on  a  clean  piece  of 
paper,  and  proceed  in  a  similar  way  with  the  other  side,  com- 
pleting the  polish  by  the  use  of  a  silk  handkerchief.  The  pro- 
cess requires  some  care,  and  practice  only  can  give  that  facility 
of  manipulation  which  is  poeseEsed  by  experienced  photo- 
graphen.  A  chamois  leather  ma^  be  substitttted  the 
handkerehief—some  operators  aonaidemig  it  better  than  sUk. 

COLLODION. 

Q.  What  sort  of  collodion  should  be  used  in  this  process? 

A.  It  is  neceasaiy  that  the  collodion  should  be  of  a  good 
gelding  nature,  and  T&rf  adheure  to  the  glass.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  excellent  recipe : — 

Ether  (60  degrees  above  proof)   400  parts. 

Spirits  of  wine  (10  above  pRx^)         ...  100  parts. 

Gnn  cottoo   i  parts. 

iodide  (rf  ammoninm    4  parts. 

Bromide  of  ammoniunf    1  part. 

Q.  As  the  collodion  contains  so  much  ether,  does  it  not 
very  rapidly  evaporate  ? 

A.  It  does;  and  on  this  aoooont  the  glass  ahoold  be 
covered  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  a  fine 
even  coating.  The  beet  way  is  to  pour  the  collodion  on  tiie 
middle  of  the  plate,  and  work  it  round  hj  turning  the  plate 
fVom  aide  to  side ;  tiie  auperflaoua  quantity  may  be  returned 
to  the  bottle. 

Q.  When  the  plate  is  thus  eoated  with  the  ooUodiou  film, 
what  ia  the  next  pmosEs  ? 

A.  When  the  ether  has  evap(»ated,  and  UieBmrftce  of  the 
collodion  is  set,  the  plate  must  be  dipped  into  the  nitrate 
baUi.   This  bath  is  formed  of— 

Nitrate  (tf  diver    7  parts. 

Distilled  water   100  parts. 

The  plate  may  be  left  in  the  batii  aboot  fire  minutes ;  it 
must  then  be  removed ;  the  exceas  of  solution  drained  off ; 
and  the  plate  placed  in  a  dish  of  water ;  filtered  with  ex- 
treme care.  After  being  washed  in  this  dish,  it  may  be 
removed  to  another  in  a  umilar  manner ;  then  thoroughly 
rinsed  under  a  filtering  fountain  ;  and,  being  placed  at  an 
angle  on  some  good  blotting  paper,  allowed  to  remain  there 
for  about  a  minute. 

ALBUKfEK. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  prepared  for  this  process  ? 

A.  In  a  graduated  glass,  place  a  certain  quantity  of  white 
of  eggs,  in  pro})ortion  to  the  amoont  oi  albumen  yon  intend 
to  make,   lor  instance; — 

White  of  egg    S  ounces. 

Distilled  water    S  ounces. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia    l<t  drops. 

Iodide  of  ammoniam    10  grains. 

Some  operators  add  a  little  white  sugar,  in  order  to  give 
more  suppleness  to  the  albumen  coating. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  to  be  applied  ? 

A.  The  collodion  plate,  having  been  allowed  to  dry  for' 
about  a  minute,  should  be  plaeea  on  a  leveHing  stand,  and 


as  much  of  the  iodised  albumen  poured  over  it  as  it  will 
hold.  The  superfluous  quantitv  may  be  returned  to  the 
measure ;  after  which  the  plate  should  again  be  covered,  and 
80  on  for  three  times ;  ultimately  bdnff  drained  of  the 
excess  of  albumen,  and  stood  up  against  the  wall  to  dry. 
Q.  How  long  will  it  take  to  drr  ? 

A.  Greneralfy  about  an  hour.   The  &ce  of  the  plate  must, 
of  course,  be  turned  inwards.    It  should  be  stood  on  a  pad 
of  t^dng  paxtar,  and  only  at  one  point  of  its  upper  eago 
should  ii  be  albiwed  to  toodt  the  wiuL 
(3*0  (s  emtwuei,) 


PBESBRVIKa  xrEQAITrxa  triTH  JALC  OR  GEIATIHB 
PAPER. 

Sib,— Nearly  two  years  ago  I  socoaeded  in  tranifiming  » 
odlodion  negative  on  to  talc,  and  printed  from  it  quite  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  on  glaas.  Finding,  however,  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  teJc  in  sheets  «  any  size,  I  put 
the  negative  and  prints  away,  and  oannot  now  find  them,  or 
I  wou£t  send  them  to  you.  It  would  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  glass,  and  the  film  is  readUy  made  to  adhere  to  it 
hy  gumming  the  sur&ce  very  smoothly  with  clear  white 
gum-water,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  placing  the  native  on 
it  in  the  same  way  I  recommended  for  transferring  collodion, 
positives  to  paper.  The  face  of  the  native  might  be  pre- 
served by  placing  over  it  a  piece  of  the  gelatine  paper,  and  I 
should  preTer  making  a  narrowband  of  gum- water  round 
the  native,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  pressing  the  gelatine, 
paper  careftiBy  on  to  it.  It  is  better  than  gumming  a  strip 
of  paper  on  to  the  edges,  m  that  oanaea  a  s%ht  ridge  wluch 
would  prevent  the  face  touching  the  smritire  paper.  I  have 
tried  putting  the  negative,  wnile  wet,  on  to  the  gdatise 
paper,  and,  with  great  care,  thia  would  answer  very  well ; 
but  if  it  should  not  be  very  cloeely  done,  the  negative  might 
be  spoiled,  as  it  is  imjgossible  to  separate  it  afterwards.  I 
think  lai^  natives  nught  eai^y  be  preserved  between' two 
sheets  of  gelatine  paper.  One  to  be  put  on  to  the  negative 
while  on  the  glass,  which  is  very  readily  done  in  the  following 
manner  :~-Coat  f^e  plate  with  transferring  Tarnish,  only  jtist 
thick  enough  to  ensure  the  film  separating  from  the  plate  ; 
dry  with  neat,  and,  aiter  pladng  in  water,  remove  the 
moisture  with  blotting  paper.  Then,  with  a  camel  hair 
brush,  put  on  a  narrow  band  of  gum-water  round  the  ei^;c8, 
and  carefully  (when  the  gum-water  has  dried  a  little)  pkce 
on  the  sheet  m  gelatine  paper,  pros  slightly  till  quite  dry, 
and  take  up  the  film  from  one  comer,  when  the  whole  can 
readily  be  luted  from  the  plate.  Then  preserve  tiie  back  by 
another  sheet  of  the  gelatine  paper,  idaced  on  in  the  same 
way.  By  thismeanawenegatiTe  will  be  perfectly  protected, 
and  if  the  gdatine  paper  would  get  scratched,  a  fresh  sheet 
can  be  put  on,  as  the  other  can  be  removed  by  passing  hot 
water  with  a  brush  over  the  adherent  portion.— I  remain, 
dear  sir,  youia  truly,  Thouas  Babbhtt. 

Rebate.   

PHOTOatTPHTC  KNORAVINO. 

Sir, — I  have  been  laying  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  photoglnihio 
process  as  detuled  by  jon  at  page  78  of  the  "  NEWs,*^but 
hare  utterly  fiuled ;  is  it  that  viae  is  Bomething  omitted  in 
the  details  given? 

let. — I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  spread  the  solution 
of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potassa  on  the  anc  platea,  and 
only  succeeded  by  immersing  them  for  a  moment  in  water, 
and  draining  them  previously. 

2nd. — ^The  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  made  the  coating  boU 
aud  blister. .  This  I  tried  to  obviate  by  drying  the  jJates 
before  a  fire.  This  gave  me  a  coating  something  like  what 
is  seen  on  crystallized  tin :  all  in  waves,  but  nothing  of  th9 
{ffismatiic  baads  mentioned,  . 
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3rd. — After  eiqxxing  under  a  glass  uegatire  no  phange 
vtuiterer  appeared,  nor  any  trace  of  a  picture,  tiiough  I 
tried  seTeral  experimento,  exposing  &om  two  to  thirty -five 
uinuteB. 

4th. — ^The  solutioD  of  perchloride  of  iron  did  aot  appear 
to  act  at  all,  at  least  very  slightly,  and  nothing  like  a 
picture  resulted. 

I  made  all  the  solutions  myself,  just  bs  detailed  in  the 
"  Kbws."  The  peroxide  of  iron  I  made  by  exposing  sul- 
]diate  of  ixon  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  cmclDie.  This  I  dis- 
solved in  hfdrochlorio  acid,  and  eraporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence. 

Nov,  ar,  I  cannot  nndeirbtand  the  canse  of  my  fiulnre, 
and  shail  feel  obliged  by  any  information  you  can  afford  me 
throiufh  the*' News." 

If  I  had  produoed  any  etching,  however  bad  or  imperfect, 
I  should  ni^  have  written  to  you,  but  would  have  continued 
my  trials  till  I  niceeeded,  bat  having  so  Oinn|detely  failed 
iDdnoes  me  now  to  ap{dy  fat  fiirtiher  wvice. 

CarJowj  Inland.  M.  M.  D. 


London  PnoTOOBiPHic  Society. 
Ths  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesdi^ 
la»t,  ttie  Lord  Chief  Baron  FoUoGk  in  the  obair. 

After  the  usual  routine  buginess  had  been  disposed  o^  the 
President  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  at  oonsidOTable 
length.  He  lamented  that  there  had  been  no  important  dis< 
oovery  io  photogrt^hy  during  the  past  year  on  which  he  could 
have  the  pleasure  or  dwellinff.  He  rw'erred  briefly  to  what 
bad  been  done  in  carbon  printing,  and  dwelt  on  the  fhot  that 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  repeat  the  experiment  made 
bfy  M.  Ni^poB  de  St.  Victor  in  storing  upllight  had  been  unauo- 
oeesftil,  and  suggested  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the 
ezperimenta  having  been  made  under  leas  favourable  oonditions 
than  those  under  which  the  diatinguiabed  foreigner  referred  to 
had  succeeded.  He  next  referred  to  the  present  exhibition  of 
photogn4)hs,  which  he  vronounced  to  be  t£e  best  held  hitherto, 
and  Bpoke  of  the  interest  with  which  the  Prince  Coiisort  had 
regu^ed  the  pictures  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  seeing  them 
in  his  company.  He  regretted  to  inform  the  meetii^  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  was  uot  ver^  flourMiing, 
forty-five  pounds  having  been  lost  by  the  exhibition  at  Ken- 
mnxU>ii,  and  a  fVirther  sum  of  saven^  poundis  by  the  supple- 
mautaiy  exhibition  at  the  Socielr'a  Booms,  so  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  had  exceeded 
the  receipts  by  fifty-five  pounds ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  announce — as  the  Chanoellor  of 
Ok  £xchequer  would  do  under  similar  oircumstanoea— that  any 
additional  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  membwa^e^eoiaUy  as  there 
was  every  prospeot-of  the  iHrsssnt  ezMbition  bang  a  profitable 
one.  In  the  oonrse  of  his  address  the  learned  Presidwt  alluded 
to  a  theory,  propounded  by  Mr.  Grove  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Institution,  on  the  sulgeot  of  lights  which  that  gontlo- 
man  conceived  might  bear  the  same  relation  to  gas  tbat  gas 
bears  to  liquid,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  that  theory  wns 
without  foundation,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  vibratory 
theory  was  the  correct  one ;  and  that,  moreover,  if  any  important 
discovery  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  light  were  made,  it 
would  lie  by  means  of  photography.  The  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Prerident,  which  was  characterised  by  much  ability 
and  no  little  humour,  was  received  with  considerable  applause; 
and,  |>erhap9,  this  may  be  the  place  to  remark  that  the  calmness 
and  impartiality  of  the  President  may  well  be  observed  as  an 
example  by  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  whoever  he  may  be, 
between  this  and  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  address  of  the  President  was  followed  1^  the  reading  of 
the  report  by  the  Secretory,  in  which  the  hct  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society  embodied  in  the  speech  of  the  President 
was  dwelt  upon  at  some  greater  length ;  and  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  impartial  (?)  manner  in  wtuch  the  journal  of  the 
Society  was  conducted. 

Upon  the  Secretary  resumii^  his  sea^  Mr.  Bishop  rose  to 
olgect  to  the  reoeptiMi  of  the  report  until  the  members  had 


received  a  detuled  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
money  had  been  disposed  of.  He  complained  that  the  members 
were  kept  In  entire  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  oouncU, 
and  that,  practically,  they  had  no  share  in  the  management  of 
their  own  afEiurs.  He  ajso  referred  to  the  promise  that  had 
been  mad^  that  an  ammded  form  of  nilfs  should  be  drawn  np^ 
a  promise  made  a  long  time  ago,  but  whicAi  had  never  yet  beni 
fulfilled;  and  expressed  a  hope  tiiat.Mr.  Pto8ter,wfao  at  that 
time  was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  reviwm,  should  not,  now 
that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council,  forget — like  a  good 
many  individuals  under  similu  circumstances — now  he  was  in 
office,  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  when  he  was  out  of  office. 
He  commented  on  the  announcement  that  the  coun(»l  of  the 
Society  was  about  to  Kppfy  for  an  injunction  against  a  journal 
for  assuming  a  similar  title  to  its  own,  and  expressed  an  (pinion 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so,  the  bill  would  be  dismissed 
with  costs,  and  then  the  Society  would  not  only  have  to  pay  i1« 
own  costs  in  the  matter,  but  wso  that  of  its  opponents,  which 
would  probably  amount  altogether  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 
He  concluded  by  putting  the  question  to  the  President  whether 
or  not  a  bill  had  been  ffied  in  chancery.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, he  complained  that  the  oouncU  should  have  thou^t  proper 
to  enter  into  such  an  expensive  matter  wtthoht  first  asoertumng 
the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Sodefy.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Bishop  was  received  with  mu-lu  of  approval  from  the  minority 
of  the  members  present. 

In  reply,  the  President  expressed  his  belief  that  no  applica- 
tion on  the  subject  had  yet  been  made  in  the  court  of  chancery ; 
but  he  would  not  allow  that  the  council  ought  first  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Society  before  acting  for  its  benefit.  With 
respect  to  the  statement  of  account  asked  for  by  Mr.  Biah(% 
he  admitted  the  right  of  that  gentleman  to  a&  for  it ;  and 
advised  him,  if  he  were  not  satisfied,  to  move  that  the  adoption 
of  the  report  be  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Bishop,  who  moved  ac- 
cordingly, aud  his  motion  was  seconded  by  a  gentleman,  who 
showed  his  consistency,  when  the  question  was  put  to  the  meet- 
ing by  the  President,  by  refraining  from  voting;  and  when  this 
motion  had  been  r^ected  on  s  show  of  hands,  and  the  affirma- 
tive motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  viz.,  that  the  report  should 
be  adopted,  by  voting  in  that  sense. 

Hr.  Malone  then  rose  to  object  to  the  reception  of  that  para- 
graph of  the  report  which  referred  to  the  impartiality,  ic.  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Journal  was  conductod.  He  com- 
pliUned  that  the  reports  in  it  of  what  was  said  at  the  meetings 
were  extremdy  erroneous ;  that  statements  were  imputed  to 
him  in  it  whidi  he  had  never  uttered,  bnt  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  reilly  did  say.  He  likewise  considered  t^t  the  sup- 
plementary number  published  each  month  was  calculated  to 
ii\iure  the  sale  of  the  Journal  fircm  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
and  was  proceeding  to  strengthen  his  statements  when — Mr. 
Penton  rose,  and,  in  a  rather  cavalier  manner,  interruifted  him 
by  remarking  that  he,  Mr.  Malone,  could  not  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  what  hod  been  read,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the 
remarks  he  had.  Mr.  Malone  was  about  to  juatity  himself,  when 
he  was  told  by  the  President  that  he  was  out  of  order  in  speak- 
ii  g  a  second  time  on  ^e  same  subject;  upon  which  Mr.  Hughes 
lOae  in  support  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  reiterated  what  that  gentle- 
man had  stated  \rith  respect  to  the  iuaccurate  manner  in  which 
the  reports  of  what  was  said  at  the  meetings  were  published  in 
the  Journal;  and  quoted  on  absurd  statement  which  was  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  which  should  have  been  corrected  by  the 
e<Utor,  even  if  it  had  been  made  by  the  reporter— a  fiuit  which 
the  sut»equent  discusnon  rendered  somewhat  doubtfiil.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  Mr,  Malone  su^ested  that  the  manuscrhft 
report  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  speakers  to  be  corrected  by 
him ;  but  no  resolution  was  come  to  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Bishop  agun  rose,  and  in  reference  to  the  statement  oon- 
tiuned  in  the  report  relative  to  the  impartiality  with  which  the 
Journal  was  conducted,  remarked  in  sarcastic  terms  on  an 
article  publisbed  in  it  attacking  the  "  Photoqbaphic  News," 
and  expressed  his  satisfoction  that  the  council  had  not  since 
ctnnmitted  itself  in  any  nioh  discreditable  manner;  He  made 
some  further  remarks  in  pruse  of  this  journal,  which  were 
received  with  applause  by  many  of  the  members  present. 

The  election  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  next 
proceeded  with,  but  the  impatience  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  to  be  gone  was  such  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
respect  due  to  the  learned  gentieman  wbo^oes  then  the 
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honour  to  preside  over  the  Sodety ;  and  it  was  only  on  Kr. 
Bishop  rising  to  remind  them  of  what  was  due  to  we  chair, 
that  l^y  were  recalled  to  a  sense  of  decency.  The  prooeedinss 
were  omduded  the  last-named  genUeman  paying  a  weU- 
merited  tribute  to  the  able  and  impartial  mann«:  in  which  the 
Pnndent  had  condaoted  the  business  of  the  evening,  and  an 
expresnon  of  hia  regret  tha^  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  more  im^ 
portaot  avocations,  ne,  the  Prendent,  was  prerented  from  ai- 
tending  the  meetings  oftener  than  once  a  year.  He  moTed*the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  him,  which  motion  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  members  who  still  remained ;  and  the  President, 
after  returning  tiianlu,  announoed  that  the  next  meeting  would 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Mardi  next 


NoBTH  London  PHOToaRAPHic  Absociatiok. 

At  the  Ust  meeting  of  this  association  a  paper  was  read  br  Mr. 
Legg,  "  On  the  Delineation  of  Mioroscopio  Ot^jecta  by  Photo- 
graphy with  Artificial  Light."  This  paper  was  illustrated  witii 
the  appomtus  employed :  it  oonaist^d  of  a  long  board  on  which 
were  arranged  the  camera  with  microscope  adjusted  to  it  (as 
described  at  p.  4  of  the  "  Photoqkaphic  News"),  the  source 
of  light,  and  condensing  lenses.  The  only  novel^  which  the 
author  professed  to  introduce  was,  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
denser: this  consisted  of  two  biUl's-eye  lenses  of  respectively 
one  uul  two  inches  diameter,  placed  near  a  small  camphine 
lamp,  in  such  a  manner  1^  the  rays  oS  %ht  &rom  it  were  con- 
densed and  rendered  panlld;  no  advantage  was  obtained  by 
conoeutrating  the  rays  upon  the  ol^ect  ^yJ  any  fUrther  lenses, 
&o.  The  photc^raphio  process  employed  was  ordinary  wet 
collodion,  developed  first  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards 
intensficd  with  pyrog^lic  acid.  The  times  of  exposure  varied 
from  three  to  ten  minutes.  With  reepect  to  the  best  method 
of  adjusting  for  the  difierence  of  the  visual  and  chemioal  foci. 
Mr.  L^  stated  that  he  had  lately  added  to  some  of  hu  object 
glasses  of  long  focus  a  lens  of  low  power,  which  effectually 
corrected  the  focus  without  any  further  adjustment. 

The  chainflan,  Mr.  W.  Hislop,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
best  plan  was  to  take  a  n^^ve  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  afterwards  enlarge  ^om  tioA.  He  also  approved  of  the 
method  of  correcting  the  difference  of  chemioal  and  visual  foci 
of  the  micros(»pic  object  glass,  by  adding  to  it  a  common 
spectacle  glass.  He  kept  several  of  these  lenses  by  him,  of  froju 
three  to  thirty  inches  focus,  and,  by  a  few  experinjentB,  he 
found  the  one  which  was  best  suited  to  any  particukr  object 
glass. 

Mr.  Hannaford  then  brought  forward  some  improvements 
which  he  had  made  in  the  iron  printing  process,  described  in  the 
"Photoobafhic  Kbws,"  p.  239.  He  stated  that  he  had 
substituted  albumen  for  the  gum  arable,  and  found  it  mudi 
superior.  He  used  albumen  with  either  once  or  twice  its  bulk 
of  water  added  to  it^  and  well  beaten  up  in  the  usual  uunner. 
This  was  saturated  with  bichrcHnate  of  potassa  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  ammonio-dtrate  of  iron  was  added  to  it;  this 
Taried  aooording  to  the  strength  of  the  negative,  being  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  for  those  which  had  strong  oontraste,  fiiteen  to 
twenty  grains  for  good  n^atives,  and  twenty  to  thirty  if  thev 
were  &int  and  over  exposed.  The  authw  took  thick  French 
paper  albumeniaed  as  for  the  ordinary  printing  procen;  this 
was  floated  for  two  or  tihree  minutes  on  tne  above  M^ution,  and 
then  hung  up  to  dry.  Whm  dry  the  sheet  was  e^waad  under 
a  native  in  the  usual  way,  but  Mr.  Hannaford  omitted  to  ^ve 
any  idea  of  the  time  which  was  requisite  for  this  operation, 
or  the  appearance  which  the  sheet  should  assume  when  it  had 
been  exposed  suffidentjv.  After  exi>osure  it  was  to  be  wasiied 
for  not  less  than  half  an  hour,  but  as  much  longer  as  convenient ; 
it  was  then  ready  to  bo  transferred  to  a  bath  prepared  witii 
liqwff  one  onnee;  water,  ooa  Eont;  in  which  it 

should  renuin  for  abont  five  minutes ;  this  had  the  effaot  ttf 
cSearing  the  white  parts  of  tiie  ^eture;  thni,  after  rinsing  in 
water,  it  was  phloed  in  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  in  which  it  must  remain  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  after  which  it  will  be  ready  for  the  develc^ing  opera- 
tion, l^is  was  effected  by  pouring  over  it  a  satur^ed  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  and  when  the  details  were  sufficiently  out  it  wis 
to  be  washed  once  in  boiling  watw.  In  case  of  ovn  exposure 
the  gallio  aoid  might  not  bring  out  the  details  sufficien^i  in 
such  a  ease  a  little  €/[  the  ammonia  solution  poured  over  would 
have  an  almost  magicBl  eflfect. 


PiKisiAN  PHOToaRiPET.— A  revolution  has  taken  place 
hwco  in  the  deparbnent  of  phot<^rapby.  Hitherto,  when  great 
artists,  painters,  or  sculptors  have  been  ^ken  to  upon  tbo 
subject,  the  answer  has  always  been — "Photography  will  be 
nothiog  in  an  artistic  sense  till  some  real  artist  devotes  himself 
to  it ; "  and  It  was  usually  added,  No  great  artist  will  do  that.? 
The  real  artists,  it  was  supposed,  would  devote  themselves  to 
sculpture,  or  punting,  or  engraving,  but  would  not  deeoend  to 
what  was  r8gard«d  as  a  purely  manual  prooeas.  What  has  been 
the  consequence  ?  The  photogrwhcn  of  nranoe  have  beeil 
uther  rich  men,  like  M.  Aguado,  who  liked  to  draw  ready-made 
dnwings  without  the  tKmble  of  learning  to  drawj  or  men  who^ 
like  the  Parisian  homGeopathists,  fancy  they  can  praotioe  homcpo- 
pathy  without  knowing  anything  of  medioine.  The  merely 
mechanical  part  of  phot<^raphy  has  been  until  now  exclusively 
thought  of,  and  it  has  not  been  understood  that  the  sun's  rajs 
might  be,  as  it  were,  guided  and  used  like  a  brush,  A  man, 
whose  name  stands  high  in  the  arts  here,  has  within  a  very 
short  time  turned  his  attention  to  photography  as  an  art  In 
1818,  even  in  the.  very  midst  of  the  revolution,  all  Psris  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  a  certain  medallion,  and  afterwards 
at  a  bust  of  Lamartine,  copies  whereof  were  exhibited  at  every 
turn.  The  sculptor,  Adam  Salomon,  soon  rose  to  celebrity,  and 
his  Bubeequent  works  have  only  gone  oa  uonfirming  his  just 
renown.  His  is  the  famous  Charlotte  Cktrday,  whidi  is  ma 
ikmiliar  to  every  contemporary  eye  in  Europe  aa  were,  slxly 
years  ago,  the  heads  of  Boman  hwoes  of  the  Khoot  of  David.- 
Adam  Salomon  is  a  genuine  artist,  as  those  of  the  sixteenth 
oentiuT  understood  the  word.  He  abominates  mere  specialities 
and  holds  that  art  is  everywhere — in  the  mounting  of  a  braofr> 
let  to  the  ftill  as  much  as  in  a  triumphal  aroh.  His  cameos  and 
enamels  were  chefi-d'auvre.  Now  he  has  t^en  to  photogr^hy, 
and  anything  so  wonderAil  as  the  effects  he  produces  it  is  hard 
to  conceive.  He  really  does,  as  I  sud  before  use  the  sun's  rays 
as  a  brush,  and  paints  witb  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  hia 
photogn^hs  are  not "  reproductions ; "  they  are  pictuns.  The 
finest  engraving  in  the  world  is  not  preferable,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  to  these  portraits  I  spei^  of,  and  the  merit  of  exact 
resemblance  is  of  course  there  in  all  its  superiority.  A  whole 
day  nearly  may  be  spent  in  Adam  Salomon's  studio,  looking 
over  his  gallery  of  modem  celebrities.  Here,  again,  you  find 
another  Lamartine,  that  is  as  full  of  art  as  thou^  painted  by 
Jaques  or  Rossini,  to  place  by  the  ade  of  no  matter  wh^ 
pit^ure :  and  a  long  list  of  others,  too  numerous  to  set  down. 
It  is  all  but  inOTedible  the  reali^  ot  the  thing  before  yoa, 
united  to  the  merit  of  it  as  a  woric  of  art.  A  few  days  since, 
the  famous  Nadar — the  man  who  **  does  "  the  photc^raphy  of 
the  whole  world — went  to  see  this  gallery.  At  the  first  in- 
spection he  was  quite  taken  abad[,  and  murmured,  "Yes!  this 
is  the  last  expression  of  photography ! "  but  a  few  minutes  after 
he  added,  as  though  speaking  to  himself,  "Ah !  bah!  I  don't 
care — it  will  not  hurt  me."  And  Nadar  was  right  The  crowd  , 
18  everywhere  unartistio,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  here ;  and 
the  millioa  will  flock  to  the  mere  mechanic,  who  **  does "  Courin 
or  YiUenudn  indifferently,  with  his  tailor  otporUnr  tPeam — and 
the  ilite  only  will  ^ly  to  the  real  artis^  who  fbroes  the  snn  to 
paint  a  picture. — The  Literary  Cfaxette. 

MicBO-PHOToaEAFHT.— M,  H.  Garbauati  writes  as  ttA- 
lowB : — I  was  recently  handed  two  small  pieces  of  glass,  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  which,  by  dint  of  close  and  painful  examina- 
tion, I  discovered  a  spe^  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  bore  somewhat  the  resemblance  to  a  portrait  of 
a  head ;  in  the  other  was  also  a  speck  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  which  I  could  not  reoc^nise  as  any  nartioular 
otgect.  By  holding  the  first  pieoe  of  ^ass  up  to  tlw  ligfa^  and 
kminfr  through  a  powerful  magnifiw,  I  discovwed  a  porfisot 
portrait,  and  in  the  other  a  group  of  five  portraits  equa%  perfect. 
To  what  use  might  not  this  mode  of  photographing  be  put !  In 
war  the  most  elaborate  instructions  might  be  earned  in  a  button 
or  the  head  of  a  pmcil  case,  and  the  general  or  secretary  of 
war  needs  but  a  magnifying  dass  to  save  the  use  of  ipie^  and 
men  from  hanging;  the  whoSe  archives  of  a  nation  might  b& 
packed  away  in  a  snuff-box.  Had  the  art  been  known  in  the 
time  of  Omar,  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Ubnuy  would 
not  have  been  a  final  loss. 
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BINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  LZR8ES  FOR  LANDSCAPE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY.— DSAD  BLAOK  FOR  BRASfiWOBE. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  anawer  to  my  query 
respecting  the  relative  advantagee  of  double  and  single 
lenaeB.  My  (^ueation,  however,  viaa  prompted  by  your  reply 
to  one  "Chirurgua,"  at  p.  72,  in  which  you  say; — "A 
portnit.  lens  should  have  small  BtopB  to  fit  in  front  of  the 
first  lens,  an^  it  will  thm  do  for  views,  althoogh  not  quite 
■o  mU  aa  a  prc^  yigw  Ima."  Kow  I  hare  &r  more  than 
five  yean  uaed  a  doable  oombiuatioQ  for  views— both  large 
■nd  aterecaoopic — but  I  hsTo  always  placed  the  atop  between 
the  lenses.  largest  has  a  focus  of  nine  and  a  half  incbee, 
and  with  this  I  makepictures  10  X  8,  wMcfa  are  in  perfect 
foeos  throaghout.  With  this  lens  I  bavd  uevw  expraiewied 
the  centralisation  of  light  which  jaa  vamUdii ;  but  I  have 
experienced  it  with  the  stereoscopic  lenses,  whenever  I  have 
attempted  to  take  a  view  with  the  son-rays  at  an  angle  of, 
say  So^  or  even  40^,  with  the  direction  of  the  camera.  But 
I  conceive  that  a  stop  in  front,  in  addition  to  the  stop  in  the 
middle,  would  obviate  this,  as  it  does  with  the  view  lens.  The 
late  Mr.  Axchsr  was,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  first  to  mz  the 
stop  between  the  lenses.  The  chief  objections  to  view  1  jrjes 
in  my  eyes  are  the  limited  angle  of  view,  the  longer  focus, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  paraUelism  of  the  vertical  lines. 
Th^  make  baildings  at  the  sides  of  the  piotore  conveirge  to 
a  point  ontaicto  the  top  of  the  jnotnre. 

ISj  reascHi  for  patting  the  qnestiini  to  yon  was,  Hiat  I 
imagined  there  must  be  some  advantage  in  -new  lenses  with 
which  I  was  unacquainted. 

You  ask  in  a  former  number  for  a  recipe  for  producing 
the  dead  black  surface  on  brass,  such  as  is  on  <&aphragm 
plates  of  microscopes.  I  believe  that  <q>ticians  have  only 
two  modes  of  producing  a  black  sur&ce,  and  one  of  these  is  by 
Aieans  of  chloride  of  putinam :  ^ou  first  clean  the  brass  so 
as  to  firee  it  from  all  grease,  with  the  finest  emery  paper, 
and  immediately  slight^  warm  it  and  lay  on  the  chloride  of 
platinum  with  a  camel-hair  brush;  you  may  then  put  a 
thin  coat  of  lacquer  over  it. 

The  dead  black  is  pro.iuced  in  the  inside  of  camera  or 
microecope  tubes  1^  applying  to  the  heated  brass,  with  a 
bmsh,  lacquer  in  whica  has  been  mixed  some  lampblack. 
The  lamptuMk  should  be  well  mixed,  hv  arinding  H  up  wi^ 
a  littie  hoquer  (a  a  slab  oe  piece  of  fflass.  ^le  lacquer 
should  not  be  too  thick.  The  brass  ^ould  be  heated  to 
about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  best  lacquer  is  made  umply  melting  shell-lao  in 
spirits  of  wine,  without  heat ;  whtti  oiascdTed,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  for  use. 

'  For  small  work,  the  workmen,  I  believe,  make  their  own 
lampblack,  by  holding,  contemparaneoosly,  a  pieoe  of  brass 
or  tm  over  a  gas  flame.  It  is  then  liree  fkoai  grease  and 
very  fine. 

The  brighter  Uack  surface,  like  enamel,  on  the  end  of 
eye-pieces  of  microscopes  next  the  eye,  is  produced  by  the 
same  proceas,  but  the  nrfiioe  is  afterwards  smoothed,  and 
then  lacquered.    H,  E.  N. 

/  ... 

OOLOUBCro  OLAS8  POSITITX8  TOR  THE  HAOIC  I.AHTEBN. 

Sn,— Not  one  <tf  the  least  interesting  and  ingtractive  ap- 
pltoatimia  of  pbotogn^hr,  ia  the  easy  jnoduetion  by  its 
TalQiUe  aid  of  sUdes  for  the  ma^  lantern.  In  place  ca  the 
floridf  uncouth,  ugly  daubs,  with  whioh  the  yonth  at  our 
christznas  parties,  missionary  meetings,  and  asbxmomical 
lectures  were  wont  to  be  regaled,  t^ey  now  have  lovely  and 
fldthfiil  deHneaticms  of  nature,  dcetcned  and  shaded  by  the 
riotioos  son.  But,  as  if  to  leave  a  little  credit  to  be  pined 
py  mortals,  we  are  allowed  to  oolour  those  matchless  pictures 
onxselTee.  How  to  accomplish  this  ^perlpr,  so  as  to  keep 
all  the  delicacy  and  detail  of  the  positive,  is  a  secret,  the 
.  knowledge  of  which  I  should  prize  highly,  especially  as  I, 
baTe  ixiSi  my  hand  already  witwwt  mauL  socceas. 


I  obtained  my  glass  pictures  from  good  natives  by 
tranttuitted  light,  by  the  same  process  as  that  menticnied  in 
a  recent  number  d  your  valuable  journal.  I  used  a  single 
gas  jet,  intensified  by  having  a  ulver  reflector  behind,  uie 
ne^tive  being  next  the  light,  and  the  sensitised  ^te  nearly 
in  contact  with  it.  Ten  seconds  is  sufficient  to  give  ad- 
mirable pictures,  which,  on  being  treated  with  cmoride  of 
>ld  after  development,  became  beaotifnlly  transparent, 
ere,  howerar,  my  snooeM  terminated,  and  my  difficulties 


mng  provided  myself  with  a  box  of  water  colours  for 
glass  jpaintmg,  I  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  causing  them 
to  adhere  to  the  varnished  surfiu%.  Not,  I  believe,  from 
any  fault  in  the  pigments,  but  from  my  own  inabiUty  to 
api)ly  them.  Ultimately  I  succeeded  in  producing  a  shde 
which  showed  pretty  well  on  the  white  screen,  but  it  was 
totally  devoid  of  delicacv  in  detail  ami  depth  of  colour;  the 
picture  having  materially  sufliored,  as  I  uiought,  from  the 
accumulated  coats  of  varnish. 

I  believe  a  few  praotieal  instmetiMB  in  this  description  of 
colouring  would  be  of  vast  service  to  many  artastically  in- 
clined individuals  located  in  country  districts,  among  whom 
no  one  would  feel  more  obliged  fiv  a  few  hints  than,  yours 
respectfully,  William  Cochran. 

GUugow. 

WASHIKG  POSITIVE  PRINTS. 

Sir, — ^I  have  just  had  made  and  registered  a  bath  foe 
washing  prints  rapidly,  by  letting  a  stream  of  water  flow  on 
them  for  half  an  hour,  when  any  print  (as  is  well  known) 
will  be  found  sufficiently  washed.  There  have  been  a  great 
manv  contrivances  of  late  for  this  purpose,  but  none  to  my 
mind  so  simple  as  the  one  I  am  now  writing  about.  The 
bath  is  made  of  deal,  in  the  shape  of  a  trough,  standing  on 
four  legs,  about  two  to  three  inches  in  height,  according  to 
the  Bize  of  the  trough.  The  bottom  of  uie  trough  is  per- 
forated with  holes ;  inside  this  trough  I  put  either  aporcelain 
or  pewter  inner  trough,  with  a  tcm  to  it,  which,  with  the 
bottom,  is  also  perf<»atea  with  holBB.  l4ie  {oints  are  put 
within  the  ycxoaaia  or  pewter  trough,  and  the  whole  |Aced 
under  a  sink,  to  the  cock  of  which  I  han^  on  a  long  wooden 
pipe,  of  the  form  of  those  used  for  pouxmg  the  water  from 
the  pump  into  the  water  cart.  Of  course  the  water  runs 
through  this  "  gutter "  (I  will  call  it)  on  the  perfbrated 
china  pan  inside  the  wooden  one,  and  empties  itaelf  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  there  is  continual  running  of  water  for  as  long 
a  time  as  is  wished.  My  object  in  having  the  top  perforated 
is  to  scatter  the  water  without  its  coming  heavily  in  one 
place,  which  so  often  hurts  the  print  by  creasing,  &c.  A> 
sliding  top  shuts  up  the  whole  ankir  when  done  with,  and 
makes  a  capital  packing  case  for  carrying  one's  apparatus 
about  in  when  travelling.  I  have  also  invented  a  new  tent, 
very  small  and  portable,  for  dtaogiDg  the  {dates  in  the  dry 
process  in  the  c^ten  air.  I  have  now  practised  photography 
for  some  yean,^  and  shall  be  only  too  nappy  if  I  can  add  to 
it  some  omvoiieut  and  improved  apparatus. 

A  Practical  and  Hard-working  Amateur. 

[We  shall  be  v^  happy  to  receive  a  description  of  our 
oomspondent's  improved  teat. — Ed.] 


GLAZE  TOR  COLOURED  STEREOGRAMS. 

Sib,— Can  any  of  your  ctnTG^Nmdenta  inform  me  of  the 
best  Eoode  to  pursue  in  Tarnishing  or  glaang  coloured 
stereoscopic  slioes  ? 

I  have,  I  flattCT  myself,  coloured  them  well,  but  must 
confess  that  the  Tarnishing  process  has  hitherto  defied  all  my 
efforts  to  produce  a  good,  clear,  even-varnished  surface. 
The  modus  operandi  in  my  hands  has  resulted  in  removing 
the  colour,  on  apjdying  varnish,  gum,  or  indeed  anything 
calculated  to  give  a  gkMs.  Your  superior  knowledge  is 
inT<&ed  to  help  a  potv  allow  over  the  style. 

Digitized  b^-^^S^Sfm:^i-C 


SLACK  TABinSH— GOLLODrOH  MSITmS  CSt  BLACK  PAPSB. 

Snt,— t  oan  reoommend  the  foDowing  rec«pt  for  a  good 
dead  black,  to  answer  almoBt  any  purpose  where  a  dead 
black  is  required : — ^Take  ua  much  drop  black  as  you  thiok 
will  be  sufficieot  for  the  work  yon  intend  to  do,  grind  it 
with  torpentine,  then  add  ae  much  ja{Mumer*8  gola-4tze  as 
win  loud  it  &8t ;  any  houw  or  ooaoh  painter  will  prepare  it 
for  TOO. 

Process  for  taking  Positive  Photographs  on  Paper,  Direct 
tn  the  Camera. — ^Xake  any  kind  of  smooth  paper,  gire  it 
three  coats  of  black  japan,  let  it  dry  and  harden  a  day  or 
two,  then  procure  some  punuceetone,  grind  it  veiy  fine  in 
water,  same  as  grinding  paint,  then  take  a  piece  of  fine 
doth  and  rub  the  surface  of  the  japanned  paper  with  the 
pumioeetone  until  you  hare  a  fine  surface ;  it  is  then  ready 
for  use.  Float  the  paper  plain  side  down  on  a  dish  of  wat^, 
let  it  drain  a  moment  or  two,  then  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  ^aas, 
a  little  la^er  than  the  paper,  then  proceed  to  pour  on  the 
collodion  and  manipulate  the  same  as  on  glass.  The  collo- 
dion should  be  a  little  thicker  than  fcx  glaae,  and  it  requires 
a  little  loiwer  exposure  in  the  camera.  I  can  take  them  on 
paper  etjuBl  to  tiuwe  on  glaaa.  E.  R. 


BT2T0FSIS  OF  PHOTOORAPHIO  PRO0EBBE8.— COLLODIOIT 

ALBUMEIT. 

Clean  ]^lat«s. 

Coat  with  collodioa ;  let  well  set. 
Place  in  batii  1'';  get  rid  of  oilineaa. 
.  Wash  well. 
Drain  1'. 

Four  albumen  on  and  off  several  times. 

Dry ;  not  by  artificial  heat. 

Fhioe  in  bath  1'  to  3',  soon  before  Use. 

Dry ;  not  by  artificial  heat. 

Expose. 

Moisten  with  water. 
Develop. 

Wash  m  a  Uttie  common  wattf . 
Fix. 

Wash  in.abundance  of  distilled  water.         H.  S.  L 


ANSWBBS  TO  MINOB  QUEBIE8. 
SupPOHTiNa  LABoa  GiAss  Plates.— IT.  Diekto*.  We 
do  not  much  like  plat»-Mdert  for  this  purpose ;  those  in  wfaidi 
the  plat«  is  held  by  a  Mrew  are  very  olunuy^  and  the  pneu- 
matic plate-holden  (aoowdii^  to  our  experience)  generally  let 
the  plate  drop  just  at  the  critical  moment.  The  plan  we 
prefer  is,  to  hud  one  oomer  of  the  plate  by  the  finger  or  thumb 
in  ttie  ordinary  w^^',  and  then  rest  the  opposite  oomer  on  the 
edge  of  a  table  or  similu:  convenient  support.  By  this  means 
all  the  usual  alterations  in  position  may  be  made  without  the 
least  iiioonTeniBno&  and  without  ite  being  necessary  to  remove 
tiie  comer  from  the  support  Another  plan  which  we  liave 
found  usoAil  is,  to  place  a  stone- ware  bottl^  holding  about  a 
gpiUon,  on  the  table,  fit  a  cork  tightly  into  the  mouth  so  as  to 
dlow  part  to  project,  and  then,  navmg  the  bottle  half  fhll  of 
water  to  give  it  BteBdine8^  support  the  plate  in  a  convenient 
spot  near  the  centre  oa  tin  oon^  still  hwUng  it  one  comer 
as  usual. 

PoisoiroTJS  Effects  of  Ctantdb  op  PoTA83njM.~.^ii 
Amateur.  The  ordinary  po»tive  developing  solution  made  with 
protoBulphate  of  iron,  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
eflbots  of  this  salt.  K  neoessaiy,  it  may  be  taken  mtemally 
without  danger  (unless  other  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature 
have  been  Mded  to  it,  such  as  nitrate  of  baiyta  in  excess,  or 
perobloride  of  mercury),  or  it  may  be  applied  externally  to  a 
wound,  if  cyanide  of  potassium  has  got  into  it.  The  presence  of 
a  little  nitric  or  acetic  acid  is  of  no  oonsequenoe. 

Cakdlx  Lioht  iw  THB  Dabk  Boom.— JP.  S.  Tou  may, 
without  fear,  have  your  iaA  room  illuminatod  with  a  ouidle, 
unproteoted  witii ywow or  glass;  remeonbeir  notto  have 
Has  li^t  within  two  yards  of  the  plate,if  anuhlightorocmimHi 
dip;  or  within  three  yards  of  it  if  it  be  awax  oroontponte  oandle. 
Be  very  oarefuL  also,  not  to  allow  the  vapour  of  collodion  to 
i^roach  the  li^t^  as  it  is  very  inflammable. 


TO  .C0BBESF0NDBNT8. 

09*  Some  eomjAalatB  tmlng  been  mkda  onr  sabMrlben  aa  to  Uie  non- 
rcc«h)t  ortho  "PBOioaaAraiC  Niwa,"  tbe  pnbUahcn  beg  nwpectfUUj- to 
notU^  thai  evoy  can  1b  t«kaa  on  their  part  to  tiunre  panctnal  and  correct 
dUpRtch.  AU  complstnti  ihoiikt,  UWretbre,  be  autde  to  the  Poet  Office 
aathoriUei. 

We  mut  beg  oar  conreatMHidenta  not  to  nad  ^ua  plates  thioofb  the  poet, 

except  tbey  ere  teeorely  praieeted  afalnst  IrMkage. 
T.  C.— 1.  TUeaeopie  otfeet^tfuM  are  An-  men  ii  i|  Mel  m  thes  VMagitfUe 

lenaee  oT  tbe  eene  elsi^  but  we  oanitot  tell  yoo  tlie  arent  ftiet,  m  tbejr  my 

with  eadi  maker.  %  tafivnt  of  tbe  lena  aa  atued. 
DlLTA.— L  We  eenaet  anxsaet  any  other  plan  than  thoep  ywt  name;  alt 

method*  ot  pre*entlDf  immtntiy  seeing  throogta  yonr  glaaa  wbMfow  wUl 

dlmlniih  the  light.  9.  We  h»Te  used  the  paper  you  meiitlon  Yotj  iiairiaa 

fully,  bat  knoir  notMliir  macb  ebont  Its  mode  of  preparation. 
W.  L.  C— 1  and  2.  See  onr  Dhstionary  In  the  Uit  nimiber.  aBeep.loa  4. 

We  ue  tony  we  cannot  aoggeat  ■nj'  better  plaa  than  the  one  whkdi  yoa 

bare  deacribed. 

PiaaATOB,  Gape  of  Good  II<^— 1.  Hm  poatue  la  Id.  eWb  copf ;  we  shall 
therefore  eend  the  "  thronMEAFma  Nbwi'~ weekly.  The  esm  mOL  wUl 
paytoNo  30  Inclusive.  X  The  price  fbr  ateraoeeopio  neysdvea  vailee  Awn 
nnT-a-gnbiea  to  Are  gnlneae,  or  more. 

A.  D..  Broad-atnot— niotognapbjr  by  Lake  PriotL 

J.  B.,  Nottiog  nut— Wo  ore  aorry  for  your  caie,  but  can  hardly  vaataca  to 
advtM  nnon  such  a  matter;  your  beat  plan  wUI  be  to  applj  to  MUM  well- 
known  photographer  and  colorist,  with  whom  you  might  poealbly  eome  to 
some  amuigement 

J.  C— Tho.beat  atrength  mtut  he  found  out  1^  experience. 

A  STRUGOLEt. — L  It  1b  uanally  the  case  that  In  eiideavonrtng  fo  nake  a  lani' 
applicable  to  both  piupoaea,  thay  aneoeed  in  petther.  S.  Un^odbel  esDo* 
dira  will  answer  better  for  a  cat  than  solution  of  gutta  porcha. 

T.  T.— 1.  We  cannot  suggest  a  better  plan  (br  your  glaaa  room  than  the  one 
ymi  propose.  The  light  would  be  very  good,  and  would,  of  oodTte,  reqolre 
to  be  subdued  with  bUnds  if  the  SUB  wtn  sUnhic.  3.  EnaBMUed  von 
tablets,  If  good,  may  be  used  exactly  as  glaaa  idatea  In  taklnr  fiUhHHon 
posllirea.  The  same  chemicals  and  expoeure  will  be  raqnind.  f.  W«  hopa 
to  giro  a  tUl  deaolMlon  In  a  abort  time. 

BTBaso.—Profeaaor  wheatatone  was  the  Inraitor  of  the  starMsoopCi 

LiBXL.— 1.  Place  the  vignette  glass  ouuUU  the  glaai  of  tiM  rrrsiiirfi  ftsmct 
thus,  both  It  and  the  negaUve  win  be  salb  from  bnakam.  S.  The  ooUodlo- 
albumen  process,  ai  deaorlbed  ia  recent  Dumbera  of  Uia  "  PBorooRAraio 
Nbwb,"  is  the  best  of  all  8.  Apply  the  ahtUrlacvanildi  warm,  and  riigt^y 
hAst  Ute  plate  whilst  drying. 

FsuavKXAxcK.— The  fault  is  in  the  totdng  proccai.  Try  the  oaa  given  at 

p.  ae. 

0.  J.  Jons.— 1  and  3  have  beeo  already  answered  tn  recent  nnmbara.  S.  Vm 
expect  to  gin  a  dsaeriptkw  of  tha  best  tatMUawMM  fltereiMNt  yet  oat  In  aa 
early  anaiber. 

Crkmiciis.— We  have  cases  for  preserving  the  namben  of  the  "  PnoTO- 
oxAPBic  Nswa"  at  U.  Ad.  each,  poet  free,  Is.  Sd. 

H.  s.  L— l.Ueeaaoldtedoollodioa,andyoawUleaitiyohtBtBasiDadiabaaie« 
of  half-tint  aa  yon  wanL  On  the  other  hand,  to  obtabi  mors  half-Unts  In 
yoor  stereograms  (wfakA  ore  rather  mnry),  uae  a  newty  cokmrieea 
cadmhtmooUodloa,  and  exposo  longer  In  the  eaoMra.  1  We  are  obliged  for 
yovr  hhit,  and  wUL  proceed  to  carry  It  oat ;  m  Iimm  to  be  idile  to  Mre  a 
mndinillertaUethaBUiaoneyoahaTelliTeiirednsintiL  &  Fully axualBed 
MP.UO.  ^  * 

A  PKOTOQunan  of  son  Suxanra.— The  snnwOoa  Is  zaatlvsd  wtth 
thanks. 

A  Vtstros  nt  Rtdl— Received. 

C  E.  C,  CoBHwaLL.— Good  clean  etaks  maybe  advanlacsonsly  aaod  Ibr  Oa 
eoDodloa  devdoplur  and  fixing  sohitiona  hiBteBd  of  ^aasstoniars;  bat  the 
latter  most  be  used  fiir  aHver  solutions,  as  organic  matter  wiU  bo  UUy  to 
decompose  the  nttrste  of  allTCr. 

J.  O.  EL— ToDrsaneetioBlBtanBloasibatlnarMtfca^ 

Not  up  to  ths  IUbk.— 1.  The  caase  of  gofdrcoloarad  stains  oa  albamen 
paper  la  flilty  exp>alned  at  p.  U.  9.  Ton  Can  obtain  greatar  softneaa  tn 
your  DlctBreB  by  aavoshig  rathsr  tongar,  «r  by  addhv  one  gndn  of  bnaiUa 
of  caamlam  to  the  onnoe  of  eoHodion. 

B.  H.— Wa  are  obliged  for  yonr  saggastlon,  and  will  bring  the  satdect  before 
onr  readers  as  soon  aa  we  have  given  H  ftutber  oonsUeiatkm. 

A  Wxua  AMximna.— -The  nitrate  of  sUvsr  was  radnced  to  (fas  metalBa  atat* 
by  the  organic  matter  fonning  tho  cement  with  whldi  the  ^ase  both  was 
JohMd. 

J.  D.  a  O.  E.— Yon  sbould  have  no  sttqi  with  a  double  lens  If  ye«  wiA  ta 

Uke  very  rapid  ptetores.  We  shall  be  vwy  pleased  to  lacsln  h  dsaolpllon 

of  the  piece  of  iqrparatiia  yon  name. 
J.  GuMT.— Your  pktnre  arrived  so  compleldy  smarind,  that  wa  wen  not 

able  to  examine  it  very  well.  Woahoald,  however,  recommaadths  eolladi»- 

albamea  proeeas. 

F.  L.  Q.— 1.  We  do  not  mqdi  Uke  the  negaUvo  priiiUng  proeesA  TM  wfil  ba 
able  to  obtain  the  tint  yon  require  by  the  procen  glvm  at  pw  00.  S.  A  twin 
lens  camera. 

Ho.  Cr.— Tour  lectures  of  Ramsgate  and  H«gaU  are  very  oxeellsnt 

F.  H.— WewlUteeirweoaaornidseaDaesiudipbaastbeoneyDaBagfaM. 

Comntonloaltans  dwdfaked  wUk  ttanks>-01d  Flwa— P.  Im-Z.  A.  F.--<1P.« 

Hypo.— One  Month. 
The  Inlbnnatlon  required  by  the  (bdowlng  oorrespoDdeota  h  either  swA  aa 

we  are  nnsUs  la  giro,  or  it  bss  appaand  In  nosnt  mmibati  of  tha 

"  PaoTOOBamo  MawBi"— WDUams.— E.  8.— F.  A.  D.  -L.  T.  C_0.  A. 

— C.W.-T.  O.— Turk.— lOa— A  Photoglyph  (see  this  number).— Thompsoa 

(no).— Qlasa. 

IM  TrWi-T.  W.  H.-IL  D.— W.  R.  B.-lL~Oi^Q.  J.  &-V.— B.  a  I. 
-T.  B.-P.  P.-J.  W.  W. 


On  account  of  the  Immense  nnmbcr  of  Important  letters  we  nathra,  we  cannot 
promise  Immsffiata  answers  to  qosrlas  of  no  ganeral  hitsrab 


*.*  All  editorial  commoulcaUons  shonld  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Caoouts,  eaif 
ofHes«n.CassslLPett«r,  and  Oalpln,  La  Belle  BtevageVard.  FrivatalsMti 
fcr  the  Editor,  If  addrssssd  to  thab^  jttonldjM'iMttoa  tprtaita^ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  WESTERN  INDU. 

Wbile  we  read  in  the  hmne  papers  of  such  triumpha  in 
jihotography  as  a  likenew  of  Mr.  Clharlee  Uickeos  so  exqui- 
vtely  minate  that  its  beauty  and  fidelity  are  only  discovered 
-  hj  the  use  of  a  powerful  microacope,  and  of  a  whole  family 
pcHtrait  gallery  Deing  inclosed  in  a  signet  ring  worn  by  the 
Qoeen,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  ablo  to  record  that  the  prac- 
tttionera  of  tms  useful  and  intoreating  art  are,  in  this  country 
of  our  temporary  adoption,  giving  unquestionable  proofs  of 
steady  progress.  We  have  before  ns  Noe.  18  and  19  of 
The  Indian  Amateurs'  Photographic  Album,  published  monthly 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Bombay  Pfaotographio  Society ; 
and  we  must  say  that  the  specimens  reflect  inmiense  credit 
upon,  the  artiste  engaged  in  their  production.  The  labours 
,  01  the  local  Society  to  preserve,  by  this  deUghtfiU  process, 
the  memory  of  Indian  antiijuitiee,  whteh  are  nat  crumbling 
into  decay  and  mere  oblivion,  have  not  been  commenced  a 
day  too  soon.  Wliat  would  "  Old  Mortality "  not  have 
given  for  the  use  of  such  an  art  as  photography?  which 
would  have  rendered  his  researches  through  ancient  grave- 
yards a  hundredfold  more  easy  in  the  {vocan,  and  satis- 
fitctory  in  the  result!  What  a  happy  man  would  John 
Britton  have  been,  had  his  I(mg  and  arduous  labours  been 
lightened  by  this  inestimable  auxiliary,  when  ha  was  pre- 
paring his  famous  work  on  "  Cathedral  Antiquities ! "  And 
bow  thankful  should  cotemporary  ardueologute  and  eodesi- 
olc^^iste  be,  that  their  lot  has  been  cast  in  days  so  much  more 
propitious  for  the  pursuit  of  their  favourite  studies ! 

The  representation  in  the  collection  before  us  of  the 
eobwce  to  the  Monolithic  Temple  of  Kailaa  at  Elora, 
photographed  by  J.  N.  S.,  is  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  this  art  to  rescue  from  "  the  tooth  of  time  and 
raxure  of  oblivion  "  the  monuments  which  abound  in  India 
(tf  past  greatness,  and  a  zealous  though  deluded  and  mis- 
directed piety.  By  the  observations  that  accompany  this 
work,  we  are  reminded  tiiat  tiie  religious  excavations  at 
Ekva  are  the  most  famona  in  Weston  India,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  number,  magnitude,  and  excellent  work- 
mansMp,  but  because  of  the  variety  of  the  forms  and  uses  of 
their  several  ^ups,  devoted  respectively  to  Budhist,  Brah- 
mftnin^l^  and  Jaina  religions.  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  Uiat  the 
Budhist  excavations  were  formed  about  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  Brabmanical  probably  about  a.d.  917;  and  that 
from  an  inscription  still  readable,  the  Jaina  excavations 
are  not  700  years  old.  The  temple  of  Kailaa — the  entrance 
to  which  is  photographed  with  great  effect — was  dedicated 
to  the  Brabmanical  god  Shiva,  aftor  whose  heaven  it  is 
named.  "It  oonsiste  not  merely  of  excavated  apartments 
with  mythological  and  ornamental  figures,  but  of  a  roof  with 
towen  and  steeples,  all  cut  out  of  toe  solul  rock.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  minor  temples,  in  which  almost  all  the  deities 
of  modon  HindoiBm  are  xeMearated."  And  finally,  we  are 
told,  rather  tmneoessarily,  that  "  the  irorkmanship  is  much 
superior  to  anything  now  executed  by  the  natives  of  this 
country."  Yestiges,  like  these,  of  past  grandeur  and  glory, 
are  su^etrtiva  erf  serious  reflections,  and,  next  to  a  personal 
examination  of  them,  porhaps  the  best  aid  to  our  tiioughts 
u  the  peroial  of  the  faithful  and  clearly  defined  lines  in  a 
I^Kitwraph  Hke  that  before  us. 

Li  the  same  part  of  the  AUium,  there  is  quite  a  different  ; 
pile  represented,  albeit  also  a  temple — that  of  Dhakaleshwar 
at  Breach  Candy,  the  pyramidal  tower  of  which  is  &miliar 
to  manv  of  our  readers.   It,  too,  fully  confirms  the  remark 
about  the  infericnrity  of  mo^m  to  ancient  workmanship  in 


this  country.  This  religious  edifioe  was  built  by  Dhak^ 
Dadaji,  Esq.,  a  late  citizen  of  Bombay;  and  it  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  &11  into  n^lect  before  falling  into  decay,  for 
it  still  seems  to  be  in  pudca  condition.  Although  its  amln- 
tious  founder  united  the  name  of  the  daty  with  his  own  in 
the  tide  he  ^ve  to  the  temple,  it  never  has  been  popular ;  it 
is  seldom  visited,  and  oven  its  annual  festival  attracts  few 
worshippers. 

We  come  now  to  another  scene,  in  which  the  objecta 
represented  are  not  architectural  fabrics,  ancient  or  modem, 
but  fiesh  and  blood,  although  like  the  former  associated  with 
a  benighted  faith — ^we  mean  the  portraits  of  a  well-known 
Hindoo  controveiaialiat,  the  Brahmachari  Bawa,  Vislmu 
Bhikn,  and  one  of  his  d^ples. 

The  following  description  of  this  &mous  theological  debater 
accompanies  the  photc^raph : — 

"Vishnu  Bhiku,  well-known  of  late  in  Bombay  sr  *The 
Ba'na,'  ia  by  birth  a  Brahman.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in 
offidsl  in  a  govwnment  office  before  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  gentle  religious  austerities  which  he  now  observes,  ene- 
cially  in  the  matter  of  dress.  A  few  years  ago  he  appeared  as  a 
religions  disputant  and  insbruotor  at  Kolapoor.  He  commenoad 
his  public  labours  at  Bombay  in  1856.  '  He  chaUent<ed  all  the 
world,  and  misBionaries  espeoially,'  says  the  Ber.  Mr.  Bowen, 
'to  discuss  with  him  the  relative  merits  of  Hinduism  and 
Ohristianitir.'  But  he  showed  no  disposition  to  encounter  them 
on  equitaUe  terms  of  debate.  An  invitation  to  do  this,  which 
was  addressed  to  him,  h^  in  &ct,  either  Degl6ct«d  or  declined. 
After  his  discourses  at  the  sea  shore — which  continued  from 
the  l&th  January  to  the  setting'  in  of  the  monsoon  of  last  year — 
he  usually  allowed  some  of  the  missionaries  of  Bombay  to  reply 
to  his  remarks,  and  proceeded  to  hold  with  them  very  keen  cus- 
cuBsions.  Mr.  Bowen,  in  particular,  vigorously  exposed  his 
representations  and  reasonings,  of  which  he  has  furnished  a 
correct  report  in  a  little  volume  eutitied,  'Discussions  by  the 
BespSide.'  The  Baws,  of  lat^  has  been  vei7  quiet  in  the  oom- 
munity ;  and  report  has  it  that  he  is  writing  a  book  which  will 
be  a  better  test  of  his  powers  than  any  verbal  addresses  which 
he  has  yet  delivered.  As  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  sit  before 
us  for  his  picture,  we  leave  thepublic  to  form  its  own  opinion 
of  his  marked  physiognomy.  His  shirt  is  that  generally  worn 
by  Sanyashis.  Hie  pots  and  staff  and  unostentatious  turban 
complete  his  equipments.  One  of  his  disciples,  a  well-known 
Sonar  in  Bombay,  is  sitting  on  the  ground  before  him,  but  he 
seems  more  occupied  with  his  grwiOK  than  with  his  gwu."  « 

On  the  part  of  the  public  thus  invited  to  do  tiiat  which 
delicacy  prevented  the  photographer  from  doing,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  features  and  fonhead  cmF  this 
Hindoo  orator  would  not  have  been  despised  by  Lavater  and 
Spurzheim,  when  looking  or  feeling  for  intellectual  capacity 
and  energy.  With  a  bright  eye  (which  might  be  of  great 
help  to  an  eloquent  tongue),  a  well  formed  mouth,  and  lof^ 
08  Jrontis,  the  efliact  of  the  whole  ooontenance  is  nave  and 
impreesive,  if  not  oommandinff.  The  Bawa,  wlu  all  his 
religious  aostaities,  may  have  ud  some  little  pride  whoi  be 
brought  to  the  artiste  atodio  the  companion,  who  is  squatted 
on  the  floor,  for  we  must  say  that  the  wrinkled  feattUKB, 
sunken  eye,  receding  forehead,  and  mis-shapen  person  of  tiie 
disciple  make  an  admirable  foil  to  the  face  and  figure  of  his 
master. 

We  have  no  room  at  present  to  notice  the  contenta  of  Fart 
10.  They  are  also  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  coneiat  of 
"The  Port  of  B(Mnbay,  from  the  Apollo  Bundw,"  by  W. 
Johnston;  "The  Native  Enife-Grinder  and  his  Assistant,'^ 

the  same  artist  i  and  "  St^  Ajfatjr!*  tjQhuroh,.Fodtia,L'«fr(^ 
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a  collodion  negative  hy  Henry  Hinton.  We  raa.j  return  to 
these  should  opportunity  permit,  but  meanwhile  we  recom- 
mend Hub  spirited  and  well-conducted  undfflrtalcuig  to  the 
(xwdial  ani^iwt  of  oat  readers. — BonAay  Gazette. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BY   HU.    DAVANNE    AND    A.  OIRARD. 
ON  B^SSTTtSiHQ— (continued). 

Of  Organic  Substances  dissolved  in  the  Bath. — ^It  is  certain 
h  priori  that  every  sheet  of  paper  floated  on  the  silver  bath 
yields  to  it,  through  dissolution,  a  portion  of  the  size 
which  covers  it,  whether  that  used  in  the  manufacture,  or 
that  added :  the  effects  of  it  have  been  well  observed  already; 
therefore,  we  shall  here  only  recall  the  facts  known  almost 
cveiT  photographer. 

1^  addition  of  starch  to  the  bath  in  the  weak  prc^wrtion 
involved  in  photographic  manipulations,  raodttces  no  effect 
«ther  on  the  bath  or  on  the  proof;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
with  two  oither  snbstanoes  empbyed  in  sidiDg,  viz.,  albumen 
and  gelatine. 

The  gelatine  aiie  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  by 
dissolving  even  in  a  minimum  nuautity  in  the  bath,  commu- 
nicates to  it  the  property  of  becoming  turbid  aiul  brown 
in  the  courBc  of  a  few  hours.  If  we  ourselves  add  an 
additional  sizing  of  gelatine  in' the  preparation  of  the, 
paper,  this  actiou  is  much  more  enei^tic.  The  silver  bath 
dissolves  a  considerable  proportion,  and  soon  colours  on 
contact  with  atmospheric  air.  On  a  large  surface  like  that 
of  a  dish,  the  same  reaction  results — an  insoluble  and 
coloured  combination  is  formed,  swimming  at  first  on 
1^  sor&ce ;  and  ihe^  P^per  prepared  on  such  a  bath  is 
covered  witii.  marble-like  stains,  at  the  same  time  tiiat  th^ 
are  rapidly  tinted  over  thar  whole  snr&ee.  Albumen,  whi<^ 
is  daily  used  in  phot<wraphy  as  an  additional  sizing,  also 
poeseaBes  the  property  m  altering  and  discolonring  the  bath, 
especially  if  the  bath  is  rather  weak  or  the  temperature  low. 
In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  decolorise  the  bal^ ;  and  two 
procesEies  have  been  proposed  to  effect  this,  which  are  based' 
on  the  employment  of  animal  charcoal  or  kaolip.  We  will 
add  a  third,  the  efficacy  of  which  we  have  discovered,  and 
which  is  based  on  the  precipitation  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 

1.  Animal  Charcoal. — This  process,  which  is  the  first  that 
suggested  itself,  is  nevertheless  the  worst.  Animal  charcoal, 
in  fact,  whether  pure  or  washed,  possesses  the  property  of 
rapidly  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  bath.  Thus  2 
grammes  of  washed  charcoal  (of  commerce)  have  taken  from 
a  bath  1-2  gramme  nitrate  of  silver.  Tins  enormous  loss, 
which  e^naJs  more  than  half  the  veadit  ai  charcoal  em- 
ployed, is  undoubted^  due  to  the  oUOTuleB,  <»  tothe  hydro- 
chuiric  acid  retained  by  the  charcoal  tSta  the  washing  with 
this  acid. 

*  If  unwashed  charcoal  be  taken,  the  loss  is  less  conuder- 
aUe ;  it  is  only  one  fourth  of  the  wei^t  the  cheitnal  used, 
and  must  be  considered  as  due  to  the  firee  lime  which  the 
charcoal  contains  after  Ita  calcinatiooi  which  prediNtateB 
oxide  of  silver  on  the  charcoaL 

In  every  case,  then,  charcoal  ought  to  be  rejected.  As  a 
subsidiary  question,  we  have  examined  if  the  bath  deco- 
lorised by  the  chaicoal  had,  as  several  writers  have  pre- 
tended, a  dissolving  iofluence  on  the  albumen.  We  have 
not  found  it  in  the  least  so  in  the  case  -of  positive  papers. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  this  is  sensibly  so  in  the  case  of 
negative  proofs.  It  may  be  explained  thus — that  the  weaker 
a  ^th  in  nitrato  of  silver,  in  other  words,  the  more  aqueous, 
the  more,  in  consequence,  is  it  SDSoeptible  of  dinctlving 
albomoi;  now,  after  deoolnatioii  by  charcoal,  tiw  bat£ 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  beonne  greatly  weakened,  hence  the 
more  apt  is  it  to  attack  tiie  thin  film  of  alhomenised  proo& 
on  g^ass. 

3.  KaoHn. — ^EaoUn  is  vary  preferal^  to  animal  eharooal, 

*  Coetlnnod  from  f.  wei  " 


as  the  strength  of  the  bath  is  in  no  way  altered  by  its  use. 
The  best  method  decol<»ing  the  bath  In'  this  u;ent  is, 
to  employ  it  in  small  snocesslve  doses  in  a  findy  pulverised 
condition,  and  not  to  put  in  a  large  quantity  to  remain  in 
the  flask,  because,  in  that  case,  its  decoloring  properties 
are  speedily  annihilated. 

S.  Oilonde  of  SUver. — ^A  third  raooeaa  which  may  like- 
wise be  empbyed  when  one  has  no  Icadin,  and  whtdi  is,  at 
all  events,  referable  to  using  animal  charcoal,  conrists  in 
employing  for  this  purpose  chK)ride  of  silver.  It  suffices,  in 
fEict,  to  add  to  the  coloured  bath  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  (about  8  or  10  drops  of  a  solution 
at  5  per  cent.),  and  to  agitate  violently,  without  waiting  till 
the  |n«ci{atate  of  chloride  of  silver  shul  have  become  curdy, 
and  to  repeat  this  operation  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  to 
defsive  it  of  its  colour.  The  preci^tate  of  chloride  of  silver 
which  is  then  formed  draws  down  with  it  the  colouring 
matter,  and  restores  it  to  a  suitable  condition.  This  mode 
of  decoloring  is,  it  is  evident,  very  convenient,  since  it  is 
always  at  hand,  and  is  of  Uttle  cost,  for  the  effect  is  oul^  to 
weaken  the  bath  in  an  almost  imperceptible  proportion: 
besides,  there  is  no  neceasitv  for  tiirowing  anything  away ; 
the  separated  dik»ide  of  silver  which  remains  in  uie  filter 
shodld  be  pat  with  the  rssidues.  Kaolin  is  the  best  sub- 
stance for  tbe  porpose ;  bat  in  defiuilt  (rf  that,  deocdoration 
by  chlwide  of  simr  amstitutea  a  method  which  is  both 
more  eoonomieal,  and  preferable  to  the  employment  of  animal 
charcoal. 

(2\>  he  coidwHisd.) 


DR.  MUSPRATT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
If  a  proof  of  the  great  importance  of  photography  were 
required,  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  article  in  this 
clever  work.  From  tl^  it  appears  that,  not  only  is  an 
article  on  photf^^aphy  necessaiy  to  render  any  account  of 
chemistry  comjilete,  but  to  such  a  length  has  the  subject 
drawn  the  writer,  that  already  a  great  part  of  Na  48  is 
occuined,  and  the  article  as  yet  no  means  complete.  Aa 
far,  however,^  tbe  aooount  goes  we  will  icUow,  with  tha 
hope  of  gathering  at  least  som^hiog  from  it,  and  making 
sundry  observaUons  on  certain  |>ortioBS. 

The  first  thought  that  rises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if 
he  knows  the  art,  is,  that  this  goes  further  than  any  attempt 
to  teach  the  theory  aUme  ;  it  is  not  as  if  the  article  were  only 
inserted  to  redeem  the  work  from  an  omissbn.  The  details, 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  are  given  with  every  minate- 
ness ;  different  manipolatm*  fOTmulse  compared ;  even  tiie 
effects  of  cotain  lenses  ezidained,  down  to  the  new  conbi- 
nation  of  Petzval. 

He  commences  by  giving  the  compostion  of  white  light, 
with  an  engraving  uiowing  the  seven  coloured  rays;  noticing 
also  the  extreme  red  and  lavender  rays:  from  this  he  leads 
us  to  actinism,  Ugkt,  and  heat^  showing  this  also  by  an 
engraving.  Here  we  poc^ve  that,  at  the'  very  pmnt  of 
the  {greatest  light,  the  chemical  power  or  uctinim  is  absolut^y 
nothing;  and  where  the  light  and  heat  are  least  sensible, 
we  must  look  for  our  work  to  be  done  when  photographing. 

Then  eomes  the  Historical  Notice.  Soheele,  he  s^ 
was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  san^  ra^  having  the 
power  of  effecting  chemical  changes  upon  certain  salts,  more 
especially  those  <A  silver,  and  to  uiow  the.  comparative  power 
01  the  diffo^t  rays  to  darken  them.  He  was  fcdlowed  1^ 
others ;  bat  it  was  Ritter  who  first  discovered  that  buuns 
not  possessing  luminosity,  but  having  great  power  in  pro- 
ducing ch^cal  changes,  existed  in  stmlight.  Then  Wcagc- 
wood  published  his  method  of  printing  on  substances  washed 
with  silver,  but  owing  to  his  being  unaMe  to  fix  them, 
although  asaistad  b^  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  useful  appU- 
cation  of  the  invention  was  hindered.  Then  Ni^pce,  mauj 
years  after  this,  partially  succeeded  in  fixing  these  mlver 
jMctures,  and  published  his  *^  Heliography."   A  taUet  of 

*  "ChembtiT.  bf  Dr.  Sheridan  Huipnlt,  F.R.8.E^  M-RLA."  Artkl^ 
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plttted  ntrer  vas  coated  vith  a  mixture  of  aq[>haltam  and  oil 
of  laTender,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat;  it  tbs  thou  czpoeed 
in  the  camm,  and  after  doe  time  the  iminresnrai  reiraered 
TtaiUe  by  dieen^agtog  the  tweeted  parts  by  pouriDg  on 
plate  one  part  oil  of  laveuder,  and  ten  of  petrolemn  or  narit 
oftar,  and  then  carefully  washing.  Sbdrtly  after  he  tried  alka- 
line salphidea  and  iodine  to  deepen  the  shadows ;  and  though 
this  afterwards  was  the  foundation  of  Daguerre^a  method,  in 
his  hands  it  proved  no  better  than  ^e  first  attanptB. 
Niipce  died  in  183S,  and  his  eon  Isidore  joined  Dagnerre  in 
theee  experimenta,  until  in  1889  the  latter  brought  out  the 
beautiftu  process  called  after  its  inventor,  ^e  French 
goremment  granted  both  these  men  pensions,  and  its  prac- 
tice became  uuiTersal.  But  during  these  e^>eriments  the 
English  mind  was  at  work  with  somewhat  of  the  same 
inquiry.  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  worked  fh)m  1834  until 
1839  at  his  attempts  to  fix  the  images  made  by  his  camera- 
obecura,  until  on  the  31st  Janaary,  1839,  a  paper  was  read 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Society :  Some  account  of  the  Art  of 
Photogenic  Drawing;  or  the  proceu  ly  which  neOural  objects 
maji  be  made  to  deltjieate  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the 
artuCs  peneiU"  Soonafiinaraecoant  of  his  method  appeared, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  world  were  ready  for  the 
diaooToy,  as  two  men  wtfe  at  work  at  the  same  time,  seek- 
ing the  same  end,  and  yet  probably  one  man  did  not  know 
that  the  other  lived;  and  nedther  process  has  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  other — indeed  they  are  what  we  may 
almost  term  different  in  principle — the  pictures  of  Dwuerre 
being  taken  directly  upon  im  plate,  and  those  of  Talbot 
having  to  be  reproduced  aa  '*poettivea"  from  the  original  or 
"  native." 

Talbot  first  used  chloride  of  sodium  as  a  fixing  agent,  then 
iodide  of  potaadnm  was  used ;  but  these,  and  others,  gave 
way  to  Sir  J.  Herschel^s  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  used  to  the  present  tmie,  ever^  other  substance 
having  given  way  to  it,  except  in  the  poutive  collo^Jon  pro- 
cetB,  where  cyanide  d  potaauom  is  used  in  weak  solutions. 
I>r.  MuBpratt  says  that  j^rogallic  acid  has  *  superseded '  the 
^Itc ;  but  in  the  paper  dftd  some  glate  iffoecBMS,  the  gallic 
la  still  used  exclusively. 

In  1848,  Ni&pce  de  St.  Tlctor  made  the  discovery  that  we 
called  the  albumen  procesB ;  using  glass  as  a  support  for  the 
ioffised  albumen,  and  the  pictureshad  many  quauties  sup^or 
to  paper.  Then,  says  Dr.  M.,  Archer  introduced  collodion, 
and  since  that  time,  excepting  modifications,  little  has  been 
done  beyond  rendering  we  art  more  universal.  Xyloidin,  a 
compound  prepared  from  starch  and  nitric  acid,  and  tincturod 
with  iodine,  was  introduced  a  few  years  since ;  but,  notwith- 
standing its  repute  for  being  a  better  base  of  a  picture,  its 
use  is  not  near  bo  ext^isive  as  that  of  collodion. 

nien,  we  have  the  notices  of  the  PHoroaRAPHic  En- 
aRAvma,  in  which  the  different  methods  of  making  the  tnc- 
ture  engrave  itself,  are  discussed.  The  latter,  he  says,  which 
might  be  called  photo-galvanography,  is  not  recent,  but 
afaoDst  ai  old  as  the  &at  utaminoiu  mipreesions  of  M.  Ni6pce. 
Dr.  Dnme  attempted  to  engrave  daguerreo^pe  plates 
by  li^tf  and  partly  snooeeded.  Grove,  in  1642,  engraved 
toe  same  plates  by  vt^taio  agency ;  where  the  agent  was 
chlorine  liberated  from  hydrodiloric  acid,  in  which  the  pic- 
ture was  immersed,  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery. Then,  in  1844,  Kzeau  and  Claudet  obtuned  a  patent 
fbr  another  method ;  and,  in  1853,  Talbot  published  the 
most  satis&ctory  T^rocem  up  Ho  Hat  time,  i.e.  the  gelatine 
and  tnchromate  of  potass.  ShorUy  after,  Pretach  of  Vienna 
published  a  process  very  like  Talbot^s ;  and,  lately,  Pwtevin, 
of  Paris,  has  used  the  same  materials,  and  ai^ed  them  to 
the  Ittbographic  stone  with  very  good  results. 

Snch  are  Dr.  M.'s  observations  (or  rather  a  summary  of 
them)  on  the  application  of  photography  to  the  engraver's 
WMrk ;  the  last  mvention,  however,  of  Fox  Talbot — which  is 
not  discussed  by  Dr.  M.  in  this  number,  viz.,  the  "  Photo- 
glyi^c  Engraving  — is  based  on  a  totally  different  princi- 
ple, as  the  photograph  itself  lays  the  etching  ^und,  and  the 
|4ate  is  at  raioe  made  ready  Ibr  the  ininter,  without  needing 


,any  electrotype,  or  other  reproducing  means.  This,  all  must 
allow,  is  t^e  greatest  advance  made  as  yet. 

Tbe  Optics  ofphotographyarenext  discussed,  commencing 
mth  the  forms  of  camera,  thence  pusing  on  to  the  different 
lenses,  l»inging  us  down  to  the  Ortboscopic  lens  of  Professor 
Petzval.  Hero  again  is,  we  think,  an  omission,  viz.,  ihe  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  aplanatic  lens  is  never  mentioned.  The 
single  lens  is  noticed  as  giving  a  "/at  ^Id  but  great  distor- 
ftOR,"  but  Dr.  M.  forgets  that  this  distortion  has  been 
greatiy  reduced  in  the  aplanatic  lens ;  and  an  account  like 
this  is  hardly  to  be  called  cconplete,  without  the  mention  of 
this  last  great  improvement. 

The  next  stage  is  one  which  every  operator  should  know 
at  least  sometmng  of,  viz. :  The  Chemistry,  of  Puoto- 
ORAFHY.  This  is  a  short  explanation,  clearly  given,  of  the 
change  ibat  takes  place  in  the  photop«pbic  picture,  but,  as 
this  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  the  different  pwMSBeB,  we  xuaed 
not  waste  space  upon  it. 

The  Practice  of  Photography  commences  with  a 
description  of  the  Daguerreotype  Process,  where  every  stage 
is  separately  discussed,  and  in  conclusion  this  process  is 
dedued  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  processes ;  odng  un- 
rivalled for  microscopic  perfection  of  detail,  modulation  of 
shade,  and  beauty  of  half-tone ;  and  it  Is  stated  to  be  perma- 
nent when  properly  performed,  and  sealed  in  an  air-tidit 
case.  As  to  Its  beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of^ 
photographic  pictures,  the  most  beautiful  we  have  seen  were 
Daguerreotypes  of  statuary :  the  whites  so  brilliantly  per- 
fect, the  niter  absence  of  anything  Ukc  solarisation,  and  the 
roundness  of  the  figures  were  certainly  unequ^ed  by  any 
other  photographic  productions  we  ever  saw :  but  if  a 
Daguerreotype  is  not  very  good  it  is  very  inferior ;  and  tiie 
manipulation,  to  attain  such  perfection,  is  so  difficult  that  it 
is  seldom  met  with.  The  Collodion  Process  is  described  at 
great  length,  commencing  with  the  description  of  the  kind 
oi  gun-ootton  required,  and  the  method  of  making  it.  The 
iocQsiDg  of  coUo^on  is  then  discussed,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  diffisroit  iodides  enumerated ;  and  then 
we  have  the  mampulatiw  of  tlw  Negative  Process.  If  any 
portion  of  the  article  can  be  called  the  hest,  peritaps,  this 
would  be  it—the  account  is  short,  yet  full  and  IncidtgcHng 
through  every  stage,  from  the  choice  of  glass  to  the  kind  (w 
varniBh.  About  this  last  there  have  been  so  many  inquiries 
in  the  journals,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  his  opimon : — 
"  The  best  varnish,"  he  says,  "  made  by  dissolviug  shellac 
in  alcohol,  so  that  it  is  not  too  thick  to  now  over  the  plate ; 
it  must  be  applied  with  heat,  aud  when  dry  this  varnish  is 
extremely  hard  to  scrateh.'*  Here  we  have  the  solutions, 
the  appearance  during  development  and  exposure,  and  the 
fixing  and  finishing  tc^  picture.  The  Positive  Process  is  also 
full  and  complete ;  and  the  operator  may  here  gain  that 
theoretical  acquaintance  with  it,  which  if  a  man  knows  not, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  joen  phoUmia^iing  machine, 
working  without  the  sUghtest  use  of  his  onun.  There  are 
some  simple,  yet  rm  useful  facta,  ^ven  as  to  the  neoceuty 
of  an  inorganic  developer  ;  and  the  reasons,  together  wiui 
sundry  directionB  for  obtaining  the  best  protoniteate  of  iron, 
which  gives,  pcriiaps,  the  finest  results;  and  Try  and 
Archer's  method  of  converting  the  negatives  into  posi- 
tives. 

In  tiie  Dry  CoUodion  Processes,  Dr.  Hill  Norris*s  comes 
fint,  and  is  described  as  "  extensively  employed  and  giving 
universal  satisfactito."  Fothergill^s  is  not  described  wiln 
the  fulness  we  should  expect,  being  referred  to  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  albumen  for  gelatine,  all  else  remaining  the 
same  as  Dr.  Hill  Norris's ;  but  here  Fothergill  states  that  it 
succeeds  "pretty  well  if  to  be.  kept  a  few  days  only."  In  the 
short  notice  of  the  collodio-albumen,  the  proportions  recom- 
mended differ  considerably  from  those  in  common  \isc ;  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  '*more  com]dicated  and  troublesome  than  any 
other,  and  the  negatives  are  of  a  bad  colour."  This,  we  fear, 
will  bring  this  very  perfect  prooessintobadiaqmte;  udthoagh 
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little  more  than  other  proceeeea  require,  and  the  reenltB  are 
ta}br  as  beaatiflil  as  any  other  proceas  Till  ^Te.  ■ 

The  Theo^  of  the  Collodion  FrocesBea  oomes  next ;  the 
BenritiTe  fllm^  oompodtion,  tiie  fbrmation  of  the  double  saltSf 
the  difference  of  the  poaitiTe  and  negative  pictnies,  Ae  free 
nitrate  on  the  phktea,  and  the  fixing,  are  each  noticed  and 
discuBsed :  and  nere  again  any  man,  truly  a  photographer^ 
may  gain  no  little  from  the  study  of  this  short  portion  of 
the  article,  and  certainly  most  far  greater  interest  in  a 
subject  wilii  which  he  is  theoretically,  as  well  as  pracUcally, 
acquainted. 

Finally  (of  the  Glass  Proceeaes),  the  albumen  process  on 
glass  is  ^ven  with  every  detail ;  coating  the  plate  is  well 
described  and  rendered  ns  simple  as  possible :  but,  we  fear 
in  giving  the  time  required  for  development,  viz.,  twenty 
minutes,  he  has  made  this  process  iar  more  attractive  than  it 
really  is,  as  one  of  its  greatest  drawbacks  is  the  bng  time 
"vriuch  it  requirea  for  this  stage. 

Here  ends  the  account  of  the  glass  ^troceeses,  and  now 
what  can  we  draw  from  this  abort  notice  of  the  article  ? 

any  one  ^ther  question  the  growth  of  this  wonderful  art, 
or  aaaai  a  limit  to  it  ?  The  Cartoons  from  Hampton  Court 
are  its  latest  wondera ;  yet  the  great  c[uestton  of  i^rmanency 
stfll  haunts  photc^raphy ;  and  how  nught  this  be  most  caeily 
solved  ?  Simply,  by  every  man  being  grounded,  as  it  were,  in 
the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  part  of  the  art  before  he 
begins  to  produce  his  poedtive  porb^its  on  glass,  and  sinks 
down  into  a  satisfied  state  of  mind  when  he  can  by  mere 
mechanism  produce  worthless  cancatures  of  his  victimised 
friends.  Many  inventions  are  not  brought  out  by  the 
cleverest  men ;  the  mind  naturally  grows  to  the  discovery  of 
some  great  want,  and  is  then  led  on  from  experiment  to 
some  unknown  yet  ample  remedy :  even*  by  the  merest 
accident  many  of  our  grand  discoveries  have  been 
made. 

Our  advice  is,  toevery  beginner,  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  theory ;  then  the  love  of  the  art  will  grow  and  lead 
you  on  until  you  must  become  a  photographer,  and  most 
probably  a  great  one. 


FADING  OF  PAPER  PRINTS. 
"  Some  time  since  a  commuNon  of  inquiry  was  framed  by 
the  Photographic  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
cause  of  fiiding  in  the  paper  prints ;  and  also  to  recommend 
the  best  way  of  rendoing  tiiem  permanent.  Can  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  give  us,  in  a  comprehendve  form,  the  results  from 
the  above  commission  of  inquiry,  as  any  genuine  informa- 
tion on  this  important  question  would  be  the  greatest  boon 
that  could  be  bestowed  on  the  photc^raphic  world?  My 
fHends,  the  professional  phot(WTaphers,  are  beginning  to 
quake  with  fear  and  trebling  for  the  great  reckomns;  day 
when  all  their  good  works  sh^  have  mdcd  away.  It  will 
be  as  well  here  to  give  a  little  experience  of  my  own.  I 
have  been  almost  exclndvely  devoted  to  photographic  pur- 
BuitB  since  1851,  and  have  a  fbw  prints  of  tliat  dato  that  are 
as  perfect  as  when  made  ;  but  hare  had  hundreds  that  have 
faded  away,  althou^  great  care  has  been  taken  in  their 
production.  Tikis  is  clearly  a  proof  that  the  fitolt  is  not  in 
the  system,  but  in  some  of  the  minor  details  that  have 
escaped  our  notice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  cause  of 
Aiding  is  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
\riiile  in  the  print ;  probably,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  de- 
composes the  hypoedphite  of  soda,  setting  sulphur  free  on 
and  in  the  pores  of  the  paper:  free  sulphur  being  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  it  is  not  possible  to  wash  it  out ;  conse- 
quently it  remains  in  the  paper,  and  gradually  forms  sul- 
phide of  silver  with  the  print  on  the  surface.  The  slight 
tinge  of  delicate  yellow,  wTiich  nearly  all  prints  show,  in  the 
light  parts  especially,  if  kept  in  the  hypo,  gold  bath  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  fine  dark  colour,  clearly  indicates  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  the  paper  \  another  ^t>of  is  this : — 
take  a  print,  hc3d  it  to  the  me,  then  to  your  nose ;  ifitiaa 
^rp  one,  the  unnustakable  smell  of  sulphur  is  tiie  result, 


although  it  may  not  show  on  the  snr&ce.  H  some  of  our 
theoretical  chemists  would  be  khid  enough  to  explain  this, 
the  cause,  and  how  to  obviate  it,  it  ought  to  be  tbankfolly 
received  by  (dl  the  devotees  to  our  bewtniil  but  fleeting  art." 

H.  Fk&hcib. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

AHOTHEB  CAKDIDATE  FOR  THB  DISCOTERY. 

M.  JoBARD  has  written  a  letter  from  Brussels  requesting 
that  a  sealed  packet  deported  by  him  with  the  Acade'mie 
des  Sciences  on  the  Sod  November,  1840,  might  be  opened. 
This  packet  bora  the  superscription — V  Descruition  of  Pro- 
cesses of  LitlKigraphic  Printing  of  Hdiographic  Pictures," 
and  the  following  were  its  contents : — 

"  Ever  since  my  first  essays  in  daguerreotype,  which  I 
was  the  first  to  import  into  Belgium,  I  saw  the  possibility  of 
Uthographing  heliographic  pictures,  by  receirmg  the  im- 
pression of  uie  solar  on  a  stone  or  on  a  ziac  plate 
covered  with  iodine.  Being  myself  a  lithographer.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  fiist  to  think  of 
it.  The  stone  or  zinc  plate,  instead  of  being  submitted  to 
the  mercury,  should  be  immediately  covert  with  a  thick 
stdution  of  gum  arabic,  blackened  with  lampblack,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  light  until  the, coating  of  gum  is  dry  j  then 
you  ahould  plunge  it  into  water  to  diuolve  and  wash  if.  It 
is  afterwards  plfwed  in  the  press,  and  the  roller  passed  over 
it ;  and  the  result  is,  the  parts  of  the  iodine  decomposed  by 
the  light  have  been  removwi  by  the  gam  which  has  introduced 
'  itself  beneath,  and  has  prepared  the  slone, — that  is  to  say, 
has  communicated  to  it  the  power  of  repelling  the  greasy 
ink,  while  the  undecompostxl  parts  of  the  iodine  take  grease 
perfectly,  whether  the  iodine  remains,  or  whether  it  vanishes 
under  the  sponge  used  to  damp  it ;  pure  whites  are  thus 
obtained,  and  proofs  perfect  in  all  their  parts:  but  this 
operation  is  a  delicate  one,  and  can  only  he  accomplished  by 
a  very  able  phott^rapher.  The  zinc  plato  is  treated  in  pre- 
cisely the  Fame  way  as  the  stone. 

"  The  great  feat  consists  in  scarcely  charging  the  roller 
with  ink.  The  design  may  even  be  charged  with  greasy 
ii^  if  it  tends  towards  impasting,  and  prepare  it  with  acid, 
or  rather  with  chk»ide  of  umo. 

"  I  take  the  jffecaution  of  sending  this  proccaa  scaled, 
because  I  have  communicated  it  under  the  seal  of  secrcsy  to 
Cobnd  Wittert,  of  Li&ge,  who  is  at  present  making  ex- 
periments, which.I  have  not  had  time  to  make  fbr  a  year 
past." 

This  note  is  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  Meesn. 
Chevreul,  Fonillet,  and  Result. 


-  ♦  -  -   

stereograms  of  English  Sccnerg  and  TtUeriora.  By  "ff.  H. 
Wabneb.  London,  Ordish. 
These  views  are  chiefly  of  interior  architectural  eubjecU, — a 
department  of  photography  which,  we  need  hardly  inform  our 
readers,  is  one  m  the  most  difficult  to  obt^  any  great  amount 
of  suocess  in.  In  Mr.  Warner's  series  there  is  great  inequality ; 
sometimes  he  obtains  results  ■  which  would  please  the  most 
fastidious,  while  at  other  times  the  pictures  are  by  no  means  as 
satisfactory  aa  we  should  desire :  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  so 
much  from  any  fault  of  manipulation,  as  from  the  photographer 
attempting  a  subject  which  would  be  almost  certain  to  meet 
with  failure.  However,  in  some  instances  where  he  has  tried 
his  skill  upon  subjects  tiist  others  have  fuled  in,  his  pictures 
are,  considering  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  surmount,  decided 
successes.  We  think  it  right  to  make  these  remarks  because 
the  fiieneral  public  buy  pictures,  not  so  much  for  the  photo- 
graphic difficulties  that  have  been  overcome,  but  because  they 
are  pleasing  and  interesting.  In  many  instances  those  before 
us  are  printed  too  dark,  oinerwisa  they  would  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  first-rate  slides. 

"Bishop  Grandison's  Shrine,"  and  the  ^Altw  Pieca  St. 
Savlour^i  Chapel,  Exeter,"  are  jefl|fcjpgp^^<^g 
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to  the  want  of  hsIf-toDe,  and  the  great  mteiisity  of  black  and 
white.  In  those  views  of  portions  of  Ezeto-  Cathedral,  where 
there  are  large  windows  the  end  of  the  picture,  the  strong 
glaring  light  has  spoiled  the  whole  effect.  These  &ults,  bow- 
ever,  are  by  no  means  prevalent  in  the  series,  we  only  notice 
them  here  and  there.  Some  views,  such  aa  the  "Nave,  Exeter 
Cathedral,"  "  The  North  Aisle,"  "  The  Nave  and  Choir  from  the 
Wert  DooT,**  and  many  others,  might  be  named  aa  among  the 
best  and  most  sacceesfm  interior  stereograms  we  have  evar  seen. 
His  sea-side  studies  are  very  interesting,  and  give  the  spectator 
a  good  idea  of  sea-side  life.  "Lobster  Pots,"  "Ladram  Bay, 
Devon,"  "The  Pier,  Torquay,"  are  all  interesting  pictures  and 
good  photographs.  The  slide  called  "  Smugglers  on  the  Look- 
out," is  a  very  clever  view  of  just  such  a  spot  as  one  might 
imagine  would  be  a  smu^ers*  haunt.  The  panoramic  view  of 
"  Torquay  from  the  Waldon  HiU,"  is  wdl  calculated  to  give  an 
immeiuoQ  as  to  what  lort  of  a  town  Tcnquay  ia. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  inlbrmalion  whioh  Mr. 
Warner  haa  given  on  the  back  of  each  slide,  recording  the  time 
of  exposure,  the  aeemn,  hour  of  day,  and  the  description  of 
lena.  This  is  a  daw  of  iufonnation  that  would  be  of  great  use 
if  it  were  more  generally  adopted  by  photographers. 


%mon%  an  Cnloitriiig  ^^ntograp^s. 

TUE  BELATIOKS  AND  HAKMOKT  OF  COLOURS. 

In  speaking  of  the  complementary  relations  of  certain  colours 
to  others,  it  ia  not  to  he  BUppoeed  that  we  are  merely  indi- 
cating the  arbitrary  claatufication  of  painters,  or  of  theorists ; 
we  arc  explaining  an  absolute  natural  law,  with  which  many 
of  oor  roid^  may  doubtless  be  familiar,  and  of  which 
others  may  easily  convince  themselves  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment.  If  the  eyo  bo  fixed  steadily  for  n  few  moments  on 
oDj  object  coknued  with  a  pure  primary  colour,  and  then 
closed,  an  image  of  the  object  will  remain  upon  the  retina, 
bat  it  will  be  of  the  oom^lementary  colour  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  the  two  renuunmg  primaries.  To  simplify  the 
illaBtratifni,  1^  familiar  experiment  with  wafers  of  various 
ookmn  may  be  tried.  Take  three  w^ers,  one  of  each  of  the 
three  primary  colours ;  place  one  of  them,  say  the  red,  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  and  look  at  it  steadily  for  a  short  time, 
when  it  will  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  narrow  circle  of 
green;  or,  on  removing  the  eyes  to  another  part  of  the 
paper,  an  image  of  the  wafer,  called  an  ocular  spectrum, 
wiU  appear  before  the  eyes,  but  of  a  pale  green  tint,  formed 
of  a  combination  of  the  bine  and  yellow  rays,  and  comple- 
mentary, of  course,  to  the  red  of  the  wafer  itself.  So  with 
the  remaining  wafers;  the  blue  bedng  succeeded  by  an 
orange  epectnun,  and  the  yellow  by  purple ;  in  each  case 
the  balance  of  colonr  bein^  completed. 

It  is  important  to  obtam  and  bear  in  mind  a  correct  idea 
of  these  imtiogu,  becaiue,  ou  the  akilful  use  of  conteasta, 
nmeh  €^  tiie  power  of  l^e  ccdnist  depends.  Each  indi- 
yidxul  eoliKir nmenea  oompamtiTely  email  valao  in  itself; 
it  is  in  its  relation  to  and  oonnection  with  sorrounding 
coloaistliatitsbeaatyorvaluechieflyconBistB,  Afamiliarand 
BMnewhat  trite,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  tiiis  fact,  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  painting  with 
mnsic.  No  single  note  poeeeeses  any  musical  value  iu  itself; 
it  is  only  in  its  relation  to  other  notes  that  it  poBsesBee 
value ;  and  as  bSI  the  varied  charms  of  melody  arise  from  the 
BQCcession  of  a  few  notes  in  liappy  relation,  and  all  the 
suUtmest  lutrmonies  depend  on  simultaneous  combination 
of  the  same  simple  notes,  ao  all  that  delights  the  eye  in 
painting,  except  li^nty  of  form,  must  arise  out  of  the  slcilful 
combination,  arrangement,  an^  contrast  of  the  three  elc- 
tnentary  colonra.  Again,  it  is  important  to  understand  fully 
these  rdations,  for  the  simple  and  easy  production  of  good 
eSects;  thna,  if  we  would  ^ve  brilUuiCT  and  power  to  a 
certain  colour  in  the  picioro,  it  is  not  uways  necessary  to 
intensify  Uiis  o^onr  itadf  to  an  undesirable  or  unnataral 
extent,  ibr  tiie  same  eflbct  may  be  produced  by  bringing  into 
jnxtapOBttkm,  and  degrading  or  loweriDtf,  its  opposite ;  if 
tmj  paiticular  oobur  roqaire  warmth,  tiie  effect  may  be 


produced  by  coding  surrounding  tints ;  and  if  tianqiarency 
be  required,  it  is  obWned  W  contrastinff  with  an  opaque 
antagonist.  And  so  in  regard  to  many  ouier  effects,  winch 
can  only  be  attempted,  successfully,  by  a  correct  knowledge 
and  intelligent  application  of  these  principles. 

Ilarmomous  contrasts  are  obtained  by  the  jnxtapoutlon  of 
colours  complementary  to  each  other,  and  such  colours  aro 
always  mutually  enriched  by  the  contrast ;  whilst,  on  the 
otiisr  hand,  colours  not  complementary  are  mutually  injtired 
by  contact.  Thus,  yellow,  and  the  secondary -which  is  com- 
plemen^ry  to  it,  purple,  both  gain  in  richness  and  intensity 
by  proximity ;  whilst,  if  purple  and  another  of  the  primaries 
not  complementary,  say  blue,  were  thus  brought  into  contact, 
both  colours  would  suifer.  The  same  prmciple  will,  of 
course,  apply  to  all  neutral  and  semi-neutral  tints,  which,  to 
give  value  to  any  more  positive  colour  with  which  th^  may 
be  brought  into  contadi,  ahould  incline  to  the  eamplementory 
of  such  colour ;  wbilstt  on  the  ot^  hand,  the  intensity  of 
any  positive  hue  may  be  somewhat  neutralised  by  an  oppo- 
site course. 

Contrasts,  than,  it  will  be  noted,  are  always  the  most 
oSective,  as  well  as  harmonious,  when  they  aro  comple- 
mentary. Even  the  contrast  of  Ught  and  shadow  should 
be  governed  by  this  principle,  for  shadow  will  generally  be 
not  only  the  nust  efieoMre,  bat  the  most  natur^  whoi  of  a 
hue  complemeatarj  to  the  lights,  as  the  &miliar  instance  of 
the  purple  tone  of  the  shadows  during  sunset,  when  the  light 
is  of  a  golden  yellow,  will  illustrnte. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  liowever,  that  contrasts,  however 
effective,  and  when  quite  complementary,  ore  all  that  ia 
necessary  to  harmony.  Even  in  the  monochrome  of  the 
photograph,  as  every  photographer  is  aware,  deep  shadow 
and  brilnant  light  become  onoiaive,  without  the  varied 
gradation  of  hau  tone  to  connect  them.  This  necessity  for 
gradation  and  connection  is  even  more  impoi-tant  in  relation 
to  contrasting  colours ;  thus,  orange  and  blue,  whilst  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  and  harmonious  as  contrasts,  if 
used  in  thdr  crude  or  po^tive  state  as  the  only  colours  in  a 
picture,  would  be  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  addition 
of  a  few  broken  tints  composed  of  the  two,  or  of  their  ele- 
ments, in.  varied  comlnnaUon,  would  at  once  give  softness 
and  harmony  to  the  whole. 

(To  be  eoiUinued.) 


CHEMICAL  Uanipulatiohs— {Vronh'nuefO- 
0/the  TreaimeHt  of  Residua. — ^The  different  photographic 
processes  that  have  been  described  in  this  journal  are  prin- 
cipally based  on  the  use  of  the  salts  of  silver ;  and  more 
raxely  gold  sdutitms  enter  into  the  manipulations.  Now,  as 
only  a  very  small  quantity  indeed  goes  to  the  formation 
the  picture, — ^probably  not  much  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  sdutaons, — ^it  ia  evident  that, 
even  when  photographers  only  exercise  the  art  on  a  small 
scale,  it  will  bo  wortn  while  to  take  care  of  the  residues ;  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do,  and  one  wMch  well  repays  what  little 
trouble  it  may  give.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  re- 
covering the  silver,  as  we  shall  show ;  and  photographers 
residing  in  London  may  even  save  themselves  that  trouble, 
as  a  rerarence  to  our  advertising  columns  will  prove.  There 
are  two  modes  of  treating  residaes,  which  we  shall  describe : 
one  of  which  conrists  in  transmuting  the  silver  into  a  sul- 
phide ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  iicts  on 
the  silver,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  solution  con- 
taining it.  The  other  proceaa  consistB  in  converting  the 
silver  mto  a  chloride,  which  cannot  be  done  when  it  is  con- 
tained in  certain  solutions, — as,  for  instance,  in  those  con- 
taining cyanide  of  ^otaaBum,  or  hyposolidiite  of  soda ;  which 
are  the  very  solutions  tiiat  are  ndiest.  There  aro  cases, 
however,  in  whidi  the  latter  mocess  is  prefe^Ue,  from  its 
simplicity.   Suppose  a  silver  ^^|t«e^^fcy<<«^^^[lg^ 
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nuoa  why  cannot  eaafly  be  fonnd  and  lonedied,  it  is  in 
imdi  a  case  &r  betta  to  eztiaet  the  fdha  from  it,  than  to 
vaate  time  in  what  maj,  alta  aU,  prore  futile  effinta  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  ocmdition. 

lite  process  of  reducing  the  silver  in  the  residues  to  a  sul- 
jAide  is  thus  accomplished : — 

Precipitation. — Sulphide  of  idlver  is,  as  we  have  alrea^ 
said,  insoluble  in  all  the  solutions  used  in  pbotogEai^y ;  tSl 
that  is  required,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  silver  contained 
in  these  solutions  into  the  condition  of  Bulphide  of  aUver,  to 
enable  it  to  be  collected  with  fecility,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
duce it  to  metallic  silver.  The  apparatus  used  for  this 
operation  is  thus  arranged:— Two  wooden  tubs  of  equal 
capacity  are  selected,  and  a  hole  bored  in  the  side  of  each 
about  one- fourth  from  the  bottom,  into  which  a  wooden  tap, 
like  those  used  in  brewing  op^tions,  is  inserted.  These 
vessels  should  be  placed  one  above  the  other,  in  auch  a  posi- 
tion that  the  contents  of  the  upper  vessel  may  be  run 
into  the  lower  ono.  We  will  suppoee  that  this  is  done ;  we 
now  take  aU  the  rendnes  that  nave  accumulated,  without 
oonedderin^  whether  they  contain  cyanide  of  potaisium,  or 
hyposnl|Ante  of  soda,  or  anything  else;  and  pour  them  into 
the  upper  vessel.  When  this  is  sufficiently  full,  a  solution 
of  liver  of  sulphur  (polysulphide  of  potassium)  should  be 
added,  the  wholebdng  well  stirred  during  the  operation:  the 
solution  should  be  formed  of  one  part  of  liver  of  sulphur,  to 
three  of  filtered  water.  The  effect  of  adding  this  solution 
is,  that  a  sulphide  of  silver  is  immediately  precipitated,  and 
the  addition  of  the  Bolutitm  and  the  stimng  must  be  oon- 
tinued  until  this  ceaaes.  If  the  liquid  contains  free  acids,' 
it  will  assume  a  milky  colour,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  sul- 
phur, and  a  strong  odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  will  be 
emitted :  hence  it  is  advisable  that  the  tub  containing  the 
residues  should  not  be  kept  in  the  labtffatory. 

When  it  is  ocmsidned  that  the  operation  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  liquid  is  left  to  settle,  which  it  will  do  in  lees 
thtm  an  hour,  when  the  tap  is  opened  and  the  almost  dear 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  lower  vessel,  into  which  a 
small  quantity  of  the  sulphur  solution  may  be  stirred,  and 
then  left  to  itself  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  this  way  any 
silver  which  may  escape  from  the  upper  vessel  is  certain  to 
be  secured  in  the  lower  one.  The  water  is  then  run  off,  and 
the  black  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  each  vessel  collected, 
and  dried  on  a  piece  of  linen  extended  across  a  wooden 
frame,  or  op  blottmg  paper,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may 
bo  more  convenient.  Tbe  dry  powder  may  then  be  put 
away  luitil  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  proceed  to  the  next  operation,  via.,  extract- 
ing the  metallic  mlver. 

Reduction. — ^The  precifatate  referred  to  above  is  formed 
in  great  part  of  sulphide  of  silver,  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
Bolminr  and  some  water.  This  is  Traced  in  a  crucible, 
wiuiout  the  addition  of  an^  other  sobsiance,  and  heated 
gradnalfy  to  a  duU  red  heat  m  a  ftamaee.  At  this  tempeia- 
ture  iJie  sulfur  beoomes  volatilised,  and  will  be  seen  to 
bum  on  the  snr&ce.  When  the  sulphur  ceases  to  be  driven 
which  will  be  when  the  dame  goes  out,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  substance  has  diminished  considerably  in  volume, 
there  will  therefore  be  room  to  add  some  more  of  the  pow- 
der, and  the  operation  may  in  this  way  be  continued,  until 
the  crucible  appears  about  half  full,  when  the  sulj^nr  has 
all  been  consumed.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  of  sulphnr  used,' and  a  little  borax  to 
assist  the  fnmon ;  some  bits  of  iron  (naile  broken  up  will  do) 
are  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  care  l>eing 
taken  that  there  shall  be  an  excess  of  iron.  Ihe  cover  of 
the  crucible  ia  then  plaoed  in  its  proper  position,  and  diar- 
coal  heaped  up  over  it,  the  fire  being  urged  for  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  as  to  keep  the  ocmtents  of  the 
fiimace  at  a  Imght  red  heat.  In  this  time,  the  si^ihide  of 
silver  is  decomposed  the  iron,  a  saluiide  (n  inm  is 
formed,  and  the  mlver  la  libwated  and  coUecte  ttwether  in 
the  bottom  bf  the  crudble.  At  the  end  of  the  time  men- 


tioned, tiie  oova  of  the  cmdble  may  be  ronoved,  and  the 
iron  which  has  not  been  attacked  taken  oat,  and  the  re- 
mainder  left  to  oooL  Whai  cold,  the  crocible  may  be 
broken,  and  an  ingot  of  silvw  will  be  found. 

(2b  bt  eoafiHii«i{.} 


BACKaROUMD. — A  frame  covered  with  cloth,  generally 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
supported  by  poets  at  the  ends ;  movable  upon  the  floor  d 
the  operating  room,  and  phiced  behind  the  utter  for  the 
purpoee  of  giving  the  pro^  tone  to  the  surface  of  the  plate 
behmd  ^e  picture.  It  is  easily  constructed  of  common 
deal  boarda  and  cotton  oloth,  wliich  may  be  painted  of  any 
darkcolour,to8nit  the  taste  of  the  operator;  adukBoman 
ochre,  moleakin  colour,  or  a  l^lueish  grey,  have  been  found  to 
be  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  borne  operators  prefer 
to  have  it  painted  in  landscape  or  panelling  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  oETeet.  Dr.  Dnat  oas  suggested,  and  used, 
a  background,  which  he  terms  the  ehronuUie  backoroundy  the 
effectof  which,  upon  the  pictures,  is  very  good.  Ue  describes 
it  tbos : — It  consists  of  two  wooden  fran^  of  any  size 
required ;  one  of  them,  on  feet,  as  usual,  is  covered  with  a 
light  yellow  canvas  cloth,  strained  on  it  or  not ;  the  screen 
stands  perpendicular  upon  the  floor ;  at  the  lower  part  is 
attached  the  other  frame  by  means  of  a  couple  of  hinges, 
it  rises  at  an  angle  of  44 ;  two  small  slips  of  wood  secure 
it  in  this  pomtion  at  the  upper  j^ext  of  the  first  frume ;  this 
is  covered  with  a  well-strained  piece  of  black  or  brown  lace ; 
it  can  be  procured  three  yards  wide,  and  may  be  dyed  to  the 
requisite  tint. 

Babtta, — An  earth,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  to  one  of  barium.  It  is  a  grey  powder,  procared 
by  exposing  nitiate  of  baryta  to  a  red  neat.  It  is  hi^^ 
alkaline — oonvwting  vegetable  Uuea  to  green,  and  neatraliB- 
iug  the  starottgest  acids;  it  is,  however,  lees  caustic  than 
potaaea  or  soda,  and  is  insolub^  in  pure  alcohol.  Like  lime, 
it  slakes  when  in  contact  with  water,  forming  a  white 
hydrate,  which  fuses  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

Bask, — The  electro-positive  ingredient  of  a  compound  or 
salt.  Any  alkaline  or  earthy  substance,  combining  witii  an 
acid,  forms  a  compound  or  salt,  of  which  it  is  the  base. 
Tbw — soda  is  ihe  base  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  oxide  of  silver 
is  the  base  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a  term  most  frequratly 
applied  to  metallic  oxides ;  those  oi  tiie  a^^w^iiifl  n^als  am 
the  most  enei^tic. 

Basic. — A  term  applied  to  a  salt  id  whidi  the  base  is  in 
excess  of  the  acid. 

Bath. — A  term  a^^ed  indiscriminately  to  the  solu- 
tions in  wluch  photogntphiopapoB  and  f^tes  are  immersed, 
and  also  to  the  vesKu  in  which  th^  are  poured  whm  in  use. 

Benzodt. — ^A  Bcdid  framnt  bslsam.  The  tne  which 
produces  it  is  the  Styrcae  Senzoin,  growing  in  Siam,  Java, 
and  Sumatra.  It  is  obtained  by  incision,  and  exudes  in  the 
form  of  a  white  gum,  which  solidifies  and  becomes  coburod 
in  the  air.  The  benzoin  which  is  used  as  a  varnish  oomes 
from  Sumatra.  The  first  quahty  is  called  benxoia  amygda- 
lolde,  on  account  of  ita  a]^>eaiing  in  the  form  of  afanmidB ; 
the  second  quality  is  the  common  braizoin,  in  reddish  masses, 
from  which  the  former  kind  has  been  picked.  Benzoin  of 
Siam,  or  benzoin  with  a  vanilla  odour,  is  of  too  high  a  prico 
to  be  used  as  a  varnish— it  is  employed  as  a  p^nme. 

Benzol. — ^The  chemical  product  to  which  this  name  was 
first  applied  is  a  carbide  of  hydrogen,  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  benzoic  acid.  The  commercial  substance 
known  under  this  name  is  a  colourless  liquid;  volatile, 
without  residue ;  inflammable;  and  of  a  penetrating  odour, 
but  which  socm  dnnpean.  It  is  obtained  from  the  products 
of  the  distiHatiou  of  ooal,  and  Is  one  of  the  princinal  ingrc- 
dioits  of  coal  tar  iui|>htha.  It  has  bee^^accflssfalh^  ap^icd 
to  cleaning  daguemotyp^^t*^  ^It(^^g^^t 
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fiunlity  &tty  and  reBmoua  bodies,  and  is  mnch  used  as  a 
Bolrent  for  Buch  bodies  in  the  preparation  of  TarnisheB. 
When  it  is  colourleae,  it  poBBesBeBuie  great  advantage  of  not 
reednif  jing  like  easeace  of  torpentuie. 

BiBtLous. — Spongy,  porooB ;  capaUe  of  readily  abaorb- 
ine  water  m  mastare. 

BiCHLOsiDX  OF  Mercury,  or  Corbosevb  Sublimate. 
— A  pcMBonons  salt,  compoeed  of  one  eqiuTalent  of  mercury 
and  two  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  white  substance— crystaUising 
in  satiny  needles— soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
volatile,  withoat  residue,  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  this  is 
OBB  of  the  tests  its  parity.  Coironre  subUmate  serres 
in  photography  to  whiten  glass  positiTes,  and  to  redden 
poBitiTo  proo&  which  have  bran  toned  with  chloride  of  gold. 

Bichloride  of  Flatinuh. — compound  of  one  equiva- 
IcBt  of  platinum  and  two  of  chlorine ;  prepared  by  dusolv- 
ing  platinum  in  concentrated  aqua  r^ia,  and  evaporating  to 
drjrness.  It  forms  a  dark  rea-brown  man,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  forming  a  yellowish  solution.  It  has 
recently  been  proposed  to  employ  bichloride  of  platinum  in 
ttwing  positive  printe  instead  of  the  expensive  chkvide  of 
gold.  Fnrtiier  eneriments,  however,  are  rej^mied  cm  this 
point  befbre  it  can  be  reocnninended  as  a  sabstitnte. 

(2*0  be  eomtiitmed.) 


EXGITIHO  THE  PLATE. 

Q.  llow  is  the  plate  thus  |Kepued  rendered  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  ? 

A,  By  being  plunged,  at  one  stroke,  into  an  aoeto-nitrate 
bath,  prepared  m  the  flawing  ^pwUona : — 

Nitrate  ot  silver   1  ounce. 

Distilled  water    ...   10  ounces. 

Acetic  acid    6  drachms. 

A  small  quantity  of  animal  chanxMtl  is  sometimes  added. 
Q.  How  long  is  the  plate  allowed  to  remain  in.the  l»th  ? 
A.  About  one  minute.    Alter  this  it  u  removed,  and  a 
stream  of  water  passed  over  it,  so  as  to  cleanse  it  from  every 
icle  of  the  bath  solution.    It  must  then  be  allowed  to 
and  until  thoroughly  dry  most  on  no  account  be  placed 
in  the  camera* 

DEVKLOPHEHT  OF  TUB  IKAQB. 

Q,  How  IB  tiio  picture  developed  ? 

A*  By  the  appucaUon  of  the  Ibllowing  solution : — 

Water     1,000  parts. 

Gallic  acid   8  parts. 

P^Tt^lic  add    1  part 

Spirits  of  wine    20  parts. 

Acetic  add   5  parts. 

And  at  the  time  of  application  a  very  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added. 

Q.  How  is  this  solution  to  be  applied? 
A.  By  bdng  poored  over  the  plate  until  every  part  is 
ooTcrad, 

Q.  How  long  should  the  stdatim  be  allowed  to  ronain  on 
thepbrtie? 

A.  Until  the  picture  begins  to  ecppetx. 

Q.  How  soon  will  the  devek^Muent  take  ^ace? 

A,  In  about  five  minates. 

Q.  Wbat  should  be  done  when  the  picture  begins  to 
appear? 

A.  The  solution  should  be  poured  off;  it  should  then  be 
poured  on  again,  and  tiiis  process  of  pouring  on  and  off  con- 
tinued until  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  are  fidly 
brought  out. 

Q.  What  shoold  be  done  when  the  picture  is  fiilly  de- 
veloped? 

A.  Hie  solution  should  then  be  finally  poured  off,  and  the 
plate  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  water. 

Q.  How  Icng  will  the  wlkde  process  of  developing  occupy? 
A.  EVom  ten  to  twelve  minates. 


FIXDra  THE  IMAGE. 

Q.  When  the  picture  is  properly  developed,  bow  is  it  to 
be  fixed? 

A.  By  the  application  of  the  following  solution : — 

Hjr]>osutptiite  of  soda    2  parts. 

DistUled  water    16  parts. 

This  solution  should  be  poural  over  the  plato,  and  in  a  Urn 
seconds  the  yellow  film  on  the  Burface  will  disappear. 

Q.  When  the  yellow  film  has  completely  disappeared, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  plate? 

A,  TIiefixingBolationmnstbedndnodoff,andtiieBorfiu!e 
of  the  plate  t^iwougfaly  washed  j  it  must  then  be  allowed  to 
drain  am  diy  in  an  upright  position. 

VARNISHINO  THE  PLATE. 

Q.  When  the  plate  is  dry,  is  it  ready  to  receive  the  ooat 
of  vamidi  ? 

A.  It  is;  and  the  same  vaniiah  as  used  in  the  ordinary 
collodion  process  must  be  employed,  being  apidied  in  exactly 
the  same  manner. 

HAN2fBE  OF  PBEBERVIKU  THE  PBBPABED  GLASS. 

Q.  In  what  manner  are  the  g!wB  plates  prepared  in  the 
manner  already' stated  to  be  preserved? 

A,  By  exdudiu^  them  from  the  l^t  in  a  grooved  box 
with  an  over-li^^g  lid. 

Q.  How  l«ig  wilT^taB  BO  pvpared  rrtoin  thar  chemical 
activity? 

A.  For  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Must  they  be  developed  immediatdy  on  being  taken 
from  the  camera  ? 

^.  No ;  they  will  retain  the  image  unimpaired  for  days, 
and  may  consequently  be  brought  home  to  be  developed. 

Q.  Have  not  some  important  alterations  been  introduced 
into  M.  Taupenot'a  process  ? 

A.  Yes:  M.  Gaum^  has  introduced  a  non-iodised  collo- 
dion, which  he  spreads  upon  the  glass  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  washes  immediately  in  water,  and  confines  thie 
applicataoa  of  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  to  a  ungle  immer- 
sion.  M.  ^yazd  emidoys  a  bath  of  gelatine. 

Q.  How  Is  the  gdatine  bath  compounded? 

^.  In  Uie  blowing  {mqxniions : — 

mtered  water   1^  parts. 

Pure  gelatiae    26  parts. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  add — 

Iodide  of  potaBsiam    200  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassiam   48  grains. 

Filter  through  a  ]^iece  of  fine  linen. 

Q.  What  description  of  collodion  is  api>lied? 
A.  A  Don-iodised  o^odion,  the  solutiim  consisting  of 
ether,  gun  cotton,  and  spirits  of  wine. 
Q.  How  is  the  ima^  developed  ? 

A.  By  the  application  of  the  solution  used  in  the  (xdinary 
process, 

(To  bt  conUnued.) 


— ♦ — 

PUNTIHO  IN  CARBON. 

Sir, — 'Hon  than  once  have  you  adverted  to  the  sensation 
created  in  the  pbotcwcaphio  world  the  carbon  process  of 
Mr.  Ponnc^.  I  bdieve,  in  every  journal  devoted  to  the 
sdence,  and  in  many  not  so,  has  the  mode  of  manipulation 
been  published,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  scaroely  a  corre- 
spondent has  alluded  to  the  subject.  This  I  can  only  account 
for  iu  two  ways : — ^The  notices  and  specimens  of  this  proccSH 
have  not  been  alluring  enough  to  tempt  expeTimcntalists ; 
or,  the  extreme  nullity  of  the  result  has  caused  a  reserve  in 
publicity. 

Induced  by  the  reputed  permanence  of  the  prints,  I  at- 
tempted, some  time  since,  to  obtain  a  few  pictures  hf,  this 
method;  »iid,I  wiU  own,  Iwap,p|gjpg^nougt»^^^!{(^ 
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ideas  of  "out-pounceying  Pouncey,"  and  producing  repre- 
BentatiouB  of  nature  "  for  perfect  deliueatiou,  depth  of  tone, 
and  middle  tint,  Burpaasing,"  &o.  &c. 

Some  pardonable  anticipatioos  were  induljeedt  as  with 
poliBhed  marble  slabs  and  a  few  drachms  of  the  "liquid 
dust,"  the  preparatory  grinding  commenced. 

The  effect  ca  the  mat  half  hour^a  labour,  I  was  prone  to 
condder,  was  as  pidpable  in  the  arm-joints  as  elsewhere,  and 
this  may  possibly,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hoar,  have  feciU- 
tated  my  comprehension  of  the  &ct,  that  there  u  a  "  limit 
to  mechanical  diversion."  At  any  rate,  I  commenced  the 
admiztureof  the  gum,  bichromate,  and  carbon ;  being  careful 
to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  authorised  description,  that  is, 
where  the  boundaries  are  discoverable.  Preparing  the  pa^^cr, 
coating  and  allowing  for  absorption,  the  "hog's-hair softener" 
was  next  called  into  requisition,  and  after  a  deal  of  "  hori- 
zontal and  vertical"  brushing,  some  half-dozen  papers  were 
prepared  with  a  tolerably  smooth  surface.  These  when  dry 
were  exposed, — the  first,  the  maximum  advised ;  the  second, 
the  mimmum;  the  third,  one  half  the  latter;  the  fourth, 
some  SO  or  40  seconds,  and  the  remainder  hap-hazard.  They 
were  then  consigned  to  the  troughs.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  the7  were  examined,  and  my  expectations  fell  suddenly 
to  zero,  as  I  discovered  that  the  least  exposed  of  the  batch 
^owed  no  symptoms  of  precipitated  carbon. 

Well,  Sir,  to  be  brief,  I  have  since  tried  solutions  of  gum 
of  neariy  every  degree  of  fluidity  frcnn  that  of  oil  to  water, 
— have  used  Uie  bichromate  in  many  proportions,  brushed 
and  omitted  brushing  the  paper,  and  read  the  rules  backward 
(in  hopes  of  information),  but  still  the  carbon  wonH  full. 

That  tlierc  exists  some  latent  cause  for  these  failures,  I 
cannot  doubt,  nor  do  I  censure  the  process  for  my  individual 
results ;  but  I  would  remark  that  a  method  requiring  such 
extreme  vigilance  and  care  to  produce  any  picture  at  all, 
must  not  be  expected  to  supersede  (as  some  aver)  the  argen- 
tine practice,  in  which  the  amateur's  first  print  is  often  as 
fine  as  the  negative  will  produce. 

I  have  been  more  successful  witli  the  modification  of 
the  Ink  process,  communicated  in  a  late  number  d  the 
"  PHOToGKAPinc  News."  The  principal  drawback  is  the 
slaty  hue  of  the  lights ;  and  this  difficulty  I  fiad  insupe- 
rable, as,  although  r^uced  by  a  more  sparing  use  of 
gelatine,  it  is  at  the  excuse  of  the  sharpness. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  "  One  of  Devon"  for 
the  admirable  intensifier  given  in  his  communication  at  p. 
130.  It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  think,  however, 
some  of  your  readers  will  6nd  the  solution  of  iodine  there 
recommended  of  insufficient  strength  if  the  picture  be  old. 
In  one  instance,  where  the  positive  had  been  varnished  with 
arable  (this  suteequently  re-disBoIved),  the  undiluted  tinc- 
ture alone  proved  effective.  Eupnos. 

Sheepscombe. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — In  justice  to  the  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
wrote  the  report  published  in  your  journal  of  what  took  place 
at  our  last  meeting,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offoring  you  my 
testimony  as  to  the  fair,  full,  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  performed  the  task.  I  say,  in  justice  to  that  gentleman, 
because  all  of  us  who  are  fiu-nislied  with  an  official  reiwrt  of 
what  pasfics,  and  who  are  unable  to  be  pri.>scut  at  the  meet- 
ings, as  comparatively  few  of  us  are,  may,  on  reading  that 
report,  imagine  that  he  has  stated  many  things  which  never 
took  place,  simply  because  they  arc  not  contained  in  the 
officiiu  report. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterise  the  official  report  as  a 
garbled  and  inaccurate  one.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Matone 
as  to  the  slovenly  and  inaccurate  maon^  in  which  l^e  reports 
are  published,  as  well  as  that  of  Ab.  Hughes,  are  carefully 
suivreased,  as  are  also  sundry  complaints  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  managed. 

If  my  memory  sen-es  me — and  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — it  was  stated  by  the  council,  a  few  months  back, 


that  in  future  the  official  oi^n  would  hare  no  recognised 
editor,  and,  judging  "bj  the  T&goTt  before  me,  it  re^^  has 
none.  It  reads  as  if  a  ctsnpoutor  had  been  intruBted  with 
condensing  it,  and  that  tlie  editing  had  been  done  by  the 
mnter^  dOTiL  To  cite  one  particularly  faring  Uunder. 
The  President  in  his  address  referred  to  S.  Ni6poe  de  St. 
Victor  as  "the  celebrated  foreigner  who  had  made  the 
remarkable  discovery  of  a  method  of  storing-up  light."  The 
printer's  devil,  or  somebody  else,  fearing  that  we  might  not 
know  the  name  of  the  celebrated  fbreigner  referred  to,  took 
upon  himself  to  try  to  enlighten  us  upon  this  point,  and 
appended  a  foot-note  stating — ^what  ?  why,  that  this  cele- 
brated foreigner  was  named  Victor _St.  Niepa!  Such  an 
utterly  absurd  jumble  of  a  man's  name  I  never  before  met 
with ;  and  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  writer  will  be  the 
more  offensive  to  our  foreign  brethren  in  the  art,  from  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  individual  meant  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  if  we  are  to  be  snubbed 
when  we  offer  remarks  at  our  meetings  on  the  maaag«nent 
of  our  own  Society,  and  our  just  complaints  to  be  concealed 
from  our  absent  fellow-members,  the  Society  is  worse  than 
useless  for  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nated, inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  position  of  the  dog  in  Uie 
manger,  it  will  not  carry  out  those  objects  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  stands  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  anotho: 
society  which  wovld  accomplish  them.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  members  are 
present  at  any  meeting,  while  the  oouncil  is  represented  in  an 
overwhelming  proportion  ;  and,  as  in  all  such  bodies  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  number  of  men  who  are  influenced  by  the 
"  snobbish  "  feeling  which  leads  them  to  do  as  any  man  of 
mark  among  them  does  without  question,  no  independent 
member  has  the  slightest  chance  of  carrying  any  amendment 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  council.  As  an  example, 
the  council  have  expressed  an  intention  of  entering  into  a 
law-suit,  which  may  end  no  one  knows  when  or  how,  very 
likely  in  our  beinc  defeated ;  yet  the  opinion  expressed  by  one 
of  the  members  inat,  before  entering  into  such  an  important 
matter,  tiie  council  ought  to  have  consulted^  the  whole  body 
of  die  members,  w%b  pooh-poohed. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  A  Member  of  the  SociExr. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BARKOW. 

Sill, — In  these  days  of  steam  and  progress,  everything 
that  does  not  partake  of  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  a  loco- 
motive tendency,  is  sure  to  be  (fistanced  by  a  faster  rival ; 
and,  with  this  conviction,  some  months  ago  I  contrived 
a  photographic  barrow^  a  drawing  of  which  is  annexed. 


Simplicity  of  construction,  cheapness,  and  extreme  comfort, 
ai%  its  great  recommendations ;  and  its  mode  of  propuLiion^ 
or  traction,  is  perfectly  at  the  option  of  the  photognpher. 
If  of  a  sclf-rcGant  and  independent  sfotit,  he  would  doubt- 
less prefer  "  pushing  his  case  "  before  hiij^^i^^n^t^l^ld ; 
Digitized  by 
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or  J  if  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  dolce  far  niente,  he  can 
attach  to  the  Bhafba  a  pony  of  JeniBalem,  and  elowly  drive 
alone  through  many  a  pleasant  ^ay  of  "  merrie  England." 
The  Darrow  in  question  is  an  exceodingly  light  and  eimple 
aCEuTi  coDfiBting  of  a  elight  bat  strong  framework  wood, 
coTcred  with  American  doth,  and  balanced  npon  sjatDgs 
attached  to  an  axle,  on  the  arms  of  which  two  nicely  ma^ 
bnt  extremely  light,  wheefe  rotate ;  the  addition  of  shafts 
oompletes  the  concern.  Wb  have  then  a  perfecdy 
tight  chamber,  of  the  fbllowing  dimensions,  to  manlpmate 
in: — 

Iletcht    S  feet 

Width   8  „ 

Breadth  at  top    4 

Breadth  at  bottom    2  „ 

The  aforesaid  chamber  is  entered  by  a  door,  situated  behind, 
and  lighted  by  an  orange-coloured  elaaci  pHite  in  front, 
immediatdy  above  the  operating  bench  (3  feet  wide  and  2 
broad).  Ventilation  is  dnly  provided  for  by  means  of 
blinded  apertnree  at  top  and  bottom — thus  securing  that 
cotdnen  and  serenity  so  necessary  to  sacce^fhl  manipiwtion. 
When  about  to  operate,  two  stmte  are  lowered  nom  the 
shafts,  and  two  from  the  posterior  angles  of  the  diamber, 
which  immediately  render  the  vehicle  ptirfcctly  stable,  and 
the  manipulator  may  safely  tread  tJie  floor  of  liis  chamber 
without  fear  of  what;  seamen  designate  as  a  "  capsize." 
Ample  tspace  is  provided  for  apparatus,  &c.,  and  for  that 
photographic  essential — abundance  of  water.  Trusting  that 
the  accompanying  sketch  may  render  the  construction  and 
atility  <ii  the  borrow  patent  to  all, — I  am,  sir,  yours  obedi- 
ently,- TnOHAS  W.  lloWAUD. 


Manchbstbb  Photoohaphic  Socibtt. 
A  HEETiira  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society's  Rooms,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd 
instant,  Mr.  Parry  in  the  chair. 

The  Chiurman  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
snlgoot  of  the  Stereosoopic  Magazine  which  was  intended  to  be 
published  by  the  Society  and  distributed  to  the  members,  and 
invited  members  to  send  to  the  Council  as  early  as  possible 
copies  of  stmwsoopio  pictures,  from  which  a  selection  would  be 
made  for  the  Journal. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Mann,  atatod  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Davica 
had  presented  four  phott^raphs  to  the  Soci^'s  portfolio ;  these 
were  handed  round,  and  much  admired  for  their  tone  and  sharp- 
ness. Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Davies  for  his  present.  Mr.  A.  Brothers 
presented  a  print  taken  by  him  two  ye^  ago.  Its  interest 
oonristed  in  the  colour  being  reteined,  although  it  had  not 
undergone  the  usual  process  oT  washing,  having  been  only  onoe 
rmidly  passed  throu^  water  at  the  Ume  it  was  taken,  while 
others  printed  at  the  same  time  and  woU  washed  had  faded. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  read  a  letter  received  by  him  ft'om  Mr. 
Shadbolt,  respecting  the  subject  of  developmg  by  daj  ligli^ 
which  Mr.  Shadbolt  stated  he  considered  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, and  expressing  a  wish  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
would  communicate  to  him  further  infonnation  as  to  the  results 
<tf  their  experiments. 

Mr.  Dorrington  expl^ned  the  satisbotoTy  results  of  his  cx- 
perimonta  on  the  raspberry  syrup  pnxwsa.  The  only  difficulty  he 
nad  to  oontend  with  was,  tne  extreme  tenderness  of  the  film,  but 
he  was  glad  to  my  that  he  had  now  discovered  a  method  by 
which  this  oouid  be  entirely  overcome ;  he  said  that  he  and  Mr. 
Neville  had  nmde  numerous  experiments  relative  to  coating  the 
gtasi  with  dilute  albumen  and  other  substances,  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  collodion,  and  he  had  at  last  discovered  a  plan 
which  was  everything  that  oonld  be  desired,  rendering  the  film 
so  firm  upon  the  ^aaa  that  it  would  bear  any  amount  of  washing 
without  itgnry :  even  a  watenqvout  would  not  remove  it.  He 
also  thought  it  would  entirely  prevent  the  posdhility  of  blisters 
in  the  collodio-albumen  process. 

This  plan  was,  to  coat  the  plate  with  a  soluUon  of  gelatine  in 
alcohol,  and  when  dry  apply  the  oollodion  in  the  usual  way ;  the 


solution  of  gelatine  in  alcohol  he  used  was  the  same  as  that 
recommend^  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  the  formula  of  wUch  is  given 
in  the  number  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Fhotographio  Society," 
of  the  sand  Deoember,  1856,  inge  179,  uid  used  by  Br.  Hill 
Norris  for  oosting  his  dry  oollodion  plates ;  but  Mr.  DtnTington 
thought  it  more  advantageous  to  use  about  one  half  the  quantity 
of  gelatine. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  he  thought  Mr.  Dorrington's  discovery 
very  important ;  he  had  tried  it  ivith  a  collodit^bumen  plate, 
and  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  blisters.  Ho  hod  also  rubbed 
the  ^lass  with  his  finger  previously  to  the  application  of  the 
gelatin^  and  had  not  been  able  to  observe  auy  trace  of  the 
same  on  developing;  he,  therefore,  thought  this  plan  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the  glasses  so  carefully.  A 
general  discussion  took  place  upon  the  sulnect;  the  members  • 
arguing  that  Mr.  Dorrington's  plan  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  for  all  processes.  A  numl»r  of  sterooeoopic  prints  on 
glass,  taken  by  Mr.  Dorrington  with  the  raspberry  Byrup 
process,  the  plates  being  previously  treated  with  the  gelatine 
solution,  were  exhibited  to  the  members,  and  were  considered 
very  beautiful,  bung  mridoularly  bright  and  dear.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Dorrington  fox  his  valuable  oommu- 
nication. 


Avtoobafht  of  ran  Stbatifications  of  Electsic 
LiOHT,  BT  M.  Chules  Mobben  (being  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  President  of  the  Paris  Tostitute).—-"  Allow  me  to 
inform  you  of  certain  fitcts  which  I  met  wiUi  while  carrying  ou 
the  research&<3,  which  have  occupied  my*  attention  for  some 
time  past,  on  the  electric  light,  on  the  stratification  it  presents 
not  only  in  rarefied  gases,  but  in  gases  submitted  to  increasing 
pressures  from  the  jjjth  of  an  inch  of  mercury  up  to  several 
atmospheric  pressures.  I  sought  for  the  means  of  compelling 
the  dectrid^  to  traoe^  and  ao  to  spedc,  to  autograph  for  itself, 
the  stratifications,  upon  which  the  nature  of  the  ponderable 
matter  nccessnry  to  the  passage  of  the  electricity  aaa  a  great 
influence.  Having  had  consequently  oucasion  to  vary  both  the 
nature  of  the  goa  submitted  to  the  spark,  and  especially  the 
nature  of  the  electrode,  I  have  obtained  sevend  oombtnotions 
worthy  of  remark  :  thus,  in  a  tube  where  the  spark  of  the  in- 
duction apparatus  was  produced  between  wires  of  platinum,  I 
caused  to  pass  a  suitable  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  by 
means  of  two  mercury  gasometers.  Anuoonia  was  miectly 
produced,  and  absorbea  as  it  was  formed  by  a  standard  sdution 
of  sulphuric  add  and  water.  The  gaseous  mixture  thus  always 
remained  in  conditions  favourable  to  combination.  Tn-o  bsadi 
of  litmus  pajwr  reddened  by  an  acid  were  restored  to  a  blue  in 
less  than  a  minute.  In  my  first  expmmcnt  I  thus  formed 
thirteen  cubic  centimetres  of  ammonia.  By  taking  duuroal 
electrodes  and  causing  the  hydrogen  to  circulate,  I  obtaiucd  a 
carb'uretted  hydrogen,  of  which  I  have  not  as  yet  fully 
Bscertuned  the  nature.  I  am  engaged  at  this  moment  on  tbo 
subject  of  cyanogen,  of  wfaidi  I  have  ah«ady  verified  the 
formation.  The  dectric  current  thus  presents  the  one  itortide 
to  the  other  in  a  nascent  state,  or  in  the  ozonUed  ttaie 
ibvourable  to  thdr  combination.  The  apparatus  I  now  pofiKC.'S 
enables  me  to  continue  these  experiments  with  ease."  A 
second  letter  was  addressed  by  the  same  gentleman  to  the 
Abl)6  Moigno,  the  able  editor  of  Cormoa,  which  was  as  foUowii : 
— "  I  take  the  hberty  of  forwarding  you  a  c(^y  of  a  letter  that  I 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  AeadSmu  dn  Scuneea,  tlirouj^  M. 
Dumas,  to  inform  him  of  some  results  whidi  aeemcd  to  iiio 
deserving  of  interest.  You  wilt  see  in  it  the  indioUion  of  tlie 
experiments,  which,  for.  a  long  time  put,  have  engaged  my 
attention,  and  of  which  you  have  already  been  kind  enough  to 
make  mention  in  vour  journal,  on  -the  occasion  of  a  communi- 
cation made  by  ftl.  TAbhi  Gras,  of  Marseilles.  The  question  of 
the  stratification  of  electridty  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  eminent  physicists ;  and  you  have  publidxed  Mr.  GroTC's 
views  with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  alutre  the  opinion 
which  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  intormitting  mduc- 
tion.  Now,  when  we  differ  in  opinion  with  a  person  who  i-» 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Grove,  it  is  necesswy,  in  our  expert- 
mente,  to  look  closely  into  them  with  greater  attention,  and  to 
repeat  them  more  than  once.  I  attribute  the  stratification  io  a 
variation  in  the  intwjsity  of  the^^t^^^^  ^^^^^yl^qfC 
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electricity,  but  espedally  to  the  insuffidency  of  the  gawoDB 
cooducting  body,  through  which  the  current  ptwses.  I  believe 
that  the  stratification  is  a  general  phenomenon;  the  smallest 

rrk  is  stratified,  whatever  ma^  be  the  pressure  of  the  ga^  or 
the  medinm  m  which  it  u  rrodnoed.  The  nature  and 
density  of  tJbe  medium  traversed  havo  an  enormons  influence 
in  rendering  the  stratification  more  or  less  visible.  Thus,  in 
hydn^n,  it  is  always  very  beautiful  and  very  apparent,  and 
this  circumstance  l\imishes  uiother  proof  of  the  metolUcity  of 
this  gas.  It  conducts  relatively  the  dectrioity  very  much,  by 
comparison  with  the  other  gases.  The  carbon,  in  ^ases,  and  in 
the  vapours  in  which  it  enters,  communicates  this  same  pro- 
perty, by  reason  in  fact  of  its  conducting  power.  The  essencce, 
alcohol,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  give  the  proof  of  thia. 
Beaidee,  to  make  my  opinion  more  clear  to  you,  permit  me  to 

Joint  out  to  you  an  experiment  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
f  a  powerful  dischuge  of  static  ^ectricity  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  suffidenti^  fiiie  thread  of  metal  (platinum,  silver,  or 
gold,  &c.),  this  opposing  a  too  ooneiderable  resistance,  lateral 
discharges  are  directly  produced,  which  reduces  the  metal  to  a 
vapour  and  a  very  fine  powder,  and  driving  it,  by  reason  of  tiie 
poUrised  air,  towards  the  neighbouring  bodies.  If  a  sheet  of 
jKpw,  or  better,  a  cylinder  of  paper,  is  suitably  placed  above  or 
around  the  thread,  the  lateral  discharge  may  thus  imprint  on 
the  paper  the  stratifications  of  the  electricity.  If  even  the 
thread  be  too  tiiiek  to  be  broken  and  reduced  to  powder,  the 
passage  of  the  discharge  suffices  to  detach  and  throw  to  a  dis- 
tance, either  the  hght  powders,  or  the  layer  of  oxide  which  may 
coat  the  metal,  if  it  is  oxidisable.  A  copper  chain  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  or  a  porcelain  tablet,  thus  admirably  dedgns  its 
imprint;  even  with  a  feeble  discharge.  The  spedmens  endosed 
herewith,  made  with  a  very  Bl^{ht  sptrk,  will  Airnish  you  with 
the  DToof  of  this.  If  the  preasore  of  the  gis  in  wnich  the 
spark  passes  is  augmented  (I  have  carried  it  to  three  or  four 
■bnospheres),  the  stratiflcations  approach  so  closelpr  as  to  touch. 
They  separate,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pressure  is  diminished. 
Pinally,  when  the  gas  -is  suffidently  rarefied  to  conduct  the 
electridty,  the  electric  fluid  passes  well  along  the  thread,  but 
ndtber  volatilises  it  nar  melts  it,  because  the  electridty  finds  a 
passage  in  each  file  of  the  gaseous  particles,  which  then 
appear  gifted  with  a  considerable  facility  of  polarisation.  There 
is  at  the  same  time  a  passage  fhim  one  conductor  to  another, 
with  multiplied  sparks,  through  the  polarised  gaseous  medium, 
then  induction  and  lateral  discharges  towards  ute  }ieighbouriug 
conducting  bodies,  and  it  is  in  that  which  consists  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  stratification.  When  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is 
great,  the  spark  is  so  extremely  vivid  that  the  dazzled  eye 
cannot  |ierodve  the  stratification,  the  imprinted  design  alone 
reveals  it  An  appropriate  diaphragm  would  enaUe  it  to  be 
seized  in  its  passage.  The  nature  of  the  gas  has  more  influence 
on  the  stratification  than  the  metal  has,  and  the  aspect  and 
detuls  of  the  stratification  are  singularly  modified  by  the  form  of 
the  vessel  which  contains  the  gas.  The  mode  of  ^ress  of  the 
electrode?  is,  for  light,  entirely  different,  and  its  study  leads  to 
the  explanation  of  the  metallic  volatilisation  wMch,  in 
Cteinler's  and  M.  Fliioker's  tubes,  takes  place  at  only  one  of  tiie 
poles.  But  I  have  already  extended  my  letter  to  a  muoh 
gutter  length  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  Pray  exouae  me, 
and  neeive  the  expression  of  my  respect" 


0t00rapgu  lUrUs  anltr  Querns. 

HOW  TO  THUT  BILVSB  BBSIDUU. 

Sir, — Tour  IdndneiB  in  repfying  to  a  ibnner  inquiry 
it^Hnwf  me  to  trouble  yon  again.  ' 

X  have  a  quantity  of  old  hypo,  toning  bath  in  which  I  have 
fixed  some  Bcoree  of  prints,  and  it  has  in  consequence  become, 
by  use, quite  a  red-uown  colour.  It  throws  down  a  consider- 
aole  depont,  of  dark  cobur,  after  standing  in  the  diahes  for 
a  few  days,  or  after  fixing  any  prints  in  it  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  filtering  it,  uid  adding  gold  and  hypo,  to  it,  and 
have  always  been  able  to  get  it  to  work  again.  I  tidte  the 
prints  direct  from  the  press  (first  cutting  off  the  superfluouB 
^g^)>  and  immerse  at  once  in  the  fiung  bath,  and  from 
first  to  last  I  should  think  there  must  have  been  added  at 
least  twenty  shillings  worth  of  gdd.   I  see  some  say— ^throw 


away  old  toning  batiis ;  bat  I  throw  away  nothing,  and  will 
(if  opt  trespasdng  on  your  space)  give  you,  at  tiie  end  of 
this  letter,  a  simple  and  effective  way  of  recovering  silver 
from  old  paper  cuttings,  to  the  value  of  which  I  can  testify, 
as  I  have  three  nuggets  of  sUver,  each  exceeding  one  ounce, 
produced  from  wem.  My  object  is  now  to  inqnire  of 
you  if  you  can  give  me  a  gooa  method  by  whic^  I  can 
recover  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  a  quantity,  from  this  old  toning  bath  of  mine  ^about 
six  innts) ;  as  I  have  lately  found  it  does  not  revive  so 
effectually  as  formerly,  and  would  rather  make  up  a  frerir 
one  to  bwm  printing  with  in  the  nmns. 

Also,  wnat  is  the  nature  of  the  olaaEf  cr,  latJier,  brown- 
black  deposit?*,  bit  Uaoketned chloride  of  nlvw,  acemnn- 
lated  hy  fixing  the  proofs  without  first  washing  off  the  free 
nitrate  ?  Is  it  sulphate  or  sulphite  of  silver,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  pwtion  ta  the  hypo.  ?  li  it  an  oxide  of 
silver,  or  is  it  gold,  or  do  each  or  part  of  theae  enter  into  its 
composition  ? 

These  are,  I  admit,  very  lengthy  inquiries ;  and  as  I  am 
already  in  your  debt,  I  beg  to  t^der  my  very  sincere  tiianks 
for  last  week's  favour,  to  "Not  up  to  the  Mark,"  and 
remain,  yours  obediently,  Okk  vrao  Tries. 

F.S. — If  worth  the  space  of  an  insertion,  the  fcdlowing  is 
a  thoroughly  practical  and  easy  method  to  reduce  all  kinds  of 
silver  residues  to  the  metallic  state.  I  save  the  nsidoes  ^ji 
everything  in  which  diver  has  been  used  at  all,  as  follows : 
the  cuttings  of  paper  the  edges  of  prints  before  toning 
(this  also  saves  a  good  deal  of  gold) ;  the  cutting?  after 
fixing  or  mounting ;  all  the  filter  papers,  kaolin,  &c.,  tued 
to  decolor  the  printing  bath.  I  luep  a  dish  with  a  lot  of 
salt  in  it,  and  into  it  pour  the  waahing  of  all  bottks,  baths, 
&c.,  and  which  of  course  saves  every  atom  of  silver  present. 
I  also  develop  glass  podtavea  over  a  dish  having  a  hc4e  and 
pipe  in  it,  which  carries  dS  the  derebmng  solution,  and  with 
it  a  quantity  of  reduced  ulver  to  the  bottom  of  a  cistern 
underneath,  from  the  top  of  whidi  the  excess  of  water  flows 
by  a  pipe  into  the  sink,  tearing  the  silver  at  the  bottom. 

About  once  a  nMHith  I  have  a  burning  match  4m  a  dull 
day.  I  bum  all  the  clipfungs,  filters,  &c.,  collect  on  a  filter 
all  the  chloride  of  silver  from  the  dish  of  salt  (first  washing 
to  be  rid  of  excess  salt),  also  all  the  deposit  from  the 
developing  cistern,  bum  these  filters  also,  and  cardully 
preserve  all  the  ashes.  I  now  take  a  large  mortar,  and 
having  placed  in  it  carbonate  of  soda,  add  to  it  nitrate  of 
potass  and  grind  ti^ther,  adding  the  ashes  a  little  at  a  time, 
till  all  are  thcnoughly  incorporated.  I  then  place  it  in  a 
Stourbridge  day  pot,  and  take  it  to  a  bhu^Esmith's  forge,  (it 
isnfiv»l^perfrarniedin»ooinmonfirei,blowhowyonwiU) ; 
well  soRoana  the  pot  witii  dnden  (not  wet  ooak),  and  blow 
up  steadily.  I  find  it  melts  mm  readily  than  IniuB;  how- 
ever, when  you  see  tiie  flux  in  a  bcnl,  and  by  fitining  it  with 
a  ^aece  of  wood  cannot  get  up  any  lumps  not  in  a  state  of 
fiuiOD,  take  a  pair  of  ton^  and  warm  them  slightiy,  or  ten 
to  one  the  ^  will  fly ;  lift  the  pot  from  the  tire,  shake  it 
weU,  and,  with  a  piece  of  wood,  remove  as  much  of  the  flux 
as  poeaiUe,  return  tiie  pot  to  the  fire  and  get  it  onoe  more 
hot,  and  if,  on  turning  ande,  the  silver  wilinotpresrait  itself 
without  some  of  the  flux,  tua  off  as  much  more  aa  poesilde, 
and,  hj  shaking,  the  silvcar  wilt  run  in  a  little  button  oa.  a 
dish  of  sand  quite  fr«e. 

The  best  way  to  make  nitrate  of  it  is  to  have  another  pot 
kept  on  purpoee,  and'  remelt  the  sflver  and  pour  it  into  a 
bucket  of  cold  water,  which  will  granulate  it,  and  separate 
particles  of  sand  whUih  adhered  ^ore.  This  method  pre- 
vents the  necessity  of  breaking  a  new  pot  ever^  time ;  also, 
by  using  the  same  pot  again,  u  any  silver  remains  in  tlw  last 
pMtion  of  the  flux,  it  is  obtained  the  next  time  them  is  any 
to  melt. 

f  riie  salgect  of  treating  and  redndng  silver  nwdneB  has 
been  so  fiilly  gone  into  in  our  Chemistry,  tiiat  ftarthsT  expla- 

*  It  U  apparently  of  quite  a  dUtraol  aaturo  to  the  acaly  deniMlt  •onMUmpa 
{waned  on  the  glasa  bottle  after  ataiidliw  some  tItDO,  and  whM  pwba  nib/ttcd 
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nation  ib  hardly  needed.  If  our  oonespondeiit  |vecipitateB 
Ills  M  Iqrpo.  bauL  irith  liver  of  salphur,  and  tlien  oI^muu  the 
mtrer  mm  the  sulphide  in  the  form  (tf  a  fined  lamp,  the 
gfM  vill  Iw  all  oontained  in  it,  and  will  be  left  tmdinolved 
on  treating  the  metal  with  nitric  acid.  The  Uack  subetance 
depodted  by  iJie  old  fixing  bal^  is  sulphide  of  silver,  Ag  S, 
with,  periiapa,  a  tnu»of  ndphideof  gtud,  Au  S).  Ed.] 


ALBUHBH  PROCESS  ON  COLLODION. 

Sir, — I  have  been  re-pemmng  your  excellent  paper  on 
*'The  Albumen  Frocees  on  Collodion,"  which  jou  published 
in  June,  1857,  wh»e  you  adopt  the  modification  of  Tau- 
penot's  proceBB  introdtu»d  by  M.  Gaum^.  With  this  ex- 
ception, I  do  not  perceiTe  much  difference  between  your 
procen  and  that  of  Mr.  Sidebotham,  in  p.  170  of  the  "  Fho- 
TOGRAPHic  Nkws  ;"  but  the  exception  is  bo  important  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Sidebotham  or  yourself 
whether  exporonoe  is  in  faTour  of  the  employmrait  of  iodised 
ornnio^Bad  collodion? 

There  is  another  point  in  the  cdlodio-olbumeD  process, 
irtiielt  appears  to  me  important.  Dr.  Bi^y,  of  IsUngton, 
who  baa  practised  this  i«oce88  with  great  sncoeBB,  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  washing  off  the  coating 
of  allHimen,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Fothergill's  process. 
This,  he  contends,  not  only  renders  the  plates  bo  prepared 
man  sensitiTe,  but,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  lessens  the 
time  of  exposnre  and  of  dev^opmeut.  I  am  informed  that  the 
only  drawoack  to  washing  the  albumen  off  the  plates  is  that 
they  will  not  keep  bo  long.  I  hare,  however,  seen  some 
exoellent  n^atires  taken  by  this  process,  the  plates  having 
all  been  ww  washed  after  being  coated  with  albumen,  as 
leoommended  by  Dr.  Biley.  An  Amatecr. 


NOTES  ON  COLOVRINO-  PHOTOORAPUS. 

Sir, — Some  twenty-fire  years  ago  I  took  lessons  from  one 
•f  the  best  mioiatuTe  painters  «l  the  day.  One  thing  I 
leaniti,  it  nii>T  be  worth  your  while  to  iniDorporBte  wHh  your 
iBmm  OB  OMOoring  phott^rmphs.  I  lum  tried  the  liethod 
vfosk  some  of  ti»  prints  which  I  amuBe  u^^adf  sometimes 
by-  paintinir,  and  find  it  of  great  assistance ;  and  glad  idiall 
I  be  to  add  a  mite  to  tiie  immense  stock  of  information  aud 
amusement  to  be  found  in  your  "  News." 

Before  I  commence  with  colour,  X  size  Uie  print,  and 
mount  it  on  good  thin  Bristol  board.  After  the  pointing  of 
ihe  ^hotograi^  has  been  well  advanced,  I  hold  the  print  up 
to  the  U^t,  with  the  back  towarda  myself,  ana  with  a 
pencil  ouUine  the  foce,  neck,  and  hands.  1  have  a  cleau  and 
highly  bumiahed  copper  plate,  and  a  small  pohehed  castor, 
into  a  handle.  I  lay  the  photograph,  fece  downwards, 
OD  the  burnished  nde  ca  the  copper  plate,  and  with  the 
castor  go  over,  with  a  very  heavy  presBure,  the  spaces 
incltidea  in  the  pendlled  ontlinea.  This  gives  a  better 
■u&ce  than  any  other  plan  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  the  painting  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  and  the 
portrait  wovked  up,  as  highly  as  any  miniatnze  on  ivory. 

GetiAwd,  D. 

SUOGXSnONS  TOB  UPROTIKO  THE  STEREOSCOPIC 
0AM  ERA. 

Sir, — Will  yon  allow  me  to  suggeet  to  camera  manu- 
fRcturera,  through  your  valuable  "  News,"  that  they  should 
contrive  a  stereoscopic  box  camera,  bo  that  it  could  be  used 
with  two  lenses  to  take  both  pctnres  at  the  same  time,  or 
with  one  lens  in  the  ordinary  way  at  pleasure.  I  ^ovsume 
this  could  be  eamly  done  by  mounting  a  twin  lens  camera 
mun  L«tymer  Gkurk's  panulel  bars,  with  some  means  of 
shutting  off  one  camera  entirely,  when  needed ;  the  advan- 
tage being  that,  in  taking  a  view  of  distant  oqects,  a  wide 
■mmticm  of  tiw  incturea  ooold  be  made  without  trouble. 

The  oontrivanoe  I  mean  need  not  be  expensive, — indeed 
an  (ncUnuy  (vm  2nu  camera  upon  Ian  woold  do,  as  koe^g 


the  cap  on  one  lens  would  shut  off  tiie  light,  and  the  jHCturo 
could  then  be  taken  through  one  lens  only^  as  in  a  angle 
camera,  provided  the  back  were  made  to  admit  of  the  slide 
being  moved.   ;   J.  W.  W. 

GELATINE  PAPER. 

SiH, — think  there  are  only  one  or  two  places  in  London 
where  the  *'  gelatine  paper"  can  be  procured.  I  inclose  you 
a  specimen,  which  is  veir  clear  and  transparent ;  the  thi»er 
kinds  are  not,  I  think,  dear  enough.  I  fancy  the  objection 
to  ludng  the  gelatine  paper,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  coUodion 
film,  would  be,  that  it  is  not  near  so  even  a  surface  as  glass. 
I  have  not  myself  tried  it,  aa  I  prefer  tranftferring  the  film ; 
but,  by  placing  a  piece  on  glass  by  gumming  just  rotmd  the 
edge  of  the  guss,  the  collmion  might  easily  lie  applied,  and 
as  it  makes  the  gelatine  paper  water-proof,  it  might  be 
dipped  in  the  Sensitising  oaui.  The  least  water,  however, 
tiiat  touches  it  Bpnls  its  flatness,  and  makes  it  wrinkle  up. 

lieigate.    T.  Babrett. 

REMEDY  you  OVER-EXPOSURE  IN  THE  COLLOPIO- 
ALSUMEN  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  correspondent,  M.  F.  M.,  at  p.  251  of 
the  **  FuoTOGRAPHic  News  "  asks,  "  how  an  over-exposed 
n^^vo  can  be  made  a  good  one  ?  "  Hie  fdlowing  plan 
is  at  his  service,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose: — 

When  the  picture  is  found  to  be  over-exposed,  stop  the 
development  as  Boon  as  the  picture  is  wdl  out ;  wash,  and 
clear  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  again  wash.  Then  re- 
develop with  pyro.  and  silver,  which  will  produce  intentittf 
in  the  requisite  dagrea  and  proportion.  I  am  presuming,  of 
couree,  that  the  picture  has  not  been  very  much  over-expoted, 
but  only  in  that  d^ree  which,  with  ordinary  treatment, 
would  produce  a  flat,  over-done  negative. 

 J.  Sidebothah. 

OLD  COLLODION  FOB  CLEANINO  PLATES. 

Sir, — ^Much  has  been  said  about  using  old  collodion  for 
cleaning  glass  plates.  I  tried  the  plan  the  other  day ;  I 
found  tiie  results  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  far  as  pro-r 
ducing  a  clean  plate  went ;  but  I  would  tell  my  brother 
phot(^;rapher8  tmt  I  found  it  most  injurious  to  the  eyes  ere 
I  bad  cleaned  a  dozen,  and  shall  never  be  induced  to  try  it 
again  for  the  mare  sake  of  using  up  the  old  collodion. 

£.  Pepper. 


STNQPSIS  OF  PHOTOORAPHIC  PROCEB8E8. — PRIMTIKO 
ALBUUENISED  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

Float  paper  on  exciting  bath  8'  to  6*. 
Hang  up  to  drain. 
Blot  off. 

ExpoBe  in  frame. 

Wash  in  water  till  no  mtlkineBS  ranains. 
Immerse  in  toning  bath  10'  to  15'. 
Wash  4  to  6  hours  in  running  water ;  then  in  boiling 
water. 

Blot  off  aud  dry. 

Exciting  bath : — 

Nitrate  of  sUver  „•      GO  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   ^  minim. 

Water    1  onnce. 

Toning  batli : — 

Chloride  of  Rold  ...    '  I  grain  =  a. 

Nitrate  of  ^ver  4  grains  =  ft. 

Hypo.  Boda  1  onnce  =  e. 

Water   3  oiuices=  d. 

DiBSolve  c  in  -3  =  x. 

„     a  in  ^  =  y. 

„     i  in  4  =  z. 
Four  y  into  x,  and  z  Into  the  mixtare. 
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WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PHOTOORAPHT. 

Do  not  allow  the  nitrate  bath  to  remain  longer  than 
necessary  in  a  gutta  percha  TeBsel. 

Do  not  add  water  or  anj  aqueoiu  lolation  to  collodion. 

Do  not  be  always  toying  new  procesaes  before  you  hare 
mastered  one. 

Do  not  be  sparing  of  collodion  when  pomin'g  it  on. 

Do  not  put  down  the  stopper  of  a  bottle  unUI  yoo  are 
certain  that  it  will  lie  in  a  clean  place. 

Do  not  attempt  to  print  from  a  n^tiYe  until  it  has  been 
Tarnished  at  least  two  honrs. 

Do  not  use  complicated  fonnulte  until  you  are  certain  that 
equally  godd  reemts  cannot  be  obtained  with  more  simple 
>  means. 

Do  not  allow  the  hypoatilphite  bath  for  fixing  paper  pon- 
tires  to  become  old  or  add. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Quantities  of  Matebials  necbssabt  fob  a  BEoiKifEB 
TO  Stabt  with. — Q.  N.  Dunn.  Our  correspondent  writes, — 
"  There  is  one  matter  which,  though  he  has  looked  well  through 
all  the  paffcs  of  the  'Photoobaphtc  News'  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  has  not  perceived  that  we  have  given  beginners  any  well- 
defined  idea  about,  and  that  in,  the  variouB  chemicals  used  in  the 
art,  and  the  probable  quantity  of  each  that  it  would  be  well  or 
prudent  for  them  to  order  at  first."  We  ^ve  the  following,  as 
oontaining  what  we  consider  the  necessaries  onl^,  and  in  nuJS- 
cient  quanUty  to  last  for  about  100  small  sized  pictures  (4  X  &). 
Three  ounces  of  (TystsUised  nitrate  of  silver ;  half  a  pint  of  col- 
lodion ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pyrogalUc  acid ;  four  ounces  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  ;  half  a  pound  of  hjrposulphite  of  soda ;  fonr 
ounces  of  alcohol ;  four  ounces  of  good  spirit  varnish ;  three 
ounces  of  salt  and  tripoli  plate-cleaning  liquid.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  wilt  be  required  an  ^>iMiratuB;  a  camera,  >vith 
slides. lensj stand, &c  complete;  glass  plates  in  boxes;  gutta- 
percha bath  and  glass  dipper;  levelling  stand;  gutta-p^cha 
dish  for  developing  over ;  one  or  two  funnels ;  box  of  scales  and 
weights ;  a  one-ounce  glass  measure  graduated  into  drachms ;  a 
few  stoppered  bottles  of  different  nzes,  fyom  one  ounce  to  one 
pint.  One  quire  of  best  white  flltering  p^jer ;  yellow  calico, 
pai)er,  or  glass,  for  admitting  hgbt  into  the  dark  room. 

Pbbpabation  of  Iodide  of  Cadhiuu. — Churh.  To  pre- 
pare this  salt  for  photographic  purposes,  take  7  parts  of  metallic 
oadmium  in  coarse  filings,  and  S  puts  of  pure  iodine.  Place 
them  in  a  flask  together  with  sufficient  spirits  of  wine  to  cover 
them  well.  Action  vrill  immediately  commence,  and  the  liquid 
will  become  very  hot  and  perhaps  boil.  Add  more  alcohol  aa  it 
evaporates ;  and  as  soon  as  the  combination  is  complete,  which 
wilt  be  known  by  the  iodine  having  all  disE^peared,  lejiiving  a 
few  grains  of  ^nimimw  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  add  more 
alcohol  to  dissolve  any  iodine  of  cadmium  which  may  have  crys- 
tallised out,  and  filter  into  an  ev^iorating  basin.  Evaporate  at 
a  gentle  heat,  snd  the  iodide  of  cadmium  will  crystallise  out  in 
the  form  of  white  nacreous  plates.  If  the  colour  happens  to  be 
rather  yellow,  it  will  be  removed  by  a  second  crystallisation.  On 
the  large  scale  the  alcohol  may^  be'  economically  replaced  by 
Water,  but  for  amateurs  we  recommend  the  employment  of 
alcohol. 

CoiiOUBiNa  ScAELET  Ukifobmb.— iZ.  W.  A  very  brilliant 
scarlet  for  a  soldier's  uniform  may  be  produced  good  oolonrs  on 
a  good  posittve,  if  a  little  care  and  psins  be  given  to  the  colonr- 
ing.  Use,  as  you  say  you  have  done,  an  alabastrine  photo- 
graph, and  varnish  with  the  alabastrine  varnish,  colouring  and 
varnishing  alternately  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  to  obtain 
brillianue  in  colour.  Then,  finally  apply  a  good  coating  of  the 
scarlet,  and  vamiah  with  the  "  penetrating  varnish  "  advertised 
in  our  flrst  page.  You  will  by  tJiis  means  obtain  a  coloured 
non-inverted  picture,  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  viewed  frcnn  either 
ride.  We  have  seen  very  excdlent  results  produced  by  this 
method.  With  imperfect  colours  you  will,  however,  only 
obtain  something  of  a  dull  brick  colour. 

Oblatinb  Pafbb. — In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  we 
are  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  that  this  article  will  beshortly 
brought  before  the  photc^raphic  world;  arrangements  being 
made  for  its  suppl;^  in  larae  quantities,  and  at  a  reasfmable 
l>rice.  Our  advo-nnng  oolumns  will  shortly  contain  ftill  par- 
ticulars. 


TO  COKitESPONDENTS. 

Hk.  0BniB*8  Patint  Aflakatio  Lbkbu.—  Tht  agenqt  for  Iht  aiOH  Xtnut 
*<M  Am*  tnm^tmi  Ut  Ur.  E.  SfiUtm,  SM,  Jttg«M-Mnel,  W.,  wAo  will  i* 
ftHart  alUMd  to  att  ordm  coMMdM  ictA  Otm. 

(til'  Some  eompUlnU  liaving  baea  moda  hj  our  ntMcribera  u  to  tba  aon- 
receipt  of  tho  "  PHorOGRAPnic  Nbws,"  tbe  pnbUshen  beg  reapectftilly  to 
notUS'  that  erery  care  la  taken  on  their  part  to  Iniare  punctual  and  oorrect 
dUpUdL  All  ooo^ilalati  sboold,  thenforo,  be  nude  to  the  Pott  Office 

MtUUlltlw. 

We  muat  beg  oar  corremoodaita  not  to  sand  glaaa  platea  throogb  Oe  poat, 

except  they  are  aocurely  protected  agataiat  breakam 
T.     (3.— we  do  not  iMommeDd  the  addition  dr  flycjTThUliiB.  or  other 

organic  matter,  to  collodion.  It  nuy  tcmpcmriljr  Imj^nm  a  bad  article, 

but  will  be  ^moat  entaln  to  Injure  a  mod  ooUodloo. 
M.  HxxBT.— A  TBvy  BMoUont  mwiod  or traaiteilaf  glwa  poaHlvta  to  gUaed 

doth,  hai  been  already  pnblUied  in  the  "PaoiooaurHiC  Nawa." 
J.  McL.— Attended  ta 

A  ConsTANT  RuDEB.~l.  It  woldd  anairer  Ttrv  walL  SL  It  woald  reqair* 
aneneftAfr  eyepiNcto  banaed;  a  deacrlptlon  or  tUa  woold  hardly  be  appro- 
priate In  the  page*  of  llie  "Puotookathic  NEire,*'lHil  willbeloiiiidlnanr 
work  on  optical  Inatnimenla  3.  We  are  aotrf  we  cannot  bdp  yoa. 

W.  B.  Mwn  qMoUnf  of  eo  many  ptwU  of  a  iubatanoe  In  nrainlB,  it  Is 
nndtfilood  that  onnoea,  drachma,  and  graio*  tf  »n  equai  to  flnid 
onneea,  drachma,  and  minims  by  mttuun. 

BoKoir.— 1.  Toot  contriranca  It  tn^nUma,  but  not  to  good  aa  aome  in  gcftaral 
nae.  %  Tbe  bath  la  pretty  good— not  quite  ao  eaay  to  manafto  the  one  at 
p.  8&  Alm^  waah  bafim  toning  or  Bxhig.  t.  It  vonld  not  be  Ukdy  to 
anawer. 

9.  T.— Wiitca  ai  fallowa:— "I  ihall  bo  greatly  obliged  if  yon  can  Inform  me  if 
there  are  any  departments  of  tbe  public  aerrloe^aval,  military,  or  olberwlaa 
— where  appolnlmenta  aa  *  Photograpbor '  are  made.  Photosraphylaiiysti:- 
matlcally  taught  at  Addlaoombe— M  there  any  atafT,  or  penon  ipedally 
retained  Tor  that  purpose?  The  Koyal  Engmeera  are,  I  belinve,  'aeir- 
mtlained,'  employing  uon-oomulealoaod  officm  fbr  tbat  purpose,  but  wltb 
very  nnc^tain  reaulc*.  Are  there  any  retained  at  the  varloiu  observatories  ? 
In  short,  can  you  tell  me  if  there  la  any  way  In  which  one  who  has  spmt 
much  money  in  making  himself  an  effldont  ubotograpbcr  can  practise  the 
ut  profitably  without  'taking  Ifkoucescs  V  I  poweas  iiUtrttt,  but  Uttlo 
copitaL"— We  think  there  areauehopenlnga  fbrabieacUntUtephotagraidicrst 
but  we  know  of  no  particular  appolntmeota  at  present 

II.  T.  T.— Beceived  with  thanks. 

A  SuKSCiUBBK.— The  poaltion  for  the  diaphragm,  in  your  case,  m^y  bo  in 
front  of  the  lens  (ila^),  and  aa  Car  off  aa  poaslbie  without  darkening  tho 
comers  of  the  picture.  For  a  portrait  tens,  place  the  diaiihragm  cloae  to  the 
(tunt  lens. 

Chuikiue.— 1.  You  slionld  have  added  acetic  Instead  of  nitric  add  to  yoor 
bnth.  Now,  wc  fear,  yon  can  do  nothing  but  nuke  a  new  one.  't.  Perii^ 
the  f^co  nitrate  of  silver  has  dreJUMl  away  Itatn  tbat  part  of  tho  plate  too 
much.  S.  Not  very  wdl.  4.  A  }-pIate  portrait  Ions,  fitted  to  a  laler.il 
sliUliis  rtront,  wlU  answer  for  atereoaeopla  idctnnea. 

TRirTOLEtiis  CL'KKL'noEox.— 1  and  8,  WeprobrthecoUoiUo-allwnMnprocGis 
3,  See  pl  sa 

A  Bbuik.ner.— A  ball  and  so^t  movemmt  on  tin  eaaiera.«tand  ia  very  bad; 
aa  It  i*  hnpoaaible  with  It  to  get  aulHdeut  ateadlncaa.  The  height  should  be, 
BO  that  the  lens  of  the  camera  is  on  a  level  with  the  ey&  2.  Yon  miut 
ln<iuire  at  a  shop  where  such  things  are  sold.   8.  Not  easily. 

IsiEUKK  viT.«  8CELBKi8<tuB  PUBIS.— 1  and  3.  Yes;  If  properly  stopped  down, 
but  not  so  well  as  a  alngie  Ions.  8.  The  afilanatlc  iena.  4.  We  never  heard 
of  the  lens  you  mention.  S.  Wo  have  seen  aome  very  good  plctores  taken 
by  Its  means. 

HxruBULruiTE.— AnsvK^  In  the  present  number. 

Un.  D.  C— Ociatine  paper  will  shortly  lie  advertised  In  our  eolomns.  Wehavo 

never  seen  tho  ambrotype  muslin. 
<»&c.— Cyanide  of  potassium  will  eradicate  silver  stains  ttma  artidas  of  dotblng ; 

and  if  applied  carefully,  and  well  washed  out  Immediately  afterworda,  U 

will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  faliric 
A  CoHSTAST  Bbadbb. — Alabastrine  photograplu  ought  not  to  bde;  see  a 

query  and  explanation  In  a  former  numlt^. 
J.  T.  D. — Your  arrangement  Is  not  ao  good  as  many  which  are  in  common  use. 
A.  C.  S.— The  sh(»ter  the  focus,  the  lus  rauge  required  to  take  picturei  of  a 

small  slxe.   2.  The  ooknir  yon  tend  woud  do  for  aome  pnrposM;  but 

ditferent  coloured  bat^gronaoi  are  required  to  get  the  beat  enecUi  S.  Tlio}'  - 

are  ovei^spoaed. 

W.  Phillips.— We  thbik  the  cause  most  be  owing  to  the  iHvw  having  been 

too  mud)  washed  off  the  plato  before  coating  with  albumen. 
SoLDiBR.— See  a:iBwcr  to  G.  N.  Dunn  In  thia  niunber. 

CuuKK  — We  bdlevc  the  so-called  crystal  vunish,  Ja  a  solution  of  gum  benaoln 
in  lenaoL 

An  Axatrcr.— 1.  Wo  prefer  a  tn-in-lens  itereoBCoplc  camera.   3.  See  tha 

letter  on  tlie  subject  In  our  last  number. 
A.  iL — Instantaneous  photography  is  the  moat  difficult  branch  of  the  art,  and 

can  only  be  succeesfuily  accoinpllihed  by  those  who  have  ocqnlrod  sreat 

osporicnce  In  manipuiattoo.   Of  course  all  tlic  material*  must  be  of  tba  best, 

and  in  perfect  order. 
II.  P.  D,— Try  the  government  signsl  light;  and  bam  It  loose. 
Communications  declined  with  thanks:— J.  Edward. — Amber. — F.  A.  X.  — 

Hypo.-J.  O.  L.-M.  M.  M.— No.  8. 
Hie  Infonnailoii  roquircd  by  tlio  following  oorreipondents  Is  either  aocb  aa 

we  are  unable  lo  give,  or  it  haa  appeared  in  reoont  numbers  of  llie 

" PnoTOCBAPHic  Nbws:"— Paper.- it.  T.  N.— A  Struggler.— Antl-H. ~ 

Printing  Ink— L.  O.  P.— S.  B.  1*— F.  L  T.  S.- A  Correspondent— Aatro.— 

*i*T^r.— C.  D.  11.— Emmet.— A  Pniitier  (No). 
I«  Ttpe:-  ChurtL-^'aper.— ASubscriber.-Viator.— aF.-H.D.— W.E.  a 

— X— G.  E.— J.  S.— An  fT-Memberof  the  CounciL— J.C  T. 

On  accoant  of  the  tmmsnse  number  of  Important  lettera  we  recetre,  we  cannot 
promlae  immediate  answara  to  qweries  of  no  gweral  intereat 


All  editorial  oommonlcatlon*  ihoidd  be  addreaaed  to  Mr.  CaoMna^  «m 
of  Messrs.  Caaaell,  Petter,  and  Qalpln,  La  DeUa  Sauvage  Yard.   Private  lettera 

Ra  the  E^tor,  If  addres*^  to  tf)^^fl5^j^i|M)^5ej(5^^d;'jritp(t'' 
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OCULAR  DEMONSTKAHON   op  M.  NifiPCE'S 

DISCOVERY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  LIGHT. 
We  have  great  jdeaanrein  publisbiiig  the  foUoviag  interat- 
ing  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Abb€  Moigno : — 

**  The  London  Photographic  Society  has  reoeuily  held  ita 
anno&l  meeting  under  the  prendency  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  who  is,  at  the  same  tinut  a  member 
flf  the  Society.  In  the  addreee  delirered  by  tlie  Pre- 
sident, we  remark  Uio  following  pasaage : — *  I  regret  to  hare 
to  inform  you  that  the  hopee  I  gave  you  last  year  hare  not 
been  realised,  and  that  the  cxpcrimente  of  M.  Ni&pce  de  St. 
Victor  hare  not  been  r^ieated  with  aucccas  by  any  English 
coqwrimentaliBt.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Hardwich  and 
aervzal  others  hare  txied  the  e]q>ert(D«it  and  fiokd.   .  . 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hardwioh,  who,  kb  ia  wdl 
known,  has  repeated  the  ezperiments,  has  paaed  them  over 
ia  utter  silence  is  the  new  edition  ci  his  Manual  of  Photo- 
graphic Chemistrj/f  and,  that  he  may  not  be  reproached  with 
this,  he  has  taken  care  to  say  in  his  fs«face : — '  Those  who 
read  the  proceedings  the  French  Photographic  Society  will 
expect  to  find  here  a  r^tumd  of  M.  Ki^pee^a  researchee  on .  a 
new  action  of  light ;  but  the  author,  after  a  careful  compariBon 
of  the  results  witit  those  prerioiuly  obtained  by  Moser  and 
oth»  experimenters,  has  decided  to  leave  the  Bubject  for 
fivthar  inreitigKtion.' 

"Fromtbeee&cta,  and  many  others  that  we  might  quote, 
it  followB  that,  in  England,  the  splendid  experiment,  we  will 
say  more,  the  grand  discovery,  of  M.  Nidpce  de  St.  Victor  is 
asif  it  had  never  been  made.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  victim 
of  an  unfortunate  illusion.  In  this  state  of  things  theywill 
be  grateful  to  us  if  we  relate  what  took  pUce  in  the  labora- 
tory which  M.  Niipce  haa  oonteived  in  tibte  Louvre.  Our 
fiteid  wished  Profeasor  Wheatstone  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  cariooB  ejqperiment  of  his  tube,  photogn^  made 

by  light  which  had  been  stored  up  for  several  months.  Mr. ' 
Wheatstone,  the  illustrious  physicist,  very  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  M.  Nidpce  took  a  tube  containing  a 
pece  of  pasteboard  which  had  been  impregnated  with  tar- 
taric acid,  insolated  fbr  a  lengUi  of  time,  and  rolled  up 
in  it,  in  the  month  <tf  June  last,  and  the  tube  then  hermeti- 
oaHy  ckaed.  He  and  ProfiaMor  Wheatstone  placed  themsdvee 
M.  mSpoe  had  a  diert  of  aensitimd  p^>a-, 
on  which  he  placed  a  piece  of  paper  printed  upon  in  large 
letteiB ;  he  then  opened  the  tube,  holding  it  vertically,  with 
the  orifice  downwards,  and  this  orifice  he  placed  on  the 
ptinted  paper  whit^  covered  the  sensitive  paper ;  the  tube 
was  kA  in  this  ponti<w  for  about  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
whidi  lime  he  removed  h.  The  circle  on  the  ye^et  black- 
ening in  an  its  parts  where  it  was  not  protected  by  the  printed 
letters,  at  once  riubly  manifested  the  action  <^  the  light ; 
the  printed  papw  beiiig  removed,  the  characters  were  found 
to  be  very  neatly  traced  in  white,  or  fisnning  a  native 
proof;  this  n^^ve  was  treated  Uke  (ndinary  natives, 
that  is  to  Bay,  it  was  fixed,  and  Pn^esBor  Wheatstone  pUced 
it  in  his  pcnrkolio,  to  prodooe  it  U&m  the  Boyal  and  Photo- 


graphic Societies ;  a  proof  obtained  by  means  of  light  that 
bad  been  imprisoned  for  six  months.  The  experiment,  there- 
fore, succeeded  perfectly.  Pn^saor  Wheatstone  takes  with 
him  two  tubes,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  oar  hands  on  the 
7th  Fetoury,  1858,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  other  closed 
in  the  mtmth  of  June  last,  like  that  which  was  so  efficadous 
under  his  inq>ectioD,  and  he  will  himself  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  London  before  his  illustrious  coUeagues,  who  will 
not  then  retain  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  persistent  activity  of  the  light. 

"  In  short,  every  one  may  succeed  whenerer  he  wishes  if  he 
operates  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  very  white  piece 
of  pasteboard,  ateep  it  a  sufficient  time  in  tartaric  add,  or 
ia  nitrate  of  oranium;  the  tartaric  acid  succeeds  best  and  is* 
Quwe  oortujL ;  ffi^oae  the  pasteboaHl  to  the  dbnot  light  of 
thesnn;  leave  it  to  saturate  itaelf  with  light;  yon  may  con- 
clude that  this  satorafcton  is  suffldoit  when  a  drop  of  nitrate 
of  silver  blackens  instantaneously  on  contact  with  the  paste- 
board ;  then  take  it,  roll  it,  enclose  it  in  a  tube  of  tinned 
iron  ;  close  the  tube  with  solder,  and  preserve  it  if  you  will, 
indefinitely.  You  will  thus  always  have  a  provision  of  light 
ready  for  such  experiments  as  tiiat  of  which  FroCEMtr 
Wheatstone  was  a  witnesB." 

Since  touucribing  the  above,  we  have  been  &voured  by 
Professor  Wheatstone  with  the  pctnre  taken  in  the  manner 
described,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  the  printed  paper 
used  as  a  negative  is  reproduced  oa  the  sensitised  paper,  is 
perfectly  surprising.  The  action  of  the  light,  or  whatever 
it  may  prove  to  be  (for  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that 
it  is  li^t  that  produces  the  effect)  is  so  energetic,  that  it 
extends  b^md  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  while 
the  edge  preserves  the  aenaitive  papra  from  the  action  of  ita 
Oonteuts  on  tiia  paper  Immediately  beneath  it,  a  portion  of 
the  negative  which  ia  outside  it  ib  darkened. 

We  have  also  to  announce  another  remarkable  diacovny 
of  the  same  distinguished  foreigner.  Having  prepared  a 
paper  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  he  placed 
a  negative  upon  it  and  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  {ointiug  frame,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
action  of  radiant  heat ;  the  result  answered  his  e]q>6otationB. 
We  have  before  us  pictures  obtained  by  him  by  these  means, 
which  are  very  distinot,  even  to  the  extent  of  reproducing 
legibfy  the  inscription  around  a  shield.  We  shall  give  a 
translation  ot  M.  Ni^pee's  paper  in  our  next  number,  if  it 
reaches  us  in  time. 

While  on  the  subject  of  M.  Ni^pce's  experiments,  we  may 
mention  that  Frofeasw  Wheatstone  has  brought  with  him  to 
England  specimenB  of  ]^otograt^  printed  in  different 
colours,  as  described  in  M.  Ni^pce's  memoir,  published  in 
the  "Fbotoob&fhxo  News,"  of  the  10th  Decembo^  d  last 
yeu.  They  have  an  extronely  pretty  iqipearance,  uid  are 
as  dear  and  sharp  as  possible.  The  most  b^ntiAil  is  one  of 
a  reddish- brown  colour,  which,  while  it  gives  an  agree- 
able tint  to  the  picture,  allows  it  to  retain  pofect  whiteoees 
in  certain  parts  of  it,  as  intiie^fgft|>^^jt{^  ^i^ioM^^m. 
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THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  BILL  AS  IT  AFFECTS 

FHOTOGBAPHEBS. 
Fbom  the  Dumber  of  leUos  we  have  reocdved  frtm 
■[xnidKitB,  exjvening  Uwir  fears  that  Berioni  ofafltackairill  be 
thrown  in  the  vajr  of  tiidr  parchaong  some  of  the  chemicals 
required  m.;[^iot(^;rsphic  mampolationB,  in  the  event  of  the 
Bill,  iotroduoed  into  the  House  of  Ccamnons  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Walpole,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Ijoid  John  Manners, 
ptmag  into  a  law,  we  think  it  as  well  to  state  that  their 
fears  are  grouodlesB. 

The  Bill  propceee  that  Tenders  oi  cwtain  poiaons,  including 
aome  used  in  photographio  operationa,  sbonld  be  o(nnpeUed 
to  obeerre  certain  fbnu  in  vending  Hkon,  hot  these  in  no 
d^ree  affect  the  pnrchaaer.  l^ete  is  no  clause  which  says 
that  the  vendor  shall  be  a  chemist,  consequently  those  who 
Bell  other  photographic  chemicals  may  sell  the  poisons 
specified  also;  and,  inasmuch  as  every  phot(^;rapher  must  be 
personally  known  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  vendors  of 
these  chemicala,  it  follows  that  he  will  obtain  what  he  re- 
quires with  the  same  facility  as.  heretofore.  The  only 
pdrsom  among  as  who  may  experience  a  tittle  annoyanoe  in 
getting  the  poisonous  chemicals  specified,  are  b^^ers  who 
may  not  be  personally  known  to  the  Taidor,'in  which  case 
they  will  have  to  get  a  witness,  of  full  age,  who  is  known  to 
him  ;  and  also  photographers  who  are  under  age,  who  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  them  under  any  circumBtancea. 
Clause  6  runs  thus : —  , 

"  No  person  shall  sell  any  p<nson  to  any  perwm  who  is  unknown 
to  the  person  selling  the  poison,  unless  the  sate  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness  of  full  age  who  is  known  to  the  person 
selling  the  poison,  and  to  whom  tiie  purchaser  is  known ;  and  no 
person  shall  sell  any  poisons  to  any  person  other  than  a  penon 

Now,  as  a  very  huge  number  of  ^lott^praphers  are  under 
fall  age,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  BiU  be  psjased  as  it  stands 
at  present,  it  will  compel  these  to  evade  the  law,  a  thing 
which  might  be  aooom^shed  vhbSj  oiougfa,  but  which,  for 
manifBSt  reasons,  woold  be  highly  6l>jectionable.  What  we 
wonld  snggest,  thwefiore,  is,  %ha.i  a  clause  should  be  added  to 
the  BiU,  endbUng  vendon  of  photographic  cheaiicala  to  sell 
any  of  ihe  poitons  included  n  sdudtde  A  to  peraont  toAom 
they  kaow  to  beet^agedin  the  practke  <^  photography^  even 
whin  tAev  are  itnoer  age. 

The  fulowing  dauseisthatwhidichi^afiectBpnTahaBeis 
geiunlly: — 

"  Every  pmnm  who  sells  any  poison  shall  forthwith,  and 
before  the  delivery  or  the  same,  entra  or  cause  to  be  entered,  in 
a  Uca  and  regular  manner,  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  kept  for 
such  purpose,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act 
or  to  the  uke  effect,  the  following  particulars  of  and  in  relation  to 
such  sale ;  (that  is  to  say,}  the  di^  of  the  sale  and  deliveiy  and 
the  name  and  quantity  the  pcnson  sold,  together  wiui  the 
name,  surname,  place  of  abode,  and  condition  or  occupatioa  of 
the  purchaser,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  poisoD  is  required ; 
which  particulars,  so  1^  as  they  are  not  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  seller,  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  inquire 
into  of  the  purchaser,  before  the  ddivery  of  the  poison ;  and  in 
every  c>se  before  the  delivery  of  the  poison  such  entries  shall 
be  signed  by  the  seller  and  by  the  porchaser,  and  (where  the 
sale  is  requ&ed  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  witness)  also  by 
the  witness,  who  shall  add  his  place  of  abode." 

There  is  another  poeaible  grievance,  and  that  is in  the 
event  of  a  photograpner  travelling  about  the  country  taking 
pictures,  as  many  hundreds  do  in  the  summer  months,  being 
out  of  one  of  the  poisons  enumerated  in  the  BiU,  say 
cyanide  of  potassium,  fi>r  example;  although  this  may  be 
absolutely  essential  fbr  tiie  continuance  tk  hu  operations,  he 
will  be  nnaUe  to  obtuu  it,  andthewhoteend  andum  of  Us 
jamnex  l>e  entirely  deAatod.  This  diffioolty  would  abo  be 
obviated  by  the  modifleatitm  saggeated  above. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.*  *  " 

BT  HU.    DAVANHE   AMD   A.  GIRAKD. 

ON  SENsmstNQ — (continued). 
On  the  Pre$ervatioH  of  Sentitiaed  SheeU.—Ji  the  different 
causes  we  have  pused  in  review  exercise  remarkable  influ- 
ences on  the  definitive  value  of  the  proof— influences  which 
the  phottwnpher  ought  always  to  Dear  in  mind — ^tbere  is 
another  emct  which  should  fix  his  attention  in  the  hij^heet 
degree:  we  allude  to  the  altwation  which  the  poeitiva 
paperst  prepared  with  nitnte  of  silver  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  undergo,  in  a  variable,  but  g«ierally  very  short, 
period  of  time — an  alteration  which  rapidly  renders  them 
unfit  for  the  production  of  a  pcoo^.  Eveiybody  knows  that 
sheets  thus  prepared  can  only  be  ^flserved  a  few  days  even 
in  darkness. 

Positive  papers  preparedly  peeoliar  methoda — those  with 
the  cfaromates,  for  example— not  present  this  inoonveni> 
ence  to  the  same  extent;  th^  remain  very  much  longer  with- 
out altmtton :  bnt,  indq>endent  of  the  drawback,  that  their 
use  requires  a  fresh  apfrentieeship  on  the  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher, they  have  mme  of  them  hitherto  given  such  admir- 
able results  as  the  papers  prepared  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  alteration  we  allude  to  does  not  always  manifest  itaelf 
with  the  same  intensity ;  it  varies  with  papers  of  differoit 
manu&cture ;  it  varies  even  with  sheets  of  the  same  origin. 
Let  us  first  examine  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this  alteration. 
In  the  preceding  part  of  our  article,  we  have  shown  that  the 
Burfiice  of  the  sensitised  paper  was  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
two  very  distinct  bodies — the  insoluble  cmoride  of  silver, 
and  the  soluble  nitrate  of  silver,  em^OTed  in  great  excess, 
and  remaining  free  on  this  aurftoe.  We  have  shown,  more- 
over, that  bouL  the  one  and  the  other  were  reqnisite  for  the 
production  a  good  frotd,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  . 
conditimi  of  thdr  exiatiDg  on  the  same  diaet  that  efibcta  of 
rdief  could  be  obtained  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  half-tones,  tf> 
which  photc^graphers  attach  so  much  importance. 

The  existenco  of  these  two  different  bodies  on  the  surftce 
of  t^  senutive  sheet,  naturally  led  ns  to  examine  if  both  <k 
them  intervened  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  alteration,  or  if 
one  alone  was  the  cause.  Experiment  has  shown  us  the 
truth  of  this  latter  supposition  ;  and  we  have  found  that,  a 
sheet  of  sensitised  paper  -being  divided  into  two  portions — 
the  one  remaining  in  its  normal  condition,  the  other  well 
washed,  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  excess  of  free  nitrate — that 
the  latter  portion,  which  then  contained  nothing  hut  an 
insoluble  chloride,  retained  its  qualities  in  darkness  for  an 
indefinite  pmod,  without  undtfgoin^  any  alteration :  as  to 
the  other  half— that  is  to  say,  that  which  contained  an  exoeea 
of  free  nitrate — it  b^[an  to  change  after  the  lapse  of  a  tew 
hours,  and  after  three  or  four  days  was  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Besides,  this  preaervatiTe  fiumlty  oi  the  chtoride  q£  ailvflr 
remains  constant,  bowevor  the  papers  may  be  cha^jod  with 
this  compoimd.  IhoB,  in  a  series  of  expwiments  which 
lasted  fourteen  days,  we  have  seen  the  parts  of  a  sheet  which 
contained  an  excess  of  free  nitrate  become  tinted  at  the  end 
of  a  few  hours,  and  deepen  rapidly ;  while  the  other  parts, 
prepared  on  salt  batim  o£  2,  6,  and  10  per  cent.,  which  con- 
sequently were  lu^hly  charged  with  chi(aide,  ftaed  from  the 
access  of  free  nitrate  by  washing,  were  preserved  all  this 
time  without  any  trace  of  alteration. 

It  seems,  then,  from  this  £act,  that  we  may  easily  find  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  sensitised 
papers  in  preparing  them  with  chloride  of  silver  alone,  either 
by  washing  them  after  the  nitrate  bath,  or,  on  removing 
them  fKnn  this  bath,  by  passing  them  in  a  solution  of  asoluble 
chloricb,  which  would  convert  all  the  free  nitrate  in  ezoen 
into  an  insoluble  choride  of  rilver.  We  do  not  beUeve,  how- 
ever, that  this  process  would  be  appUcable ;  we  should  obtain 
in  this  way,  indeed,  papas  which  would  retain  thmr  quth" 
ties  without  alteration,  but  they  would  be  unsuited  for  givinff 
pictures  d  a  hi^  qiiali^.    We  havediown,  in  fact,  and 
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eneijr  i^iobigiapher  hta  had  the  (niptHrtdni^  of  verifyinff  the 
&ct  for  himaeu,  that  {owA  witn  ehloride  of  bItot  aioue, 
witixrat  free  nitrate,  vere  always  bad  and  inctnnplete. 

It  is  tiierefore  dear  that  the  alteration  of  ^tontiTe  V^vtn 
in  darkneae,  is  dtto  Id  the  action  of  the  free  nitrate  of  BiVer 
on  the  (»f;aiuc  mattere  wliich  form  the  body  of  the  paper. 
Secondary  causes  may  accelerate  its  activity:  thos,  the 
alteration  wiU  be  bo  much  the  more  rapid,  as  the  nitrate  may 
hare  been  employed  more  concentrated,  the  degree  of  its 
penetration  into  the  body  of  the  paper  greater,  the  time  of 
contact  more  prolonged,  and,  finally,  according  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  size  used  to  combine  with  the  nitrate  <»f  silver ; 
circtunBtancee,  all  of  which  our  previous  reeearchee,  joined  to 
the  obBervation  that  the  free  nitrate  is  alone  the  caose  of 
alteration,  render  easy  of  explanation. 

In  &ct,  if  the  nitrate  of  sUrer  is  more  concentarated,  the 
sheet  will  contain,  as  we  have  deinoostrated,  more  free 
nitrate*  and  hence  be  msm  sraceptiUe  of  altraataon.  Hthe 
Imgth  <rf  the  pose  on  the  hatii  hiu  been  greater  than  nsoal, 
tin  canae  and  effect  will  be  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  ^e 
richer  the  salt  bath,  the  les  free  nitrate  there  wiU  be,  and 
the  leas  ^  tendent^of  the  paper  to  change. 

(To  be  e<mivuud.) 


.  COLLODION. 

BT    F.    C.  DUCHOCHOI8. 

GoixODioM  is  a  solution  of  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  <^  ether 
and  alcdiol,  to  which  is  added,  for  phot(^[raiduo  operations, 
a  small  quanti^  of  soluble  iodide,  of  bromide,  and  some- 
lames  also  of  chloride. 

In  principle,  the  ether  gives  the  solitlity  of  the  collodion 
film,  and  the  alcohol  adds  to  its  sensitivenen,  and  to  the 
softness  of  the  proof,  by  destroying  the  tenacity  that  the 
ether  gives ;  however,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  force  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol,  for  a  little  solid,  glutinous,  and  unequal 
mm  will  be  the  reaolt.  The  presence  of  alcohol  is  also 
necessary  to  dissolve  ^be  pyroxyline,  iodide,  or  Iwomide, 
which  are  insdaUe  in  abBOlute  ether,  and  to  prevent  a  too 
quick  evaporatitm  of  the  collodion  that  opposes  the  forma* 
tion  of  an  equal  film,  tree  from  Btriie. 

If  the  amount  of  alcohol  employed  to  prepare  the  collo- 
dion is  too  small,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  instead 

bdng  formed  in  the  body  of  the  film,  are  entirely  formed 
npon  its  snr&ce,  and  easily  washed  away.  The  same  effect 
is  also  produced  by  a  too  weak  silver  bath ;  and,  if  it  is  con- 
centrated enough,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  minims 
of  acetic  acid  even  when  the  bath  is  not  alkaline,  and  does 
not  give  any  reduction;  the  acid  in  that  case  appears  to 
heh)  to  accelerate  the  combination  of  the  iodide  and  bromide 
with  siWer.  Sometimes,  alao,  a  collodion  prepared  with 
iodide  of  ammonium  produces  the  same  kind  imperfec- 
tion ;  tiien  the  addition  oi  a  few  drops  of  water  is  often  a 
good  remedy. 

To  prepare  photographic  ocdkxiion,  nentral  and  anhydrous 
sol^uric  ether  only  must  be  emplOTed,  ocmtaining  little 
alcohol,  and  newly  cuitilled  from  potash,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  free  from  oxidation,  and  from  that  peculiar  property, 
irluch  it  acquiree  long  keeiong,  of^  decomposing  the 
metallic  or  allcaline  iodide  and  oromide  of  the  coUmion. 
The  alcohol  must  be  very  concentrated,  and  well  purified 
from  any  essential  oils  which  destroy  the  sensitiveneea  of  the 
preparations.  However,  its  specific  gravity  ought  not  to  be 
over  0'809,  for  an  anhydrous  collodion  is  far  Tees  sensitive 
than  when  it  conttuns  a  little  water,  2  or  3  per  cent. ;  a 
larger  quantity  will  give  a  collodion  not  very  fluid,  and  a 
wavy  fihn,  liable,  after  fixing,  to  tear  or  peel  off  In  drying. 
The  proportion  of  alcohol  and  the  quantity  of  ^^rroxyline 
vary  according  to  the  temperature;  the  mffhcff  it  is,  the 
more  the  quantity  alcohol  augments — theTowtt  it  is,  tlie 
laiver  must  be  the  proportion  of  pyroxyline.  The  dose  of 
iodide  in  the  ebUodion  most  be  proportioned  in  sneh  a 
manner  that  tiie  sensitiaed  film  presents,  by  transparency, 
a  deep  opal  tioloar,  throngh  which  it  is  imposrible  to  road, 


althoDgh  it  is  eaaij  penetrable  to  light;  for  an  opaque 
film  is  not  voy  smsitive,  and  gives  prey  proo&  (too  equu) ; 
on  the  contruy,  a  film  too  utile  iodised  ffives  too  much 
vigour  (contrast).  In  good  cmditions  the  oulodion  wfrntains 
about  one  per  cent,  of  iodine  combined  witii  a  mMallifl 
or  alkaline  base.  If  a  lovmide  is  onplqved,  ita  additafn 
does  not  affect  sensibly  the  proportion  of  iodide,  and  the 
quantity  varids,  accordmg  to  the  effect  required,  from  1'6  to 
1*2  of  bromide  for  one  of  iodide. 

The  thickness  of  tlie  collodion  depends  on  ita  preparation 
and  the  manner  of  bringing  out  the  picture.  With  a  collo- 
dion prepared  only  with  iodide,  and  but  little  iodised,  or  in 
developing  with  mrrogallic  add,  thin  films  are  prefsrable ; 
those  a  littie  thick  give  better  results,  and  more  intense 
natives,  with  a  collodion  bromo-iodised,  or  when  the  sul- 

Shate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  the  devdoper  used.  The 
ensity  of  collodion  depends  also  on  the  size  of  the  glasses 
to  coat— the  lai^fer  they  are,  the  thinner  ought  to  be  the 
collodion,  since  the  evi^Ksation  being  more  considerable 
on  a  larsier  surfiwe  ibui  a  small  one,  the  collodion  leaves 
necesBaiiTy  a  thicker  film.  The  progreasive  deKnnpoataon 
of  collodion  is  detormined  1^  the  scidolatioa  of  the  ether 
resulting  from  its  oxidation  in  contact  with  Ihe  oxygen  of 
the  air,  or  with  a  powerful  oxidiung  base,  such  as  potash, 
soda,  ammonia — either  if  they  are  in  excess  in  the  iodide 
and  bromide,  or  even  in  combination  with  them.  It  is  alao 
to  be  observed,  that  these  bases  react  equally  on  the  alcohol, 
and  deoompoee  it.  On  pyroxyline  the  action  of  the  aUudies 
is  very  powerful ;  it  is  partly  decomposed ;  the  coUodion  be- 
comes very  fluid,  and  gives  a  thinner  film,  like  rotten  collo- 
dion, often  opaque,  and  with  less  and  less  body.  The  acidu- 
lation  of  the  ether  determines  the  decomposition  of  the 
iodide  ;  iodine  is  set  free,  reacts  on  t^e  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  gives  birth  to  new  compounds  (iodoform,  hydriodic,  and 
iodic  acid,  &c.),  -which  l»inga  about  the  compete  detcajora- 
tion  of  the  collodion. 

By  way  of  dewnnpoationf  the  collodion  loses  ita  flnidi^ 
(if  |ffepared  with  alkaline  compounds),  and  forms  a 
thinner^  having  less  body  and  powdery,  and  gives  more  in- 
tense and  vigorous  proofe — a  property  that  it  loaee  after- 
wards, and  becomes  less  and  less  sensitive.  The  insensitive- 
ness  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  iodic  acid, 
at  the  time  of  rendering  sensitive,  is  transformed  in  the  body 
of  the  film  to  iodate  of  silver ;  it  may  also  be  explained  by  the 
formaion  of  nitric  acid,  which  takes  place  every  time  that  free 
iodine,  iodic,  and  hydriodic  acidsare  in  contact  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  augmentation  of  intensity  would  be  in  part  the 
result,  according  to  Mr.  Hardwich,  of  the  formation  of  an 
oif;anic  compound(formed  by  decomposition  of  the  pyroxyline 
in  presence  of  alkaline  iodine*)  containing  some  elements  of 
the  OTTo^line  combined  with  a  bascj  and  having  properties, 
like  those  of  sugar,  to  fiwm  organic  compoonda  with  tiie 
salts  of  iilver,  rednced  by  light,  Aocarding  to  Mr.  Max- 
well Lyte,  that  would  be  owing  to  the  jffesence  of  nitrous 
eth»,  finined  by  tiie  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  mechanicsJIy 
held  in  the  fibres  of  the  pyro^line :  and  it  would  not  be  un- 
likely, that  this  augmentaticm  of  intennty  and  vigoor  would 
be  abo  determined  by  some  acetate  resulting  l£rough  the 
decomposition  of  the  iodide,  which  leaves  the  base  u  jve- 
sence  of  the  acetic  acid  of  the  ether.  The  same  causes 
whidi  produce  the  decomposition  of  the  iodides,-  produce 
also  that  of  the  bromides,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  col- 
lodion rendered  so  much  more  active  by  it — as  free  bromine 
reacts  on  ether  and  alcohol  more  quickly  than  iodine  in 
fbrming  like  compounds. 

The  metallic  iodides  and  bromides,  as  well  as  the  alkaline, 
are  decomposed  in  the  collodion  either  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  ether  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  the  acid  in  excess  in  the 
pyro^line,  or  by  reacticm  of  the  ether  on  the  metal;  for  it 
is  wdl  estabUshed,  that  not  only  do  potassium,  sodium, 

*  !■  It  not  the  klkallna  bsM  that  ftanu  tUi  orfnie  comiMNnid  1  If  ts  n 
pUlD  collodkm,  modified  by  ammmila,  nid  a  few  da^  okC  mm  lotHda  in 
■Mod,  KM  •btdni  fmmcdtaMj  «  photograpMe  collodliM^IWTinr  the  mbertv 
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IwriniD,  axidne  in  diBer,  bat  that  aome  metalv  audevgo  the 
same  effect  in  preaenoe  of  the  air.  The  deltqueacrat  metallie 
iodides  and  brranides  afe  not  generallj  very  stable,  and  are 
eaadj  altered  by  the  air  and  daanpnees  (such  are  Uie  iodides 
and  bromudeB  of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  &c.),  and  give  a 
ooUodion  which  does  not  keep  as  veil  as  with  other  metallic 
iodides.  It  must  be  also  remarked  that,  contrary  to  the 
alkaline,  these  iodides  and  bromides,  and  even  those  of 
cadmium  (which  produce  the  moet  unalterable  ooUodioos), 
produce  a  thickening  of  the  collodion,  giving  a  more  or  less 
wavy  film,  before  any  apparent  decomposition  takes  place. 

The  collodion  Ib  more  quickly  decomposed  by  iodide  of 
iron  than  by  any  other  metallic  iodide;  it  thickens  in  a 
little  time,  and  becomes  like  a  jelly  in  Cwo  or  three  days  if 
the  proportion  of  iodide  of  iron  is  lar^e.  It  is  -at  least 
wortny  of  remaA,  that  tiie  pi^nayline  is  rapidly  altered  in 
s  collodion  prettied  with  pure  iodine;  this  seems  to  twnfinn 
that  ibearj  which  adnuts  that,  like  the  proto-salta  of  inm, 
hydriodic  acid  reacts  on  pyioxyline,  and  regenerates  tiie 
ceQnkse.  Heat  hastens  toe  decompositdon  a£  collodioiis: 
The  action  of  light  has  been  studied  by  M.  Tiflfereau,  who 
observes,  that  a  collodion  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  during  one  to  three  days  acquires  great  fluidity  and 
senntireness,  and  is  able  to  give  instanbtncous  proofs  even 
in  an  unpropitious  condition  of  light,  but  that  it  afterwards 
loses  these  properties,  and  becomes  worthless  in  a  few  days. 

Conclusions. — A.  In  the  preparation  of  photographic 
coHodions — 1.  To  employ  ether  and  alcohol  wrfecUy  neu- 
tral, and  newly  distilled  on  caustic  potash.  2.  To  neutralise, 
hj  washing  with  very  weak*  araraoniacal  water,  the  acid 
that  the  pyroxyUne  may  retain  between  its  fibres,  and  to 
dissolve  it  only  at  the  moment  of  preparing  the  photographic 
collodion.  3.  To  ke^  the  collodion  in  vell-ocvked  bottles 
without  emptyinff,  and  sheltered  from  light  and  too  great 
heat  4.  When  uie  collodion  assumes  a  cobratioii,  taming 
to  red,  to  put  in  it  some  thin  peces  of  pore  cadmiara,  to 
Yrtiich  the  iodine  and  bromine  combine  in  proportion  as  they 
are  set  free. 

B.  For  very  fluid  collodions,  to  iodise  with  alkaline  iodide 
and  bromide.  This  collodion  will  not  keep  a  long  time ;  but 
when  the  decomposition  is  not  very  advanced,  it  will  work 
as  well  as  any  other. 

C.  To  obtain  a  collodion,  giving  a  powdery,  rotten  film,t 
as  required  for  dry  proceases,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia : 
the  decomposition  of  the  pynn^line  bdng  very  rapid,  the 
collodion  will  be  worthless  in  a  week  or  two  even  with  a 
little  amount  of  alkali. 

D.  To  prepare  very  stable  collodion : — 1.  To  laroseribe 
any  alkaline  iodide  and  bromide,  especially  those  containing 
an  excess  of  base  and  the  iodide  <tt  aminoninm,  which,  by 
ita  instability,  letuni  always  iodine  and  leleases  ammonia ; 
to  prefer  metallic  iodides  and  bmnideB,  witili  the  exoeptioa 
of  those  of  iron.  The  iodide  and  brondde  of  oadmiom  gire 
the  most  stable  and  quick  collodion. 


ISSTAWIANEOV8  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  G.  A.  SBELET,  ESQ. 

For  ordinary  photographic  works  no  more  sensitive  prepa- 
rations than  those  commonly  employed  are  needed,  mist 
persons  who  sit  for  a  portrait  .can  keep  still  ten  or  twenty 
wcondB.  Photographic  efiects  are  more  ander  oar  ccmtrol, 
and  otherwise  more  satisfactOTy,  when  the  time  of  exposure 
is  eaoly  counted. 

Tet  erery  photogra^iher,  at  some  time,  feels  the  want  of 
a  more  rapid  and  co^n  process  than  any  now  in  use.  For 
movine  objects,  as  in  a  sea  or  cloud  view,  the  common 
methods  do  not  answer  well,  and  eqoecially  for  taking  por- 
traits of  children  or  nervoos  persona,  we  want  to  mue  an 
impression  instantaneously. 

*  A  too  itrong  alkaline  Bohitlon  will  render  tbo  pyioxyllno  Ituolublc 
t  Old  brown  collodloivi,  pn-pwed  with  Alkaline  lodU*,  poMCM  auch 
propcTtleii. 


Collodion,  prepared  with  iodide  of  iroD,  has  been  found  to 
be  tiie  most  sensitiTe  of  all  photographic  preparatkme.  Such 
collodion,  however,  has  not  come  into  geneoid  use,  from  the 
fact  that  the  l:Ath,  after  the  dipping  of  two  or  time  {dates, 
becomes  unfit  for  use ;  the  collodion  also  deteriorates  more 
rapidly  than  any  other.  If  these  objections  to  the  use  of 
iodide  of  iron  can  be  removed  or  obviated,  it  would  soon 
come  into  favour.  The  following  {dan  I  ooDsider  a  fair 
solution  of  the  problem : — 

The  derangement  of  the  bath  cannot  be  prevented,  but  if 
its  good  qualities  can  be  immediately  restored  after  the 
derangement,  our  purpose  is  eficct<kl.  For  a  method  of 
recovering  the  bath,  expose  the  nitrate  of  ulver  solution  in 
a  colourless  glass  bottle,  to  the  sunlight.  The  theory  is 
evident.  By  the  action  of  light,  the  nitrate  of  silver  deetroya 
and  predpitatea  the  ii^uriona  matter.  When  the  opmtaoa 
is  complete  the  solutifHi  is  perfectly  colourleas,  and  devoid  of 
smell.  Tba  time  leqaired  for  the  exposure  would  evidentlj 
depend  upon  tiie  condition  of  the  bath  and  intenrity  of  the 
lignt.  If  the  impure  bath  is  ahready  acid,  it  should  be  made 
neutral  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  before  die  exposure. 

In  this  case  the  remedy  of  exposure  to  light  is  peculiariy 
prompt.  The  rectifying  the  bath  may  not  require  more 
than  ten  minutes,  wlien  it  is  again  fit  for  use.  It  would  be 
advisable  in  many  cases  to  have  two  or  even  three  bath 
solutions,  so  that  while  one  is  being  restored  another  will  be 
in  working  condition.  To  lessen  the  expense,  the  bath- 
holder  may  be  very  narrow,  so  as  to  cover  tiie  plate  with  a 
Email  quantity  of  solution.  Aa  to  the  collodion,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  stock  of  plain  collodion  should  be  kept  on 
hand,  well  settled,  and  that  only  a  small  qoutity  be  aensi- 
tised  at  the  same  time. 


Critical  ^ff&m. 

The  Panorama  t^Luflnuno  in  tie  FKologra^iiie  SxMKUo». 

Since  we  wrote  our  notice  of  the  Photographic  Societj^i 
Exhibition,  there  has  been  added  to  it  a  most  interesting  lad 

clever  Photographic  Panorama  of  Lucknow,  together  with  some 
other  photographic  landscapes  and  portraits. 

or  all  the  panoramas  we  have  seen,  taken  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect.  The  copies  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition,  wo  may 
state^  however,  are  by  no  means  sueh  clear  impressions  as  we 
have  neen  trom  the  same  set  of  negatives.  One  thing  irfaich 
must  strike  every  one  who  looks  at  these  photographs  is,  tiie 
great  uniformity  of  tone,  which  is  so  perceptible  throngnout 
the  pictures.  Not  only  is  there  great  effect  produced  in  looking 
at  these  pictures  as  a  whole,  hut  closer  inspeotitm  only  reveals 
new  beauties.  In  many  puts  of  this  photograph,  one  is  almost 
led  to  think  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  panoramic  picture,  ns  there 
are  such  prett?  Uttle  patehes  octrees  and  shzulw  clustering  here 
and  there.  Aa  an  arobitectural  photogr^tb,  the  panoramio 
view  of  the  EMser  Bagh  is  most  interesting:  we  are  infimned 
that  this  large  photograph,  though  representing  an  immenso 
area,  is  only  of  a  portion  of  the  building  which  constitutes  one 
palaoe.   If  this  is  a  portion,  what  must  be  the  whole  ? 

To  ^et  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  splendour  of  Eastern  palaces; 
of  which  we  have  read  so  much — not  only  in  fairy  tales,  but  in 
the  more  interesting  contributions  of  "our  own  special  Corre- 
spondent," we  would  advise  anybody  to  go  and  see  this  photo- 
graph; it  strangely  contrasts  with  the  blotched  and  iMurred 
copy  which  Mr.  fnth  exhibited  of  Curo.  The  other  IndiaD 
views  are  of  a  highly  jaundiced  tone ;  this,  perhapi^  is  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  varnish  on  th«n.  Of  the  portraits— wa 
cannot  say  much,  ^ey  strike  us  as  being  very  muoh  like  the 
well-known  series  of  Crimean  photographs  by  Penton.  Tha 
landscapes  are  very  cleverly  executed ;  and  the  sites  are  most 
artistically  selected.  "  The  great  Emambara  of  Ashnifoodowkh,'* 
is  a  very  beautifiil  photograph ;  and  has  many  poiota  about  it 
of  photographic  as  well  as  historic  interest.  Many  of  theea 
views,  we  understand,  aro  by  Robertson;  who  is  at  pxesent 
engaged  in  taking  photographic  piotures  of  the  most  tntmesting 
Roenes  and  places  oonnected  with  the  waBftrflndia-  _  ]  ^ 
Digitized  byVjXJOQlC 
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Stereotecpic  Fmim  t»  tit  Xortk  oflhiglamd,  and  i»  Walea.~-Bj 

MesBn.  OaLE  uid  Edob,  Pnst(Hi.  . 
Thbsb  gentlemeD  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  artietic,  Tor  the  very 
excellent  series  of  viewa  they  hare  published.  They  consist  of 
En^ish  hike  scenery,  Welch  landscapes,  and  English  ruins. 
Of  the  quality  of  these  slides  there  cannot  be  two  opinions; 
they  are  dear,  well  defined,  uid,  in  nuny  cases,  T«ry  biilliaat. 
Fttnu^  mm  only  &uH  that  ohi  be  m^d  against  thffim  is,  a 
slight  reddishneH  of  tone.  In  Kme  instances  tbii  is  more 
agreeable  than  otherwise;  but,  generally  spcalcing,  \re  should 
prefer  the  red  a  little  more  subdued.  "  The  Dungeon  Ghyll, 
Langdale  Pikee,  Westmoreland,*'  is  a  most  vivid  and  beautifbl 
pietura.  "  Near  Stock,  Gbyll  Fcwoe,  Ambleside,"  is  a  wonderful 
BpedmMi  of  cleu-  printing ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  exhibits  a 
great  amount  of  detail  la  the  folia|;e,  while  tho  water,  as  it 
roU8  over  the  rodiy  bed  of  the  river,  is  caufcht  with  great  aud 
strikiag  fiirce.  But  of  the  lake  8C6ne^  tiie  best  is  "  Bydal 
Water,  with  Hartley  Coleridge's  Home  and  Nab  Soar  in  the 
batdcground."  The  rondering  of  the  water  in  the  picture  is 
rwlly  beautiful,  while  Uie  background  is  dear  and  distinct ;  the 
whole  picture  seems,  as  it  were,  the  very  embodiment  of 
tranqmllity.  In  giving  a  happy  illustration  of  "  The  brook  that 
brawiB  along  the  wood,"  Messrs.  Ogle  and  Edge  have  boMi 
enuomtty  soooessful  in  the  selection  of  a  spot  that  exactly 
r«|ffMenta  the  idea.  It  is  a  oharming  little  picture.  We  wiu 
nak  go  Into  particulars  with  regard  to  the  other  dides  before 
ua;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  views  of  Tintam,  Sievaulx,  and 
Fountains  ikbhey,  are  done  in  a  manner  that  would  bear 
oompariaon  with  Bedford's  best  and  h^ieet  views.  Of  all  the 
views  we  have  ever  seen  of  "^Tintem  Abbey,"  we  have  no 
hesitation  iu  saying  that  the  View  from  "  The  -North  Aisle, 
looking  West"  ^o.  4),  is  one  of  the  best.  It  gives  the 
speotalor  audi  an  idea  «  4Utaiice,  and  impresses  him  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  building  in  a  manner  that  cannot  easily  be 
irn^fen.  This  suies  containg  the  most  choice  and  beautiAil 
views  that  we  have  seen.  They  are  very  artistic;  and  tho 
selection  of  sites  has  been  most  carelUl  and  judidons. 


ftBUmOHB  AST>  HABMONT  OF  COLOUB8. 

Wb  h»T0  been  opeaking  hitherto  simply  of  the  oontoasta  of 
oomplanentBcy  hues  and  the  hamKmjr  resulting  therafrnn. 
Thwa  an,  hoirerar,  other  eontnuto  pertaining  to  theae 

oompkmentary  relationSraTiang  out  of  the  effect  of  coloura 
in  n^i^aid  to  penqKCtive,  ckiaroscura^  and  wacmth  or  coWnees. 

In  relation  to  perBpectiTe^  blue,  which  is  the  least  positiTe 
of  the  primary  colours,  is  celled  most  retiring  colour,  as 
it  neeaes  most  from  the  ^e,  and  ia  the  beet  re^Hreeentatire 
of  distance ;  whilst  orange,  its  c<miplanaitary,  is  the  moat 
advandng  colour.  The  student  may  easily  convince  himself 
of  the  fact  of  these  characteristiics  by  placing  an  object 
coloured  blue  and  another  coloured  orange,  I»th  colours 
having  the  &me  relative  intensity,  side  by  side,  and  then 
retiring  frcon  them  to  some  distance ;  he  will  find  that  the 
bine  is  much  the  soonest  lost  to  the  eye  and  mingled  with 
the  distance,  whilst  the  orange  at  the  same  time  is  vivid  and 
distinct,  liie  same  characteristics  wiU,  of  course,  pertain 
to  the  compound  colonrs  which  arc  moat  nearly  allied  to 
these  reraeotin  hues.  As  refsards  black  and  vhite  in  this 
respect,  Uack  is  the  most  letiting,  white  the  inoat  advancing. 

In  rapBCt  to  light  and  shade,  aetting  aside  Uaok  and 
white,  vmoh,  as  we  luiTe  before  said,  axe  not  regarded  as 
ookmn,  yelloir  is  the  most  luminous  cobur,  or  the  most 
■enly  awed  to  li^t,  regarding  light  simply  as  an  illumina- 
ting agmcy;  whilst  purple,  its  complementary,  is  most 
allied  to  diadow,  and  is  the  deopeet  pure  hue.  Of  the  un- 
eompounded  or  demental  coloura,  blue  is  the  repreaentativc 
of  simdow,  and  yellow  of  light,  whiist  red,  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position,  is  analogous  to  grey  the  intermediate  of 
black  and  white. 

Blue,  as  wdl  as  being  the  most  retiring  colour,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  coldest--«ll  coburs  being  cooled  by  distance. 
Orange,  its  complementary,  is  the  warauak  o£  sJl  cokmre ; 
and  so  in  regard  to  th^e  semi-neutrals,  they  are  warm  or 


cold  just  in  the  degree  that  their  component  parts  partoku 
of  these  full  hues. 

Eed  and  green,  which  do  not  contrast  as  to  light  and 
darkness,  do  so  to  some  extent  as  to  warmth  and  coldnesB, 
the  more  so  as  the  red  may  incUjie  to  orange  as  in  scarlet, 
and  the  green  to  blue.  The  special  contrast  of  thi^  pair  is, 
however,  that  red  is  tlie  most  po^tive  and  ezcitiug  of  all 
colours,  and  green  the  most  quiet  and  soothing. 

Besides  tl^a  contrasts  of  colour  with  colour,  a  special 
influence  is  exerdsed  hy  tho  contrast  of  intendty  in  ika 
same*  coburs,  and  by  Mack  and  white  in  juxtapoaiticm  or 
comUnatun  with  them.  Two  tints  or  shades  of  the  same 
hue  of  different  degrees  of  depth  pbced  side  by  ude,  appear 
at  once  in  a  moaified  Intenuty ;  the  deepest  gaining 
additional  depth,  and  the  palest  appearing  still  pal^  ;  this 
modification  appearing  most  marked  at  uie  points  of  con- 
tact. Any  colour  liaving  a  Inminous  complementary,  gains 
in  richness  and  intensity  by  contact  with  white,  as  iud^  to 
some  extent  do  all  full  hues  *,  but  broken  tints  of  any  cobur 
Iq^unous  in  itself  suffer  by  contact  with  white.  On  the 
other  band  black  should  not  be  opposed  to  coburs  whidi 
have  a  luraiuous  complementary,  as  Doth  must  inevitably  be 
impoverished  by  the  contrast ;  whilst  any  cobur  having  a 
dark  complementary,  and  of  course,  more  or  less  luminous 
in  itself,  will  gain  hf  tbo  innximity  of  black,  which  also  is 
enriched  by  the  luminous  contrast.  Thus,  Uuo  or  purpb, 
ukl  all  colours  nearly  allied  to  thou,  would  suffer  in  depth 
if  [daced  in  contact  with  black,  whilst  the  black  itself 
would  be  tinged  with  the  complementary  orange  or  yellow, 
and  assume  a  rusty  tone.  White,  on  the  other  hand,  placed 
iu  juxtapoutioD  with  similar  colours,  by  assuming  a  tint  of 
the  same  comfdementary  hues,  would  enrich  the  blues  or 
purples,  or  analogous  colours.  Black  placed  in  contact 
with  orange,  yellow,  or  red,  and  similar  colours,  would  itself 
be  enriched,  assuming  something  of  the  blue,  purple,  or 
green  tone  complementary  to  these  hues,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  by  its  contrast  give  brilliancy  to  these  and 
analogous  coloura.  The  effect  of  a  neutral  grey  is  good  on 
all  full  hoes,  which  give  richness  aud  intensity  by  contrast. 

In  the  compounding  of  colours  on  the  palette  it  must 
ever  be  remembered  ttut  the  effect  is  alti^ther  differ^t  to 
that  produced  on  the  eye  by  thdr  juxtaposition  in  a  dis- 
tinct unmixed  fonu,  in  howerer  small  portions,  as  in 
hatdiing  or  stippUng,  or  by  the^  superposition,  as  in 
glaxing.  White,  it  most  be  remembered,  when  mixed  with 
any  colour,  always  mars  iis  transparency,  and  hence  tho 
honor  which  the  great  master  of  coburin^,  Eubens,  ex- 
pressed against  the  slightest  admixture  of  white  in  shadows, 
which  should  always  possess  the  utmost  transparent^. 
Black  mixed  with  any  colour  always  detracts  in  such  degree 
from  its  purity  aud  brilliuicy. 

We  may  here  remark  that  any  discordance  or  want  of 
harmony  in  coburing  is  most  apparent  where  the  coburs 
are  used  in  their  fuU  intensity ;  and  the  purer  the  tints, 
when  harmoniously  combined,  the  more  beautiful  the  effect. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which,  from  coburs  inherent  in 
the  mpdel  and  absolutdy  necessary  to  the  picture,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  introduce  a  moss  of  one  cobur,  which  disturbs 
the  harmony,  as  in  the  case  of  a  8(ddier*B  ouifiwm :  in  such 
case  disixudance  vill  be  less  marked  and  ofifonsive  if  the 
prevailing  colour  be  kept  as  low  in  tone  as  possible,  and  as 
much  as  possibb  inshacbw.  Obscurity  may  thus  to  sonw 
extent  conceal  the  want  d  hurmony ;  but  should  never, 
notwithstanding  tiia  exam^  of  some  great  painters,  be 
substituted  for  it. 

(7o  U  cotahitud.) 


OuB  readers  wiU  regret  to  hear  that  M.  Canson,  the  luiper- 
maker,  at  Annonay,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  photo- 
graphers, has  recently  met  with  a  severe  misfortune.  The 
whole  of  the  paper  and  rags,  &o.  on  his  premises,  amounting  in 
value  to  £25,000,  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Like  mcst  of 
the  fires  which  take  place  in  paper  mills,  it  commenoed  in  the 
rag  warehouse,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  aeeidcntal.  j 
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OHBMIOAL  HAMIPOLATIONS — (conHntud). 

Htduction  (continued). — ^FerhapB  a  better,  as  well  as  a 
amilAr,  leBolt  may  be  obtained,  by  effecting  the  reduction 
{jiiha  solph^  of  dlTer  b^  means  of  saltpetre.  The  mode 
of  nroceeding  in  this  case  is,  to  dry  the  nuddde  oi  rilver  in 
an  iron  pot,  in  a  fireplace  wluoh  haa  a  good  draught,  until 
the  eulphnr  begins  to  bnm— the  evaporation  of  themoistnre 
b^ig  acocJerated  by  stiiring.  When,  quite  dry,  the  black 
reeube  is  taken,  little  by  little,  and  Bubmitted  to  a  tempera - 
tare  which  must  not  exceed  a  dull  red  heat ;  the  Bulphur  will 
take  fire  anew,  and  bum  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phor  is  coneumed,  and  the  black  maas  wnich  remains  is 
sensibly  pure  sulphide  of  ulver.  During  the  operation  the 
matter  should  beoouatantfy  starred  and  onuhed  witih  an  inm 
spoon. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  sabstance  should  be 
heated  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  consume  all  the 
sulphur  in  excess,  otherwise  a  detonating  mixture  will  bo 
formed  by  its  union  with  the  saltpetre  which  may  give  rise 
to  serioas  aoddoiti:  at  the  same  time  care  most  oe  taken 
not  to  exceed  a  dull  red  heat,  in  order  to  avcad  the  melting 
of  the  sulphide  of  aaJver,  which  would,  in  that  case,  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  polTerise — an  operation  which  moat 
be  perfOTmed  as  soon  as  the  whole  has  be^  baked  sufficiently, 
and  intimatelr  mixed  with  a  like  quantity  of  pulverised 
saltpetre.  WhUe  this  is  being  done,  a  omctble,  placed  on  a 
smdting  furnace,  is  heated  to  retbiev,  and  the  mixture 
ladled  into  it  by  means  of  an  iron  spoon,  each  spoonful  being 
only  added  when  the  preceding  apoonftil  is  completely  foaed, 
in  order  to  avoid  loes  from  deflagration,  which  might  cause 
projection  of  the  mass  out  of  the  crucible.  When  the 
crucible  is  full,  the  fire  is  a  little  strengtbraed  for  about  half 
an  hour,  that  the  mass  may  be  rendered  thoroughly  fluid ; 
after  which  the  grains  of  silver  will  collect  togeuier  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the  flux  will  float  on  the  surface. 
When  the  o]^eration  is  finished,  the  fire  may  be  extingnuhed, 
and  the  crucible  left  to  ^  oold  to  prereut  the  possirality 
aoddents;  after  which  it  may  be  broken,  and  the  ingot  of 
silver  taken  out. 

Thae  methods  of  proceeding,  whidi  are  no  means 
compUcated  to  read,  are  still  simpler  in  practice.  It  may  be 
objected  to  them  that  th^-  give  rise  to  a  sulphurous  odour ; 
but  this  odour  is  less  hnrtnd,  and  more  easily  endured,  than 
the  nitrous  add  and  chlorine  vapours  which  are  given  off  in 
using  aquafortis,  or  than  the  vapours  of  hydro^ranic  acid, 
which  are  ^ven  off  when  cyanides  are  treated  with  acida. 
The  expense  for  apparatus  is  very  trifling,  the  principal  item 
being  the  smelting  furnace,  whidi  would  not  cost  more  than 
fifteen  shillings,  and  would  be  available  for  other  purposes 
than  that  deacribed,  and  the  cost  of  the  fuel  would  not  be 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  the  silver  it  would 
Bmelt. 

Sensitised  paper  cuttings,  spoiled  sheets,  and,  generally, 
all  papon  which  may  be  suppoaed  to  contain  nlver,  should 
be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  an  equal 
weMit  dry  carbonate  of  aoda,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
llttSa  saltpetre,  and  the  whole  melted  in  a  emeiUe  httted  to 
a  strong  red  heat.  When  cool,  the  ingot  ot  nlver  will  be 
found  at  the  bottc&n  of  the  crucible. 

If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  this  silver  so  as  to  use  it  in 
manufacturing  nitrate  of  silver,  it  should  be  melted  in  a 
crucible ;  and  while  the  metal  is  in  a  state  of  Aisioo,  the 
crucible  should  be  seized,  carefully  and  firmly,  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  the  contents  emptied  into  a  pail  of  water 
^m  a  good  height ;  the  result  will  be,  that  tlie  metal  will 
be  divided  into  small  granules.  If  tlds  granulated  silver 
contains  any  portion  of  gold,  it  will  be  liberated  when  the 
nlver,  with  which  it  is  alloyed,  is  attacked  by  the  pure 
nitric  at^d,  and  dissolved,  and  the  gold  will  be  deposited,  at 
die  bottom  of  the  capsule,  in  the  form  oi  a  black  powder. 
[To  be  WHtmti^.) 


BiCHBOHATE  OF  PoTAASA. — A.  beButifiil  red-cokmred 
salt,  aystallising  in  anhydrous  fonr^ed  pxiams.  It  is 
compoaed  of  two  parte  of  chromic  add  and  one  q£  potaaaa. 
It  ia  prepared  hy  addnlatinff  the  neutral  dbranate  with 
sulidiurio  add,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  (systaUiae.  It 
recuLena  litmus  paper,  and  ia  soluble  in  ten  times  its  wdght 
of  water.  Its  application  to  photography  was  first  made 
Mr.  Mungo  Ponton.  Paper,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  In- 
chromate  of  potaasa,  is  powerfully  and  rapidly  acted  on  "by 
light.  This  paper  is  not  suffidentiy  sensitive  for  the  camtfa, 
but  answers  an  excellent  pmpoee  of  taking  drawings  of  dried 
plants  or  copying  prints.  To  effect  this,  give  the  paper  a 
sizing  of  starch;  steep  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  iodine ;  and 
then  wash  it  in  a  large  qnantity  of  water,  when  it  will  take 
a  very  fine  blue  tint.  If  this  is  not  uniform,'  the  paper  most 
be  re-eized,  and  again  soaked  and  washed ;  it  is  then  soaked 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potaeaa ;  the 
superabundant  moisture  taken  off  with  bbttinjj;  P^Pfi  <uad 
dried  tiioroughly  by  the  fire.  When  the  copy  is  obtained,  it 
is  washed,  dned,  and  steeped  in  a  weak  alooholic  sointion  of 
iodine  &r  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  carefti]^  dried 
wiHi  blotting  paper.  If  me  drawing  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct,  this  soaking  and  diying  may  he  repeated ;  and  if  a 
layer  of  gum  arable  be  appUed  wMle  still  wet,  although  it 
at  first  iMes  a  little  of  its  tone,  it  ia  greatly  imivoved  when 
dry.  In  combination  with  gelatine,  or  an  anuogons  body, 
bichromate  of  potassa  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 
patented  improvements  in  photographic  engraving,  a  prin- 
ciple which  IS  now  bdng  so  plentifully  re-discovered  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  under  the  title  of  carbon  printing, 
nature's  engraving,  &c.  &c. 

BicoKTEX. — Uavingtwo  convex  surfaces ;  i.  e.,  a  biconvex 
lens  is  bounded  by  two  convex  spherical  surfaces,  whose 
centres  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens.  Parallel  rays  of 
light  pasting  throng  a  biconvex  leng  are  rendered  am- 
veraent. 

BicoKGATE.— Having  tiro  cancave  Burftoes;  t.  e.,  aU- 
concare  lena  is  bounded  1^  two  concave  qihencal  sor&oee, 
whose  centres  are  on  the  same  odes  d  the  low.  ^rallel 
rays  of  li^t  paadng  -thiou^  a  btconoave  kos  are  rendered 

tfivergent. 

BuMmis. — A  fonkiah  white  metal,  v^  brittle.  PeaH 
powder  ia  a  subnitrate  of  bifimuth.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  so-called  fusible  metals.   The  following  taUe 

of  the  composition  of  some  of  these  alloys  may  be  of 
interest; — 


Bismuth. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Fndng  VxAba. 

Newton's  Alloy... 

8  parts. 

8  psrts. 

6  parts. 

2p2«  fab. 

2  „ 

\ 

199-5  „ 

6  » 

\ :; 

197  „ 

8 

3  „ 

8  » 

197  „ 

BiTUHEN  OF  JuDEA. — (See  AtphaUKm^  p.  247.) 

BsouiNS. — ^An  dcmentary  body,  discovered  \fj  M.  Balard, 
in  1826.  It  is  cA)taiiU!d  by  paaeing  a  current  <tf  chlorine 
through  the  liquid  wMdi  remains  siter  the  evaporation 
sea  water  to  obtain  oxnmon  salt.  This  liquid  is  onnmoiily 
called  bittern,  and  usually  contains  sulphates  and  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  magnesium,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bromide 
of  magneaium.  When  the  chlorine  is  passed  through  the 
bittern,  it  assumes  an  orange  tint  in  consequence  of  bromine 
bdng  set  free  from  its  combinations,  the  chlcnine  uniting 
with  the  magnednm  of  the  bromide  of  magnedum,  and  form- 
ing chloride  of  magnedum.  The  liquid  containing  the 
Inramide  is  then  agitated  with  ether,  and  the  mixture  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  the  ethereal  portion  holding  the  brc«ninc 
in  solution  floats  on  the  surface.  This  is  then  carefolly 
poured  into  another  vessel,  so  as  not  to  distorb  the  reaidunin, 
and  agitated  with  a  solution  of  potaasa,  by  which  means 
bronude  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potaasa  are  formed. 
The  whde  is  tiwa  eraporated  to  dr7neBB|!,aiid  solm^ted  to  a 
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dull  nd  heat ;  the  reeiduam  is  then  powdered,  mixed  vith 
pure  peroiide  of  manganeBe,  and  placed  in  a  retort ;  sul- 
phoric  acid  dilated  with  half  its  weight  of  water  is  now 
poured  in.  Red  Taponra  immediately  arise,  and  condense 
into  drops  of  bromine,  which  are  collected  hj  plunging  the 
neck  of  the  retort  to  tite  bottom  of  a  small  recelTer  contain- 
ing cold  water.  The  bromine  forms  a  stratum  beneath  the 
water,  and  may  be  collected  and  farther  purified  distilla- 
tion with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Bromine  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  of  a  deep 
reddish  colour,  and  an  insupportable  irritating  odour  similar 
to  chlorine.  It  fireezes  at  4** ;  boils  at  116°  *6 ;  is  about 
three  timee  as  heavy  as  water ;  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  leaa 
ao  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  so  in  water.  It  is  a  pmson 
which  acta  very  powerfnlly  on  the  organs  of  roqaiiation,  and 
the  ffreatest  can  diould  therefore  be  taken  to  guard  against* 
the  lolulatum  of  its  vapour.  Bromine  is  one  of  the  most 
inporteDt  agents  in  plu>t<^;rajd)y,  bat  ita  ralue  is  hardly 
appreciated  yet  l>y  the  generality  of  operaton. 

(2*0  fi«  cominvtd.) 


THK  BEHOVAL  OV  COLLODION  TILHS. 

'  Q.  Is  it  poanUe  to  aa-phj  axij  sabetitate  for  glass  in  the 
ooDodion  ^ntMMBB  ? 

^.  It  IS,  as  tiie  wiouB  enieriinents  wluch  have  been 
aiade  flwm  time  to  time,  in  onuE  to  aecartain  this  important 
ftot,  have  resulted  saooessfully. 

Q.  How  are  these  resolts  obtained  ? 

A.  Bf  the  nse  of  a  prepared  film  on  the  glass,  which  can 
be  readily  and  perfectly  removed,  so  that  the  same  glass 
may  be  used  frequently.  The  film  adheres  firmly  to  the 
glass  daring  the  preliminary  operations  and  the  taking  of 
the  imase,  but  can  eubeequently  be  removed  without  injury. 

Q.  What  mediums  are  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

A.  Gutta  percha,  which  poBsesBes  the  good  qoalitieB  of 
glass  in  its  great  transparency  and  evenness  of  sur&ce. 
At  the  same  time  the  cohesion  is  perfect,  and  the  cost 
trifling. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  process  invented? 

A.  The  invention  is  olainud  both  by  Mr.  Archer  and 
Vt.  Beade;  the  former  iocA  oat  a  patent  fin:  the  uw  of  the 
while  the  InAterpnblisheatiw  process  in  a  joamal 
devoted  to  the  art. 

Q.  How  is  this  procees  conducted  ? 

A.  The  gutta  pendia  is  dissolved  in  benzol  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

Q.  What  is  benzol,  and  how  is  the  heat  applied  to  it  ? 

A.  Benzol  is  one  of  the  hydro-carbons  of  coal  tar 
naphtha ;  and  immersing  the  bottle  which  contains  it  and 
the  guttia  percha  in  hot  water,  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
stdable. 

Q.  How  is  the  sedation  applied  to  the  glass  plate  ? 

A.  By  poaring  it  on  azuT  immediately  drying  it  over  a 
sjnrit  lamp. 

Q.  Does  the  medium  adh^  to  the  glass  ? 

A.  Perfectly ;  and  Las  no  tendency  to  separate  from  it  on 
subseouent  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath. 

Q.  When  the  medium  is  firmly  attached  to  the  gUss,  how 
18  theivocesBoontinaed?  • 

A.  In  predsely  the  same  way  as  though  the  gatta  percha 
were  the  glass  itself;  it  ia  then  covered  wiui  eoOodion, 
iodised  and  senaitiBed  in  the  usual  way,  developed,  fixed,  and 
vami^ed. 

Q,  When  the  process  is  complete,  how  is  the  gutta  percha 
disengaged  from  the  glass  ? 

A.  The  point  of  a  penknife  ia  passed  round  the  edge,  it 
is  theta  placed  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  gutta 
percha  separates  with  great  facihty  from  the  glass.  When 
dry,  place  the  film  between  two  pieces  of  paper,  cut  it  to 
any  required  aixe,  and  you  have  a  native  ready  foe  the 


printing  frame,  as  valuable  in  every  respect  as  the  glaas 

native. 

Q.  Does  not  the  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  benzol  have  a 
tendency  to  become  opaque  ? 

A.  It  does,  but  this  detect  is  prevented  by  disserving  the 
benzol  film  when  dry  in  chloroform,  and  ihm  wing  the 
chloroform  film  for  the  proposed  purpose. 

Q.  Why  is  this  preferable  to  the  gutta  percha  alone  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  certain,  under  all  circomstancee,  to  retain 
its  perfect  transparency. 

Q.  Is  the  process  described  that  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Reade? 

A.  It  is, — ^but  agrees  in  aU  eesaitial  particulars  with 
Mr.  Archer's  jdan. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Archer's  {dan? 

A.  This  gentleman  has  included  in  his  patent  two 
methods  of  applying  the  solution  of  gutta  percha.  lihe 
first  method  is  thus  stated :  Four  on  tlie  clean  glass  plate  a 
qnantibr  of  the  aoilation  of  gatta  percha  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  for  coating  the  glass  with  a  film  of  collodion.  When 
this  film  is  dried,  the  iodised  collodion  is  poured  on  and 
immersed  in  the  silver  bath.  The  plate  is  exposed, 
developed,  and  fixed.  The  glass  ^late  with  gutta  percha 
and  collodion  film  attached  to  it  is  immersed  in  cold  water, 
which  preeently  causes  the  two  combined  films  to  separate 
readily  from  the  glass.  The  second  method  is :  Prepare  the 
glass  with  ioduedcollodion,  and  proceed  with  the  proceee  in 
tiie  ordinary  manner.  When  collodion  picture  is  dried, 
pour  on  it  uie  sokitioii  of  gntta  poroha ;  wnen  the  plate  ia 
covered,  hold  it  in  a  horizontal  position  for  about  a  minate 
to  thidcen.  Draw  off  ver^  gently  through  a  fiwnel  into  the 
bottle  the  excess  of  solution,  and  gradually  raise  the  |date 
vertically  over  the  funnel. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  of  this  process  ? 

A.  The  benzol  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  on  the  col- 
lo^on  pcture,  and  in  close  contact  with  it,  a  coating  of 
gutta  percha.  The  back  of  the  plate  may  then  be  held 
towards  a  clear  fijre,  in  order  to  hasten  the  hardening  of  the 
gutta  percha.  It  must  subseqnently  be  immersed  in  cold 
watw,  when  the  combined  films  separate  in  one  sheet  from 
the  glasB ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  cdlodion  |dcture  ia  removed 
from  the  glass  with  the  coating  of  gutta  percha. 

Q.  Is  the  collodion  picture  so  removed  capable  of  bdng 
ased? 

A.  It  is ;  being  in  every  way  as  perfect  as  when  in  the 

glass. 

Q.  Is  the  glass  itself  unii^ured  by  the  procen. 
A.  Yes;  and  may  be  used  again  after  the  ordinary 
cleaning. 

Q.        not  other  media  used  for  the  removal  col- 
lodion films  tMnde  gatta  percha? 
A.  Yes;  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose  is  frequentiy 

employed. 

Q.  How  is  the  paper  prepared  ? 

A.  Sometimes  wiui  aloumen  and  sometimce  with  gebtine. 

Q.  How  is  the  paper  prepared  with  albumen? 

A.  By  being  dipped  in  a  oath  of  albumen,  formed  of  white 
of  ^gs  beaten  up  and  then  allowed  to  settle;  the  paper  should 
be  aQowed  to  remain  three  or  four  minutes  in  this,  thm  be 
thoroughly  dried  for  future  use. 

Q.  -How  is  the  albumen  paper  iue4  in  ronoving  the 
{aotare  frnn  the  glass  ? 

A.  It  is  ap^ed  to  the  gbss  after  tiie  {actiize  has  been 
fixed,  and  by  a  free  application  of  water  the  film  is  dis- 
lodged frtmi  the  glass  and  attached  to  the  albumenised 
p^>er. 

Q.  How  is  the  gelatine  paper  prepared  for  this  purpose  ? 

A.  By  floating  it  on  a  bath  prepared  in  the  following 
proportions :  one  onnce  and  a  htuf  of  pure  white  gelatine 
to  a  quart  of  distilled  water. 

Q.  How  ia  the  gelatine  paper  to  be  applied  to  the  |(lass? 

A.  While  the  negative  which  is  to  be  removed  is  still  wet, 
the  ghm  should  be  phu»d  in  an  horizontal  position,  the 
oollocuon  upwaids,  ana  coveted  with  an  eveik- sheet  4^  wter; 
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the  paper,  cnt  to  the  size  of  the  glass,  most  then  be  plwwd  ia 
a  bath  of  filtered  water  for  a  few  minutee,  and  then  laid  on 
tho  sarfaee  of  the  watw  which  corera  the  collodion.  The 
glass  must  tiien  be  slightly  inclined  until  paper  and  gfauB 
are  brought  into  contact,  whoi  they  immeaiatdy  adhere  to 
one  anouier  and  the  ooUodion  pietttre  is  tnnaf^md  from 
the  glass  to  the  paper. 

Q.  How  is  the  paper  separated  from  the  ghss  ? 

A,  As  soonasbou  are  dry,  the  ec«Der  of  the  paper  should 
be  raiaed  with  a  p^knife  to  ascertain  if  the  transference 
have  beei  snooeHfiil ;  if  so,  Uie  paper  may  be  carefully 
removed,  and  will  bear  away  with  it  the  collodion  image ; 
if  the  procflBB  has  been  nDBacceaBfiil,  the  paper  and  gUss 
should  Doth  be  placed  in  the  bath  again  as  before. 

{Tob9e«mH»uti.) 


POBTABLC  DARK  TENT. 

Sir, — ^Enclosed,  I  have  ventured  to  send  you  two  photo- 
graphs of  a  dark  tent  which  I  have  constnioted,  and  which  I 
think  has  some  advantages  over  thoee  in  general  ose:  tousof 
the  camera  who  prefw  teeiiw  what  we  are  about,  a  ample 
and  pwtable  tent,  capable  of  manipulating  large  as  well  as 
small  plates  with  perfect  facility,  would  be  acceptable  in 
more  points  than  one.  The  cost  would  not  exceed  one 
fourth  of  what  is  usnally  chuged  for  one  of  the  same  capa- 
bilities. 


Fra.  1. 

The  box  a,  which  forms  the  table,  is  made  of  light  deal 
wood,  ^  an  inch  thick  (or  less),  dove-tailed  together  at  the 
angles^  and  is  S  £eet  long,  13  inches  wide,  and  inches 
deep,  ini^  measurement.  Hie  lid  b  should  be  "  clamp^'* 
with  cross  pieces  grooved  into  the  ends  to  prevent  warping, 
and  be  hinged  so  as  to  open  level  with  the  top  of  the  box. 
The  legs  c  c  c  are  of  beech,  tapered  towards  the  bottom, 
and  having  a  screw  turned  on  the  top  (which  any  turner 
can  do) ;  two  of  them  screw  into  blocks  (also  of  beechl  about 
1  inch  thick,  glued  inside  in  the  front  comers  of  the  box, 
the  third  into  the  projecting  piece  d,  at  the  back,  wliich  is 
fastened  at  the  edge  and  middle  of  the  box  with  wooden 
^umb-Bcrews  e  e,  either  screw  b^n^  removable,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  pcfffonu  a  quarta  of  a  orcle,  and  Ue  i^g  the 


box  when  tntToUiBg.  The  book  leg  is  provided  with  ■  i 
sta[de  at  f,  to  admit  t^e  point  of  a  wire  driven  into  tlM 
bottom  oi  one  ot  the  pteoes  h  h,  which  foU  togiAsr  at  v 
with  a  hinge  (iw  Fig.  S),  ud  whsa  open  Npport  the  Ud 


(see  Fig.  2).  Four  p«eeea  of  deal  x  k  k  (about  1  inch  wide 
and  ^  an  ineh  thick)  are  hin^  to  the  upper  cornew  of  the 
box,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  so  as  to  psss  each  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  dotted  hnee  on  disengaging  the  wins 
L  L  at  one  end  only,  the  other  end  being  looped  ovor  small 
wire  staples  in  the  upper  part  of  the  uprights,  bo  that  they 
&11  down  and  fold,  one  with  each  of  the  uprighta.  It  now 
remains  to  fit  the  covering,  which  conrists  of  one  thickness 
of  black  glased  calico,  and  one  thickness  of  yellow  eaUoo  (tlie 


Re.  I. 

former  beiug  outside,  of  course)  ;  it  is  made  to  fit  ezacUj 
over  the  top,  back,  and  ends  of  the  upper  A-amework.  TIk 
front  piece  is  shaped  like  the  section  of^a  truncated  cone,  the 
width  of  the  top  being  the  length  of  tiie  box,  uidthe  bottom 
descending  about  18  inches  bebwthe  box,  and  extending 
the  same  beyond  each  side ;  this  piece  is  sewn  into  the  front 
and  forms  a  sort  of  hood.  The  open  iq>ace  below  the  box 
inside  the  hood  is  supplied  with  a  piece  of  the  stuff  used, 
nailed  ahmg  the  imddie  of  the  box  jast  b^ow  the  edM. 
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vholft  ■  BOW  to  be  luSlei  nmnd  tiie  other  three  adee  o£  the 
btnsndlidoa  the  xnHdeiritii  smaUteda;  mad  on  fi^ii^ 
down  the  nprightSf  the  tent  osn  he  neatlj  dovliled  np  to 
allow  the  box  to  be  doeod,  tho  1^  can  now  be  naaerewed 
and  hud  inside,  and  the  lid  fBiatenedby  means  of  a  strap  or 
oiha  contriranee.  I  forgot  to  mention,  l^t  the  window 
H  is  made  hj  eatting  oat  a  square'  of  tho  bUck  staff,  and 
insertii^  two  thiehneBBes  more  of  the  jellow  linen. 

John  C.  Twthan. 

Rattu^tet  65,  Ili^  Street. 


PAOKS  niOH  TRB  HOTX-BOOK  OF  A  TKATELUMa 
PnOTOaBAPHER. 

Sib, — I  bdiere  my  last  oommtmteation  conetnded  by  stating 
that  I  had  takra  a  photograph  of  a  torreted  ntem^  of  a 
liiuldiDgfbrmerlyinnalntMb7£dwitfdIII.andluawife.  Hie 
next  I  took  was  the  north  side  of  the  Eauter,  a  square  pburted 
witii  treee  and  aortonnded  by  tome  large  famldinp;  this 
me  me  three  or  four  good  pietares;  and  another  was 
nunUied  W  the  liauon  des  BateHtra,  where  the  guild  of 
watermen  Kmaetlj  held  th^  meetings.  It  stawu  in 
Qnai  aox  Herbes. 

The  belfry,  which  is  280  feet  high,  makea  a  good  picture ; 
it  was  once  used  as  a  watch  tower,  and  the  t<^n  bell  was 
hung  in  it,  the  sounding  of  which  summoned  the  citizens 
from  their  honses  in  cases  of  alarm.  On  the  top  of  the  spire 
there  ia  a  gilt  dragon  which  was  taken  from  the  top  <^  the 

ra  of  one  ef  the  Greek  churches  in  Constantinople,  during 
Craades.  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  in  two  pcfftions,  bat 
by  approximating  1^  ^^i^  ^  ^  n^tiree  as  cksely  as 
poarible,  with  a  rery  thin  film  of  gelatine  between  them,  I 
am  able  to  print  poeitiroB  which  scareoly  allow  the  loeak  to 
be  diaoemea  onleeB  earefhlly  looked  fiw. 

The  Hotel  <te  Ville  ffivea  a  very  good  picture^  and  bo  also 
does  Uie  Univ^ty,  which  is  a  mo^rn  building,  with  a  fine 
portico ;  a  copy  from  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Borne. 

The  Catbednl  of  St.  Baron  offers  much  greater  induce- 
ments to  photograj^en  to  operate  inside  than  outside  the 
building.  I  do  not  regret  tlie  trouble  I  took  to  obtain  a 
inetnre  of  its  external  aspect ;  but  if,  as  is  possible,  I  pay 
another  risit  to  Bctgiam  in  the  ensuing  summer,  I  stiul 
endearoQT  to  make  arrangements  for  taking  a  series  of  riews 
of  the  interior  and  its  contents.  There  are  numerous  chapels 
in  it  which  would  gire  a  beaatiful  series  of  fltereoscopic 
n^tires,  and  a  fine  picture  might  be  made  of  the  high 
altar,  on  which  Btaods  a  statue  of  St.  Baron,  and  in  front  of 
which  are  four  lugh  copper  candlesticks,  which  were  once 
the  property  Qurke  I.  of  Enehmd.  They  bear  the 
£ndnah  arms ;  and  it  ia  aappoaed  uiat  they  were  formeriy 
in  Si.  Fanl's  or  Whitehall  ohapd,  and,  after  that  monarcn 
was  bdieaded,  were  sold  and  sent  to  B^um,  thotu^  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  may  hare  been- taken  there  byacHne 
of  the  royalists  who  fled  from  England  to  Belgium  at  that 
time. 

Like  Bruges,  the  objects  of  interr  st  In  Ghent  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  I  bare  mentioned.  There  is  scarcely 
a  street  which  does  not  contain  several  houses  of  a  quaint 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  wooden  fronts  of  some  of  them 
are  most  elaborately  oarred.  Some  of  the  pr«ttimt  piotnres 
I  hare  I  took  in  the  early  morning,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  which,  though  fw  ftooi  being  so  crowded  as  they  once 
were,  are  no  means  so  deserted  as  those  of  Bruges.  Your 
readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  history  of  Ghent,  and 
if  they  are  not  they  will  bear  it  all,  and  mofe,  irheatli^ 
Tint  that  town,  from  the  idle  n^bonds  who  inftat  the  rail- 
way BtaticMi,  and  hang  on  to  yon,  like  a  Umpet  toaroek,  the 
moment  yoa  set  Ibot  in  the  streebi.  It  is  in  rain  that'you 
say  you  do  not  require  tiieir  service* ;  they  stick  to  •you 
wnenrer  you  and  often  hare  the  impndence  to  follow 
yon  into  a  shop  if  you  enter  it  to  purchase  a  nything,  doubtless 
widi  the  intention  of  lerying  black  mail  on  the  shopkeeper 
afterwards,  on  the  petence  tut  tii^  hare  brought  him  a  cus- 
tomer. I  nare  got  out  of  a  train  eaily  in  the  moraiog,  and 


left  my  luggage  at  the  station  while  I  wait  to  look  thno^ 
the  town,  to  aee  if  thsre  wen  any  building  u  it  wortk 
>PI)lng  to  take;  I  hare  been  set  upon  by  one  of  then 
fdUoiws  the  inataot  I  left  the  station,  and  he  baa  ttoi^ 

to  me  throt^fhout  the  entire  day.  I  went  Into  a  baiberls 
shop  to  perform  mj  aUuttons,  and  the  feUow  fdknrod 
me  in  and  entered  into  friendly  conreiaation  with  ^ 
Bcraper  of  chins ;  when  I  left,  he  followed  me.  Threats 
of  tne  police  were  of  no  arail,  aod  this  T  was  not  surprised 
at,  for  if  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  policeman  in  Londrai 
when  ;^ou  want  one,  it  seemed  to  me  almost  an  im- 
posaibihty  to  find  one  under  similar  circumstauces  in 
Belgium.  I  went  into  an  hotel  to  dine,  and  when,  after  I 
had  been  engaged  an  hour  in  this  interesting  occupation,  I 
looked  out  of  tiie  window,  tiie  first  object  that  met  my 
eye  was  my  raa^»re,  seated  on  a  stone  opposite,  and  patiently 
smoking  a  short  pipe.  I  thought  I  would  ^t  rid  of  him  by 
gmng  out  by  another  door  than  that  1^  wfaic^  I  had  entered, 
and  had  got  ahnost  to  the  end  of  the  street  and  was  omgia- 
tnlating  n^edf  on  being  at  last  free,  when  a  grnff  roioe  wms 
to  my  ear  said—"  Zir,  'daa  raa  der  honae  rer  der  Sjpaoidi 

KUedsexteen  mens,  and  ."  I  interrupted  him  to  pomt  out 

the  uselessneea  of  wasting  his  time  upon  me,  and  sugKeated 
that  a  good  many  Engliiui  were  conung  from  Osten^  and 
that  he  might  lose  an  opportuni^  of  b^eflting  himself 
keemng  near  me.  All  was  In  rain  ;  I  might  as  well  hare 
spoken  to  a  statue.  If  I  stopped  to  look  at  a  house,  he  im- 
mediately began  a  talc  which,  I  firmly  bcliere,  was,  in  moat 
cases,  inrented  on  the  spot.  If  I  went  into  a  church,  of 
course  he  followed  me  in  there,  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
with  the  intention  of  saying  his  prayers,  but  with  the  double 
object  of  keeping  me  in  sight  and  making  a  little  property 
out  of  me ;  which  he  did,  in  this  wa^ : — In  most  of  the 
churches  in  Belgium,  tliat  contain  paintings  of  any  note, 
theae  paintings  are  oorered  with  »  screen  ctf  greoi  baiie: 
and  to  aee  t£em  it  is  neoenary  to  find  the  offidal  oharged 
witii  the  du^  of  ahawing  them,  and,  aa  a  matter 
course,  paying  him  a  for  his  trouble.  Without 
waiting  for  the  Terger,  or  whatever  he  was,  to  come 
to  me,  my  persecutor  started  off  in  search  of  him,  and 
after  the  exhibition  was  orer  I  obserred  a  transfer  of 
sundry  copper  coins  from  the  hand  of  the  rerger  to  that 
of  the  extortioner.  In  this  way  he  followed  me  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  fire  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  had  tiie  impudence  to  demand  fire  fiaaui 
fcff  his  attendance  on  me.  As  I  hare  already  aaid,  one  or 
two  of  theae  vagabonds  may  be  made  arailable  to  carry 
your  a^^iaratna,  and  if  your  time  ia  limited  he  may  be  really 
uaefid  in  taking  you  to  plaoea  of  interest,  with  the  least  Ioib 
of  time.  I  hare  general^  had  plenty  of  time  at  my  disposal, 
and  hare  ther^bre  adc^ited  a  di&rent  plan,  in  some  cases. 
I  walked  about  the  town  with  a  local  guide  book  for  a  di^, 
or  two,  or  three,  according  to  He  size,  making  a  note  in  my 
memorandum  bocdc  of  the  news  I  proposed  tiding,  and  then 
hired  a  cab,  into  which  I  placed  my  apparatus,  and  drore, 
at  the  earlieet  poHdble  moment  in  toe  morning,  to  the 
different  places  I  had  marked  oat  in  succeesloD.  In  this 
way  I  did  not  lose  a  munent,  and  wa>  generally  able  to  take 
aOI  wanted,  both  in  the  town  and  sdtarbe,  in  one  day. 

TlATOB. 


Thi  YvxacE.  Photographic  Soctbtt. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Begnault,  in  the  ohur,  after  the  routine  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  M.  C.  Silry  presented  to  the  society  studies  of 
animals  from  nature ;  liaron  Marguerite  a  series  of  pictures  of 
diSbrent  parts  of  Prance;  M.  Jamin,  smne  copies  of  engrar- 
in^  of  large  dimennons  taken  witii  a  French  orthoscopic 
object-glass  constructed  in  his  bctorj;  M,  Delahaye  pre- 
sented to  the  society  in  the  name  of  MM.  Leon  and  Masson  a 
plated  copper  bas-rwief,  rniresNiting  allegoriod  figures  sup- 
porting the  medallion  of  MM,  Daguerre  and^fitoce.^ 
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M.  Opsor  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  Bubjeot  of  a 
d^  oollodiou  prooesB  employed  by  him,  the  mode  of  developing 
beuuT  nev.  His  descriptaon  'was  not  oonaidered  Bufficaently 
exphcit,  and  he  was  requested  to  ftirnish  more  minute  details. 
He  also  gave  the  society  a  description  of  an  improvement  he 
had  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  negative  frames,  and  of 
boxes  intended  for  carrying  sensitised  glasses.  His  plui  is 
said  to  completely  secure  the  interior  of  the  frame  from  the 
introduction  of  Ught,  and  ia  equally  ^plicable  to  all  the 
apparatus  from  which  it  is  desired  to  exclude  light. 

M.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  forwarded  to  the  aodety  some 
photogmphic  proof]  which  were  obtained  by  a  prooess  diBcx>vsred 
by  him,  based  on  the  use  of  printer^  itA,  He  widud  to  be  ex> 
cused  from  giving  the  details  of  his  process  just  yet,  but  he  wished 
the  society  to  test  their  permanenqy  in  any  wa^  they  pleased. 

M.  <^  Brebisson's  paper  on  the  sulgect  of  piotaree  obt^ned 
by  a  c{u*hon  proem  was  next  read.  The  author  preiented 
some  proofs. 

lu  reply  to  an  observation  made  hy  MM.  Salmon  and 
Gamier  on  the  analog  of  thnr  method  with  that  pursued  by 
M.  de  Brebisson,  M.  Girard  pcnnted  out  that  the  genUeman  in 
question  did  not  claim  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 

M.  Delahaye  dwelt  on  an  interestiug  peculiarity,  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Brebisson,  to  the  effect,  t^t  one  finds  less  sensitive- 
ness in  bichromate  of  jwtossa  that  has  been  enoaed  to  the 
Ught  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  form  of  (sysBtls,.  than  in 
^e  freshly  prepared  bichromate. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Jjyte  was  next  read,  on  the  suhject 
of  a  new  gold  toning  process. 

Br.  Valtier  presented  sundry  p<»itive  proob,  some  of  which 
were  silver,  and  others  by  a  process  based  on  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stance known  as  oxvHk^UU«,  the  price  of  which  is  lees  than 
nitrate  of  silver.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  of  the  name  of  ite  inventor.  The  examination 
of  the  prints  was  defrared  until  the  substance  in  question  had 
been  duly  presented. 

H.  Otrard  protested  against  the  uae  ctf  sooh  a  barbarous 
teim  as  that  of  oxvethyUUe. 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Quinet  was  next  read: — ^"At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Fhotographio  Society,  M. 
Ferrier  presented,  in  the  name  of  M.  Hermagis,  a  new  memoir 

on  the  stereoscope  with  puallel  spheres  I  see  that 

the  improvement  introduced  by  M.  Hermagis  in  the  stereo- 
f^ope,  consists  in  the  use  of  lenses  with  parallel  spheres,  placed 
panillelly  towards  the  proofs  contained  in  eyeehades  five  centi- 
metres hi^  allowing  the  eyes  to  be  placed  in  the  axes  of  the 
ludnous  cooes.  Alw^  that  the  merit  of  this  improvement  has 
been  disputed  with  him  by  M.  Claudet^  who  says  besides,  that 
for  the  coincidence  of  the  images  to  take  plaoe  the  lenses  must 
be  a  little  inclined.  Judging  from  this,  and  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  produced  by  the  optical  part  of  the  stereo- 
Boope,  I  believe  I  may  say  that  they  are  both  beude  the  truth. 
If  M.  CUudet  in<dines  his  lenses,  it  is  to  force  the  visual  ray  to 

rtturon^  the  edge  of  the  glaas,  and  omaeqnently  tiirough 
prismatio  part  of  the  lens.  It  is  the  same  vrith  M.  Her- 
magis who  is  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  error  with  which 
he  reproaches  M.  Claudet,  to  haVe  eyesbades  five  centi- 
metres in  height.   Hero  again  it  is  through  tiie  prismatic  part 

of  the  lens  that  the  images  are  seen  I  have  here 

one  of  M.  Hermagis's  stereoscopes,  half  the  object  glasses  of 
which  I  have  masked ;  and  if  the  phenomenon  d^ribed  by  him 
exists  ,  the  relief  could  not  be  seen,  for  the  eye  is  wevented  from 
looking  directly  and  parollelly  at  the  image.  The  middle  of 
the  olgeot  glasses  being  masked  forces  the  two  visiuil  points  to 
converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  to  afterwards 
join,  by  diverging,  the  two  images,  after  having  traversed  the 
two  prismatic  parte  of  the  lens. 

M.  Moigno  remarked  that  M.  Hermagis's  note  in  no  way 
Agreed  with  the  theory  of  the  stereoscope.  The  note  statcKl 
that  he  had  obtained  the  appearance  of  stereosc«H>ic  relief  with 
two  identical  jnctures,  which  was  impoarible,  and  he  must  have 
confounded  stereoscopic  relief  with  the  much  less  conudernble 
relief  of  monocular  viaon.  '£vei)y  one  is  aware  that,  when  a 
photc^pvph  is  looked  at  with  a  single  ejre,  a  certain  relief  is 
visible,  wnioh  disappears  as  soon  as  the  ^wf  is  looked  at  with 
both  eyes.  This  was  the  reason  why  M.  Hermagis  was  obliged 
to  use  high  eyesbades  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  eyes 
•  and  the  picturea,  and  thus  obtain  »  relief  for  each  of  them  due 
to  monooulv  vision. 


The  Fretudent  admitted  the  soundness  of  M.  Mono's  oon- 
durions;  he  t^u^^t,  however,  that,  bendee  the  geometrical 
theory  of  the  stereoaoi^^it  might  be  posutde  to  obtaia  ^Iboto 
analogous  to  stereosooitfo  e^ota  hy  operating  in  s  di^vnt 
manner,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  stenosoo^c  effects 
produced  by  identical  inures  placed  on  the  two  ndes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  geometrical  rules.  He  oonndered  M.  11  er- 
magis's  reasonings  to  be  not  absohitely  correct  according  to  t^e 
principles  of  physics,  but  his  experiments  were  not  the  less 
worthy  of  mention. 

M.  Humbert  de  Molard  presented  an  apparatus  oonstructed 
by  M.  Briandin  with  the  object  of  presemng  nitrated  pa^rs 
for  a  lengttieoed  period.  This  apparatus  contains  no  prepara- 
tion, and  conusts  simply  of  two  reUers,  around  which  a  piece  of 
Unen  is  wound,  and  in  which  the  papers  are  enveloped. 

M.  Pesme  presented,  and  work^  a  machine  for  oleaniDg 
glass  plates,  constructed  by  M.  Richardin.    It  ia  capable 
oleaniur »  many  as  600  plates  a  day. 

M.  Gmxrd  presented  a  stereosnqpe  which  difiteed  from  tlw 
ordinary  ones,  in  being  capable  of  receiving  glasses  of  diSbrent 
colours  b^nd  the  glass  slide,  which,  by  means  of  a  double 
frame,  could  be  raised  and  lowered  so  as  to  give  any  tint  to  the 
picture  which  mi^t  be  desired. — Cond«na«d  from  tka  BuUetim 
oftka  JVmei  Phoi^^rofluo  Somaty. 


Caution  ok  thbEhplotubnt  of  Tuitspibxnt  Fobititjbs 
IN  TBX  MaoiC  Lakcbbm.— Some  four  years  ago  we  were  stay- 
ing at  a  friend's  house  in  the  oonntry  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
a  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation.  Among  ottwr  things  intro- 
duced for  the  amusement  of  the  children,  was  of  course  a 
series  of  dissolving  views.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  there 
was  a  slight  pause,  and  then  there  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
screen  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  with  a  most  ghastly  ex- 
^ession  of  oountenanoe,  evidently  a  victim  of  consumption. 
The  expression  was  so  truthful  and  virid,  that  we  saw  at  once  it 
must  UTe  beoi  produoed  by  the  '  insolion  of  a  tnuuparent 
porilive  in  a  camera  through  which  l%ht  was  transmitted. 
There  vras  scarcely  time  for  us  to  remark  to  my  neighbour  on 
the  exceeding  bad  tast»  of  the  person  who  had  done  this,  when 
we  were  startled  by  a  suocesraon  of  dreadful  screams  which  rose 
in  the  darkness.  A  light  was  brought,  and  it  was  found  that  a  , 
young  lady  was  in  strong  convulsions,  which  were  followed  by  an 
illness  from  which  she  did  not  recover  for  many  weeks.  It 
appeared  that  the  person  ropreseuted  on  the  screen  had  been 
known  by  her,  as  well  as  by  many  others  of  the  oam^aaj,  in 
his  lifetime ;  and  ttom  the  impruuon  made  on  her,  it  seems 
probable  that  she  must  have  been  more  attached  to  him  than 
any  one  besides  herself  vras  aware.  It  is  such  a  source  of 
amusement  to  most  people  to  see  portraits  of  themselves  uid 
friends  reproduced  in  this  way,  that  we  have  recommended  it  as 
a  source  of  amusement  for  winter  evenings;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  would  stnnig^r  adnse  young  photogn^hers  who  may  adopt  it 
to  confine  tiieirwfortetothe  representation  of  living  individualfi. 

FACSIMII.X  "Hahlbt." — A  curious  and  interesting  appli* 
cation  of  photography  has  been  recently  made,  to  the  repro- 
duction in  focsimile  of  the  nuuvin  cvm  of  the  first  edition  of 
Shakspear^s"  Hamlet.''  This  foceimile  was  Uberally  ordured, 
at  the  expense  of  the  lato  Suke  of  Devonshire,  for  multipli- 
cation of  the  copy  to  the  extent  of  forlry  exMuples,  with  a  view 
to  their  cirenlation  among  the  great  libraries  of  the  oonntry, 
and  those  of  a  few  fkvoured  private  individuals.  The  toxt  was 
transferred  by  photography  to  stone,  and  Mr.  Netherdift 
undertook  to  translate  it  finm  the  stcme  to  p^>w.  Aa  a  foe- 
simile  each  copy  is  perfect. — Art  Jovrmai, 

FHOToaEiPHic  Identification  of  a  Mttsdsbbb.— On 
the  11th  Nov.,  1854,  at  Betiers,  a  man  named  Lefeavre,  a 
carpenter,  diot  and  killed  a  woman  whmn  he  suspeoted  ctf 
pixBnung  his  dog.  He  immediate  afterwards  fled,  and  ww 
condemned  to  death,  par  eonttmaee,  on  the  22nd  May,  1866. 
A  few  days  rince,  a  man  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant  at  Bodeii 
and  as  he  refused  to  give  his  name,  the  ud  of  photognqthy 
was  called  in,  and  a  number  of  portraits  of  him  were  sent  to 
different  police  stetions.  One  of  them  lu^pened  to  reach  B« tiers, 
and  vras  soon  recogtdsed  as  VbA  portnutnef  the  murderer  who 
had  so  long  evade*  by  V^OOg  IC 


TOE  FHOTOGBAraiC  KBWB, 


COLOUBING  GLASS  POSITIVES  rOB  TUE  HAQIC  LAKTKEX. 

SiK, — correspondent,  William  Cochran,  of  Glasgow,  in 
last  vedk.*B  "News,"  adcs  for  a  receipb  to  colour  glass 
pontires  for  the  ma^c  lantern. 

To  accompliBh  tms  properly,  so  as  to  preeerve  all  the 
delicacy,  sharpneflB,  and  detail  of  the  positiTe,  is  a  Taluable 
secret,  knowledge  of  which  I  «m  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  imittrt  to  him. 

1.  Place  the  glaea  to  be  colonred  before  a  candle  or 
window. 

3.  Mix  a  few  drops  of  ntirits  of  ammonia  with  traospaient 
oil  Tarnish,  and  with  the  following  transpazent  colours, 
uang  a  fine  soft  sable  bniah  • — 
F<w  Black  — Use  iT«y  black. 

White  — ^Leave  the  i^lan  nncoloiired. 

Brown — ^Uae  burnt  aienna ;  or,  mix  li&e,  gamboge, 

and  Pnueoan  Mne. 
Orange    „  lake  and  inmboge. 
Fur^     „  lake  and  Prussian  blue. 
Bed        „  rose  carmine  or  lake. 
Green      „  Prassian  Uue  and  gamboge! 
Bine        „  Pmasianblue. 
Teltow     „  gamboge. 

3.  Remember  to  procure  powdered  transparent  colours 
and  oil  Tarnish  £rom  a  good  ccdonr  maker  or  a  Tarnish 
manu&ctnrer,  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  purpose 
yon  require  them  for.  The  colours  and  vaniih  are  to  be 
wdl  rubbed  down  on  a  marble  slab. 

4.  Fill  up  the  background  with  irory  Uaek,  and  use  the 
Tarnish  to  moisten  it  with. 

5.  Do  not  Tarnish  the  glass  to  be  coloured  first. 

6.  Use  Tarnish  in  quantity  according  to  the  depth  of 
colour  required,  and  for  that  purpoee  only. 

7.  Try  dabs,  with  a  bmsh,  on  a  piece  of  glass,  to  test  the 
di^pth,  tranqiarency,  and  quality  of  the'  colours,  before 
comniWHang. 

8.  If  too  <q^ne,  add  more  Tarnish  and  spirits  of  ammo- 
^niar— two  drops  to  about  a  teaspoonful  of  tiu  Tamidi.  I 

can  produce  a  clear  reflection  on  any  white  screen  equal  to 
the  finest  stained  ruby  or  cobalt  glass. 

If  any  further  difficulties  arise,  which  I  req^toetfrilly  sub- 
mit Trill  not  be  the  case  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rules  before  laid  down,  youiBeli,  or  any  other  person,  may 
rebkon  oa  mj  endeaTouzs  to  dear  them  away. 

Uabrt  Beluni. 

[We  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  our  correspondent  will 
forward  some  farther  particular  on  the  oUier  snlgoct  men- 
tioned in  his  letter.  It  would  be  also  tot  important  if  we 
could  be  &Toured  with  a  specimen  o£  the  results,  or  an 
address,  where  we  could  oommunicate  with  him  on  tiie 
subject.— Ed.} 


TORINO  PAnx  posmrics  with  bichlobidb  of 

PLATIKUII. 

Dkak  StK,— SiMne  three  or  four  years  ago  I  tried  the  bi- 
chloride of  platanum  tar  colouring  pictures  in  the  place  of 
gold,  and  I  thought  that  the  bahmce  <^  adranta^  was  in 
bTOur  of  the  latter.  I  hare  praerred  no  specimens,  and 
can  only  speak  fixnn  a  general  recollection  that,  besides 
working  slower,  a  hunger  quantity  was  required  to  {ffodnce 
tlw  same  effect— thhs  oeany  equalising  the  cost.  On  the 
whole,  I  did  not  find  any  suflli^t  adrantage  to  induce  me 
to  continue  ita  use. 

The  best  [vactical  method  of  colouring  albumenised 
prints  then  known,  was  by  adding  the  gold  or  platinum  to 
the  hypo,  bath,  and  this  was  the  only  form  in  which  I  tried 
it.  Perhaps,  in  the  better  colouring  baths  since  introduced, 
its  efl^  n^Mit  be  stnsevhat  difl^rant.  The  resulting  cdova 
was  nnioh  t£e  Hune  as  tliat  prodnced  by  gold ;  and,  as  the 


permanence  is  probaUy  equal,  the  cmly  qnesUon  was  one  of 

economy, 

I  also  tried,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
the  perchloride  of  iron.  This  also  produced  a  good  colour 
(pro^bly  due  chiefly  to  sulphur) ;  for  this  reason  I  never 
used  it  in  practice.  One  would  think,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
jactures  now  sold — particularly  stereoeoopic — must  be 
coloured  in  some  such  way,  otherwise  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand  how  it  is  that  so  many  of  them  &de  with  such 
rapidity.  I  hare,  myself,  in  time  past,  employed  Tery  bad 
processes,  such  as  I  should  not  now  think  <^  using ;  and 
although  the  lights  of  some  of  my  older  pictures  hsTe  turned 
very  yellow,  scarcely  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
&ded,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  I  hare  always  been 
particoJarly  careAiI  about  the  washing,  and  perhaps  it  is  to 
this  that  my  good  fortune  is  owing.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sIoTcnly  thaa  the  way  in  which  I  hare  seen  it  done,  and 
that  too  by  operators  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  It 
is  unfortuuatetfor  honest  printers  that,  in  general,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  photograph  affords  no  clue  to  the  process  by 
which  it  was  tuten  ancT  cokiured,  nor  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  washing. 

I  haTe  no  doubt  that  an  ordinary  poutiTe  print,  toned 
with  sold  by  any  of  the  recent  processes,  and  carefully 
washed,  may  tw  considered  quite  pennanent.  I  do  not 
despair,  howerer,  of  sune  oheiaper  and  quieker  way  bong 
dificorered.  The  ink  process  is  a  stq>  in  the  right  dinction ; 
but  any  one  who  irill  lo^  OTer  a  bundle  of  old  letters,  will 
see  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  picture  in  gallate 
iron  is  more  pennanoit  than  an  ordinary  ulrer  print. 

W.  R.  Sedofield. 

OUSS  DISHES. 

Sir, — ^A.  few  weeks  since  you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert 
a  lobter  on  "  Photographic  Desiderata,^'  which  appears  to 
haTe  induced  sereru  gentlemen  to  ommuuucate  to  your 
o^muiB  TBxioos  modes  of  makiiig  and  cementing  glass 
dishes.  Adnutting  tiiese  built  dishes,  as  they  are  tecfa^ucally 
called,  rem^  pearoctly  sound  and  water-tight  for  many 
months  or  years,  they  all  still  possess  the  following  serious 
defeots,  Tiz.,  that  the  line  of  junction  of  the  sides  and 
bottom,  almott  microscopic  though  it  be,  is  rough ;  aud,  as 
long  as  the  dish  is  only  used  for  silver  solutions,  no  harm 
ensues ;  but  if  used  alternately  for  exciting  and  developing 
waxed  paper,  for  instance,  deccnaposition  and  turbidity  of 
the  respective  solutions  speedily  inform  the  manipulator  that 
his  dish  was  not  chemically  clean  before  imng.  The  mannra 
in  which  the  sides  of  most  built  dishes  are  attached  or 
cemented  to  the  bottom,  is  most  objectionable,  Tiz.,  at  an 
acute,  or  right  angle,  the  dirt  which  lodges  at  the  apex  of 
the  an^e,  represented  by  the  rouah  Um  of  cement,  being 
remoT^  with  great  difScnlty,  and  a  small  quantity  of  old 
gallo-nitrate  too  frequently  remains.  If  good  moulded 
glass  didus  ooold  be  procured,  whose  sides  Strang  from  the 
bottom  in  a  curve,  and  posBeeslng  no  comers  or  angularities ; 
and  if  measures  and  deTeloping  glasses  had  the  "punty 
marks  "  peovalj  ground  off  and  polished,  the  "  washing-up 
days"  of  [^ot^rapheis  would  bagatelles,  and  not  the 
&tigues  and  bores  tney  are  at  present. 

George  Eddowes. 


THE  COLLODIO-ALDCUEN  PROCESS. 

Deab  Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  An  Ama- 
teur," the  collodion  uiould  be  iodised  and  sendtised  in  the 
collodio-albumen  process,  otherwise  it  is  very  much  slower 
in  the  camera,  and  also  in  deTdopment ;  many  persons  haTe 
tried  all  possible  Tariations  in  order  to  simplify  this  process, 
but  I  think  in  all  iustances  the  results  hare  been  ioferiw. 
The  modification  your  oorreqxmdent  mentions,  of  washing 
off  the  albumen,  has  been  tned  here  some  time  ago ;  the 
objectitm  to  it  is,  that  in  large  i^tes  itis  imnoisible  to  wash 
Off  the  albumen  erenly ;  the  sa^^^lf  ^;^(^|tJ^^^^^ 
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reducing  the  picpared  albomen  with  water,  and  wo  letcrmff 
a  smaller  amount  of  albumen  on  the  plate,  but  I  tiunk  m 
general  the  <Ad  mvportioa  ct  Albomen  to  water  gives  more 
aatiafactory  negatives.  J.  Bidebothah. 

JtfoncAeirfera 


AI^SWEES  TO  MINOB  QUERIES. 

Fbefabation  of  Iodide  of  Aumonium.— CAKrl;.  ISany 
metiiods  hare  been  from  time  to  time  recommeaded  for  the 
pr^iaration  of  tiiis  salt,  but  the  best  in  our  opinion  is  the  fol- 
lowmg : — prepare  iodide  of  iron  first  by  heating  together  6  parts 
t^Iomu  and  25  parts  of  water,  into  which  are  graduaUy  added 
2'S  parts  of  iron  filings ;  when  the  iodine  has  all  disappeared, 
Alter  and  add  carbonate  of  unmonia  until  a  precipitate  no  longer 
falls ;  then  pour  the  whole  into  a  filter  and  wash  onoe  or  twice ; 
ooUeot  all  the  clear  filtrates  together  into  a  dish,  and  evaporate 
1^  a  gentle  heat  till  th«  wit  omtBUisee  out  It  must  be  k^t 
in  a  WW  stoptwrad  bottto  ia  pernct  dirinMM. 

CoTTOH-wooL  Beush  fos  thk  Cuottm  Psocns.— 
paper.  We  believe  tiieee  brudue  were  first  suggested  1^  Mr. 
Buckle,  at  all  events  th^  bear  his  name,  being  known  familiarly 
ts  Buckle's  brushes.  They  are  made  by  taking  a  ^aas  tube, 
from  two  to  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
forcing  a  tuft  of  perfectly  clean  cotton  wool  into  the  end,  so  that 
sufficient  remains  projecting  to  be  used  as  a  brush.  'Rie  tuft 
should  fit  sufficiently  tight  in  the  tube  for  there  to  bo  uo  dai^w 
of  its  coming  out  ia  nn.  We  have  found  a  ^ood  plan  to  xn&i 
the  pohUbI^  of  this  hi^pening  is,  to  tie  a  piece  of  A\k  iHxeeiA 
naad  the  middle  of  the  ootton-wool,  and  with  that  draw  the 
toft  into  the  end  of  the  tube. 

FOB  CoLOUBBD  STBBBoaBAHS.—il  Buhtcriber.  The 
plan  ad<^>ted  by  several  of  the  most  popular  artists  is,  to  hare 
the  slides  rolled  between  steel  cylinders  after  they  are  coloured. 
This  gives  them  a  gloss  without  in  the  least  ii^urine  the  colours. 

Substitute  fob  Gbound  Glass.— 5.  S,  B.  A  correspon- 
dent has  informed  us  tlutt  the  most  dmple  mbetitnte  Ibr  grnind 
ehfls  is  thin  sUioh  parte  iiooMd  over  i^aia  g^ass,  and  t£«i  al- 
lowed to  dram  and  dry  spontaneously. 

l^BPABATIOS     OF     PbOTO-NiTBATK    OF  lwOS.-~pQ$ititt 

PAotojrrwK.— Dilute  9  pula  of  strosg  nitric  acid  with  M 
parts  of  water,  and  when  oold,  add  to  ttus,  in  a  flask,  8  parte  of 
pure  iron  wire.  FUoe  in  cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  all 
nighty  antating  now  and  then.  When  requited  Air  uaa,  add 
one-third  of  a  draohm  of  glacial  aoetio  acid  to  every  ounce  of 
solution.  will  keep  for  many  months  in  a  weU-stoppered 
bottle,  and  wUl  be  found  an  excellent  developer  for  positives. 
Another  very  good  formula  is  the  following : — ^Dissolve  1,600 
grains  of  nitrate  of  toryta  in  4&  ounces  of  cold  water,  and 
2,000  grains  of  crystallised  sulphate  ot  iron  in  15  ounces  of  cold 
water.  Mix  three  parts  of  the  former  solution  with  ode  part 
of  ttie  latter,  filter  or  decant  from  the  sulphate  <A  baryta,  and 
add  half  a  ^aohm  of  ghoal  aoetio  aeid  to  evmy  ounce  of  the 
eolutum.   

TO  OOBBESPONDENTB. 

t3r  Some  eoraptolnU  having  been  nude  by  onr  snbecrtben  u  to  the  noo- 
noelpt  of  the  "  pHOToaaAPBic  Niwa,"  the  poUUhan  beg  ivcpaotfiiDy  to 
notuy  that  ereiy  care  U  taken  oo  tbelr  part  to  Inaura  p—elgal  and  ooireA 
dbpMch.  AD  complaints  ilionlil,  tliwefore,  be  made  to  the  Foat  Offloe 
asUMritlet. 

WornoM  bcff  oar  eomapootola  not  to  and  glaM  ptaUs  tfem|btWpeM, 
axoept  titer  are  aenra^r  proteotad  ai^aat  brakafa. 

HjjtET  Bhlihl— WUl  our  aanwondant  oUlce  ni  wtth  aa  addreai  lAerv  «• 
eooid  coBuninJoate  with  htm.  Wa  aball  be  very  hqipy  to  neelva  the 
partlaalara  and  pspan  referred  to. 

F.  H.,  NairoastlfrW^Tyiw.— We  are  engaged  lA  organWiw  a  {dan,  by  wbM* 
vhat  yon  propoee  caii  be  twj  eatieractortly  aeeonipUahed.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  wonM  laggeat  the  advlaabOity  of  your  buertlng  a  abort 
adTertlaanmt  in  our  pages. 

A  Haad  WoBKwa  AMP  FxAOncAL  Akaisus.— Kaoetred  with  thanka. 

-a.l.B.— The  baat^aaftTTOa  M  adopt  to  obtain  allntte  of  atlTer  from  the 
powder  and  aobmon  whka  ya«  bav«  at  pteaml,  wBl  ba  to  add  exoaaa  of 
oarbonala  of  Boda,  evapofste  to  dryneaa^  aod  mix  with  four  ttaaaa  Ha  weight 
«r  dry  oarbonau  of  aoda.  Tbenlhae  In  a  eradUe  aaraeonuMndtd  faioar 
laat  nnmbw,  md  yon  wm  obtala  a  battaa  of  ■etalUc  rflrar.  Tov 
angfeaikm  b  a  Taty  good  ooe,  and  w«  will  at  onoe  |moe«d  to  carry  it  oat; 
we  nope  to  be  able  to  eommeaea  In  onr  neat  nninbw. 

O.  Ia.  O.— If  jfM  win  fcrwavi  to  na  a  apadmaw  of  Uta  eiyaUl  yea  obtafatad, 
we  ahaU  be  able  to  teU  yva  what  It  Is.  Wa  sboaU  alao  Uka  to  eee  tbekW 
oTdbct  nn  any  It  prodacaa  od  glaas  poAina. 

tt.  Tea  1  and  t,  Wa  lagnt  we  caanot  aoawar 

lAcanTi— 1.  CdloAtadradaftmloar  la  gaHnUylaaa  iwilUrn  tfaaawtaa 
K  la  paler.  Hie  eoloaT  la  doe  to  iadfais;  wUeh  can  ba  remowad  by  addlw  a 
fkw  gralni  of  nwtaDlD  fladnriinn,   I,  what  davtif^faig  acrimloa  do  yon  nn* 


tof  S.  If  kc^ia  a  twUooAed  or  stoi^cred  bottle,  qibUa  of  wine  wni  retain 
Ita  atrength  fbr  any  length  of  time.  4.  Amber  Tandah  wtU  do  for  both 
poaitlrea  and  negatives.  6.  There  matt  Tiare  been  >ome  Impurity  In  the 
gutta  pcrcha  vessel  in  which  yon  placed  voor  bath ;  probably  hyposnlphlt* 
of  soda,  or  developing  airiution.  6.  Soak  it  for  some  houra  in  a  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potaasimn,  and  then  rinse  in  dilate  nitric  add.  7. 
Your  grcMuid-glass  Is  too  coarae.  Procare  aome  prepored  eepedally  for 
focuBsbig,  under  the  name  of  grey  glass. 
K.  X,— 1.  Of  course  the  upper  tnb  must  be  pn^ed  sidewa^;  so  aa  to  alow 

tlie  tap  to  be  over  the  lower  one.  3.  Tel.  3.  At  any  cbemiat's. 
T.  W.  HowABp.— We  have  n  letter  for  this  gentleman  J  where  shalllt  be  sent  r 
F.  W.  T.— We  cannot  give  yon  A  fuller  account  of  the  fonnul*,  Ac,  requtrad 
in  the  negative  collodion  process,  than  wlU  be  found  in  our  "  CatecUstn.'* 
We  are  much  obhgcd  for  the  Infonnation  contained  In  your  letter. 

A.  17.  T.— I'se  a  100-graln  eolation  vt  nitrate  of  sUvcr  for  exdtliig  the  pqier 
hy\  and  keep  loiwir  In  the  gidd  batlu 

i.  OnnxHAuia  —The  cottte  yoa  enclosed  k  ttaa  right  kind  t»  ba  Bsad  fai 

making  pyroxyllnc. 
W.  U.  W.— Yonr  letter  hat  been  forwarded  to  Hr.  Woodwai<d. 
J.  M.— Wr  have  forwwded  to  you  addnaa  a  aoUt  which  will  give  you  the 

desired  Infoimatlon. 
R.  M.  S.— 1  and  2.  We  can  only  answer  by  referring  you  to  our  back  munhm. 

S.  The  fbrmula  yon  ask  aboot  Is  givaa  at  pi  11  4.  We  eaanot  at  priisnl 

answer,  b.  The  dlsmetora  ara  aoaawlMM  •boul  ||,  f|,  and  S}4Mkaa;  but 

they  vary  with  dmoent  makera 
Pbotoorail— Wa  win  Inqalre:  and  answer  our  comipoedaat  fa  osr  uext 

number. 

TnrA.— It  requires  a  bright  sumnaer's  sun  to  carry  out  the  experiments  whicfa 
we  contemplate  performing  with  the  new  metal  jononlum.  we  do  not  kiimr 
where  the  error  lies  In  your  toning  prooeM.  Will  not  the  gold  solntloa 
darken  It  If  kept  in  longerT  The  qvaii  Edilorial  srtlole  addreeaed  to  that 
nnfortonate  yoang  photographer  Is  all  noniense.  Aoetk  add  in  the  batb  H 
a  great  Improvoment;  and  helps  very  materially  to  keep  the  wMtea  dean. 
Yon  cannot  4o  better  than  persevere  in  the  fbrmnln  given  at  p.  SS, 

W.  R.  R— We  do  not  think  you  will  meet  with  as  much  buocbm  wHh  the 
"p^ier-glass  "  as  with  gelatine  paper.  We  will  give  the  other  laformatkm 
reqiAred  shortly. 

Amt^ — Ftoe  thin  paper,  each  as  la  prepared  for  pbotographiG  purpoaoa,  wIU 
answer  best  Buck  Jipan  can  be  obtalued  of  a  varalah  maker  or  coacii 
builder.  We  are  b^ipy  to  think  we  have  earned  such  gtddea  opinions  from 
you. 

FsASa— Wo  are  not  aware  that  reticulation  of  the  film  Is  owing  to  the  dlrar 
batfanotbeliigBtrongeiioagta.  Water  In  the eollixllon  la  the ino» naual  eauaaa 

A  8 UFFSB «R- —Tins  poisonous  prt^Mrties  of  oommarctal  cyMilda  of  po<asalpg> 
are  net  by  any  meana  dangeniua  if  ordtnary  care  ba  take& 

C.  C.-A  good  landscape  lens  will  not  caase  bulldltiga  to  ^ipear  to  lUI 
forwards  If  you  take  care  to  keep  the  camera  perfect^  hoitooMtal.  If  yoa 
send  an  addreas,  we  will  commaulcate  with  yoa  oa  the  ether  matter*. 

F.  G.  D.— 1.  Plain  paper  only  should  be  floated  on  the  albumen  solution.  9. 
Abont  half  an  hour.  8.  The  pictures  yon  allude  to  wer6  taken  by  employtag 
a  perfocUy  black  backgraand  baUnd  the  alttcr,  and  than  backing  op  with 
cboooUte^lourad  paper. 

BaouKEU.— 1.  Good  portraits  cannot  bo  taken  In  a  room  limbed  witlk  only 
one  wludow  In  the  way  yoa  nama.  A  aky-Ugbl  wW  be  a  beUer  addltka 
than  another  window.  3.  The  time  of  expotora  win  depend  so  much  i^on 
the  quality  of  the  lens  and  collodion,  that  nothing  bat  experience wlH  enable 
yon  to  Jod^e ;  you  can,  however,  try  five  minutes  to  commence  with. 

Vt  Elxvx.— A  little  laan  or  Use  tttoo  the  apaeUed  qnaatlty  af  pratoonlplMta 
of  Iron  in  tbc  developing  eolation  will  not  bo  of  any  maurlol  esaaeqnanee 
Intheresult  Nitratooflronlsusedlnraomeidiotogruiherai  wehavai^rta 
the  method  of  preparing  It  Gladal  aeetie  atUTla  t«  laatilfa  the  too 
energeUe  notion  of  the  developer.  Ifon  la  reqntavd  la  sansMV  thaa  in 
winter.  Yoor  other  qneriea  we  cannot  at  present  answer. 

B.  Wiuoir.-~A  wooden  ftwne  eon  easily  be  contrived,  against  wUA  prepared 
ptatescanrest  against  tbewaU  todrr.  Wbeadry,  theyaho^  ba  stored 
away  In  tin  boua.  Wo  hops  to  be  aUe  to  gtva  InAnnotian  on  tbs  otbar 
paint  ^  oar  next  naaabar, 

CHaaiBB  Jonr.— To*  had  better  pnean  a  holf-puta  pottndt  tau.  and  a 

jrin^e  sfeereoaoMic  Icna. 
T.  Boujn.— We  nape  to  bo  able  to  glT«  yoa  the  derirod  InflmnotioR  In  ear 

aentnannber. 

J.  A  I.  Kxoeptlawrepan  andwdlvanlUatad  ^om^  oU  storcs  whMi 

gaa  Is  nied  for  baatfaig  purposes  sboaM  be  aiv^ad  with  a  flue  to  eairr 
away  the  bokIoos  products  of  com  bastion,  t.  Tbe  milliidlii  allnniiiiii  pra- 
eeaa,  in  oar  oplnko,  is  stmrkr  to  FothergUl'a 

O.  a— ThoprintahMkaBlf  tbe  senaitive  paper  had  been  kept  too  kogbeAra 
bdng  used.  They  have  not  remained  long  enougta  In  the  gold  bath. 

R.  T.  B.  1-  Protosnlphateof  Iron.  t.  Not  so  good  as  some  we  have  pobllshod. 
a.  Soak  It  (br  aome  days  In  atfong  solution  ei  cyanide  of  potosahun;  and 
thai,  after  rinalng,  for  a  Aw  boars  in  dllnte  idtrio  arid.  4. 8|,  &  Vaar  Uttte 
la  known  abont  tat  peculiar  propertlca  and  requirements  of  add  or 
edloAana;  we  ora^  however,  udtaied  to  anowcr  tbeoo  queationB  la  tbn 
■flnaaUfa  7,  Consult  previous  numbers.  8.  Wash  It  well  with  dHaU 
Bu^plnTlo  add,  and  then  with  pare  water,  and  the  sliver  artU  be  pore  «no<tfL 

A-Mortoa— I.  u  aa  sariy  nnmbar.  t.  Infrontof  thaleaa. 

AOAZi.— Wall  woohsd  In  eoid  water. 

CenunmilcatliHia  dedlned  with  thanksi—F.  R.  S.— A  SabUsr.— Jamas  F.— 
noiaaa— M.  a  B.— StnNCffram. 

Ibe  bdbnaatliia  reqaitud  bjruo  Mfanrtof  oerreapondents  Is  aithw  naoh  as 
we  are  unable  M  i^va,  or  It  hu  sf^earad  tn  recent  nmnben  of  tlw 
"PaOToaaAPtno  Hawo;**— Jamary.— W.  A.  L.— O.  H. — Letter  Box. — 
J.  a.— TuMT—Ars  Leac^— Aptaastla-A  Babaalbw  ftan  the  fk*^ 
BbttliK  Fipir.— W.  WTW^  E.  A.-^ 

U  Trni—VLF.  -H.  IX— H.  C.— A.  K-X.-H.  D.— A.  B.-II.  a— A 
London  nnu.— W.—An  Amateur— S.  T.— T.  H.  C— H.  D. 


On  aoeonnt  of  tbe  Immenae  numba  of  important  lettsri  we  raodre,  we  cannot 
pioBlas  answers  to  qaartoa  ofao  taatnl  lataicoi. 


AUi 


iTlal< 


«r  IlHsn.  Cassen,  Fetter,  and  Oalpto,  U  BaUe 
fcr  tbe  Editor,  If  addressed  to  ^ji"  ' 


Hoaa  riMRild  be  adftvoaad  to  lb.  Oaeeaia, 
taMgeTaid.  Meato 
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FAPEB  venmt  COLLODION. 

BY  M.  TERNI&B,  JDN. 

SixcK  the  diBCOvay  of  collodion,  the  p^>eT  jHroeenes  hare 
almost  £oae  oat  of  {mctice,  and  that  for  good  r^sona. 
Collodim  acts  more  quickly,  and  gives  clearer  pictures: 
neverthelees,  if  tw.o  poaitire  proc^  be  taken  of  the  same 
laodacape,  the  one  obteined  by  meaju  of  ooUodioo,  the  oUier 
on  DdgatiTe  paj>er,  it  will  be  reantriced  that  the  am  taikm 
on  is  richer,  softer,  more  aerial,  and  deeper,  in  ahort, 
more  artictic  thut  the  other.  Thk  difference  of  r^ults 
iwbieed  m  to  sia^  freah  trials  vith  p^)er,  with  the  <^ect 
(tf  obtaining  the  sharpnceB  and  Ta{»di^  of  collodion. 

The  nwt£)d  I  am  about  to  submit  to  iba  opnnderatioa  a£ 
your  readers  will,  I  hope,  hare  tbe  result  of  restoring  the 
negative  paper  to  the  position  it  oru;inBllr  held  among 
phtrtf^raphic  prooeasea.  Aa  the  baas  of  mr  experiment^  I 
selected  selatine  as  used  br  one  of  tiie  aiuest  of  photogra- 
phera,  M.  Baldus;  this  substance  does  not  alter  the  surer 
bath,  bat  allows  it  to  retain  all  ite  lim{adity.  Following  bis 
method,  I  obtained  more  sharpness  by  aizing  tiie  paper  before 
iodisine,  and  greater  rapidity  by  immersing  it  in  an  ethereo- 
altiohouc  iodi^  bath  before  submitting  it  to  the  silver  bath ; 
beside  these  two  operations,  which  are  over  and  above  M. 
Bakhu'a  proceea,  I  develop  the  picture  withsulphate  of  iron, 
which,  as  is  generally  known,  is  the  quickest  developer. 
The  ntothpd  I  an^loy  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : — 

X  choQcQ  a  pwar,  the  substance  of  which  is  very  equal, 
and  maxk  <me  <h  its  sides  with  a  pencil;  I  then  float  it  £v 
a  minute  or  two  on  ihe  following  sufaBtanoe— ntin  mter, 
1000  parts,  gdatine,  15  parts;  alter  whicJi*  I  taloe  it  oat, 
and  diy  it  by  snspennon.  I  prepare  a  considerable  number 
of  sheets  in  this  wa^ ;  and  when  thej  are  dry,  I  collect 
them,  and  put  them  la  a  blotting  book,  n^ich  I  then  put 
under  the  presa  wtil  the  following  day. 

Iodising. — If  the  gelatinous  substance,  which  served  for 
the  aixing  of  the  papexs,  is  still  soffieiently  attenuated,  I  add 
to  every  hundred  parts  of  liquid' — iodide  of  potassium,  ; 
9  parts,  iMTomide  of  potassium,  0  6  parts;  I  diasolre 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  stnuu  the  whole  through  a 
cloth,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  dish,  Vhich  is  kept  warm  by 
being  pl&oed  over  a  stove.  I  then  treat  my  papers  with  this 
solution  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
taking  care  that  no  bubbles  of  air  form  beneath  them,  ami 
I  also  place  them  on  the  solution  with  the  marked  side 
downwuds ;  after  drying,  put  them  away  in  a  box  in  a 
dry  place.  Xlua  double  preparation  gives  great  dearnen 
am  delicaey  to  iho  proo& ;  rendws  ibe  piqier  unalterable ; 
preserves  its  whiteness ;  and  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming 
^tted — the  reason  of  which  is  easily  understood,  the 
iodine  not  being  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  paper, 
which  often  contains  variotui  kinds  of  substances  capaUe  of 
neutralislag  it  in  places,  and  pro^cing,  afler  the  develop- 
ment of  the  picture,  a  greats  or  leas  number  of  little  spots, 
which  disBgure  the  picture  in  an  irreparable  manner.  The 
prdiminary  siring  is  therefore  of  incontestable  utility. 

Sensitising  and  exposure. — ^To  use  this  paper,  I  take  it  by 
an  angle,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  hook  coated  with  gum- 
lac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  immerse  it  in  a  bath,  composed 
as  follows EUwr,  26 (part;  ordinary  rectified  alcohol, 
75  parts;  iodide  of  potawittni,  0.6  parts;  the  paper 
iaibibes  it  instantauaondy.  If  I  want  it  for  diy  purposee,  I 
rMBore  it,  and  suspend  it  until  dry ;  in  the  omtnry  case,  I 
lay  it  at  onee,  Isoe  downwards,  on  the  aahrer  batli  used  for 


collodion  negatives ;  after  a  contact  of  C^ro  or  three  miimtes, 
according  to  tiie  temperatnre,  Iremove  it,  and  place  it  imme- 
diately in  the  negative  frame  for  exposure.  Tho  time  of 
expoBure  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  collodion ;  nevertlie- 
Icss,  I  must  observe,  <3iat  a  silver  bath,  strengthened  with 
acetic  acid,  renders  the  paper  more  sensitive.  In  all  other 
processes  this  acid  retards  the  luminous  impression,  while  the 
very  contrary  remilta  in  this  case ;  the  acid  opena  the  pores 
of  the  gelatine,  swells  it,  and,  consequently,  renders  it  more 
permeable  to  the  chemicnl  action  of  the  light. 

Development  of  the  picture. — -When  tiie  exposure  has  been 
sufficiently  long,  I  plunge  the  paper  in  water  mixed 
with  alcontd ;  1  then  extend  it  on  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  as  used  for  develoinng  collodion.  The  ima^ 
speedily  appears  in  all  its  details;  if  it  is  wanting  m 
vigour  from  insnfficient  exposure,  I  allow  the  paper  to  t&ip ; 
unread  it  on  a  glass  plate,  and  pour  on  it,  commencing 
at  one  of  the  an^es,  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  then  pass  it  a  second  time  on  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
This  rimple  method  of  strengthening  it,  suffices  to  give  the 
native  all  the  intensity  decdred. 

It  will  bo  seen  that,  when  one  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
iodised  papers,  the  manipulations  are  very  simple,  requiring  ' 
but  little  time,  and  no  complication  of  new  baths ;  but  the 

Xcial  advantage  that  this  bath  jH-eKents  is,  the  facility  with 
ih  one  obtains  very  good  proofs  by  the  dry  method.  To 
return  to  what  I  said  above  relative  to  t^c  paper,  which  I 
dried  ^  suspeorion  on  taking  it  from  the  ethereo-alcoholic 
iodide  bath.  Thb  dedcoation  of  the  paper  is  not  absolutely 
essentaal  for  the  dry  process.  I  point  it  out,  because  I  find 
it  girm  greater  &cmty  in  working.  I  gennally  prepare 
ei^t  or  ten  sheets;  when  X  am  doing  tlie  hist,  the  first,  well 
drained,  is  ready  for  placing  on  the  silver  batih.  After  the 
two  washings,  which  must  follow  the  senatiaing  of  the 
papers,  the  other  operations  are  the  same  as  in  the  wet 
proceeB. 

I  one  day  exposed  two  papers  in  succession,  on  each  of 
which  I  tooK  the  same  fdcture,  one  I  treated  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  the  other  with  gallic  acid;  the  former  developed 
rapidly,  and  gave  me,  as  usual,  a  good  negative;  the  latter, 
submitted  to  uie  reducing  bath  of  gallic  acid,  after  half  an 
hour's  immersion  gave  no  sign  of  a  picture.  Being  convinced 
that  the  paper  had  been  acted  upon,  the  expc»ure  having 
been  the  same  as  in  the  other  case,  I  strengthened  the  bat£ 
with  some  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  waited  an  hour  to 
see  the  result,  out  BtQl  no  picture.  Finally,  vexed  at  finding 
it  would  not  come  out,  I  took  a  bottle  contuning  an  <^ 
nitrate  of  silver  batii,  which  I  had  used  formerly  in  different 
experiments ;  it  contained  ether,  alcohol,  iodides,  acids,  and 
a  fittle  sulphate  of  iron.  I  decanted  the  clear  jpart  of  the. 
liquid,  and  poured  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  m  the  gaUic 
acid  solution.  I  then  went  on  with  some  other  wwk,  and 
left  the  proof  to  itself.  An  hour  afterwards,  on  going  into 
my  laboratory,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  picture  per- 
fectly developed ;  but  what  astonished  me  meet  was  the  fact, 
that  the  reducing  bath  had  undergone  no  alteration.  What 
was  the  substance  in  the  old  bath  which  preserved  the  gallic 
acid  in  good  condition  ? 

There  is  another  question  to  which  I  will  attempt  to  give 
an  answer: — Why  is  collodion  more  rapid  than  all  other 
films  used  in  photogra^y?  Does  this  rapidity  arise  from 
the  OTn»qf line  em|di^r^  in  its  compontion,  orj^  it  due  am{dy 
to  the  two  Bubstances  in  ^^^i^^il^flj^J^f^j^^B^O 

Without  pretending  to  give  » j^Mwrelipiw 
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ject,  I  beliere  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  ether  and  the 
alcohol  combined.  In  £act,  I  have  just  shown  that  these 
liquids,  b^  imbuing  the  paper  inBtantaneowl;-,  fiwUitate  the 
oombinaUon  of  phottwndc  prodacte,  and,  conaeqnent^,  open 
a  more  free  access  to  the  c^iemical  addon  of  tilie  ligfat. 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES* 

BY  DR.  A.  WELLER. 

The  fixation  of  the  mercurial  vapours  in  the  daguerreotype 
process  which  has  excited  so  much  interest,  and  for  which  so 
many  theories  have  been  advanced,  is  but  another  example  of 
the  force  which  causes  the  deposition  of  solid  and  gaseous 
particles  from  a  liquid,  and  which  produces  eo  many  other 
effects.  In  this  case  the  chemical  rays  of  light  act  in  the  same 
mann^  as  mechanical  action  and  caloric  in  causing  a  certain 
molecular  disturbance.  By  the  discoreries  of  Moser  it  is 
shown  that  these  rays  possess  the  power  of  acting  upon 
almost  any  body,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  capable 
(tf  fixing  the  particles  of  TsriouB  Taponrs.  Thus  sunple 
minerals,  glass,  &c.,  may  be  made  to  fix  the  mercurial 
va^ur.  Itappears,  howeter,  that  silver,  gold,  copper,  &c., 
which  form  amalgams,  or,  in  other  worcb,  are  capable  of 
being  wetted  by  mercury,  posseaa  this  pr<^>arty  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  bodies  which  are  capable  <a  h^jig 
wetted  by  it,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  tluht  glass 
has  the  greatest  power  to  fix  the  vapour  of  water.  Admit- 
ting the  truth  of  this  theory  of  the  daguerreotype  process, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  the  same  agent  m«y 
not  likewise  cause  the  fixation  oif  particles  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion or  of  vapour,-in  the  same  manner  as  by  simple  mecha- 
nical action.  After  several  unsatisfiictoiTattMnpts  I  finally 
succeeded  in  clearly  proving  this  feet.  The  solution  which 
shows  the  influence  of  light  the  most  evidently  is  that  of  the 
neutral  chloride  of  gold.  A  few  grains  of  this  salt  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water,  when  excised  to  ihe  light,  deposit 
minute  crystals  of  a  metallic  appearance  on  that  side  of  the 
glass  nearest  the  light.  The  action  of  li^t  in  causing  the 
deposition  of  gaseous  vapours  may  be  shown  by  pladng  some 
iodine  in  a  bottle  closea  with  a  glas  stopper.  After  being 
exposed  in  the  sunshine  for  several  hours  minute  black 
crystals  will  appear  on  the  aide  nearest  the  light,  which  will 
change  their  position  according  to  the  side  of  the  glass 
exposed.  Another  substance  which  shows  the  action  stUl 
better  is  camphor ;  a  piece  of  which,  merely  covered  with  a 

f^laas  shade,  will  give  rise  to  a  cryetalline  deposit  after  an 
lOur  or  two  of  exposure  to  light,  which  presents  the 
same  phenomena  as  those  of  iodine.  By  a  prolonged  exposure 
these  crystals  become  very  abundant,  and  very  beautiwl.  I 
have  applied  this  property  to  the  coustruction  of  an  instru- 
meat  for  measuring  the  chemical  rays  of  light.  As  the 
details  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  sul^ect,  I  will  defer 
them  to  another  oocauon,  and  confine  myself  now  to  prove 
that  these  ph^iuunena  ate  independent  of  the  deposits 
caused  1^  radiation. 

1st.  The  crystals  are  formed  on  the  nde  exposed  to  the 
action  of  direct  or  diffused  light. 

2ud.  They  are  not  formed  daring  the  nie^t,  when  the 
radiation  of  the  earth  is  suflOdeut  to  caose  the  depiiBitio&  of 
water. 

3rd.  Green  glass,  which  retards  photographic  action,  like- 
wise impedes  this  deposit. 

In  an  experiment  which  ia  now  going  on,  a  bottle  of  pale 
green  common  ^lass  is  exposed  to  the  north,  while  another 
of  white  glass  is  placed  in  a  southern  aspect.  The  first 
became  covered  with  minute  crystals,  in  size  averaging  about 
a  millimetre,  which  have  remained  stationary  about  a  week ; 
the  second  is  covered  with  arborescent  ramifications,  which 
are_  daily  increasing.  Several  flamiliar,  but  hitherto  unex- 
plained phenomena,  may,  in  my  opinion,  bo  easily  accounted 
for  by  these  molecular  actions.    The  formation  of  bail  I 
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comdder  to  be  an  instance  of  an  action  tfredsely  afanihr  to 
that  which  causes  the  deposition  of  the  solids  of  gaseous  and 
liquid  particlea.   If  we  admit  the  influence  of  this  force  on 
the  globniar  vapours  of  water,  it  is  not  at  all  impsohaUe 
that  certain  conditions  may  arise  in  nature  w^ea  these 
Taponrs  may  be  much  more  liable  to  this  influence  than  we 
find  them  in  our  imperfect  experiments.  We  have  seen  that 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  water  in  a  pure  state  may 
be  brought  by  the  absteaction  of  caloric  to  such  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  that  the  slightest  perturbating  canse 
will  immediately  reduce  it  to  a  solid  form.   If  we  admit 
that  the  globules  which  form  the  clouds  are  capable  of  being 
placed  in  a  sdmilar  condition,  we  have  sufficient  data  to 
e:^)lain  aXl  the  phenomena  tiiat  occur  in  the  prodacti(m  of 
hail.  .  Any  nsoWsfivmedwitliin  a  ckxid  of  instate  wonkl 
create  aionnd  it  a  depoeitioit  of  all  ti>e  nei^bonringr 
partideB,  and  the  ake  <n  1^  hsdl-stoneB  would  be  dependent 
upon  thethickncMof  the  ckrad  tiiej  hadto  tatTerae.  In  the 
storm  <^  Ordenbnrgh,  in  1825,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Everaman, 
pyrites  were  found  in  the  centre,  and  bad  acted  like  a  nuclena 
round  which  the  crystallisation  had  taken  place.   Where  the 
centre  is  not  formed  by  a  for^gn  body  of  this  sort,  it  luui 
frequently  been  mentioned  {hat  it  consisted  of  an  opaque 
nucleus  of  a  spongy  nature,  like  congealed  snow,  which  may 
be  eauly  accounted  for.     The  succession  of  concentric 
layers  would  be  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  particles 
tlmiugh  strata  of  liquid  globules  not  all  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  the  radiated  structure  indicates  a  gradual  increase 
of  crystalline  action  proceeding  At>m  t^e  centre.   The  tem- 
perature of  the  hail-stones,  which  has  genraitlly  been  found 
below  the  freezing  point,  is  a  further  corroboration  of  this 
view.    The  formation  of  butter  is  likewise,  in  all  probalnlitr, 
another  instance  of  molecular  action  of  the  same  nature.  It 
is  well  known  that  after  the  cream  has  been  agitated  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  the  (^bnlsB  suddenly  coalesce,  and  by 
their  union  butter  i>  inodnoed.   The  suddtti  appearance  of 
this  pTodnct  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  takes  {dace  at 
different  temperatures,  although  more  quickly  at  some  than 
others,  and  not  gradually,  as  mi^t  have  been  expected, 
which  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  owing  to  any  caloric 
developed  by  friction.   The  most  minute  observations  have 
been  unable  to  show  any  material  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fatty  globules  at  the  moment  before  the  butter  is 
formed.    Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being  caused 
by  some  molecular  action,  engendered  in  the  globules  Ijy 
the  continued  agitation  they  have  undergone.   Some  of  the 
most  permanent  gases  likewise  exhibit  phenomena  closely 
allied  to  the  above,  by  their  action  on  platinum  and  other 
metals.   According  to  Dulong  and  Thenard,  platinum  foil 
newly  beaten  has  the  property  of  acting  at  the  common 
temperature  on  a  mixture  of  hydn^;en  and  oxygen,  but 
after  a  few  minnteB*  e^Kisure  to  the  air  it  entirety  Icmb  that 
power,  which  mi^,  however,  be  reetwed  to  it  in  a  stronger 
degree  than  before  by  heating  it  in  a  covered  cmdble.   If  it 
be  kept  in  a  covered  vessel,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  it  will 
retain  the  power  without  decrease  for  four-and-twenty  houra. 
Platinum  filings,  made  with  an  ordinary  sized  file,  have  the 
same  property  immediately  after  their  formation,  which 
they  i>etain  for  .above  an  hour.   It  has  also  been  observed 
that  a  hollow  ball  of  platinum  has  the  power  of  condendng 
and  absorbing  different  gases,  which  are  generally  disen- 
gaged at  a  temperature  oelow  the  boiling  point  (Pouillet, 
Elemens  de  Physique,  §  131).   The  action  of  the  gases  on 
platinam  in  all  the  above  cases  greatly  resembles  that  of 
carbonic  acid  on  glass,  except  that  not  merely  raoaj^  lines, 
but  the  whole  surtace  of  the  metal  exerta  its  iimuence,  and 
that  the  gases  themselves  are  invisible. 


NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

In  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Frent^  Photagra{^c 
Society  in  vol.  i.  p.  250,  we  stated  tiiat  an  apparatus  for 
the  presovation  of  sointued  paper  had  been  desifln^  by 
MM.  Davan  ne  and  Girardfuid  mamfintankl'        HiuioD ; 
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we  at  the  same  time  mentioned  thatM.  Frank  de  VillecholleB 
had  aaksd  a  qaestion  relative  to  a  umiJar  box  mvented  hy 
M,  OogDacq.  The  Utter  gentleman  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  a  for^gn  cootemporary,  on  the  subject : — 

"  I RBAC  iu  the  bulletin  of  the  French  Fhot(^r&phic  Society 
tiiat  M.  Marion  had  pnsented  an  ajmaratqa  toe  presorinff 
pcntiTe  papers.  I  have  likewise  xead  the  article  cS  MM- 
J]«muie  and  Griraidf  in  which  I  observe  that  they  advice 
the  vm  of  chloride  of  oakium  as  a  proper  substuice  fbr 
pfesernng  nitrated  paper. 

"  Withoat  disparagement  to  MM.  Marion,  Davanne,  and 
Ginid,  it  was  X  who  first  discovered  the  {m^wrties  of 
diloride  of  cahunm  as  a  preservative  substfutoe.  In  the 
month  of  May  last  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  a 
letter  "  (the  letter  was  not  received),  in  which  I  informed 
you  that  I  had  discovered  a  means  of  preserving  nitrated 
paper;  it  is  true  that  at  that  time  I  did  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  indicate  the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  but  it  is 
very  easy  to  sscertain  now,  that  the  rarions  apparatus  sold 
to  MM.  Agnado,  CoUard,  De  Vuillefioy,  Gabriel  de  Knmine 
(Rumine?),  and  othcn,  do  not  contain  anything  beside 
chloride  of  calcium. 

**I  hope  yott  will  lecave  this  noteat,  which  will  be  the 
last.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  nave  proved,  in  a  decimve 
manner,  tJiat  the  priority  of  this  oisooveiy-  cannot  be 
conterted  with  me.— Agr^,  &c.,  H.  Cogkacq." 

[£a  aapport  of  thia  letter,  Means.  L.  and  H.  Wulff  ad- 
dressed 1  liktar  to  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  l^tograpkique, 
in  which  th^  slated  that  a  description  of  the  apparatus  was 
puUidud  in  his  paper  and  in  otiier  journals  in  June  of  last 
year  ;  and  tiiat  they  had  delivered  several  of  these  boxes  to 
men  of  mark  among  photographers.  They  state  further, 
tiiat  last  October  M.  Marion  sent  to  them  for  one  of  these 
boxes  for  &  M.  Dol,  of  Gagliari,  and  the  box  was  accordingly 
sent  to  blm,  to^&esc  with  a  bottle  containing  the  chloride 
of  calcium.  Ttus  box  and  bottle  were  returned  to  them  a 
few  days  btter  hy  M.  Marion,  with  an  intimatioa  that  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  appamtTia,  and  b^fged  them 
to  forward  it  direct  to  M.  Dol. 

They  add  to  Uieir  letta  c^ificates  from  well-known  pho- 
tographeTB,  stating  that  ihey  had  purchased  similar  appa- 
ratus of  them  some  months  back. 

The  Revue  winds  up  the  pubUcation  of  the  letters  by 
itating  that  Meesn.  Davanne  and  Girard  have  discorored 
the  jmpertiesof  cUnideof  ealdam  too  late.  We  shall  no 
donbt  nave  an  early  opportunily  of  f<»ining  an  opiniw  on 
^be  subject  in  dispute;  momwhile  we  may  state  that  we 
have'  been  shown  one  of  (he  casea  manufactured  by  M. 
Marion,  though,  of  course,  we  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  merits ;  but  judging  from  appearance, 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  answer  we  purpose 
for  which  it  is  constructed.  As  to  the  degree  in'which  it 
may  resemble  the  apparatus  of  M.  Cognacq  we  are  not  in  a 
poMtaon  to  n>eak,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
hitter.— Ed.  J  ^„__^_ 


M.  NIEPCE  ON  THE  PBESERYATION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  foUowing  are  the  directions  given  by  M.  Ni&pce  de  St. 
Victor  for  obwning  idiot<^Taphs  by  means  of  fight  stored  up 
in  tubes. — Cosmos. 

"  Use  paper  prepared  with  ammoniawil  chloride  ot  silver, 
as-  it  is  more  sensitive  than  Hiat  prepared  witii  chlnide  of 
alva  alone. 

"  At  the  foment  oS  opening  the  tube,  a  Httle  water  must 
be  inserted  inside  in  sncta  away  aa  to  weQ  moisten  the  paste- 
board, and  any  water  not  immediately  absorbed  must  be 
allowed  to  run  out ;  and  the  tube  again  closed,  and  heated 
over  a-spirit  lamp  until  it  has  reaped  a  temperature  too 
high  to  be  brane  by  the  naked  hand  (about  150  decrees), 
then  opened  directly,  and  applied  upon  the  thin  paper  bear- 
ing the  engraving,  which  Berves  as  a  negative,  and  the 
remits  will'be  the  reproduction  of  the  engraving  on  the  sen- 
sitive paper  beneaA. 


"  The  pasteboard  ought  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
tartaric  acid,  and  ins^ted  for  four  or  five  hoMn  in  the 
month  of  July.  Pasteboard  impregnated  with  nitrate  of 
uranium  does  not  require  to  be  insolated  above  an  hour ;  but 
it  loses  the  acidity  communicated  by  the  light  much  more 
rawdly." 

M.  Plumier  has  infiormed  us  that  the  beet  sensitising 
liquid  for  preparing  the  papw  for  these  ezperimentB  is  com- 
posed as  followB :— ^)iBBoIve  12  parts  ^  nitmte  of  silver  in 
100  parte  of  distilled  water,  then  add  ammonia  dropl^dnm, 
and  at  the  same  time  shake  the  solution  until  it  is  dissolved. 
The  ^lution  is  at  first  brown,  but  eventually  becomes  per- 
fectly limpid:  it  is  advisable  to  bdl  it  for  some  minutes  to 
restore  it  to  a  neutral  state. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
We  have  received  a  communication  from  M.  Martin 
Laulerie,  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
written,  apparently,  under  the  impression  that  we  have  not 
informed  our  readers  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  French 
Society  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  oisuing  month.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  we  announced  the  foot 
some  ireeks  since,  and  that  we  have  subsequently  given  all 
particulazB  pnUished  respecting  it,  including  Uie  ruks 
mtended  to  Te|[a]ate  tiie  exhilntion.  Rule  2  hM  beat  sinoe 
modified,  as  will  be  seen  on  reading  the  annexed  trandation 
of  a  letter,  which  appears  to  be  an  Appeal  to  photographers 
individually.  We  may  add  that  wp  sincerely  hope  the  appeal 
may  be  successful  in  indudng  a  good  number  of  En^ish 
photc^phers  to  sustain  our  naUoual  credit. 

"  Sir, — 1  have  the  honour  to  remind  you  that  the  third 
public  Exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  takes 
place,  this  year,  from  the  Ist  April  to  me  16th  June,  at  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  in  a  place  specially  set  apart  for  it,  and 
concurrently  with  ihe  exhibition  of  paintings.  The  com- 
mittee invite  all  photographers,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
to  send  photographs,  in  order  to  give  this  Exhibition  the 
importance  and  mterest  of  a  realfy  univosal  Exhibition, 
which  will  allow  of  a  correct  estimate  bdng  formed  of  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  different  countries. 

"  Although  the  rwulations  of  the  Exhilntion  have  been 
alrea^  powshed  in  uie  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Society,  the 
committee  oonoder  it  advisalde  to  remind  you,  personally^, 
that  objects  intended  for  exhibition  must  beforwwled  to  the 
Secretaiy,  M.  Martin  Lanl^e,  11,  rue  Drouot,  Paris,  between 
the  1st  and  15th  March  next.*  As  the  jury,  appointed  to 
examine  the  works  sent,  meet  on  the  20th  March,  the  com- 
mittee have  been  obligea  to  fix  the  date  of  the  15th  March* 
as  bedng  the  latest  for  receiving  proo&. 

"  If,  sir,  it  be  your  intention  to  take  part  in  this  Exhibition, 
I  be^  you,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  to  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  poeraUe,  without  waiting  until  you  dispatch  your 
paroeL — ^1  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"Mabtin  Lauxebie." 


DISCOLOURING  OF  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

BT  H.  FRA1TCI8. 

Discolouring  of  the  silver  bath  in  which  albumeused 
paper  has  been  prepared,  is  a  constant  complaint  among 
photographera.  Kadin  is  generally  recMnmended,  and 
answers  veiy  well  \  but  is  not  readDy  to  be  got  even  in 
Ix)ndon.  We  have  had  in  use  for  some  years,  common 
pipe  clay,  wldch  answers  as  well  as  kaolin,  is  much  cheaper, 
and  can  be  got  in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  -we  have 
prepared  as  much  paper  as  required,  we  return  the  nlver 
solution  into  a  lar^  bottle,  which  has  about  a  pound  of  pipe 
day  in  it,  shake  it  well,  and  leave  it  to  settle  for  the  next 
day^  use,  when  it  will  be  found  quite  colourlees.  We 
would  also  recommend  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 

*  A  delw  of  twdn  tUya  U  accorded  to  fimlgn  uttoti  who  iImII  girt 
iiottc«ortlufrliitmthiatoexlilWr^fmtoth«30tb-lfiecb  next,  T 
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doctoriDA  up  a  spoilt  luttatire  baih,  to  at  oace  make  a  new 
one,  ancTtlirow  uie  spoiU  one  into  the  paper  bath  with  the 

fipe  clay,  as  we  find  it  answers  for  paper  aa  well  as  a  d&w 
ath,  ot  course  adding  a  little  silver  to  make  up  the  diiler- 
eoce  between  the  sbrmgt^  of  the  two  hatha. 


BtereograpMc  Viem  of  CAatnuortli.   Bt  Ma.  PoTTlTOir. 

'  The  idea  of  putting  Chatsworth  into  the  st^eoscopo  is  an  ex- 
'  oeedingly  happy  one,  and  oonsidering  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  the  grounds  and  the  beauties  of  this  "Palace  of  the  Feok," 
wo  think  it  ought  to  bo  done  in  the  best  manner.  We  happen 
to  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1&57  the  duke  contemplated 
thus  illastratini;  hi»  pabee  Sot  the  purpose  of  private  distri- 
bution, and  bsd  he  lived  no  doubt  he  would  have  carcied  out  his 
idea,  but  death  removed  him  ere  he  could  accomjili^^b  the  task 
of  placing  in  the  most  unique  of  aJl  modem  iuKtrumente  that 
Bioet  pritMehr  of  all  umbooiu,  the  Palaoe  eS  the  Peak,  to  whiuh 
his  own  good  taste  and  fcti^y  magnificaace  contrihsted  bd  much 
ia  midcing  it  what  it  is.  Chatsworth  laay  ha  ooasidered  aa  the 
finest  of  ul  the  seats  of  the  t)nglish  osbihty,  and  in  looking  at 
the  views  which  Mr.  Fulton  has  exeouted,  wecaalbrm  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  this  place.  As  we  look  at 
slide  after  slide  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity  which 
exists  between  many  of  the  views  and  the  I^ry  Garden  and 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  In  both  we  see  the  txwm  of  the  master 
hand  who  designed  tliem.  The  view  of  the  "  PcrtTand  "Walk" 
in  the  C^namental  Gardens  could  easily  he  passed  off  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Crj'stal  Palace.  As  to  the  generality  of  these 
slides,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  indorse  the  opinion  expressed  bv 
the  publisher  that,  "  aSi  who  have  seen  these  sKctes  (which 
delineate  scenes  in  thia  most  beautiftil  of  Eoglaad's  seats)  have 
^onoudced  then  to  be  ot  a  very  high  Mder."  We  heartily 
oonour  ih  oar  s«Noval  ot  the  vxpreMn  that  Chatmorth  "  u 
the  most  beautiful  of  England's  sbmIb  bnttkattba  lUdaa  ara  of 
a  hii^  order  we  cannot  allow.  In  the  ssleotioB  before 
.UB  there  are  few  "  scenes;"  they  mostly  comprise  floral  and  botanic 
studies,  without  the  necessary  accompwiment  of  colour ;  and 
«uy  one  who  would  purchase  this  eenes  id  the  hojie  of  securing 
happy  recollections  of  pleasant  sceoes  would  be  sadly  disap- 
pomted,  because  they  chiefly  cousist  of  views  of  the  most 
uninteresting  kind.  They  are  bad  as  photo^^raplis^  aud  as 
artistic  selections  much  worse. 


FracHcal  Photography  on  Olau  aad  Paper.  A  Manmal  con 
taittit^  Simple  Directions  Jbr  the  Production  Portraitt 
Views,  ^e.  ^c.  By  OflABLBs  A.  LoMG. 
If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  be  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  elementaiT  photographic  treatisee, — and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it— then,  indeed,  must  the  demand  for  photo- 
graphic works  be  great,  as  the  supply  keeps  up,  and  cvwy  few 
weeks  we  have  to  notice  a  new  fhce  in  the  field. 

Of  the  work  before  us  we  are  scHnewhat  at  a  toss  to  say  much. 
It  it  termed  a  manml  of  ''pnwtioBl  pfaotogn^hy,"  and 
as  soch  we  do  not  exactly  M  In  what  hattcb  it  «■«  ke  mrt 
useful.  The  hinto  which  it  contains  asa  by  no  means  saw  to 
any  one  who  is  himself  a  ?  practical  photographer," — therefore 
it  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to  any  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  manipulation  of  the  positive  and  negative  processes;  while 
to  the  amateur  it  is  scarcely  adapted,  as  there  li  too  pntftise  an 
interspersion  of  technicalities. 

Moreover,  although  this  is  announced  as  the  "fourth 
edition,"  there  does  not  -  seem  to  be  that  amount  of 
sequence  of  thought  which  is  so  requisite  in  a  work  which 
aimplifles  any  art.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who 
has  a  good  knowledge  of  photography,  and  all  the  requisites  to 
produce  a  good  picture ;  but  he  has  not  the  power  to  oxprem 
his  meaning  in  language  adapted  to  the  mind  of  tbo  banner  in 
the  art  of  phot(^(raphy.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  a 
few  who  follow  the  art  of  photography,  are  at  the  outset  quite 
ignorant  of  the  very  sim^est  wemenU  of  chemical  knowledge 
Therefore,  a  work  which  is  intended  to  totoh  such  b^phmen 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  tedmioilities  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  It  contains  some  hints,  however,  that  wiU  bo  of  use 
even  to  the  "practical  photographer," — not  that  he  wiltleara  much 
ffom  them,  but  they  may  recall  some  forgotten  fsct  to  his  mind. 


Wb  haa«  been  speaking  hoAerto  of  the  wore  strikii^  and 
a^Htnnt  aoorcea  of  harm<my  asi&iag  oat  judicioaB  cou- 
tjast.  Hanoouy  in  colauiing  may,  however,  ariaa  from 
Taiioua  soureea,  and  oezt  to  thoA  of  contEast  the  harm(»y  of 
amlogy  is,  perhapa,  the  moat  imj^rtant,  coan-aeag  as  it 
doee  an  in&dty  o£  vaxied  and  rehned  boratiaB)  too  subtle 
to  be  defined,  too  intricate  to  be  eaad^  gndeiBtood,  and  often 
too  exquisite  to  be  £elt  by  the  untutored  eye."  The  har- 
moniea  of  conttsst  are  moat  generally  produced  by  tha,pixte- 
positiou  fji  the  ]»rimary  and  secondary  oofctun,  and  those 
ckieBy  wed  in  some  approximati(»i  to  their  foU  hoes.  The 
haxaumiesof  analt^  aiiH  from  the  jodicioua  airangmwit 
of  the  Tanedtiiiti  and  shacks  of  any  single  o^r;  fimnAe 
arrangement  of  fiill  huea  aiker  wic  aatonl  gradaidoD  as 
seen  is  the  adaz  spectanm ;  or  bom  haj^.ami^eawt  ind 
giadation  of  teraajty  and  senii-ueatfal  coknus.  To  tise 
produetioa  of  good  resolta  in  this  taqteat,  good  taate,  ear^l 
observatitw,  wul.  a  cultivated  eye  are  abscdwtely  esDcntaJ  ; 
for  iu  proportion  as  the  effecta  ore  deUcate,  the  Diode  of  pro- 
ducing  theu  ia  Una  obvious.  Of  titia  claas  of  beaoties  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Field  in  kis  "  Chromatography,"  that 
"  they  are  at  ouce  1^  definite  and  leaa  generally  eYident, 
but  more  delightful — more  freqnraat  in  nature,  but  raier  in 
common  art he  add^  that  th*^  at  tha  same  time  "  grrc  a 
bouodksB  Uoense  £ar  the  (^play  of  the  most  eaptivating 
haruumies  of  colour^  and  the  most  chaste  and  de^cate  ex- 
'■  preasions."  On  tbia  subject  it  is  evident  no  defin^  rulea 
can  bo  given ;  w«  have  said  suificicat  to  be  suggestive  of  Us 
importaucei  and  to  cra^inend  it  to  thf  caroful  study  of  tbsa 
reader. 

S<mMwhat  fdlied  to  tbe  hut  sootoq  of  hanucmy  is  that 
arisiag  out  of  tbe  prevalence  of  a^y  given  tgne  throos^Knifc 

a  picture,  producing  an  eEFect  analwma  to  throwing  upon 
it  a  coloured  light  or  viewing  it  trough  a  tinted  gws. 
Thia  efiect  does  uoti  indeed^  come  atfieuy  within  tiie  true 
meaning  of  humony,  although  the  phnciplea  aud  ^aotjoe 
of  mauy  good  painters,  ctmfounding  tone  with  himnony, 
have  at  times  substituted  the  one  for  the  othn*.  It  has  t«e 
effect,  however,  occasionally  oi  recwciliu^  some  deffee 
discordant  arrang^eots  of  colour.  Wh^  the  picture  is 
iutcnded  to  appear  suffiued  by  a  coloured  light,  or  in  otlwr 
wordg,  where  a  certain  tone  ia  intended  to  prevail,  care  must 
be  used  that  ev^y  cotear  in  its  own  degree  shall  be  {Hxiperl^ 
modified.  For  iQ3tfuice«  if  a  warm  toue  is  intwded  tt> 
characterise  the  picture,  the  reds  will  ^proximate  to  scarlet, 
the  scarlets  to  orange,  aud  the  yellows  to  orange  j  the  greens 
will  lose  some  amount  of  their  Uoe  and  acquire  yellow,  the 
purpks  vUl  inaliue  to  red,  aqd  the  Uues  approxiokate  to  a 
warm  grey.  Thus  all  the  coloars  wntwaing  ted  and  ^^Ibw' 
become  heightened  by  the  prevahwoe  of  onnge,  viudi  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  neutralises  the  blues  and  cokmra  of 
whicu  blue  is  a  prevailing  component.  As  whatew  msj  be 
the  inherent  oc^oors  iu  the  model,  the  painter  is  alwajrs 
master  of  the  tone  which  shall  prevail,  he  may  often  avail 
hiowelf  of  this  fact  to  produce  pleasing  offfects,  or  to  neutra- 
lise the  influence  of  any  naas  (x  uahanBOBiouB  colour  which 
of  neoesaity  beloBga  to  the  pietnre. 

The  hanooniee  of  contrast  are  always  the  most  striking 
and  attractive,  those  of  analogy  the  uoet  subdued  and 
delicate.  In  portraiture,  thereibro,  where  it  is  djeaiFed  to 
give  the  utmost  importancie  and  prominence  to  the  £Ke,  tbe 
latter  class  of  harmonies  should  prevail  in  the  accessories. 
The  dominant  colours  of  the  cwnplexion  beug  asoectained 
and  reproduced,  all  accetBcsry  elfects,  whether  in  drapaiefi  or 
background,  should  be  chosen  to  give  value  and  prominence 
to  the  fEwe  by  contrast,  the  harropoies  of  analogy  tmly  pre- 
vdling  so  &r  as  these  aoc6«ory  cokjurs  themadves  are 
concerned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fVoin  any  inherent  defect  w 
defonnity  iu  model,  it  is  tlesirable  not  tf>  mve  too  luuch 
prominence  to  the  face,  the  attention  may  be  drawn  from  it 
by  the  employment  of  the  liarmonios  of  contrast  iu  the 
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odonrtqg  of  the  aooeaKviek  The  best  effect  will,  howerer, 
be  produoed  1^  tiie  judidoni  combination  of  bo^  kinds  of 
harmony}  taking  care,  in  the  introdootion  of  acecaBtnies  for 
^e  aai»  of  colour,  that  tiiey  are  iiot  incongnioua  with  the 
ehaiaoter  of  the  paoture,  and  that  they  are  so  difltribnted  as 
to  pfodooe  a  raoeial  s^nmei^  and  to  avoid  the  epotUneea 
of  eSeet  whioi  tiQ  easily  arise  from  bad  arrangemwt  of 
mioor  matteiB. 

Tlie  pbott^rapher  who  wishes  to  excel  in  the  coloariDg  of 
his  proQuctioDS  will  do  well,  whilst  acquainting  himself  with 
the  principles  on  which  harmony  depends,  to  avail  himself 
of  every  opportuoity  of  studying  the  works  oef  great  painters, 
and  Ciiticiwy  ascertaining  to  what  extent  and  how  these 
principles  are  carried  out.  This  will  be  found  a  valuable 
method  of  fixing  them  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time  let 
him  endeavour  to  examine  and  analyse  the  colours  of  nature, 
.which  inutative  art  coo,  at  best,  but  endeavour  to  re- 
produce. In  speaking  of  portrait  painting,  Sir  Joshua 
j^eyu^  SMB.  "  avoicT  the  chalk,  the  brickdust,  and  the 
charcoal,  and  tliink  on  a  pearl  and  a  ripe  peach."  It  would 
have  been  better,  with  all  due  deference  to  so  great  an 
authority,  if  ho  1^  said  "think  of  the  natural  hue  of  the 
human  face." 

(2*0  6e  eoKlmved,) 


GHKMIOUi  MANIPULATIONS — (continued). 
Reduction  (cuntinaed).—We  now  proceed  to  the  scciniil 
process  by  remictton  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  All  liquids  con- 
taining silver,  but  wtuch  have  no  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  may  be  collected  together  in  a 
vessel,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
added;  precipitation  wiU  immediately  commence,  and  a 
heavy  white  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down ;  the  hydro- 
cfakHic  acid,  or  solution  of  salt,  whichever  is  employed,  must 
be  added  in  excess.  When  the  precipitation  has  ceased,  the 
liquid  should  be  left  to  settle  closely  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  after  wUch,  the  clear  liquid  should  be  drained  off, 
and  ttio  preeifatate  washed,  either  on  the  filter  or  by  decanta- 
tion,  and  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  one  ctf  the  following 
procasea: — 

1.  St/  means  of  sine  and  mtphitiic  <ieu/,  as  foUows: — ^Pour 
on  the  vet  ehlmde  at  least  double  Its  volume  (rf  water, 
containisK  about  -^th  of  sulphuric  acid ;  then  put  in  it  a 
^iece  (Mt  tmch  nnc  plate,  ^d  leave  it  tiiere  foi-  about  twenty- 
four  hoins ;  the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced,  ukl  diloride 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  This  powder 
IB  pure  silver,  and  should  be  washed  and  filtered,  and  ^n 
dried. 

2.  By  means  of  potfiss  and  sugar. — ^The  chloride  of  silver 
to  be  reduced  is  placed  in  a  fla^  or  a  capsule,  and  about 
double  ita  volume  of  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potasli  (1  part 
of  potash  to  9  of  water),  in  which  a  little  fiugsr  has  been 
dissolved,  is  added,' and' heat  applied  until  the  liquid  u 
brought  to  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  AVhen  the  blacki^jh 
powd^,  whicJi  results  from  this  treatment,  after  htAVg 
wuhed  in  sevmd  waters,  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
the  reaction  may  be  considered  at  an  enrl.  This  powder  is 
Hkewise  pure  aiver. 

Tbis  latto-  yroetm  does  not  allow  of  the  gcdd  being 
neoveredattheaametlmeasthsBilvCT;  a  different  treatmwt 
is  required.  The  rcadues,  containing  at  the  same  time  gold 
and  silver,  should,  by  means  of  evaporation,  combustion,  and 
calcination,  be  broi:u:ht  .tb  theconditionof  ashes,  and  treated 
with  aquafortis — which  is  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  1  of  nitric  acid — and  an  insoluble  chloride 
of  sUver  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  separated  by  filtering, 
and  heated  by  one  of  the  methods  we  have  indicated :  the 
liquor  ^en  contains  chloride  of  gold,  the  metal  of  which  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  sulphite  of  soda. 


The  fidlowing  is  a  dry  vuthod  for  obtaining  metallic  silver 
^m  the  Ghkffi^ ;  but  we  ma^  mention  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  Spanish  white,  or  caustic  potaali,  may  be 

employed :— 

 100  parts. 

  70  „ 

  4  .. 


Dry  cbloiide  of  silver 
Carbonate  of  lime  ... 
,  Charcoal   


These  substances  should  be  mixed  intimatdy  togeth^,  and 
put  into  a  crucible,  and  heated  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  a 
little  more  than  half  an  hour.  When  thoroughly  c<dd,  the 
crucible  may  be  broken,  and  the  pure  silver  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom.  There  is  a  very  simple  method  (d  extraotiog 
the  silver  from  a  single  bath,  whu^  consists  in  the  Mnploy- 
ment  of  metallic  copper.  The  copper  should  be  cleaned 
quite  bright  when  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  the  latter 
ehoald  also  be  clear,  and  h^t  well  covered  during  the 
operation.  The  action  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for 
twenty -four  hours,  and  it  will  bo  found  a  material  assistance 
if  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  be  in  a  warm  place. 
The  resulting  precipitate,  which  may  be  removed  from  the 
copper  by  gentle  frictimi  with  the  finger,  must  be  filtered 
frmn  the  blue  solaUon  (nitnte  of  cc^per),  and  washed  once 
or  twice  with  very  weak  ammonia  watsr,  and  lastly  with 
pure  water,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  as  ii  comes  frcHa  tiic 
funnel,  received  upon  reddawd  litmus  paper,  does  not 
restore  the  bhie  colour  <ji  it;  the  prec^tate  when  dry  will 
be  pure  metallic  silver. 

{To  be  cMliMuti.} 


Bbomide  of  AuMONimi,— NH.  Br.  This  salt  maybe 
obtained  hy  the  mixture  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  liquor 
ammonise,  or  by  the  reaction  of  bromine  upon  ammonia. 
This  lAtter  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — Pour  into  a  flask  with  a  lodg  neck  some  pure  bro- 
mine, and  then  cover  it  with  water  to  prevent  loss  mnn  vola- 
tilisation ;  next  add  caustic  ammonia  very  gradually,  drop  by 
drop,  with  constant  agitation,  until  the  disengagement  of 
gas  (nitrogen)  cesses,  and  the  bromine  disappears,  leaving  a 
colourless  solutiou.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  uie 
ammonia  too  rapidly,  as  the  reaction  is  very  violent,  and  the 
heat  {umduced  may  occasion  great  loss  to  the  IncHnine. 
When  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  liquid,  evaporated  to 
the  crystallinng  point  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  pure  Inmnide 
of  ammonium. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  may  also  be  obtained  in  the 
following  way : — Powder  together,  in  a  mortar,  three  parts 
by  weight  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  two  parts  of  suIpWte 
of  ammonia ;  when  intimately  mixed  together,  introduce  it 
into  a  glass  retort  with  a  very  short  and  wide  neck,  connected 
with  a  large  receiver;  on  applyii^  a  gentie  heat  to  the 
mixture,  double  decomposition  will  take  place,  according  to 
the  following  equation :— K  Br  +  NH^  O.  SO,  =  KO.  SO^ 
+  NH^  Br.  Sulphate  of  potassa  will  be  left  in  the  retort, 
and  bromiile  of  anHnoninm  will  sublime  in  the  form  of  a 
white  crystalliue  mass,  which  will  condeubc  in  the  Beck  and 
receiver.  Continue  the  bent  as  long  as  volatile  matter  ia 
given  off. 

It  can  also  be  c^>tained  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  bromide  of  caldum,  filtering  from  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the 
crystallising  point. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  is  a  white  salt  crystalliatnff  in 
cubes ;  it  is  tolerably  stable  in  dry  air,  and  may  easi^  be 
preserved  in  well-cwked  bottles;  it  does  not  become 
coloured  like  the  correqionding  iodine  salt,  and  is  pre- 
ferable to  bromide  of  potassium  or  calcium  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Bromidk  oi;'  Cadmium. — Cd  Br.  May  be  readily 
prepared  by  placing  bromine  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water 
m  a  flask,  and  then  adding  au  excess  of  metallic  cadmium  in 
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filings ;  on  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  short  time, 
the  bromine  will  unite  with  the  cadmium  and  form  a  oolour- 
leflB  solution  of  bromide  of  cadmium :  this  may  be  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  form  by  filtering  from  the  exoese  of 
cadmium,  and  evaporating  tne  solution  to  dryness.  Bromide 
of  cadmium  is  a  beautSully  white  crystalline  salt,  very 
stable  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  alccdiol  and  ether  as  well  as 
water ;  it  is  l^dy  employed  in  ooUodion. 

Bromide  of  Calcium. — Ga  Br.  May  be  prepared  by 
placing  in  a  flaak  bromine  ooreted  wiOx  water,  ana 
thai  adding  gradually,  pure  caustic  lime;  this  soon 
becomes  slaled,  and,  if  stirred  from  time  to  time,  unites 
with  the  bromine  very  quickly:  the  'operation  must  be 
8t<miedwhen  the  bromine  has  disappeared,  but  the  liquid 
atiU  smells  of  it.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  capeole, 
and  heat  to  redness,  to  decompose  the  bromide  o(  lime  into 
bromide  of  calcium.  After  cooling,  dissolve  the  readne  in 
water,  filter,  and  crystallise. 

Bromide  of  calcium  is  detiquesoent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol 
as  well  as  water. 

Bromide  op  Potassium. — K  Br.  This  salt  is  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  potassium,  and  one  of  bromine. 
It  is  prepared  oy  adding  bromine  to  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  as  long  as  the  hquid  remains  colourless ;  there  is 
thus  formed  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  faromate 
of  potassa,  wWh  is  to  be  eraixnated  to  dryness,  and  heated 
to  redness  in  a  craoible,  which  means  the  bromate  ia  con- 
verted into  bromide  witii  erolution  of  o^gen.  This  is  then 
to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  crystallised.  Bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallifies  thereirom  in 
white  anhydrous  cubes.  The  commercial  salt  is  usually 
quite  pure  enough  for  all  photographic  operations,  especially 
if  it  be  in  large  crystals.  It  sometimes  contains  carbonate 
of  potassa,  which  is  detected  by  adding,  to  a  small  quimtity  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  one  drop  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium :  if  no  turbidity  is  observed, 
the  bromide  contains  no  carbonate;  if  there  be  a  precipitate, 
the  quantity  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  impurity. 

Bromide  of  Silver. — Ag  Br.  Is  composed  of.  one 
equivalent  of  bromide  and  one  of  silver,  and  is  formed 
whenever  metallic  sUver  is  broaeht  into  contact  with  Inro- 
mine,  either  in  the  state  of  liqoidor  Tapoor:  and  also  irfiak 
a  aoluUe  salt  of  nlver  is  added  to  a  scduble  womide.  Bro- 
mide of  silTtf  is  of  a  very  pale  straw  colour,  insoluble  in 
water  and  nitric  add,  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  alkaline 
hyposulphites,  and  (n^anidce.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  not 
very  reEulily  changed  by  light,  but  the  slightest  admixture 
of  nitrate  of  silver  renders  it  very  sensitive  to  light.  It  is 
also  sensitive  to  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  without  in- 
fluence on  iodide  of  nlver.  This  peculiar  action  oi  light  on 
bromide  of  silver  has  been  fully  discussed  at  p.  6K 
(2*0  be  continued.) 


COPVIKG  COLLODIONS. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  aqtresson— Indirect  collodion 
pontives? 

A.  Images  which  are  obtained  by  copying  a  negative  in 
the  camera. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  advanti^  of  such  ccmies'i' 

.1.  The  op^rtunity  which  th^  offer  (tf  oeing  enlarged 
or  dimiuishea  in  size. 

Q.  How  is  tiie  change  of  size  effected? 

A.  In  the  following  way : — ^in  front  of  the  camera,  at  a 
specified  distance  from  it,  is  placed  the  collodion  native 
which  is  to  be  copied.  By  means  of  a  tube,  or  other  sunilar 
contrivance,  the  ram  of  light  are  {mnrented  from  entering 
the  camera  except  throogh  the  nc^tive. 

Q.  What  is  the  Ksult? 

A.  An  exact  image  of  the  ot^odion  negative  is  found  on 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera. 


Q.  Is  the  image  so  formed  the  same  size  as  the  original? 

A.  This  entirely  depends  on  the  distance  at  wUch  the 
Dative  is  pUuied  from  the  camera;  and  by  altering  the 
distance,  the  oopy  may  be  made  either  larger  or  smaller,  at 
the  option  of  the  operator.  If  a  negative  portrait  of  a  sitter 
be  placed  in  the  slide  of  the  camera,  and  the  iostmment  be 
carried  into  the  dark  room,  and  a  hole  be  perforated  in  the 
window  shutter  so  as  to  admit  light  through  the  negative;, 
the  luminous  rays  will  form  an  image— «ner  zefracticHi  in 
the  lena— of  the  exact  sise  <^  life,  on  a  white  eanok  pUoed 
in  the  original  position  of  the  sitter. 

Q.  What  phuoeophical  truth  is  learned  from  tluB? 

A,  That  the  object  and  the  image  are  strictiy  in  conjugate 
foci ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  result  is  omoemed,  it  is  « 
matter  ot  no  importance  from  wfaieb  pdnt  the  laya  d  light 
proceed. 

Q.  How  ia  tiie  photogra]^  jSatwn  obtained  Hob 

means? 

A.  By  simply  rendering  the  surface  upon  which  it  is 
thrown,  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 

Q.  What  description  of  picture  is  produced? 

A.  A  positive  picture ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  occupy  their  natural  position. 

Q.  What  aart  of  prepared  surface  should  be  used? 

A.  "Either  iodisea  paper  or  collodion. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  expoeore  occuOT  ? 

A.  1^  time  of  exposure  varies  acc(Hdiu^  to  tiie  seoalnlity 
of  the  surfitce  and  tiie  intensity  of  t^e  hght.  Expoience, 
in  this  particular,  is  the  safest  guide. 

POSITIVE  PICrcUKS  UPON  GLASS. 

Q.  Can  positive  pictures  be  obtained  upon  glass  in  the 
camera? 

A.  They  can;  equalling  in  fidelity  the  daguerreotype, 
and  free  from  the  metallic  glare  of  that  process. 

Q.  How  is  the  effect  of  a  positive  picture  produced  ? 

A.  By  backing  the  picture  with  black  velvet  or  Uack 
varnish,  which  supplies  all  the  necessary  depth  of  shadows, 
and  brings  up  the  half  tints  and  bright  lights. 

Q.  Is  ordinary  collodion  available  for  iSub  process  ? 

A.  It  ia;  but  both  in  preliminary  arrangements  and 
subsequent  developments  some  slight  alterations  are  advisable. 

Q.  What  suggestions  can  you  offer  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  collodion  ? 

A.  The  following  formula  g^ves  very  excellent  results : — 

£ther    2  ounces. 

GuQ-cottOD    4  grains. 

Alcohol    1  ounce. 

Iodide  of  potaHinm   ...  4  graing. 

Or  the  same  preparation,  exobangiug  iodide  of  potassium 
for  iodide  of  ammonium. 

Q.  How  should  the  nitrate  bath  be  prepared  ? 

A,  In  the  following  proportions : — ■ 

Nitrate  of  silver  (crystallised)   8U  grains. 

Water    3(  ounces. 

Nitric  acil   2  or  3  drops. 

Q.  How  long  should  be  the  exposition  in  the  camm? 
A.  Much  lees  than  when  a  ne^tive  picture  is- desired; 
as  the  photogenic  action  is  almost  mstantaneous. 
Q.  How  is  the  image  developed? 

.1.  By  pyn^;allic  acid;  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is 
frequentiy  em^yed.  When  pyrogallio  acid  is  used,  the 
quantity  of  water  conunonly  emjuoyed  should  be  doubled,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  solution.  Thus 

Pvrogallic  acid    1  part. 

Water    SOU  „ 

Acetic  add   20  _ 

Alcohol    50  „ 

Q.  la  acetic  acid  {operable  to  citric  acid  ? 

^.  It  is,  aa  it  renders  the  whites  mudi  more  brilliant ; 
the  alcohol  nukes  tiie  liquid  flow  more  nnifonnly  over  the 
S^asB,  and,  conseqnentfy,  insures  a  morep^ect  {actim. 
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Q.  How  is  the  Bolphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  employed  ? 
.1.  In  the  following  solution : — 

Saturated  aoluti<ai  of  iron    100  parts. 


Water 

Acetic  add 


600 
30 


Hub  solution  is  poured  upon  the  glass,  and  allowed  to  remaiu 
<m  the  Bxxrfece  until  the  picture  is  perfectly  developed. 

Q.  Wbat  is  done  as  soon  ae  the  picture  ia  developed? 

A,  It  is  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  water,  and  fixed  with 
a  scintion  of  cyanide  of  potRssiuni,  in  the  propOTHon  of  two 
parte  to  100. 

Q.  Cannot  these  pictures  bo  fixed  with  hyposnlphate  of 
soda? 

A.  They  can,  and  with  almost  equal  success;  but  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  pictures  so  fixed  do  not  possess  the 
same  brilliancy  of  impression. 

■Q.  The  inctore  having  been  fixed,  what  is  the  next 
operation  ? 

A.  That  of  applying  a  coating  of  black  varnish  to  the 
back.   For  this  purpose  the  following  is  recommended : — 

Essence  of  tnrpentioe    100  parts. 

.  BitnmeD  of  Judea   ».       20  ,, 

White  wax  ,  ...        4  „ 

Black  twugte    lor  2  „ 

These  ingredients,  having  been  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
are  applied  to  the  back  of  the  glass  with  a  badger-liair  brush. 

Q.  Is  it  poEuble,  as  in  the  case  of  negative  oollodion,  to 
remove  the  film  firom  the  g^ass  to  anotii»  substance? 

.4.  It  is ;  and  the  reetUte  are  senerallj  very  good. 
(To  be  amtatued.) 


A  CHEAP  TENT  FOR  TAKING  POKTRAITS  IN. 

SiBi — Theback  is  a  wall,  to  which  the  framework  of  the  tent 
is  fixed  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  span-roofed  greeohonse. 


white  calico— to  reflect  a  little  light.  The  portion  of  the 
roof  over  the  platfcam  is  rendered  neariy  opaque  by  a  ooat 


A  is  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the  wtter  is  placed; 
a,  6,  c,  and  d,  are  uprights  of  deal  about  two  inches 
square,  to  support  the  slight  span  roof  as  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  The  roof  and  one  side  are  covered  with  Jine  white 
calico,  nailed  tightly  on,  and  well  brushed  over  with  white 
wax  dissolved  in  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  on 
warm.  This  renders  it  perfectly  waterproof.  The  other 
side  is  covered  with  coarse  calico,  roidered  opw^ue  by 
painting  it  Uack,  but  from  a  to  6  lined  inside  with  fine 


of  light  blue  paint.  The  end  where  the  camera  stands  is 
either  left  open,  or  a  curtain  is  drawn  acroes  it,  hung  with 


rings  upon  an  iron  rod  from  e  to  e,  according  to  circum- 
stances. H.  DOUBLEDAY. 

[We  have  seen  some  specimens  taken  in  the  above  tent, 
and  we  must  say  that  they  are  equal  to  anything  we  have 
seen  done  in  the  operating  room.  The  picture  are  clear, 
sharp,  and  in  all  respecte  well  defined.  The  half-tone  ia 
pvfect,  and  the  shadows  are  admirably  adjusted.  The 
amateur  who  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  rather  heavy  e^ien- 
ditnre  o{  erecting  a  glass  house,  may,  with  all  confiduice, 
use  this  tent,  which,  from  the  forcing,  it  will  be  seen  can 
be  oected  at  a  very  little  cost. — Ed.] 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  FADING. 

Sin,— I  have  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  endeavour- 
ing to  find  the  cause  of  so  many  of  my  valuable  positive 
prints  fading,  after  the  most  careful  toning  and  washing : 
in  common  with  many  of  my  photogra^ic  brethren,  I 
have  been  almost  ashamed  to  own  the  production  of  my  own 
hand  after  the  lapse  at  a  year  or  so.  Thinking,  at  fint,  as 
most  would  do,  it  was  owing  to  imperfect  washing,  I  after- 
wards paid  the  most  careftil  attention  to  this  put  of  the 
process.  Still  the  same  evil  showed  itself— aner  a  short 
time  came  visible  signs  of  decay.  The  next  suggestion  to 
my  mind  was,  that  the  cause  might  probably  be  old  hypo- 
sulphite used  in  fixing  the  print  after  toning.  I  then  care- 
fully avoided  it,  by  employing  fresh  with  each  print — at  the 
same  time  avoiding  a  sulphuretted  toning  bath  by  keeping 
up  the  smjply  of  gold,  and  not  using  it  many  times  over  ; 
but  still  I  am  subject  to  the  same  anuoyancc  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  though  not  so  much  ns  if  I  had  not  paid  strict 
attention  to  the  above.  After  this,  another  idea  struck  mc, 
that  the  paper  upon  which  the  photograph  was  taken  might 
possibly  contain  the  elements  of  destruction.  Accordingly  I 
set  about  finding  the  chemical  and  physical  composition  of 
paper,  which  appears  to  be  old  rags  ground  up  inr  an  irim 
roller  into  a  pul|i,  and  then subjectedto the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  which  considerably  imwoves  the  colour  of  them ;  the 
rag  or  stuff  is  then  TO-ground,  and  subjected  toanother  action 
of  bleaching,  hy  a  station  of  lime,  chkiided  or  slaked, 
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b^ng  put  in  the  engine,  and  masticated  up  with  the  pulp. 
It  is,  or  ought  to  be,       w«U  w«Bt)«d  out     means  of  water 

paaaing  through  the  ongiue ;  but  of  course  it  is  imposeible, 
hy  any  onlinary  means,  to  free  it  of  the  bleaching  matter 
after  all  this  grindiug,  as  it  becomes  completely  beaten  into 
its  very  fibre,  and,  in  that  state,  it  is  made  into  paper ;  thus 
the  purchaser  gets  a  sheet  of  paper  which,  if  photc^rapbed 
upon,  is  sure  to  produce  fading. 

I  am  pleased,  towever,  to  hear  that  a  few  of  our  leading 
paper  maQufactiirers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  paper  made  from  new  rags,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  employing  any  bleachiog  substances  in 
manufacture.  I  feci  confident  that,  when  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  photographer's  studio,  he  may  then  bid  £air  to  riTal 
the  so-much-talkect-of  carbon  prints  in  point  of  permanence. 

Again,  if  paper  is  made  (n  such  rubUsh  as  I  fiud  on 
examining  samples  it  is,  we  may  well  complain  of  those 
illtimsd  specks  wliich  occur  in  the  middle  of  many  an 
excellent  print.  We  are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  state  and 
conditions  of  the  chemical  employed,  but  I  feel  confident  in 
Baying  it  is  ia  oue  half  of  the  cases  owing  to  tho  impurities 
contained  in  paper  upon  which  the  photograph  ia  talcen, 
that  those  spots  are  produced.  A  slicct  of  paper  that  is 
made  from  higlily  bleached  rags,  is  in  texture  very  soft  and 
open;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  ma^e  of  good  new  Hneu 
rags  it  will  feel  hard  and  close  ^ound,  and  look  very 
transparent  by  transmitted  light,  with  an  absence  of  these 
dark  specks,  which  are  atoma  of  iron,  buttons,  and  other 
impurities.  AVblunotox. 


THE  SAIB  OF  POISONS  BILL. 

-  Sir, — Although  tile  Sale  of  Poisons  Ttill  posacsaes  features 
which  have  hew  long  desirable  as  a  check  to  their  reckless 
sale,  yet,  to  me,  for  one,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very 
^reat  disadvantage,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  others 
similarly  situated.  I  am  engaged  in  chemical  pursoits  as  a 
profession,  and  unfortunately,  am  not  of  full  age;  now,  as 
the  bill  stands,  I  shall  be  debarred  ii-om  purdutsing  many 
N^iaratiofis,  absolutely  needful  to  me,  simply  because  they 
happen  to  stand  on  the  proscribed  list.  Not  being  a  photo- 
grapher myself,  I  shoida  not  have  written  to  you,  had  I  not 
jioticed  that  you  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  sist^  sciences. 

OUKUICUS  JuVKMii. 


Blackueath  Photogeaphic  Society. 
The  following  paper,  by  C.  Hbibch,  Esq.,  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  above  Society,  has  been  forwarded  to  un  for 
publication. 

OBSEBVATIOXS  ON  THE  DET  COLLODION  PE0CE8S. 
I  am  not  about  to  hnn^  forward  another  new  process,  and 
postiibly  not  to  say  anything  new ;  but  I  think  one  object  of 
societies  tike  our  own  i%  that  each  member  should  give  the 
others  the  benefit  of  any  observations  he  may  make  while 
working.  During  the  past  season  I  have  heen  working  at  dry 
proceti!>e!i,  and,  like  moat  others,  ^iled  a  good  many  plates 
before  T  got  any^  good  results ;  and  it  ia  the  hope  at  preventing 
iioiue  other  beginner  from  spoiling  bo  many  which  hati  induced 
me,  in  the  absoice  oi  any  regular  p^r,  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations this  evening.  Until  this  hut  seaHwi  I  had  never  tried 
any  of  the  dry  pnK-e!t!>ei>,  becoiuie  I  had  never  seen  any  pictures 
on  dry  plates  which  were  not  liard  black  and  white  things 
compared  with  those  on  wet  plates  (I  do  not,  under  the  bead  of 
dry  procesMis,  include  the  honey,  as  that  is  rather  used  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  plates  from  drying) ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  last  summer,  Mr.  UeaUi  showed  me  some  pictures 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Air.  Cleaver,  which  equalled  anything  I  had 
seen  on  wet  eellodion.  Jlr.  Heath  kindly  procured  for  mo  the 
processes  empbyed  by  Hr.  Cleaver,  which  I  found  to  be  Lyte's 
inetnjfclatbie  proccKs,  with  the  additum  oi  a  little  honey  or 
citric  acid  to  the  gelatine  solution ;  but  the  collodion  he  employs 
(•ontains  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  and  on  thia,  I  believe, 
the  beauty  of  his  rei>uttii  depends.   In  the  last  number  at  the 


Journal,  Mr.  Cleaver  has  published  his  prooes*,  wfa^eh  diffien  in 
one  or  two  points  from  the  one  he  ori^nalty  sent  to  Mr.  Heath. 
You  are  all  aware  that  I  edvocatcd  the  use  of  two  etjuivalenta 
of  iodide  to  one  equivdent'of  bromide  of  ammonium  for  land- 
scape collodion,  wet  or  dry,  and  I  believe  the  condition  of  things 
to  be  just  about  Uiis — that  you  may  take  six  views  onatvet 
collodion,  with  tmly  iodide^  and,  by  a  pn^  muugeBeDt  of 
iriops,  &xi.  five  out  of  the  Ax  will  be  very  goodt  but  the  rixth  will 
not,  though,  by  the  nee  of  a  prtmer  prc^pofMoa  of  toomide,  it 
may  be  taken  well  and  easily ;  while,  on  a  dry  eoUadion,  if  it 
contiun  ooly  iodide,  for  one  view  that  yon  can  take  you  will 
Qnd  five  that  you  cannot,  that  ia,  if  you  look  for  anytliing  like 
delicacy  of  bwf-tone  and  proper  eSeot.  I  now  always  employ 
the  same  collodion  for  dry  plates  which  I  before  described  to  tho 
Society,  using  nothinj^  but  iodide  and  bromide  of  amiaoniuin. 
Some  diScrence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  oollodiott  best  suited 
for  dry  plates,  some  advocating  a  pyroxiline  made  at  a  h^i 
temperature,  some  as  expressly  directing  a  low  temperature  to 
l30  employed.  My  own  expeneucs  is  in  Ikvour  of  a  pyroxiliue 
made  at  us  high  a  temperature  as  possible,  without  producing 
an  explosion,  and  using  plenty  of  it  in  the  oollodion.  It  is  but 
little  use  giving  formulic  for  making  pyroxihne,  a»  many  very 
good  ones  are  publbhed ;  but  it  is  imposable  to  publish  the  one 
great  requisite— experience,  and  every  one  moA  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  a  g<x>d  deal  of  bad  pyroxyline  before  he  makes 
any  unifuriuly  g(md.   I  make  my  collodion  as  follows : — 

PymxlHot   ...  •artftw 

Ktbcr    ft  ararhiu*. 

Alc«bi>I    1  draftun. 

IDDISINO  SOLUnajT. 

lodlJe  of  BDimonium    M  paina. 

Uromideof  u&moiiliun   IS  fraiu. 

Alcoliol    'i  uuiitcs. 

Two  drachms  of  this  solution  to  six  of  collodion.  (The  alcohol 
ia  distilled  first  from  ehlwide  of  caldum,  and  then  from 
potash,  and  the  ether  from  potash,  so  that  both  are  an- 
hydrous and  free  from  all  products  <^  oxidation.  *!!\xiy 
should  bo  preserved  in  small  bottles  quite  full.)  This  makes 
a  very  strong  and  highly  iodised  ooUodion,  and  requires  a 
bath  of  proportionate  strength ;  for  in  ot^odion,  as  in  paper, 
if  the  bath  be  weak  ^proportion  to  the  ooUodion  the  iodide  is 
not  firm  in  the  film.  This  is  the  case  to  even  a  greater  extent 
when  bromide  are  employed  than  with  a  simply  iodised  collo- 
dion, 'tha  t»th  I  ftid  woik  the  best  is  made  thu« :  dissolve 
1  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  3  of  distilled  water,  and  1  grain 
of  bromide  of  ammonium,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
makiag  the  whole  up  to  9  ounces,  by  the  addition  of  water  and 
i  ouuce  of  spirit  of  mne,  filterings  and  finally  adding  the  re- 
maining ounce  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  »lver.  It  will  be  observed 
thr<t  the  iodide  and  bromide  are  added  to  the  bath  la  the  same 
relative  proportion  as  to  the  o(dlodion.  I  have  tried  uring  them 
in  different  proportions,  but  never  got  the  bath  to  work  so  satis- 
factorily. It  in  just  possible  that  this  may  be  acmdental,  but  so 
it  is.  The  salt^;  of  potassium  may  be  substituted  for  those  of 
ammonium  in  the  bath,  preserving  the  same  relative  equivalent 
proportions.  J  have  been  led  to  enter  into  these  details  con- 
cerning bromised  collodion,  because  some  of  my  friends  have 
been  troubled  with  streaky  plates,  when  endeavouring  to 
lue  it,  and  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  dry  pUtes, 
they  are  not  alt(^ther  out  of  place  here.  With  respect  to  the 
various  substances  that  Itave  been  proposed  for  coating  tiio 
plates,  I  do  not  know  that,  as  far  n5i  the  rcAilts  ore  concerned, 
any  one  is  very  superior  to  the  otiiera. 

The  great  points  seem  to  be  to  use  it  as  thia  as  possible,  so  as 
to  form  a  coating  at  all,  and  to  put  it  on  the  plate  in  a  proper 
manner.  I  pr&r  the  use  of  metagelatine  because  of  ite  cou- 
venientie.  It  will  keep  any  time  when  wd)  prepared,  which 
renders  it  superior  to  albumen,  which  must  be  used  pretty  fresh, 
and  it  may  m  used  cold,  which  makes  it  muob  mora  convenient 
tlum  gel^ne.  M'lmt  I  have  used  was  according  to  Lyte'a 
formuk;,  only  with  the  addition  of  raorO'  spirit^  St  consists  of 
1  ounce  of  gekitine,  18  of  water,  and  2  of  spirit  ojt  wine.  This 
insures  the  keeping  of  the  solution,  wd  makes  it  run  very 
limpid.  The  addition  of  citric  acid  I  am  iochned  to  think  no 
improvement  -,  it  appeMs  to  have  a  tendency  to  produoe  that 
great  intensity  which  is  the  great  evU  of  dry  ^ates.  WMi 
respect  to  the  addiMrjn  of  a  little  honey  I  can  \aai\y  ^  mske 
np  my  mind,  but  I  think  it  may  give  increased  sensibility.  Vor 
washing  I  have  used  the  vertical  bath,  as  racommended  Igy  Mt. 
Cleaver,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  better  not  to  wash  the  pfaitas 
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too  much.  A  qu»-t  of  vatn  will  wuh  a  dozen  stereoseo^io 
plates  quite  well.  Much  bas  been  said  an,  the  neoeasity  of  drying 
the  plates  in  «»  oven  before  ooatisg  them  with  ^  ooDo^oB^to 
prevent  blUtering.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  sood  pkn  for  those 
who  have  ooDveDienees  for  it,  bat  if  the  ooUodioti  bo  far 
KHue  litUe  time  after  iodiring,  and  tiia  metagAtina  be  thin 
enoiifih,  I  IwT*  not  (bund  it  neao—ry.  I  hxm  fimnd  the 
oallfldiaB  wvA  mil  after  keefuig  »  fortnight  or  ao.  Tba. 
ooating  the  {date  with  the  metagdatine  is  the  moat  important 
part  of  the  procae,  aad  it  ia  the  propai  management  of  this 
that  enables  one  to  dispense  with  so  much  wasliiag.  When  I 
fiist  bg^an  I  did  OS  is  usually  directed,  drained  the  plate  after 
washing,  poured  on  the  presoratiTe  solution  and  worked  it 
bscVwaroi  and  forwards  on  the  plate  for  some  time  before 
draiuiag  it  oft^  and  nine-tenths  of  my  plates  turned  out  bad. 
The  prewrvatire  solution  haa  of  course  a  ranch  higher  8p.  Qr. 
tlian  the  film  of  water  on  the  plate,  and  when  thos  raized 
with  it  makes  those  whirling  sort  of  marks  which  always  accom- 
pany tbe  mixing  of  solutions  of  di flbreut  8p  On.,  and  eren  if 
the  movement  of  the  plate  he  eontiniwd  till  aQ  these  whirb 
cease  to  be  visible,  the  seusittTe  coat  is  often  marked  indelibly ; 
moreover  whatever  nitrate  of  silver  may  r^aia  in  the  ^m  of 
water  on  the  plate,  is  thus  mixed  with  the  preservative  stHution, 
whidi  renders  it  neceasarr  that  the  wasbinij;  of  the  plate  should 
he  very  perfiaot  before  the  aaid  solution  is  applied.  By  pro- 
oeeding  in  the  following  manner  I  have  never  bad  a  marked 
plate.  After  the  plate  is  removed  fVom  the  water  bath,  let  it 
drain  well  with  its  Xovrer  edge  on  some  blotting  paper,  and  dry 
the  back  of  the  plate  also  with  blotting  paper.  When  well 
drained  bold  it  quite  horizontal  (i  pneumatic  plate-hdder  is  the 
beat  thing  for  this  purpose),  and  pour  some  of  the  metuelatine 
all  along  on  the  shorter  edges  of  the  plate  (about  8  diaohma 
doea  for  a  stereoscoino  plate),  then  tilt  the  plate  very  sKghtly,  so 
as  to  make  the  solntion  flow  in  one  slow,  even  wave  to  the  other 
end  of  the  plate,  not  slanting  across  it  The  solution,  being 
more  denM  than  the  water  on  the  f^te,  forces  the  latter  before 
it,  and  leaves  only  what  is  actually  in  the  pores  of  the  collodion ; 
it  is  quite  curious  to  see  the  quantity  of  water  thus  pumped 
out  as  it  were  ttom  a  plate  which  seemed  perf^tly  drained. 
'When  the  solution  has  all  collected  at  the  lower  rage  of  the 
]^e^  tilt  it  ^ghtly  towards  one  comer  and  allow  the  exeess  to 
flow  off,  then  pour  on  a  second  quantity  of  t^e  roetuelatine  in 
preciiiely  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  end  of  the  plate  as  the 
firat,  zoA  let  it  flow  off  in  the  same  manner.  This  second 
quantity  does  over  agun  for  the  first  ooating  of  a  second  plate. 
This  plate  should  then  be  placed  up  on  end  to  dry,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Ttie  only  other  point  on  which  I  have  anything 
to  remark  ia  the  developing,  and  much  depends  ou  doing  this  ' 
sufficiently  slowly.   First,  make  a  developer  an  follows : — 

PyTDgalUc  add    6  gnlns. 

epirtt  of  wlDS         .„      .»    1  ounce. 

Gladnl  tcctli:  acM   i  drachui. 

Watcf   ...      •!  ooMea. 

After  the  pUto  haii  been  well  wetted  witJt  distilled  water^  pour 
over  it  a  aoluUon  made  by  mixing  }  ounce  of  the  above  with 
4  oonoe  of  vtAof  and  tn-o  drops  of.  or  SO  grains,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  devolopes  the  picture  very  slowly,  and 
of  a  feeble  light  brown  colour,  but  the  development  may  he 
continued  till  all  the  details  are  brought  out  m  the  deqtest 
fhadows.  iThen  this  is  the  cose,  wash  the  plate  and  ooTer  it 
with  the  undiluted  developer  with  4  drops  of  silver  solution  to 
(he  ounce;  with  this  any  degree  of  intnnity  may  he  oM^ned, 
hut  a  nther  feeble-looking  negative  prints  best,  as  the  peeoliar 
cfdonr  of  these  dry  negatives  stoics  out  the  chemiod  rays  vei^ 
perfectly,  much  more  >»  than  would  be  supixwed  from  their 
appearance.  If  you  begin  develoung  with  a  stronger  solution, 
or  one  containing  more  silver,  the  high  lights  develop  so  mudi 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  that  they  become 
quite  opaque  before  the  detail  is  half  out.  The  plates  are  of 
course  wa^ed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 


AoooBDiiTO  to  La  Patria,  a  youthful  chemiat  baa  hit  upon  a 
BMthod  of  instantly  rwnoTin«  ni^te  of  silver  stains  fnmi^the 
hands;  and  tiii»  not  only  when  the  ^aina  are  of  recent  liUte, 
but  whwe  the  ikin  haa  been  omterised  by  the  action  of  the 
sabstanee  in  question  any  length  of  time  previousljr.  The 
nlaabte  fiaevrary,  irtikdi  Mmovee  the  only  barrier  wtuch  pre- 
viata  i»  nyHi^  yonag  kdiss,  and  not  a  few  of  the  st«mer  aex, 
from  dabbfas  in  pMogr^y,  ia  nnpty  fr  wm^ 


Stiwctukb  of  trx  LomirauB  Disc  or  thk  Sen?.— The 
axtrsetdiiiary  rtroDtnre  of  the  fuRy  Ufmixiim  disc  of  the  sun^  as 
seen  through  Sir  Jamee  South's  achromatic,  in  a  drawing  made 

by  Mr.  Gwilt,  reeemblea  compressed  curd,  or  white  almond  soap, 
or  a  ma^  of  aaheatos  fibres,  lying  in  a  quaquaterntt  direction, 
and  compressed  into  a  solid  masH.  There  can  be  no  illusion  in 
this  phenomenon ;  it  is  eeen  by  ever^  person  with  good  vision ; 
and  on  every  part  of  the  sun's  lummous  surface,  or  envelope, 
which  is  thus  shown  to  be  tuit  a  fiame,  but  a  soft,  solid,  or  thick 
fluid,  maintained  iq  an  incond^cont  state  by  subjacent  heat, 
capable  of  hung  disturbed  by  differeqoes  of  tomperature^  and 
broken  up  as  we  see  it  when  the  snq  h  covered  with  spote  or 
openings  m  the  lutv^ous  mi\tt«F. — Nvim  $rituh  Ittvicw. 

It  is  curious  ^  reflect  that  tbe  aitb  itetogrnphic  develop- 
ment will  date  Wfthfai  the  Iwt  M^ca^V^,  «iid  are  but  little 
older  than  ptoftOf^ntaf  its*H  II  Va*  Vftt  wttil  1811  that  the 
chemical  sutistaaee  cuKd  iodini^  «■  ^lich  th«  Ibundatione  of 
all  popular  ^wtegf^ty  rest,  va*  diwovertd  at  jA;  bromine, 
the  only  othfp  inbatahe*  eiiiiaify  sons^ir^  not  tiQ  )e26.  The 
invei^tin  of  ^  tlectia  pinwe»i  was  aifoii  i^^Bupweous  with 
that  of  plwt«araphy  naefl'.  GvMitt  perA^  oi4r  jMl  preceded 
the  substance  of  which  collodion  la  mnda ;  the  ether  and  chloro- 
form, which  are  used  in  some  met-iiod.-,  that  of  collodion.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  optical  improvements  pavnotuly  contrived  or 
a<iapted  the  ^turpose  of  the  photograph;  the  achromatic 
lenses^  which  correct  the  discrepancy  between  the  visual  and 
chonical  foci ;  the  doable  lessor  VBi<di  inoreaee  tke  foroe  of 
the  action ;  the  binocular  lenae*,  which  do  the  woric  of  tte 
stereosoepe;  nor  of  the  lonuBnable  other  mnnhamra}  aids 
which  haVe  sprung  nplbr  ifai  nae.— ftiriMitfe*  (rfScwue. 

PiroToaBAPHio  YAUiTTiim.— We  know  not  whethw  the 
postman  looks  (orwaid  to  the  arrival  of  Si.  Valmtine  or  not,  but 
we  do  know  thaS  some  thousands  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
look  with  the  greatest  amount  of  anxiety  and  pleasure  to  the 
return  of  the  day.  Every  year  this  species  of  sentimantAlism 
b^ns  to  bud  about  the  utter  end  of  January ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  la^t  year's  stock,  there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sh<m  windows 
some  of  **the  newest  designs."  We  only  allude  to  the  matter 
because  we  sco  that  the  valentine  publishers  have  not  AQed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  photogn^hy.  In  some  of  the 
valentioes  we  have  seen,  there  nave  been  photo^fraphs  of  neat 
designs,  and  certainly  th^  hxAed  better  than  the  tawdry  red 
and  yellow  daubs  wnicit  somstimee  may  be  Heeu.  In  other 
cases  the  valentine  i^t  formed  complete,  and  a  little  oval  left  1o 
iuiert  a  portrait  of  the  ueiidcr. 


IMPBOVED  DEVELOPIXU  BOX.— COLOVKIMO  PQSmVlUj  ON 
ALBl'MENISED  PAFER. 

Sib, — ^Having  myself  daived  much  tueful  information 
from  your  paper,  I  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  stereoscopic 
picture  of  a  developing  box  I  have  fur  some  time  been  using 
for  out-door  stereoscopic  work.  I  am  aware  that  it  much 
resembles  ono  you  have  already  dcBcribed  in  vol.  i.  p.  179, 
but  diffecQ  iu  some  important  reepecta.  At  first  I  tried  to 
work  la  a  box  almost  identical  wita  the  one  alluded  to,  but 
found  much  laconvenieDce  from  the  dark  frame  getting 
sphudicd  during  the  washing  processes;  besides  which,  it 
was  much  in  tho  way,  cxclucuug  light,  tic.,  consequently,  I 
devised  the  one  I  now  use.  It  aa&  a  sufficiently  large  bole  in 
the  left-hand  side,  with  a  black  bag,  lined  with  yellow  calico, 
attached  to  it,  into  which  I  place  the  IVame  when  not  In  use, 
avoiding  all  ohances  of  getting  it  wet,  and  giving  more  space 
for  the  Deceenry  manipulation.  I  idso  have  another  pUce 
in  tlie  bottom,  with  a  similar  bag  fixed  to  it  for  the  iath, 
saving  the  amount  of  room  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
in  lifting  out  the  plate  wbcu  sensitised.  In  front  I  place 
three  t^cknesses  of  yellow  calico,  and  have  a  door  to  close 
on  tliis  for  convwience  of  carriage.  The  legs  are  made  to 
pull  out,  itiuply  fitting  tightly,  so  that,  whm  packed,  it  is 
on  ordinary-fooking  box.  Its  size  ia — ^length  18^  inches, 
breadth  10^  inches,  depth  11  inches.     Aliiic,  made  ef 
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Amoican  Inrch,  cost  me  78.  6d.  for  the  box,  and  a  trifle 
more  for  liDings,  &c.  I  also  incloBe  a  view^  the  negatire  of 
which  was  manipulated  ia  the  box  ahcmt  a  veek  once. 

I  have  also  remiu&ed  in  yoar  paper  many  inqairies 
Tespecting  the  (K^ouring  of  albnmeaiaed  prints,  ftam  the 


difficulty  of  making  the  water-colours  adhere.  The  plan  I 
follow,  and  beliere  to  be  the  most  simple,  is  this : — After 
being  mounted  I  fill  a  camel-hair  bruan  with  water,  and 
lvu££  the  print  over  with  it  until  the  water  flows  erenly, 
which  it  quickly  will  do.  I  then  remove  the  superfluous 
moisture  by  blotting-paper,  when  it  can  be  painted  as  easily 
as  upon  drawing-paper ;  when  thoroughly  dry,  I  size  it  over 
with  a  tolerably  thick  solution  of  gelatine,  which  I  have 
never  found  to  displace  the  colours,  and  Tarnish  with  Say 
good  varnish  (I  generally  use  copal).  J.  £.  C. 

[•judging  from  the  specimen  which  our  corre^ndent  has 
favoured  us  with,  we  should  think  that  the  manipulations  of 
the  collodion  process  could  be  very  well  carried  on  in  such  a 
derelopinff  box  as  he  has  deacribed.  The  [ucture  is  very 
clear,  ancTis  perfectly  free  from  foiling. — ^Ed.] 


SPOTS  IN  THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  FItOCBSS. 

Sir, — ^Now  thatcollodio-albumenclainiBBO  much  attention, 
I  presume  that  anything  at  all  calculated  to  remove  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  of  its  practice  may  be  of  service  to  some  of 
your  numerous  readers.  Indeed,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my- 
self much  indebted  for  many  useful  hints  that  are  thrown  out 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  your  valuable  periodioaL 

Having  lately  been  engaged  in  develoinng  some  coUodio- 
albumen  BtereoBCD[no  plates,  I  have  been  much  annoyed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small  black  specks,  perfectly 
opaque,  which  gradually  increase  in  density  and  scHnewhat 
in  size  as  the  development  of  the  picture  proceeds,  which,  of 
course,  spoil  the  result;  though,  in  other  req>ecto,  the 
pictures  are  everything  one  could  wish. 

Now  it  occiui^  to  me  that  these  specks  were  occaaoned 
by  the  presence  of  minute  particles  of  iron,  which  had  become 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  albumen  whilst  the  plate  was 
in  the  plate-box.  I  accordingly  examined  the  latt^ — which 
is  a  tin  one — (as  recommended  in  preference  to  wood  for 
storing  prepared  plates),  and  I  found,  on  shaking  it  on 
to  a  piece  of  white  paper,  that  it  contained  a  quantity  of 
minute  particles  of  metal,  which  had  evidently  become 
detached -by  the  friction  of  the  glass  plates  against  the  sides, 
some  of  wmch  bad  attached  themsetvee  to  ue  albumenised 
plates,  probably,  before  they  had  been  coagulated  by  the 
sensitising  liquid.  Here  was  the  cause  of  my  annoyance, 
and  consequently  a  remedy  was  soon  to  be  found. 

Thinkiug  that  these  few  hints  may  be  of  use  to  some  who, 
Kke  mjrself,  may  have  experienced  that  photography,  like 
everything  else  under  the  sun,  is  "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit "  at  times — place  them  at  jonr  disposal. 

Bkne-vblis. 


TONmO  BATHS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  drawu  our  attention  to  the  many 
toning  baths  mentioned  in  difierent  numbers  of  the  "  Photo- 
GRAFHjc  News,"  and  has  asked  whidi  we  conidder  the  best, 
oh  the  whole,  for  a  b^;inner  to  adopt.  We  cannot  presume 
tq^  decide,  authoritatively,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these 
^ths ;  each  has  its  advocates,  and  doubtless,  with  care,  each 
would  give  equally  ^ooA  and  permanent  prints  wi^  the 
otbsa.  Our  own  oiaoion  is  that  the  one  at  pp.  S3, 84,  is  the 
one  most  Hkdy  to  give  satasfoctoiy  r^nlta  in  iho  haoda 
of  befnuners.  we  have,  recently,  been  using  the  ^aa  there 
described,  and  are  very  pleased  with  the  remits.  We  have 
found  it  an  imwcrrement  to  soak  the  prints  m  a  bath  oODb" 
posed  of  }lb.  <tf  common  washing  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  toning  batL  When  ^aey 
have  remained  in  the  soda  solution  for  s^oat  ten  minutea, 
remove  them  to  the  hjpo,  qohition.  For  oonreniaice  we 
append  the  synopus  c£  the  {vocesB  :— 

Float  paper  on  salting  bath  1'  to  5*. 

Hang  up  to  drain. 

Float  on  exciting  bath  b'tolV, 

Hang  up  to  drain. 

Expose  in  frnme. 

Wash  iu  common  water.  ' 
Wash  in  salt  and  water  (salt  1,  water  100). 
Immerse  in  toning  bath. 
Immerse  in  soda  solution. 
Fix. 

Wash  perfectly. 
Dry. 

Salting  batii:— 

Albumen  

Good  common  salt  „ 

Exdtiiw  bath : — 

Nitrate  of  silver   

Water    . ... 

Toning  bath : — 

Chloride  of  gcM   

Water 
Soda  solution ; — 

Washing  soda   

Water   

Fixing  bfttii : — 

Hyposulphite  nS  soda   

Water   


1  onaee. 
80  gr^s. 

120  grains. 

1  ounce. 

2  grains. 

5  ounces. 

IIU 

1  gallon. 
I  ounce. 


MAJOR  FITZMAURICe'S  NEW  UGHT. 

At  pp.  56  and  142  of  the  "  Photookaphic  News,"  will  be 
found  references  to  the  above  new  light ;  and  in  the  Times 
a  few  days  ago,  the  following  paragraph  appeared,  which 
we  think  mayTw  of  interest. 

Major  Fitzuaubice's  New  Light.— On  Tuesday  night 
(Februaiy  the  l&Ui)  the  Hon.  Major  Fitiimaurioe  vimted  the 
Fenrhyn  SUte  Quany,  near  Bangor,  North  Wales,  for  the 
pui^KM  of  exhibiting  his  newly-discovered  light.  The  first  ex- 
periment was  conducted  in  a  deep  and  long  fai"»M*^  Tiao 
apparatus,  which  is  quite  portable,  was  placed  tA  one  end  of  tha 
tunnel.  The  light  produced  from  this  was  steady,  pure,  and 
80  surprismgly  brilliant,  that  it  completely  illuminated  the 
whole  length  of  the  tunnel,  and  rendered  a  written  paper  dis- 
tinctly legible  at  a  distance  of  300  yards.  The  appuatus  was 
next  brought  into  the  open  quarry.  Here  also  the  results  were 
most  extraordinary.  Tme  numerous  steps  of  the  quany,  stmw 
even  at  a  distance  of  800  and  900  yards,  were  as  cleariy  seen  as 
in  daylight.  Mr.  Francis,  the  superintendent  of  the  quarry,  and 
a  party  of  Mends,  took  the  moat  attentive  interast  in  this 
wonderful  discovery,  and  all  expressed  their  gratification  anA 
sunrise.  A  young  Irish  lady  who  was  present  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  the  sun  is  a  fool  to  it."  This  light  is  ^pUcable  to  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  colours  of  furniture,  drnoes,  Sas.,  are 
rendered  unusually  vivid,  and  photogn^hs  can  be  taken  in  ten 
seconds.  It  is  free  from  it^urious  fumes,  and  consequently  does 
not  affect  paint,  gildings  or  arlides  of  delicate  colour.  It  ia  also 
euily  manufaotored  and  veiy  cheq>.  Alia^tequal  toihatof 
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thirty  candlea  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  one  hal^nny  an 
hour. — The  Timet. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  fitTOur  ub  with  furUier  particu- 
Ura  renpecting  tJiis  importuit  inrention;  It  is  likely  to 
prove  of  such  value  to  all  claaBW  of  photographezB  tlwt  w 
are  Autkms  to  pOBBees  more  reliaMa  infifmiation  <hi  tf 
Mbject  than  has  yet  appeared. — Bd.] 

HOK-BEVEBglBLE  PICTURES. 

Sir, — To  take  a  non-reversible  portrait,  t,he  usual  spring 
attached  to  the  door  of  the  dark  frame  must  be  taken  out, 
and  two  silver  ones  affixed  instead,  thps  {see  cut)  ;  for  the 
larg^t  size  theframe  will  take,  just 
totowditheplateat  each  side;  for 
the  smaller  dzes,  two  sUvcr  hooks 
at  bottom  of  carriers,  todrop  the 

Slates  into,  with  a  small  silver 
utton  (as  in  gketcK)  at  top,  are 
sufficient — the  two  springs  on  the 
door  keeping  the  carrier  in  its 
place. 

Prepare  the  plate  as  usual — 
one  free  from  specks ;  wipe  back 
dry  (first  with  blotting  paper 
lightly,  flnishing  with  a  piece  of 
soft  clean  Tag) ;  place  same  in  dark  frame,  collodion  side 
towards  the  door,  and  not  the  shutter;  and  if  the  object 
has  been  focused  by  reversing  the  ground  glass,  or  by  lajdug 
a  piece  in  the  dark  frame  so  reversed  (which  is  more  oertaiD), 
the  same  good  resolts  will  be  obtained^  as  fitf  as  definition, 
M  in  a  reversed  011&  M.  D. 

YKLLOW  ILLDMINATIHG  MBDIUU  VOB  THE  GLASS  ROOM.  ■ 

Sir, — ^If  any  of  your  numerous  readers  wish  for  a  really 
cheap  and  good  yellow  light  in  their  dark  rooms,  and  if  the 
subject  is  not  already  exhausted,  I  can  inform  them  that  I 
have,  fbr  the  last  three  years,  haid  no  other  light  to  work  by 
than  that  admitted  through  a  common  glass  window, 
2ft.  X  3  A.,  simply  painted  on  the  inside  with  a  irell  around 
mixtnre  of  «ann  lead,  yeUow  odure,  and  orao^  duome, 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  » littJe  oak  Tarnish ;  nitii 
this  I  gave  the  window  two  or  three  coata,  and  have  not 
since  touched  it  with  paint.  It  gives  abundanoe  of  light  in 
dnl)  weather,  is  full  south,  and,  in  hrij^t  sunshine,  I  have 
never  had  a  single  foggy  mctore  frcnn  any  cause.  I  never 
take  ai^  precaution  to  shade  the  window,  although  there 
are  numerous  snudl  pin-holes  in  the  paint.  Witwiut  the 
neoeesity  of  using  paper  or  gamlxwe,  the  Ibregdng  has 
answtted  well,  and  ts  very  economical.  jC. 

QRADVATED  BACKGHOUSD. 

Sir, — A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  a  great  many  remarks  on 
"back^unds'*  with  Ught  centres,  the  following  method  I 
find  smts  my  purpose :  a  frame' covered  with  stone- coloured 
calico,  and  in  the  middle  I  have  placed  a  smaU  piece  of  wood 
in  the  shape  of  a  star,  painted  light  blue ;  from  this  I  have 
a  long  string,  which  puis  through  a  brass  ring  at  the  top  of 
the  Mokgroond.  By  pulling  this  string  during  the  exposure 
o£  the  gusB,  it  turns  the  star  round  with  some  rapidity ; 
yon  will  find  this  produces  a  vexj  pei^eet  white  light  round 
the  head  of  the  sitter.  This  ^an  will  awly  as  usefully  to 
podtive  as  to  negative  {^wtognphs.        as  Amatkvr. 

improvrhemts  in  the  stebeoscopic  cameba. 
Sib,— I  see  in  the  "  Photooraphic  News,"  p.  276,  siw- 
gestions  for  impoving  the  stereoecopic  camera.  I  have  ior 
some  time  past  made  them  as  there  suggested;  I  have 
nsH^  made  a  long  table  about  two  feet  long,  hinged  in  the 
nidAso  Of  fo  fiild  in  half,  upon  which  aUaes  from  end  to 
mi  a  awiveDfld  boud,  upon  which  the  camera  is  placed,  and 
«l^h  is  rwulated  by  sorewB  to  give  the  pn^  angles.  The 
wqr  I  use  it  when  taking  a  distant  view  m  as  follows; — 


Suppoung  the  operator  to  be  standing  behind  the  camera 
wheal  plooed  for  taking  the  view,  he  would  b^in  by  placing 
the  camera  at  the  ri^^t^hand  end  of  the  long  table,  and  then 
taking  the  cap  off  tiie  left-hand  lens,  he  would  next  pass  the 
camera  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  long  taUe,  and  take  the 
cap  off  the  ri^t-hand  lens,  when  the  view  will  be  taken  on 
the  plate  the  same  as  if  taken  with  the  (me-lens  camen  and 
shifung  back,  and  would  not  require  to  be  transposed  as  if 
token  with  the  twin  lenses  at  the  same  time. 

Thos.  H.  Csouohton. 
S7,  OreenhilTs  SenU^  SmUiJiMBarSt  E.C. 


To  &e  Editor  of  "  The  Pbotoobaphic  News." 
Sib, — wish  H.  S.  I.,  when  he  has  finished  his  us^ul 
tynop»eSt  would  give  us  efisajrs  on  the  point  "  What  chemicals 
wiUtoiantthe  sameabodesm  peacefulsucoeBBiffli,"— how  few 
dishes,  funnels,  and  temporary  receptacles  eai^  process 
positively  requires.  The  same  boat  would  hold,  we  know, 
the  fox  and  the  cabbage,  though  the  ferryman  haid  to  return 
again  for  the  goose;  but  young  chemists  are  apt  to  be 
nervous.  Again,  shtnrt  "Things  that  will  do"  after  the 
manner  of  "  What  to  avoid,"  would  he^  i^tographers 
under  difficulties,  and  hinder  none.  The  Birmingham  Dry 
Plate  Go.  has  everlastingly  obliged  me  by  telling  me  that  a 
slate-pencil  would  do  to  stir  witn. 

Photo,  betohd  Railways. 


GELATINE  PAPER. 


Sir, — In  your  "Catechism of  Photography,"lBee  "gelatine 
paper"  mentioned  as  used  fen*  toansferring  the  collodion  film ; 
would  not  this  be  liable  to  cause  some  confusion  ?  as  what  I 
understand  to  be  gelatine  paper  is  gelatine  made  into  a  very 
thin  sheet.  Wotud  not  "  geuitinised  paper"  be  better  where 
paper  coated  with  it  is  intended  ?  I  see  an  advertisement  in 
this  number  of  the  "  Photoobaphig  News  "  of  gelatine 
paper,  bat  this  sorely  cannot  be  of  the  kind  I  sent  you;  if  so, 
it  IS  immensely  too  dear  fo  be  any  use.  What  I  sent  you 
was  only  4|d.  per  sheet.  It  is  foreign,  probably  French,  uid, 
no  doubt,  could  be  sdd  for  less  by  takmg  a  quantity. 

Tbohas  Babrett. 


UOULDED  GLASS  DISHES. 

Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  corre^ndent  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Photographic  News  "  respecting  moulded  glaes 
dishes,  I  am  glad  to  inform  him  I  have  succeeded  iu  getting 
them  made  in  three  sizes,  namdy,  stereoscopic,  9x7,  and 
11  X  9;  that  the  bottoms  are  quite  smooth  and  jiat,  aod 
that  they  are  quite  nonangular,  the  sides  springing  from  the 
bottom  with  a  curve,  and  the  comers  being  rounded,  with  a 
wdl-fonned  Up  at  one  of  thcon  for  pouring  from. 

Joseph  Jno.  Ptne. 

68,  PieeadUiy^  Manchester. 


ANSWEBS  TO  HINOB  QUERIES. 

Stsbnothening  of  Alcohol. — J.  W.  Wc  gave  the  most 
usual  method  of  obtaining  strong  alcohol  in  our  Dictionaiy, 
vol.  i.  p.  210.  Our  correspondent  asks  if  there  is  not  a  siropler 
way  of  increasing  the  atrength  of  ordinary  spirits  of  wine  in 
small  quantities,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  distilling  it. 
Perhaps  the  following  plan  will  be  of  use  to  J*.  W.  Take  a 
wide  mouthed  botUe^  and  hariug  nearly  filled  it  with  the  spirit, 
I»lacea  dean  and  moist  piece  of  bladder  over  the  mouth,  and 
tie  it  down  so  that  00  air  can  get  in.  Bladder  possesses  this 
curious  Iffoperty,  that  whilst  it  will  allow  the  vapour  of  water 
to  {ioss  through,  it  will  keep  back  that  of  alcohol,  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  bottle  be  placed  in  a  tolerably  warm  place,  the 
water  wiU  gradually  evaporate  from  the  alcohol,  and  leave  the 
latter  oorrespondingly  strengthened.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
very  quick  process,  and  can  only  be  adopted  wb«i  the  alcohol 
is  required  merely  for  future  use.  If  a  mark  be  made  on  the 
bottle  to  show  the  ori^ual  hdght  at  whiduthe  spirit  stood, 
the  diminution  in  hdnit  of  the  liquid.wil  A«KUw/siB«mt 
of  water  lost  liyeTsporation.  TJigifi^ecTbyVjXJJCygTVr 


m 


TBS  jmyscmLAMto  Keve. 


has  h«d  gre&t  difficulty  m  onsonwing  tlM  fbng«  frost  Uta  farui 
mountiiig  af  liii  leii%  and  cannot  miMmr  ttw  lew  at  afi;  He 

inquiree  i/  we  can  recommend  him  any  kind  of  greow  or  oil 
which  can  be  ^plied  to  such  ecraws  without  oauidn^  tham  to 
clog  in  a  short  time.  "We  have  long  used  the  following  plan, 
and  cim  recommend  it,  not  only  for  such  ])urpose3  as  the  aboT^ 
but  for  joints,  stopcocks,  and  all  similar  things  which  are 
intended  to  remain  moveable  and  yet  air  U^L  Ta£e  a  {4oce  of 
Indian  rubber  beat  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  260*,  till  tho- 
roughly melted;  it  will  now  form  a  sticky  mass,  whiidi  has  the 
ntluable  priKicrty  of  not  altering  or  soGcfiiying  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  A  little  of  this  smeared  on  the  screw,  will  insure  its 
always  working  pn^rly.  Ihbl  melted  caoutduMio  ie  a  most 
valuable  mat«ial  to  keep  in  the  laboratoir*  as  its  «xoellent 
lubricating  powers  enables  it  to  be  i^iplied  to  m  many  useful 
purposes. 

Tii£  Alibastbtne  PsocEas.— PAot<»rniiK.  The  same  causes 
which  induce  the  loosening  of  the  oollocuon  tim  at  times  in  the 
ordinary  proceas,  will  do  so  in  an  increased  degree  when  the 
picture  is  sul^eoted  io  any  bleaching  agwey.  These  causes  are 
f^nenilly,  the  use  of  a  newi^  o6ntoaetile  odlodion,  the  use  of 
aa  acid  nitrate  bath,  the  immenatHi  of  th«  floated  p]^  into  the 
nitnUe  bath  bef(»e  the  film  has  mfficieBtiy  wt,  or  wi^  a  thick 
edge  formed  from  the  drawing  of  the  oollottion,  or  from  care* 
lawaeBs  in  washing.  If  all  these  causes  an  armded,  tiien  ^ 
the  remedies  suggested  in  a  fimnar  number  of  the  "  News," 
Ttn.  i.  p.  23.  A  geoUeman,  who  has  much  experienoe  in  the 
production  of  alabastrine  pictures,  informs  us  mat  by  the  use 
of  ordinuy  precautions,  and  the  use  of  a  collodion  adherinjc 
tenaciously  to  the  glass,  he  has  not,  out  of  many  hundreds  of 
pictures  so  treated,  lost  a  single  one  he  wished  to  preserve  by 
washing  off  t^e  film.  He  is  using  the  advertised  alabastrine 
solutions,  and  a  oollodion  for  tlM  purpose^  digniAed  irtth  tbs 
name  of  Ameriean  Ezoelnor  C<rilod|on. 

IiivEB  09  SuLPHva.— IT:  L.  M.  laver  (rf^suli^ar  cod* 
Bsts  of  terenli^iide,  pmtasulphidSk  and  iatwnAdiato  s^itadBs 
of  potassium,  aooordmg  to  the  pn^Mrtaons  of  &e  ingndieatt 
employed,  mixed  witii  sulphate  and  often  at  the  woe  tUue 
with  oarbonato  of  potassa.  It  is  prepared  by  gently  heating 
sulphur  with  carbonate  of  potassa  in  covered  wrtben  or  cas^ 
iron  crumbles.  The  common  proportions  are  two  parte  of 
csrbonato  of  potassa  and  one  of  sulphur — the  quanti^  of  the 
latter  ingredient  should,  however,  be  increased  a  litus.  If  a 
solution  of  this  body  in  wator  be  used  to  predpitato  ttw  silver 
reeddues  as  described  at  p.  270,  our  correspondent  will  And  ^icmk 
sulphide  of  silvw  will  be  at  onoe  formsd. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  next  Xamitr  (SS)  wiU  tendnde  Vol.  /.,-  and  teill  etmtain,  in  addition  to  iKt 
evrmit  pMogt'UfMc  ne»*  of  Ot*  wttt,  m  ctrt  pu^^  axi  ropiom  /ndtx. 

Soaa  cararMnto  hnlag  ben  nude  Iw  oar  mimatbm  u  to  tbt  im»> 
noBipt  or  tho  "Fwnwtttfaic  Kkvb,"  the  pnUIilwfa  b«c  n^MOAiUr  to 
notlly  that  every  can  Ii  taken  oa  thdr  part  fo  iumre  pimrtaal  and  con  ect 
diip^dt.  AU  eomplBlBti  ihoaU,  tbar^bra,  bo  audo  to  tke  Foat  Offlca 
amboritlaa. 

We  m^tst  be^  our  coircspondenLs  not  to  aend  gUat  ptotsa  thn>ii|A  tb«  poet, 
except  ihcy  are  «ecurcly  protected  A^alnBt  breakup 

Photo,  bbtosd  Railwats.— 1  and  3.  Wo  have  not  yet  Ailfllled  oor  proiiiUo, 
buC  hope  to  bo  able  to  do  lo  early  In  tbo  new  volnme.  8.  We  do  not  like  a 
proloiul|ihpte  of  Iran  developer  lu  the  waxed  paper  proceaa.  Oattic  acid 
hat  anccceded  beat  in  oitr  banoa.  4.  Nitric  acid  lit  ttie  beat  thing  to  clean  a  dlab 
with,  even  when  wanted  (br  an  ammonlo-nltrate  bath.  Of  eoarae  rtnae  tbe 
dish  well  in  water  after  the  add.  S  and  6,  Ardwr'a  tranaftnlag  TaraMt, 
heins  a  aolntton  of  intta  percfaa  or  bnuoL,  wUi  4d  aa  It  la  for  ooaUnc  paper 
traya.  Coal  naphtba  ia  fanpan  InbsiA  7.  See  the  edtor'e  "  HaMnook  to 
the  Waxed  Paper  Proceai.''  &  It  la  net  patented ;  we  lBt«nd  (Mng  en 
account  of  it  aa  elated  at  I. 

A.  Davidson.— 1, 3,  S.  It  will  be  ataneat  hnpoaaitde  far  jaa  to  obtain  latla- 
fhctory  reiutta  with  a  comUnaUoa  made  of  each  leoiea  ai  joa  deacribo. 
Tlie  inanDfacture  of  a  portrait  comUnatlon  la  one  of  tbe  moat  dUHcult  de- 
partments of  practiced  optics,  and  the  propM-  anwimnmt  of  tlie  cwatnrea, 
Ac,  reqnlrea  hlfh  taattianatloa]  aUIL  *.  Good  K«Unf  waxlanotooMldered 
to  have  any  b^Juilona  Mtion  on  the  nitrate  bath. 

H.  T.  (HB.C.S.)-I.  Not  very  favouiably.  ±  We  prtfer tbe  eptautlc.  S. 
It  I*  not  intended  (br  portraltnre. 

(L  R.  (BlrmhigtaanxJ.  -We  an  otdlged  for  ftnx  ooninuwicatleti ;  the  0n  foe 
suggeat  is,  however,  well  Itnowu. 

.1,  B  irtlic  alabastrine  solution  Is  propcrlv  prepari^l,  it  ought  u^t 

to  make  tbe  ptctoro  of  a  bluish  colonr.  Preparo  the  ecHutlon  as  at  page 
180,  or  ponjiaao  aome  from  the  advertbed  egeais.  t  A  good  Mgatlve 
sboiibl  have  the  drapery  and  dai^  ataadowa  aa  disttaict  in  propottkm  to  the 
tntensttv  of  the  iUumliiatlon  on  anv  other  parts  of  tbe  picture;  S.  Perhaps 
the  collodion  had  not  settled,  or  the  bath  wanted  filtertug,  either  of  these 
caaaaa  woold  oeeaslon  small  hcriea  over  the  negative.  4.  We  Hke  altrk 
acid  Instead  of  acetic  add  hi  the  developfog  aotaUon,  In  cmms  W)iar*.tba 
extra  time  required  in  ttas  development  la  of  no  ooBseqnenee. 


t.— Uuur  tkuka  Hor  the  pae^raph.  Wli  wffl  mdagmr  to  4s  m  yM 

ggeat;  but  In  papers  traitsUted  nom  the  French  }t  win  not  ahrays  bs 


J.  B.- 
posilble- 

wTh.P»x.— ThsneStiOce^eMiae  for  lite  q<pe«aiwe  hL  the  afAmnrt  of 
alcohol  of  hisaMetentstreWh. 

P.  8.— We  cannot  rive  you  ntorelBltannationQD  tbe  snttjeot  than  wIU  be  CboimI 
4n  the  papefs  wbMi  ftppea(«d  in  onr  eolimiaa  aoon  time  dnee; 

Back  aw  Pwiox.— nioae  eombisaUoua  of  kMaea  which  an  intended  to.lM 
used  for  both  portralta  and  landacapes  (by  unscrewing  one  leni),  are  set 
Ddually  so  good  aa  those  made  expresaly  for  one  parttcaUr  pnrpose.  Fmitli 
lenses  are  not  OMiaidered  ao  good  aa  EngUsh. 

W.  UlL— Add  aolutkm  or  cMoilde  of  aodhim  nntu  no  more  prcc^tttate  U 
fonaed,  then  make  mM  with  nitrie  aeM,  idaoe  in  a  large  bottle,  and  shake 
TtelaDtlyforsameuinntest  ibbwIUonBellwpracMtatedeUMdaoraanr 
to  cohere  togctber,  and  you  wQl  not  find  any  dUReal^  In  Utering  it. 

J.  Ia  Datibl_W«  neooiMBded  tbe  aiknllne  eotatkm  stp.  8S  In  prefcrenes  to 
Bayard's  bath  i  mote  oa  acoowu  of  ka  not  bekig  llkelr  to  oanaa  the  pietonn 
to  fade,  than  for  any  other  leason.  IT  yoa  cannot  aoeeeed  woU  with  U,  try 
the  plan  fecommeBM  at  pp.  8S,  M.  and  notload  afUn  the  nwent 
namber.  Woeaa  apsalt  Asm  Ofsrieaes  as  to  the  taMrty  Hid  phnuneiico 
of  tbe  teeoUs.  We  do  not  know  how  Ogle  and  Edge's  prinU  ac%  tnunL 
Ther  an  peeullar,  bat  not  sndi  as  wo  shoiud  can  to  Imliite 

W.  DaanL-Tbe  pldnra  yo*  eoeloacd  is  Terr  sncoeaaftiL  1  Try  M  iiifcii 
orpntosnlphatearinMtotlMoanea.  t.  We  are  sorry  w4  cannot  gl*e  Mb 
more  inTormatlon  on  that  point  than  haa  alraddy  a|>faareA. 

Cot<K«.-l  Wo  At  not  tUnit  It  wHl;  bat  we  have  seen  very  good  pIctMa 

.  done  by  Ita  vaesns.  JL  Abaoat aa  weU.  Sl  Bee  nnder  the  bead" AaswCM 
to  UbHK  (toarlBB"  for  aa  answer  to  this. 

J.  Asxaw.— 1.  Ton  do  not  teU  ns  the  strength  of  tbe  sliver  polntloD,  or  wide 
It  haa  beat  oaed  for  before;  eo  wo  can  hardly  say  liow  It  con  bfe  mMO 
arailaUa  toe  exdting  aibamenlecd  paper.  If  it  to  only  nitrate  of  sSi-tk- 
diseolved  In  water,  it  win  do  at  onoe  V  made  of  the  right  strength.  IT  it  Is 
a  edloAm  bath,  oraporate  It  d*wH*to  one-third  of  Its  Mlk,  add  a  droyn 
per  onnea  of  aeadeaald,  and  liter.  1  Always  tone  before  flxfaig.  3,  8*S- 
rato  batiu  ahoold  be  used. 

M.  AHD  8.— tend  a  atamped  and  uUrecsed  envelope,  and  we  win  give  yon  the 
WBHIon  yen  roquifc. 

K.— L  We  have  forwarded  the  desired  teformatlon  per  post  S.  A  alldlng 
fhMtt  diotlld  be  naed.  a.  Tbo  aheratlon  yon  hientlon  has  not  been  adopted, 
to  our  kaowladge,  by  any  nanatlMtanr:  It  wwiU,  however,  be  an  intprore- 
DKOL  4  Ws  expect  the  promlsBd  pressrvstive  portfoUe  will  be  to  Looden 
shortly.  We  are  much  obfiged  for  your  other  ranis  and  aoggestlona;  and 
wn  consider  whether  tbejr  can  1m  earned  oot 

YABBa.  YUSA.— Anawereaia  our  "Notes  and  Queriea." 

DSLTA.—L  Develop  again  after  Hxlnglbepoaltive.  3.  A  tran^idrent  poaltlra 
la  one  co^ed  flmn  a  negative,  either  hy  superposltbm  or  hi  tbe  camera ;  hi 
the  latter  esse  tbe  auncra  uiaat  be  iengtbened  very  oontideraUv,  or  tbe 
positive  wQl  lie  very  small  In  coinpariaon  to  the  oegaMve.  d.  We  do  utA 
know  IMW  Ksapbony  wyrvf  b  prtfNiedt  we  thM  vkt^w  enters  Ue  Us 
conperitlon. 

F.  Cook— The  camera  most  on  no  accoont  be  tilted  op  .vards,  but  must  Iii- 
variiMybskaptbArisotttili  V  pou  eaanet  ta  this  wny  get  the  an>er  part 
of  a  hoaie  la,  raise  tho  lena  i»  by  means  of  the  aSdlDg  fruut,  for  the  re- 
quired dbtanes,  and  yon  will  Snd  that  the  bufldbig  wUl  enter  the  Add,  and 
win  not  now  have  die  appearance  of  fldUng  forwards,. as  has  been  the 
ease  when  yon  tilted  tbe  ean>era  npwsniSL  ^ 

E.  J  I*— We  liave  answered  yoai  by  post 

Ax  Asn«*HT.— 1.  The  object  glasa  of  a  tdseoope  will  not  do  Ter7  wdl,  but 
It  will  anaweryoDrpvpoaetabasbi  with  t  plaM  tbe  iai  side  aMrm  to  tbe 
vtow  you  bitend  to  take.  X.  Tbe  oalotypa  iimiisw       Tte  flat  iMuse  y«a 

have  named. 

O.  Cau«iit».- Wo  will  try  and  obtain  the  dtalred  laforiBatlan. 

MipauiHT  Sux.-1.  We  hope  to  be  idile  to  give  yon  farther  Information  aoen. 
2.  fh.'  price  of  tlie  work  on  colouring  photc^rsplM,  Dobliahed  at  tbe 
"  PoOTOOBAraic  News"  office,  ia  2s.  Sd.,  or  pir  post  la.  U. 

AScBacBiMn<GoKK}.— 1.  TbeordlasryiMttelMlenwUte  1.  WeWSIaae 
dxmt  an  artlde  such  aa  yon  snnest. 

D.  U.  C— 1.  Oiaeial  acetic  add  hi  meant.  2.  KItrate  of  potash,  and  nitrate 
of  potasaa,  are  the  aame  thing.  S.  Add  a  drop  of  nitric  add  to  taA  omsce 
of  developing  solution.  4.  Ferb^w  the  lena  will  not  cover  the  oetaMaa  «f 
your  plate.  Look  ou  the  ground  ^laas  and  aae  if  the  comers  are  daifc.  & 
Treat  your  baiti  for  togging  as  recommended  In  prevlons  nnmbcta.  C 
Pretty  good :  a  bettor  one  ha»  been  give  i  Ie  ov  eDfaunos. 

T.  T.  P.  B.  Wakxih.— Take  a  positive  on  glaas,  either  by  copying  a  negaUve 
(n  tbe  eamera,  or     anperpcwltlon  on  a  dry  ^te. 

Toono  BsoorinB.-L  Bee  above.  S.  A  diaphragm  IsptcceofaiBetalw  card, 
with  m  wotare  In  the  ndddie  to  place  In  ftxint  of  the  loos  for  the  purpMO 
of  dimlnlMiIng  the  sbermtlon  of  the  tens.  Itie  apmarca  bi  the  card  vary 
from  1-Inch  to  I  Ineb,  or  more,  according  to  the  kind  of  lens  asad. 

Fo«KRT  SAxaaT.— Tbe  receipt  for  aa  alabaairine  aoluUoa  which  wS  gava  aS 
p.  ISO  of  the  "Photookaphio  News,"  win  not  gl\-e  a  blue  plctore  Imt  a 
blear  white  one;  there  moat  be  something  wrong  with  yonr  aoIntloB. 

G,  E.— BHght  ohippinga  M  the  edge  of  your  l«w  wlU  not  ptodwse  vy  pnja- 
dlcial  efleet,  nulesa  they  arc  aorndDntly  large  to  reflect  light  Injnrfenaly  int* 
the  camera ;  In  this  case,  they  may  be  blackened  over  with  Uack  vsmtsb. 

It.  J.  J.  Bbowk.— An  <dd  nbrate  bath  evaiMralod  down  will  not  give  rioMt 
of  silver  In  anythliV  like  a  pure  atate ;  It  will  be  vary  mncb  eontamiaatad 
with  organic  matter.  For  a  method  of  reoovering  the  silver  ftmn  an  old 
bath,  see  to-d^s  "Ohemlatn-,''  p.  SSL 

Communkatlona  decUaed  iritn  thanla:— F.  W.  X.— A.  &  -An  oU  band — 
Crow-Q.  A. 

The  hiformaUon  required  by  the  following  eorrespoadenU  Is  eMer  earii  as 
tre  are  nnable  to  give,  or  it  hos  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  the 
"PnoTOOEArBic  Kawi:"— JanoHy.— H.  PammL— H.  B.  T.— A  BMinner 
—Peter— A-  S.  T.  B.-A  8tmgerw.01d  Hypo-— T^wi^-X  T.  Z^A 

tjubsetUwr. 

In  Trr* :  -  A.  B.-8.  T.-A  London  Firm-J.  B.  E.-J.  W.  W.-W.  W.— 
ChcralcBS  W.  W. 

Ekbat[ti(.— I'ago  871,  naell,  te  "nteehaatal4lvorrfon,"iaB^  "niehsnlGal 

dlvlriou." 


All  edttoHal  oowraanValUlpa  Sharid  be  a^«td  to  Mr.  Cnoom,  taa» 
letlen^  tho  EAot,  If  addT*«ed  to^'o^^^ndd^iSfcsJ^j^rf^?^ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  DT  THE  DARK. 

OBSIBTATIONS    OK   M.   NTKPCB'S    DISCOTBBT    OV  "a  NEW 
ACTIOK  OP  tlOHT." 

In  giriiig  a  description  of  M.  Ni^pce^s  method  of  obtAimng 
photogi^^  by  meam  of  light  stored  up  iu  hermetically 
iealed  tubes,  ire  axprcnood  a  doubt  whether  light  was  in 
zcafitj-  the  cause  of  the  effect  deaoribed,  and  further  con- 
sideration led  us  to  doubt  still  more.  It  appeared  to  ub 
more  ressonable  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  photograph  in  the  dark  to  chemical  agency, 
bat  our  respect  for  M.  Ni&pce's  ability  prevented  us  frran 
stating  this  publicly ;  but,  inaamuch  as  he  has  now  dis- 
covered that  photo^^phs  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
radiant  heat,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  ezpmatug  oar 
ffpiniftn  that  this  hei^  combined  it  may  be  with  a  ehonical 
naotion  between  the  bodiee  in  the  Ua  tube,  is  tiie  actual 
prodncing  cuue  of  the  effaet  he  has  described.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  will  detail  an  experiment  we  have  recently 
made : — We  dissolved  balf  an  oance  of  crystallised  tartaric 
acid  in  about  two  ounces  of  water ;  in  this  we  soaked  some 
aheeto  of  thick  English  paper.  When  the  eolation  was  well 
abBinl)ed,  the  sheets  were  taken  out  and  hung  up  to  dry.  A 
comnxm  tinned  inm  canister,  about  ei^t  inches  Itrng  and 
tiuea  wide,  with  a  lid,  was  well  deaned  inside,  and  when 
the  sheets  of  papv  wore  nearly  dry,  tlM  inside  <d  tiie  tube 
was  lined  twice  with  the  paper.  We  now-foUowed  tiie  di- 
notions  of  M.  m^pce,  as  given  in  our  last  number,  p.  291. 
A  little  water  was  introduced  inside  the  tube,  so  as  to  "well 
moisten  the  paper,  and  the  excess  poured  out.  The  tube 
was  again  closed,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  too  high  to 
be  borne  by  the  naked  band.  It  was  then  opened  directly, 
aad  applied  £ftce  downwards  upon  a  sheet  of  ordinary  sensi- 
tire  iHdoride  of  silver  paper, — a  piece  of  a  handbill  having 
previously  been  laid  on  to  serve  as  a  negative.  It  was 
anflfered  to  remain  in  that  poeitiou  about  ten  minutes.  The 
resolt  was  precisely  similar  to  that  described  in  our  last  num- 
ber but  one  as  having  been  aocomplished  by  M.  Ni^pce  in  the 
preeerace  of  Frofemor  Wheatstone.  The  circle  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper  which  was  covered  by  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
became  visibly  blackened  in  those  parte  which  were  unpro- 
tected by  the  piece  of  handbill,  the  letters  on  which  were 
imracssed  while  on  a  black  ground,  and  distinct^  k^ble. 
This,  therefore,  proves  conclusively  that  light  has  noUuiUf 
whatever  to  do  with  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  who& 
of  the  manipalatUKu  we  have  described  were  perflnmed  at 
night  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp.  The  whde  of  the 
materials  employed  had  Aso  been  kept  in  darkness  for  some 
time  previouidf . 

These  ezpenments  have  been  tried  too  recently  for  us  to 
venture  to  state  more  than  the  amfie  fact.  We  h«v« ,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  that  the  experiment  upon  wliich  M. 
Kiipce  ohiefly  bases  the  theory  of  the  imeervation  of  light, 
will  saooeed  perfectly  under  conditions  where  no  light  oas 
been  previously  absorbed;  and  thus  it  is  but  natural  to 
e(»olude  that  some  of  the  other  extraordinary  results  obtained 
by  tibat  distinguished  jj^yuoist  may  possibly  admit  of  a 
Ims  improbable  explanation  than  one  whi(^  demands  the 
•Dftenee  <^  a  new  and  almost  iBeouceavable  property  in 
atm-ligfat. 


N£W  60U)-T0NOrG  PROCESS. 
The  following  is  the  proeen  which  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte 
sent  to   the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 

Society. 

....  This  process  is  equally  good  for  every  kind  of 
inper,  albomenised  or  simphr  a&lted.  Its  colouring  proper- 
ties are  ronarkable,  especially  when  used  tor  wooU  on  aibu- 
menised  paper,  which  often  fail  with  the  ordinary  processes 
of  ct^oring  employed. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — Sensitise  the  paper  as  usual 
on  a  nitiate  of  silver  bath,  at  30  per  cent.,  and  print  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  only,  it  is  better  to  overprint  it  a  littie. 
Then  place  liie  proof  in  a  dish  of  water  in  ord^  to  firee  it 
from  -tne  greater  part  o£  its  nitrate  ;  put  it,  afl^rwards,  in  a 
dish  of  salted  water,  and  leave  it  tnere  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  Tiie  olyect  of  this  bath  is,  to  convert  every  trace 
<^  free  nitrate  that  nujriit  have  been  left  in  it  1^  the  first 
bath  into  chlwide.  l&a  batii  is  essential  to  prevent  thede- 
oomposition  of  the  fi^lowin^  bath,  in  which  the  proof  is  to 
be  next  placed.  This  baUi  is  composed  as  foDows : — 

Sestinichloride  of  gold    15  gnUiu. 

Plioapbit«  of  aooa  (ttt«  parifitd  tribssic 

pboapliate  of  commerce)    800  grains. 

Distilled  water    1|  pints. 

N.B.  This  bath  ought  to  bo  completely  neutral,  or,  at  all 
events,  rather  alkaline  than  acid.  '  U  it  shoiild  be  acid,  it  is 
a        that  t^  chloride  of  gold  was  not  properly  prepared. 

AB  soon  as  placed  in  this  bath,  the  tone  of  the  proof 
begins  to  change,  and  passes  rapidly  from  red  to  purpJe, 
violet,  and  black ;  at  the  same  time,  the  solarised  parts 
the  pnxrfloae  their  dead  tone,  and  all  their  details  are  de- 
velnied  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

llie  cokmring  may  be  arrested  at  any  m(Hnent.  it  be 
stopped  at  the  par{^  tone,  the  proof  wul  appear  sepia  after 
the  op^tion,  if  stopped  at  the  black  tone,  it  is  rather  bhu^ 
or  grey.  After  this  bath,  iba  |ffoof  ia  put  in  a  new  inrpo- 
sulphite  of  soda  bath,  of  20  par  cent.,  in  which  a  Uttic 
Spanish  white  has  been  put  in  suspension,  and  finished  as 
usual. 

These  proofe  are  so  stable  that  they  reeist  the  action  of  a 
cyanide  of  potassium  bath  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  grea^  advantt^^  of  this  process  are — 1.  The  colour- 
ing bath  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  cannot  produce  any  de- 
composition in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  2.  The  colour  ia 
entirely  produced  by  toe  gold,  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  most  certain  means  c£  ooloaring,  since  the  i^oof 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  hypostdphite  until  «Fter  it  has 
received  its  ookmr.  Finally,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  bath 
any  organic  acid  to  determine  its  spontaneous  decomposition, 
and  tlw  precipitation  of  the  gold  in  a  metallic  state. 

The  colourmg  bath  described  above  may  be  prepared  be- 
forehand, it  does  not  decompose  br  keeping  if  care  be  taken 
that  none  of  that  used  is  returned  to  the  bottle.  It  is  like- 
wise very  eoonomioal,  since  with  15  grains  of  chloride  of 
gdd,  six^  or  seventy  pictures,  21  x  30,  may  be  cobured. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  no  traces  of  gold  that  may  be 
left  in  the  bath  after  use  shall  be  lost,  the  ronains  of  these 
baths  should  be  poured  into  a  bottle  ctmtainlng  some  bits  of 
copper. 

180  grains  of  borax  may  be  substituted  for  phoqAaite 

of  soda  with  a  like  result. 

The  proofe  Bent  by  Mr.  M.  Lyte,  with  his  communication, 
warepronou&cedtobeequalin|^n|||a^Lcy^m^lQ9i^^ 
obtaiiied  by  the  j^whsb of  torni^  wiu^Cilkaluie suwSf  gold. 
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Critttal  goticM. 

— ^ . . 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  ffarmoniout  ColotiriHg,e*pcaally 
ax  applied  to  Photographs.  By  an  Ahtist-PhotoOBapHEE. 
Ixindon :  Cassell,  Fetter,  andGalpin,  "Photographic  News" 
Office ;  ftnd  Newman,  Soho-square. 

"Whateveb  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  photography,  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  portraiture 
must  claim  the  largest  share  of  attention  amongst  professional 
operaton.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain,  that  in  the  muori^  of 
hands,  and  to  meet  the  majority  of  tastes,  colour  is  wellas  form 
is  necessary  to  the  production  of  satisfitctory  likenesses.  Such 
bein^  the  case,  it  is  somewhat  uiigular  that  whilst  elementair 
treabses  on  phob^raphy  have  issued  from  the  press  in  such 
prohision  as  to  produce  something  of  an  embarras  de  richeste 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  work  on  the  ap- 
plication of  colour  to  photf^^pbs  has  not  until  now  appeared. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  book  we  noticed  some  time  ago 
on  "Painting  Photographs,"  and  iu  which  the  ^ihotograph  is 
chiefly  regarded  as  the  bam  fA  a  painting,  this  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  distinct  treatise  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  facta  which  strike  us  on  ^rusing  the  work 
is  the  absence  of  that  mis^preoiation  of  photography  which  has 
been  too  common  amongst  painters.  The  author  is  manifestly 
as  familiar  with  the  m3'8teTies  of  the  "dark  room"  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  camera  as  with  the  palette  and  pencil,  and 
very  willingly  regards  photography  as  something  more  tlum  a 
"  senrant  of  servants."  Notwithstanding  this,  he  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  defeoti^  not  so  much  of  photogr^hy,  but  of  photogr^hers ; 
and  in  an  introductory  ch^tw,  which  we  commend  to  tiie 
attention  at  our  readers,  speaks  with  unmeasured  censure  of  the 
vulgarity  which  has  unfortunately  characterised  a  large  portion 
of  photographic  portraiture.  The  remedy  for  this,  he  suggests, 
is  a  higher  state  of  artistic  culture  amongst  photographers.  On 
this  sut^ect  the  following  remarks  are  to  the  point : — 

"A  cardinal  blunder  with  photographers  has  been  the  sup- 
pontion  that  a  good  photograph  must  necessarily  be  a  perfect 
representation  of  nature,  and  that  such  an  i&itation  of  nature 
as  the  photogr^h  presented  must  be  the  highest  triumph  of 
art.  Passiug  by,  for  the  present^  the  first  assumption,  or,  for 
the  moment,  for  argument's  sake,  admitting  it  tu  be  true,  we 
must  submit  that  nature  has  many  aspects,  but  not  all  eqiully 
beautiful.  As  regards  portraiture,  the  living  model  is  seen  in 
erer-flhifting  posiHons,  and  ever-varj'ing  aspecto  li^t  and 
idiade,  vei^  few  of  which,  however,  it  may  be,  would  be  suitable 
for  p<ntauture,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  all  natural.  That 
a  portrait  should  be  what  some  call  natural  does  not,  therefore, 
by  any  means  imply  that  it  is  perfect  as  a  picture.  It  may  be 
natural  that  a  person  should  at  some  time  wink,  smirk,  or 
ftown,  that  he  should  oocasioaally  stoop,  loll,  or  stretch  himralf ; 
but  no  one  would  for  «  moment  dream  of  perpetuating  these 
'  actions  in  a  portrait.  Notwithstanding,  we  have  seen  many 
photographift  portraito  in  positionB  little  better.  Sitten  placed 
npcHi  a  chtur  holt  upright  with  head,  body,  and  limhi  a  one 
line,  a  hand  thrust  forw^  sprawling  on  eaon  knee,  all  amnged, 
with  such  accuracy  that  if  the  figure  were  cleft  down  the  middle,' 
the  halves  would  weigh  the  same  to  a  fraction !  The  expression 
accompanying  this  position  being  generally  either  one  of  the 
meet  listiess  fotuity,  or,  with  every  muscle  on  the  strain,  the 
eyes  fi^rin^  and  the  (iBatares  contracted  to  a  moat  diabolical 
ftown^  the  idea  is  conv^ed  tiiat  the  ntter  is  just  gathmng  his 
energies  Cor  a  fotal  spring  upon  -some  victim.  Others,  again, 
carefully  avoiding  titese  enormities  in  arranging  the  sitter,  affect 
positions  of  unstudied  ease  and  carelessness,  in  which,  however, 
everything  like  grace  or  dignity  is  alike  wanting. 

"The  photographer  must  not  only  give  up  his  favourite 
notion  that  he  has  only  to  depict  nature  to  succeed,  but  also  that 
the  most  perfect  photograph  is  necessanly  an  aocurate  repro- 
ihiotion  of  nature  as  she  is  seen.  The  best  product  of  the 
camera,  unaided  by  art,  is  often  very  &r  indeed  firom  being  a 
transcript  of  nature.  The  principles  of  photography,  both 
chemical  and  optioal,  combine  to  render  this  inevitable.  The 
intense  phot^^nio  action  of  some  colours,  and  the  dmost  entire 
absence  of  such  action  in  others,  chemically,  and  the  necessary 
undue  enlargement  of  advancing  object«  and  diminution  of 
retiring  ones,  mechanically,  combine  to  remove  the  photograph 
as  Ear  ftom  nature  as  many  imagine  the  painting  to  be ;  the 
diSterence  bong;  that  whilst  it  is  the  province  of  art  to  soften 


peculiarities,  photc^raphy  very  often  exaggerates  them.  The 
incipient  wrinkle  or  tnSing  scar,  which  in  nature  is,  it  may  be, 
hid  by  the  brilliancy  of  complexion;  the  slight  freckle,  which 
to  the  eye  varies  so  uttle  from  the  general  tint  of  the  skin  as 
scarcely  to  excite  observatitm,  are  at  once  seandied  out  try  tlw 
one  huge  0Td(^>eBn  eye  of  the  camera,  and  rendered  with  iw- 
compromising  distinctness  in  bhok  uid  white.  The  red  or 
golden  tresses  appear  with  raven  blackness,  whilst  the  blue  eye, 
which  in  the  photograph  is  as  colourless  as  water,  seema  to  have 
lost  in  depth  of  colour  what  the  hair  has  gained.  The  most 
enthusiastic  photogr^her  has  often  felt  his  fiiilure  here,  and  has 
here  acknowlec^ed  that  the  aid  of  art,  in  oolouiing,  is  pre- 
eminently needed. 

"In  thus  referring  to  the  defects  of  photographic  pictures, 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  phott^^pby.  We 
simply  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  artistic  element  in  applying 
it.  We  deny  entirely  that  photographic  portraits  nee^sariljf 
represent  the  sitter  as  having  just  gazed  on  the  Gorgon's  head. 
Let  the  phott^raphic  operator,  whikt  availing  himsdf  of  every 
improvement  in  muiipulation,  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws 
by  which  the  painter  secures  ^e  semblanoe  of  nature ;  let  him 
learn  how  to  arrange  bis  sulgeot^  and  choose  his  point  of  view ; 
how  to  secure  a  proper  balance  of  light  and  shade :  in  short, 
how  to  produce  a  picture  instead  of  a  mere  diagram.  Let  Mm 
remember,  also,  that  although  mamr  of  his  sitters  may  bo 
disposed  to  use  the  words  of  Oliver  Cromwell — '  Paint  me  as  I 
am,  worts,  and  wrinkles,  and  all ' — that  no  one  will  wish  the 
warts  to  appear  as  wens,  nor  the  Avrinkles  as  seams  and  scars. 
Let  him  study  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  in  painting, 
both  for  position,  drapery,  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  at^ 
colouring.  A  portrait  secured  under  the  best  conditions  of 
photogn^hy,  guided  b^  art,  will  be  worthy  of  the  best  efibrts  ^ 
the  colonst,  and  may,  in  his  hands,  fahrly  rival  the  finest  minia- 
ture painting." 

Of  the  practical  portions  of  the  book,  an  important  feature  is 
the  chapter  on  the  application  of  powder  colours  to  positives  on 
glass  and  paper.  It  in,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayii^,  the  inoet 
complete,  if  not  the  first  complete,  chapter  of  inatnictions  on 
this  subject  ever  published.  Of  course,  we  except  in  this 
remark  our  own  "Lessons,"  and  it  may  be  important  and  inte- 
resting to  our  readers  to  know  on  this  subject  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  writer  in  no  wise  clash  with  those  in  our  columns, 
and  that  the  same  numbering  and  classifiuation  of  colours 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  as  those  referred  to  in  our"Iiessons," 
so  that  the  student  of  bqth  courses  of  instruction  will  not  be 
led  into  any  conftision  in  tikis  respect.  It  is  scarcely  saying  too 
much  to  observe  tiiat  the  careful  study  of  our  "  Lessons  "  and  of 
the  work  before  us  oan  leave  Uttle  to  be  desired  in  Uiis  depart- 
ment, and,  so  fSfir  OB  knowledge  can  udhhn,  the  photosraidwr 
will  be  in  a  position  to  achieve  ill  tGat  can  be  aflectod  by  pfao- 
to^phic  colours. 

The  chapters  on  water  and  oil  colouring,  and  their  eq>ecial 
adaptation  to  photographs,  are  equally  good.  The  remarks  on 
the  selection  and  pr^nration  of  photographs  for  the  especial 
treatment  intended  will  x>rore  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
to  photogT^>beii^  as  will  also  the  practical  hints  on  the  modes 
of  remedying  defeots,  Tarnishing,  &c. 

An  importimt  featAire  of  the  bwdc  is  on  interesting  chapter  on 
the  harmony  of  cdours,  with  coloured  diagram  illustrating  the 
relations  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  colours.  The 
artistic  portion  of  the  Ixmk  is  guaranteed  by  the  name  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  houses  connected  with  art  and 
the  supply  of  art  requi^te^  and  will,  we  doubt  nott  AUly  sustain 
their  reput»tion.  Altogether,  it  is  a  hook  whidi  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  ereiy  photogn^her,  |b  it  cannot  be  read  witiumt 
interest,  nor  stuped  vrithout  profit. 


y^ssonB  on  Colxrurhig  ^^otograp^s. 

SBULTIONS  AND  HASHONY  OF  COLOURS — (cO«(inti*(Qj 

We  shall  conclude  our  brief  statement  of  the  inindplw,on 
which  harmonious  colouring  is  based  by  a  £bw  rema^  on 
their  application  to  portaraiture,  f<^owing  to  some  extent, 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  antbority  of  M.  Chevreu!« 
wboee  work  on  the  httmony  and  c(mti«Bt  of  colours,  and 
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Notwithstanding  the  almost  iofioite  gi^dation  and  varia- 
tion of  complexion  amongst  the  Cancaman  or  white  race,  it 
may  be,  aod  generallj  is,  divided  into  two  well  marked 
typea,  the  blo^e,  or  £ur  complexioDS,  and  the  laiinette,  or 
urk  complexions. 

In  the  first  type,  the  blonde  complexionB,  the  harmonies  of 
analogy  chiefly  prevail.  The  colour  of  light  hair,  being 
essentially  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  red,  ydlow,  and 
brown,  ia  regarded  as  a  pale  oran^  brown ;  and  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  analoKOiis  to  it  in  generally  being  a  very 
dilute  or  pale  tint  of  uie  same  colour.  The  roseate  tints  of 
such  complexions,  although  entering  into  another  scale  of 
colour,  forms  no  contrast,  but  generally  preserves  theanaktgy 
of  hue.  The  blue  eyes  most  common  in  sach  complezious 
are  the  only  points  giving  rise  to  the  harmony  of  contrast. 

In  tlie  brunette  type,  on  the  contrary,  the  harmonies  of 
contrast  predominate.  The  hair,  eyebrows,  eyes,  &c., 
contrast  in  tone  and  colour  "  not  only  with  the  white  of  the 
skin  but  also  with  the  red  puts,  which  in  this  type  are 
redd^,  or  lees  rosy,  than  in  the  blgnde  type."  This  cussifi- 
'  dUion  can  of  course  only  be  re^iarded  as  existing  in  an 
ahaolnte  de^^  where  the  types  are  strongly  marked,  and  is 
00  &r  genenlly  snggestiTe. 

In  regard  to  the  efkcb  of  draperiee  on  complexion, 
espeoially  when  in  immediate  contact,  the  following  sug- 
gesUonswill  be  found  worthy  of  remembrance:— Rose  rod 
cannot  be  put  in  contact  with  the  rosiest  complexions  with- 
out detracting  from  their  freshness,  UDless  it  be  kept 
decide^  lower  in  tone.  Dark  red  is  in  many  cases  leas 
objectionable,  as  from  its  depth  it  teada  by  contrast  of  tone 
to  impart  whiteness. 

A  pure,  delicate  green  is,  on  the  contrary,  favourable  to 
fair  complexions,  especially  if  they  are  at  deficieut  in 
oolouring.  Where  the  carnations  are,  however,  decidedly 
red,  or  are  much  inclined  to  orange,  a  delicate  green  is  less 
suitable,  whilst  deep  green  will  give  them  valoe  irom  oon- 
trast  of  both  tone  and  hue. 

YeUow  drapery,  as  is  well  known,  is  fibvonralile  to  a 
brunette,  as  it  tends  to  noitralise  the  yeUov  in  the  com- 
]dradon.  To  fair  complexion  it  is,  however,  often  ruinous, 
imparting  to  them,  aa  it  does,  something  of  its  complemen- 
tary, piirple. 

Violet  18  rarely  favourable  to  any  complexion,  as  no  com- 
ple^on  ia  improved  by  receiving  an  accession  of  its  com- 
plementary,-ydlow.  It  has  the  effect  on  fair  complexions  of 
imparting  a  sickly  greenish  yellow,  and,  ondarkcomplexioDs, 
of  making  them  appear  affected  with  jaundica  The  only 
case  in  which  it  is  aidraissible  is  when,  by  extreme  depth,  it 
imparts  whiteness  by  contrast  of  the  tone. 

Blue,  as  is  well  known,  is  sidtable  to  most  fair  complexions, 
affinding,  as  it  does,  a  complementary  contrast  to  the  general 
hue  of  Uie  complexion.  The  only  fair  complexions  in  which 
it  should  bs  avoided  are  those  accompanied  by  red  hair,  in 
which  case  the  orange  tint  of  the  hair  would  be  augmented, 
an  effect  rarely  to  be  desired.  Blue  rarely  suits  the  bru- 
nette complexion,  which  is  not  often  improved  by  recaving 
any  accession  of  orange. 

Orange  drapery  is  rarely  suitable,  as  it  is  too  glaring  and 
IviUiant  in  itaeU^  and  no  oompleidon  is  improved  by  looking 
Uue — an  effect  which  the  ^xadmitj  of  orange  is  calenlated  to 
produce. 

Pure  white  improves  a  fresh,  rosy  complexion,  but  to  com- 
pfexions  wanting  in  freshnees,  whether  bebnging  to  the 
blrade  or  brunette  type,  it  ia  in|jurious.  The  whites,  how- 
ever, of  light  open  white  draperies,  such  as  net,  tulle,  lace, 
&c.,  have  the  effect  of  grey,  and  improve  most  complexions. 

Black  draperies  will,  in  most  cases,  tend  to  wUten  the 
effect  of  the  skin,  but  where  there  is  a  prevalence  of  dark  red 
in  the  complexion  it  is  unfavourable,  as  the  red  is  heightened 
and  appeare  less  roseate. 

-  The  application  of  the  principles  we  have  briefly  indicated 
must  rest  with  tlie  artist,  and  will  call  for  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  careful  observatian,  stud^,  and  judgment ;  for,  as  M. 
GbeTrenl  remarb,  '^the  vmetiea  which  exist  between  the 


twoextremetype8ofc<nnptexion,andwhichunitethemby  in  - 
■ennUe  shades,  are  the  reasons  why  the  artist  only  can  esti- 
mate the  harmony  most  suitable  to  such  of  the  vaneties  as  he 
is  employing  fw  a  modd ;  conaequentlyitisfOT  him  to  judge 
if  the  dominant  tint  of  a  oom^exion  must  bo  malted  or 
diminished,  dther  integrally,  or  in  one  of  its  dmioituy 
colours,  or  whether  it  must  be  altogether  neutxalised ;  it  is  for 
him  to  Bee,  in  the  case  where  he  wishes  to  weaken  it,  if  this 
is  best  done  by  means  of  a  drapery  of  a  darker  tone,  and 
thus  to  form  a  harmony  of  contrast  of  scale  or  hue,  or  else,  if, 
on  the  contraij,  it  is  preferable  to  attain  the  same  end  by 
opposing  to  this  tint  a  drapery  of  its  complementary  colour, 
taken  at  a  sufficiently  high  tone  to  produce  the  double  effect 
of  weakening  by  contrast  of  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
producing  a  contrast  of  colour  witii  tiiat  pcnition  of  Uie  tint 
which  is  not  neutralised." 

{Tobeemtimud.) 


%  Cafw^bm  of  f  H^grapfey. 

ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

Q.  Has  the  albumen  prooeas  been  long  known  to  photo* 
graphers? 

A.  It  has,  having  been  used  many  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  collodion. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  process  invented  ? 

A.  Sir  John  Herschel  in  £nghuid,  and  M.  Ni^pce  de  St, 
Victor  in  France,  who  exhibited  the  first  negatives  obtained 
on  glass  by  means  of  albumen. 

Q.  Is  it  a  difficult  procees? 

A,  No,'  the  plan  is  simple  enough,  but  requires  condder- 
able  care  in  manipulation. 
Q.  Is  it  8  Buccenful  proccfls? 

A.  Yes;  it  rivals  the  daguerreotype  in  sharpness  of 
definition. 

Q.  Is  it  more  cr  less  senutive  than  tJie  collodion  ? 

A.  It  is  less  sensitive  than  the  collodion,  requiring  aa 
exposure  of  minutes  where  the  collodion  demands  seconds. 
It  surpasses  cdlodion,  however,  in  its  capability  of  rendering 
depth  and  taransparency  of  shadow,  with  extrme  brilliancy 
in  the  high  lights. 

Q.  Wha.t  is  albumen  ? 

A.  White  of  ^g.  Albumen  is  the  true  starting  point 
from  which  all  tissues  are  formed,  as  the  egg  contains  no 
other  nitrogenous  compound  except  albums ;  the  yolk 
containing,  besides  albumen,  a  yellow  fat  only, 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  albumen  ? 

A.  Its  coagulability  by  heat. 

Q.  How  is  soluble  albumen  obtained? 

A.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  soluble  form  by  evaporating 
at  atempoaturebelow  120°.  It  is  then  a  dry,  nomy,  bnttte 
mass  of  a  yeUowiah  colour,  tasteless,  and  without  oocmr.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcdiol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining alkaline  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  an  important 
fitct  that  albumen  cannot  exist  in  the  soluble  state  in  the 
absence  of  mineral  constituents,  and  tiiat  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction  is  the  best  condition  for  jdiotcttraphio  opetaticm. 

Q.  What  albumen  is  best  adapted  Sa  j^tographic  pur- 
poses? 

A.  That  of  the  hen*s  ^g.  The  eggs  should  be  perfectly 
freeh,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  akys  old. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  to  be  obtained  from  them? 

A.  By  breaking  each  egg  separately  into  a  shallow  dish, 
and  retaining  the  yolk  ana  germ  in  the  shell. 

CLKANINQ  THE  GLASS. 

Q.  What  sort  of  glass  is  tlie  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  ? 

A.  New  patent  plate  glass. 

Q.  How  should  tiio  glass  be  cleaned? 

A.  By  fixing  it  firmly  in  a  wooden  screw  or  vice,  perfectly 
ilat,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  pellet  of  cotton  wool  dippei  in  a 
solation  of  alocdiol,  ammonia,  wat^,  and  ^^li. 
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Q.  In  what  pEopration  chould  tbew  ing^reilienta  be  mixed  ? 
A.  ABfoUoTTB:— 

Alcohol    1  ounca. 

Strong  ti(|uid  RmnumU    \  » 

Water    li  n 

Tripoli    1  « 

■  Q.  How  do  you  proceed  with  the  cleaning  procesB  ? 

.4.  As  soon  as  tne  plates  have  been  thoroughly  rubbed 
over  with  the  solution,  they  should  be  allowed  partially  to 
dry,  then  rubbed  off  with  a  clean  piece  of  wool,  and,  finally, 
polished  with  another  pellet  of  the  same  material.  The  back 
and  edges  should  be  dusted  with  a  Iu>g^8  hair  brush,  and  the 
plates  then  put  away  in  a  dry  clean  box. 

ALBUMENIBINO  THE  GLA8S. 

Q.  How  should  the  albumen  be  prepared? 
.1.  In  the  following  manner:— 

Albumen   12  ounocs. 

Saturated  wlatlon  iodide  of  pota«iIam  . .        ^  „ 

llromide  of  potassium   9S  {^Iiis. 

■\Vnter    15  „ 

Snlutioa  of  caustic  potash    1  drop. 

Those  ingredients,  having  been  put  together  in  a  large  bottle, 
Bhould  In;  thoroughly  Bhakcn  up  until  the  bottle  is  quit« 
filled  with  white  foam.  The  solution  should  then  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  cool  place.  One  hour 
before  the  solution  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  decanted  into  a 
glass  measure. 

Q.  How  is  it  to  be  spread  over  the  glass? 

.4.  The  glan  should  oe  taken  on  the  tipa  of  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  the  albumen  poured  on  to  the  bu^mb  in  a 
snffident  qnantity  to  cover  the  jplate ;  the  excess  must  be 
poured  off  mto  the  measure.  It  v  best  to  prepare  a  nnmbw 
of  platca  at  once;  four  dozen  can  easily  be  coated  in  an 
hour;  each  plate  takes  a  considerable  time  to  dry;  and,tbus 
<dbamcniKd,  will  keep  few  any  length  of  time. 

(ZV>  be  confinued.) 


London  Photooeaphic  Societv. 

After  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  had  been 
elected  at  tiie  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the  Secretary  pro- 
oeeded  to  read  tiie  minnto,  a  reference  in  which  to  the  accounts 
luving  been  received  and  adopted  brought  Mr.  Bishop  on  his 
1^8,  to  ^ve  formal  notice  of  a  resolution  he  proposed  to  move 
at  the  next  meeting.  His  resolution  was  to  the  eSect,  that,  to 
better  enable  the  members  of  the  Society  to  understand  their 
financial  position,  a  detuled  statement  of  the  accounts  for  1858 
should  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Society,  and  the 
same  plan  be  continued  in  all  subsequent  years,  one  week 
previous  to  the  annutU  meeting  of  the  Sooaty.  The  CSudrman 
expressed  hia  opinion,  that  no  member  was  entiUed  to  give  such 
a  iioti<»  except  at  the  annuid  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Bishop  then  urged  that  the  President  had  lud  it  down, 
that  it  was  competent  to  any  member  to  give  notice  at  any  om 
meeting,  that  he  would  move  a  certain  resdution  at  the  jW- 
lovaing  one. 

The  Chairman,  having  consulted  a  copy  of  the  Bulefl,  re- 
asserted hifi  opinion,  that  no  such  resolution  as  that  proposed 
was  admisnbU^  but  expressed  his  i^inion  tiiat  the  council  would 
be  happy  to  consider  the  resolution  he  jffoposod,  and  to  give 
him  any  information  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Bislu^  placed  a  copy  'of  his  resolution  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman,  and  the  matter  was  nllowod  to  drop. 

Major  Cooper  was  then  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  read  a 
pi^r  he  bad  prepared  on  the  subject  of  positive  printing  by  a 
new  process.  The  reader  admitted  that  he  had  not  had  Ume  to 
consider  his  process  thoroughly,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  some 
of  tiie  members  of  the  Society  might  improve  it.  It  is  not 
neoessary  that  we  should  give  a  detaued  report  of  his  process,  oa 
it  is  by  no  mean?  so  new  as  the  Mi^or  imagines.  Tt  conisists  in 
steeping  good  thin  paper  in  a  solution  of  bi-carbonate  of 
potass  (60  grains  to  2  ounces  of  water),  and  then  floating  it 


on  the  stiver  bath,  the  result  of  this  being  the  formation  of  a 
sensitive  surface  of  carbonate  of  silver,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
one  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  fixing  was  then  accomplished  by 
means  of  malic  acid ;  thus  obviating  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  the  malate  of  silver  being  dissolved  away  by  means  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Mr.  Hardwich  pointed  out  sundry  objections  to  the  adoption 
of  Major  Cooper's  process,  and  supported  his  objections  by 
results  he  had  arrived  at  in  various  experiments  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  rose  for  the  double  purpose  of  correcting  Ur. 
Hardwich,  and  enlightening  Major  Cooper  on  certain  points  of 
chemistry  ;  of  which — 

Major  Cooper,  in  his  reply,  showed  that  he  was  in  no  need. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  oommunieation  from  Mr.  Hard- 
wich, proposing  that  a  committee  should  be  selected  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  to  examine  and  pronounco  upon 
the  merits  of  his  collodion.  He  was  prepared  to  give  them  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  was  then  read,  referring  to  Mr. 
Pouncey's  carbon  process  (which,  by  the  way,  we  may  mention, 
is  asserted  not  to  be  Pouncey's  at  all),  but  it  was  read  in  so  low 
a  tone  that  it  was  impossiUe  to  hear  more  than  a  fbw  ditlocated 
sentences  at  a  short  distance  from  the  t»ble.  We  believe^  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  sud  he  had  tried  the  carbon  process 
claimed  by  Mr.  Pounoey,  and  had  not  suooeeded  in  obt^ning 
good  results. 

A  member  rose  and  stated  that  he  had  tried  it^  and  wholly 
failed. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  rase  to  offer  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Hardwich's 
proposition  ;  the  drift  of  which  was,  that  the  committee  should 
examine  and  report  on  the  compan^ive  merits  of  all  other  col- 
lodions that  might  he  submitted  to  th«r  examination  by  other 
makers  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Hurdwioh. 

Mr  Sebastian  Davis  stated,  that  he  bad  tried  the  formula 
given  by  Mr.  Hurdwich  for  manufacturing  pvroxiline,  and  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtai)iing  a  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Hardwich,  in  reply,  gave  sevenu  reasons  why  this  might 
happen ;  and  then,  referring  to  the  proposition  he  had  mb- 
mitted  to  the  council,  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  soraested 
that  the  committee  should  exanuneany  other  oollo^on  tnait  his 
own,  uid  that  in  doing  this  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  cAgectton- 
able  proceedii^.  He  had  been  induced  to  adopt  a  certain 
formuui  ftn*  manuGacturing  that  substance,  from  having  found 
1^  experiment  that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  He 
had  received  communications  on  the  subject  of  collodion  from 
India,  Australia,  and  ever^  other  part  of  the  British  Dominions, 
where  the  greatest  diversities  of  temperature  prevailed,  and  ho 
had  been  iuQuenced  in  his  e^riments  by  theae  oommunica- 
tions.  He  thought  that,  after  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on 
these  experiments  during  the  last  two  year^  he  was  pniteHy 
entitled  to  make  the  proposition  he  had  submittea  to  tiie 
council. 

The  Churman  stated  that  the  council  had  adopted  Mr. 
Hardwich's  proposal  to  a  certain  extent.  They  proposed  to 
select  a  committee  to  tost  the  merits  of  that  gentleman's  col- 
lodion, and  at  the  same  time  to  test  the  merits  of  collodion  pro- 
duced by  other  manuflMJturers. 

Mr.  Hughes  roee  to  oflbr  some  obaervations  in  support  of  Hr. 
Hardwich,  and  referred  to  the  "  immeuse  accumulated  nuus  of 
infcomatiun"  possessed  by  him  on  the  subject  of  collodion  ;  but 
his  remarks  appeared  to  be  based  on  a  misconception  of  what 
had  passed. 

Mr.  Hardwich  said  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
determination  arrived  at  by  the  council ;  but  at  the  same  timo, 
he  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  reason  why  ho  should 
have  made  his  propoeition  in  any  other  f»m  than  that  he  had 
adopted,  and  that  he  certain^  nad  not  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee should  examine  and  report  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
all  kinds  of  collodion  ;  and  expressed  his  apprehennon  that  the 
committee  would  hare  more  to  do  than  they  could  successfully 
accomplish. 

The  Chairman  said  the  council  had  not  had  time  to  proceed 
any  fUrlher  in  the  matter,  but  they,  would  oonsidv  it  in  the 
interval  between  this  and  the  next  meeting. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  exhibitim  would  olose  to- 
morrow Wednesday);  that  hM>  Miyesty  and  the  Prince 
Consort  visited  the  exhibition  a  few  days  ago,  and  that  her 
Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased ^o  express  her  approbation 
generally  of  the  photog^hs  exlnbited ;  that  the  Prince 
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Conaort  had  tuggested  that  1 
of  alhthe.pfaotographs  th^j^ 
vr&s  possible  to  obtain  theui,  and  to 
for  the  futii^  He  Appealed  to  thi 
cuTy  ont  tt^Hdso. 


oold  form  a  collection 
rioted  as  far  ba4;k  a^  it 
the  Rame  nystem 
to  contribute  to 


9^ 


A'  vote  oC^thanks  was  then  proposed  by  the  Chairman  to 


ncSii  denRos 


BrpropoaitiOD  which  was  received  i^flfeUie 
rtration,  presumed  to  signify  that  ^^Hot 


e  usual 

\Kani  aumjuArauon,  nresumea  lo  sii^nii.T  mac  ^^votion  is 

t-arried  unanimouply. 

The  mjyor  politely  bowed  l#iickno\vledgracnt*. 
•  4lto  ChairraaiWhen  pronoufc-eil  the  meeting  adjounied  until 
the  first  "^ij^aiy  in  atxt  iftonth^  % 

BftfcCltllElTH  PHOTOOBAPinC  SOCIKTY. 

At  an  ordinarj-  meeting  of  this  SocKfcy,  |*ld  February  21, 1859, 
lit  the  Golf  Club  House,  the  President,  J.  Glaisher,  3^.,  in  the 
chair,  the  minutes  «f  the  but  aeetiiitiTere  read  and  confirmed. 
The  PreMdent  called  the  attcQtiop  of  members  to  the  pro- 

S«ed  soiree,  whidb  ^  otelemplation  to  hold  at  the 

ansion  Houm,  LrftioSn,^^™*  to  tlie  acquiewonce  and  appro- 
balion  of  the  Lordiiift-o!-.' 

It  was  movod  tfrSIr/HBrding,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kiiill, 
'■  that  fuch  soirife  be  held." 

It  was  proposed  by  ilr.  AA'ood,  and  seconded  by  3Ir.  ledger, 
'■  that  a  Committeo  be  appointed  to  promote  thematter.and  rci'ort 
progress  at  the  next  general  niAting,  conaisting  of  the  following 
f^entlemen,  riz. Tl^-^'resident,  Vice-President,  Treasurer, 
luid  Secretaries  cx  officio,  'Mc^iTf.  Bennock  and  fljood." 

The  President  tlien  proceeded  to  rend  a  lettcwom  F.  Hoes, 
Km.,  dat«d  Sydney,  relative  to  the  deterioration  of  eome  dry 
(■(4|idion  plates,  dimnap  commencing  nt  the  margin  and  spread- 
ing about  three-eighuis  of  an  inch  inwards. 

^e  President  likewise  exhibited  some  beautiful  photographs 
ofLinton  and  the  North  of  Devon. 

Mr.  Wood,  several  from  the  pouth  of  France.  * 

Mr.  Knill,  some  ftic-sirailes  of  ft^scoes  ftom  the  Campo  Santo, 

'wiUiMii  Porter  ^nightlcy,  E.*i.,wa8  balloted  for  and  duly 
electe^Hitoiber  of  the  society, 
hemeetini 


TheTnceting  then  adjourned. 


^bofojftapbk  |Totcs  ixnli  (Queries. 

THR  COLLOTHO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Refferring  to  your  uotice  of  Mr.  Wamer'a  photo- 
f^pba  in  a  recent  nnmher  of  the  "  Nkw«,"  and  to  the 
remarks  at  the  end  of  your  review,  would  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  Nottingliam,  favour  us  with  information  such  as  Mr. 
AVamer  bar  given,  respecting  hia  beautiful  slide  called 
"  Wilford."  The  process,  I  DBlievc,  by  which  It  was  taken 
is^ae  colMio-albumen,  but  information  as  to  the  exact 
i.-iiroipulatiom  the  time  of  exposure  and  development,  and, 
above  all,  the  kind  of  lens  usai,  would  be  in  valuable, —Mr. 
WoodwanJ's  slide  being  undoubtedly  ont  of  the  beat  (if  not 
the  best)  yet  out  in  point  of  manipulation. 

The  deep  shadoT^nder  the  trees,  so  perfectly  shown,  proves 
that  his  lens  must  be  first-rate.  J .  AV.  W. 

THE  COLI/>DIO-AI.BUMEN  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  J.  W.  W.,"  I  b^ 
to  supply  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  stereogram 
"View  in  Wilford,"  which  obtained  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  Nottingham  Photographic  So:iety. 

The  process  1  use,  not  being  a  "new"  one,  is  probably  not 
fashionable  just  now;  "old"  processes  are  tabooed,  and 
nothing  goes  down  now  if  it  is  not  a  "  new  (?)  discovery  ;" 
consequently  we  arc  inundated  with  these  precious  "  dis- 
coveries," (If/  nauseam^  {rom  "  mspbcrry  jam"  down  to  "gin- 
»nd-water,"  which  latter,  I  firmly  beheve,  wonhl  produce  as 
cwd  negatives,  as  loany  of  these  so-called  discoveries. 

ily  process  is  the  old  coUodio-albumen*  and  I  would  refer 
^'onr  correspondent  to  an  eicellent  paper  by  Mr.  Sidebotham, 
Which  ari»eared  in  the  "News"  a  few  weeks  since:  the 


llhinipulatton  there  described  being  exactly  that  which  1 
practise.  There  is  a  shght  difiference  in  the  preparation  of 
the  albumeuj  I  believe;  Mr. S.  using  iodide  of  potassium, 
wbereMjt  ^'^^  iodide  of  ammonium,  which  I  believe  is  the 
more  sensitive :  I  A  not  state  this  positively,  however, 
having  never  used  the  potassium  Adt  in  the  prepara^^  of 
albumen.  I  speak  from  Aalogous  experience  in  thg  use  of 
^thc  two  saltw  in  other  departments  of  photography. 

The  exposure  of  the  "  View  in  Wilford"  was  two  minutes, 
bright  sun  on  the  13th  September  last,  one  of  the  last  days 
of  summer,  and  a  more  splendid  "  photographic"  day  I  never 
witnessed. 

I  develop  with  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  to  the  ounce,  with 
one  drachm  of  Beanfoy's  acid  in  hot  weather,  and  half  a 
drachm  in  cold,  and  use  a  stereoscopic  lens — \^  inches  focus. 

I  may  as  well  add,  that  my  experience  has  taught  me  the 
true  secret  jSk  the  production  of  good  negatives,  viz. — 
development ;^nany  a  plate  is  spoilt  in  this  part  of  the 
manipulation  by  the  too  free  use  of  pyrogallic,  and,  above 
all,  of  silver.  Araateura  generally  (of  course,  beginners)  aro 
too  ioSp^itient  to  sec  their  picture  ;  if  it  does  not  appear  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  more  and  more  silver  is  added,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  negative.  lam  well  content  If  my 
plate  J^^lly  developed  in  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Pictures,  with  bright  sun,  are  of  course  develop^  in  lees 
time ;  most  patience  is  required  with  those  exposed  in  dull 
light. 

I  inclose  for  your  inspection  a  stcrcogrnm  "  In  Burghley 
Park,"  Stamford,  in  which  you  will  observe  tlie  details  in 
the  deep  shade  are  observable  in  a  more  marke<^egree  than 
in  the  "  View  in  Wilford  ;"  the  grass,  &c.,  undet  the  tree  on 
the  right  of  the  pictnro,  were  in  shade  as  deep  as  night,  for 
the  day  was  exceedingly  dull  and  dark,  in  October  last ;  the 
'exposure  for  this  was  seven  minutes.  Ton  will  observe  the 
great  latitude  of  exposure  the  process  allows  (I  have  good 
negatives  with  twelve  minutes'  (fcposure)  without  injury  to 
the  high  hghts,  which  is,  I  think,  its  chief  and  most  valuable 
quality. 

I  sliall  be  glad  to  supply  any  of  your  readers  with  such 
further  information  as  1  am  enabled  to  give. 

Lting  f}ou\  Nottinghnm.  Wm.  Woodward. 

PORTABLE  DEVRIX)riNG  BOX. 

Sir, — I  send  you  ft  description  of  a  developing  box.  It 
is  made  with  ^-inch  wood;  size — outside  measure,  18 
inches  long^  J3J  inches  deep;  12J  inches  broad.  In  this  I 
can  pack  everything  except  the  legs  of  the  camera,  i.f., 
camera,  glasses,  dishes,  chemicals,  indeed,  every  requisite 
for  the  wet  process,  and  io  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  me 


working  for  a  month. 


A  WOHKINO  M.\.v. 


Yin.  1. 

t  is  a  shade  to  keep  the  light  from  the  eyes :  made  of  thin 
millboard,  and  covered  with  calico  ;  the  aides  fold  in  when 
not  in  use,  as  in  fig.  1 . 

k  is  an  elastic  iKind  to  keep  i  down  when  not  in  use,  and 
to  keep  it  steady  when  in  use. 

/  is  a  yellow  glass  window,  4x2  inches,  for  looBng 
in  at;  fig.  3.  , 

a  is  the  place  for  the  silver  bath ;  if  required  for  a  large 
size  a  hole  might  be  cut  out  to  let  the  bath  fall  into ;  fig.  2. 
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&  is  for  tiie  fixing  bath,  c  for  the  devdopiDg  aolatum,  aM 
d  for  a  bottle  of  vater ;  fig.  2. 


KiG.  -1. 


.    e  is  ^lish  for  the  waste  water  and  developer ;  8. 

/  iaT yellow  ^lass  window,  8^  x  73  inches,  for  admitting 
light,  wiUi  a  sliding  Gutter  to  protect  the  glass  when  nob  in 
use ;  fig.  1. 


Tig. 


g.g  are  black  sleeves  with  elastic  bands ;  the  hole  is  5j 

indMS  diameter ;  figs.  1  and  3. 
At  h  maj  be  any  ooovenient  stand  ;■  fig.  3.  - 
A  bottle  of  vater  may  be  suspended  outside  at  one  of  the 

ftirther  comets.  ^ 

PRVEbViNG  SEMSITIV&  PAPERS. 

Sib, — Itmaybeof  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  they  may  always  keep  a  stock  of  ready  sensitiBed  albu- 
meniaed  paper  on  hand,  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle, 
which  must  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dark  place.  The  paper  will  ^en 
remain  unaltered  for  weeks  after  it  has  been  made  sensitive. 

Would  you,  or  ope  of  your  Numerous  oorrespondents,  be 
kind  enough  to  give  ia  formula  for  making  penetrating 
varnish?  Jos.  B.  Robinson. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Dilute  Acids.— A  O.  F.  S.  When  the  term  dilute  is 
applied  to  acids,  it  is  understood  that  the  exaci  strength  is 
immateriat.  I  all  such  cases  it  will  bo  quite  correct  to  use  a 
mixture  of  1  part  i«trong  acid  and  5  parts  water. 

.Chlobide  cf  Limb.— iC.  B.  B.  is  astonished  to  see  in  a 
r^mectable  contemporary  the  startling  assertion,  that  "the 
suCstance  known  by  the  name  of  eilorid«  of  l^e  is  sim^y  lime 
imf-regnated  mechanically  with  chlorine  gas."  This  must  have 
been  written  thoughtlewly,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
ivriter  has  really  so  limited  a  knowle^  of  chemistry  ns  to 


be  iterant  of  the  ^H^Sf^  composition  of  oommerdal 
chloride  of  lime.  It  La  amixture  «ttiypochlorite  (tf  Umitfa  O. 
CI  O,  with  chloride  MBlcium  ^  CI.  It  is  prepared  by 
saturating  well  slalMd^Vwith  chlorine  gas,  aq^votding  rise 
of  temperature.  Tlie  reaction  of  it«  formation^iiip  be  expressed 
ficallY  2  Ca  O  +  2  CI  =  Ca  C;  4-  Ca  <\Cl  O.  It 


symbol 
a  whii 
ohised 
smells  sligl 


ou<ally  2 
s  slieml^ 


-looking  powder,  which  must  b9 
,  kept        and  away  from  the  hght. 
1^  of  oyptMihlorous  arid. 


t  always" 


TO  c6a||l0FO*ND^a'8.  T* 

Bom  compUlnU  havtog  been  niAdfl  by  onMibKriban  aa  to  the  noB 
racdpt  of  tke  " Pbotookapbio  Ne*s,"  Uiafitinldiin.taB  nqnotftil^  to 
Dodfy  that  ertry  oara  klak^oo  t^elrport  t«  IqauN  pnactnal  and  cemcf 
dispatch.    All  complaflk  iMblct,  Ui^fore,  ba'  mad*  to  tfaa  Pott  Offloe 

autliorltlei. 


dispatch.   All  oompli 


H.  Cowu  B.— A  tonbiK  balMa  iwt  mTo  Io  tf  It  depoalU  ibadi  black 
■ulpblde  of  iUver,  as  the  plcturci  toned  In  It-wlU  be  liable  to  fadei  always 
have  your  solutioni  clear.     "    j  ■        ,  ^ 

L'kcle  Tom  will  obsen'e  that  n^b^y  ^lMlie>'^w4d'' plan  C|n  the  antbortty 
of  La  Patrit;  weounelvcs  have  JiSiRbin<m  sbccewftil  than  our  Uack>  - 
■ngered  (Henda.  '     ,     *  * '  •  • 

T.^-We  will  examine  Ibe  wfcm>le  of  |>apcr  aent,angnwi*B  our  ewrtyaaJwifa 
letter  tilt  a  ftiture  occarion.  "  • 

C.  Batr^—Wd  du  not  at -present  know  what Hhe  dnty  wfllbe;  but  Will 
inquire.  Tbe  postage  of  each  copy  of  the  "  PBOTDGUfBiC  Sam"  la 
Forest  City,  300  milps  fW>m  San  IVandsco,  wIU  bo  3d. 

Mtin.— Wc  arc  aa  anxious  aa  our  ourrespondent  can  be  to  hear  more  par- 
ticular! atMut  Major  Flla-Haoi  lue'Me w  liKht.  ■  , 

Alpha.— Verj-  pos^bly  yonr  bath  Is  too  acidijt>*t  vtmld  be  more  likely  than 
the  coUodlou,lo  produce  the  defect'you  naiam  ' 

F.  S.  W.— Attl^ngbat  Qrst  alght  tbe  yellow  colourof  gold  artldoamlKht  make 
a  photographer  fearful  of  obtidnlng  good  pictures  of  them,  it  wQi  be  fonnd 
In  practice  that  there  are  quite  soindent  actinic  rays  reflected  along  with  iba 
yellow  to  produce  strong  action.  , 

P.  WiixiAiu.—  1.  See  answer  to  Mror.   3.  Adduore  silver  to  your  baW 

C.  A.  DoHDLER.— Try  the  protonltrate  of  iron  deTeloper,  as  gl*<n  at  p.  288. 
Protoaulpbate  of  Iron  will  not  give  iutenalty  hi  negallvcs. 

One  in  ihb  Mobtb.— 1.  You  cannot  buy  the  calico  ready  prepare4Hrltti 
wax;  but  it  will  be  very  easy  to  prepare  It  yourself.   3.  The  proposed  in^ 
strument  ia *lni possible  to  bo  made.    Both  eyca  are  neeesssry  Ibr  the-* 
stereoscopic  effect.  3.  A  photographic  colour  maker  would  be  yon  bept 
guide  in  this  pai^uisr.  -  ^ 

J.  U.  W.— The  tis^  solution  was  not  property  imfeed  off  the  ncgatires;  w*  * 
do  not  think  there  is  now  a  remedy  fbr  them.  ^ 

W.  E.  K.  iDforma  us  that  the  form  of  tent  suggested  byttr.^Vyman  i« 
almost  Identical  with  one  wlilch  be  plaoiwd  and  bad  constructeninoe  time 
since.  Possibly  this  may  bo  the  case,  but  we  cannot  open  our  ooiumus  to 
barren  dispute*  aa  to  pricnty  of  Invention  In  sseh  l^lal  matters ;  priority  of 
publication  ia  in  all  cases  held  to  decide  priority  onhrention. 

U  L.  B— Wc  could  iMtter  Judge  were  we  to  see  some  of  our  oonespondenl's 
pictures 

TuASsi-usxT.— We  do  not  know  what  la  the  exact  point  claimed  by  Mr.  OloTcr 

in  his  patent  for  the  "  transparent  enamel  photosnipha."  Indeed  we  do  noC 

seo  how  such  a  thing  could  be  the  subject «  a  TaBdHtenb 
J.  W.  W. — We  are  obliged  for  tbe  cxpianatioo,  and  will  fbrward  Ibe  snggcs 

lions  to  the  person  named  In  the  letter. 
R.  L.  JOKES.— We  wlU  at  once  try  to  obtain  the  Information  Aqolted  by  onr 

correspondent 

CL-vruAiL—lf  yonrapent  dercloplng  solnttona  arc  all  poured  Into  a  large  jag 

Olid  allowed  in  settle,  tbe  depodt  wlllbe  metaUe  rilvtr. 
HicBuraoTocuAPH.— See  page*  183  and  263  for  an  neoMmt  of  what  you 

require. 

J.  RawlixsuN. — Thill  French  pbotograpiilc  p^»er. 

U.  8.  L— Your  inclosure  was  received  safcl)'.  I.  All  componfeda  id  sliwprc- 
sent  wHI  t>e  converted  Into  sulphide  by  tbe  liver  of  sdj^nr.  9.  It  VIQ  be  ' 
odvlaabla  to  add  an  excess  of  the  liver  oT  sulphur.  Allow  It  to  stand,  draw 
ofT  a  little  of  tbe  clear  liquid,  and  then  see  If  further  preciidtatkm  takes 
)>lace  on  adding  more  of  the  sulphide.  3.  No ;  it  Is  entirely  destroyed.  4. 
Answered  In  the  next  nnnil>er  of  the  " PnoTOOBAniic  Nbws."  (..See 
last  number,  and  answer  to  «utot  In  tbe  present  number.  6.  The  price  of 
each  part  of  the  work  is  only  U.  We  will  see  If«e  can  adopt  your  sugges- 
tions In  l\iture.  There  are,  iiowever,  obJoctlonB  (o  such  a  plan. 

J.  Atkixsok. — If  some  dealer  In  photographic  chsmlcals  and  apparatus  Tonld 
only  undertake  to  supply  gelatine  paper  at  a  moderate  price,  we  ooold  point 
out  many  important  uses  for  It.  We  have  found  it  a  most  valu^e  material 
for  removing  the  collodion  picture  fh>m  the  glass  plate,  if  a  ]>iece  of  It  bo  Inkl. 
wet,  on  to  the  wet  surface  uf  tbe  coUodiou  picture,  and  then  reared  up  to 
iry ;  ttie  gelatine  paper  vrill  easily  separale  fhim  the  glass,  bringing  with  It 
the  collodion  picture,  which  ivill  now  be  found  to  require  no  varuUbiug  or 

.  any  protection  whatever,  but  may  be  used  for  printing  tnm  aa  wdl  aa  If  it 
were  the  original  glass  picture. 

A  NovtcB.— Your  pictnre  arrived  compleldy  smasbed,  owing  to  Ita  baring 
been  InsofBclentiy  protected.  ^ 

Q.  TtAB.— A  good  plan  waa  given  fai  our  last  nniuber.  ~  . 

BKHGAJJtB.— 1  and  3.  Abont  30  sheets,  and  tlum  make  fresh  balha.  &  Kot  - 
brushed  but  floated  on. 

Bbcbivkd.— D. — B.  Ilarrington.— A  Pupil  of  the  "  PnoroaKAPHTC  Nnra." — 
r.  A.-H.  BeUhiL— A.  W.— W.  Cochran.— U.  C— Emma.-jr.  A.  . 
8mlth.~A  Novice.— X.-P.  Q.  R.-Kypo. 

[Want  of  apace  compels  ns  to  defer  the  remainder  of  our  aBawen  to  eorrc- 
spondents,  tt^tbcr  with  our  Dictionary  and  Cbombtry  of  Pbotogra^y, 
and  correspondcnco^ll  our  next  nnmt>cT. — HdJ] 

*•*  All  editorial  conunniilcations  ebould  be  addressed  to  Hr.  Ciookes,  care 
of  HaeRS.  CiSHiLL,  PnTKR,  and  Galfix,  La  BeUei^Sanvage  YanL  Private 
letten  for  the  Editor,  Ifaddrnscd  to  (be  o^<^  a^t^^^^M  ll^ratc." 


I N  B  E  X. 


y.B. — A  dash  rule  reiircsento  tbe  italics  immcdiatoly  preceding  it. 


'■A.B.C.orn>otogn^y'*nvhwcd,3H  « 

—  (nlMilain  MOm  ft  Mu  ftir,  180 
AbnrpUoa  ofllf^t, 
Acedmtlni  ■senU,  SO,  M 
AcenmBlatkia  id  developmait,  U  « 
ilMtafasf  anunonU,  78  • 
 Iron,  78  _ 

 tMd,S9  •  • 

 Hqm,8»  . 

—  M^n 

Acatatca,T8 

Jctffc  acM,  U,  «7        •  * 
  Dctnlby**,  317 

 Ibr  prinUns  yrpom.  M 

AdmnMk  Iwu,  nbititute  Ita.  13 

Addin  oltnlii  water,  n  ^ 
AcidnUa,l»  * 

JeJib  and  alkaltM,  lU,  IH 

 dUnM,  a06        .  / 

"Hluts  OD  FoUttgUl'i  ProceM*'K- 

■  • 

 OR  ilM  (■tlmaUon  of;  6S 

Aciinolyta,  17« 

AeUaoiMtar,  lU,  Ul,  163, 17fi 

iMiM     WpdU,  H.  KftiKO  on  ft  now,  IW,  1»4,  377, 

ni 

 (H.  ntoee's  aaw)  ociUr  demmtraUoB 

—  otoerrathNu  on,  301 

Adh^oD,  aUrattlMt  or,  176, 187  « 
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It  is  irith  no  small  amount  of  pride  and  gratification  that 
we  now  addreu  oor  readers  in  the  first  ntuuber  of  our  Second 
Yolnme.  And,  in  dwng  so,  it  ii  only  right  that  ve  should 
ratom  our  ainoere  tiumks  to  thow  vho  faftTa  wo  •wviAy  sup- 
ported OS.  Not  onlj  are  our  tbanlcs  doe  to  our  regular  sub- 
Bcrib^  but  they  are  e^iecially  due  to  those  gentlemen — 
ay,  and  ladies,  too,  who  hare  favoured  us  Vitii  thdr  thoughts 
and  hinta  on  matters  photographic. 

When  we  made  our  first  bow  to  the  pnUic,  we  felt  that 
the  arrangements  which  we  had  ^eoted  were  of  a  oharaetbr 
so  unique  and  cpmplete,  tiiat  they  could  not  prove  otherwise 
than  attractire.  In  this  we  were  not  disappconted.  Our 
erperience  has  only  tended  to  show  how  correct  we  were 
in  oor  conclusions.  If  an  additional  proof  wore  wanting  of 
the  new  and  important  features  introduced  into  photographic 
literature  by  oorselTes,  we  should  hare  but  to  state  that  not 
only  hare  those  features  been  appropriated  by  others,  but, 
actually,  the  very  plan  of  our  typographical  arrangement 
has  been  adopted ;  thus  furnishing  a  strilung  illaataration  of 
the  truth  of  tiie-  remai^,  that  "  Lnitath)n  is  the  siiioexest 
form  of  flattery,"  as  well  as,  in  our  c^nion,  the  most  algect. 

TVe  now  propose  briefly  to  review  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  carried  out  the  promises  made  at  the  outset.  We 
had  early  intimated  that  a  most  important  department  of 
the  "Nkws"  would  be,  the  "Notes  and  Queries"  on 
phott^raphic  matters.  The  object  we  had  in  view  was  to 
furnish  to  the  beginner  and  amateur  he^  and  guidance  in 
the  early  stages  of  photographic  numipulation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  our  pobUcatdon  the  vdiicle  of  mutual 
iosbnuition  and  information  between  experienced  operators. 
To  the  learner,  no  little  asststance  has,  we  feel,  been  ren- 
dered. Were  ^oof  of  this  wanted,  we  could  easily  fill  our 
pages  with  letters  gratefully  and  thankfully  acknowledging 
the  assistance  derived  firom  our  pages ;  while,  for  a  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Notes  and  Queries  have  been  made 
the  medium  of  an  interchange  of  photographic  knowledge, 
we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  "Newh."  The  next  feature  which  we  proposed  to 
oorselvos  at  the  outset  was  headed  "  inibnaation,  derived 
from  fbrdgn  as  well  as  domestic  sources,  of  all  discoveries 
and  improvemenfa  in  photography,  optics,  photographic 
ehemtstry,  and  other  cognate  sdences."  This  department 
has  been  of  great  and  important  benefit  to  photographers  ; 
as  the  information  which  we  have  gathered  from  foreign 
sources  has  been  carefully  translated  and  condensed,  so  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  progress  which 
our  continental  neighbours  are  making:  while,  if  aproof 
the  importance  of  the  infivmation  given  on  home  matters 
were  wanting,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  iaot,  that  the 
last  important  appUcattonof  the  art  by  tiie  father  (tfEng^h 
photography — phott^lyphy— was  first  communicated  to  the 
world  through  the  pages  of  the  "  News." 

The  Elementary  Lessons  in  Photography,  together  ,  with 


a  Dictionary  of  Photographic  Terms,  was  a  want  which  was 
at  once  apparent  to  us  at  the  commencement  of  our  under- 
taking, and  we  ftel  confidoit  that  titia  departmoit  cannot 
have  proved  otherwise  than  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to 
the  beginner,  but  to  the  amateur.  Added  to  this,  the 
''Lessons  on  Colouring"  seem  to  have  given  great  satisCoctiota ; 
not  only  to  the  amateur,  but  to  the  professional  photographer. 
We  are  ctmvinced  that,  ultimately,  these  lease  as  will  have  an 
important  effect  on  t^e  character  and  style  of  the  cheaper  class 
of  photographs.  We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  well-known 
fact  tliat  many  photographers  who  use  the  art  in  a  professional 
point  of  view,  are  greatly  deficiuit  in  artistic  knowledge,  not 
only  in  the  cotouriag  of  &eit  produotiong,  bat  abo  in  the 
posing  of  the  figure  of  the  sitter,  and  in  the  arrangenmt  of 
background  accessaries.  When,  then,  these  lessons  are  om- 
sulted  and  acted  upbri,  they  will  do  much,  ultimately,  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  cheaper  class  of  portraits ;  and,  at  least, 
impart  a  degree  of  artistic  el^nce  to  these  productions. 
In  the  Reviews  of  Photographic  Works,  and  the  Critical 
Notices  of  Ezhibltious,  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  g^ve 
a  &ir,  candid,  and  impartial  criticism ;  never,  for  a  moment, 
d^prading  our  pages  into  advertisement  sheets,  but  paedng 
on  the  productions  submitted  to  us  an  unbiassed  judgment. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  another  portion  of  our  prt^ramme,  viz.,  the  Reports  and 
Transactions  of  English  and  Foreign  Photographic  Societies, 
our  readers  are  the  best  judges.  They  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  which  beeet  our  path,  and  the  narrow- 
minded  and  monopolising  spirit  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend.  To  these  we  do  not  mora  than  incidental^  allude,  as 
ire  are  consdoos,  that  by  this  time  our  opponents  have  felt 
how  severely  they  have  been  censured,  and  that  ere  long  the 
opposition  which  has,  in  so  undignified  a  mannor,  been  shown 
to  the  "  Nsws,"  will  be  one  of  the  things  of  the  past.  Our 
one  great  hope,  that  the  "  pHorooRAPHic  News  "  should 
"  become  the  recognised  o^n  of  phott^raphy ;  the  guide 
and  instructor  of  the  beginner ;  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion and  interchange  of  ideas  between  advanced  students ; 
and  the  record  ot  all  improvements  and  discoveries  which 
may  take  place  in  the  art,"  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  manner 
that,  in  our  most  sanguine  momenta,  we  nevM  dreamt  of. 
We  can  point,  with  no  little  pride,  to  this  &ct,  that  not  a 
week  has  elapsed  since  our  first  appearance  in  which  we  have 
not  been  quoted,  not  only  in  the  leading  daily  journals,  but 
also  in  oor  contemporaries  who  are  more  especially  devoted 
to  literature  and  science ;  and  many  times  have  we  received 
the  comi^ment  of  being  mtitled  the  "reoognised  (urgMi  of 
photography." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  greatly  exceeded 
our  promises  in  many  instances,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
witii  even  our  present  position  j  we  are  anxious  to  be  still 
more  useful,  and  to  be  the  means  of  greatev-ben^t  to  par 
Bupporten.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  fDllowing  not  altogether  imreftsonable  remonBtrance 
has  been  addreesed  by  Dr.  Kolb,  of  Genera,  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Lacon,  the  editor  of  a  foreign  contem^rary : — 

"  The  poBseaeioD  of  a  robust  fiuth  seems  afaeoluteljr 
neceesary  to  isduce  one  to  adhere  to  the  original  coUodion 
process  in  the  face  of  the  numerons  modificatdoDB  which 
have  been,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  introduced. 

"  We  are  a  pretty  good  number  of  amateur  photographers 
here,  who  atill  stick  to  the  old  method,  and  it  suits  us  too ; 
for  those  among  us  who,  more  adventurous,  hare  departed 
from  the  good  old  path  icr  follow  the  pretended  improve- 
ments,  have  very  soon  returned  to  the  original  plan. 

"  Observe,  that  I  am  now  speaking  only  of  collodion. 
Subscribers  to  your  journal  from  its  commencement,  we  have 
fisllowed  the  progresB  of  our  art,  and  have  practically  appre- 
ciated the  real  diflcoveries  that  have  been  oeactibed  therein. 
We  include  among  these  use  of  albumen  in  the  dry 
collodion  process ;  but  we  do  not  nee  why — considering  the 
beautiful  results  obtained  by  its  means,  and  that  eggs  may  be 
got  everywhere — 00  many  persons  shoold advise t£eemploy- 
ment  of  caaeine,  gelatine,  &c.  &c. — substances  that  are 
much  inferior  to  it,  and  which,  while  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
necessitate  complicated  manipulations.  ....... 

"  .  .  The  collodion  we  use  is  that  iodised  with  iodide 
of  potasmum,  which  is  the  only  iodide  of  commerce ;  it  is, 
rdatively  much  cheaper  than  any  of  the  others,  and,  being 
extensirety  used  in  medicine,  may  be  bought  at  every  drug- 
gist's in  every  country — ^the  latter  consideration  being  one 
that  tells  {^tly  in  its  favour.  On  a  photographic  tour  in 
the  Aipe,  Pyrenees,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  or  in  any  other  out- 
of-the-w^  place,  if  you  lose  or  break  a  bottle  of  iodide  of 
cadmium  or  ammonium,  your  moTement  will  be  suspended 
until  you  have  been  aue  to  get  another  firom  some  large 
town,  which  may  occcpy  some  days,  while  iodide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  obtained  at  once  and  anywhere."  (What,  even 
in  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  Doctor  ?) 

"  M.  l'Abb<S  Despratz  sarB We  will  say  positively  that, 
with  a  collodion  simply  io£sed  with  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
we  may  eawly  attam  perfection.'  How  can  we  reconcile 
that  with  the  opinions  of  our  neighbours  over  the  other  side 
of  the  channel?  In  a  recent  number  of  your  journal,  Mr. 
C.  saya,  positively:  —  'Collodion,  containing  iodide  of 
potassibm,  oueht  not  to  be  used ; '  and  he  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose a  formula,  in  which  be  substitutes  far  this  common 
substance,  iodides  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  and  calcium,  to 
which  he  adds  bromide  of  ammonium ;  for  ordinary  ether 
— BO  humble  a  substance  that  it  may  be  found  in  any  village 
»he  substitutes  methylated  ether.  Finally,  in  using  the 
dnr  proGCBB,  instead  of  covering  his  glasses  with  vulgar 
albnmen,  he  steeps  than  with  a  solution  made  of  nitric  add 
and  Nelson's  gelatine,  and  dries  the  whole  in  an  oven  hee^ 
to  a  temperature  of  140**. 

"  Possibly,  after  all  this,  one  may  get  pn)ofB  ita  means, 
but  I  confess  that  it  is  both  expensive  and  impracticable  in 
travelling.  A  man  could  hardly  drag  an  ov^  about  with 
him  1  You  may  say  there  are  bakers  everywhere !  But  a 
baker's  oven  is  not  the  place  where  one  may  cook  all  kinds 
c£  tMngs;  besides  it  would  be  too  hot,  too  dusty,  and 
always  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  light.  Again,  what  is 
meant  by  Nelson's  gelatine?  The  author,  by  his  silence  as 
to  its  origin,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  was  prepared 
from  the  bones  of  the  celebrated  admiral  of  that  name. 
Evidently,  however,  this  cannot  be  the  case.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  a  reclamation  in  favour  of  a  manufacturer  of 
the  name  of  Kelson ;  but  who  abroad  knows  him?  When 
a  man  puUisheB  a  formula,  however  curious  it  may  be,  be 
ought  at  leaat  to  make  it  appear  practical  to  everybody. 
Now  Ndaon'sgdatine  comes  in  jnstm  the  nick  to  stop  those 
anumg  us  who  are  Anglomaniaca  from  repeating  Mr.  C.*b 
eiqieiunents. 

"  lam  flur  frwn  dcaring  to  contest  the  merits  of  the  English 


in  having  advanced  the  photographic  art ;  and,  apropos  of 
the  advancement  of  that  art  among  different  nations,  we 
have,  in  our  little  coenaculum,  decreed  the  palm  to  that 
nation  for  the  improvemente  they  have  introduced  in  the 
optical  apparatus.  But  as  to  their  chemical  f{»raul»  we 
have,  for  the  most  part,  found  tiiem  to  smack  strongly  of  the 
kitchen. 

*'  What  progress,  what  amelioration  has  resulted  to  photo- 
graphy from  the  use  of  linseed,  rioe  water,  fine  bon^,  m eta- 
gelatine,  cercdeine,  gly<^Trbizine,  oxymel,  methylated  eth», 
chloroform,  iodoform,  iodide  of  tetretnylaiumonium,  camphor, 
oil  of  cloves,  naphthalised  ether,  alum,  nitrate  of  barytes, 
acetate  of  lead,  cUorides  of  barium  and  strontium,  &c.&c.&c.  ? 
Now  all  these  drucs,  or  rather  all  the  formula  containing 
ttiem,  come  from  the  other  edde  of  the  channeL 

"  We  are  convinced  that  the  true  friends  of  photography 
in  England  will  agree  with  us  in  blaming  this  unreasonable 
abuse  of  a  heap  of  substances  which  are  rather  hurtful  than 
otherwise  to  the  object  they  have  in  view,  and  which,  in  any 
case,  disturb  the  mmds  of  those  who  are  not  sufiSciently  pro- 
ficient to  comprehend  their  inutility.  Even  by  the  revela- 
tions of  your  journal  we  know  that  the  photogrsphio 
triumphs  of  Cl^det,  Crookes,  and  other  learned  and  able 
English  photogra^iera,  have  been  ext»ded  beiyond  the  use 
of  uiese  photc^gienio  oompounds.  .  Niipce  baa  abnrn  na  that 
we  may  practise  pbotoffniphj  with  all  kinds  of  aubstancea. 
We  have  approved  his  use  of  the  salts  of  uranium,  his  apidi- 
cation  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  because  all  of  these 
modifications  were  rational,  and  contained  the  gam  of  a 
regenoiation  of  the  art.  But  we  do  not  see  any  similarity 
between  these  and  the  apidication  of  the  drugs  which  we 
have  g^ven  a  greatly  abni4^  list.  " 


PRINTING  IN  CARBON.* 

BY  M.  DE  BREBISSON. 

The  printing  of  positive  proofs  by  means  of  carbon  has,  aa 
yet,  been  too  little  practised  for  completely  satisfactory 
results  to  be  expected.  Consequentiy,  I  should  not  have 
published  my  first  efforts  in  this  way,  if  I  had  not  been 
assured  that  the  Society  wi^ad  to  collect  all  the  documents 
concerning  this  process.  .... 

When  I  b^un  my  esqwtimaita  in  the  use  of  carbon  for 
positive  proo&,  I  had  no  precise  infbrmation ;  I  had,  there- 
tore,  to  continue  my  e^KimentR,  until  I  bit  upim  tiie  fol- 
lowing fonnula : — 

In  100  parts  of  water,  saturated  with  trichromate  oi  po- 
tassa,  I  dissolved,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  8  to  lOpartsof 
white  gelatine.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  advisable  to 
dissolve  the  bichromate  in  almost  boiling  water  to  make  sure 
of  saturating  it.  I  make  the  solution  of  gdatine  in  a  pwce- 
Isin  dish,  which,  when  heated,  preserves  for  a  kmg  time 
sufficient  heat  to  allow  of  a  large  number  of  sheeta  of  paper 
being  prepired. 

The  paper  I  prefer  is  that  the  texture  of  which  us  finest, 
and  which  is  well  glazed.  The  sheets  being  cut  in  tlie 
desired  form,  I  float  them  successively,  f^r  a  few  seconds,  on 
the  warm  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potassa  bath;  and, 
then,  suspend  them  to  dry.  (I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
this  paper,  though  pY>tected  from  the  light,  will  not  preserve 
its  photograi^c  properties  lon^  than  a  few  days.  The 
gelatine  seeras  to  lose  its  solubibty,  and  the  designs  are  with- 
out vigour.)  When  the  paper  is  thnronghfy  £7,  I  e^wae 
it  uocter  a  negative  in  me  printing  frame.  The  expomre 
must  be,  at  least,  four  times  as  long  as  in  the  ease  ci  the 
ordinary  positive  paper,  coated  with  the  chloride  of  sflver.f 
When  the  deepest  shadows  have  taken  a  rather  red  cokmr- 
ing  on  the  paper  tinted  yellow  by  the  iHcbranate,  I  with- 
draw the  proof.  It  is  not  necessa^to  wait  until  tiie  details 
of  the  half-tonee  are  vinble.    Once  nK»e  in  the  dark 
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room,  I  place  the  iMper  acted  upon,  &oe  upwards,  on  a 
^aM  upon  which  I  ftz  it  by  rneana  o£gam. 

The  next  jmxxediDfl;  is  to  cover  the  pictore  with  a  black 
powder,  or  with  powder  of  «>y  other  colour,  provided  it  is 
of  extreme  tenuity.  Whatever  the  powder  may  be,  its  ad- 
herence to  the  paper  is  obtained  by  stomping  its  surfitce  with 
a  ball  made  of  cotton.  I  at  first  used  plumbago,  lampblack, 
and  ochre.  I  now  accord  the  preference  to  a  kind  of  black 
manu&ctured  by  M.  Delahaye.  It  g^ves  a  less  leaden  aspect 
to  the  proo6  than  other  charcoal  blacks  which  I  used  pre- 
vionsly. 

When  the  black  is  spread  evenly  over  the  sur&ce  of  tiie 
paper  hy  means  of  rather  light  friction,  the  sheet  of  paper, 
blackened  side  irpwards,  is  hud  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and 
covered  with  a  ^m  of  boiling  water.  After  a  UtUe  agita- 
tioii,  this  ftrat  water,  which  dissolves  the  greater  part  <n  the 
Uduomate  of  potash,  is  thrown  away.  More  hot  water  is 
than  poured  on,  and  the  cleannng  of  tbe  design  proceeded 
with. 

This  operation  miy  be  performed  with  cotton  rolled  up 
into  a  ban,  but  I  find  it  better  to  use  a  sort  of  brush  made  of 
shreds  <^  fine  mudhi.  Hunks  to  the  handle  of  this  little 
instnunent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  scald  one's  fingers,  which 
may  very  well  hamien  with  the  cotton  ball.  By  pasmng  tiiis 
bnuh  over  tJie  stffuce  of  the  proof,  those  parts  on  which  the 
light  has  not  acted  are  cleaned.  The  layer  of  gelatine  on 
these  parts  remains  soluble,  and  comes  away  easily,  bringing 
with  it  the  black  substance  which  covers  it.  "iniis  part  of 
the  process  must  be  performed  with  cantion.  The  design 
may,  sometimes,  be  improved  by  weakening  the  too  deep 
shsdows,  or  by  protecting  the  vigours  necessary  to  the  effect. 
If  the  insolation  has  b^  too  prolonged,  the  adherence  of 
the  black  will  be  diminished,  and  the  deep  shadows  will  have 
a  disagreeable  reddish  tint,  which  cannot  be  concealed. 
-When,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  light  has  been  iu- 
snffident,  the  gebtine  comes  off  in  hurge  patches,  even  with- 
out the  applioation  d  the  brush,  the  dedgn  then  clashes,  and 
is  without  balf-tones.  The  action  of  a  oloody  but  luminons 
sky  is  more  fiivonrable  to  a  proof  than  the  briUiancy  of  a 
stnmg  sunlight,  which  attacks  the  shadows  too  rapidly. 

In  several  papers,  concerning  this  process,  the  spreading  of 
the  Iqror  of  buck  before  insolation  is  prescribed,  wluch 
seems  to  me  not  very  rational.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
presCTce  of  the  powder  impedes  the  action  of  the  light,  and 
the  deeigu  is  never  so  p^ect.  Experiments  that  I  have 
made  on  the  different  ha^es  of  the  same  paper  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  on  that  point,  since  I  have  always  obtained  bet- 
ter results  by  applying  the  black  after  insolation.    .    .  . 

It  is  desirable  that  a  black  should  be  manufiustured  of  a 
vivid  tint,  and  not  greyish,  reduced  to  a  powder  as  fine  as 
possible,  but  not  so  fine  as  to  prevent  its  molecules  from  re- 
maining disMnct ;  or,  otherwise,  shining  patehes  will  be 
formed  where  t^re  oi^t  to  be  appearance  of  orain.  This 
&nlt  exists  more  espMialfy  in  the  case  of  puunbago,  the 
laminar  mfdecolesG^  whichf  alwayspassing  over  the  ontUnes, 
border  it  with  fringes  or  inequalities,  so  much  dreaded  1^ 
Utiu^iraj^ieni  and  engravers. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BT   HH.    DATANN.E    AMD    A.  OIBARD. 

OX  BKNsmsiMO— (confuttKd). 
On  the  Preservation  of  Sensitised  SJieets  (continued). — 
This  appean  to  be  the  puu»  &r  strengthening  our  remarks 
by  an  important  observation.  Everybody  must  have  ob- 
served, that  photograj^c  papers  alter  more  on  the  back  than 
on  the  face — a  fact  easily  explained ;  since  on  the  face  the  free 
nitrate  finds  itself  snrrounded  by  chloride  of  silver,  which 
does  not  assist  in  the  alteration ;  while  t^e  back  is  char^Kd 
with  free  nitrato  alone,  which  has  been  drawn  there  oy 
capillary  attraction^  .  


The  manner  of  mum&etnrin^  the  paper,  its  porosity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  sabstanoes  with  wmch  it  is  sized,  play  a 
certaia  part  in  the  alteration.  Thus,  we  have  remarked 
that,  the  strongly-azed  English  papas  kept  better  than 
others ;  and  that  among  the  French  papers,  those  which 
were  the  least  sized  were  the  first  to  chajige.  This  fact  may 
be  easily  explained  by  the  relative  impermeability-  which  the 
sizing  gives  to  the  paper,  which  thns  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
absorption  of  fiw  nitrate  by  capillary  attraction. 

This  observation  has  led  ua  to  think  that  the  salts  of  alu- 
minium, which  possess  the  property  of  rendering  tissues  im- 
permeable, might,  employed  judiciously,  give  to  photographic 
paper  preservative  qualities.  Experiment  has  verified  this 
hypothesis.  It  has  shown  us,  in  fact,  that  positive  papers 
prepared  on  a  bath  of  chloride  of  sodium  strengthened  with 
only  1  per  cent,  of  alum,  kept  much  longer  tlum  the  same 
papers  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

After  having  ^us  establishea  the  elements  which  intervene 
in  the  alteration  of  sensitised  papers,  we  occupied  oursdres 
in  seeking  the  law  which  these  obeyed.  Recent  ezpoiments 
on  the  alteration  of  ozonometrical  papers  in  moist  air,  ted  us 
to  think  that  humidity  must  play  a  chief  part  in  this  reaction, 
and  that  if  we  could  manage  to  preserve  the  paper  in  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  dryness,  it  would  preserve  its  value  and 
properties  in  some  undefined  manner ;  and  experiment  hss 
fully  confirmed  this  idea.  Fragments  of  positive  papers  of 
every  manufacture  were  left  for  three  months  where  they 
were  protected  from  the  light,  in  glass  flasks  hermetically 
sealed,  and  in  which  hygrometrical  substances,  such  as 
chloride  of  calcinm,  carbonate  of  potassa,  &c.,  were  intro- 
duced in  such  a  way  as  to  dedccato  not  only  the  air  therein, 
but  the  paper  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  time  named,  the  • 
papeiB  had  not  undergone  the  slightest  change ;  they  were 
not  at  all  (anted,  while  the  other  parts  of  tiie  same  papers 
preserved  simply  in  portfolios,  were  coloured  with  the  inten- 
sily  which  every  one  has  remarked. 

Thus,  when  we  preserve  sensitued  papers  in  a  completely 
dry  state,  in  an  atmosphere  likewise  diy,  they  mtde:^  no 
alteration ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  monuis,  are  equally  well- 
suited  for  photc^praphic  purposes  as  on  the  first  day. 

This  method,  of  which  no  person  hitherto  has  made  known 
the  principle  or  its  application,  may  render  the  highest  ser- 
vice to  photography.  Therefore  we  have  had  constructed  by 
one  of  our  ablest  manufacturers,'  different  models  of  ap- 
paratus adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and 
which,  from  their  low  price,  may  be  accessible  to  all. 

The  employment  of  similar  apparatus,  the  ^cacy  of 
which  we  nave  ascertained  as  regards  positive  papers,  will 
probably,  judging  by  experiments  we  are  now  conducting, 
off«"  the  same  advantages  for  sensitised  negative  papen,  as 
wdl  as  for  glass  plates,  and  will  wable  photographers  who 
reside  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  obtain 
papers  r^y  nitrated  without  th<nr  bein^  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  detenorated  by  the  journey.  It  will  likewise  enable 
photc^praphers  to  utilise  a  bad  day  by  preparing  a  stock  of 
paper  for  future  operations,  when  the  weather  is  more  iavonr- 
able. 


A  MANUAL  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  -CHEMISTRT.* 

BT  T.  FREDERICK  HARDWICH. 

The ^blication of  afifUl edition ofabot^on  Photographic 
Chemistry,  &c.,  seems  to  imply  dther  that  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  works  on  the  subject  <^  which  it  treats,  or  that  the 

book  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  book  we  are 
about  to  examine,  both  these  reasons  may  have  had  something 
to  do  witii  its  eriensive  salfe ;  there  is  no  other  really  good 
work  on  photography  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  which  is 
of  the  same  size,  and  none  which  more  completely  exhausts 
the  subject  in  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  Hardwich  commences  his  book  with  a  historical 
notice  of  the  ri;e  and  process  of  the  art  of  photography, 
which,  interesting  as  it  is  m  itself,  would  convey  no  iufor- 
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nation  to  readetf  of  thit  joomal,  vho  have  bad  snch 
•ImndaniopportttiutiMof  iiiliMiiiingthaiud 
rdating  to  the  subject,  from  urticla  ve  have  puUiahed  io  it 
at  TftriouB  times  since  its  foundation.  Nor  ib  it  oeceBsary 
that  we  should  dvell  on  that  portion  of  the  work  deroted  to 
chemistry,  and  the  variotiB  manipolations,  ablj  as  Mr. 
Hardwich  treats  ^ese  sabjectB,  since  they  have  been,  or  are 
beiagf  treated  of  in  this  journal  in  detail ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  at  onoe  to  a  consideration  of  what  the  autW"  lightly 
considers  a  very  important  park  of  his  book,  vis.:  the  nature 
and  properties  of  collodion. 

There  are  different  varieties  c£  pyroxiline,  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  resting  on  the  strengtii  of  the  nitro-salphuric 
acid  usedin  its  preparation.  That  caUedgnn-cottcm  contains 
the  largest  amount  of  pcoroxide  of  nitrogen,  and  can  only  be 
diaaolved  in  acetic  ethor.  In  the  nrepazation  of  this  the 
strongest  nilzo-snlphnxie  add  is  flmplc^ed. 

Another  Ibnn  ia  which  jiynnciliae  exists  is  termed  ^loi- 
dine,  and  is  the  snhstance  obtained  by  treating  staxeh  with 
nitric  acid. 

Neither  of  the  above  }veparations  is  that  emi^oyed  in 
photography.  The  method  desoribed  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and 
adopted  ny  him  in  the  manu&cture  of  his  cdlodion,  consists 
in  toeating  cotton-wool  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
jdiurlc  acid  in  certain  proportions ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  pioperties  of  the  cotton,  inereasing 
n«  weight  by  more  than  one  half,  and  rendering  it  soluble  in 
various  liquids.  The  reason  he  gives  for  empl^ng  cotton- 
wool  rather  than  calico  or  linen  rags  is,  that  the  two  latter 
are  more  likely  to  yield  a  bitter  resin  in  the  mann&ctare  of 
collodion,  the  eflSact  of  whi<^  is  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  to  obscure  radiations,  while  it  increases  the 
rapidity  and  intennty  of  the  derdopment  in  o^tm 
piotureB. 

Anot^  effeet  of  tiw  axAkon  of  the  nitro-solphuric  acid  is 
to  parchmentiMe  tlie  fibre,  so  that  good  photographic  cdlodion 
may  be  turned  v^;etable  parchment  rendered  soluble  in 
etbw  and  alcohol.  To  this  parchmentiang  of  the  fibre  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  aoid  is  owing  the  peculiar  firmness 
and  strength  of  this  collodion ;  and  likewue  Mr.  Hardwich 
claims  for  it  the  merit  that  it  gives  a  more  intense  negative 
image  than  ordinary  pyroxiline,  and  is  very  dean  on  tiie 
parts  not  acted  upon  \^  the  li^t.  We  have  not  yet  had  a 
satisfiictory  opportunity  of  testing  its  merits  on  these  points, 
bnt  as  &T  ss  we  have  experimented  we  have  not  found  it 
inferior  to  that  of  our  best  makers. 

The  nitro-Bulphurio  acid  used  in  this  operation  is  not  the 
strongest  that  can  be  made,  because,  as  we  have  already 
menwmed,  the  result  in  that  case  would  be  the  production 
of enn-cotton. 

UL  common  "with  some  other  makers,  Mr.  Hardwich 
employs  reelifted  etiur  of  oommeroe  as  a  solvent  of  {moxi- 
Une,  tlds  oontaiidng  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol,  the 
preeenoo  of  which  appears  to  be  essential ;  indeed,  we  believe 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  used  by  Mr.  Hardwich  is  consida- 
ably  greater  than  that  <ndinarily  med,  being  about  equal  in 
amount  to  the  ether,  the  strengiA  being '810.  The  presence 
of  ether  in  collodion  in  great  excess  renders  the  mm  very 
strong  and  tough,  as  well  as  contractile;  the  addition  of 
.alcohol  changes  this,  and  the  film,  which  before  was  very 
tough,  becoioee  soft,  and  poesesees  but  little  coherency ; 
whue  the  addition  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  water  would 
make  it  so  rotten  that  it  would  wash  off  the  plate. 

Collodion  which  has  been  iodised  with  iodides  of  potas- 
sium, ammonium,  or  zinc,  owing  to  a  development  of  free 
iodine  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  ether,  very  soon  assugies  a 
yellow  tint,  which  gradually  deepens  to  a  brown ;  conse- 

auently  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  plain  collodiou 
lould  be  ke|^  in  a  cool  place,  and  protected  m>m  the  light, 
or  otherwise  it  will  become  oolonred  immediately  on  the  ad- 
^tion  of  t^e  iodiser. 

In  the  preparation  of  collodion,  Mr.  Hardwich  keeps  the 
material  m  tite  acids  for  ten  minutes  instead  of  five ;  and  in 
this  he  agrees  witii  the  practice  of  the  Abbd  Desprata,  who 


has  just  stated  in  an  aiiicle<m  the  sql^ect,  of  which  we  i^iall 
shortly  publish  a  taranslatum,  that,  ten  minutes  is  neces- 
sary for  a  perfect  transformation  of  cotton  into  pyrozyline 
but  in  other  points  they  differ  conudenUy,  i£r.  Hmwtoh 
bnng  of  opinion  that  '*the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
good  photographic  pyroxyline  can  be  saada  is  about  1S0° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  highest  at  or  near  200°  while  the 
Abb^  expf«BBes  a  decided  opinion  that  the  addition  of  arti- 
ficial heat  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  a  similar  product 
suitaUe  for  all  photographic  purposes  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  reaction  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  on  pore 
nitrate  of  potassa,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  modes 
of  preparing  tiiis  snhetance  differ  so  much  in  minor  pcnnia, 
and  the  reralta  of  Kane  of  these  piooenet  an  so  equally 
good,  that  we  preiBr  to  fisond  an  <qiuion  ttt  the  ccdlodion 
under  ocmndetation  upon  the  results  obtained  1^  its  meaqs, 
and  shall  not,  thenftve,  oritiimB  the  manner  d  its  composi- 
tion. 

Another  highly  impwtant  matter,  on  which  the  author 
has  bestowed  great  labour  and  resMtrch,  is  dwelt  upon  at 
considerable  le^rth,  viz. — the  usee  and  propertifls  of  we  dif- 
farmt  salts  of  urer.  The  explanations  given  are  so  fall  and 
lucid,  that  th^  may  be  readily  comprdieDded  eran  by  one 
who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Much  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  sold  to  photographers  is  impure,  and  there- 
fore unfit  fox  i^otograimic  purposes ;  a  circumstance  some- 
timee  unknown  to  the  manumcturer,  who  may  give  rise  to 
the  impurity  from  bis  method  of  preiwxing  the  article  withont 
having  any  design  of  adulterating  it,  who  is  unaware 
of  the  injurious  effects  such  a  method  may  have  on  the  re- 
sult ;  while  there  are,  no  doubt,  scane  mauulutorers  of 
nitrate  of  nlver  who,  tempted  by  the  high  ]^rice  to  be  ob- 
tained for  this  substance,  wilfiilly  adulterate  it.  Aeze^erds 
the  tatma  oonrse,  we  have  been  infonned  that  one  qieiamen 
in  which  oharaoal  had  been  bailed,  on  being  tried,  imme- 
diately turned  what  should  have  been  a  native  into  a  tieii*- 
mittedpomtive;  doubtleas,  from  the  charcoal  being  contami- 
nated with  oivanic  matter.  It  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  the  imporitiee  contained  in  the  nitrate  of 
diver,  that  we  receive  so  many  lettem  fitim  CQtrespondentfi 
comphuning  of  fiiults  in  timr  baths ;  for  whitdi  it  is  often 
impossible,  from  the  deeoription  given,  to  suggest  a  ranedy. 
Mr.  Hardwich  has  exerted  himsdf  to  induce  some  m&nu- 
fsctureiB  to  improve  their  proceea,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be 
has  been  snccessfdL  In  more  tlum  one  instance  he  has  in- 
duced than  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  charcoal  in  maldng- 
I^iotographic  nitrate,  and  also  to  prepare  pure  re-crysUtUiaea 
nitrate  pnrposeij  for  the  bath  at  ft  very  small  additioiial 
cost. 

He  bee  re-moddled  and  divided  into  two  portions  that 
part  of  his  woik  wiiioh  refers  to  the  oompositioo  oi 
image.  He  is  of  opinion  that  acgfiiac  matter  makes  an 
essential  difference  in  the  woperties  o£  the  image,  and  that 
it  may  eventnalty  be  found  that  it  aota  mtdeotuarly  as  Weill 
as  chemically,  aluuragh  the  former  is  by  no  means  so  eridoit 
to  him  as  the  latter. 

The  author's  belief  in  the  non-reduction  of  iodide  has  been 
strengthened  by  ezperimente;  he  also  corndders  that  the 
electrical  images  produced  by  Mr.  Grove  are  nn&vourable 
to  the  supposition  entertained  some  persons,  that  actinism 
and  electricity  are  the  same  thing.  In  the  experiments 
referred  to,  a  plate  of  glass  was  electrised  in  certain  parts, 
and  then  breathed  on  or  exposed  to  the  Aimes  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid ;  in  both  cases  the  vapour  settled  exclusively 
upon  the  non-electrical  parts  of  t^e  glass.  When  the  glas 
was  electrised,  then  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  and  exposed 
io  light,  pyrogallic  acid  produced  no  reduction. 

In  the  present  edition  the  author  dwells  at  some  length  on 
the  importance  of  the  presence  of  bromide  in  the  orcunary 
iodised  ooUodion  used  ior  taking  poeitivee ;  the  effect  of  it 
being  to  alter  tiie  mdecalar  state  of  the  reduced  Bilver,  and 
to  give  it  a  white  and  metallic  appearance,  on  which  to  a 
great  extent  the  beauty  of  the  picture  Spends.  The  use  of 
bromide  in  the  collodion  wi&  sulphate  ofmrn^fAdeJel^ier, 
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reoden  Uie  qualitj  of  the  pyroxiliqfl  a  matter  of  leoB  im- 
port&uco  than  io  the  preparation  of  oegativo  ooUodioDB. 
"  Hence  the  aelectioB  of  toe  soluble  cotton  niaj  be  made 
prinoipaUj  with  r^erence  to  physical  propertiee,  such  aa 
Moootn  flowing  and  adhenvepees  to  the  gum ;  andi  indeed, 
the  Borae  {^ain  collodion  ma;  be  used  bow  for  poaitiTe  and 
native  pioturee,  the  distinction  being  simply  in  the  iodising 
suuUoo.  In  ca«ea,  however,  where  pyroziline  is  made 
poiposely  for  posiUTea,  it  ia  as  well  to  prepare  it  at  a  toIeraUy 
high  temperature,  since  the  more  gelatuoiu  kinds  of  collodion 
h»Te  ft  ncopertj  of  throwing  the  bath  solution  into  greasy 
linea,  vfiidi  show  opon  the  lacture ;  aiid  it  is  adviaalHe  also 
(hat  the  pynwiliiw  be  ma^  in  tu^-sulphurio  fMsid,  wi^ 
enough  of  the  dl  (rf  titriol  to  prerent  It  ftom  giving  an 
opQ^ue JUm  when  the  acidmixinre  contains  the  fullquaptity 
of  water." 

In  introdufling  the  IffCHmde  the  operator  should  be  guided 
•e  to  its  quantity  by  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
developed  image.  H  the  high  lights  appear  too  dense  ^hen 
the  piste  has  hew  exposed  long  eooo^  tofnm  the  shadows, 
itMavl^thatmoreraoinideisreqairad;  if,  on  the  ccmtxary, 
the  positive  is  grey  and  feeble,  and  this  do^  not  arise  froqi 
over-exposore,  the  quantity  of  bromide  useid  should  bo  less. 
An  important  effect  of  the  bromide  in  coUodion  when  in  a 
proper  proportion  with  the  iodide,  is  in  keeiang  the  lines  sharp 
ftpa  clear  during  development.  The  presence  of  the  bromide 
does  really  appear  to  increase  the  sensltiveneBB  of  thQ  fiUn  tp 
the  action  of  ^e  light,  especially  vhaoi  ^9  ooUodion  ie  partly 
deeompoeed ;  but  inll  noi  be  trident  if  ^e  hath  be  a 
weak  onci  and  pyxo^illie  add  be  used  aa  a  developer.  To 
bring  out  tiie  pietwre  it  is  neceasary  that  the  strength  of  the 
wA\!fS  batii  sboold  be  inereaaed,  and  milpbate  of  inm  snbsti- 
tuted  for  i^rc^iJUc  acid  as  the  devdoper.  Hie  stren^  of 
the  bath  may  m  oaoied  as  liinh  as  forty  giniss  to  U»  o«noe ; 
and  Ur-  Hwdwidi  iteoommends,  witli  gpod  mason,  the  em- 
ployment  of  nitric  add  to  addiiy  tma  bttth  rsU^r  (hwi 
acetic  acid. 

In  the  ivesent  edition  of  the  work  under  review,  the 
observations  on  collodion  negativea  aie  modi  fiUler  than  in, 
any  previous  one,  and  the  propertiee  of  the  dienUcab  em- 
ployed are  more  minutely  analysed. 

The  directions  for  jdiotogra^c  printing  are  most  elabo- 
rate. The  various  proceeees  of  toning  ate  fully  described, 
not  omitting  that  which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention 
lately,  vis. — the  fdkiUine  chloride  of  gwl  process.  This  pro- 
oen  »,  however,  l^^  no  meam  a  new  one;  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  was  tried  a  very  long  time  ago  in  Paris, 
before  Mr.  Waterhome  pnltfahedlili  meuod,  tiumgh  it  doee 
not  foDow  that  Hr.  Waterhoose  did  not  make  an  incupendent 
discovray.  It  is  unfortunate  that  l^e  re-discovery  of  dif- 
ferent photograi^  i^KXiaBes  should  be  so  ^reqnent,  and  that 
a  photographic  chenust,  after  researches  which  have  ex- 
tended over,  poBBibly,  many  months,  should  be  told  when  he 
publii^es  tlie  result  of  his  experiments,  that  they  are  not 
new,  and  that  M.  So-and-so  1^  done  ^e  same  thing  long 
beibre.  However,  we  think  there  is  very  little  chMice  of 
accidents  of  this  kind  occurring  now  that  the  '^Photo- 
uRAPHic  News"  is  established,  aaA  if  any  English  t^to- 
grapher  is  subjected  to  any  sndi  annc^ance  in  fdttire,  it 
must  be  from  Ins  own  fiiult. 

Of  course,  the  dry  coHodion  preservative  ^oceasee  receive 
a  lengthened  notice,  and  the  writer  gives  a  formula  for  Ute 
prepekatlon  of  OTrc^dline  fnun  cotton  wodj  whidi  hb  con- 
Bidqrs  better  adapted  Ibr  the' dry  proceas  tiian  tiiat  made 
flwm  oalloo  linen,  inasnnuih  as  it  lamore  stable,  and  bears 
more  alocdiol  without  lodug  its  setting  powers. 

Altliough  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  reason 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  to  review  at 
length  that  part  of  Mr.  Hardwioh's  book  which  treats  of 
the  various  manipulations  and  processes,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  be^nnets,  We  cannot 
close  oar  remarks  without  referring  to  this,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  important  portion  of  his  work.  We  have '  gone 
throngh  this  part  of  the  book  eareftaUy,  and,  though  we 


could  hav^  niggested  one  or  ti^ro  slight  additions,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  entire  am)roval  of  the  minute  ^nd  lucid 
manner  in  whv^h  this  part  ofthe  subject  has  been  treated. 
With  such  a  gnide,  a  man  might  commence  the  study  of 
photography*  «nd  with  no  other  Ife  might  becnne  as  export 
a  photographn  as  any  OM  tiring. 


COLOURINQ  IN  OIL. 

Tub  use  of  oil  colours  for  finishing  photographs  has  come 
very  much  into  £ivour  the  last  few  years,  not  simply  for  the 
beau^  ftnd  riohness  ot  the  ^ects  which  niay  be  produced, 
but  from  the  conviction  tiiat  tiie  permanence  of  the  photo- 
grajdi  u  very  oon^derably  increased  thereby,  the  colonis 
themsdvea  and  the  enbseqnent  varnish  largely  protecting  Uie 
[HOtnre  muu  outward  destructive  agencies ;  so  that,  if  tlio 
print  have  been  fixe4  and  washed  with  anything  like  ade- 
quate care,  it  may,  wh^  coloured  in  oil  and  varnished,  be 
regaii^ed  as  a  very  near  approximation  to  entire  permanency. 
To  the  qninitiatefi  tho  attempt  to  colour  in  oil  appears  very 
formidable,  and  one  st|«nded  with  greater  difficulties  than 
the  use  of  water  coloufs.  This  idea  js,  we  apprehend,  founded 
on  a  mistaken  notion.  In  ^ther  case,  some  knowledge  of 
drawing  is  uec^pary  tQ  perfect  success;  but  the  nee  of 
vehicles  which  preserve  their  transparency  when  dry,  such 
as  oil  and  in^p,  must  oS^  the  greateet  focilities  to  the 
tyro  for  preserving  the  likeneos  whil^  colooring  the  photo- 
graph. 

y'o  c1\Qo»e  pbotograpA. — ^There  are  two  modes  of  look- 
ing at  the  subject  of  colouring ;  pue  which  profeoional 
artists  most  common^  adopt,  o|  regarding  the  photograph 
as  the  bads  of  a  paintmg, — ^the  other,  which  photographers 
are  most  likely  to  i>refer,  of  r^;^ding  the  photograph  as  a 
picture  perfect  in  itself,  piere^  requiring  thp  addilipn  of 
colour  in  its  most  simple  and  transparent  form.  The  latter 
plan  will  not  always  give  the  most  perfect  finish,  or  the 
most  brilliant  results ;  but  it  will  be  much  more  easily  prac- 
tised by  the  entire  novice,  and  we  recommend  him  to  con- 
fine to  it  bis  first  efibrt? ;  if  he  can  ultimately  achieve  more, 
BO  much  the  better.  To  suoceedi  theu,  in  ^lis  style,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  perfect  photograph  to  work  on.  It 
should  be  clean,  sharp,  and  brilliant,  with  pure  lighte,  well 
marked  shadows,  and  good  gradat^n  of  half-tone.  Ileavy 
abrupt  masses  of  shadow  severely  task  tiie  skill  (tf  the  prac- 
tised colourist,  and  would  be  a  complete  barrier  to  the 
success  of  the  novioe.  A  warm  grey  or  purj^  brown,  not 
too  heavy,  is  the  best  tone  to  select, — a  black,  inky-looking 
picture  Mould  be  avoided. 

To  prepare  the  photograph. — For  colouring  in  oil,  a  raint 
on  albumenised  paper  is  l>eBt.  It  shonld  be  mounted  on 
cardboard,  taking  heed  to  have  the  gdatine,  glue, 
or  whatever  may  oe  used  for  mounting  it,  free  from  small 
pieces  of  anything  hard,  which  would  cause  small  inequali- 
ties in  the  surface,  for  ^eee  would  show  very  much  in  tlie 
finished  picture  with  a  vamidied  surface.  The  photograph 
must  then  be  well  sized  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  Salu- 
buiy  glue,  applying  it  with  a  broad,  flat  camel's-hair  brush. 
Experience  will  be  the  best  t«acher  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  sizing.  If  it  be  too  t^<^,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  off, 
and  if  too  thin  the  oil  will  be  absorbed  into  the  paf*^,  and 
will  "  bear  out"  unequally  in  drying.  AVhen  the  dang  is 
dry,  t^  pictore  shonld  be  hot-prened,  or  parted  between 
sted  rdkra.   It  is  tiien  Teaity  fbr  vae. 

Jfateriub.— lliese  should  be  paiehaaed  by  the  b^iinner 
ready  for  use ;  to  commence  wit&,  the  equipment  need  not 
be  very  expennve,  but  it  will  be  decidedly  beat  to  procure  a 
complete  box  of  oil  colours,  &c.,  prepared  for  colouring 
photographs.  The  articles  necessary  to  commence  with  are 
colours  in  tubes ;  various  vehicles,  and  varnishes ;  pallette, 
pallette-knife  of  steel,  and  another  of  ivory  for  use  with 
colours  which  injure  contact  with  iron  ;  brndies,  and  a 
reet  or  Mahl  etidc.  i 
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The  coknin  reqnired  are  as  foflowB :— WWte,  Naplea 
yellow,  bnmt  rieoDa,  raw  nennaf  extract  of  TfrmiUon,  hght 
red,  roaemac^er,  crimson  lake,  Indian  red,  red  umber,  burnt 
limber,  Vandyke  brown,  terra  rerte,  emwald  green,  ultra- 
marine, cobalt,  Pniafdan  blue,  purple  nmader,  brown 
madder,  irory  black.  Other  coIouib  may  often  be  found 
valnable,  but  these  will  serve  to  commence  with. 

VebiolM  are  Uie  dilneote  or  fluids  with  which  colour  ia 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  working,  and  the  colours  dry 
and  "  bear  out"  with  different  effects  according  to  the 
vdiiclea  need.  The  oils  used  for  this  purpose  are  those  of 
linseed,  poppy,  and  nut ;  the  former,  dryinc  beat,  are  most 
generally  used.  Tuipentins  is  occaBtonally  nsed  to  thin 
with,  but  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  aa  it  catiMB  the 
cdoura  to  bear  out  dead.  The  moat  vuni^  dilnoit  to  the 
amateur  coloariat  ia  me^p,  as,  wlulit  it  thins  the  ooloiiia,  it 
does  not  cause  tl^  to  flow  too  much  in  wiping;  it  more- 
over driea  raindly  and  pnaorrea  tiie  utmost  traiwpateacy  in 
the  colomv.  It  ia  general^  made  by  the  mixture  of  smie 
TAnuah  and  a  diyiug  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar 
of  lead  as  a  dryer ;  the  result  of  the  mixture  is  a  transparent 
jelly,  wfaieh  oombiiies  witii  the  oil  colours  readily,  and  works 
weU.  Equal  portions  of  pale  drying  oil  and  strong  mastic 
randsh  will  answer  the  porpoee,  but  the  amateur  will  do 
wisely  to  purchase  it  ready  prepared. 

The  brushee  most  useful  are  those  of  sable ;  they  should 
taper  to  tiie  point  wdl,  with  a  wedge-like  shape,  retaining 
the  point  when  wet  instead  of  separating  into  two  or  .three 
parte,  and  should  stning  well.  A  few  h<^-hair  tools  wiU 
sometimes  be  useful  in  Uu-ge  pictures,  and  alao  a  badger  tool 
Bofteuer.  It  is  important  to  haveagbodaeleeiaon  of  bmshes 
and  to  take  care  of  th^ ;  thcnr  should  ahnya  be  oarefiUly 
deaziedimmediatekafteruBe,  jorif  left  clogged  with  ookmr 
th«r  ^  be  mined,  lliey  dhoold  be  rinaed  in  turpentine 
and  cbried  with  a  atrft  rag,  brinsing  them  to  a  fine  punt  to 
finish.  AsmallTeBBel  containing  tnrpentine  ahonla  always 
be  at  hmd  for  the  purpose. 

Of  Tamifihea  the  most  useful  is  masdc ;  as  it  is  brilliant 
and  dear,  works  well,  does  not  crack,  and  ia  most  easily 
remorcd  if  required, 

A  variety  of  other  materials  will  from  time  to  time  be 
found  useful;  but  we  have  named  the  materials  witii 
which  the  jactore  may  be  commenced  and  finished  satis- 
fact(nily. 

(g^a  be  eonimmtd.) 


ANALT8I8  OF  SILVEB  BATHS. 

Afteb  what  has  recentiy  appeared  in  the  "  Photooraphic 
Kews,^'  on  the  subject  of  tne  impoTeriahment  of  silver 
bath  by  tilie  papers  submitted  to  it,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  we  should  dw«U  on  that  fact ;  we  may  merely  mention, 
therefore,  that  each  sheet  leeaens  the  richness  of  the  batii  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iodide  or  alkaline  chloride  with 
which  it  ia  impr^;nated;  conseqnentiy,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  ra|Hd  uia^sis  occasionaUy  of  actual  richness  of 
the  silrar  bath.  By  manipulating  with  care,  a  closely  ap- 
proximative analysis  may  be  made  in  a  very  abort  time,  by 
means  of  the  fidlinnng  jtfooess: — 

llie  analyms  of  nitrate  of  sUver  baths  which  do  not  con- 
tain either  hypcsulphito  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
is  founded  on  the  tact,  well-known  to  photographers,  that 
salt  decomposes  the  nitrate  of  mlver,  and  precipitates  the 
silTer  in  the  form  of  an  insoluMe  chloride ;  this  decomposition 
bdn^  effected  in  strict  proportions — for  example,  10  cubic 
oentm^trea  of  normal  saltoa  liquor  (composed  of  5*41  grains 
of  perfectly  pure  and  dry  salt  in  50  cubic  centimetres  of  dis- 
tilled water)  decomposes  precisely  2  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  that  is,  cout^Ib  it  into  an  insoluble  chloride.  To 
test  the  quality  of  a  nitrate  bath  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted : — ^Poor  10  cnbic  cenfon^tres  of  the  owmal  salted 


liquor  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  thw  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and,  findly,  about  10  cnUe  oentimfetns  cfC  distilled 
water.  Four  a  certain  quantity  of  the  solution  to  be 
analysed  into  a  giaduated  glass,  from  which  it  must  be 
allowed  to  drop  into  the  stoppered  bottle.  A  preciiatatioii 
ensues  immediatdy  on  the  liquids  ocnning  in  contact ;  and 
vhm  the  whole  of  the  solution  is  thus  decomposed,  put 
the  stopper  in  the  bottle  and  shako  it  violently ;  then  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  seconds,  a  precipitato  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  liquor  above  is  quite  clear ;  add  a  little  more  ai  the 
solution  from  the  graduated  glasa,  at  the  same  time  lAalring 
the  bottie  gent^  after  the  addititm  <tf  eaoh  drop  to  dear  the 
liquid,  and  mark  well  the  mwiiHit  when  the  added  drop 
nrodncea  the  slightest  poaioUediatarbaiuse,  and  the  additioiiu 
axop  none  whatever.  Hie  test  ia  oonduded ;  lea^ng  on 
the  graduated  ^^aas  the  quantity  of  mlver  Boluti<Hi  reqnired 
to  satoiate  the  liquid  in  the  bottle,  and  by  a  ample  rule  of 
three  sum,  the  <|uantity  silver  contained  in  tte  bath  will 
be  at  once  perceived. 

The  above  method  is  aj^licable  to  baths  of  all  kinds, 
whether  acid  or  not,  but  we  may  as  well  give  anotinr  suHaUe 
for  testing  non-acid  baths. 

The  sole  difficulty  in  the  process  described  above  is  to  seize 
the  exact  moment  when  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  be  analysed 
rattduces  no  disturbance  in  tbe  salted  solution,  but  this 
difficulty  does  not  present  itself  when  the  following  prooen 
is  adopted: — ^Measure  10  minims  of  nramal  salt^  liquor 
and  pour  into  a  glass ;  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  bichnHuato  oi  potadi,  and,  if  the  bath  to  be  analysed 
is  concentrated,  a  little  distiUed  water;  the  liquid  will 
appear  of  a  straw  cdloiir.  Hold  the  glasB  in  the  left  hwd, 
and,  by  a  gentle  and  steady  motion,  keep  the  liquid 
rotating.  With  the  right  hand  pour  from  the  graduated 
glass  measure,  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
ulver.  At  first  there  will  be  a  white  precipitate  filmed ; 
bat  towards  the  end  of  t^e  operation  each  dn^  of  the 
silver  solntion  will  cause  a  red  spot  as  it  falls  into  the  test 
solution,  which,  however,  will  immediately  disappear;  until 
the  moment  arrives  when  a  single  drop  suddenly  dianges  the 
colour  of  the  solution  to  a  permanent  crimson  red,  dne  to  the 
formation  of  a  little  chromato  of  nlver,  which  happens  at  the 
precise  moment  wh^  all  the  chloitee  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  has  passed  into  the  state  of  chloride  of  diver.  The 

T ration  is  now  at  an  end ;  and  it  is  only  ueceesuy  to  read 
the  glass  the  quantity  of  silver  station  used,  and  to 
divide  tneee  figurea  in  the  manner  given  above,  to  find  the 
strength  of  the  bath. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bronzutq. — In  printing  on  albumenised  papw  it  some- 
times happens  that  ^;reen  metallic  patches  occur  on  those 

EEirts  of  the  paper  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  strongest 
ght ;  and  not  unfrequentiy  the  same  appearance  is  obsored 
in  streaks  and  lines  on  other  pairta  of  the  paper.  Thisdefect 
may  be  obviated  by  empk^ing  ih»  egga  quite  fresh  and 
having  the  albumen  well  beaten  np  andthen  stnined  so  as 
to  separate  the  fiuid  potion  from  the  c^iaque  strinnr  par- 
tides  germ.  If  any  of  the  latter  get  on  to  1^  sinnce  of 
the  paper,  bronzing  is  sure  to  be  |«oauoed.  The  paper  most 
also  be  lowered  on  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  jwepared  albumen 
with  a  perfectly  uniform  motion:  any  Stoppages  will  be 
liable  to  produce  bronzed  lines  across  the  paper.  Any  scum 
on  the  surface  of  the  albumen  salting  batn  must  be  mooved 
by  drawing  across  it  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  otherwise 
the  effect  we  are  speaking  of  will  be  produced  by  the  ad- 
herence of  the  scum  to  the  sur&ce  of  uic  paper.  Another 
very  fertile  source  of  bronzing  is  occasioned  by  the  sensitising 
batn  being  too  strong  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  salt 
pesent  in  the  first  bath:  80  grains  of  salt  in  the  salting 
bal^  will  bear  120  grains  (tf  nitrate  of  silver  withontjdAngn 
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of  bronzing,  bat  if,  as  »»ne  operators  nrefbr,  tiie  salt  be 
reduced  to  3  or  4  grains  to  the  ounce,  tnen  the  Btlver  batii 
shoold  not  be  stronger  tiian  a  90  grain  solation.  Bronzing 
is  also  frei^uentlj  produced  in  the  aopim^  months  owing  to 
tile  intensity  of  the  sun's  action  burning  up,  as  it  were,  tibe 
parts  of  the  paper  under  the  tranEmarent  ^axia  of  the  n^ative 
before  the  more  shaded  parte  of  the  paper  are  impressed 
safgcientlj  deeply ;  the  remedy  for  this  is  either  to  print  in 
the  shade  or  diminish  the  strength  of  the  Edlver  bath.  With 
some  n^atives,  in  which  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
are  Tery  violet,  it  is  next  to  impo^ble  to  produce  a  good 
jwint  withoat  aome  parts  appeariiw  Imuued. 

Buckle's  Bbubr. — A  Jcind  of  Ivoflh  which  is  of  great 
use  iu  the  calo^nie  {vooeM,  made  hj  inserting  a  pellet  of 
cotton  wool  into  the  end  of  *  gfaua  tabe,  leaving  sufficient 
OEposed  to  anaww  the  pniiiOBea  a  brush.  For  a  further 
account  of  these  wkSoJ  raiMheB  see  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

BurF.~An  instroment  used  for  polishing  glass  or  daguer- 
reotype plates :  it  oonsists  of  a  ^ece  of  wood  &om  1  to  3  feet 
in  length,  and  2^  or  S  inches  wide,  with  a  handle  projecting 
from  one  end.  It  is  slightly  convex  at  tiie  under  side,  which 
ia  covered  with  some  soft  material  and  well  padded  with 
cotton  wool.  Either  silk  velvet  ^ush,  velveteen,  or  leather 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  best  material  of  all  is 
decmkin.  It  should  be  well  dressed,  and  deprived  of  all 
grease  or  extraneous  matter,  and  soft  and  firm  m  texture.  ■ 

Cadmium. — metal  siinilar  to  ranc  in  ita  chemical  rela- 
tions and  resembling  tin  physically :  it  ia  very  malleable, 
and  is  neariy  as  volatile  as  mercury,  meltuig  betov  500**  Fah. 
Its  diief  ValiM  in  photo^phy  is  in  its  oombinationB  with 
cdikvine,  bromine,  or  iodme,  with  whi6h  demoata  it  Saraa 
wdl-denned  crystalline  compounds,  stable  in  the  air  and 
soluble  in  aloonal  or  ether.  Ihe  preparation  of  these  salts 
has  been  folly  described  in  voL  i.  pp.  s2, 276, 293.  Metallic 
cadmium  is  sometimee  used  to  Tooove  the  red  colour  from 
old  collodion ,  which  it  does  by  virtue  of  its  affini^  for  iodine, 
to  which  the  colour  is  due. 

Caix>mel. — ^The  ordinary  name  far  subchloride  of  mer- 
cury, Hg,  Gl.  In  comlunation  with  chloride  of  silver  it 
forms  the  white  compound  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  so 
called  alabastrine  photographs  is  due.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  half  of  tiie  chlorine  -raesent  in  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate (Hg  Gl.)  with  the  metaUic  silver  forming  the  ^picture. 
Our  chemical  readers  will  at  once  nnderstand  this  if  tnven 
in  the  form  of  an  equation : — Ag  +  2  Hg  CI  =  (Ag  Cl  + 
Hffg  Cl) ;  tiniB  two  parts  of  ecnTonve  iuUuDste  are  required 
for  (me  of  atnt^  and  the  restdt  is^the  formatimi  of  a  white 
oomponnd  om^sting  of  equal  parts  of  chloiide  of  ailver  and 
calonv^ 

Calosific  Rats. — ^The  invisible  heating  rays  which 
emanate  firnn  the  sun,  and  from  burning  and  heated  bodies. 
^Diey  are  the  least  refrangible  of  any  rays  of  the  solar 
mectmm,  and  are  those  which  are  least  understood,  owingto 
xm  imperfect  means  which  we  at  present  possess  of 
estimating  thear  presence  qualitatively  or  quantitatively. 
Now  that  M.  Ni^pce  has  discovered  a  chemical  compound 
which  is  sensitive  to  heat  (vol.  I.  p.  277),  we  hope  that  the 
least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectram  will  receive  some  of 
that  attention  which  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  bam 
principally  directed  to  the  blue  end. 

(3V>  be  wntmutd.) 


IODISING  THE  PLATES. 

Q.  How  are  the  albumen  plates  to  be  iodised  ? 

A.  By  submitting  them  to  the  fumes  of  iodine,  as  in  the 
di^erreotype. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  will  this  occupy  ? 

A.  From  two  to  four  minutes,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  The  vapour  of  the  iodine  impt^  a 
yeiHowish  tinge  to  the  albumen. 


SILVERIKa  THE  PLATES. 

Q.  How  are  the  albums  plates  silvered? 
A.  The  process  of  silvering  is  performed  by  the  plates  in 
a  nitiato  batii  composed  as  fdlows : — 

'Wat«r   13  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  sUver    1  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid    1  „ 

The  solution  should  be  filtered,  and  a  gutta  peroha  bath  is 
recommended. 

Q.  How  long  should  the  plate  be  allowed  to  remun  in 

the  bath  ? 

A.  About  one  minute  and  a  half.  The  platee  must  then 
be  thoronghl;y  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  phwxd  in  a 
slanting  position  to  dry. 

EXPOSDRB  IN  THK  CAHEBA. 

Q.  After  silvering  the  plate  is  it  ready  for  the  camera  ? 

A.  No ;  previous  to  jdacing  the  glass  in  the  camera  sUde 
it  must  be  passed  over  the  vapour  of  iodine. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  is  neceesary  for  obtaining  a  good 
impression  ? 

A.  This  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  object,  tiie  intensity 
of  the  light,  and  the  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  camera. 
The  time  varies  from  thirty  seconds  to  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Is  not  ^Jlic  add  sometimes  used  to  hasten  the  taking 

of  ihe  image  ? 

A.  Yes;  for  this  purpose  the  glass  should  immediately 
before  using  be  di]^)ea  into  a  bath  of  gallic  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  one  pu^  add  to  ten  parts  of  irater. 

DEVELOPDia  THE  IMAGE. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  image  developed? 

A.  By  ^unsing  tiie  plates  into  a  sdution  of  gallic  add. 

Q.  How  is  tne  sdntion  {wepared  ? 

il.  Id  t^  fidlowing  nroportiona: — lat.  A  satnrate  sohi- 
tion  of  gallic  a^ ;  ^d,  1  ounce  oi  nitrate  of  sQver  in 

three  ounces  of  acetic  acid  and  thirteen  ounces  of  wato-. 
A  pint  bottie  is  to  be  filled  three  parts  with  thia  solution 
and  filled  up  with  water.  A  suffident  quantity  of  the  flnt 
solation  to  cover  the  pUite  is  to  be  poured  into  the  deveh^- 
ing  dish,  and  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  second  solutiou 
added. 

Q.  Is  the  picture  rapidly  developed? 

A.  No ;  it  takes  several  hours,  and  a  few  extra  drops  of 
the  second  solution  are  to  be  added  at  intervals. 

Q.  What  is  to.  be  done  when  the  picture  is  fully 
developed  ? 

A.  It  must  be  thwoughfy  washed  in  pure  .water  and 

dried. 

Q.  Is  there  no  quicker  mode  of  devdoping  the  ^ture? 
A.  Yes,  by  pyrogallic  add,  but  the  half  tones  are  seldom 
so  well  preserved. 

FDUSO  THE  nCAGB. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  picture  fixed  ? 

A.  By  being  washed  in  a  bath  of  hypoBulphite  of  soda. 
This  completely  removes  the  yellow  iodide,  and  the  picture 
may  then  be  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  dried. 

Q.  An  there  not  other  methods  of  obtaining  albumen 
jaotures? 

A.  Yes;  there  are  several  methods;  the  formula  here 
g^ven  is  founded  on  that  of  Mr.  J.  £.  Mayall. 

OTHER  APPLICATIONS  OF  ALBUMEN. 

Q.  Are  there  not  several  methods  of  using  the  albumen 
process? 

A.  There  are:  that  of  M.  Fortier,  Mr.  N^jetti,  and 
others.  All  differ  in  some  particulars,  vhile  ihey  are  the 
same  in  the  main  prindples. 

Q.  Is  the  metlu)d  of  cleaning  the  glass  varied  in  these 

processeB?  ~ 

A.  No,  cleaning  the  glass  is  absolutely  the  same  in  all; 
and  is  similar  to  that  wMch  ia  used  in  the  collodion  process. 
Q.  In  what  respect  do  the  processes  chi^  difftv  ?  . 
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A .  In  the  method  aS  pr^Muring  and  ai»^iig  the  albumen. 
Thus,  Bome  jihotognx^aen  employ  iodide  of  ^mmpoiam  in 
preference  to  iodide  oi  pofASQium ;  aoioe  prefer  decanting  the 
albamen  after  it  bos  been  prepared,  and  othere  use  it  out  of 
the  ba^n  iu  which  it  has  been  mixed.   Xegretti,  for  instance, 
prefers  it  on  this  account,  as  he  aaya  that  the  albumen,  after 
it  has  subsided,  leaves  a  thick  crust  on  the  top,  and,  in  order 
to  pour  it  on  the  plate,  it  has  to  force  itself  thnmgh  this  crost, 
consequently,  it  mien  itself  at  the  same  time. 
Q.  Is  there  much  variety  in  tiie  other  parti  of  the  prooess? 
A.  No ;  except  saeh  as  are  petmliar  to  eadi  t^ienior. 
Q.  Is  not  the  process  of  M.  Baoot  more  tajHd  in  its 
aetibn  than  that  Wnich  is  generally  employed  ? 

A.  It  is;  the  process  is  as  follom: — Heat  in  a  diioa 
cHpmk  a  solntifm  of-^ 

Dtotnied  water    46  parts. 

1>extriiie   9  „ 

Iodide  of  potABsium    3  „ 

Bromide  of  potaa^um    0-5  „ 

Add  to  it  the  wbit«8  of  six  mks,  fix>m  which  the  germ  has 

been  previously  removed.    Beat  np  thoix>ug^l]r  with  a 

voodot  or  silvw  teak. 
Q.  Hov  soon  may  this  preparation  be  ai^tUed^tJie  daw? 
A.  In  abont  two  honn;  the  plato  is  thw  drie^  and 

L>xpoeed  to  the  fumes  (£  iodine  uutu  it  ftttaifw  a  golden  tint 

it  IB  then  senutised  in  a  bath  of— 

Distilled  water   '    parts.  ^ 

Nitrate  of  silver   «   02  „ 

Crystallised  «cctic  ncid    M  „ 

It  may  immediately  afterwards  be  washed,  dried,  and 
exposed  in  the  camera. 

Q.  How  is  the  picture  developed? 

A.  In  a  wum  solution  of — 

nistilled  water    400  parts- 
Gallic  acid    7  „ 

Acetate  of  chalk    8  „ 

The  glass  must  be  plunged  into  this  solution,  and  when  it 
has  cooled  a  few  drops  of  the  foUo^ng  should  be  added : — 

Distilled  vatv    ...  lOOparta. 

Nitrate  of  silver    S  '  „ 

Acetic  acid   iO  „ 

Q.  How  is  the  impression  fixed  V 

.1.  In  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

{To  ie  eoHtinutd.) 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOOIIAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sjb,— I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
sul^jeot  of  the  Exhibition  just  concluded.  It  is  posuble  they 
may  not  exactly  coincide  with  your  own  opinions,  but,  con- 
vinced of  your  impsrtiality  in  such  matters,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  rduse  them  admission  to  your  columns. 

Of  the  Exhibition  itself,  as  the  articles  you  have  published 
have  exhausted  the  subject,  I  shall  only  observe  that  it 
proves  how  very  littJe  superiority  one  process  possesses  over 
another  in  the  r^troductiou  of  pictures  when  the  photo- 
grapher is  a  skilful  manipulator  and  an  artiat.  The  pictures 
on  which  I  propose  to  offer  some  observations,  are  tfioee  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  B^lander  and  Mr.  Bobinaon ;  I  shall  com- 
menoe  with  the  fbraier  gentleman. 

Most  of  your  readers  will  probaUj  remepiber  that  when 
Mr.  lUgluider  exhilnted  his  ncture  of  the  "  Two  Ways  of 
Life,"  it  excited  a  good  deal  of  discuation ;  some  objecting  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  trenched  on  ihs  province  of  the 
painter :  ouieis,  that  the  attempt  to  depict  an  allegorical 
Bulgect  by  means  of  photography,  was  ridiculous,  and  the 
result  a  failure ;  others,  again,  objected  to  it  on  the  ^mple 
grouud  that  the  picture  was  an  improper  one.  Now,  I  do 
not  myself  entirely  agree  with  these  objectors,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  I  consider  that  all  of  them  are  well- 
grounded.  I  did  not  forget  that  this  was  a  first  attempt  to 
produce  a  {diotogmph  of  such  pretennons ;  and  though,  in 


the  interest  of  the  art,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
the  artist  had  obosen  another  sulgect,  yet  I  oouu  find  an 
excuse  for  him  in  his  desire  to  make  a  {aoture  which  should 
attract  the  greatest  amount  of  attentioii;  which  might, 
however,  have  been  attained  snfficiently  without  plaqing  an 
uudra^  female,  whose  attitude  and  exprewiou  were  equatljf 
objectionaUe.  Of  course,  I  can  anticipate  the  answer  this 
remark  will  dieit— "that  impure  min^s  alone  oonceiTe 
impure  thoughts  fiom  gasiog  at  a  work  <rf  ari>,'-  &c.  tto. 
But,  as  I  have  already  sud,  Hben  ww  scnne  noral^  in  tbs 
idea,  and  I  am  not  dtspoied  to  find  Suilt  with  the  artist  aa 
this  score.  ^Vhat  I  (xmipliun  of  is,  that  his)asfeprodaot)<»B 
should  have  been  more  objectionai>le  than  that  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  and  we  think  the  conuBittee  mi|^t  have  made 
a  better  sdection  than  these  clever  batol^jeottonable  pictarai 
of  Mr.  R^jlander.  In  one  of  the  inner  rooms  there  nvnai  a 
frame  in  one  comer  of  whiiA  is  represented,  ot  attemptea  f» 
be  re[a:esented,  a  man  in  the  seventh  stage  of  life ;  and  in 
the  opposite  oomer,  a  hideous  object,  which  I  at  first  totA. 
to  be  a  re{aresentatton  of  the  GoriUa,  but  whi^  closer  inves- 
tigation led  me  to  oonoeive  was  intended  if)  convey  the 
notion  of  a  madman ;  and  a  more  revolting  object  in  the 
form  of  a  human  being  I  never  saw:  but  in  the  ceutre 
of  the  frame  Mr.  Rejiander  has  taken  care  to  give  the 
eye  of  the  qteotatw  some  rdief  by  a  i^otupaph  of  the 
beantiltiUy  fanned  figure  of  hia  uodel*  artfwhr  iwsed,  ao 
as  to  Jbree  t^  intention  of  tbe  spectator  to  objects  whum 
woold  not  fidl  to  atticaot  his  notice  nndsr  any  oroom- 
Btanoes.  With  fospect  tp  the  tvo  first  figures,  I  do  moat 
strongly  protest  a^dnst  tiieae  re^eeentfttainta  of  httmanity 
under  its  most  humiliatiog  aspect.  If  it  wen  th^  inevitaUe 
lot  of  man  to  become  qoad  (V  doting^  it  vonld  be  #  di&rent 
matter,  the  picture  might  convey  a  monl  lesson ;  but  aa  ve 
do  not  habitually  lose  our  senses,  nor,  as  iitf  as  obserra- 
tion  extends,  invariably  or  commonly  beowte  dotuds  in  our 
old  age,  such  pictures  are  simply  monstrositice,  Wid,  tq  spy 
the  Irast,  are  neither  true  to  nature,  nor  agreea^e  to 
look  at. 

In  the  next  room  there  is  a  picture  by  the  same  artist 
intended  to  r^nresent,  the  infant  Mewing  and  Puking 
in  its  Nurse's  Arms,'*— no,  I  mistake,  not  in  ite  nurse's 
arms,  but  on  a  table,  or  something  of  the  stKt;  its  nurse 
is  stsnding  by,  her  whtde  attitude  and  demeanour  offensive 
to  good  taste.  Such  axe  the  i«otures  which  a  committee  pf 
the  Society  have  thought  deserving  c£  a  oonnucuons  plaoe 
in  ths  Exfaibitiai,  and  su<^  are  the  jnctures  which  a  w<rto- 
grapher — whun  we  aU«know  to  be  capable  of  produdiig 
more  beautjM  tbihgi  in  this  line  than  almost  any  ficher 
man — has  thou^t  good  enon|^  to  send  to  tiie  metn^glitan 
exhibition. 

I  now  proceed  to  oSa  some  ofaswations  on  one  or  twp  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  pictures,  and  chiefly  on  that  which  has  be^, 
in  my  opinion,  so  greatly  over-pnUsed.  I  need  hardly  say, 
I  allude  to  that  known  ss  "  Fading  Away."  If  Ifix.  Bomnaop 
bad  done  nothing  more  of  this  kind,  I  should  not  have 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  pass  any  starictuies  on  a  sectary  in- 
stance ;  but  when  I  see  the  same  figure  repvesented  in  tl^e 
last  stage  of  consumption  under  the  title  of  ."She  neyer 
told  her  Love,"  I  cannot  but  reoo^use  a  spedes  of  trading 
on  the  most  painful  sentimoits  which  at  is  the  lot  of  human 
beings  to  experience.  In  the  first  poture  there  is  a  manifest 
want  of  refinement  and  artistic  feeling.  Tbe  absence  ^ 
repression  in  the  mother's  countenance,  of  which  ao  many 
ontioe  complsin,  is  not  evidept  to  me ;  on.  tin  oontraiy,  I 
can  readily  odnceive  that  a  mother  who  had  been  accusttHned 
for  weeks,  or  months,  to  see  her' child  slowly  d^g,  and  who 
had  a  firm  conviction  that  the  separation  which  was  about 
to  take  place  was  only  for  a  time,  and  that  she  would  soon 
meet  her  again  in  a  wtn-Id  where  death  could  not  enter, 
would  acquire  that  calm  ezpresBion ;  neither  do  I  object  to 
the  expression  of  the  young  woman  who  is  looking  down 
upon  the  poor  dying  girl's  fiu:e ;  but  I  do  object  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  burly  figure  who  stands  with  his  ba<^ 
towards  the  spectator,   SpeaUng  vtlst^eaUy,  he  ia  4  gnat 
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blot  in  the  picture,  which  vould  be  infinitely  better  if  he 
were  absent  \  and  looking  nt  his  pieeence  there  fiom  another 
point  of  Tiew,  it  mnst  be  offenBive  to  every  right-minded 
person.  The  sentimoDi  which  his  pretence  is  intended  to 
conTejr,  is  one  which  a  true  artist  would  only  hare  hinted  at 
a&r  oS,  and  the  prominent  manner  in  wUch  it  is  throst 
before  uB  in  this  photograi^,  is  only  Buggestire  of  a  desire 
to  *'  pile  up  the  u^ny."  Now,  a  death-bed  is  not  the  place 
for  iodnlgins  such  a  sentiment,  and  if  it  existed  in  reahty  it 
should  have  Deen  ^pt  out  of  liie  pietare.  HoieoTer,  in  the 
preeent  oaae,  it  ezdtes  disgnrt  latoer  than  any  oUier  feeling, 
because  the  poor  liltie  BuSerer  is  eridently  a  mere  child, 
and  ooold  never  have  been  looked  upon  in  any  other  light. 

Mr.  Robinson  does  not,  like  Mr.  Rejlandor,  iq^)^  to 
the  passions,  but  to  a  kind  of  mcvbid  sentimelit;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  have  chosen  a  subject  calculated 
to  excite  painful  emotions  in  the  minds  of  so  many  persons 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree.  How  few  there  are 
among  us  who  have  not  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  dear 
friend  or  relative  by  this  terrible  disease,  and  whose  recol- 
lections, and  consequently  painfiil  emotions,  are  revived  with 
such  intensity  as  to  make  their  visit  to  the  exhibition  a 
aonrce  of  pain  instead  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Robinson  was, 
doubtless,  well  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  picture  of 
this  kind  would  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  spectators, 
and  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  it  was  this  knowledge  which 
led  him  to  carry  his  oonoeption  into  execution. 

I  troBt  the  gentlemen  whose  picturse  I  have  referred  to  will 
not  imtjjgine  tHat  I  have  been  actuated  by  say  penonal 
motive  in  singling  out  ihsii  works  for  condemnation.  I 
hare  not  the  slightest  personal  knowledge  of  eitiier;  nor 
any  desire  euept  to  see  a  stop  put  to  the  more  extended 
I»oduction  OS  such  subjects.  I  wish  to  express  the  high 
<^nion  I  entertain  of  their  abilities  as  photographers, 
and  to  advise  them  to  confine  their  practice  to  tiie 
reproduction  of  sul^ects  which  the  public  may  look  upon 
with  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  continue  to  give 
113  works  ^  this  kind,  I  hope  the  council  tvill  pause  btnbre 
they  allow  them  to  be  hung  at  any  future  exhibition  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  luylander  were  to  remove  the  ob- 
j>x;tionable  pictures  at  once  from  their  public  prominence,  they 
would  act  wisely,  and  such  an  act  would  be  advantageous  to 
their  reputation. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  £r-MEHBKB  of  tbk  Council, 


TQE  WET  versus  THE  OBT  FB0CEB8. 

Mr.  EorroB, — ^Yonr  "  News  "  might  well  be  called  "  The 
Practical  Photographers'  Guide,"  it  abounds  with  so  muc^ 
that  is  really  nsohl.  I  always  preferred  the  practical  to  the 
mystic  tiieoretioal.  From  my  infancy,  it  seems,  I  have  been 
fund  <^  it.  One  instance  will  suffice.  When  but  a  child  and 
Bome  repairs  were  being  done  in  my  Cstber's  house,  having 
heard  the  [dasterer  say  to  his  man  that  there  was  not  enou^ 
of  hair  in  the  lime,  I  very  coolly  took  my  younger  brother 
into  a  room,  and,  with  a  pair  of  sdasois,  clipped  <^  his  bair, 
without  the  least  regard  to  his  personal  ^^earaoce,  and 
eupi^ed  them  with  the  desideratum. 

\Vheai  YatiMfpHVt  dry  process  came  out  J  gave  it  a  &ur 
trial,  and  liie  fint  view  (Glasgow  Harbour,  8  x  10)  was  so 
cxedlent  tiiat  I  wepared  a  number  of  6  x  10  platea  by  that 
prooen,  and  my  mend  Mr.  W.,  another  monber  of  our  prac- 
tical society  (a  Tery  eaoc^ssfiil  Hill  Norrimte),  prepared  a 
number  of  stereoscopic  ones  by  his  mode,  and  we  started  on 
a  idiotographic  tour  to  the  fiu^-famed  Bcenery  of  the  "  Lady 
uftheLidw," 

"  /»  ottftmii,  Me  penalTe,  wl'  jrellow  and  grey-" 
We  left  Glasgow  in  the  afternoon  and  got  to  EiUeam — 
Btayed  all  nignt  At  Deacon  W.'s — started  next  moming  in 
his  dog-cart,  accompanied  by  two  friends— went  by  the 
Aberfoyle-road — passed  throng  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  dig^ng,  boildine,  and  laying  the  huge  pipes  of  that  gigan- 
tic underiaking — ue  conducting  of  the  Loch  Katrine  water 
to  supply  Gla^ov  for  domestie  me — ^passed  Gartmore  man- 


sioo  and  arrived  at  the  "  Clachan  "  of  Aberfoyle,  q£  Bob 
Boy  cdebrity,  when  «re  took  view  Ko.  1,  viz.,  Aberfoyle 
Jnn,  with  4  harvest-field  foreground,  Lockard,  &c.,  in  the 
distance.  After  some  refreshment,  we  found  that  the  spring 
car  (for  the  hills)  was  engaged  by  an  English  lady  a^ 
gentleman,  but  who  kindly  allowed  our  traps  to  go  with 
uiem  to  tiie  Trosaachs.  The  day  being  fine,  we  left  our 
overcoats,  and  with  tripod  in  hand  w6  took  our  journey 
acroes  the  hills  to  our  base  of  operations,  the  "  Trossachs." 
The  views  which  could  be  taken  on  the  road  ate  endlfMSi  and 
truly  magnificent ;  and  when  Lake  Vennadier  broke  on  our 
view,  and  then  Loofi  Achiay,  we  wen  perfectiy  entranced — 

"  Bd  madroM  vUd,  tli*  wbde  Mem 
The  neMry  of  f  dream." 

On  lotting  bdiind  va  ve  law  the  sf^g  car  jolting  vdA  toU- 
ing  on,  and  we  were  fully  half  an  hour  at  onr  oestinKtion 
before  it.  After  getting  our  traps  out,  and  thMikiDg  them 
tcx  thdr  kindness,  we  set  out  for  wqrk, 

"  Where  the  nide  Trossach    dread  deOle 
Open*  on  Katripe'i  Uke  and  Ulc." 

Picture  No.  3.  View  from  right  of  the  finry-bouse,  looking 
down  Loch  Katrine,  &c.,  with  our  two  friends  disposed  in 
the  foreground.  While  here,  a  young  English  gentleman 
unfbrtunatoly  pitched  his  camera  rather  near  the  road,  for, 
while  standing  watoh  in  hand,  half-a-dozen  coaches  with 
tourists  rushed  past  him  one  afto:  the  other,  turned,  and 
re-passed  him,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  steamer's  passengers 
for  Cullender.  He  bad,  likewise,  a  further  annoyance,  in  a 
silly  lad  (who  was  more  knave  than  fool)  selling  Highland 
nuts,  who  would  always  place  himself  in  the  way  of  the  lens ; 
a  silver  sixpence,  however,  cmened  up  his  comprehension  at 
once,  when  all  otl^r  modes  ailed.  One  of  our  party  ieot 
him  out  of  QUI  way,  by  pretending  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  him,  till  we  bad  done — ^be  Deing  done  at  the  same 
time.  Picture  ^o.  from  a  Httie  way  down  tbe  loch, 
taking  ia  tbe  fefry-hQuse,  ^en-Venne,  and  the  foot-path, 
our  two  friends  ar]%nged  on  favourable  points  for  tbe  jacture. 
Whilst  exposing,  a  joyous  party  of  young  ladies,  with  thnr 
father,  passed,  which  considerably  chagrined  our  friends, 
who  flattered  themselves  on  their  judgment  of  female  beauty, 
but  oouldn^  turn  round  to  catoh  even  a  passing  ghmpw  of 
these  "  ladies  of  tiie  lake,"  but  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot,  as 
if  Mologised,  while  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  gravity  at 
their  position ;  and  they  were  wild  when  we  told  them  that 
the^  were  perfect  specimens  of  English  beauties.  After 
taking  Ellen's  isle,  and  a  few  others,  the  sky  got  suddenly 
overcast,  and  a  few  drow  of  rain  fell,  and  then  there  fell 
such  a  tfflToni,  It  fairly  deluged  "  fairy  land,"  and  we  btA  to 
run  for  it.  At  Troesacb's  Inn  we  found  the  spring  car  read^, 
which  had  Jweii  engaged  to  take  ua  back  to  Aberfoyle — in 
we  went ; — 

"  AcToa  Um  atream  m  took  onr  vay, 
Tliat  ]obu  Loch  Katrine  to  Achrsy." 

4ud  then  acrose  the  mountains,  the  rain,  if  possible,  getting 
worse.  On  ascending  the  first  hill  we  had  all  to  come  out 
and  walk,  it  being  so  steep,  when  onr  two  friends  set  off  to 
"  walk  it "  home,  while  Mr.  "W.  and  I  drove  and  walked,  as 
necessity  required,  with  our  Qoat-collars  turned  up,  and  our 
focussing  cloths  over  our  shoulders  (many  a  time  were  they 
wrung  axj,  and  donned  again) ;  at  last' we  got  to  Aberfoyle 
Inn.  Altliongh  thoroughly  "droukit,"  we  kept  up  our 
S{drit8  wondrondy,  and  had  many  a  hearty  laugh,  although 
sometimes  on  the  wrong  sides  of  our  mouths.  Two  of  our 
p^v  took  off  boot«,  stockings,  and  trousers,  to  get  them 
dried  at  kitchen  me ;  the  ope  had  on  drawers,  and  looked 
queer  enough,  bat  the  other,  not  having  on  such  nether 
garment,  looked  queerer  still;  and  we  laughed  outright 
when  he  complained  of  the  rough  haircloth  seat.  After  a 
petit  vcrre  fTeau  (k  vie,  and  a  "  tousie  tea,"  we  got,  so  far, 
comfortable.  Our  dog-cart  was  now  ready,  but  poor  Mr. 
R.  could  not  get  on  lus  boots,  and  bad  to  get  his  feet  and 
legs  wrapped  up  in  straw,  aqd  to  be  lifted  into  his  seat  of 
honour,  as  our  "  Jarvie."  Being  all  seated,  and  having  lit 
onr  dgan,  away  we  started  for  RiUeaniuWliere  tiie  Deacon's 
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wardrobe  aflForded  m  a  complete  traofifonnation  from  top  to 
toe.  When  we  got  into  the  dining  room  to  tea,  some  friends 
were  there  to  meet  na;  and,  tiwre  being  some  good  pianists 
iweaent,  we  trijmed  it  on  the  l^;ht  &ntastic  toe,  and  chased 
away  any  casual  acquaintance  we  mifht  hare  formed  with 
Master  Rheumatism.  Manj  a  time  that  night  we  mistook 
each  other's  identity,  in  onr  new  habiliments.  Next  morning 
we  started  home  to  derelop  our  resources.  Notiiing  app^red 
but  haze — the  resinous  efirects  of  the  pine  boxes  which  con- 
tained our  platoB,  and  tiie  saturation  with  rain,  had  com- 
pletely mined  them. 

Harinc  given  my  first  campaign  with  the  dry  process 
(althoogh  uie  wettest  I  ever  experienced) ,  I  feel  inclined  to 
abide  by  the  wet.  I  have  no  mfBcnlty  with  it,  and  always 
SBtiBfj  myself  with  a  jaatan  before  latving  the  spot.  The 
dark  box  described  in  vcd.  i.,  p.  297,  comes  nearest  the  one 
I  nse,  bat  mine  can  be  folded  up  tike  a  portfolio,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  perarnhnlator,  wbick  also  carries  a  necessary 
Bopply  of  eatablea  as  well  as  chemicals,  &c. 

Some  of  our  practical  society  intend  exchanging^ 
the  pictures  they  take  this  season  with  those  of  other' 
kindred  spiritB,  so  as  to  vary  their  portfolio. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  delightful  art  of  photography 
there  occur  so  many  amumng  incidents,  that  I  have  com- 
menced malung  a  collection,  and  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
such  as  any  of  your  readers  may  feel  disposed  to  send. 

4,  58.  Enoch-square,  GUntgow.  A.  Mactear. 


Thb  Glasgow  Photoqraphtc  Socibtt. — The  above  society 
contemplate  holding  an  exhibition  during  the  course  of  the  next 
month.  In  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  joint  secretaries,  we  are 
informed  that  not  more  than  twenty  8i>e(nmens  will  be  accepted 
ftom  one  single  exhibitor;  and  those  who  contemplate  contri- 
tmting,  are  ordered  to  send  their  contributions  before  the 
twentieth  of  this  month.  The  otiier  nwnlations  may  he  found 
in  our  advertising  columns,  and  are  umuar  in  character  to  those 
at  other  exhibitions.  We  recommend  this  to  the  notice  of 
photographers. 

Thb  Latb  Mb.  Johnboh.— The  Timet  has  announced, 
within  the  last  few  days,  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chief  of 
the  Badoliffe  Observatory;  and,  in  doing  so,  has  spoken  of  his 
character  and  acquirements  with  well-merited  eulogy.  Having 
ourselves  been  engaged  with  him  in  oarrying  out  the  arrange- 
ments for  recording  certain  meteorological  phenomena  by  means 
of  photc^graphy,  we  were  necessarily  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  hmi  for  a  considerable  period;  and,  in  recording 
this  painfUl  announcement  of  his  death,  we  have  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  justice  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Timet  with  respect  to  his  private  worth,  and  his 
exalted  scientiflo  attainments. 

How  TO  OBTJLDT  PHOTOaUPHS  OF  THB  MOOM  ISD  THE 

XiiH4BiTJjm  THBBEOF.— We  Were  not  a  Httle  amused  by  an 
announcement  which  a|>peared  in  a  very  serious  foreign  con- 
temporary to  the  following  effect : — "  Suppose  that  a  successful 
attempt  were  made  to  obtain  a  surface  for  the  photographic 
picture  perfectly  tree  trota  irregularities  capable  of  distorting 
the  most  ipiperceptible  lines  of  a  photograph.  Suppose  also 
that  on  this  surbce  a  photograph  of  the  moon  were  taken  with 
every  precaution ;  if  Uiis  picture  were  examined  under  a  very 
powernil  miorosoope  the  most  minute  details  would  become 
visible,  and  if  the  instrument  possessed  sufficiently  high  magni- 
fying power  you  would  he  able  to  see  living  beinp,  if  there  are 
any  residing  in  that  luminary.  This  is  one  of  \oe  applications 
of  photography  to  astronomy;  and  it  has  been  said  that  an 
Ttauan  savant,  after  trying  for  six  years  to  obtain  this  result, 
lias  succeeded,  and  has  recently  been  able  to  obtain  {nctures  of 
the  moon  on  which  figures  of  naked  animals  are  depicted,  one 
species  of  which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  human  beings.  . 

 It  is  certain  that  important  discoveries  may 

be  arrived  at  by  this  means ;  the  great  diflSculty  being  to  find  a 
substance  on  which  to  take  the  picture,  the  surface  of  which 
shall  bo  so  perfectly  even  as  to  receive  the  luminous  image 
without  in  the  slightent  degree  distorting  its  most  minute 
details," 


^^0t00rap^  poles  nt^  ^nttm. 

PORTABLE  DAUK  TENT. 

Sib,— At  pp.  278  and  2ii4,  vtd.  i.  of  the  "  Puotoobaphic 
News,"  you  give  plans  for  portable  dark  rooms,  which  I  do 
not  think  as  convenient,  in  every  respect,  as  one  I  contrived 
some  months  ago— and  which,  with  "your  permiseum,  I  now 
beg  to  lay  before  our  readers. 


It  is  all  contained  in  a  flat  box,  26  inches  long  by  IB 
wide,  and  5  deep,  ituide  measurement,  made  of  l^ht  ^-inch 
pine,  weighing  about  61b.,  and  is  carried  by  a  strap  and 
buckle. 

The  top  or  lid  taken  off,  it  has  an  overlapping  ledge  all 
round  to  keep  out  dirt ;  on  the  under  surface  of  it  two  tms- 
sels  are  hinged,  which  turn  out  j  and,  being  kept  e^qnnded 
by  hooks  or  rods,  it  forma  a  very  nice  tabfe,  standing  about 
24  inches  high. 

On  this  table  the  box  is  placed ;  the  front  of  it  fklls  down 
on  hinges,  adding  5  inches  to  the  length.  Two  li  j^t  friun«8 
are  made,  25  inches  long  by  15  wide,  like  figure  A ;  these 
are  cut  and  hinged  at  BB,  so  as  to  fold  eacn  into  htUf&e 
length.  One  of  these  frames  is  then  hinged  on  the  bottom  of 
tiie  box  at  each  end,  the  hinges  B  B  meeting  in  the  centre, 
and  so  that  each  frame  can  be  raised  to  its  full  height,  25 
inches,  so  as  to  form  the  ends  of  the  chamber.  A  third 
Ught  frame,  to  form  the  roof,  is  then  made  and  hinged  at 
C  C,  to  the  ends,  so  that  the  whole  hes  flat  in  the  box  when 
shut  up,  or  forms  the  frame  of  the  chamber  when  expanded ; 
this  chfunber  will  be  25  inches  square  by  15  wide,  or  deep, 
from  front  to  back.  "When  expanded,  it  is  kept  upright  by 
hooks  and  eyes,  or,  better,  by  a  slip  E  of  deal  2  inches  wide 
and  25  inches  long,  extending  from  one  end  frame  to  the 
other,  at  the  middle  hinges^bis  sUp  forms  acmyenient  shelf 
for  the  plate-holder,  collodion,  bottle,  &c. 

When  constructing  these  frames,  frorinmi  must  be  made 
for  the  yellow  glass  windows,  either  on  ends  or  top — mine 
are  in  the  upper  half  <j£  the  two  ends. 

Well,  wbni  this  is  so  &r  complete,  expand  your  frame 
work  to  its  full  Eoze,  and  neatly  cover  the  top,  ends,  and  back 
with  any  light-proof  material— mine  is  waterproof  alpaca — 
nailing  it  cloeely  on  the  frames,  and  to  the  bottcnu  oi  the  box, 
all  round  the  ends  and  back  ;  and,  cutting  out  the  spaces  for 
the  windows,  put  in  the  glass,  and  paste  your  cover  over 
them,  for,  say  ^-inch  all  round. 

Ton  tlum  hare  a  du-k  chamber,  open  in  front  with  yellow 
glaas  windows,  aooording  to  taacy,  in  tppa-w  ends.  iThen, 
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take  102  mches  long  of  black  glazed  calico,  and  the  eame  of 
yellow,  lay  them  one  over  the  other,  and  join  the  ends  bo  as 
to  form  an  endless  roller,  100  inchea  long ;  nail  one  selrage 
of  this  roller  inside  the  front  of  yonr  cluunber  to  the  framen, 
and  to  the  bottom,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  interfere  with  the 
shutter  of  the  falling  front.  On  the  other  sdrage  of  the 
loUor,  you  f(Hm  what  ladies  call  a  casing,  in  this  you  pass  a 
jtfrof^  elastic  tape  or  ribbon,  say  20  inches  bog.  You  thus 
hare  a  hood  hanging  in  front  of  your  cbambOT,  whose  length 
is  the  breadth  of  the  calico,  say  SO  inches,  attached  to  one 
end  of  tlie  frame  and  bottoin,  and  witii  an  extenrive  monthf 
into  which  yoa  insort  your  head  and  arms,  allowing  the  hood 
to  come  down  nearly  to  iiiQ  waist,  and  in  this  you  work  most 
conveniently. 

By  remoTing  the  shelf,  slip  E,  and  allowing  the  chamber 
to  fold  up,  you  will  see  how  beautifuUy  the  whole  subsides 
into  the  box — the  ends  folding  on  themselres,  whilst  the  top 
goes  down  horizontally,  the  l^k  puffing  out  behind ;  you 
then  fold  up  this  back,  and  also  the  hood  into  the  box,  shut 
up  and  hook  the  falling  front,  fold  up  the  tressels  of  your 
table,  put  it  over  the  open  box,  buckle  your  strap,  and  move 
off  to  your  next  statipn. 

Of  course  your  baths,  bottles,  &c.  must  be  taken  out  be- 
fore you  shut  up  the  chamber.  I  prefer  carrying  those  with 
camera  in  a  second  box,-~-but,  if  thought  more  eonvenient, 
the  five  inches  depth  of  the  chamber  box  might  be  gained 
by  bringing  the  end  frames  highw  up,  so  as  to  give  room  for 
baths,  &c.  under  the  frames  when  dosed. 

M.  EsxoNDs  White. 


KOTga  ON  DI8HK3,  TENTS,  &0. 

Sir,— If  "  Photo,  beyond  Railways,"  voL  i.  p.  299,  were 
liTing  anywhere  in  my  noghbourhood,  if  I  could  Ishould  be 
very  glad  to  help  him,  butl  am  afraid  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  send  lists  (for  your  amfrobotion)  such  as  he  mentions  at 
p.  299 ;  for  although  tture  are  certain  broad  rules  to  be 
observed,  such  as  conveying  the  whole  and  sole  use  and 
enjoyment  of  certain  baths,  dishes,  funnels,  &c.,  to  hypo. 
BolutionB  for  ever,  yet,  when  we  have  to  descend  to  minutue, 
then  the  only  rule  I  know  is  to  trust  to  one's  common  sense ; 
when  this  fUls  any  one,  they  now  have  a  sure  remedy  (as  I 
know  from  experience)  by  writing  to  "The  News  ;"  but, 
let  them  first  tax  their  own  ingenuity  and  thoughts,  for  their 
future  benefit  and  your  relief.  A  slate  pencil  never  occurred 
to  me :  when  slan  rods  or  tubes  were  not  forthooming,  I 
turned  to  the  handles  oS  reed  in  the  loft ;  but  it  has  now 
BD^ested  to  me  the  idea  of  date  baths,  which  I  mean  to  try. 

Hay  I  say  a  word  or  two  of  my  experience  in  tents  and 
similar  oonmvaoces?  I  have  purchased  and  made  six,  and 
have  well  tried  them  all.  I  do  not  like  those  which  are 
entered  by  an  elastic  or  running  string  round  the  waist,  as 
(leacribed  at  pages  190  and  284.  Those  similar  in  principle 
to  the  ones  described  at  pages  179,  297,  and  305,  are  not 
large  enough  for  work,  if  made  larger  you  can't  reach  from 
one  end  to  the  othra;  and,  furwer,  the  moisture  from 
within  gets  condensed  in  warm  weather  on  the  inside  of  the 
glasses,  and  then  it  prevente  all  view  of  the  development  of 
uie  picture.  I  have  now  discarded  all  but  one,  which  is 
similar  to  that  described  at  p.  10,  uid  which  was  the  first  I 
had.  I  have  a  box  which  holds  all  the  apparatus  except  the 
legs;  this,too,f!)rm8a8eatiiuide(wheamuse).  The  usual 
camera  tops  I  firand  too  close  at  the  top,  so  I  emfSajtd  a 
bkokamith  to  make  uiequilataraltriang^  with  jcnntsat  two 
tamea  and  a  screw  at  tlw  tiiird,  so  that  it  fblds  np  t<^ether ; 
the  sides  are  18  inches  long ;  then  a  chimney,  sn^M  like  a 
mMic  lantern,  to  exclude  light  and  to  ventilate;  so  my 
field  roll  is  simply — 

Two  stands  and  screws.  - 

Brat  with — 
Camera  and  Isoe. 
Case  of  bottles. 
Focussing  cloth  itnd  glass. 
SUde. 

Bath  cover  and  dippo-. 


Water  dstem. 
Plate  box  and  plates. 
Cleaning  cloths  and  chamoifl. 

Tent  cover  and  top. 

If  you  should  deem  this  (which  is,  though,  too  long)  or  any 
part  thereof  worth  publishing,  it  will  be,  my  dear  sir,  from 
yours  gratefully,  H.  S.  I. 

8TKBE0GRAPHY. 

Sir, — Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the 
stereoaoopie  angle,  and  the  point  appears  as  far  from  settle- 
ment as  ever.  Having  in  stereoscope  work  always  taken  my 
pictures  on  what  may  be  called  the  parallel  system,  a  note 
from  the  experience  of  a  hard-working  photographer  may 
be  usefol  to  those  who,  like  your  correspondent  J.  W.  W., 
wish  for  information  on  the  subject.  1  cranmenced  like 
many  others  by  taking  both  pictures  at  once  with  a  twin 
lens  camera,  but  this,  however  correct  in  theory,  did  not 
give  sufficient  relief  to  satisfy  customers,  and  I  was  told  by 
canning  photographers  that  to  give  satisfaction  I  must 
either  use  one  on  nuallel  laths,  or  two  cameras  placed  at  a 
diatanoe  from  each  other, — in  whidi  latter  case  I  most  be 
oarefnl  to  get  the  right  angle.  Kather  remedy  exactly 
suited  me,  and,  thrown  back  on  myself,  I  adopted  Ihe  most 
simile  of  nmfue  oontriTanees,  which  answers  the  purpose 
admirably :  it  consists  merely  of  a  fiiece  of  board,  two  feet 
hmg  and  the  width  of  the  camera,  with  a  le^  (  of  an  inch 
high,  to  prevent  the  camera  slipping  off,  and  marked  with 
scue  to  show  the  distance  of  lenses  frt)m  each  other.  The 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows :  having  screwed  the  board  on 
the  stand,  the  camera  is  placed  on,  and  the  view  focussed ; 
a  glass  6f  X  3i  is  prepared,  and  the  camera  placed  in  posi- 
tion fbr  the  left-hand  picture;  the  left  cap  is  then  to 
be  removed,  expose  the  neceesary  time,  and  then  replace  the 
cap ;  push  the  camera  along  the  board  to  the  position  for 
tiie  right-hand  picture,  take  the  right  cap  off,  expose,  put 
the  ri^t  cap  on,  and  remove  the  slide  to  operating  tent. 
The  tune  taken  to  cap  the  left,  shift,  and  uncap  the  ri^^t 
lena  is  three  seconds ;  at  this  tune  year  both  pictures  may 
be  taken  in  50  seconds, — as  a  proof  ta  the  romlt,  I  send  yon 
three  specimens  for  inn}ection.  Nothing  can  be  cheaper,  or 
more  convenient,  equally  adapted  for  one  lens  or  two,  and 
the  extra  apparatus  (or  board  rather)  is  such  as  can  be  fitted 
by  any  {ihotogTapher— amateur  or  po&asionai. 

Campden.    8.  T. 

MR.  LYTE'S  new  gold  TQIfINO  BATH. 

Sir, — have  tried  the  new  process  of  toning  by  tSr. 
Maxwell  Lyte  (vol.  i.  p.  301),  and  encloee  yoa  a  print  toned 
in  leas  than  five  minutes :  the  whites  are  botutifiu,  compared 
with  the  old  system.  In  printing,  I  found  that  a  properly 
exposed  paper  toned  the  best.  The  change  in  the  new  baut 
is  really  magical.  I,  for  one,  must  give  Mr.  Lyte  great 
pnuse,  in  thus  giving  to  the  world  his  labours.  I  tried  an 
underprinted  positive,  and  was  much  gratified  in  seeing  it 
change  to  a  boiutiful  pur{de  tone,  and  great  vuonr ;  but  it 
requ^ed  a  longer  time  in  the  bath.  jT  B—- — k. 

[Judging  from  the  meoimen  sent  by  our  ccarespondent, 
the  toning  bath  above  aUoded  to  leaves  scarcely  anything  to 
be  desired.— Ed.]  

PROPOSED  REOISTER  OF  VIEWA  FOR  PHOTOGRAPnERS. 

Sir, — have  long  wished  to  see  a  correspondence  started 
in  your  columns,  having  for  its  object  iba  ooUection  of  in- 
formation as  to  which  architectund  subjects  are  photo- 
graphically possible ;  say— Cathedrals :  some  are  not  at  all 
possible;  some  are  partially,  others  wholly,  admitting 
several  views.  I  and  another  amateur  or  two  here  wish  to 
have  a  cathedral  tour  in  the  summer,  but  we  don't  know 
where  to  be^n — 100  or  200  miles  might  be  traversed,  and  no 
view  possible.  Such  a  correspondence  would  be  eagerly 
sought  after  by  your  readers,  Xjhpa^^ink*  iLitj2gSU>e 
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Btarted.  One  cannot  take  the  opinion  of  others  thaii  Photo- 
gra^ieis,  and  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

I  hare  bought  lithographs  and  engrattilgs,  but  I  have 
learned  to  put  no  faith  in  them ;  the  artists  gire  i^leodid 
for^rotmds,  and  acres  of  space,  for  which  they  have 
"drawn"  npon  their  "fimcy."  The  inlbrtnation  need  not 
be  confined  to  cathedrals,  the  variooB  railway  lines  might  be 
alluded  to,  giving  the  arcbitectural  or  ouier  subjects  on 
any  given  nmte,  &c.  W.  W. 


THE  SUPPOSED-  "NEW  ACTION  OS"  LIGIIT." 

Sib, — I  have  just  seen  your  otBemUions  on  M.  Ni^pce's 
disoorery  ai  "A  New  Actian  of  lA^t,"  which  certainly 
qp/Mor  to  eatabliBh  the  fiMt,  that  aetitutm  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  effects  produced  by  the  ocperiments  with  tartaric 
ackl,&o.;  perhueitinaybeofserricetoyoainyoarftiture 
inTestacations  if^you  were  to  use  a  mixture  of  i^)hition  of 
bichkinde  of  mercury  and  oxalate  o^  anmuuna,  in  a  glass 
tube,  in  place  of  the  sensitiye  chloride  of  silver  paper,  m  this 
station,  although  as  sensitive  to  actinism  as  Ag  CI,  yet  is 
not  influenced  by  heat.  I  have  tried  the  mixed  solution  in 
the  tin  tube,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  result  with  absorbed 
actinism,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Perhaps  your  idea  may 
account  for  my  fiulures.  SoBT.  John  Fowuck. 

IS,  Briggate,  Leeds. 


ANStTBES  TO  MINOE  QUERIES. 

DscotoRiKo  Collodion  with  MetiLuc  Mbbccbv.— 
Chemicut.  In  addition  to  the  methods  or  decoloring  old  red 
collodion  with  metallic  silver,  cadmiam,  zinc,  ttc.,  we  have 
found  that  metallic  mercury  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
The  liquid  nature  of  the  metal,  and  ita  afBnity  for  iodine,  cause 
It  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  elobule  the  size  of  a 
pea  may  be  poured  Into  a  few  oanowofMdMdiMi,  and  If  briskly 
shaken  for  a  ftw  minuter  metal  will  he  diffiued  tiiroagli 
the'  liquid  in  the  form  k  an  impalpable  powder,  which  soon 
s^iea  uponevery  particle  of  free  iodine  present,  iriiilst  its  great 
specific  KT&vity  causes  it  readily  to  sink,  and  leave  the  super- 
natant liquid  clear. 

CHBMIC1.L  Stmbols. — ff.  8.  I.  In  chemical  symbols  a  + 
and  eomma  do  not  mean  the  same  thing :  when  +  divides  two 
compounds,  it  means  that  the  two  are  separate  and  distinct; 
each  possen&ng  its  own  peculiar  properties:  when, however,  the 
Mime  bodies  are  separated  by  ».  comma  (or,  as  we  prefer,  by  a 
ftiU  atop),  it  means  that  they  are  iinitod  together  chemically  to 
form  a  third  substance  possessing  new  properties,  in  which  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  from  which  it  is  produoed 
are  gone.  Thus  the  equation— 8  SOj  +  Fe,  Oj  =  Fe,  O,.  8  SO, 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  algebnuotu  equation  a  4-  b  =  b  +  & ; 
but  it  means,  3  parts  of  sulphuric  add  BO^  added  to  1  part  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  will  produce  1  part  of  sulphate  of  iron.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  a  mechanical ,  mixture,  and  on  the  other  a 
chemical  compound. 

Spbcific  Qhavitt. — A  Pupil  sees  frequent  references  in  our 
columns  to  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance,  and  asks  how  he 
can  take  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  substance  in  que«tion  is  a  piece  of  iron ;  hang  it  to  the 
bottom  of  a  scale  pan  by  as  fine  a  thread  of  unspun  silk  as  wiD 
safely  oarry  it,  now  weigh  it  aoouratdy  hanging  in  the  air,  and 
aftOTwards  place  a  tumUer  of  water  under  It  and  see  how  much 
it  weighs  when  the  piece  of  metal  is  completely  immersed  in 
water.  Then  divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  difierence  between 
tiie  lur  and  water  weighii^,  uid  the  result  will  be  the  specific 
gravity.  The  following  is  a  general  formula,  yiiuxAi  will  be 
found  very  nseftil: — 

Let  w  « tlM  ««I|U  «ra«  nlMUaet  la  air 
„  tp'  =   ...  watflT. 

.-.  u--w'  =  ttaawelgUor»bnIkofwat«r«|naltotlMbatkortlMiiibitmo«. 

tlieu  IT— 10' :  N  liBp.tr. 

or  Sp.gT.  ---^-^ 

In  very  accurate  experiments  it  is  neoessary  to  take  many 
precautions,  such  as  employing  the  water  at  a  particular  tem- 
perature (60*')  &o ,  but  these  would  belong  more  to  the  domain 
of  the  highMT  branches  of  chemical  physios  than  photography, 
as  in  the  latter  science  such  extreme  aocuraoy  if  seldom 
required. 


TO  COSEBSPONDENTS. 

$3r  Boom  complaint*  baring  bean  Kksde  to  our  anbaorlban  aa  to  tba  noo- 
reoelpt  of  the  "  PaoHMUumni  Nawa,"  IM  paUUMn  bcf  wapacUbDy  to 
noUJy  that  every  can  is  takan  oa  thdr  part  to  iMon  pmtcMal  aad  oorMct 
dUp^ch.  All  complalntf  iboold,  tbenfore,  ba  mado  to  tta«  Port  OIRoe 
antboritlea. 

Lux.— Wo  have  oootlnnad  the  experioieiita  meotlonad  In  our  Uat  number, 
but  have  hardlv  yet  broo^t  thera  to  a  snflcioDt  point  for  full  pabllcatloiL 
A  pieca  of  BonJtiTa  chloride  of  aDrer  paper  waa  atntcbed  eror  the  mooth  of 
a  ten  tube,  In  whtch  some  pure  distilled  water  wu  kept  boIUng :  in  abont 
two  minatea  the  paper  had  darkened  comdderably,  IfaowlnK  that  heat  (aad 
pariiapa  aqMoua  raponr)  wm  capable  of  exwtlng  a  etmUar  action  lo 
actinlaia.  We  have  ^nce  ihown  thai  aqoeoua  vapour  la  not  neoeaaary,  by 
fbtenhifc  the  senattlTe  paper  ronnd  the  outside  of  the  teat  tobe  doae  to  the 
fiau:  it  darkened  In  wU  case  alio,  though  not  *o  rapidly  ai  In  tbe  former 
experiment.  A  third  experiment  wai  tried  ai  foUowi:— A  itrlp  of  thin 
printed  paper  (torn  from  a  hand  UU)  was  acrewed  doae  lo  a  piece  of  terutUve 
chloride  of  silver  p^xr  io  a  preaeure  Orame,  tbe  piece  of  hand  MD  serrinir 
M  a  negAUve.  The  tkvme  was  now  expoaed  for  aome  minutes  to  tbe  heat 
teota  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  the  reault  was  a  temx>ducUon  of  the 
paper  uaed  as  a  negatlTe.  bat  in  it$  true  light  and  thade.  The  negative  had. 
b  fact,  facilitated  the  absorpU<m  of  the  heat  hut«ad  of  obatmcthig  IL  We 
are  still  anxlonsljr  pursuing  this  new  development  of  photographf ,  and 
wQl,  ere  long,  lay  tbe  complete  results  before  our  readers. 

P.  F.  P.— 1.  Query  Inserted  hi  fhO.  9.  He  plate  sboald  be  «Uowed  to  diy 
■pontaneooaly ;  If  the  vamiah  be  a  spirit  varnUi  It  should  be  applied  with 
heatjbut  If  the  solvent  be  chloroform  or  beuaol  It  shonld  be  appUed  oold. 

W.  J.  W  D. — There  was  not  quite  enon^  iodide  of  cadmium  in  yonr  bath 

to  begin  with:  yoa  should  have  added  about  A  grabu.  If  tbe  bath  la  atUl 
fbfgy,  add  one  drop  of  nitric  add ;  and.  If  that  will  not  cure  it,  nm  it  as 
recommended  in  previous  numbers.  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  receipt, 
and  will  Insert  It  with  pleasure. 

ZiKoii.— Try  the  tonlnK  bath  given  la  tho  last  number,  vol  L  p.  801.  Tho 
other  tnfonnatloa  wUlbe  found  oa  rehroica  to  onr  advattlslngeoliinin& 

TnotiBLBSOHB.— Ton  eamwt  completely  amtd  the  aabalotii  oatUna  romid 
obJeeta,  onless  yen  nae  a  good  tai:  It  ma^  ba  dhiduUMd  by  ulBt  a  small 
aperture  to  the  lau 

Ax  Amatkob. — Tour  prints  an  very  dean,  and  if  (he  negatives  had  been 
developed  tongsr  tluy  would  baTO  been  vwy  good.  Try  tbe  totdnc  bath  at 
vol.  L  p.  301. 

Zbtbtio. — Some  other  aolutlon  must  have  found  Its  way  Into  your  silver  bath, 
otherwise  It  could  not  bare  deposited  a  thick  black  precipitate  in  perfect 
daAnesB ;  most  likely  a  little  hyjpo.  ttsa  found  its  way  in,  and  In  that  ease 
tbe  predpitate  would  be  sulphide  of  sUver.  Add  a  tvw  grains  of  metaUc 
cadmium,  boil  vtolentlv  iar  some  minutes,  then  filter,  ana  add  a  few  drops 
of  aoedc  add ;  that  will  moat  probably  prove  an  dieotual  remedy, 

8.  Axp  H.  Patbt. — Try  some  other  variety  of  English  photogra|riilc  papa*. 
It  Is  quite  a  chance  getting  perfectly  good  paper  at  first,  but  a  little  ex- 
perience in  the  different  varieties  will  soon  snow  yon  wlilch  la  the  most 
preferable  for  your  pnipoaea. 

Positive. — See  answer  to  "  An  Amateur." 

Sklf-tacoht.— Filtering  tho  ooHodlon  would  prove  an  effectnal  remedy 
against  the  spots ;  hot  if  it  requires  thinning  afterwards,  a  mixture  of  four 

Suts  ether  and  one  part  alcohM,  both  perfteUy  pure,  should  be  added :  your 
iiilt  consisted  In  not  nahig  pure  ether,  ne  remedy  for  your  oofom-jan 
difficulty  has  been  pohited  out  In  our  "  Leasans  oa  Cmnrlng;"  Aeatle  add 
In  a  batti  Is  leas  Ukelp  to  cause  InsensltlveBeM  and  flitntiieai  than  nitric  add, 
if  used  In  rather  too  urge  quantities. 
Prao.— A  great  noise  was  made  some  time  since  about  the  new  metal  aland- 
nlum,  and  If  It  could  be  obtained  at  a  amall  price  It  wonld  be  tuvaloable. 
As  a  labstitnte  thr  brass  work  In  the  camera  and  lens  fitUnga,  its  very  low 
spedfic  gravliy  and  great  strength  would  make  Its  emplo>-ment  a  great 
aavlng  to  travelling  photographers;  and  even  at  Ita  present  price  (abont 
7s.  6d.  per  ooDce),  It  might  not  be  too  expendve  fc^  some  amateur  photo- 
graphers. 

M.  Wura.— A  -pAnt  shonld  not  remain  hi  the  Bxhig  bath  for  a  I«ls  Ume  than 
tan  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  aa  hoari  Indeed,  a  ratber  longer  time  wonid  b* 
preferable  hi  caaea  irtien  tho  bath  did  not  enfteble  the  print  too  mndu 

DuPEHATA._Bnb  the  atdaa  iritb  a  Inmp  of  cyanide  oTpotamhrai  dipped  Into 
water,  and  they  will  vanlsb. 

E.  H.  F.— 1.  The  lenses  you  name  are  excdlent.  3.  We  do  not  know  Uie 
exact  proportions  he  nsea,  but  should  think  SO  grains  to  the  ounce  would  do. 
We  are  much  obllj(ed  for  the  Interesting  communication  on  the  stereoaeope. 

Bbta.— 1.  PhotogTBohlcbistmment  maker*  setlsmalley&irlaasesfwfocttsshtg 
with.  We  ehoula  recommend  you  to  t^  one,  aa  It  might  remedy  the  hi- 
coiivenlence  yon  allude  to.  9.  Bee  Hr.  DouUeday's  canvas  tent,  recently 
dwcribed. 

A  SCBSCRiBRR  Fxox  Tiuc  Bxaixxiso.— We  do  not  at  present  know  of  a 

better  plan,  but  are  experimenting  on  the  sntject,  and  bope  shortly  to  be 

aUe  to  give  a  different  and  superior  process. 
Lu.— Tho  Un  box  should  not  be  blackened  hiride.   Wu  you  b<«  wafl 

deoned  out  I   Take  six  timea  as  much  Beaufoy'a, 
J.  Brown.— Tho  only  soggestltm  w«  can  offbr  Is,  that  the  glasaes  were  not 

properly  cleaned. 

O.  C— An  ordliury  spectacle  lens  Is  the  one  which  Is  intended  to  be  used. 

J.  B— n.— 1.  Wa  will  describe  a  plan  In  an  early  number.  3.  They  ^rould 
Mt  bo  so  appUoabte  to  tha  wal  edlodkm  proceas  aa  to  the  one  there  allodad 
to.  a  The  onOFMi  call  p.  Islhebest  «.  Th^arenot  made  of  sufBdcotly 
short  ft  focus.  We  are  glad  yon  like  the  toning  bath :  your  print  is  cxcellenL 

A  Haedwobkhio  and  PnacTiCAt.  Avubuk.— Receh-ed  with  thanks. 

Cosnmnnlenttons  docUned  with  thanks:— Brass.— Fix.— A.  G.  B.— Hypo.— 
C.  8.  L.  . 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  corre^xmdents  ts  either  audi  as 
we  are  nnable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  reeent  nnmbers  of  the 
"PaoTuo&AFHtc  Nxwa:"~'ChIaride.— Asmodeus.— Dr.  X.-S.  Y.  O. — 
H.  P.  B.— Hypa— EoaebluB.— A  Photo.- Old  Hypo.— Pitt— C.  O.  A. 

In  TTTBi-U.  BelllBL-a-J.  B.— W.  CodirBo.-C.  IMs(*.-P.  P.  P.— 
Suggestor.-^  BL— P.— D.— T.-X.  P.  B.— B  —A.  W^W.  W.-^  & 


*,*  All  editorial  oommnnications  should  be  sildrnpsul  to  Mr.  Caoous,  care 
of  Messrs.  Cuskli,  Pnrsa,  and  OaLm,  La  BoaeBiimn  Yard.  Private 
letters  for  the  Edltw,  If  addwaed  tp.tjjef  Ba#,  Ij^a^MliyiJfffcMjMiriTitft  "  ~ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  THE  "BOOK  POST." 
It  ia  not  without  ftome  little  degree  of  surprise  tliat  wo  rood 
a  letter  addressed  to  us  by A  I^ndon  Firm,"  aud  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  oh  the  subject  of  the  "  liook 
PoBt,"  and  the  regulation  regarding  Photographic  AA'orks. 
We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  share  that  feeling  when 
they  learn,  for  the  first  lime,  that  if  they  have  hitherto  sent 
photf^^pbs  through  the  poet,  they  have  done  so  on  sufiftf- 
ance  only.  The  case  is  one  of  the  ntmoet  importance,  and 
while  the  public  mind  is  etill  agitated  by  the  recent  arbitrary 
regulation,  now  happily  repealed,  regarding  the  pre-payment 
of  lettera,  it  behoves  photographers  to  look  to  their  own  in- 
terests, and  see  that  they  are  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  publishing  trades.  We  have,  hitherto,  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  of,  and  see,  so  much  liberaUty  ou  the 
part  of  the  Post  Office  authorities,  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand their  availing  themselves  of  the  quibble  '*  Pliotographs 
are  not  Books." 

•  *  In  the  British  Postal  Guide,  containing  the  chief  public 
regulations  of  the  Poet  Office,  the  following  definition  of 
"  printed  papers"  occurs  (as  applied  to  foreign  countries)  : — 
'*  This  includes  Parliamentary  proceedings,  books  of  every 
Icind,  whether  printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed,  sheets  of 
music,  prints,  and  printed  and  engraved  maps,  with  any  bind- 
ing, mounting,  or  covering  (whether  loose  or  attached), 
bslonging  to  any  book,  &c.,  and&ny  cases  orrollers  of  prints, 
or  of  printed  or  engraved  maps,  together  with  book  markers, 
pencils,  pens,  or  other  articles  usually  appertaining  to  any 
such  book,  &c.,  or  necessary  for  safe  transmission.  But  no 
sitch  book,  &c.  (unless  it  be  for  Sardinia,  in  which  case 
writing,  not  in  the  natnre  a  letter,  is  allowed),  must 
contain  any  writing  or  manuscript  mark  of  any  sort,  and 
no  packet  most  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  length,  width,  or 
depth  (except  those  addressed  to  Sardinia,  Spain,  the 
B:\learic  or  Cuury  Idands,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
the  Ansfaian  dominiona,  which  must  not  e»!eed  24  inches), 
otherwise  it  will  be  detained,  and  sent  to  the .  Returned 
I^cttor  Office  charged  with  letter  postage.  To  Spain  or 
the  Canary  Islands,  however,  bound  books  cannot  be  sent ; 
neither  can  prints,  music,  maps,  nor  drawings,  unless  they 
form  a  part  of  any  publication  included  in  a  packet  of 
printed  papers,"  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  extract 
at  full  length  all  that  is  said  in  r^erenee  to  the  "  Book 
Post,"  and  we  can  tmly  Bay  that  there  appears  to  us  an 
omiatiou  of  the  word  "  Photographs."  Why  should  «igrav. 
inga,  maps,  sheets  of  mono,  be  more  highly  iavoared  than 
Photographs  ?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  vaged  that  "  sun 
pictuns  "  are  among  the  ^'  forbidden  articles  "  alluded  to  in 
p.  21,  where  "  the  Pcstraastera  are  instructed  not  to  receive 
any  letter,  &c.,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  con- 
tains anything  Ukely  to  injure  the  contents  of  the  mail- 
bags,  or  the  person  of  any  officer  of  the  Post  Office."  AVe 
find  that  among  the  "  forbiddai  artioles  *'  are  razors,  aciasors, 
needUa,  knlrtt,  &c.,  &c.,  but  no  mentian  of  Photographs. 


We  have  read  the  lottur  c£  our  correspoudrat  carefully, 
and  can  only  arrive  at  the  coneluaddu  ^t  the  excessive 
charges  of  which  he  complains  are  to  be  attributed  to 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  clerk,  either  in  tiie 
postal  service  of  this  country  or  abroad,  and  that  when 
the  subject  is  fairly  brought  before  the  authorities  of  St. 
Slartin's-le-Grand,  they  will  at  once  give  permission  fbr 
{dwtograpbs  to  circnlatelike  other  printed  matter.  It  will  be 
seoL  tiiat,  witii  the  exception  of  one  slight  deviation  Wn  the 
postal  regulations,  our  correspondent  luts  complied  with  all 
that  is  laid  down  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  question  which  has 
now  been  raised  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  ujitil  photo- 
graphers are  put  ou  an  equal  footing  vrith  other  publish^. 


THE  SEMSITTVENESS  OP  CHLORIDE  OP  SILVER 
TO  OBSCURE  RADIATIONS. 

[We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  foliowing  interesting 
and  important  communication  &fore  our  refers.  The 
name  of  Mr.  SpiUer  must  be  well  known  to  jdl  photo- 
phers ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  for  us  to  say  that,  having  luul 
good  fortune  to  be  for  many  years  one'  of  his  moat 
intimate  Mends,  we  can  put  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  and  care  widi  which  the  experimoita  were  tm- 
formed,  as  well  as  the  sonndneas  of  the  deddctions  widen  he 
has  drawn  from  them. — Ed.] 

.    March  32,  1869. 

Dear  Sib, — have  read  with  much  inta«st  the  several 
accounts  in  your  journal  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Nifepce 
de  St.  Victor,  by  which  he  has  been  induced  to  attribute  a 
new  agency  to  sun  light.  These,  together  with  your  own 
remarks,  and  those  of  M.  Chevreul,  have  persuaded  me  that 
many  important  conclusions  will  result  fi-om  a  fuller  investi- 
gation of  the  subject ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  p)ace  on  record  any  experimental  contributions 
tending  to  throw  light  on  this  interesting  question,  I 
transmit  the  following  factB  for  your  consideration 

Some  years  since,  while  engaged  in  photographic  printing, 
I  attempted  to  |ffesorve  for  future  use  a  few  small  sheets  <^ 
senutised  chlcnide  of  eilv^  paper  by  inserting  them  between 
the  leaves  of  a  printed  book,  and  then  putting  them  away 
in  a  dark  closet,  tiie  shclveB  of  which  were  aho  devoted  to 
books.  There  they  remuned,  forgotten,  until  an  occaaon 
for  referring  to  tl^  volume  in  which  they  were  contained 
brought  them  again  to  remembrance;  and  when  fimnd, 
after  an  interval  of  at  least  a  year,  they  presented  a 
darkened  appearance  similar  to  that  resulting  from  a  pro- 
longed but  partial  exposure  to  light  as  in  t^eir  ordinaiy 
ap^ication.  The  printed  characters  on  the  pages  with 
which  they  were  in  immediato  contact  were  distinctly 
rendered  on  both  sides  of  the  prepared  photographic  sheets 
inclosed  between  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  should'be 
stated  that  there  was  no  cndence  of  this  result  being 
attributable  to  the  direct  passage  of  light  through  the 
printed  leaves  on  either  side,  as  in  that  case  the  impresions 
would  certainly  have  been  rendered  somewhat  obscuie 
frtnn  the  interference  of  the  p^es  of  type  contigww  to  those 
actually  copied. 

The  specimen,  which  I  indoae,  beam  on  the  prepared  &ce 
of  the  paper  a  fiuj  -idmile  of  the  type  remssented  m  broaxe 
charftcter^  on  an  iridescent  ^un^,  of^^^^e^|i|^r- 
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pie  ie  the  preraiUag  colour,  and  ia  as  distioctly  legible  as 
the  original  jpagee  of  the  "  Reports  of  the  Juries  on  the 
Groat  Exhibition,  1851,"  from  which  it  ie  copied,  with  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  direction  of  the  reading  being 
reversed.  The  other  side  of  the  paper,  preeeating  but 
flifferent  Bhadea  of  dark  grey,  is,  from  the  want  of  contraHt 
in  colour,  not  so  well  marked,  although  it  clearly  iufonuB  us 
how  pertiun  materials  for  candle-maldng  are  purified  by  titio 
"  bleaching  agency  of  Bun  light." 

These  remuts,  obtained  long  since,  induced  me  more 
recently  to  study  the  earlier  putses  iu  the  cliauge  of  which 
'the  SongtAag  ia  the  ultiinatam.  Accordingly,  about  three 
monthB  since,  some  squues  of  setintive,  albomenised, 
chloride  of  nlver  paper  were  introduced  between  the  pages 
both  of  old  and  recently  printed  books.  At  present  the 
change  is  not  sufficiently  adranoed  to  infer  more  than  that 
the  process  of  transfer  is  slow  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  darkening  commences  in  contact  with 
the  printing  ink,  and  not  a^inst  the  white  paper — a  result 
at  variance  with  the  suppoution  that  the  latter  nad  absorbed 
by  preference,  and  is  now  giving  out,  the  active  principle  of 
sunlight.  These  facta,  coupled  with  the  observation  that 
the  oldest  printed  pages  appear  to  be  the  easiest  transcribed, 
constitute  all  that  can  safely  be  stated  at  present  in  respect 
to  these  remarkable  phenomena ;  and  whether  they  ore  due 
to  the  accelerated  decomposition  of  the  silver  compounds  in 
the  aensitive  paper  1^  contact  with  the  carbonaceous  or  oily 
mattv  of  the  printer's  ink,  or  whether  they  must  be  attri- 
bated  to  an  action  of  heat,  as  suggested  by  youradf  in  a, 
recent  issue  of  your  journal,  still  remains,  I  tliink,  for  future 
e:q>erinkentB  to  elucidate. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  &ithfU11y, 

Chemifal  Department,  John  Sphxhk. 

Ro^l  Araenal,  Woolwich. 


rROPOSITION  FOR  EXCHANGING  STEREO- 
SCOPIC PICTURES. 
On  the  8th  of  April  we  propose  to  publish  a  listof  naraesand 
addresses  of  those  of  our  subscribers  vho,  may  desire  to 
exchange  stereoscopic  pictures,  with  each  o^er.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  we  take  no  part  whatever  in  the 
matter  beyond  this  publication,  and  that  all  applications 
must  be  made  directly  to  the  persons  concerned,  lb  prevent 
fraud,  however,  we  may  suggest,  that  it  will  be  advisable 
that  no  application  be  received  except  from  one  of  the 
peraons  whose  name  appears  in  tlie  fist,  unless,  indeed  a 
incture  be  forwarded  wiui  it. 

We  would  suggest  that  each  idundd  be  properly  mounted, 
'ready  for  the  stereoscope,  so  as  to  obviate  aO  poaibility  of 
complaint  on  that  score. 

The  exchange  of  stereoscopic  pictures  need  involve  no 
correspondence ;  as  the  publication  of  the  name  in  the  list 
will  im^ly  that  such  individual  will,  on  the  recdpt  of  a  pic- 
ture with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  forward  one 
of  his  own  in  exchange ;  and  this  without  any  consideration 
as  to  whether  the  picture  received  be  more  or  less  beautiful 
than  his  own.  We  aasuroe,  of  course,  that  no  man  will  send 
any  other  than  the  b^t  picture  that  caji  be  printed  from  his 
negative,  and,  also,  that  each  will  be  guided  in  his  conduct 
in  the  matter  by  the  golden  rule  of  "  doing  nnto  otiiCTs  as 
he  >rou]d  that  others  should  do  unto  him." 


DRY  AND  WET  COELODION. 

BT  H.  I'iSBk  DBSPEAT8. 

The  subject  we  are  about  to  consider  is  one  which  prcaenta 
considerable  difficulties ;  under  this  head  we  might,  in  fact, 
include  an  elaborate  essay  on  collodion,  but  our  aim  is 
scarcely  so  elevated ;  our  intention  being  simply  to  point 
out  certain  facts,  which  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  numerous  experiments  which  our  leisure  hours 
have  allowed  us  to  make,  and  the  concluuona  which  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  ■ 


Before  going  further,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  a  question  which  still  continues  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  photographers,  viz.,  dry  collodion.  We  have 
seen,  with  great  sattsuction,  t^t  the  ideas  we  hare  pub- 
lished on  this  important  subject  during  the  last  two  years 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  inquirers.  Certain  dry  col- 
lodions have  been  introduced  into  commerce,  which  are  no 
doubt  excellent,  but  the  formulae  for  th^  are  kept  a 
profound  secret.  We  don't  complain  of  thia ;  it  is  no  a&ir 
of  ours. 

The  strongest  impulse  given  to  photography  in  recent 
times  is  inoontestably  derived  from  the  disoovery  ctrflo- 
dion.  The  admirable  reaaltB  obtained  the  use  of  this 
valnalide  agent  have  excited  the  onulation  of  numb^.  Its 
action,  howevff,  is  capridous.  An  amateur  sees,  with 
surprise  idmost  amountmg  to  stnpeiactiont  the  beautiful 
native  he  has  obtained  ahnoet  without  any  asedstance  from 
himself ;  and  the  next  morning  he  exposes  a  plate  in  the 
expectation  that  he  is  going  to  obtain  an  equally  good  result, 
and  ia  both  surprised  ana  vexed  that  lie  does  not.  The 
Sim  may  be  as  bnght,  the  atmosphere  as  transparent,  and  his 
chemicals  appear  in  equally  good  order ;  nev^theless  his  nega- 
tive is  an  indifferentone,  and  so  possibly  are  many  succeeding 
ones.  He  doee  not  know  the  reason  of  this,  and  possibly  ic 
may  arue  from  different  causes,  but,  unquestionably,  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  is  in  the  Eaulty  compontion  of  the  col- 
lodion. If  we  may  affirm  that  with  a  good  collodion, 
sensitised  in  a  good  bath,  a  fair  picture  must  necessarily 
follow,  we  may  also  sa^  that,  without  theee  two  otaditions, 
the  most  able  master  m  the  art  would  be  unable  to  raise 
himself  above  the  level  of  the  bumUeBt  b^^uner. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enumerate  here  the  different 
fonnnlaa  which  have  been  succesavely  published.  All  have 
their  relative  value,  and  all  may  be  capable  of  yielding  im- 
perfect results,  however  carefully  they  may  have  been 
practised.  The  failure  in  this  case  has  its  origin  in  the  impa- 
rity of  the  products  used.  How  can  we  judge  h  priori  of  the 
good  qualities  of  these  ?  SiSience  is  on  this  point  undoubt- 
edly of  great  service  ;  but  eveory  patient  and  careful  observer 
may  often  supply  its  place  by  expnience.  The  following 
observations  may  save  many  bc^nersiromdisappcHntinentB. 

The  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  photo- 
graphic collodion  should  be  divided  into  two  perfectly 
distinct  series,  viz. : — ^bodies  compounded  in  clearly  defined 
proportions,  as  bromides,  iodides,  &c.,  and  tiiose  which, 
like  alcohol  and  etba,  admit  of  liie  ibmble  or  aceidentat 
introduction  of  fi»dgn  matters  into  tJieir  onnpoaition,  the 
effect  which  is  to  modif more  or  less  l^eir  proper  and 
essentud  characters.  To  this  latter  series  attaches  a  third 
^iodj,  gun-cotton,  a  substance  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
studied,  a  combination  of  bodies  in  variaUe  propoitioiiS} 
and  especially  variable  by  reason  of  th»  presence  of  fiirei^ 
bodies,  which  adhere  to  it  with  a  great  and  jv^udiasl 
obstinacy. 

With  respect  to  the  different  iodides  and  bromides  we  hare 
nothing  to  say ;  the^  may  generally  be  obtained  in  commerce 
in  a  proper  degree  of  purity  ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
either  alcohol  or  ether,  and  more  especially  of  gun-cotton. 
Of  these  three  bodies,  alcohol  alone  is  obtained  more  £pe- 
quently  than  the  others  in  the  state  of  purity  which  ia  abso- 
lutely enential.  NevertheleeB  it  is  commonly  associated  with 
a  vandng  quantity  of  water,  but  as  the  means  employed  in 
rectifying  it  in  no  way  alter  its  nature,  this  product  may  be 
brought  into  excellent  condition.  Let  us  remark,  howeTo", 
on  this  sulgeot,  tlut  abedute  acohol  is  in  no  way  neces- 
sary to  the  maker  of  ocdlodion.  Alcohol  is  the  principal 
solvrait  of  tbe  iodides,  and  it  would  accomplish  this  but  very 
impesfectly  if  it  were  anhydrous.  In  commerce  we  meet 
with  several  varieties  of  alcohol,  but  as  far  as  the  photo- 
grapher is  concerned  there  is  only  one  in  reality.  The 
aroma  winch  distinguishes  them  is  too  slight,  too  imponder- 
able for  it  to  exercise  any  notable  influence  on  the  mR^cts  to 
be  obtained.  We  constuitly  use  witii  equal  snccesB  akx^ob 
derived  from  all  sonrces,  whethor  obtain^di^JIbQ  fvf^ta- 
Digitized  by 
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Hon  of  irine  or  any  kind  of  enu%  We  Kpeat,  their  prin- 
eipal  (quality  depends  on  the  degree  of  rectincation  to  Trhich 
the  spirit  is  Bubmitted.  We  shiQl  find  it  ueceasarjr  to  return 
to  this  point  further  on,  as  it  ib  one  of  some  importance  in 
tiiepre[»ration  of  collodion. 

liie  ether  einpl(^«d  in  photogra^y  is  the  result  of  a 
decQaipoBiwn  of^  alcohol  by  mans  of  sulphuric  aoid  ;  it  is 
noPtlurefore  a  natural  product.  It  may  by  chance  contain 
add,  in  which  case  it  must  be  vejected.  It  should  thereferc 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  some  sensitiTe  re-agent,  an  iu- 
iomon  of  red  cabbage  for  example,  that  on  this  score  it  is 
without  mixture.  Sc»netime6,  ibe  acid  reaction,  which  is 
masked  by  the  vendor  by  means  of  an  alkali,  may  change 
to  an  alkaline  reaction ;  in  this  case  the  use  of  SHch  u 
ether  would  be  rery  bad  indeed. 

Finally,  an  ether  which  presents  neither  an  acid  or  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  yet  yields,  nevertheless,  but  indifferent 
results,  must  be  abaildoned,  and  recoidlb  bad  to  another 
source  of  supply,  until  a  good  one  is  found,  when  it  will  bo 
advisaUe  to  adhere  to  it.  

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  gun-cotton  :  its  prepara- 
tion <^era  no  real  difficulties  ;  it  only  requires  the  most  scru- 
pulous care,  such  as  mauu&cturers  do  not  always  bestow 

rn  it.  It  has  berai  advised,  and  with  reason,  submit 
gnn-cotton  to  abundant  vashinn,  first  with  cdd 
water,  and  afterwards  with  hot,  in  tnwr  to  remove  every 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may  adhere  to  it.  ■  Bat  tbe 
cun-cottonf  on  its  removal  from  the  mixture  which  pro- 
duced it,  contains  not  only  su^uric  acid ;  it  contains  alBO  a 
luge  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  a  very  insoluble  salt, 
crystallised  ai^d  strongly  agglomerated  between  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton,  from  whictt  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  it 
entirely,  and  which  can  only  be  accomplished  with  certainty 
by  repeated  washings,  daring,  several  nours,  under  a  good 
stream  of  watw.  'If  it  be  derired  toobtainpalpableerid 
of  the  freedom  of  the  water  used  in  the  later  washings  ' 
salt  or  acid,  it  is  only  necessarr  to  pour  into  it  a 
drops  of  a  solution  of  cUaide  of  barium ;  if  tbo  water 
troubled,  it  coatains  one  or  "both  ot  these  Bubstauoes,  most 
probably  the  fcvmer.    ^  -  ^ 

Perfectly  washed  and  <jrUd  gun-cotton  can  undoubt- 
edly be  prfSCTved  in  %  vell-dond  bottle.  For  oMtMpI 
we  pr^rve  it  roUed  up  in  several  sheets  of  hlaHfc 
paper  ill  a  very  dry  place.  We  hajmened  to  see  in  «h 
posaemion  of  M.  Durand,  a  disdnguished  photographer  of 
Lfon^  a  specimqp.of  gun-cotton,  which  had  been 
phed  to  hyp  by  a  Paris  house  ;  and  the  examination  ~ 
q>«eimett  surprised  us  ^ot  a  little.  Having  remov< 
cork  which  ckised  the  bottle,  we  remarked  that  this  cork 
stained  of  a  yellow  cokmr,  and  corroded  as  if  it  had  beeti 
exposed  tQ  the  dbanatiops  ftom  nitri*  acid  ;  the  cotton  itself 
had  the  conastency  appeacuice  of  yellow  paste ;  it  was 
deliqi^picent,  and  gave  fortn  s  strong  odour  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrc^en.  M.  Durand  assured  us  that  this  was  not  the 
first  tune  he  had  ol]perved  euch  a  <^iange,  that  it  took  place 
after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short '  tkne,  and  only  yielded 
good  results  for  a  short  time  after  he  received  it.  We 
cannot  assign  the  cause  of  such  a  deterioration  ;  but  we 
thinlc  there  can  be  no  donbl  that  greater  care  in  its  m^^para- 
tion  would  have  preventcNl  it ;  and  we  can  affirm,  mun  our 
own  eneriefice,  that  gun-cotton  pr^red  with  tfie  same 
care  di  that  which  we  employed  will  remain  equalW  good,  and 
withontanyrealor  apparentaIteration,fbr  an  mdefuiite  period. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  M.  Gaudiu  advised  the  manufac- 
ture of  ooHocUou  from  saw-dust.  He  thought  possibly  that 
by  this  means  greater  senalnUt^  might  be  obtained.  We 
had  the  idea  of  preparing  [^roxiline  from  the  silky  down  of 
thisUe-Kilown,  and  we  obtiuned  a  yellow  product  of  a  feeble 
deflagration,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  a  imxture  of 
alcolH)!  and  ether ;  but  which,  we  may  obsare,  notmthstand- 
ing  its  stronfly  shaded  tint,  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
made  ;  it  yieMed,  in  particular,  roost  admirable  half-tones, 
but,  as  far  as  we  remember,  we  did  not  remark  any  aug- 
moitation  of  sensitiveness. 

• 


Since  we  wrote  the  above  nearly  twelve  months  have 
elapsed ;  and  since  that  time  no  very  notable  discovery- 
has  been  made  in  this  interesUpg  branch  of  phot^raphy. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  branch  approa<m^  very 
closely  to  perfection,  if  it  has  not  already  obUuned  it.  , 

(To  bt  continued.) 
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mCRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  MiiMer  speaks  of  a  micro-photograph  which  had  been 
dxoynjx  to  him,  which  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye  hut  sa  a  faint  spot  on  the  glass ;  but  which,  on  being 
looked  at  iJirough  a  mtoroscope  was  seen  to  be  a  fidl  length 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Aapoleon  lU.,  in  a  militory 
costume.  We  have  seen  another  which  represented  the  well 
knowwicture  of  the  Queen  and  twelve  naval  officers  in 
council  every  feature  of  each  individual  being  perfecUy 
distinct  on  the  application  of  a  microscope  of  ratner.high 
magnifying  power ;  although  a  threepenny-piece  woud 
liave  covered  the  entire  photograph  and  something  nune. 
Mr.  Alfred  Keeves  has  recently  jFor\^ptled  to  us  a 
specimen  of  one  of  these  minute  pictures,  which  consiats 
of  a  plate  containing  the  portraits  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  since  the  time  of  the  CoCquest. 
Here,  on  a  space  upt  larger  than  the  of  an  inch 
square,  may  be  perceived  a  miniature  "  National  Portrait 
GtSlet^ "  with  a  poctrait  of  every  king  and  queen  sur- 
roundmg  her  Majesty,  who  is  properly  made  uie  centre 
figure  of  the  interesting  gtM^.  J|£e  hare  already  referred 
on  a  previous  occasion  to  sealb  <l^^p  uses  to  which  micro- 
photography  might  be  put,  but  tnm)  arc  some  othen  which 
we-  may  uiefly  notice.  Suppose,  for  eiamide,  fhait  two 
portions  of  the  same  army  are  encamped  at  a  distanoe  of  one 
or  two  miles  apart,  the  communication  being  cut  off  by  the 
^enemy,  or  rendered  almost  imposnble  by  the  use  of  "  arms 
:  Mpision a  very  simple  arrangement  would  enable  the 
illest  ^qi^ten  despatches  to  pass  from  (me  portion  of  this 
am^  *  the  other,  without  risk,  and  almost  with  the 
rapidity  "of  elestricity.  The  despatch  is  written,  and  a 
micro-photograph  taken  which  reduces  it  within  the  limits 
of — if  a  long  one — a  square  inch.  This  is  placed  inside  one 
of  tiie  hollow  conical  Dullets  and  the  end  closed  with  lead. 
The  hoisting  of  a  given  signal  would  announce  that  a 
messenger  was  about  to  be  despatched;  and  with  the 
accuracy  which  distinguishes  our  improved  rifles,  a  com- 
lander  miglit  have  his  despatches  dehvered  with  a  speed 
'  \  punctuality  to  which  no  post-office  has  yet  attained. 

the  ease  of  a  beleaguered  town,  too,  such  a  method 
tmmunicatitm  between  its  inhalHtants  and  an  anny 
approaching  to  relieve  it  mis^ht  be  invaluable.  It  fau  not 
^  drawback  either  of  requiring  men  to  have  a  special 
training  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  these  communica- 
tions ;  all  the  mampulations  neoesBary  might  be  learnt  in 
leas  than  a  week.  Neither  would  there  be  any  necessity  for 
using  a  cipher,  as  there  would  be  no  ride  of  the  despatch 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  hence  there  would 
be  less  chance  of  misapprehension  of  instructions  thauexistfl 
at  present. 

POSmVE  PRINTING. 

SiKCK  the  insertion  of  my  short  notice  on  this  subject  at 
vol.  i.  p.  86,  I  have  had  many  communications  requesting 
me  to  go  into  the  detail,  as  numerous  beginners  could  not 
^ther  from  that  all  the  information  required  to  make  a 
good  phoUMmphlc  printer  out  of  a  perfect  novice.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  requests  I  now  jffoceed  to  give  all  the  aid 
that  I  can. 

The  first  thing  required  is  a  good  pajper,  and  as  to  this  I 
can  do  little  but  repeat  my  former  opinion. 

To  AuBUMENiSE. — Ttie  any  quantity  of  the  whites  of 
eggs  not  more  thau  three  or  four  days  old,  take  away  the 
germ  and  to  each  ounce  add  ^  ounce  of  water  and  12  grains 
chloride  of  ammtoiium,  or  con^^^^t^p^^oi^  U$^4i^~ 
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ence  betwixt  the  results.  Dissolve .  tha  salt  or  chloride  in 
the. water  before  addiDg  it  to  the  atbumen,  and  then  beat  up 
the  whole  for  15  or  20  mimitea.  I  think  the  beat  way  of 
beating 'he  liquid  is  to  ge^  handful  of  small  well-Ti;fi^ed 
gr&Yel^  and  having  put  ib  with  the  albumen  in  a. strong 
"bottle  ^which  must  not  be  more  than  half  filled),  shake 
.  about  violently  for  the  above-named  time ;  this  method  is 
very  effective,  and  does  away  with  the  chance  of  uneven  and 
streaky  paper.  The  most  common  cause  of  albumenised 
paper  not  being  uniformly  coated  is,  that  the  albumen  has 
not  been  sufficiently  beaten,  and  consequently  cani^ot  .flow* 
off  it  evenly.    The  papers  being  cut  to  the  requirfed'^^e,' 

Sour-  the  prepared  albumen  through  coarse  muslin  into  the' 
iah,  and  so  you  will  get  rid  of  the  bubbles,  and  let  it  be  | 
of  an  inch  deep  at  least ;  take  the  sheets  and  fold  ov^r  one 
eomcr  far  half  an  inch,  so  that  this'piece  will  not  oome  into 
contact  with  the  liquid ;  then  holding  this  comer  in#ie  left 
band,  let  the  opposite  comer  touch  -Uie  albumen,  and  lower 
the  t^p  gradually  whilst  you  pan  the  right  hand  lightly 
up  the  back,  and  so  insure  it  touching  the  surface,  there  let 
it  rest  three  minutes ;  if  any  air -bubbles  appear  on  the  sur- 
face they  must  9b  removed,  as  they  would  certainly  cause 
streaks.  After  the  above  tinie,  lift  it  by  the  folded  corner 
and  let  it  drain  abont.^  minute,  then  suspend  it  by  the  same 
corne^and  havinEJ|hici2d  a  veiy  small  bit  of  blotting  paper 
for  the  albumen  to"W»p  off  by,  leavest  about  twelve  hours 
to  dry.  Before  putting  it  into  the  portfolio  to  keep,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  by  the  fire.  • 

To  EXCITE  this  papeijfloa^^c^Hc^  than  five  minutes 
upon  the  ailver  bath  m^|Hr  flk'l'^K  60  grains  of  crystal- 
liMd  nitrate  of  silver  ix^KtuMc  pnistilled  water,  adding 
8  or  10  drops  of  acetic  acu.'  This  bath  should^^  not  lees 
tbaa  ^  inch  deep,  and  when  fresh  silver  solutioiNvaddecf  to 
it,  the  BtneDgth  of  this  additional  quantity  should  be  70  or 
80  grains  to  the  onnce  of  distilled  water,  with  8  or  1 0  drops 
of  acetic  aoid.  The  bath  will  be  thus  kept  about  its  origiDs' 
strength,  and  so  the  prints  will  be  vigorous,  'that  wplrf  els 
be  mea^jve  and  poor^  without  iTny  boldne^  atiilMNsinLi 
The  very  darkest  shades,  if  the  paper  be  goAdy  ivillff e^ily 
become  bronzed  when  printing  in  the  sun.  *      ■  * 

Here  the  operator  must  be  told  that,  after  being  used  a 
short  time,  tne  silver  bath  will  grow  discolored ;  this  will, 
tiot  injure  the  paper  until  the  liquid  is  almost  black  ;  tfcen 
the  operator  may  get  about  a  drachm  of  kaolin,  and  mixing 
this  with  4  or  5  ounces  of  the  bath,  violently  agitate  the 
bottle  and  leave  it  in  the  daylight  a  few  hours,  and  then 
filter ;  this  will  restore  it  to  perfect  brightness.  Anoth'  ' 
method  of  keemng  the  bath  clc»r  is  to  add  to  it  about  ^  of 
bulk  of  alcohoX  by  which  means  some  operators  affirm  no  d 
coloring  ever  takes  place,  but  I  have  never  used  this  myself. 

Of  contse,  after  exritemeut,  the  paper  most  be  hung  up 
in  the  dark  until  dry;  when  diy,  if  kept  away  from  the 
Hght  and  air,  it  will  keep  very  well  far  a  we^.  I  my- 
self, after  hanging  it  up  in  the  dark  room  until  dry,  put  the 
sheeta  togeUier  betwixt  blotting  paper,  and  so  into  an  old 
letter  hook  into  the  copyin|;  press,  as  if  beiug  copied,  and 
preaa  it  very  tightly ;  in  this  way  I  can  keep  the  sheets 
rather  more  than  a  week. 

The  exposore  most  be^prolonged  until  the  picture  is 
darker  than  it  is  wished  to  appear  when  finished  ;  as  every 
sun-printing  process  becomes  considerably  lighter  in  fizisg 
and  toning.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  is  taken  out  of  thp  frame 
it  should  be  immersed,  and  left  an  hour  or  two,  in  a  large 
vessel  of  water  to  remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  it, 
and  then  if  the  operator  wishes  to  keep  the  sheet  until  he 
gets  a  quantity  to  tone  and  fix  at  once  (which  I  always  do), 
he  can  hang  it  up  in  a  dark  room  for  two  or  three  days 
safely. 

To  TONE  A*JD  FIX. — Iq  a  room  where  there  is  uo  more 
light  than  is  neceeaary  to  watch  the  changes  of  colour,  put 
your  prints,  after  the  befcare-mentioned  washing,  into  a  ^sh 
of  water,  to  every  ounce  of  which  two  or  three  drops  of 
stroug  liquid  ammonia  have  been  added.  Make  a  solution 
of  chloricu  of  gold  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  about 


6  ounces,  %pd  add^  or  S^grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  To 
make  this  aolutjon,  a&  I  before  recommended,  it  is  ^t  to 
dissolve  15  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  as  it  is  sold  m  this 
quantity,  in  15  diachma  of  water ;  then  the  amount  of  gold 
can  be  easily  measured,  as  each  drachm  contaius  one  grain  of 
gold.  After  the  print  has  been  in  the  ammonia  and  watei* 
two  OF  three  minutes,  imnft||^e  aiew  seconds  iiAvater,  and 
immediately  put  into  the  geflu  oath ;  keep  moving  it  abAt, 
an^  in  some  time  betweeu'^iie  and  five  minutes  it  will 
gradually  change  to  a  bine,  black ;  remove  andfimmerso 
ag:nii  about  half  a  minute  in  wat<;r,  and  then  into  the  fixing 
bath  for  fifteen  minutcii.  The 'fixing  solution  is  jnade  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  hyposulplutc  of  soda  in  six  ouuct-s  of 

^  always  think  it  safer,  to  use  a  small  (quantity  of  this 
bath  fre^  each  day  on  which  I  ton^  aqd  fix  a  quantity  of 
prints,  as  I  always  distruat  hyposulpliite  solution  which  has 
been  used  before/?  After  fixing,  the  picturca  should  be 
washed  24  or  36  hours,  changing  the  water  eigKt  or  teii 
times.  Many  of  our  high  autiiotitics  recommend  a  much 
shorter  washing  thi»  this ;  but,  as  has  been  before  advised, 
let  any  man  try  to  wash  a  piece  of  paper  free  from  some 
colourG<l  salt  with  which  it  has  been  deeply  coloured,  and 
althougU  the  salt  may  be  a  very  soluble  one,  he  will  find 
that  it  is  far  more  obstinate  than  he  before  imagined. 

This,  I  think,  is  all  that  the  bediJucr  in  photography  need 
be  told  to  give  him  as  much  aid  in  the  printing  process  as  words 
can ;  and  here  let  me  state  my  oxpcrience  as  to  a  movement 
there  seems  to  be  towards  new  appUcatipns  of  gold,  and  new 
mixtures  in  the  gold-toning  baths.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  most  of  these  are  very  troublea(»ne  to  concoct,  some  of* 
them  requiring  to  be  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  whiW 
beins  used,  which  ia  often  no  small  inconvenience,  and  taaxrf 
of  .toem  (as  the  late  Frendi  one)  very  expensive,— and  what 
'  the  advantage  in  u»ng  t^em  ?  My  experience  conyiucea 
lat  not  ontiof  tliese  mfthods  is  an  advance  in  certainty, 
or  good  result.  S"o  process' cleara  the  whites,  and  yit 
its  work  as  to  colour,  hkc  the  simple  alkaline  cfflorido  of 
gold ;  and  some  first-ratu  mou  m£  my  acquain^nce  have  re- 
turned to  the  above,  after  usiDE^  the  new  methods  for  a  ^ort 
time.   Again,  as  I  stated  beft^^j^lpp^^  very  phiin  to  me 

■L  acid  should  ever  he  appliJS  to  a  print  after  it  leaves 
■o;  and  if  a  print  is  properiy  toned, 'fixed,  uul 
,  my  beliefis  that  it  i&  pBfiii'imeu.t  if  kept  dryand^ee 
from  injurious  gases.    Develtmed  jiiin^,  I  think,  an  reallx 
anent,  if  properly  execi)^  j  aoil     a  gooi^  prosess  oi 
"ind'were  mvented,  it  would  be  so'AalL  boon  to  pho- 
ihers.    Perhaps  I  may  g^ve  my  exporienft  in  this 
very  soon,  as  I  liave  lun^be^  engaged  experimenting, 
t  this  cmnmunication  is  aimply.in  answer  to  those  who 
•d  a  mora  minute  description  oi -the  Mode,  of  pAitiug* 
!_    ,      __  ««      th^fi(8t'"si^||ge  of  the  *'Puoto- 
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PHOTOGliAPHY  IN  TftE  eElTiNTEKXTH 
^(feNTCKY,' 

"  At  the  same  epoch  an  Utopian  j  Tbiphaigne  de  la  Roche, 
d^overed  photography,  not  the  ]|^ot<^r3phy  of  the  preeaut 
time,  but  that  of  the  future,  photography  which  reproducett 
coloui-sAS  well  as  images ;  a  perfect«^  photograplty)  in  a  word  j 
such  as  %in  be  discovered  to-morrow,  or  in  the  course  of  a 
centuiy.  The  description  of  the  appanitua  given  by 
Thiphaignc  is  rathei'  lung,  but  it  is  too  curious  lor  me  tti 
resist  the  temptation  to  cite  it  at  length  : — 

"  *  You  know  that  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  diitcreut 
bodies  form  a  ^ture  and  paint  these  bodies  on  all  polishttl 
Bnrfaees,  for  example,  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  on  .water, 
on  glaaa,  &c.  Elemental  minds  have  sought  to  fix  thuiu 
fugitive  itiagcs ;  they  have  composed  a  very  subtle  matter, 
very  viscous,  and  which  dries  and  hardens  rapi41y,  by  uumbs 
of  which  a  pointing  is  made  in  the  twiukUng  of  an  eye. 
They  coat  with  this  matter  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  prueut  it 
towards  the  objects  they  tlcsii-e  to  have  dnIictetL.  ^'lo-Unit 
aeitized  by  ^^OUQlv: 

m  9 
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effect  of  the  cauvas  ia  that  of  the  mirror,  you  see  upou  it 
reflectioiui  of  all  oli^ects,  fax  nnd  near,  which  tlu  rays 
of  light  are  reflected  oq  its  surface. 

"  *  But  that  which  a  glass  could  not  do,  tUe  canvas,  by 
means  of  its  viscous  coating,  can,  viz.,  retain  the  ^antom 
pictures.  Tlw  mirror  gives  you  a  faithful  renocmig  of 
objects,  but  retains  notie ;  our  canvas  rendess  them  not  less 
laithfm^.  aud  preserres  them  all.  This  impression  of  the 
images  is  the  anair  of  a  moraent.  The  canvas  ia  at  once 
removed  into  a  dork  placu  and  ia  ojie  hour  the  sensitive 
film  is  bard,  and  you  have  a  painting  so  much  the  more 
precious  tliat  no  art  can  imitate  its  exactness.  We  take  in  the 

Surest  source,  in  the  body  of  light,  the  colours  which  painters 
crive  from  different  material,  which  time  never  fails  to 
change.  The  preeisiou  of  the  design,  the  variety  of  the 
expression,  the  tonchc^  more  or  lees  deep,  the  gradation  of 
tones,  the  rules  of  perspective,  leave  entirely  to  nature, 
which,  with  that  steady  progress  which  is  its  never-failing 
characteristic,  traces  on  the  canvas  images  which  deceive  the 
eyes,  and  makes  reason  doubt  whether  those  things  which  wc 
term  realities  arc  not  another  kind  of  pbantoms  which  deceive 
the  eyes,  tlie  ears,  tlw  tench,  and  nil  the  senses  at  the  same 
time.*  " 

Tbia  above  extract  is  quoted  from  a  work  published  by 
M.  Eldouard  Foumier,  entitled  Le  Vieux  Ken/,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  written  so  long  ago  as  1670.  .  ^V'e  have  no  desire 
to  wound  the  sosccptibility  of  M.  Foumier,  but  wc  must  say 
that,  without  seeiDgtlft  original  MS.  of  1C70,  we  find  it  very 
'"Icnlt  to  convince  oursdves  that  .the  art  of  photography 
Ved  iu  such  perfl'ctuoii  at  tliat  date.  It  is  abso- 
■^y  impossible  to  ^tieva  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
ierful  art  would  have  been  Buffered  to  die  away,  especi- 
a3$  as  the  date  when'  it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  -hundreds  of  volumes  of  books, 
written  at  and  long  previous  tn  t^iat  date,  still  exist,  none.of 
which  make  any  meotii)])  of  it< 
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■  wrrnouT  the  aid  of  light. 

In  quoting  our  observations  on  M.  Niepce*B  discovery  of  a 
New  Action  of  Li^t^-ttei  Abb^  S|«gno  adds  that  it  is  evi- 
dent we  have  wrongly  ioterpreted  our  exjicrimait,  and  have 
erroneously  concluded 'tluit  -iu  M.  Ni^pce's  tubes  it  is  not  the 
light  which  acts.  ■  We  must  remark,  that  we  carefully  ab- 
stained from  saying  that,  it-  was  not  the  hght  which  produced 
tbe  effect  in  that  gcUtlcmQu's  experiment,  ^eeonfined 
ourselves  to  statins'  .the  result  we  had  oiirselvcMjlbtained, 
with  which,  as  we  siiowied  cleariy  enough,-  light  19R  udthing 
whatever  to  do.  He  further  asks,  What  our  experiments 
prove?  aud  goes  oiii  to  ana^ver  that — Actif  in  the  tube 

{>roduced  the  same .  sffeds  that  M.  Nii^pce  attributed  to 
ight.  Kothin^  mim  of  leiss.  Kow,  this  is  only  what  one 
might — nay,  what  oufi  could  not  help  foreseeing,  after  the 
oommnnicattons  made  to  the  Editor  oi  the  '  Photoorapuic 
ir«lPS'  by  Professor  Whoatstone,"  We  need  scutsely  say, 
that  we  claimed  no  credit  for  such  a  simple'eneriment  as  the 
one  we  made ;  but  wo' may  observe  that  we  did  not  prepare 
the  paper  in  Uie  manner  tn  which  H.  Ni^pce  prepared  it  for 
his  experiments  in  reproducing  pictures  b^  means  of  radiant 
heat ;  also,  that  had  such  a  minute  description  of  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  tube  prerious  to  placing  it  over  the  nega- 
tive been  published,  at  the  time.^^  Jiad  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving the  communication  froi:^^.Hi6pce  on  the  subject, 
some  twelve  months  ago,  we  shou^j^ve  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment then. 

We  dip  wjt  pretend  to  pipnwnce  ^  authoritative  opinion 
ad  to  the^^HG  which  produpes  the  Action  on  the  sensitive 
papeft;  wSBave-  merely  ^owp  t^t  heat,  with  or  without 
moisture,  wll  pro4nce  wis  effect,  «nd  tMt  if  employ  the 
})Mt  from  boiliug  water,  in  which  no  tartaric  ^i^  iscoutaiocd, 
''te  obt^ the  SIMP?  effect;  and  vQi  therefore,  concave  tjiat  it 
is  more  rcaaonaUe  to  conclnde  ttiat  this  ^Eect  i^^scs  ifi  JU. 
Xi£pc«*s  case  from  a  similar  cause,  tJi4n  to  i^ttrilmtc  it  to  a 


property  of  light  which,  if  it  existed,  would  go  iar  to  prove 
that  the  Xewtonian  suggestion  of  the  possible  nature  of  ught, 
recently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Grove,  had  some  foundation 
in  fact. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  ssv  tliat  he  is  in  possession  of 
a  method  whereby  the  natural  colour  of  olyects  can  be  fixed 
by  the  aid  of  photography. 

Before  pubUshing  his  discovery,  however,  he  is  anxious  to 
know  whether  any  other  photographer  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  if  so,  whether  any  success  has  been 
obtained.  If  within  six  weeks  we  do  not  receive  a  reply  to 
this,  our  conmpondent  has  promised  to  go  throi^  the 
whole  process  in  our  presence ;  bis  (^ject  in  Ui^  is,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  at  any  future  time  of  any  one 
claiming  the  priority  of  discovery. 

-  We  have  smmly  quoted  the  letter  of  our  correspondent, 
but  with  regard  to  tne  actual  result  producible  by  the  alleged 
discovery,  we  arc  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  our  readers. 


(Crittral  JTottfes. 

Utereogrium.  By  E,  S,  NtBCOMBE. 
These  ruins  are  produced  by  a  dry  process  described  in  n.  130, 
vol.  i.  It  is  a  procesa  respecting  which  we  have  lately  had 
several  questions  aeked,  and,  from  an  examination  of'these 
picture,",  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  use  of 
our  readers.  One  of  our  contemporaries  Itras  advertised  the 
procesa  as  being  a  new  American  one,  but  our  oorrespondenl 
has  used  it  for  several  years.  The  ntcreof^ms  possess  oil  Ihe 
retitfiiritcs  of  j^rood  photographs  by  clearness,  deOniteness,  and 
minuteness  of  detail.  The  picture  of  "Bishop  Stafford's 
Monument,"  F.xeler  rathedml,  is  a  ^'^■^y  fine  svccinien  of  interior 
phutogr^hy. 

COLOITUINM  IS  oii^(conliimed). 
BsFOBS  proceeding  further  it  may  be  desixablo  to  explain  a 
few  technicalities  descriptive  of  procesBes  or  modes  (kT 
operating  in  the  use  of  oil  colours. 

Glazing  is  the  application  of  a  thin,  transparent  film  of 
colour,  for  the  i>urpose  of  modifying  the  tone  of  another 
colour  already  applied.  It  is  generally  used  to  give  depth 
and  richness  to  shadows;  or,  sometimes,  to  modify  or 
subdue  lights,  giriog  them  warmtli  or  coldness  as  may  be 
desired.  As  this  is  a  procc.s.i  much  used  in  colouring  photo- 
graplis,  it  is  important  to  the  bc^nner  to  understand  it. 
Gliding  is  generally  effected  by  the  application  of  trans- 
parent coloui's  diluted  with  megilp ;  semi-transparent 
Ijigmcnts  may  also  occauonally  be  used,  but  will  require 
to  be  much  diluted.  Much  groats  depth  and  transparency 
in  shadows,  and  riclmess  in  many  colours,  is  obtained  1^ 
painting  a  little  brighter  than  is  desired  in  the  first  instance, 
and  sulsequently  glazing  to  the  requisite  tone,  than  can  be 
easily  obtained  by  any  other  method.  In  colouring  photo- 
graphs it  mil  often  happen  that  but  little  is  required  in  the 
shadows  beyond  inodiiymg  thdr  tone  or  depth  by  glazing. 

•  Scumblinff  ia  a  somewh^  similar  process  with  an  oppouto 
purpose.  It  is  the  application  of  opaque  ccAours,  or  colours 
rendered  opaque  by  admixture  with  whitet  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  cooler  and  de- 
fined. It  IS  rarely  required  iu  colouring  photoi^rapli^,  except 
in  landscape  backgrouiids,  where  it  may  be  used  to'  give  atmo- 
sphere and  distance  to  objepts  wliipli  appear  too  prominont. 

JmpaAlinfj  is  thp  amiljcation  on  the  Jight^  of  the  picture  of 
opiiquG  colour  in  a  thick,  solid  body.  In  colouiing  photo- 
graphs its  chitiT  use  will  be  to  give  brilliancy  to  jewelipry  by 


t^e  ip^chantciU  rulief  of  the  impastttj  colour. 

Flrst-imiii(!iuj.~*Tho  material  ready,  and  the  photo^r^ph 
pr^'iXH-cd,  commence  by  j^oloiuinj;  the  fapi^  For  thisjiar- 
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poee  lay  the  palette  with  the  following  oolonrs :  white  and 
XaplcB  yellow  ;  white,  Naplee  yellow,  and  extract  of  ver- 
milion ;  white,  Naples  yellow,  and  light  red,  for  -the  lights 
and  local  colour.  For  the  half-tints  use  white  and  terra 
verte;  vridte,  terra  verte,  and  Indian  zed;  whit«  and 
Indian  red ;  and  lieht  red  and  faornt  nmbeK  For  the  car- 
n&tions:  white,  pmk,  madder,  and  vermilion.  For  the 
novifle,  esecially,  it  will  be  veil  to  keep  tiie  cc^rs  well 
thinned  with  megilp.  Commence  by  glazing  the  shadows 
with  a  warm  tint.  Remember  that  the  tone  of  the  photo- 
graph and  t^e  complexion  of  the  sittOT  will  materially 
mocufy  the  choice  and  preparation  of  colours.  In  many 
cases,  a  mixture  of  light  red  and  burnt  umber  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  first  glazing  of  the  deepest  shadows ;  for  the 
next  gradation  of  shadows  me  terra  verte  and  Indian  red ; 
and  for  the  pearly  tiuts,  white  and  terra  verte.  For  the 
high  lights,  wliite  and  Naples  yellow,  with  u)ccauoually  a 
little  pink  nukdder,  will  be  required ;  these  must  be  used 
without  much  tliiuning,  bo  as  to  obtain  a  good  body. 
They  should  be  applied  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible 
at  once,  as  their  brilliancy  and  freshness  will  be  injured  1^ 
much  working  with  tiie  pendl.  Graduate  gently  from  the 
high  lights  to  the  local  coiknir,  and  blend  this  softly  with 
the  shadows,  using  grey  tints  for  the  purpose.  The  lines 
about  the  mou^,  nostnls,  and  ^olids  may  oe  strengthened 
with  Vandyke  brown  and  pink  madder. 
*  In  addition  to  the  colours  we  have  named  for  the  first- 
painting,  some  tints  for  hair  will  require  adding  to  the 
pallette.  For  the  various  tints  of  fight  and  brown  hair,  tiie 
^^wing  will  suffice :  white,  Naples  yellow,  yellow  ochre, 
Vandyke  brown,  and  raw  umber.  For  dark  hair :  black, 
lake,  Vandyke  l»own,  brown  madder,  cobalt,  and  white. 
The»  tints  propwly  mixed  will  suffice  £»  bair  of  sInuMt 
any  colour. 

The  tints  we  have  described  having  been  appUed  to  the 
face,  the  hair  will  next  receive  attention,  keeping  as  a 
general  rule  the  lights  cold  and  the  shadows  warm.  Avoid 
hardncH  where  the  hair  joins  the  forehead  and  temples, 
uainsMBB  to  l^lond  them. 

T&  iitt  of  the  eye  may  be  coloured  wiUi  Vandyke  brown, 
bnmt  sienna, 'indigo,  or  cobalt,  as  tJhe  natural  colour  may 
Kwiire.  The  hps  may  he  coloured  with  vermilion  and 
maddeTf  kee[nng  uie  upper  lip,  which  is  in  shadow, 
tatr  in  tone.  The  hands  should  now-veodve  their  local 
colpur. 

The  draperies  may  be  commenced  by  glaang  the  whole 
with  an  appropriate  colour,  on  which  the  Iwhts  and  shadows 
will  be  subsequently  strengthened ;  of  the  most  suitable 
colours  we  shall  speaJt  hereafter. 

The  background  may  be  commenced,  keeping  it  some- 
what fighter  than  is  intended ;  the  choice  of  colour,  of 
course,  depending  on  the  complexion  of  the  sitter. 

When  uie  first-painting  is  completed,  the  picture  must  be 
put  carefully  away  where  it  will  be  free  from  dust,  until  it 
u  diy ;  the  time  required  wiU  vary  with  the  temperature 
and  nature  the  vehicles  used ;  but  the  second  colouring 
should  in  no  case  be  commenced  until  the  first  is  thoroughly 
dry. 

(r»  i€  eontiHumt.) 


ologrnp^ic  €^mhix^. 

ANALYSIS  OF  8U.VEE  nATHB — (continued). 

Anatysit  by  Weight. — ^The  method  above  described  cannot 
be  employed  for  haiha  containing  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda ;  nor,  indeed,  for  any  Ut^uids  which 
are  very  poor  in  ulver.  If  the  bath  contains  either  of  the 
two  first-mentioned  Bubetances,  no  precipitate  will  be  tJirown 
down ;  and  when  liquids  contain  very  little  silver,  it  is 
bettv  to  weigh  the  chloride  and  deduct  the  quantity  aS  the 
metal.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  that  this  mode  of 
analysis  is  a^^lioable  to  all  fiilver  assays.  * 

Take  a  quart  of  the  veak  solution,  previously  filtered. 


and  add  to  this  hydiosulphate  of  aounonia  by  slow  d^irees 
until  the  solution  acquires  a  stnmg  permanent  odour; 
the  silver  will  be  precipitated,  and  wnen  this  is  complet«d 
the  dear  supematemt  liquor  must  be  poured  off  gently,  and 
the  sulphite  of  silver  which  remains  emptied  into  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  and  the  particles  which  may  adliere  to  the 
sides  nnaed  out  by  means  of  a  lUtle  dimlled  ■wa.Ur  arad 
added  to  the;,  contents  of  the  capsule;  to  this  a  little 
aoua-ref^  must  be  added,  and  the  whole  sul»nitted  to  the 
action  of  a  gentle  heat — care  being  taken  not  to  let  the 
liquid  boil.  If  the  precipitate  does  not  become  quite  white, 
a  Uttl#  more  aqua-regia  must  be  added.  Then  evapwate  to 
dryness,  and  heat  the  capsule  xmtU  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
fused.  Then  weigh  the  capsule,  and  the  difference  betweoi 
its  present  weight  and  its  weight  previous  to  the  operation, 
when  empty,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  mlver  it 
contains.  A  little  calculation  will  then  suffice  to  give  the 
exact  value  of  the  residue.  The  chloride  will  be  found  to 
adhere  very  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsule ;  it  may  be 
detached  by  ^uriug  on  it  a  few  drops  of  water  acidulated 
with  sulphunc  acid  and  touching  it  with  a  hit  of  anc,  or  a 
smaU  fragment  of  the  latter  rn^ai.  may  be  dcOEmed  into  the 
vessel,  and  tiie  ingot  will  speedily  free  itsdf  mun  its  okee 
contact  with  the  capsule.  The  strictest  care  must  be  takoi 
in  wdghing  the  substances  in  tiiis  and  similar  operations, 
and  the  soiues  must  be  actuated  wltii  such  extreme  nioety  as 
to  turn  under  the  wmght  of  a  very  small  fraction  oi  a 
grain. 

Aatay  of  Bar  Sileer. — The  assay  of  ailvar  In  bars  is  an 
extremely  simple  operation.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  test 
the  amount  of  pure  silver  contained  in  a  mass  of  metal :  a 
small  ^ece  is  cut  off  and  carefully  weighed,  and  theu 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  then,  add  to  this 
solution  salted  water,  or  hydrochloric  add ;  the  silver  will  be 
immediately  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  while 
the  copper  will  remain  in  solution ;  the  chloride  must  then 
be  washed  by  one  of  the  methods  we  have  pointed  out,  and 
as  soon  as  the  water  used  in  these  repeated  washings  ceases 
to  assume  a  blue  tint  on  the  addition  of  a- few  drops 
ammonia,  or  a  brown  tint  from  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
fierrocjranide  of  potassium,  the  chkaide  is  placed  in  a  poroa- 
Uin  capsule,  the  weight  of  which  is  rigorously  ascertained 
beforehand,  and  eva^rated  to  dryness ;  the  remainder  of 
the  manipulations  bemg  the  same  ss  those  described  above. 

If  the  ifaahiug  has  men  performed  in  a  filter,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  drain  until  nothing  further  runs  from  it,  and 
then  dried:  in  a  pipkin  by  the  application  of  a  geotle  heat ; 
after  wncn  the  precipitate  should  be  emptied  into  a  capsule 
and  the  filter  burnt  ov&c  it,  and  the  ashes  of  the  paper 
added  to  the  precipitate,  with  a  drop  of  aqua-rc^,  and 
then  calcined.  The  scales  will  determine  the  w^ht  of  the 
chloride  of  silyer,  and  an  ea^  calottlation  viu  give  the 
woght  of  pure  silver. 

{To  be  continued.) 


§ixtionars[  ©f  ^^otojofrap^. 

Calotype. — ^llie  name  ap[died  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  the 
photogenic  process  on  paper,  pnbUahed  by  him  in  18S9. 
Since  the  date  of  his  patent  it  has  been  materially  modified 
by  various  experiinentalists,  but  the  principle  of  the  dis- 
covery, which  consists  in  fuming  a  sur&ce  of  iodide  of  silver, 
rendra«d  sensitive  by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then,  after  impressing  upon  it  a  latent  image  derdiqiing  this 
by  a  reducing  agent,  has  remained  untouched. 

CAMEitA.~The  camera  ohecura  was  invented  1^  Baptista 
Porta,  of  Padua,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  phdoso- 
pher  observed  that,  in  a  darkled  room,  illuminated  only  by 
a  small  opening,  otgects  outside  the  room,  in  frY>nt  of  the 
opening,  were  depicted  in  an  inrated^iMBitioo,  on  the 
opposite  wall,  in  their  trae  colours.  Tne  idiotG\giaptiic 
camera,  whatever  be  its  shape,  is  an'  indication  <|£.  this 
disoorayof  Porta.    It  is  a  ixa,  fonneactf  wc  '  '  ' 
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cloth,  dc.y  and  only  admitting  light  through  an  orifice  to 
which  tlie  lens  ia  fitted ;  the  side  omxKite  to  the  lene  is  closed 
by  the  ground  glaaa  (a  screen  on  vuich  the  objects  are  seen, 
and  which  is  replaced  by  the  sensitiTe  surface  when  a  picture 
is  to  be  taken).  The  camera  is  so  made  that  it  is  easy  to 
▼aiy  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  ground  glass  bo  as  to 
obtain  that  distance  at  vhich  the  imi^  is  meet  sharp,  and 
which  varies  according  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the 
distance  of  the  objects  to  be  copied.  The  camera  and  the 
lenc  should  unite  many  conditions  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtuik  Edninltaneotuly:— Immobility  when  once  fixed,  even 
when  of  la^  mze ;  lightness ;  and  a  sufficiently  small  b»lk 
to  allow  it  to  bo  easily  carried ;  and  very  simple  mechanical 
acyustmeuts,  to  admit  of  ita  bnng  promptly  erected  and  taken 
down.  These  oondltioos  are  e*i^cial^  neoesBaiy  for  cameras 
intended  for  traTeUing  purposes.  There  are  few  plans  in 
existence  which  satisfy  aU  these  conditions.properly ;  and  it 
will  still  be  neceeeary  for  our  instrument  makers  to  continue 
their  endeavours  to  diminish  the  weight  and  bulk  of  these 
inatruments,  without  injury  to  their  stabihty.  For  our  own 
part,  we  prefer  an  expanding  camera  with  au  accordion  body. 

Camphor. — A  concrete  essential  oil  obtained  ironi  various 
species  of  laitriu,  especially  laarus  camphora.  These  trees 
grow  at  Japan,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra ;  and  it  is  at  Japan 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  camphor  of  commerce  is  prepared . 
Purified  camphor  is  met  with  ns  a  solid  white  transparent 
mass,  possessuig  a  peculiar  and  strong  odour  and  taste.  By 
^^kgooling  of  a  warm  saturated  alcoholic  Botutaon,  or 
^^^Bdensation  of  its  vapour,  camphor  dyBtaUiseB  in  oeto- 
^^^H  It  may  be  scratched  by  the  nail,  is  rather  flexible, 
^^^H  otlW  be  reduced  to  powder  after  being  mixed  with 
^^^Baloonol.  It  is  not  altered  by  aii  and  light,  and  is 
v|^^^Banunable,  burning  with  a  luminous,  smoky  flame. 
CaHPior  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water-^1  part  requiring 
about  1,000  of  water,  to  which,  however,  it  communicates 
ita  peculiar  taste  and  smell.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol — 
10  parts  of  the  latter  being  able  to  dissolve  about  12  of 
camphor :  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  ether.  Camphor  is  a 
very  powerful  antiseptic  a^ent,  and  is  of  great  use  in  photo- 
graphy in  preserving  solutions  of  .organic  aubstances — such 
aa  gelatine,  gum,  albumen,  &c. — against  deeompoation ;  a 
piece  about  uie  size  of  a  pea  will  presa've  several  ounces  of 
these  liquids  from  change  for  many  months. 

Canada  Balsam. — The  nearly  ooburleas  liquid  resin  of 
the  pinua  baUamea.  It  is  employed  for  cementing  together 
the  component  glasses  of  an  aohromatic  lens,  and  also  for 
mounting  microscopic  objects  under  thin  glass.  It  ma.y  be 
oonddered  a  natural  varnish,  bdng  a  solution  of  resin  in  a 
Tok,tUe  It  has  a  pleasant  odour,  and  varies  very  much 
in  consistency  according  to  the  amount  of  either  of  the  con- 
stituents ;  if  too  thick  for  use,  it  may  be  tiiiuned  with  a 
Httie  BiiritB  at  turpentine. 

{To  bt  eoKtunierf.) 


%  Cattr^sm  of  ^&0t0flrapfeu* 

PRINTINa  FOSITITES. 

Q.  Are  not  the  processes  of  photc^phy  which  have  been 
here  detailed,  all,  or  nearly  all,  negative? 

A,  They  are;  but  from  such  nMatives  any  nimiber  of 
positive  impreesionB  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  negative 
photograph  bears  the  same  rdation  to  the  positive  aa  the 
enmved  plate  does  to  t^e  imfveoBion  taken  from  it. 

Q.  la  the  |»xweBB  of  obtaining  pontives  from  ne^tives 
diffioolt? 

A.  It  is  not ;  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  methods 
which  are  generally  »n^o^ ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  allowing 
,  sufficient  ^ae  for  the  pnntioK  of  the  positive,  and  in  the 
«  careful  washing  to  which  euai  proof  must  be  afterwards 
subjected.    Practice  only  can  make  an  operator  skilful 
in  this  branch  of  photography.  . 

Q.  What  i$  the  usual  mode  of  obtaining  pontive  impres- 
sions ftom  motive  jdiotographs? 


A.  There  are  two  methods  of  photographic  printing: 
that  which  is  generally  employed  consists  in  allowing  the 
chemical  action  of  lignt  on  salts  of  silver  to  produce  the 
picture.  This  process  gives  the  happiest  tones  and  the 
richest  effects,  bat  it  requires  a  strong  light,  and  being  more 
dependent  on  the  direct  action  of  the  sun>  rays,  cannot, 
with  equal  certainty,  be  always  employed.  The  <^er  con- 
sists in  exposing  the  negative  on  the  prepared  positive  paper 
for  a  few  seconds  only  to  the  action  of  light,  and  subse- 
quently developing  the  i'^'^ifie  by  the  appUcation  of  nitrate 
m  aiyer  and  gallic  acid.  Ine  modificatwns  of  this  plan  are 
very  numerous,  and  by  it  very  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained. 

FBIMTINO  POSITIVE  PBOOFS  DV  THE  ACTION  OF  UOHT. — ' 
PAPER. 

Q.  What  sort  of  paper  is  the  beet  adapted  for  taking 

positive  proo&? 

A.  A  good  even-textured  papa-,  toam^tarent  and  free 
from  spots,  is  essential,  as  quite  as  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  positive  as  the  native  paper.  Many 
photographers  prefer  the_  Saxony  paper  to  any  otiier;  it 
takes  good  impressions  either  plain  or  albumenised.  But 
the  great  thing  for  every  photographer  is.  to  pick  out  that 
paper  in  which  black  specks  or  blemishes  of  any  aori  do  not 
appear,  as  it  often  happens  that  paper  with  the  best  reputa- 
tion is  anything  bat  u«e  ftom  defect*. 

THE  CHLORIDE  BATU. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  posi- 
tive paper  ? 

A.  Pleating  it  on  l^e  chloride  bath;  this  is  done  by 
taking  the  |)aper,  cut  to  the  reqnimte  size,  by  two  comers, 
and  Urging  it  gently  on  the  sorfeoe  of  the  Into. 

Q.  WluUB^ble  chloride  is  empfevedlbr  this  potpose? 

A.  Yarions  cUoiideH  are  used ;  chWide  of  soduun  (com- 
mon salt),  of  ammonium,  of  potasuum,  of  barium,  of  stron- 
tium, &c.  The  species  of  chloride  is  unimportant,  iXiA  result 
being  the  same  in  all  cases.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  very 
commonly  used  ;  chloride  of  ammonium  is  preferred  by  some 
operators,  and  is  certainly  of  more  i^piform  strength  and 
purity  than  common-salt.  " 

Q.  In  what  proportion  is  the  oUoride  batii  prepared  ?    " ' 

A.  Tn  tha  pmpnrt.inTi  nf  fnlir  pa.fhlfttAlftriilpnf  f^mnn^ifmi 

to  100  parts  of  filtered  water. 

Q.  Is  not  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  occasionally  added  f 
A.  It  is ;  for  instance,  in  twentr  ounces  of  water  we  may 
put  twenty  grains  of  gelatine,  mien  tiiis  is  done  a  portion 
of  the  water  must  ho  heated  sufficientiy  to  dissolve  the 
gelatine.  The  solution  nmst  be  afterwards  filtered  through 
paper. 

Q,  What  kngtii  of  time  should  the  paper  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  (£loride  bath? 

A.  About  five  minutes ;  they  must  then  be  carefully  re- 
moved, BO  as  to  have  no  aii-bubUes,  and  suspended  by  one 
comet  to  dry ;  marie  the  prepsied  ode,  so  uat  it  may  at 
once  be  known;  and  the  paper  may  be  b>pt  any  length  of 
time. 

ALBCXEinSED  PAPER. 

Q.  Ib  not  albumenised  paper  recommended  as  an  ezcdlent 
surface  fbr  the  taking  of  podtive  photographs  ? 

^.  It  is ;  the  process  of  albumeusing  the  paper  is  ex- 
ceedingly ample.  The  bath  should  be  yregarA  m  tiw  fid- 
bwing  proportions  :— 

Altnunen   8  onncen. 

Water                                           ...  4  ounccti. 

Gelatine    1:2  ^aiiis. 

Chloride  of  ammonium   120  {{rains. 

The  albumen  must  be  beaten  up  into  a  stiff  froth ;  it  must 
afterwards  be  decanted,  and  be  allowed  to  clear  iteelf  by 
subsidence. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  to  be  applied  ? 

A.  A  portion  of  it  should  be  poured  intp^flat  diiA,  and 
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the  paper  floated  for  about  a  miDute  on  the  top,  it  should 
then  be  drained  and  pinned  up  to  dry. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  will  aloumenisod  paper  keep  good? 

A.  Any  lengtii  of  time  in  a  dry  place. 

^BXSITISING  THE  PAPER. 

Q.  Hov  IB  paper  prepared  in  the  phloride  bath  rendered 
Eensitivet6li^ht? 

■  A.  By  floating  the  paper  so  prepared  in  a  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Q.  Inwhatproportionsshould  the  nitrate  bath  be  prepared? 

^1.  In  the  proportion  of  15  parts  of  crystallisol  nitrate 
of  silver  to  1CK)  parts  of  distilled  water.  If  the  solution  is 
not  perfectlj'  clear,  it  should  be  filtered. 

Q.  IIow  IS  the  paper  to  be  seneitised  in  the  bath  ? 

.1.  By  being  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  so  as  to 
bring  the  side  already  prepared  with  the  chloride  in  imme- 
diate contact  vith  the  liquid.  Three  or  four  minutes  is  the 
usual  time  necessary  for  sensitising  the  paper,  after  which  it 
must  bo  carefnlly  removed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

(To  be  e&ntiaued.) 


ComsiJoiibcnct. 

PIIOTOORAPIIS  AND  TUB  "itUOK  POST." 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  1*iiotogiiaphic  Nkws." 

Sir, — We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transmission  of  photographs  by  post.  As  tbe 
question  is  one  of  importance  to  publishing  houses  similar  to 
our  own,  welioijo  tliat  you  will  use  your  influence  in  procur- 
ing for  photographers,  and  photographic  publishers,  equal 
rights  with  those  of  book  publishers. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  now  for  some  time,  indeed  ever 
ainee  the  introduction  of  that  great  pubUo  boon,  the  "  book 
post,"  of  sending  photographs  to  our  customers  hy  that 
means,  not  only  iu  Ennand  but  on  tiie  ContiDait.  Wo 
were  wdl  aware  that  if  the  ends  of  the  piuoel  were  cloBed 
that  it  would  be  charged  for  by  letter  postage,  and  that  if 
the  parcels  were  not  prepaid  they  would  be  returned  to  the 
sender.  Very  recently  we  sent  into  Switzerland  two  photo- 
graphs, the  Value  of  which  was  about  ten  shillhigs.  Tbe 
;xircel  was  done  up  iu  the  usual  manner  on  a  •roller,  and 
within  tbe  regulation  ■size,  and  then  po6t«3.  Byanorer- 
siglit,  however,  our  clerk  made  a  mistake  in  the  postal 
cliargea,  and  put  too  few  stamps  on.  Thi  consequence  was 
that,  when  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addreesed  received  it, 
there  was  a  charge  of  nearly  tico  poundu  sterling  on  it ;  the 
authorities  at  the  poet-office  having  charged  for  it  by  Utter 
postage.  The  party  pud  tliis  excessive  charge,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  us.  We  made  every  inquiry  and  tiien  addrei«cd 
a  letter  to  Mr.Kowland  I  [ill,  tlie  ee^etaxj  of  the  poet-oflice, 
inclosing  the  wrapper  (which  had  been  returned  to  us)  of 
the  ptu-cel,  and  asking  for  an  inquiry  and  explanation.  In 
the  coui-se  of  a  few  days  we  received  an  official  communica- 
tion stating  that  every  inquiry  had  been  made;  and  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  charging  so  excessively  was  because  the 
full  postage  was  not  paid ;  the  other  waa  tliAt  '■"■photographs 
ii'cre  not  books,"  and  as  a  consequence  could  not  be  sent 
under  the  "  book-poat  regulation."  Having  stated  iu  as 
i\',\Y  words  as  possible  our  caag — one  which  will  no  doubt 
iuitonish  mauy  publishers — we  ask  you  to  use  your  ^wwer- 
ful  influeucti  in  having  this  matter  set  riglit. 

We  incloee  you  the  official  communication  in  which  the 
post-office  authorities  made  the  above  startling  announce- 
ment, and  remain,  your  obedient  servants, 

A  London  Fibm. 


To  the  Ediior  fv/"THF:  FiiOToaRAPmc  News." 
.Sib, — A  friend  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  tliat  in  the 
report  of  my    Remarks  on  the  Dry  Collodion  Process," 
in  the  "  Fuotograpuic  Kewb,"  for  February  25,  an 
omiosion  has  been  made  which  renderti  one  sentence  unin- 


teUigible.  The  sentence  in  question  runs  thus — "  The  bath 
I  find  work  the  best  is  maijc  thus:  dissolve  1  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  silver  iu  3  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  1  grain  of  bro- 
mide of  ammonium  previouriy  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
making  up  the  whole  to  9  ounces,  by  the  addition  of  water 
and  i  ounce  of  afarit  of  wine,  and  finally  adding  the 
remaining  ouncee  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.*' 

It  should  be — "  Dissolve  1  ounce  of  nitrate  of  'edlv»  in 
3  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  to  2  ounces  of  this  add  3  grains 
of  iodide  and  1  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  previously  difrolved 
in  a  little  water ;  make  up  tbe  whole  to  0  ounces  by  the 
addition  of  water  and  \  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  filter,  and 
finally  add  the  remaining  ounce  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver." 

By  inserting  the  above  you  will  much  oblige,  yours  truly, 

CiiAi}.  Heiscii. 

Middlesex  Hospital. 


VIEWS  FOn  FIIOTOQRAPnERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  TiiK  Photoqbaphic  News." 

Sir, — The  days  are  lengthening,  and  the  period  of  the 
year  suitable  for  out-door  photo«rapbic  puremtB  is  close  at 
hand,  and  amateurs  will  be  makiug  preparations  to  avail 
themselvee  of  their  occasional  leisure  Saturdays  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  views ;  I  therefore  respectfully  treepaas  ou 
your  space  by  asking  some  of  your  mimerous  correspoudentti 
to  favour  us  with  a  few  additions  to  the  list  ve  arc  aht^^ 
possessed  of  in  No.  4  of  the  "  Photographic  News^^^H 

It  is  desirable  tiiat  they  should  state  the  easiest, 
and  cheapest  mode  of  getting  to  the  localities  the^^^H 
name.    1  would  also  suggest  that  they  distinguisl^^^H 
places  which  arc  ireely  open  to  the  photographer  &oi^^^H 
which  can  only  be  visited  by  special  permission  of  tfl^^ 

Erietor.  lliis  last  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  I  know 
y  experience,  having  last  year  gone  as  far  as  AVarwick, 
priucipallyto  take  views  of  the  castle  and  grounds,  but 
when  I  got  there  I  found  that  although  the  noble  proprietor 
freely  acunitted  the  public  to  see  the  building,  &c.,  he  would 
not  permit  any  unknown  photographer  to  take  views :  and 
not  having  a  "  special  permit,^'  I  had  to  "  ehcw  the  cod  "  of 
disappointment,  which,  however,  I  should  not  like  to  repeat. 
— I  am,  sir,  your  subscribor,  ,  Alex.  XicBOLeuK. 
IIighbury.Ntic  2'ark.  '  * 


DRY  F-fiOC£SSE». 

To  tJie  Editor  of  the  "  Photographic  News." 

Sir, — Now  that  the  summer  campaign  is  about  to  com- 
mence, you  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  all  photographers 
by  telling  us,  in  your  next  number,  which  of  the  various 
dry  or  preserved  processes  you  think  the  best. 

We  have  Taupenot's,  Fothergill's,  Long's,  Hill  Norris's, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "News" 
give  othm,  with  full  details ;  but  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
advise  a  novice  to  try  each  and  all  of  th«Be,  and  then  to 
judge  for  himself. 

The  examination  would  bo  both  tedious  and  expeuHve, 
and  the  best  part  of  the  season  would  be  ova-  before  a  man 
could  decide. 

We  want  you  then  to  tell  us,  from  your  practical 
experience,  which  proceas  you  would  advise  us  to  fbllow,  or 
to  point  out  one  or  two  processes  presenting  a  lair  prospect 
of  success. 

I  have,  inyfielf,  tried  many  of  these  dry  processes,  but  all 
were  failures,  or  bo  nearly  so,  that  I  abandoned  tliem  .ia 
despair;  still  every  writer  vaunts  some  new  process,  ^nd 
surely  all  cannot  be  false  witnesses;  there  must  be  some 
basis  for  their  testimony,  even  though  the  results  may  ho 
exaggerated. 

For  myself,  I  should  only  require  some  process  by  which  I 
may  prepare  a  few  plates  at  night,  expose  next  day,  and 
develop,  fix,  &c.  &c.,  on  vetuming  home  same  evening.  I 
dou't  want  the  plates  to  keep  longer  tiytn — say  24  or  fit* 
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Koun :  and  if,  in  your  next  number,  you  mli  say  which  I 
Bhoold  try,  yiitk  full  details,  and,  porticulckrly,  the  average 
length  of  exposure,  I  should  feci  you  hod  dono  me  a  great 
service. — Yonrs,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  M.  il.  I>; 

[We  hare  seen  excoUent  plctuns  taken  by  all  the  dry 
procesaea,  and,  in  the  hands  of  experienced  mtuupnlatoni,* 
it  wonld  be  very  difficult  to  decide  which  gave  the  best 
TSBiilts.  With  a  beginner,  however,  the  caae  is  di^ent, 
and,  in  deciding  upon  one  of  the  dry  proceteee  the 
choice  should  rather  fall  u]X)n  that  which  gave  the  most 
promise  of  gootl  average  results,  than  upon  one  which,  while 
it  might  be  capable  of  something  superior  in.  experienced 
hands,  would  be  likely  to  act  with  Uttlo  uniformity  in  the 
hands  of  a  bMfinner.  Judging  from  our  own  experience, 
which  we  put  forth  with  the  more  confidence  as  it  seems  to 
be  generally  corroborated  by  that  of  others,  we  are  inclined 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  coUodio-albumen  (Taupenot's) 
process.  We  admit  that  there  arc  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  the  amateur  is  likely  to  meet  with  uniform 
auccesB,  but  thaie  are  not  greater  than  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered iu  the  commencement  of  any  new  study ,  and,  when 
conquered,  the  learner  will  be  in  possession  of,  in  our 
opinion,  the  least  fickle  of  idl  the  dry  processes.  In  our 
pasea  will  be  found  several  iux»antB  of  thia  proceas,  each 
alike  in  the  main,  but  differing  in  detail ;  we  will  not 
pretend  to  decide  betweeoi  the  respective  merits  of  these, 
09  they  are  UDimportontin  the  hands  of  ab^nner,  andare 
for  the  most  part  only  triSiog  modifications  which  may  hi 
ascfiilly  adopted  as  experience  in  working  the  process  is 
gained. — Ed.] 

rA<!K8  ynoM  thk  note-book  of  a  tuavkllixc 

I'lIOTOURAl'lIKH. 

The  next  place  at  which  I  stopped,  after  leaving  (Iheut,  was 
Termonde;  better  known  to  English  readers,  pLThaps,  as 
Dendenuonde;  so  called  from  ita  situation  bcmg  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Uender,  where  that  river  enters  the 
Scheldt.  Here  it  was  that  the  weU-rememben»l,  kind- 
heaxted.  Uncle  Tol^  wa^  engaged  in  the  wet  trenches  when 
the  town  was  besieged  by  the  English,  under  Marlborough, 
in  1706 ;  which  troiches,  but  for  a  fortunate  drought  which 
prevailed  for  some  weeks,  would  have  been  a  very  great  deal 
wetter  than  they  were :  for  the  whole  surrounding  country 
could,  at  that  time,  be  laid  under  water  by  opening  the 
sluices ;  and  they  tell  you  that  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
at  present ;  but  the  probable  consequences  of  such  an  act 
'fvould,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  good  deal  more  usurious  to  the 
inhabitants  than  if  they  were  to  suffer  a  hostile  army  to  take 
possession  of  the  {ilacc. 

This  town  is  very  old  indeed,  but  it  is  of  no  great  size,  and 
offers  comparatively  few  objects  worth  illustrating.  I  was 
induced  to  visit  it  from  recollections  of  Uncle  Toby,  but  I 
found  that  having  arrived  there  from  Ghent — from  which  it  is 
only  aboQt  twenty  miles  distant — rather  early  in  the  morning, 
I  wii».ablc  to  sec  cv^'rythiug  about  the  place,  get  several 
n-'gatives,  and  loiivu  the  folkwing  afternoon.  The  first 
place  I  visited  in  the  town  was  the  church  of  ITotre 
Dame ;  which  is  said,  J  don't  know  how  truly,  to  be  the 
oldest  building  iu  the  place.  It  has  au  octagon  tower,  and 
is  only  worth  taking  oii  account  of  the  aasociations  I  have 
referred  to ;  for  it  potacdses  very  little  architectural  beauty. 
It  contains  two  or  lliree  pictures  by  Vandyke,  and  some 
others  by  painters  of  leas  cwebrity.  They  ?till  sliow  you  the 
house  where  Ten iers  hved:  but  it  would  give  nuthing  of  a 
picture,  and  I  did  not  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
painter  of  dirty,  booring  putch  boors,  to  take  a  photograph 
of  his  residence  out  of  regard  for  his  memory.  I  found  two 
or  three  views  of  the  fortifications  worth  reproducing,  as  well 
as  of  the  town  itsdf,  inoluding  a  portion  of  the  river  ;  but 
the  photographer  need  not  be  long  in  dedwlijig  what  pictures 
he  will  takn,  as  the  points  of  view  are  not  fan  apart. 

MalineS'Ol&ra  a  good  many  mora  ol^ectft  interest  than 
Termonde.  It  is  a  much  larger  place  too,  its  population 
being,  at  least,  three  times  as  great.  This  is  tba^acewheire 


the  celebrated  !Mech]in  lace  is  manufactured,  a  fact  of  which 
any  photographer  who  may  haepen  to  take  a  wife  with  him 
is  quite  certain  when  there  to  be  reminded.  .The  town  is  a 
very  picturesque  one,  and  presents  a  great  many  views  which 
are  well  worth  preserving ;  apart  from  the  particular  build- 
ing of  which  one  takes  a  picture  almost  as  a  matter  of  cooxse. 

In  what  is  termed  the  Grande  Place  there  are  several  old 
buildings,  two  or  three  of  which  arc  worth  taking  sep^tdy ; 
and  the  four  sides  of  the  Place  yield  as  many  very  good  pic- 
tures. The  cathedral  which,  as  is  the  case  in  most  Flemish 
cities,  is  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  place,  abuts  on  one 
side  of  this  Place.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Riimbold,  and  is  some- 
thing more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  The  tower  has 
never  been  finished,  but,  nevertheless,  its  height  is  very  great, 
being  but  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  cross  on  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  though  it  is  very  far  from  the  height  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  raise  it,  viz.,  640  feet.  While  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  money  ^ent  in  building  this 
cathedral  was  well  spent ;  yet  the  manner  of  obtaining  it 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  immoral,  it  having  been 
derived  from  the  salo  of  indulgences. 

The  interior  is  laige ;  and,  like  most  Flemish  eharcfaesthat 
I  have  visited,  is  sufficiently  well  lighted  to  liable  a  photo- 
graph to  be  taken  without,  difficulty.  The  puljAt,  whidi  is 
very  well  carved,  and  represents  the  convrasion  of  St.  Paul, 
forms  a  very  good  sulgect  for  a  picture,  together  witii  the 
high  altar.  There  arc  numerous  chapels  round  the  biulding, 
but  none  of  them  possess  any  object  which  renders  it  worfli 
while  taking  a  photograph,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  con- 
tain numerous  paintings  which  are  both  interesting  and 
curious,  depicting  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Kumboid,  This 
church  also  contains  a  painting  by  Vandyke,  the  subject  of 
which  is  "The  Crucifixion,"  and  wliich  ia  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  that  artist  ever  painted.  Another  church, 
that  of  Notre  Dame,  is  a  much  smaller  building.  It  owed 
its  origin  to  a  statue  c£  the  Virgin  which  ran  aground  on  the 
spot  where  it  stands ;  vhich  image  was  said  to  have  floated 
ap  the  stream ;  and  was,  subsequently,  engaged  iu  the 
performance  of  cores  c£  all  sorts  of  complaintH.  Its 
end  was  a  violent  one,  for  the  army  of  the  confednates, 
under  Oliver  Temple,  smashed  it  when  they  captured 
the  city.  This  church  of  Notre  Dame  most  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  same  naiad  containing  the 
beautifiU  picture,  by  Rubens,  of  the  ^Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes.  For  this  painting,  with  seven  smaller  pictures 
which  surrounded  it,  three  of  whicl)  are  said  to  have  been 
ctyried  oil'  by  theFrench,  Rubens  received  1,000  florins,  and 
was  only  ten  days  in  painting  them.  It  is  rather  curious, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  authorities  who  paid  him  esti- 
mated tlie  value  of  his  paintings  by  the  time  it  occupied  him 
to  paint  them;  for  we  find  that  for  the  painting  by  tlu; 
same  artist  of  The  Adination  of  the  SJagi,  which  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  seven  other  rather  insignificant  paint- 
ings, he  was  paid  1,800  florins,  tba  work  having  occupied 
him  eighteen  days ;  that  is,  as  in  the  former  ease,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  florins  a  day.  Part  of  the  chiteau  inhabited 
by  this  celebrated  artist,  a  painting  of  which,  by  himself, 
hangs  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  still  standing,  and  is  easily 
got  at  firom  Malines.  I  intended  to  take  a  photograph  of  it, 
and  drove  from  Alaiincs  with  that  intention  ;  but  just  before 
I  got  there,  the  rain  came  do^vn  in  a  thick  drizzling  form, 
wWch  forced  me  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  drove  on  to  Vilvorde, 
which  is  a  much  better  place  than  Malines. 

\'iIvorde  is  a  miserably  dull  place,  and  I  fancy  very  few 
Englishmen  visit  it  except  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
internal  arraogcments  of  prisons,  and  who  come  here  to  in- 
spect the  Penitentiary,  an  enormous  prison,  which  has  fur- 
nished models  for  others  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Close  by  this  prison,  Tindal,  the  first  who  translated  the  Bible 
into  EngUsh,  was  strangled  and  then  burnt.  The  church 
has  some  beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  which  are  very  well 
wor^  copying  when  one  has  ^enty  of  time,  but  otherwise 
one  would  hwdly  feel  diqiosed  to  unpack  £^the  mere 
of  obtaining  these.  ^.^.^.^^^  Gd&tgfe 
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Fhotoobapuy  as  an  Adtbbtisiko  Mbdiuh.— It  is  not 
an  nniuual  thing  to  meet,  in  the  courae  of  one's  perambulations, 
with  photography  aa  an  advertiaiug  'medium.  It  aeems  to  be 
an  especial  resort  now  of  showmen  and  theatrical  characters. 
The  great  authority  on  the  subject  of  lulTertising — Mr.  Phineas 
T.  Bamum,  with  his  usual  astuteness,  has  called  it  into  requisi- 
tion aa  a  means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  his  ezhibinons. 
For  instance,  he  it  at  present  exhibiting  the  renowned  Tom 
Thumb,  who  created  audi  a  Jkror  some  years  a^.  When  this 
diminutive  specimen  of  huiaanity  was  first  exhibited  he  had  to 
be  content  with  lithographic  and  wood*engraved  portraits, 
Hhowing  how  little  he  was  when  compared  to  a  life-guardsman. 
But,  now  that  he  has  agmn  appeared  on  the  pubUo  stage,  ho 
has  his  portrait  taken  from  life,  alongside  of  a  real  life-guards- 
man. We  have  nude  inquiries  as  to  the  result  of  these  photo- 
graphic advertisements,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  much 
surpass  the  old  method  of  advertising  by  lithographs,  which, 
however  well  executed,  left  only  tbe  impression  on  the  public 
mind  of  an  ideal ;  whereas,  by  having  photographs  taken,  they 
see  the  real,  knowing  full  well  that  in  a  photograph  there  is  no 
room  for  any  of  those  little  tricks  which  the  lithographer  can  so 
easily  put  into  a  lithograph.  Mr.  Barnum,  however,  is  not  the 
only  showmanwhoBvails  himself  of  the  resources  of  photography. 
Aa  we  pasted  St.  Sbtrtin's  Hall,  to  Long  Acre,  the  other  day, 
oar  attention  was  attracted  by  another  photographic  advertise- 
ment, that  of  an  actor  who  has  some  disfwut  resMoblanoe  to 
portraits  of  Shakespeare,  and  who,  therefore,  has  taken  to  the 
peculiar  dress  in  which  Shakespeare  was  suj^tosed  to  attire 
himself,  that  is,  if  sculptors  render  the  clothing  of  the  bard 
correctly  when  they  chisel  out  a  statfle.  We  coiild  not  help 
^ughiug  at  the  idea,  as  we  inspected  the  precious  picture  of  a 
man  wi&  a  bint  resemblance  to,  and  trying  very  hurd  to  look 
like,  Shakespeare.  The  model  which  he  evidently  had  been 
studying,  was  one  of  those  extremely  cheap  plaster  casts,  painted 
black,  and  slightly  bronzed.  The  picture  altogether  was  wlut 
may  be  termed  richly  ludicrous.  The  advantage  which  we  eaw  in 
this  photographic  advertisement  was,  that  it  dispelled  all  those 
poetic  and  sentimental  ideas  which  a  litht^rapher  would  have 
been  certain  to  have  introduced.  Mr,  and  Mro.  Howard  Paul,  in 
their  entertunment  entitled  "  Patch  Work,"  have  also  several 
photographic  advertisements,  which  generajlv  seem  to  attract 
attention  ;  while  i^T.  W.  S.  Woodin  has  had  his  entertainment 
put  into  the  stereoscope.  Lastly,  though  not  leas^  we  see  that 
SS.T.  Spurgeon  allows  himself  and  his  lady  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
stereoec6pe ;  but  whether  it  is  with  a  similar  object  to  those 
above  alluded  to,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Wood  Enobating. — In  a  recent  article  on  the  application  of 
photognqihy  to  engravings  on  wood,  we  referred  to  the  lUus- 
trated  London  Iftwt,  as  an  example  of  the  importance  of  any 
improved  method  of  transferring  designs  to  the  wood  block. 
We  selected  the  newspaper  in  question  as  ui  example  on  account 
of  ita  being  unrivaUed  in  the  beauty  of  its  designs  and 
its  enormous  oirculation,  which  rendered  it  probable  that 
most  of  our  readers  had  seen  it.  To  give  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  paper  employs  the  art  of  wood 
engraving,  we  may  state  that  a  reference  to  the  list  published 
shows  that  in  the  two  volumes  of  last  year  there  were  no  less 
than  1328  engravings,  bende  S2  luge  pictures  printed  in 
colours.  If  we  assume  that  «Bch  of  these  engravings  covered 
on  the  average  a  superficial  area  of  oxty-fonr  square  inches. 
Out  will  give  no  less  than  84,672  square  inchesj  or  588  square 
feet  of  engraved  wood  block. 


THE  8TEBKOSGOPE. 

tet,— As  you  had  an  article  <m  stenoioopeB  in  a  late 
onSiber  of  your  paper,  perhaps  the  following  may  not  be 
uninterrating  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers. 

Take  an  ordinary  stereogram  in  the  hand,  by  the  bottom, 
at  the  division  between  the  two  pictures.  the  eyes  upon 
a  distant  object :  the  axes  of  tne  eyes  are  then  virtually 
paialleL  Interpoee.  the  sHde  before  tbhe  ^ee  at  a  distance  of 
ten  inches,  more  or  leai-(tliat  being  tin  recognised  average 


distance  of  distinct  vision,  but  it  must  vary  for  different 
eyes).  Great  care  must  bie  taken  not  to  allow  the  pontion 
of  tne  eyes  to  change.  Three  pictorea  will  now  be  seen,  tJiu 
centre  one  of  which  is  stereoscopic. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  the  distance  between  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  not  being  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two  pictures.  This  may  be  overoome 
by  holding  the  slide  obliquely,  so  that  the  pictures  are  virtu- 
ally the  right  distuice  apart ;  and  the  fact  of  one  {ucture 
being  nearer  than  the  other  is  of  no  craseqaence.  When 
the  centre  pcture  appears,  turn  the  slide  slowly  till  its  plaite 
is  parallel  to  the  eyea.  The  centre  picture  vill  then  appear 
perfect. 

The  pupils  of  my  eyes  are  only  2^  inches  apart,  and  the 
average  custance  between  two  corresponding  pt^ts  oi  the 
pictui«8  of  a  slide  is  3  inches.  I  found  itdimcalt  at  first  to 
prevent  the  axes  of  the  eyes  from  conveiving  to  a  point  in 
tbe  plane  of  the  slide,  and  to  keep  them  mvergiug,  so  that 
each  eye  should  look  at  the  picture  opposite  to  it.  2fo  doubt 
a  |>er&on  whose  eyes  are  wide  apart  would  not  experience 
this  difficulty. 

If  this  proves  nothing  else,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  cou- 
firmation  of  the  fact  that  the  distinct  images  formed  upon 
the  two  retinas  (even  without  tbe  assistance  of  lenses,  as  in 
the  Btereosoope)  produce  imly  one  perfect  image  upon  the 
mind.    X.  P.  K. 

IHPKOVKD  VLAXte  BOX. 

Sir, — I  herewith  inclose  a  diagram  and  desciiptiou  of  an 
improrement  in  the  form  of  plate-box  in  ^[eneral  use.  It  is 
the  result  of  nnmerouB  endeavours  to  obviate  the  abramon  of 
the  collodion  film,  produced  by  the  sliding  action,  necessaiy 
for  the  introduction  or  removal  of  a  plate  under  the  old 
system. 

A  really  good  negative  is  not  so  eamly  obtainable  as  some 
theorists  would  suppose,  and  itspreservation,when  produced, 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  That  the  usual  construction  of 
glass-box  is  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  has  been  universally 
admitted,  and  for  my  own  part,  I  remember  carrying  some 
negatives,  during  tbe  wint^,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  at 
the  expense  of  renumbed  fingers  and  frozen  fiimB,  rather 
than  trust  the  same  to  the  "tender  mercies  "of  the  plate- 
hox. 


Of  course,  vamuh  is  a  great  protection :  but  it  is  often 
impoesiUe,  and  always  inconvenient,  to  varnish  upon  the 
^t ;  even  were  tbe  use  of  those  apotogies  for  vaniish — 
applicaUe  without  heat— a  matter  of  f6^(^a^|^I^J^i^  By 
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the  usSf  however,  of  the  BimplB  modification  of  box  I  now 
deacribe,  plates  may  be  placed  in  the  cells  immediately  after 
the  last  waahing,  thua  securing  them  from  riak  of  dost, 
breakage,  &c.,  and,  altboagh  subjected  to  tolerably  rough 
carriage,  will  remain  amDjiired. 

A  plate-box  A,  of  the  ordinary  deaeription,  ia  procured  or 
conatraeted.  It  should  be  an  inch  or  so  larger  in  height 
and  width  than  the  largest  plate  wiahed  for  manipulation, 
and  witii  a  small  increaae  of  breadtli  in  the  grooves.  A 
alight  bat  strong  carrier  a,  of  some  suitable  material — 
ptpier-maeli^  would  answo*  admiral^,  but  wood  will  do— ia 
then  made  to  fit  easily  into  the  first  pair  of  groores — a  sftni- 
lar  one  for  the  becond  pair,  and  so  on  nntil  the  number  be 
completed.  At  the  inno-  comers  of  each  carrier,  short  pieces 
of  silvered  wire  are  inserted  diagonally  b  ft,  against  which 
the  face  of  the  plate  rests.  Upon  the  opposite  udes  to  tiiese, 
a  Uiin  strip  at  a  flexible  substance  (steel,  zinc,  or  tin,  for 
instance)  is  secured  at  one  end  a  small  screw  e,  upon 
which  it  moves  as  a  centre.  The  middle  portion  of  this  piece 
ahoutd  be  bent  inwards,  that  when  pressed  within  the  detent 
d,  a  gentle  pressure  may  be  exerted  upon  the  back  of  the 
glass.  Should  the  operator  wish  to  employ  smaller  plates 
than  usual,  carriers  nesting  within  the  principal  ones  would 
supply  this  desideratum. 

In  the  practiceof  the  dry  collodion,  a  dark  box  constructed 
upon  thia  plan  would  probably  be  advantageous,  as,  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  dark  slide  to  the  set  of  frames,  an  injury  to 
the  senaitire  sur&ce  wonld  be  difficult,  no  isolation  of  the 
plate  bong  requisite.  Edphos. 

Skeeptcombe.  

WATKHTBOOFINa  CAUCX),  &C. 

Sib, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  reonpt  to  "  Ope 
in  the  North,"  and  other  cocTeBpondeata^  ibr  wateipnx>flug 
calico,  oanvas,  &c.,  for  portable  tents,  ftc.  I  speak  from 
expenenee,  viz.: — 


CaatOe  totp ... 
SlBtnied  water 


1  ounce. 
1  gallon. 


B^l  80  minutes ;  skim.  When  oold,  place  in  it  the  calico 
or  canvas  to  be  waterproofed  the  spac»of  2-1  hotin,  then 
hang  np  to  drip  on  a  Une.  When  half  dry,  again  soak  fcv 
3^  boors  in  the  following  solntion : — 

Alum    6  ounces. 

Sugar  of  lead    4  ., 

DiBtnied  water    4  gallonif. 

A»un  hang  up  to  dry  on  a  Kne ;  don't  wring  it. 

This  process  entirely  destroys  the  capillary  attraction  in 
the  fibroi  and  threads  of  the  calico  or  canvas,  and  the  rain 
or  wet  runa  off  the  surface  (if  strained  tight)  without  lodging 
or  penetrating  tfarouffh  the  material.  The  solntion  has  no 
effect  in  chanjpng  we  colour  or  texture  of  the  material 
imniereed. 

Sugar  of  lead  being  a  powerful  poison,  great  caution  ia 
required.  Tim  ia  particiuarly  applicable  to  the  cheap  tent 
invented  ty  Mr.  H.  Doabledqr,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

H.  Beluni. 

[We  ahall  be  glad  to  hear  further  particulars  about  the 
new  varnishes,  as  well  as  the  other  pants  touched  upon  in 
OUT  00ReB{K>ndent'8  intmstang  letter. — ^Ed.] 


such  I  address  myself.  Go  to  the  nearest  tinman  and  buy 
for  lOd.  a  common  oil  can,  capable  of  containing— say  two 
quarts;  get  also  some  4,  5,  or  6  feet  of  ^  inch  "tinned" 
pipe,  together  with  a  piece  3  or  4  inches  in  Imgth,  and  of 
a  size  so  much  smaller,  that  it  may  readify  pass  into  the 
longer  tube.  Insert  the  shorter  tube  into  and  through  the 
cork  or  bung  that  fits  the  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  fill  the  can 
three-parta  iull  with  water,  and  wiUi  a  pa<iing  of  tow  or  rag 
faaten  the  bung  into  it«  place,  and  put  your  "  boiler"  on  the 
fire.  Now,  let  ua  prepare  the  "  condenaing  apparatus a 
pailful  of  cold  water,  and  an  empty  seltzer  water  bottle,  tied 
by  its  handle  to  the  inside  of  the  pail.  Bring  them  to  the 
hearth.  The  steam  rises  through  the  little  tube ;  fit  one 
end  of  the  longer  tube  over  it,  and  the  other  into  the  neck 
of  .the  seltier  water  bottle,  and  the  work  of  distillation  goes 
on  without  requiring  any  superintendence,  and  one  is 
enabled,  in  the  course  of  a  short  evening,  to  obtain  as  much 
distalled  watn  as  is  requisite  for  a  long  period  of  active  wturk. 

The  can,  if  made  on  purpose,  mi^t  answer  better  with 
less  height  and.  greater  evaporatii^  sur&ce.  The  hmger 
tube  is  flexible,  and  after  its  junction  wilJi  the  chimney  b 
allowed  to  rise  a  bit  before  it  ia  bent  down  to  the  pail.  I  tie 
the  bottle  to  steady  it ;  the  long  pipe  may  need  some  suppcnt 
from  a  chair- back  or  otherwise.  Time  wiU  be  gained  l^' 
keeping  up  the  supply  in  the  "  boiler"  by  the  heated  water 
fix>m  the  condenser,  which  will,  in  its  tnm,  be  advantageondy 
changed  for  cold.  D.  ' 

CARBYIxa  PYHOGALLIC  ACID  IN  PAPER. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  take  a  journey  with  camera,  &c.,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  I  should  carry  my 
Pfrogallic  acid  put  up  in  little  paper  packets  to  mix  with 
water  for  development.  I  have  often  noticed  when  bnying 
it  that  the  paper  is  very  greasy :  now,  I  wish  to  know  if  the 
add  loses  any  of  its  strength  (h^  greacdng  the  paper)  or  is  it 
perfectly  fit  for  use?  By  giving  me  an  answer,  through 
yonr  valuable  journal,  you  would  greatly  oblige  an  amateur. 

B.  Harrinoion. 

[Pynwallic  acid  commonicates  a  dark  opaqoe  stain  to 
I»per  which  has  been  in  contact  with  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  we  have  not  found  that  it  thereby  loses  an^  of  its 
properties.  We  always  keep  pyrogallic  acid  done  ap  in  little 
pa^  pockets  of  3  grains  each,  thus  saving  the  ^nble  of 
weighiug  it  out  each  time  a  fresh  quantity  of  developing 
solution  is  wanted,  and  we  have  never  noticed  any  incon- 
venienoe  attending  tiiis  plan. — Ed.] 


SniPLE  BTILL  FOn  PBEFAUISa  DISTOXBD  WATER. 

Sir, — There  are  some  who  may  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  distil  water  for  tbemselveB,  when  it  con  be  procured 
in  most  towns  as  low  aa  sixpence  per  gallon.  Thare  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  who  know  that  much  of  the  distilled 
water  of  the  sltops  is  but  the  condensed  steam  of  some  engine, 
contaminated  by  the  lubricating  grease,  or  by  the  furred  and 
Ibnl  pipes  through  which  it  runs.  These  will  not  grudge  time, 
tremble,  and  expense  in  getting  a  home-made  supply  of  "  the 
genuine  article."  Among  tMse  latt^  there  will  bo  not  a 
&w  glad  to  avail  themselveB  of  a  simple,  economical,  and  yet 
cflfectnal  mode  d  obtaining  the  ol^ect  of  their  desire.  To 


POBTABLE  STAND  FOR  A  DEVELOPING  BOX. 

Sir, — ^Again  trespaanng  on  yonr  valuable  space,  I  wish 
to  k|iow  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondenta  can  stiggfpt  .a 
firm  stand  on  which  to  place  a  developing  box  when  in  the 
open  air.  I  have  beeu  using  a  small  box,  and  then  placed 
it  on  my  camera  stand,  which,  although  firm  enough  with  a 
small  body  like  a  camera  on  it,  vibrates  with  the  box.  I 
have  now  been  making  a  larger  developing  box,  and  require 
"  a  atrortg^  portable  stand"  on  whkib  to  place  it,  something 
that  can  if  poemble  be  packed  inside  the  box.  If  you  or  any 
of  your  sabscriberB  can  enggest  something  of  tUu  sort,  I  think 
th^  will  have  conferred  on  out-door  photographm  a  great 
boon.  P.  F.  P. 

FENETBATIKO  VARNISH. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  a  recent  correspondent,  I  can  infimn 
him  that  I  have  found  the  following  beat  for  a  penetrating 
varnish  for  alabastrine  portraits : — 

Mastic  varnish  prepared  for  artista      ...       11  ounce. 
Spirits  of  tiirpentino    |  „ 

The  ^lasa  to  be  warmed  before  applying  the  varnish,  and 
the  picture  afterwards  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  room ;  the 
varnish  will  then  set  in  a  few  lioig^^gm^yji9^..^G}.'^\v^  ^ 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

liipHot'ED  Dipper. — C.  D.  asks  if  any  improvemenl  lias  been 
iii:idp  on  the  usual-shaped  glaxs  dipiier,  as  in  hi:<  hand?'  thix  in-^tni- 
ment  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  an  ex|iensive 

Slaas  bath.  I<ake  Price,  in  hia  Photography,  has 
escribed  a  ven*  excellent  contrivance,  b^which 
all  similar  accidents  may  be  avoided.  Take  a 
Iiiei^o  of  pure  silver  wire,  about  three  times  as  lonp 
&x  the  biith  is  high,  and  bend  it  into  the  &\^&\^  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  wire  ahould  be  riveted  to- 
gether at  the  upper  end.  The  n«lv«nta((e»  of  thw 
are  numerous;  it  is  not  liable  to  break,  either 
when  in  use  or  in  packing  or  unpacking  for  a 
journey.  The  metal  falling  on  the  bottom  of  the 
iMith  is'  nut  so  liable  to  ilo  any  injury,  ami  if  the 
Iwb  Bunporting  points  at  the  bottom  are  made 
tolernblv  wide,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  plate 
kl  I,    alipping'  off,  neither  will  it  adhere  so  obstinately 

I    as  ia  frequently  the  caite  when  a  gla^  dipper  is 
^^Jf  uacd.    It  must' of  counie  be  kept  ^-ery  clean,  and 

^^.-j.  il  should  on  no  account  be  made  of  alloyed  silver,  but 
■  the  perfectly  pnre  metal. 
GAi:i.n;  Acid  in  thk  NitIiate  Bath. — X.  tiallic  acid  has  been 
recommended  in  small  quantities  as  an  addition  to  the  nitrate  bath 
for  collodion  negatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  and,  subsequently,  by  M. 
Gaudin.  A  few  grains  to  an  «  or  10  ounce  bath,  with  the  addition 
of  a  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  are  said  to  produce  an  cxlra- 
orilinarv  rnpidity;  the  image  being  frequently  visible  ns  soon 
as  the'  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  camera,  and  the  devclop- 
mmt  continuing  without  further  application  of  a  reducing  agent. 
We  have,  however,  new  tried  it  ourselves,  and  should  advise 
our  readers  not  to  commence  with  too  large  a  quantity  of 
"bath,"  aa  the  chances  are  much  in  favour  of  the  whole  being 
irretrievably  spoilt. 

Solid  Dkvelopino  MiXTruE. — Friday.  A  correspondent  inform* 
ns  that  he  lias  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
mixture  of  4  ounces  of  dry  fwhite)  protosulphatc  of  iron  and  1  ounce 
of  bisulphate  of  potas«a  for  rteveloprng  colloilion  |)ictures,  A  drachm 
dissolved  in  1  ounce  of  water  makes  a  very  excellent  developing 
solution.  Our  correspondent  states  that  he  keeps  it  ready  mixed  in 
i-ounce  packets ;  anil  when  required  for  use  he  lias  merely  to  empty 
«  paper  mto  his  {i  ounce)  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  water.  The 
.-idvantngcs  of  having  a  portable  mixture  tor  this  purjiosc,  which 
niav  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  weighed  packets,  are  very  great,  as 
anything  which  tends  to  substitute  a  dry  solid  such  as  bisul]>hate  of 
poiassa  for  a  liquid  acid  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  boon  to  itinerant 
pliotogrnnhcrs,  SVe  are  not  of-  opinion  that  our  correspondent's 
mixture  is  the  most  auiuble  for  negatives,  however  it  might  be  for 
imsitives :  proliably,  for  the  fonner  purpose,  a  mixture  of  p^rogallic 
iu;id  and  a  solid  organic  acid  would  be  preferable;  citric  acid,  in  our 
hands,  has  not  fulfilled  all  that  we  once  anticipated  from  it ;  but 
probaljly  a  few  experiments  would  soon  be  rewarded  bv  the  discovery 
of  an  acid  e<iuat,  it  not  superior  to,  acetic  acid.  Mftf.  Davanne  and 
Girard  speak  very  favourably  of  succinic  and  tartaric  acids.  These 
can  eawy  be  obtained,  and  would  be  well  worth  a  trial. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CST"  Some  complaints  Uavlny  been  made  by  our  subscribers  ns  to  the  non- 
receipt  of  the  "moTonnAi'iiic  News,"  llic  puhllshpra  bcR  rEspcctrQlly  to 
notify  ttiat  every  care  U  taken  on  tlieir  part  to  Insure  puiictunl  aiid  correct 
dispatch.  All  complaints  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  Todt  Ollice 
authorities. 

Correspondents  will  And  It  adrant^cous  to  write  their  iignatiircs  in  a  legible 
manner,  otherwise  they  may  have  dURcnlty  In  Idcntlfxlng  the  answcra  to 
tlielr  qneiles. 

Pavl  I'RiTCHAHD  KfT>  Otbeks.— 1.  Cases  for  Undliig  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  PuoTooitAi-Hic  Mews"  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  pub- 
llnliers,  throuprb  the  ordinory  channels,  price  Is.  Gd.,  or  by  post  Is.  M.  2 
A  landscape  leas  of  I&  inch  focus.    8.  Send  a  stamped  and  addressed 

envelope. 

P.  J.  (Oloi^w).— 1.  Where  glacial  acetic  add  li  recommended,  of  eour!<e  it 
Is  not  Dcccsesry  to  add  common  acetic  iiold  aa  n-cll.  tf.  Either  will  do.  it  Is 
onli  a  nutier  of  taste  3.  Negative  developing  solution  should  only  bo 
in.idcin  sitinll  quantities,  as  It  delcHorates  ou  keeping;  positive  solution 
prepared  wltli  Iron  will  keep  much  longer.  3.  The  iilan  you  suggest  hns 
I'rcijuenily  been  recommended;  see  previous  unmbers. 

,1.  A.-  itecelved  with  thanks. 

A.  ]lrN[>F.i;soK.-The  pnblisiiers  will  attend  to  the  first  pnil  of  your  letter. 
1.  n'c  tlo  not  like  the  process  you  name;  the  gelatine  was  pu-cit>ttated. 
■•.  Aiisnercd  in  "  JIuior  Queries."  3.  It  U  a  common  fault,  and  we  do  not 
know  II  ci-rtaui  remedy.  4.  We  liope  soon  to  receive  a  commuuloailon  from 
a  correspond L-i It  ou  the  subject  of  developed  positives. 

W.  IL  \V.~i.  Wc  cannot  give  the  addreas ;  can  you  not  favour  ns  nlth  the 
Iiiformaiion  required?  3.  Promyouracconntyoartentmustbs  an  excellent 
one,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  description  oflL  8.  We  arc  much 
obli^d  for  your  proci-sa  and  will  try  it.  4.  There  Is  oue  difficulty  against 
the  mark  which  you  say  n-Ul  in  future  be  your  tignatore;  it  will  not  admit 
of  being  printed. 

A  StrBscRiBU  (signature  Illegible).— Boll  your  bath  with  a  grain  or  two  of 
cadililum  for  a  few  mlnnles,  then  filter  and  add  a  (^w  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
add.  • 


Stekro.— I.  Ifyon  send  us  a  aUmped  and  addressed  envelope,  we  will  forward 
the  Informawm  required.   We  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  des^pUon  of  the 

ajiparatus  when  )-ou  have  completed  IL  S.  Inquire  at  the  patent  office;  we 
ore  not  able  lo  give  ym  the  infbrmatlon  ^u  require.   Many  similar  con- 
trivances have,  tiowcrer,  been  made  beftm  Jannu^  IBM. 
J.  T.  St  ANT.— Received  wHb  thanks. 

G.  II.  W. — Your  suggestion  will  be  attended  to.  1.  Negatives  produced  Awn 
positives  by  an  intensifying  process  are  not  io  good  as  when  produced  In  tlie 
ordlusry  way.  '2.  Pyn^aUlc  developing  solution  ought  not  to  i>eoome  dis- 
coloured until  it  has  dune  its  work,  and  hilly  brought  out  the  negsti^'e. 

T.  W.—  A  half-plate  portridt  lens  will  not  do  so  well  tor  taking  stereograms  as 
a  quarter-plate  one,  as,  owing  to  the  greater  lvn|,ti)  of  focus,  the  "Acid"  will 
Ik  to  very  llmlteil. 

Zkkktic— Wo  mude  the  only  sujtgeiition  tlint^it  whs  i>o9slblo  for  nt  to  do 
under  the  drcamstanccs ;  as  you  say  that  no  hyposulphite  couhi  have  g« 
into  your  liath,  we  can  olTiir  no  furilier  oplnlou  on  the  matter,  tf  yon'irill 
send  us  some  of  the  black  precipitate,  wc  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  is. 
81ieil-lac  is  Ueaehed  by  chtorine,  lint  It  Is  on  operation  which  conld  not  be 
perfbimed  by  an  amatenr  unless  he  had  a  well-appointed  laboratory. 

A  Voice  p&ok  thk  Naw  WonLi>. — AH  that  Is  known  on  the  subject  of  pbo- 
tog-iyphic  ptigraWng  wiil_be  found  In  ourpages.  The  process,  like  all  otiiera, 
requires  ex|icrience  lo  bu  (TBinod  in  its  manipulations  bcforv  good  pictures 
cau  be  produced,  and  the  liuinemdy  Iwsaiduf  photoliihograpliy-  PiTogalllc 
achl  b  a  better  developiii;:  iiulution  for  negatitcs  tlianprotosiilphate  of  iron: 
It  will  keep  good  for  a  mouth  or  more,  if  cool  and  in  the  dark.  A  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  when  once  In  order,  should  not  change  for  many  luonltis.  If  kept 
In  a  stoppered  glass  bottle  lo  a  dork,  cool  place. 

B.  Hathk.— I.  Add  powdered  perchlorlde  of  mercury  to  hydrochloric  add 
until  no  more  dissolved.  3.  IV  grains  of  carbcmou  of  soda  to  1  drachm  of 
water.  3.  Already  explained  In  our  llm  volume.  4.  We  will  bear  your 
request  In  mind.  fi.  At  most  medical  glass  v.-arehouses. 

J.  Cahn.— Several goodmethodswillbetuundinpreviousnnmbers;  weeaimot 
help  you  to  a  better  one  than  your  own,  uiult  we  know  what  tliat  In 

Staki.ev,  K.  W. — L  The  collodion  must  be  prepared  In  small  quantities  as 
wsTitcil,  as  It  will  not  keep.  3.  Tou  wUl  hat-e  more  chanee  of  getting  a 
qiilcfc  tHCture  by  using  a  fiuye  aperture  to  your  lens. 

P.  X,  Y.— llcccivcd  with  thanks. 

Gr.(t.  CuALii:ii^it. — A  Ki>ectaclc  glass  was  the  one  Inlcnded. 

A  YuL'Nti  I'ui'iL.— The  siae  to  which  plcturcscan  be  enlarged  with  a  qnsrter- 
plate  portrait  comUnaticm  ina  copyliiif  camera  depends  upon  the  length  of 
the  ciiuicr.1.  as  the  size  of  the  enlarged  image  depcnils  emirely  upon  the 
distance  the  screw  la  from  the  lens.  Tlic  focal  length  of  a  quarter-plate 
conibiuatiou  will,  however,  be  ftmnd  too  long  to  make  it  conrenieat  to 
enlarge  a  picture  more  than  three  or  four  diainetere. 

P.  K.  J.— For  a  kinnI  posiilre  developliit.'  sohiiion  see  Vol  L  p.  13;  and  for  a 
vomlsh  suitable  fur  your  purpose,  see  VoL  1  p.  143. 

1.  C.  BvU.— 1.  I'se  a  little  more  Iodising  solution  to  the  collodion  than  Is 
recommended  (perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  as  much),  and  use  a  fifty  grain 
sliver  hath:  in  this  w^y  yuu  will  he  likely  to  get  most  Of  the  dedr«d 
peculiarities.  Wu  cannot  sny  more  on  tite  subject  at  present  uuless  we 
were  to  sec  some  of  the  collodion.  2.  The  great  fault  of  the  devetopiuR 
solution  of  protusuIpliHie  of  iron  and  acetate  of  soda  (Vol.  I.  p.  340)  is  Uint 
it  \t  liable  to  «taln  the  plate.  Try  in  preference  the  oiks  recuinmended  at 
Vol.  I.  p.  ^^s.  3.  Kstreiim  slowness  Is  one  of  the  faults  of  this  muirta 
vaunted  lent. 

M.  C.  1). — Wc  deciileilly  t'ccomuieud  that  which  you  have  ciUed  Ko.  1,  as 
Itciiii;  superior  to  any. 

X.  1'.  K.—Vour  second  valuable  coinmanlcation  is  received  with  thanks,  and 
sh»ll  be  iusetleil  the  first  opportuuity.  Wc  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  further 
Frnni  you  on  these  or  other  subjects. 

K.  it.  E. — Wc  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  description  of  your  camera  box. 
The  tent  seems  an  exccllcut  one  from  the  descriiiii  nL,  and  would  no  doubt 
work  well  In  practice. 

T.  C'LAiiK. — We  shall  be  v\aA  to  be  the  means  of  coiumunicAting  your  Ideas 
on  "J'.idliit,'"  to  the  phoci>graphic  world,  if  they  sccni  to  \x  such  sh  would 
throw  any  now  ligrht  upon  IliU  evil.    'Wliat  yon  slnle  U  very  curious. 

A  KKGur  Mas. — Many  thmiks  for  your  vahiablc  hint;  it  will,  doubtleas, 
prove  [>i'jj;reat  use  to  many  of  our  reaiU-rs.  1.  What  Is  sold  under  the  name 
of '' Uiilintil  coUoiliun."  "  iij'jjfillve  collodion,"  "collodion  for  nexBllvea"  (or 
positivr.j).  \i  virtuiilly  the  Eamc  thin^,  bein^  a  mixture  of  plain  collodion 
[n  solution  ofpyroxylliic  in  alcohol  and  ether)  and  of  iodiiing  lolatlon  (a 
i^oliiiiun,  lu  alcohol.  <if  Iodide  of  potassium  or  some  one  or  more  of  the 
nuiuerouB  anaU)t.'ous  iHxIic.i).  The  |iroiiortli>iis  of  each  of  the  int,Tcdlenta 
ui.iy  vary  between  tolerably  widq  limit.'i,  without  much  oltenUlon  in  the 
prui'cnlcs  of  llic  resulting  mixture;  but  as  some  Utile  skill  aud  care  Is 
rcipiireil  to  iiinkc  n  ):uud  lulkle,  wc  stiould  advise  you.  as  a  beginner,  to 
liurclinsc  It  ready  fur  use,  the  directions  in  the  dltlerent  processes  for 

?reparing  iodised'  collodion  being  Intended  for  ndvaticed  photographer!!, 
'our  bonle  of  "iodised  collodion"  is  ready  lo  bch'iu  work  with;  and  you 
need  not  trouble  yonrsclf  et  preseiil  as  to  the  exact  quaniity  of  iodmc  In  it. 
2.  Tlio  pyro<;nllic  developing  solution  is  to  be  of  Ihc  usual  strength,  as 
recommended  hi  \<A.  L  p.  24.  3,  The  alhurncnwed  paper  you  received  is 
already  prepared  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  albumen  and  chloride  of  sodium 
or  i>rununoiiium,  and  is  rcnily  to  be  floated  on  the  silver  bath.  The  direc- 
tions you  quote,  nicnn,  so  nmiiy  grains  of  chloride  to  the  ounce  of  aibamtn. 
Almost  any  printing  process  may  be  used  with  your  pa]>eT;  try  the  one  at 
Vol.  L  p.  en.  with  the  luniicr  exjdanailons  given  lo  our  present  uumber. 
Commuuicstions  declined  »viththauks: — 0.  S,— A.  B.  C.—Phota— Alexandria 
(«l  gnu  lure  illegible) 

The  hifunnaikiu  reiiuircd  by  the  foliowin?:  corre;pondcnle  Is  cither  such  U 
wc  nrc  miahle  to  give,  or  it  has  aiipcared  In  recent  numbers  of  the 
"ruoTOCr.Ai'illc  Xkivh;"  — P.  G.— I'osiiivc— 0.  C-  L.  Y.  U.-Jabei.— 

G.  C  11. — A  Very  Young  rholographer  I'l.ilo.— A  I'lauo  Forte  Waker. — 

U.  .S,  M.— (:h,ilk"(No).— Sloriihnnon. 

IsTvrK:-S.  MaddUon.  — A  Was-paper  Hnii.-T.  Beta.  — 11.  BcUlnL  — 
A.  B.— John  Rowlinaoo.— CvAiiide.— A.  Heiidcison.— Soffiestor.— P.— 
W.  J.  W  n.-F.  K  E,-Gco.  Dunn.- J.  J.  H. 


On  account  of  the  Immense  nrnnbar  of  Important  letters  we  receive,  we  cannot 
promise  Immediate  answen  to  qiieTlet  of  no  genenl  InteresL 


*a*  AU  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  ftlr.Caoouta,  core 
of  Messrs.  Cabsell,  FEirBn,  attd^.CUiJ^iii,,  La,  Belle  Sanvago  Yttd.  Private 
letters  for  the  Editor,  if  addivH^^ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  THE  BOOK  POST. 
OuB  readers  will  remember  that  ve  last  week  puldiahed  a 
letter  from  London  ^trfn,"oomidaiiuiig  of  a  charge  made 
by  the  Fost-offioe.  The  firm  in  question  is  one  of  the  first — ^if 
not  the  flrBt-4n  London ;  and  it  was  impondl^  for  ub  to 
donbt  that  th^  comjdunt  ms  wdl  finmded.  Bat  the 
matter  being  one  of  gnat  pablic  importance,  we,  before 
pabUshing  it,  forwarded  a  proof  fbr  examination,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  error.  This  proof  waa  retiimed 
to  us  with  a  note,  without  having  undergone  the  slightest 
alteration,  and  it  was  published  in  the  "  Photoorapbig 
News  "  of  Friday  last.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we 
took  every  precaution  in  oar  power  to  assure  ouTBelvea  of 
the  accnnoy  of  the  atatanents  contcuned  tiia«in. 

It  u  not  neoeBsarr,  in  addnsBiiig  pbotographen,  that  we 
should  dwdl  on  the  extreme  importaBce  of  the  statement 
contained  in  tiie  letter  we  haTB  refund  to ;  consequently, 
they  will  readily  understand  our  motive  for  addressing  the 
fbllowing  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  TiTites,  and  which  was 
published  in  that  paper  on  Saturday  last : — 
«2b  th«  Editor  of'Th«Tim»t.'*' 

"SiBj— Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of  making  myself 
heard  by  the  Postroffice  authorities,  through  the  medium  of 
Th€  l^mea,  OD  a  suhjeot  which  affecta,  perhaps,  600,000  in- 
dividuals ?  My  grievance  is  as  fdllowB. — 

"Ever  nnce  the  publioatiou  of  the  amended  regulations  for 
govwning  tiie  book  post,  photographers  and  dealers  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  forwarding  photographs  through  the  post,  with- 
out any  olgeotim  being  made ;  in  &ot  the  fourth  regulation 
appears  to  me  expresdy  intended  to  include  sun  prints,  uid 
most  certunfy  was  never  intended  to  exclude  them ;  yet  Mr. 
Bowland  Hill  baa  thought  fit  within  the  last  few  days  to  pro- 
nounce an  arbitrary  dictum,  to  the  effect  that  phot<^sraphs  do 
not  come  wiUiin  the  terms  of  the  Fost-offioe  regulations.  Tbe 
occurrence  which  drew  forth  this  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  that  clever,  but  smnewhat  arbitruy  official,  who  direote 
the  energies  of  the  Poetmsster-Qeneral,  is  oontained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Photograpkic  New  by  a  photographic  publish- 
ing firm  which  The  Timet  has  recently  assisted  to  make  hmous. 
It  was  natural  that  as  the  matter  was  one  in  which  photo- 
graphers aro  principally  interested  l&ey  should  address  their 
complaint  to  their  own  special  organ ;  but  I  feel  that  though 
tha  publication  of  their  complaint  in  the  Photographic  New 
may  exolte  as  much  latent  actinism  in  Mr.  HiU'u  organisation 
as  would  Boffioe,  under  oUu^  drcumatanoes,  to  print  several 
photogntphs,  it  wiU  not  be  suffident  to  induce  him  to  chaise 
his  expressed  <^Bioni  and,  ss  the  matter  is  one  in  which  the 
pnUic  is  larg^  interested,  I  ventore  to  hope  tiiat  you  will 
allow  me  on  the  part  of  tiie  general  body  <X  ^otogn^urs  to 
make  onr  grievance  known;  and  tbrou^  the  crtumns  of  The 
2iffi«s  to  aanst  in  impresedng  on  the  PcstHriBee  offloi^'s  mind 
that  the  Fost-offioe  was  made  for  the  pubUo  and  not  Uie  public 
for  tJie  FostKtffice. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

X  The  £pitob  at  the  PHCunoEavHic  News." 

*■  f*ofagnyWa  ZTmm  Office,  March  If." 


In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  wrote  to  The 
Times  denying  that  there  waa  any  ground  for  t^te  statement 
oontained  in  it,  and  also  that  th^  was  any  intention  of 
altering  the  regulations  which  govern  the  book  post,  whudi 
we  need  scarcely  say  includes  prints,  &c.  We  should  hare 
been  very  glad  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case,  but,  un- 
fortunately, ^e  letters  written  from  the  FostH^oe  appear 
to  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  publication  wiiich 
bears  the  title  of  the  "  British  Postal  Guide,"  and  is  pub- 
lished "by  command  of  the  Pcstmaster-G^eral."  We 
have  b^ore  ns  at  this  moment  a  letter,  dated  from  the  ' 
Greneral  Post-office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  duly  numbered 
61388,  and  signed  J.  Tilly,  which  was  written  in  reply  to  one 
addressed  to  them  the  "Ix)ndon  £1rm,"  in  which  the  follow- 
ing pasBage  ocean : — "  I  can  only  repeat  ....  that 
photographs  cannot  be  sent  to  France  from  this  country  under 
the  r^ulaticma  of  tibe  book  post."  On  taming  to  the  "Foetal 
Guide"  we  find  ^  fbllowing,  included  in  section  81 : — ' 
"As  r^;ards  packets  sent  through  France"  (except  to 
certain  oouutries  enumerated,  in  which  Switzerlwd  is 
not  indndad),  "  the  t«m  *  {tinted  peters '  does  not  in- 
clude eaeea  or  rollers,  or  mapa,  book-mu-kets,  pencils,  pens, 
&o.|  but  doa  include  parliamentary  proceedings,  books  of 
every  kind,  sheets  of  music  and  prinia.^  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction?  The  dbxaal  Iett» 
says  one  tMn^,  the  official  guide  another — fen-  the  denial  of 
!Mr.  Rowland  Hill  involves  the  admission  that  photographs 
are  prints.  The  letter  says,  printa  may  not  be  sent  to  cer- 
tain places  under  certain  circumstances ;  while  the  Postal 
Guide  states  the  exact  contrary.  By  which  are  we  to 
be  guided? 

It  ia  in  no  c^itwas  a^t  that  we  make  theee  remarks, 
forwehATOBpedalnnflui  to  leoognin  tilie  progrenrre  im- 
provements that  ue  made  in  tite  aMBgemeuta  of  the 
Post-office,  but  until  we  obtain  an  exjdicit  aniwer  to  our 
question,  no  transmission  of  photographs  from  this  country 
through  France  can  take  place,  except  paid  fbr  by  letter 
rate.  • 


CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  foUowing  extract  irom  the  report  of  the  council  of  the 
Astronomical  Sode^  to  the  thirty-ninffa  annual  general 
ipeetang,  whiidi  we  have  taken  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  AMtnmomieal  Soeutg,  will,  we  donbt 
not,  be  perused  with  interest  by  our  readeis,  aa  affording  an 
eridence  at  the  important  servicea  our  art  is  likely,  ere 
l<mg,  to  render  to  theanblimeBt  of  all  the  pl^aical  idraca— 
Astronomy : — 

"  Mr.  De  La  Hue  during  the  past  year  has  continued  his 
experiments  in  celestifd  ^otognphy,  and  has  made  several 
iiojoovanents  in  iha  process;  his  observatory  haa  been 
devoted  chiedy  to  the  deUneation  of  our  satellite,  of  which  a 
neat  number  of  vety  perfect  oegativeB  have  been  obtained. 
Ttanmannt  poaitivo  o(^e|jigi*ij^p|^,flLa*sfe9B^4i^ieetor, 
have  been  presented      hun  to  wveral  obaemwhea  and 
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astronomers;  and  he  infbrniB  the  Council  that  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  haB  kindly  proposed  to  apply  his  newly-inTented  art 
of  heliograpbic  engraTing  to  the  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
lunar  photi^;raphB :  shomd  this  be  Buccesfifiil,  it  is  hoped  that 
tixe  distribntiou  of  these  beautiAil  obiects  wiU  bectme  more 
general.  When  two  of  the  8-inch  photographs,  presenliiig 
a  sufficient  difference  in  libration,  are  viewed  by  meane  of 
the  reflecting  Btereoscope,  the  elevations  and  depreemons  of 
the  lunar  sunace  are  nutde  remarkably  conspicuous,  and  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  physical  structure  of  our 
satellite  is  affiirded  wm(£  is  likely  to  prove  of  value.  The 
storeoacope  adapted  for  the  display  of  tneee  i^tographs  was 
eclated  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  tiie  Society.  Mr.  De  La 
Stie  is  at  present  engaged  with  experiments  m  photography 
with  a  4-inch  nlvered  glass  reflector  made  hy  Dr.  Steinheil, 
who  has  undertaken  to  make  for  him  alS-iochEdlvcared  glass 
qpeculnm,  with  which  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
advance  will  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  greater  amount 
of  light  reflected  by  ulver  in  comparison  with  speculum 
metal,  and  the  probability  that  ihe  time  of  exposure  of  the 
collodion  film  wUl  be  considerably  reduced.  He  informs  the 
Council  that  he  made  one  attempt  to  obtain  a  photograph  of 
Donati's  comet,  but  that  he  did  not  obtain  any  trace  of  an 
image  in  60  seconds:  this  he  thinks  attributable  to  the  low 
altitude  of  the  comet  at  the  hour  he  made  the  experiment, 
and  not  to  want  of  requisite  brightness  of  the  comet  itself. 
A  severe  domestic  calamity  prevented  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

"  Although  Mr.  De  La  Rue  was  unsuccessful  in  producing 
an  impression  of  the  comet  with  his  telescope  of  10  feet 
focal  length,  Mr.  Usherwood,  an  artist  reddii^;  on  Walton 
Conmon,  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  7  seconds,  a  good 
n^ative  with  a  portrait  lens  ci  short  fbcos.  The  camera 
was  stationary,  hence  the  image  is  somcnrhst  imperfect, 
nevertheless  it  bears  enlai^ement  of  four  times  tolerably 
wdt  Mr.  Ueherwood's  residence  is  mtuated  about  700  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  success  is  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  this  circumstance,  but  is  chi^y 
due  to  we  large  area  of  the  portrait  lena  and  the  relative 
shortness  of  its  focal  distance.  So  far  as-  the  Council  has 
been  informed,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  photograidi  at 
Donati's  comet  having  been  obtained. 

"  The  [diotoheliograph  erected  in  the  dome  of  the  Kew 
Observatory  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue  for  the 
Boyal  Society,  has  been  at  work  since  the  banning  of  last 
March,  and  excellent  photographic  pictures  ca  the  solar  spots 
and  fitculee  are  obtamed.  Certain  alterations  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  tenn  of  exposure  of  the  otdlodion  plate 
to  the  son's  action ;  with  these  altoationa  the  instaramait 
givei  very  good  restdts.  The  time  of  enosnre  necesnry  to 
w}dace  a  wet  cdlodicm  {nctore  even  when  the  aperture  is 
diminished  to  about  1  inch,  and  the  image  enlarged  by  the 
secondary  lens  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  is  only  a  very  small 
fhw^tion  of  a  second.  The  apparatus  for  r^folating  the 
duration  of  light-action  on  the  collodion  plate  consists  in  a 
sliding  plate,  having  a  slit  which  can  be  inoreased  or 
diminahed  in  width,  and  situated  near  to  the  collodion 
plate;  this  is  moved  by  meuis  of  a  spring  across  the 
interior  of  the  telescope  j  and  the  time  of  exposure  is 
governed  partly  by  the  r^fulation  of  the  opening  in  the  slit, 
and  partly  by  accelearating  or  retarding  the  motion  of  the 
plate  across  in  &ont  of  the  sensitive  plate.  Hie  work  of  the 
Kew  photoheliograph  has  been  of  late  interrupted  by  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Welsh,  but  it  is  intended  to  app(»nt  an 
additional  asedstant,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  take  photograjdiB 
of  the  sun  each  day  that  the  weather  permits. 

"At  the  suggestiMiof  Mr.  De  La  Rne,  M.  Otto  Strave 
has  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersbnrgh  to  establish 
a  photohdiograph  in  Russia,  and  the  sabieot  has  recaved 
&vonrable  considenrfiffli  tiiat  body.  Thus,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Sir  John  HeiBcbel*8  soggiestion,  that  the  suit's 
bpots  should  be  daily  reomded  at  sevenl  statkms,  will  soon 
be  carried  out. 


"  Father  Secchi  continues  to  devote  his  rdiractor  to  }dio- 
tography,  and  has  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photo- 
graph of  Nitum.  The  jdiotographs  of  the  moon  produced 
by  him  have  been  distributed  to  several  observatories. 

"  Mr.  Bond  has  communicated  to  the  Astronomuche  Nach- 
riehten  a  series  of  experiments  on  stellar  photography,  made 
under  his  direction  oy  the  photographers  Messrs.  Whipple' 
and  Black,  at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  CoU<^,  in  1^7 
and  1858.  These  experiments  were  made  on  the  double- 
star  Mizar  and  its  companion,  and  on  a  Lyrte,  with  different 
apertures  of  the  object-glass,  &om  1  inch  up  to  the  full 
tmrture,  16  inches,  and  with  different  times  of  exposure. 
Tbe  olgeot  of  these  .e^>erinients  was  to  ascertson  the  poan- 
lality  of  dasffij^g  stsn  aconding  to  a  scale  of  photograj^c 
or  chemical  magnitudea  analogous  to  the  common  optioal 
sca^  but  differing  esaentaaUjr  in  the  &ot  of  its  being  based 
upon  actual  measurements  in  the  plsoe  of  the  somewhat 
uncertain  estimates  hitlurto  resorted  to.  Mr.  Bond  finds 
that  a  certain  definite  expoeure  depending  on  the  brightness 
of  the  star  is  requbied  before  any  trace  of  Ught  action  can 
be  detected  on  the  collodion  plate.  At  the  expiration  <^ 
that  interval  the  photograph  ts  suddenly  developed  by  the 
clustering  together  of  from  ton  to  twenty  molecules  witiiin 
an  area  of  about  1  second  in  diameter.  The  number  of 
molecules  increases  rapidly  with  the  time  of  earposure, 
while  the  bouudUuies  of  the  photograph  extend  on  all  sides. 
Mr.  Bond  remarks  that  the  diffusion  of  light-action  over 
considerable  areas  is  obscure,  and  that  if  it  were  due  to  the 
disperfflon  caused  br  imperfection  of  the  olgect-glass,  it 
ought  to  be  checked  by  reducing  the  aperture,  whi^  is  not 
the  case ;  he  is  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  atmoqiheric 
disturbancea  may  in  part  aooount  fiw  the  fdienomenon. 
Mr.  Bond  also  finds  that  the  images  of  stars  increase  hf  the 
addition  of  equal  areas  in  eqt^  times.  Hence  that,  in 
comparing  the  photographic  images  of  two  stars,  the  time  of 
exposure  of  each  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Bond 
has  givtti  several  tables  of  comparison  between  the  observed 
diameters  of  star-images  and  those  computed  aconding  to 
formuhe  he  has  propoKd,  which  show  a  remarkahla  coinci- 
dence betwem  the  two  values,  proving  the  importance  of 
the  photmnetrie  proceBB." 


NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

BT    WEHTWOBTH   L.    SCOTT,  SBQ. 

I BEO  to  cive,  fiv  the  benefit  of  the  readera  of  the  "  Fhoto- 
Quraio  NKWB,"a  luief  account  of  my  recent  in^rovements 
in poaitive printing.  IbaTenodonfatlmtthattikeproceBBwill 
prove  as  BucceasfuTin  their  hands,  as  it  is  satisfiuitcMT-  in  my 
own. 

My  taltina  x^ution  is  thus  prepared : — 
In  about  half  a  pint  d  distilled  water  the  fbUowing  sub- 
stances are  dissolveil-^Ting  been  added  in  the  order  here 

pbced — 

Pure  chlaride  of  anunonitun    SOO  grains 

„    bichloride  of  inercary    20  „ 

„   acetate  of  lead  (netUraT)    SO  „ 

„    starch  (either  arrowroot  or  potato)  40  to  60  „ 

Agitato  the  whole,  and  boil  for  15  minutes :  when  cool  add 
a  sufficiency  of  distilled  water  to  make  its  volume  one  im- 
perial pint,  and  filter.  If  the  paper  is  of  a  very  fine,  even 
texture,  immerse,  in  the  above  sdntdon  ;  if  a  more  open 
variety,  float  on  the  sur&ce  for  2  or  3  minutes. 

The  papers  I  myself  prefer  are  those  of  EngUak  make,  and 
also  tiie  Papier  Bivd  and  Papwr  Saxe ;  most  of  tiie  other 
kinds  omtam  too  lane  a  quantity  of  sulphates,  as  may  be 
known  by  ana^jpsing  ue  au. 

The  senntisuig  solution  I  enqdoy  is  the  cffdinary  one  of 
60  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  to  which  has  been 
adcfed  about  2  per  cent,  of  niirtOe  of  lead  and  a  little  alcoAoI. 

Expose  in  the  pressure-frame  as  usual,  but  only  aligktly 
over-print;  this  pert  o£  the  process  wilTobcm^TJbsBT^pe 
than  by  the  ordinazy  methodSp^«&^t(^4M-2M^LHn'> 
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NtaTenees  of  the  paper.  When  the  print  is  remored  from 
the  frame,  it  Bhonld  do  immersed  in  water  for  about  a  quarter 
of  aa  boor;  whenever  practicable  ami  oonTcoient,  the  wat^ 
should  beiiiwdAof— say  SO^'bebwtiiebdUiigjxHDt.  Itmuat 
next  be  in  contact  irita  Imne,  or  ■with,  a  solatiOQ  of  the  ordi- 
nary  commercial  sal-ammoniac,  iar  a  W  minutes ;  vheof 
after  riuung,  it  may  be  plonged  into  the  toning  bnA,  for 
which  the  formula  is  giren  below : — 

Biborate  of  soda  (honai)    120  graiiu. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  soda  PJ^  ttrengA  20  to  40  minima. 

T^vbloride  of  gold    7  grains. 

Water   20  02.=1  pint. 

Mix  and  filter.  The  "  toning"  will  proceed  rapidly,  and 
the  operator  has  a  choice  of  several  tints.  The  final  processes 
are,  rinsing,  fixing  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
caustic  soda),  4  <»  5  ounces  to  the  pint,  and  washing  for  G 
or  8  bonis  in  a  stream  of  Tunning  water. 

The  above  "  toning  bath  "  is  equally  good  for  all  kinds  of 
paper— «alted  or  albwneaised— and  inrepared  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods ;  but  for  softness  and  delicacy  of  tone,  my 
salting  solution  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  the  "  best  oat." 
Albomenised  paper,  too,  gives  finer  results  by  bwig  floated 
on  the  same,  and  dned  previous  to  sensltidpg. 

7,  Brutttteiek  Terrace^  We^xiurw  Grove,  W. 


DK.  MUSPRATT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

In  out  last^article  on  this  able  work  now  issuing  from  the 
press,  we  ended  with  the  notice  of  the  glass  inxx^eeseB;  in  this 
new  number,  49,  we  have  the  paper  nagB^rt  proceBsee — 
printing,  in  its  several  branches — engraving  oy  lif^t — 
and  the  stereoscopic  portion  of  the  art. 

The  Paper  Processes  commeuce  by  giving  the  two 
ways  of  iodising  paper  for  the  Calottfe  P&oceeis,  viz.,  by 
the  single  and  double  washes.  After  it  is  well  washed,  Dr.  M. 
states  that  it  will  keep  for  some  weeks,  adding,  that  some  people 
affirm  that  it  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  to  this 
question,  we  are,  ouraelves,  iu  no  ooubt,  as  we  have  invari- 
aUy  taaad  the  old  iodised  paper— even  -whea  vean  old- 
better  tiuua  the  new.  l^{ienc(HneB  a  comparison  betwixt  the 
two  methods  of  iodiring  by  the  mn^  and  doable  wbbIub. 
He  states  that  the  mngle  is  the  most  econcsnical,  but,  at 
the  same  lime,  the  least  certain ;  and  this  must  certainly 
be  correct,  if  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  iodide  of 
potasmum  solution  after  the  wash  with  the  ^ver  is  critical, 
owing  to  the  danger  either  of  leaving  free  silver  or  dissolving 
the  iodide  of  silver ;  but  if  there  be  any  danger  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  iodide  of  silver,  what  is  more  simple  than  to 
saturate  the  iodide  bath  by  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  silver 
to  &11  into  it?  We  mention  t^  on  account  of  some 
Late  expmments  with  very  large  sheets  of  paper,  and  the 
washing  of  these  when  iodised  by  the  single  wash  was  very 
troublesome,  as  each  sheet  had  to  be  immersed  in  a  large 
vessel  of  water  alone,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  one  upon 
another  when  washed  togeuier ;  and  when  'iodised  by  the 
single  wash,  the  washing  by  having  three  or  fimr  vessels  of 
water,  and  paasing  them  on,  whSn  iodised,  from  one  to 
another  nnm  th^  all  meet  in  the  last,  and  then  a  final 
soaking  of  an  lujor  to  complete  them,  saves  an  immense 
qnanti^  of  water  and  time,  and,  we  believe,  answers  equally 
wen.  In  smaU  sheets,  up  to  10  x  8,  there  is  no  need  of 
this  arrangement,  as  a  quantity  may  be  washed  at  the  same 
time.  The  ffircitement  of  the  paper  is  next  disctused,  and 
here  an  old  calotypist  cannot  nut  to  be  struck  by  the  very 
small  quantity  (k  acetic  add  used  in  the  silver  solution, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  that  recommended  by  most  opera- 
tors. This,  iu  another  place,  he  explains  by  telling  ns,  that 
the  want  of  half-tone,  too  great  an  intensity  of  the  blacks,  and 
want  of  detail  in  the  shadows — which  are  a  frequent  defect 
of  paper  negatives— may  be  thus  remedied.   These  faults,  or 

•  "Cbemlftn-.  tiy  Dr.  Staeridnii  Hw^mM,  F.R.8.R^  ILILLA."  Arttcto, 
PhotAgmphf ,  no.  w. 


most  of  t^em,  we  believe,  are  less  fr^uently  met  with  in 
paper  than  in  glass,  and,  in  calotype,  seldom  trouble  us,  as 
the  common  cLrawback  to  this  process  is,  getting  a  paper 
which  will  give  us  blacks  dense  enough.  As  to  umng  so 
small  a  quantity  of  acetic  add,  our  experience  is  also 
coutradictory— wa  have  often  fbund  that  even  the  usual 
formulffi  contain  too  small  a  quantity,  uid,  by  increasing 
the  propOTtion  of  this  add,  we  have  obtained  beautifiil  dean 
pteturea  vrith  no  want  of  half-tone,  when,  otherwise,  dirty 
spotted  daubs  were  all  we  could  get:  but,  it  must  ba 
remembered,  that  when  we  used  much  more  Add,  wo 
always  made  the  gallo-nitrate  half  as  strong  again,  using  15 
drops  where  we  tued  10. 

The  Waxed  Paper  and  other  Dry  Processes  he 
terms  "  CalotTpe  process  No.  2,"  under  which  he  includes 
alt  papers  iodised  by  immersion  in  the  iodides  and  so  kept 
for  use,  until  renderai  sensitive  by  applying  the  silver.  In 
the  iodising  he  recommends  no  salt  but  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, in  th^  agreeing  with  our  own  instructions  published  in 
1853,  and  afterwards  states  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
substances  employed — rice-water,  gelatine,  honey,  bromides, 
cyanides,  fluorides,  &c. — are  anolatdy  inert ;  this  agrees 
with  what  Mr.  Townahend  long  ago  dedared  as  his  experi- 
ence, or  is  even  more  simple,  as  he  used  bromide  also. 

His  summing  up  of  these  proceBses  has  also  a  fact  or  two 
to  be  noticed.  He  condemns  the  use  of  salts  of  cadmium 
instead  of  potaaEOum,  as  introduced  into  the  nitrate  bath  it 
has  an  acid  reaction,  which  renders  the  paper  lees  sentdtive, 
pevents  the  details  from  coming  out,  and  makes  the  blacks 
less  dense.  Thm  he  states  that  calotype  ne^tives  are  not 
evenly  waxed  by  the  common  mode  of  proceeding,  as  they 
cannot  thorougUy  imbibe  the  wax  without  the  size  is  slto- 
gether  removal,  which  may  be  done  by  immeiaing  the 
finished  negative  in  equal  parts  hydrochloric  (muriatic) 
acid  and  water,  and  then  it  will  present  a  beautifully  even 
appearance.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  so  diluted,  does  not 
injure  the  picture  in  the  least. 

Lastiy,  he  says,  the  i^iper  processes  are  very  insensitive 
when  compfU«d  with  wet  collodion.  This  may  proceed  from 
the  great  quantity  of  add  used — certainly  they  are  not  as 
smsitivB  as  cdlodion,  but  very  few  operators  deem  the  calo- 
type so  qui(^  as  it  really  is.  If  iodued  paper  is  exdted 
app^ii^  aceto-nitrato  solution  ondiluted,  exposed  while 
wot  (aa  c6Ik)dion),.and  devdoped  immediatdy  by  applying 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  add,  the  picture  comes  out 
beantifnIW  clean,  and  the  time  of  expoeuro  is  wonderfully 
short.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  with  the  lens  of  a  small 
magic  lantern,  twenty  seconds  gave  us  a  very  good  native, 
than  which  we  have  seen  few  l^ter  even  in  these  improved 
days;  had  1^  lens  been  one  of  tbe  modem  ones,  doulrtlM 
ton  seconds  would  have  sufficed. 

The  Printing  Processes  come  next,  where  the  several 
methods  of  produdng  the  picture  are  mentioned,  including 
transparencies ;  then  the  Carbon  printing  is  gone  through 
at  length,  noticing  Blair's  improvements  and  ingenuity  in 
placing  the  ne^tive  at  the  back  of  the  prepared  paper, 
and  so  gaining  better  resulte ;  but  it  is  needless  to  go  tmrough 
this  part,  as  tiie  "News"  has  had  enough  of  it  of  late  to 
give  everybody  a  full  explanation  of  what  is  not  changed 
here.  The  same  also  may  be  B»d  of  the  Uranium  and  Ink 
processes,  whidi  last,  we  tiibik  with  otliers,  will  one  d^  be 
thevcocm. 

The  Sun-Printiko  on  Plain  Paper  is  thus  described : — 
float  your  pap^,  the  best  Saxe,  on  4  grains  of  gelatine  and 
4  grains  of  aut  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  let  it  remain 
two  minutes,  dry,  and  excite  with  a  60  grain  solutitHi  of 
ammonio-nitrate,  wash,  after  the  ^ctnre  is  printed  rather 
deeply,  and  tone  by  immerdon  iu  bath  made  thus — 

DisUlled  water   2  onnces. 

Hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda  (eel  d'or)     1  grain. 
Hydrochloric  add,  pure    5  minims. 

wash  again,  and  iuimeise  in  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  I  part  to  20  parts  water,  well  wash  as  usual. 
We  have  littie  fault  to  ftik^,]i|^i^  j^iistJ^itls^  W4(J9  not 
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like  the  mixture  of  any  add  In  tho  toning,  and  the  fixing 
solution  IB  not  strong  enough.  It  has  been  elearly  shown  that 
vitiiout  the  hTposolj^te  Bohition  is  much  Btronger,  a  salt  is 
fiHmed  iTUoluUe  in  water ^  and  not  the  otherwise  very  solu- 
ble hypoBulpldte  idlTer. 

In  his  rRiNTiNO  on  Axacmbnibed  Fafbb  he  recom* 
mends  6  grains  of  salt  to  the  ounce  of  albumen  and 
water  in  equal  parte,  and  ezcite%  by  floating  upon  a  40 
grain  solution  of  silvtr.  He  then  tones  and  fixes  in  the 
same  bath,  made  by  mixing  1  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
to  6  parts  of  wator,  to  erery  ounce  of  which  h^  a  grain  of 
chloride  of  goM  is  added ;  here  it  is  left  until  the  change  of 
colour  is  completed.  Apcording  to  many  this  process  is 
not  to  be  found  fault  with ;  but  we  always  feel  distrust 
of  those  processes  which  tone  and  fix  in  the  same  bath. 

Printing  bt  Development.*  The  paper  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  6  ^prains  salt  and  1  part  (we  suppose  grainy 
of  iodide  of  potassiam  to  the  ounce  at  nan  water ;  exdlto  by 
iMmshing  over  it — 

Dbtflled  water    1  onsce. 

Nitrate  of  rilver    30  gnins. 

Lemon  jtdca   6  drops. 

This  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  citrate  of  soda  process. 
Expose  until  a  faint  image  shows  itself,  deruop  with  a  satu- 
nted  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  fix  as  in  the  ammonio-Dilarato 
process,  as  it  needs  no  toning.  Hiis,  we  think,  hwrdly  gires 
exposure  enough  to  derelop  well,  as  the  picture  must  show 
all  the  detail,  though  &intly ;  because  litue,  if  any,  iuTisible 
portions  come  out  m  the  aner  treatment,  and  Uie  piotare  is 
not  so  hard  when  exposed  rather  longer. 

Then,  to  sum  up,  Dr.  M.  declares  ammomo-nitrato  and 
dereloped  prints  to  be  permanent,  and  albumeoised  pictures 
to  fade  frequently.  Experiments,  however,  flatly  contradict 
this  statement ;  and  when  the  latter  are  well  washed,  if  an 
advantage  has  been  obserred  on  the  aide  of  any  prooess,  it  is 
this.  One  of  our  greatest  photographic  chemists  not  long 
ago  declared  that  t£e  developed  prima  had  not  bun  observed 
to  have  any  advantage  over  Aoee  printed  &y  direct  nm%&f, 
Next  we  hare  m  acoonnt  of  Mouie^i  ''Photogen,'*  with  the 
omnposition  which  he  uses.  This  also  has  bem  discusnd  so 
much,  that  it  is  useless  to  mter  again  into  ibe  question  as  to 
the  results. 

pHOTO-LrrHOGRAPHT  foDows,  and  Dr.  M.  gives  us  an 
aeoonntof  Messrs.  Cutting  and  Bntdfinrd's,  of  B^ton,  U.S., 
method,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  generally-known 
(me;  to  tiie  bichromate  solution  is  added  sugar  and  gum 
aratde ;  after  exposure  it  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  soap, 
and  so,  the  patentees  state,  that  an  insoluble  soap  is  produced. 
Dr.  M,,  however,  thinks  this  a  Terr  dubious  expbmation. 
It  is  the  use  of  si;^;ar  and  soap  to  which  the  patent  refers ; 
but  this  method  difiers  little,  if  at  all,  from  what  has  long 
bean  known  and  used,  and  the  patent  ssemB  useleBB,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

pHOtoai'TPHic  EhrGUvna,  patraited  bv  Talbot  in 
1858,  is  another  method  of  getting  a  printmg  plato  by 
^tography.  This  has  been  so  latdy  deBoribed  at  length 
in  our  pages,  that  it  would  bat  be  repstition  to  go  through 
it  here. 

Pboto-Galtanographt  is  next  described  «t  length, 
from  the  printing  (as  we  may  term  it)  on  the  gelatined^ate 
of  glass,  swelling  the  hidden  parts  of  the  coatmg  hy  immer- 
sion in  water,  taking  the  gutta  peroha  mould,  and  from  it 
*tiie  electrotype,  and  from  thai  the  plate  to  be  used  in  the 
printing  by  the  copper-plate  printer.  Altogether  this 
process  is  stated  to  occupy  three  or  four  weeks.  Thus  ends 
t^  branch  of  photc^rsf^y,  which  is,  doubtless,  one  day  to 
be  the  most  important  pturt  of  this  already  universal  and 
interesting  art.  Of  these  methods  our  own  opinion  is,  tliat 
photo-galvanography  will  soon  disappear,  and  photo-htho- 
graphy  and  photoglyphic  engraving  be  the  most  used.  If 
our  readers  ask  v^y,  we  Teplj^  that  the  tedious  electro- 

•  On  Printing  bjr  Development,  and  othar  methoda,  we  hope  ■Iioitlr  to 
receive  nn  Important  commnnlcatloa  from  e  coireapondent  to  lay  hefbn  oar 
redden 


tyinng,  the  ocmiparstively  long  time,  and,  above  alL,  the 
reproduction  the  {date  from  the  gutta  petcha  mould, 
are  all  ohrjeetlrais  to  this  proeen ;  and  whoa  m  o\mem 
the  araiaht'/orward  way  in  which  TalbofS  metiiod  oomss  to 
its  result,  who  can  doubt  the  end  being  what  we  tB^I 
Again,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  galvuiographio  viaXm  Inve 
been  laid  before  the  public  without  coDsiaerabk  touching 
up  by  the  engraver,  and  so  we  have  scarcely  had  a  chance  of 
ring  as  to  its  real  results.  But  on  this  subject,  doubt- 
there  are  very  different  opinicms. 

The  Stebkoscope  is  here  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
yet  Dr.  M.  declares  he  only  ^ves  the  leading  facts.  The  am- 
Btruction  of  the  instrument  is  here  described  at  length,  with 
an  explanation  of  its  principle  illustrated  by  a  cut  showing  the 
angles  of  vision,  &c.  The  different  forms  of  stereoscope  are 
then  described  with  illustrations,  commencdng  with  the  reflect- 
ing form,  and  at  the  end  of  this  description.  Dr.  M.  declares 
the  reflecting  stereoscope  to  be  not'open  to  any  single  objec- 
tion, practictd  or  theoretical.  So  we  ourselves  think ;  and  were 
it  not  that  it  Is  a  little  troublesome  to  affix  the  pictures  so  as 
to  pmfectly  coincide,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
exdusirely  used. 

The  LKNTictTLAB  Stbrcoscofe  he  tbra  describsB  by  & 
wood-cut,  showing  the  best  form — ^reoommending  achroina- 
tised  meniscus  lenses  (we  quote  his  own  wads),  ftre  iaohes 
focus  with  the  hollow  sidee  outward— in  fiuit,  the  veiy  lenses 
used  to  take  the  pictures — and  seta  them  in  a  btackeoed  box, 
through  which  the  eye  looks  on  to  the  jdcture  placed  oo  a 
shding  back. 

Then  we  come  to  Stereoscopic  Pictures  where  the 
angle  is  disputed,  or  rather  is  declared  to  be  "evidently 
right  when  the  lenses  are  2^  inches  apart  only."  Next 
we  hare  Brewster's  opinion  as  to  the  general  lenses  being 
much  too  large,  and  recommending  the  division  of  one 
lai^e  lens  to  make  two  of  exactly  equal  focus.  Wheat- 
stone's  rules  for  the  distance  betwixt  the  lenses  are  tiien 
given  and  compared  with  Brevrster's — the  former  make  the 
distance  very  great,  even  4,  6,  or  more,  feet  for  ohgectB  more 
than  160  feet  from  the  opemtw.  Next  we  have  notioeB  oi 
the  mounting,  and  rules  to  beobserred  in  the  taking  of  visfwa 
— their  deftcts  and  remedies — ^recommending  the  form  of 
stereoscope  which  is  best-^-ending  in.Tath9  a  severe  critkini 
on  those  ^o  advocate  a  greater  distanoe  b^wixt  the  \amm 
than  2|  inches.  If  it  be  thought  denreAle  to  represent  tiunge 
as  ojte  should  tee  them  if  the  eyes  were  farther  apart  Aan  they 
are,  then  the  distance  may  be  exceeded! 

Thus  ends  Dr.  M.'s  article  on  this  growing  art.  What  are 
the  dednddons  from  it?  Even  ia  its  pRsent  stage  must  not 
the  non-photographio  reader  be  astonished  at  the  already 
numerous  appucations  of  what  was  ten  or  fifteen  yean  ago 
confined  to  the  uncertain  prodnotion  of  paper  negatives 
and  daguerrotypee?  As  a  Photographer's  Mamtjax  we 
hare  reviewed  this  article,  and,  as  the  reader  must  perceive, 
have  found  soma  thin^  in  which  our  opinion  (as  manipula- 
tors) runs  counter  to  Dr.  M.'8 ;  yet  the  writer  of  the  article 
will  surely  esteem  it  an  honour  to  he  reviewed  as  though  he 
had  written  it  for  a  practical  purpose,  rather  than  ^ok  it 
harsh  to  be  reviewed  as  praetictU  when  it  was  written  for 
thepuUioI  He  has  done  lus  task  well,  and  win BeauemuT 
readero.  The  interest  in  Fhotograpbdo  Chemistry  is  mnoh 
greater  than  most  men  think — he  who  begins  medtammUg 
very  often  ends  chemically ;  and  the  field  for  inTestigatioii 
is  most  alluring  and  illimitable  tat  the  working  cb^miBt  as 
well  as  the  natural  philosopher. 

DRT  AND  WET  COLLODION  • 

BY  H.  l'aBB^  DB8PBAT8. 

Most  we  therefore  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
attempt,  nothing  more  to  be  accomplished?  On  looking  at 
the  magnificent  results  which  are  offered  to  the  admiration 
of  the  pubhc,  one  is  tempted  to  bdieve  it ;  but,  one  chef 
d'centrre  on  collodion  is  often  followed  by  «^  many  infirior 

•  Contlnaedfr^^t^(lj,^.CjiJU^It: 
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iiQgfttiveBt  even  in  the  case  of  jaxtfesstonal  phoiograph^ 
that  we  think  bc^nen  will  be  gratefal  to  us  if  we  remore 
a  few  <rf  the  obitaolea  in  tluir  waj. 

We  hare  already  ohserred,  on  referring  to  the  spontaneoitB 
decompoBitlon  of  ffnn-cotton,  that  tms  sobetacce  when 
propem  made  and  preserved  remained  noaltered  I6r  an 
indefinite  period,  and  this  we  repeat.  We  are  more  than 
ever  of  that  opinion.  la  &ct,  ever  since  we  have  made 
gnn-cotton,  in  other  words  ever  aince  it  was  discovered, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  dfrtect  any  change  in  it  firom 
keeping,  even  when  we  have  kept  it  for  three  or  four 
yeara;  which  we  ascribe,  not  only  to  its  being  pafectly 
washei,  but  to  its  being  kept  in  a  ^lace  wh^  air  had 
free  access  to  it,  and  sunidy  folded  m  several  sheets  of 
blotting-paper. 

It  appears  to  be  a  practice  among  Enghah  photographers 
to  prepare  their  gun-cotton  by  means  of  acids  kept  at  a 
bign  temperature.  We  give  no  oidnion  on  this  point, 
because  we  are  convinoed  that  a  gun-cotton  perfbotly  well 
adapted  for  aU  phot(w;ra|dii&pnrpo6e8  may  alwi^  and  eairily  be 
obtained  by  means  <nthe  reaotionof  oidinarTsnlphanc  acid  on 
pure  nitrate  of  potassa.  To  complete  our  ooserTations  on  the 
care  necessary  to  be  obBored  in  the  preparation  of  gnn- 
cotton,  we  will  obsore  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
mixture  of  acid  and  salt  a  merely  syrup-like  connstenee ;  it 
is  not  tlierefore  neceBsary  that  there  Bhould  be  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  potassa.  Besides  this,  the  immersion  of  the 
cotton  should  be  made  just  previous  to  the  advanced  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  which  very  speedily  thickens 
the  mixture.  But  there  is  another  and  more  powerful 
reason  for  immersing  the  cotton  without  the  least  delay,  and 
this  iSy  that  its  transformation  into  pyroxiline  arises  solely 
irom  the  liberation  of  nascent  nitric  acid.  Now,  the  pro- 
duction of  this  acid,  which  manifests  itself  with  considerable 
violence  at  the  first  contact  of  the  sulphorie  acid  with  the 
finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potassa,  very  speech'  slackens. 
It  is  especially  efficacious  during  the  first  ten  nnnnteB,  uid 
this  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  for  a  perftet  tnmsfonnation  of 
the  cotton  into  pyroxiline.  There  la  no  nweedty  to  re^rd 
tbe  sniToanding  tempexatnre.  In  winter,  as  is  summer,  the 
chemical  comUnation  of  the  two  bodies  constant^  develop 
a  normid  heat  with  which  one  should  be  satisned.  It  is 
always  advantageons  to  operate  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cotton  at  a  time,  say  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce,  and 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  beneath  the  surfiice 
of  the  syrupy  mixture  by  means  of  a  strong  glass  rod. 

Preparatton  of  Collodion. — So  many  formuhe  have  been 
published  that  we  will  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach 
of  adding  another  to  the  list  which  is  already  of  such  for- 
'midable  proportions.  All  these  formulse  may  be  reduced  to 
the  asaooation  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  with  the  normal 
collodion  in  fixed  proportions.  Bat  is  it  really  necessary  to 
proceed  always  by  such  exact  weights?  We  think  not,  for 
we  have  every  reason  to  bdieve  that,  in  a  preparation  of 
this  kind,  nothing  more  exact  is  required  than  a  sound 
appreciation  of  its  effects.  Now  the  elements  of  this  appre- 
cwtion  can  iiardly  be  given  in  figures,  they  exist  ratiter  m  a 
peculiar  tact  and  observation.  Still,  to  avoid  straying  too 
fu  fnm  the  tmth,  especially  in  the  beginning,  we  admit  that 
figures  areof  a  certain  utihty,  but  it  will  soon  be  found  by 
experience  that,  in  the  subject  under  consideration,  they 
have  no  podtive  meaning.  Therefore  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing we  advise  is  as  follows : — 

Introduce  about  four  parts  of  gun-cotton  into  a  bottle 
containing  100  parts  of  good,  but  not  rectified,  snlphuric 
ether  of  commerce.  After  immersion  for  about  an  hour, 
the  cotton-powder  stirred  from  time  to  time  becomes  dilute, 
separates  and  faUs  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  without 
being  in  reality  dissolved.   When  this  takes  place  a  few 

r-a  of  properly  rectified,  but  not  absolute,  alcohol  most 
added  to  the  mixture.  The  dissolution  at  the  gun- 
cotton  then  becomes  very  visible;  and  it  is  stall  farther 
stimulated  by  fte  addition  of  fresh  alcohol,  but  it  most  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  total  quantity  of  this  latter  sub- 


stance ought  not,  as  a  mle,  to  e»»ed  a  fifth,  or  a  lixtli  of 
the  weight  of  tlie  otiier.  It  miqr  often  happen  that  this 

auanti^  ma^  be  exceeded  with  advantage ;  nit  In  that  case 
le  rectifioatum  i£  the  spirit  most  be  cmied  higher.  After 
standing  for  abont  twelve  faonrs,  the  solution  is  decanted, 
which,  se^g  the  eoccen  of  gun-cotton,  we  will  raippose 
to  be  incom^ete.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
the  consistence  of  the  collodion  obtained.  It  will  evidentiy 
be  too  thick ;  and,  to  prove  this,  it  is  only  necesaaiy  to  pour 
a  little  of  it  on  a  clean  plate  and  drain  the  excess  back  into 
the  bottle  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  film  has  set  suf- 
ficiently, rub  the  film  with  the  finger  and  the  thickness  will 
at  once  be  seen.  In  the  case  we  are  supposing  it  will  be 
found  too  thick,  and  must  bo  attenuated  by  the  addition  of 
ether  in  preference  to  alcohol.  We  may  mention,  in  passing, 
that  collodion  which  is  too  thick,  and  which  has  been  iodised, 
ought  never  to  be  attenuated  except  with  ether :  there  would 
be  danger  in  using  alcohol.  The  &ot  on^t  not  to  be  lost 
sight  ca,  that  a  collodion  rather  tiiick  at  flret  acquires  greata 
fluidity  d£tet  kee[nng  for  a  days.  Besides,  in  oonae- 
qnence  of  iJie  greater  or  lees  extent  of  the  glasaand  the  sur- 
rounding tempearatnre,  the  collodion  film  aasnmes  a  relativdy 
variable  tMokneaa.  It  is,  ther^ore,  impossible  to  lay  d«>wn 
{nrecise  instructions  on  tliis  point ;  experience  alone  is  the  best 
guide.  In  general,  a  thin  film  is' advantageous,  especially 
for  dry  coUcxiion  ;  it  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  glass,  and 
resists  the  different  washings  better.  It  is  absdutely  es- 
sential, however,  that,  when  dry,  it  should  ba  perfectly 
transparent.  With  had  ether  or  a  too  weak  alcohol  it  will 
be  mUky ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  preparaticm  may  as 
well  be  thrown  away  at  once. 

(7b  &0  watjMMrf.) 


COLOtFsnrQ  in  oil — (continned). 

Second  Painting. — As  we  have  before  explained,  much  of 
the  effect  of  oU  painting  is  obtained  by  applying  one  coating 
of  colour  over  another.  As  this  cannot  be  done  until  the 
first  colour  is  dry — and  some  hours,  at  least,  are  required  for 
this  purpose — it  is  customary  to  divide  the  work  into  three 
paintings.  In  some  cases,  the  colouring  might  poeeibly  be 
completed  in  two  paintings,  and  in  others,  especially  where 
very  high  finish  is  requirwi,  several  more  paintings  wfll  be 
desirable ;  but,  in  most  cases,  three  will  be  found  sufficient. 
It  is  of  the  utaiost  importance  that  the  first  colouring  be 
completely  set  before  uie  second  is  commenced,  ot^wne 
the  colour  will  work  up,  and  anything  Hke  purity  or  bril- 
liancy will  then  be  hopeless.  The  tame  required  will  vary 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  |tainting-room,  the 
nature  of  the  vehicle  used,  fcc. ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the 
colouring  may  be  resumed  each  consecutive  day.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  some  system  roust  be  used  to  get  the  whole  of 
each  separate  painting  done  without  smearing  some  part  of 
it.  To  do  tills,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  at  the  top  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  picture,  colouring  downward  and  to  the 
right ;  by  this  means  tiie  work  will  be  flniahed  above  the 
h&nd  all  the  way. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  firs*  painting  is  thoroughly 
dry,  take  a  soft,  flat  camel's-hair  tool,  charged  with  poppy 
ofl,  and  pass  it  over  the  whole  surface ;  aft«  which,  wipe 
away  all  supeifluous  oil  with  a  piece  of  soft  kid  leather  or 
silk.  The  effect  of  this  "  oiling  out,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
performed  between  each  cokraring,  is  not  only  to  give  soft- 
ness to  the  work  already  done,  butdispoMB  the  after  painting 
to  unite  wit^  that  already  applied. 

Now,  lay  the  palettewiththefoltowing  tints:— White  and 
Naples  yellow;  white,  ISKfia  yelkrw,  and  rose  madder; 
wbtte,  fight  red,  and  terra  verte ;  white,  Indian  red,  ultra- 
marine, and  raw  umber ;  white,  purple  madder,  and  oHra- 
marine ;  veraaiUon,  raw  umber,  and  rose  madder. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  dn^oate  copy       -  - 
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at  all  times  under  the  eye,  a  strongly  defined  print  being 
beet.  Carefully  consulting  this,  proceed  to  glaze  the  shadovB 
with  a  tint  appropriate  to  the  complexion.  In  doing  this, 
remember  that  the  shadows  of  flesh  m  dark  or  sallow  persons 
incline  to  green,  or  a  greenish  grey ;  in  fair  peiaons,  they 
partake  more  of  bine ;  and,  in  very  florid  complexions,  tiiey 
incline  more  to  purple.  Strengthen  the  lights,  and  blend 
t&em  with  the  sbadowe,  by  means  of  delicate  gr^s.  Glaze 
the  reflexes  with  a  warm,  traniq)arent  tint.  If  these  are 
wanting  in  the  photosraph,  they  may  be  put  In  with,  a  litUa 
white  and  Nafues  y^ow,  and  subsequently  recdre  warmth 
BSiA  transparency  by  appropriate  gUmng.  Soften  all  hard 
lines  about  the  &ce,  especially  the  eye^ws  and  junction 
of  the  hair  and  fcweheaa. 

Proceed  to  the  background,  which  may  now  be  adranced 
to  about  the  desired  c^our.  This,  as  we  have  before  said, 
will  much  depend  for  its  tint  on  the  complexion  of  the  sitter, 
and  the  colour  of  the  draperies ;  the  hints  we  hare  ^Ten,  in 
our  remarks  on  the  relations  of  colours,  being  borne  m  mind. 
Take  care  that  the  background  is  relieved  by  Ught  and 
shadow,  and  that  the  figure  does  not  cut  it  too  hardly, 
especially  about  the  head,  or  it  will  appear  inlaid.  For  flam 
backgrounds,  the  following  tints,  pn^ierly  mixed,  will  give  a 
variety  of  good  eflfects ■ 

Black,  white,  and  Indian  red. 

Blabk  and  Indian  red. 

Black  and  burnt  sienna. 

Black,  white,  and  lake. 

White,  raw  umber,  Indian  red,  and  Uaok. 

Brown  ochre,  white,  and  burnt  umber. 

Prossian  blue,  black,  and  white. 

Raw  umber,  terra  verte,  and  burnt  sienna. 

Brown  mnber,  yellow  ochre,  and  lake. 
Landscape  backgrounds  will  require  a  greater  variety  of 
tints,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  objeeto  introdnced. 
For  a  sky,  the  following  cokrare  will  be  fbnad  tuefiil:— 
French  bftu,  or  ultramarine,  white,  vennilion,  Indian  red, 
madder  lake,  yellow  ochre,  Nafdee  yellow,  »nd  raw  umber. 
It  is  necessary  to  obaearre,  that  the  badtgraund  of  the  photo- 
graph, on  wmch  to  punt  a  sky,  should  be  of  a  ver^  light 
tint,  as  nearly  white  as  postdue,  otherwise  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  piunt  a  clear,  transparent  aerial  skv.  We  would 
cantion  the  be^nner,  however,  against  the  background 
obtained  by  cnttmg  out  and  masking  the  figure,  as  the  hard 
outline  thus  produced  would  materially  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  even  the  experienced  painter.  The  intense  bine 
will  be,  at  the  zenith,  gradually  growing  paler,  until  it 
min|:le8  with  the  rosy  and  yellow  tints  of  the  horizon. 
Avoid  too  blue  a  sky,  and  be  careful,  in  graduating  the  tints 
of  blue  towards  the  horizon,  not  to  produce  a  green  one  by 
mingling  blue  with  yellow.  Clouds  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  sky.  The  following  tints,  variously  com- 
bined, will  often  serve : — ^French  blue,  white,  Nafim  yellow, 
Vidian  red,  madder  lake,  black,  and  brown  madder. 

{To  he  coniinued.} 


In  out  last  number  we  concluded  the  aeries  of  elementary 
artidea  on  photographic  chemistry,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  those  f«>  whom  the;^  wera  written  will  have  benefited 
by  the  information  oontuned  in  them,  so  as  to  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  ^  the  reason  why  certain  effects  are  {nt^uced 
by  the  reaction  <^  certain  chemicals  on  each  other.  Not 
only  is  this  knowledge  valuable  in  itsdf,  as  enabling  the 
young  photographer  to  judge  of  the  best  method  of  remedy- 
ing faults  in  the  chemical  substances  he  employs,  but  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  interert  with  which  he  watches  the  ranilts  of 
his  operations.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowlei^,  photo- 
graphy is  little  more  than  a  mechanical  art,  and  he  who 
practises  it  under  such  circnmstances  can  never  feed  an  intel- 
figent  interest  in  what  he  ia  doing,  but  only  a  feding  omikiT 


to  that  of  the  ^(ambler  who  hazards  a  stake  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  bring  hmi  a  prize,  but  has  no  control  over  the  resolt, 
and  is  as  likely  to  find  it  a  blank,  or  something  very  Uttia 
better. 

In  this  series  of  articles  we  have  purposely  confined  our- 
selves to  a  brief  notice  of  the  various  substanoes  tinted  of; 
as  we  wished  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  chemistry  of  pho- 
tography, but  we  propose,  in  future  numbers,  to  go  more  into 
detail,  and  not  to  confine  ourselvea  to  chemical  sahBtaoces, 
bat  to  treat  of  phDt(^[raphic  manipolatiaia  and  apparataB  at 
greater  length. 


gictionarg  gf^f  fegtgjgray^> 

CAOtTTCHOvc,  or  india-rubber,  is  the  juice  of  many  trees 
of  tro^cal  growth,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When 
pure  it  is  nearly  white — the  aaxk  colour  of  the  commercial 
gum  being  due  to  the  smoke  in  which  it  is  dried.  Its 
ph^cal  characters  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
It  IS  insoluble  in  water,  although  boiling  water  Boft«os  it 
and  causes  it  to  swell  up  considerably ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Pure  ether,  b^izol,  and  chloroform  dissolve  it  with 
facility,  and,  on  evaporatitm,  leave  it  unchanged.  Oil  of 
turpentine  al^  dissolves  it,  but  leaves  it,  on  evaporation,  as 
a  Tiacid,  sticky  mass,  which  dries  imperfectiy.  Caoutchouc 
is  unaffiBcted  br  most  chemical  reagents,  such  as  chlorine, 
sul^drannia  add,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  &c.,  and  hence 
it  IS  of  the  greateat  use  in  the  laboratory.  I)ilate  acida 
ndther  dissolve  nor  attack  it.  Caoutdione  ia  beoaniiu;  ot 
more  and  nine  nse  enaj  day.  '  Advantage  is  tkkeuof  the 
adhesive  natare  of  its  sarflioe  to  remove  -pencfl  and  other 
marks  from  paper.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  emplcq^  in  the 
fonn  of  fiexible  tubes  f<ff  gas  and  other  purposes,  and  in  tbe 
fc^m  of  thin  sheets  to  tie  over  the  stoppers  Of  bottles  con- 
taining absolute  alcohol,  or  other  substances,  from  which  it 
is  important  that  air  be  excluded ;  and,  in  the  same  fiwm  of 
thin  sheets,  it  has  been  successfully  emplo^yed  as  an  iUumi- 
nating  medium  for  the  dark  room,  permitting  luminous  rays 
to  pass,  but  obetructing  all  actinic  radiations.  The  aolotion 
of  caoutchouc,  in  benzol  or  other  solvent,  is  lai^y  employed 
as  a  watorproofing  agent ;  and  its  benzol  solution  also  fonna 
one  of  the  best  adhesive  agents  for  cementing  positive  prints 
to  the  mounting  board :  for  this  purpose  it  ^ould  be  of  the 
consistency  of  treade,  and  may  be  thinly  smeared,  with  the 
finger  or  staff  brush,  onr  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  picture 
and  mounting  esjdboard.  When  nearly  dry,  apply  toe  two 
prepared  surfaces  together,  and  they  will  reamfy  adhere, 
without  giving  rise  to  coc^Une.  No  mrticular  precautions 
need  be  taken  against  soiling  we  &ce  (H  the  |rant  w  emosed 
part  of  the  mounting  board,  as,  when  dry,  friction  with  a 
clean  piece  of  india-rubber  will  at  once  remove  all  dried 
portions  of  cement.  Caoutchonc  also  enters  into  the  com- 
pcdtion  of  the  black  varnish  used  fiv  backing  positiTeB,  aa 
;  its  employment  obviates  the  tendency  to  tnaok.  13ie  follow- 
ing ia  a  good  receipt : — 

Caoutchouc   ,^  16  graiiu. 

AspluUtnm    2  ouncea, 

BeDzoI    6  otmces. 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat  if  neceesaiT. 

Cabbon.  An  elonentary  body,  solid,  inodorous,  insoluble, 
and  infbsible.  It  occurs  in  two  very  Hiammilftr  crystallised 
states,  the  diamond  and  graphite;  and  in  the  amoiphous  or 
uncryBtallised  state,  as  kmpblack,  {dumbago  (onoiuously 
called  black  lead),  charcoal,  anthracite,  anunu  black,  &c. 
The  diamond  is  one  of  the  most  rcmaricable  bodies  known ; 
its  cnrioas  diesnical  nature  having  conferred  xtpon.  it  a 
scientific  interest,  independent  of  its  value  as  a  gem.  Tno 
diamond  is  applied  to  a  very  useful  and  necessary  purpose  by 
photc^phers,  viz.,  cutting  glass.  A-  broken  ^fingmeni  of 
this  mineral  merely  scratches  the  glass  as  a  flint  wouM,  but 
a  cryataUxsed  edife  of  diamond  drawn  along  with  a  gentie 
preBure,  causes  a  deep  split  to  take  place  in  the  glasa,  whidi 
can  then  be  fractured  along  the  cat  lii^with^  toeatest 
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accanc;-.  No  photographer  should  be  without  a  glazier's 
diamond.  The  comfort  and  couTenience  of  having  always 
at  hand  a  ready  means  of  catting  glaaa  into  a  desired  shape, 
&r  oatweigfas  the  slight  expense  <a  the  instrameDt,  and  the 
necessary  iacility  of  manipulation  is  soon  learned.  In  its 
auKurphouB  state  carbon  is  eaq^ei,  as  animal  charcoal,  for 
the  purpose  a£  remoring  the  dark  ocdour  whidi  a  nhrate  of 
eUver  Mth  assomea  after  bong  used  for  sensitisiDg  albu- 
mailsed  paper  or  glaas';  it  is  not  a  good  mateorial  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  contains  many  impurities,  which  tend  to 
unpoTerish  or  contaminate  the  bath.  Kaolin,  or  freshly 
precijntated  chloride  of  silTer,  is  fax  preferable,  as  we  have 
preriouBly  pointed  out.  Carbon  printing,  which  has  recently 
attracted  some  little  attention  at  home  and  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prize  offered  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  for  a 
succcflsfiil  procees,  must,  as  iar  as  regards  thoee  plans  which 
have  yet  been  made  public,  be  regarded  as  a  hitherto  ansolved 
[nvblem.  Carbon  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  two  com- 
pounds, Tiz.,  carbonic  oxide — a  compound  of  equal  equiva- 
lents of  carbon  and  on'gen,  CO ;  and  carbonic  acid — a 
compound  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen, 
CO3.  The  latter  is  the  only  bxuie  of  present  importance ; 
and,  as  the  compounds  which  it  fmrms  wilii  Iibmb  are  of 
frequent  employment,  we  will  consider  them  more  in  detail. 

{To  be  amtinued.) 


EXPOSIKG  TO  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Q.  What  deseription  of  apparatus  is  neceasaiy  &>t  tifi 
purpose  of  printing  pomtire  from  negative  photographs  ?  . 

A.  Two  pecea  of  glass  held  together  by  wooden  clips. 
The  lower  glass  shoold  be  covert  with  black  velvet,  or 
cloth.  Frames  for  this  purpoee  can  be  obtained  at  any 
photographic  warehouse ;  but  the  two  pieces  of  glass  answer 
perfectly  well, 

Q.  How  is  the  operation  of  printing  conducted  ? 

A.  The  glaEses  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned;  the  native 
photograph  must  then  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  prepared  pa^,  and  both  be_  closely  presBed  tiwetiier. 
The  glMses  which  contain  the  paper  must  then  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  the  perfect  picture  is  gndually  pro- 
duced. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  is  neceaaaiy  for  printing  photo- 
graphs? 

A  This  depends  on  the  density  of  the  n^jvtire  and  the 
power  <^  the  actinic  ray ;  and  1^  time  may  vary  from  ten 
unnntes  to  an  hour,  or  even  more. 

Q.  .As  a  genual  role,  are  those  photographs  best  which 

are  ininted  rapidly  ? 

A.  No,  the  best  natives  print  slowly;  and  the  best 
jactures  are  those  which  are  very  gradually  developed. 

Q.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  photograjmic  print  ? 

A.  The  coktiir  varies,  being  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
on  the  mode  of  preparataon,  and  the  length  of  t^e  exposan 
to  light. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  the  colours  of  photographs  vary 
from  each  other? 

A.  Some  are  of  a  gnsyish  blue,  others  of  a  lilac,  others 
again  of  blnish  brown,  of  bhtck,  of  sefna,  Usfxe,  &c.; 
atoomen  produces  a  rii^  diocolate  brown,  and  ammonio- 
nittate  paper  a  dark  slate  bine. 

Q.  How  can  the  operator  ascertain  when  the  positive 
impression  is  snfficientn^  strong  ? 

A.  Tiaa  frame  may  be  opened  and  the  proof  ezanuned ; 
bat  -wben  this  is  done,  tiie  utmost  care  is  necessary  in 
replacing  poedtive  and  negative  exactly  in  thor  previous 
podtion.  Tlie  development  of  tiie  piotare  must  be  regulated 
by  a  regard  to  the  subeequent  processes  of  toning  and  fixing. 
When  the  positive  is  removed  from  the  frame  the  tints  all 
appear  duker  than  they  are  intended  to  remain.  This  is 
xednced  by  the  toning  batii.  The  add  tonbg  hath  acts 


more  rafddly  than  the  neutral  bath  of  chloride  of  gold ;  and 
it  is  essential  to  take  this  into  consideration  with  r^;ard  to 
the  intensity  of  the  impression. 

ITUNO. 

Q.  How  is  the  pemuuien<7  of  the  podtire  photograph  • 

secured?   

A.  By  fixing. 

Q.  How  is  this  operation  performed? 
A.  On  being  removed  from  the  printing  frame  the  positiTQ 
proof  ii  plunged  into  a  aoltttion  of  hypoautphlte  of  soda : — 

Water   6  parts. 

Hypoanlphite  of  soda    1  „ 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air  bubbles  in 
immersing  the  photograph.  On  examination  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  proof  appears  defective,  and,  iu  some  parts,  almost 
otaque,  but  this  opacity  rapidly  disappears  in  the  bath,  and, 
aitex  a  few  minutes,  the  picture  becomes  perfectly  transparent, 
the  salts  of  silver  having  been  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  proof  is  then  fixed ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  preserve  it  in  this  condition  after  the  various 
washings  which  it  has  snbsequently  to  undergo,  its  permanent 
8(^dity  would  be  secured. 

Q.  Is  not  the  solution  of  hyposnlphite  calculated  to  secure 
the  permanency  of  the  picture? 

A.  No ;  unfortunately  in  the  bath  it  takes  a  diswreeaUe 
tint,  which  has  afterwards  to  be  removed,  and  which 
removal  cannot  be  effected  without  having  recourse  to  other 
operations. 

Q.  How  does  this  difficulty  arise? 

A.  Through  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  becoming,  after  a 
short  time,  so  far  saturated  with  the  salts  of  silver  as  to 
contain  an  excess  of  hypceulphite  of  silver,  which  imparts  to 
the  paper  a  greenish  colour,  and  an  opacity  of  texture  very 
difficult  to  remove.  If  the  bath  is  new  and  pure,  the  salts 
of  silver  are  rapidly  withdrawn  frxnn  the  proof,  but  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  results  are  most  injurious. 

Q.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  avoided? 

A.  By  empbying  a  new  hypo,  bath  very  frequently,  and 
by  not  attempting  to  fix  a  large  number  of  proofs  in  the 
same  bath,  but  hj  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  prooft  to 
float  freely  in  the  batii. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  diver  is  removed  from  the  proof  in 
the  hypo,  bath? 

A.  About  ninety-five  parts  out  of  every  hundred.  Thus, 
five  parts  remain  on  the  proof,  and  ninety-five  are  dissolved 
in  the  hypo.  bath.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  every 
operator,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  should  recover  tlie 
dissolved  silver  from  his  old  hypo.  bath. 

THE  TOXING  BATH.. 

Q.  How  is  tiie  toning  bath  prepared  for  positive  i^oto- 
graphs? 

A.  The  formuls  given  are  numerous.  The  most  sim^e 
is  that  of  the  neutral  chk^e  of  gold  without  tiw  addition 
of  any  acid  :— 

Distilled  water    1000  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold    ...      ...   1  „ 

Q.  Is  the  proof  immosed  in  thu  solution  previoos  to  being 
placed  iu  the  hypo,  bath  ? 

A.  Yes ;  on  being  removed  from  the  hypo,  bath  the  proof 
is  thoroughly  washed  in  clear  wata,  so  as  to  take  from  it 
every  trace  at  hyposnlphito  of  soda;  it  is  thai  phced  in  the 
toning  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained. 

Q.  Will  it,  in  course  of  time,  take  any  tint  that  the 
operator  may  wish  ? 

A.  It  will  take  any  of  the  photographic  tinta,  such  as  we 
have  already  named,  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  toning 
bath.  - 

Q.  S&ntion  one  of  these  modifications. 

A,  Tcry  good  restdts  are  obtained  in  chaimMjeAAo^ 
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jvckA'  to  a  Uauh  Uaefc,  l&a  we  of  tlw  SdOmpng  aoln- 
faoii: — 

Water  fiOO  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold    1  „ 

.  To  this  add— 

Water    600  parts. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda    200  „ 

About  a  quart  of  the  flxltig  liquid  being  thus  obtained,  ^e 
proof,  on  its  remoTBl  from  the  frame,  is  plunged  into  it, 
without  the  ordinary  bTpo.  bath.  This  fffocen  answera 
well,  but  is  eoEpenaTe,  «s  toe  ^xing  liquid  ia  yery  soon  unfit 
for  use. 

Q.  What  otiier  fbnnule  are  recommended  for  the  toning 
bath? 

A.  lu  place  of  mi^dog  the  chloride  of  gdd  with  the  hypo- 
salpbite  OS  aoda,  tiie  ciyBtaUised  sel  d'or  ie  sometimes  used, 
in  theprc^mrtion  of  bauft  gndn  to  an  ounce  of  water.  The 
chief  objeotiou  to  this  is  the  expense. 

{To  be  eonlin'Md.) 


THX  BTXKEOSOOPIC  KXCHAHQE  CLUB. 

To  ffu  Editor  of  "  Thk  Fhotooraphic  Newb." 

Sm, — I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  last  number  of  the"  News" 
that  you  propose  to  print  a  list  of  your  subscribers  who  are 
willing  to  exchange  stereograms  with  each  other,  and  shall 
be  much  obligea  if  you  will  kindly  insert  my  name  and 
address  in  the  proposed  Uit. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  on  this  subject,  when  you 
were  good  enough  to  insert  a  note  in  the  "NewS"  in 
which  I  offered  to  exchange  a  print  or  tvo  with  any 
amateur  who  had  been  working  Fothei^ill's  process,  the 
result  of  which  note  was,  that  prints  were  sent  me  by  the 
dozen  from  all  quarters,  at  once  tffOTing  the  extended  cir- 
culatioii  of  the  "  News  "  and  tne  desire  on  the  part  of 
amateurs,  at  least,  to  adopt  some  means  of  comparing  their 
productions  with  those  of  their  broths  amateurs. 

Many  of  the  prints  sent  me  were  desperate  rubbish,  and 
were  at  once  carefully  depomted  in  the  fire,  and  though  it 
was  a  hardship,  I  considered  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
return  an  equal  number  of  my  own  prints.  Would  it  not 
be .  a  good  plan  to  suggest  that  each  person  desirous  of 
having  his  name  iDserted  in  your  list,  should  send  you  a 
print  or  two  as  a  sample  of  what  he  proposes  to  gire  in  ex- 
change ;  and  if  snch  samples  were  not  up  to  the  mark^  the 
non-usertion  o£  his  name  would  be  a  gentle  hint  that  he 
ought  to  think  less  of  his  productions,  and  strire  to  do 
better  for  the  fittnre. 

With  my  last  communication,  I  sent  you  a  couple  of 
inrintB,  which  yon  were  good  enough  to  make  a  &TOurable 
note  oif,  bat  in  ease  you  haTefoi^c^ten  the  matter  altogether, 
and  acting  on  the  foregoing  suggestion,  I  again  inctose  you 
two  prints ;  they  are  not  what  I  cOnsidw  my  beat  mrodnc- 
tions,  but  simply  tm  aven^  sample  a£  what  I  could  send 
in  exchange  for  any  that  might  be  sent  me. 

I  would  further  saj^est  that  the  process  by  which  the 
negative  was  obtained,  ^outd  be  noted  on  the  hitck  of  each 
print,  and  the  name  of  the  sender ;  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  address,  as  that  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  your 
lijrtinthe"Nsw8." 

Yotir  obedient  servant, 

Akcbibald  Bdbns. 

4,  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh. 

[In  accordance  with  the  abore,  and  other  tnggeetions 
from  conespondenta,  we  may  find  it  advisable  to  sUglitty 
modify  the  rwolatums  which  we  published  in  the  last 
number;  in  uos  case  we  intend  pubUshing  our  amended 
snggestioDS  in  oar  qejct  veek's  lmpie«nni,— £d.] 


PBIZE  KEDAI^. 

'  To  tke  Editor  of  the  "  FHOTOaRAPHic  News." 

SiK, — ^Long  ere  this  reaches  you,  you  will  no  donbt  b« 
aware  that  our  prize  medal  adjudicators  have  awarded  the 
medals  to  the  mc«t  successful  competitors,  and  that  the 
fortunate— or  unfortunate — ^recipients  of  theee  awards  are 
respectively  the  Rer.  T.  M;.  Raven  and  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith, 
of  Leeds.  The  former  has  carried  away  the  "  member's 
medal,"  the  latter  has  received  the  "  strango-'s  med^"  As 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  prize  pictures,  I  will  say  no- 
thing,— that  is  not  my  object  in  writing  to  you.  Yon  bare 
in  your  capacity  as  journalist  frequently  had  o^portnoitiee 
of  reviewing  the  works  of  these  gentlemen.  Of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  you  have  expressed  a  high  canton ; — 
while  <^  the  former,  in  your  review  of  the  last  eachihitioa, 
you  wonder  "  what  oould  have  induced  1dm  to  otlubit  his 
two  views — •  Pierroftttc,'  and  *View  near  Lu«,'  as  tjiere  is 
not  the  slightest  pretenoe  to  anyUung  like  detail  in  'Uiem." 
Now,  I  am  not  fbr  <me  moment  going  to  say  anyt^gabont 
the  photo^phs,  or  to  say  that  there  were  not  photographs 
in  our  exhibition  quite  as  good  as  those  to  whom  the  awuds 
were  made.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  simply  to  state  that  this 
prize  medal  system  has  been  fraught  with  great  evil,  and 
has  given  a  great  amount  of  dissatKfaction.  I  wish  you  to 
write  down  the  principle  as  a  bad  one ;  this  I  need  scarcdy 
urge  upon  you,  since  you  have  done  so  already.  When  the 
matter  of  prize  medals  was  first  announced,  you  stated  in  a 
most  prophetic  manner  all  the  difficulties  and  annoyances 
which  have  attended  it.  In  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Approaching  Exhibitions,"  you  with  singular  foresight 
threw  out  a  series  of  suggestions  which  it  would  have  been 
prudent  to  have  acted  upon,  had  the  partiee  to  ifhom  ikaj- 
were  addressed  only  paid  attentiem  to  tbcan.  The  fint 
sn^^tion  made  in  those  articles  wto  the  neossd^  tii  an 
hnqualifled  rescinding  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Fbo* 
tog^pfaic  Society,  prohibiting  photographs  from  the  oi- 
hibition  which  had  been  exposed  m  the  shop  windows.  This 
suggestion  was  fought  against  time  after  time  by  the  society's 
journal,  but  ultimately  the  Photographic  Society  was  com- 
pletely beaten  ;  they  were  obliged,  at  the  last  moment,  to  do 
83  you  suggested,  la  the  same  article  yon  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  medal  question;  while  in  a  snbsequent 
article  yon  suggested  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  pboto- 
grapbs,  showing  the  progress  of  photography  fit>m  the 
earnest  date  down  to  the  present.  This  pamed  nnnotioed, 
until  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  seeio^  the 
great  importance  of  such  a  step,  took  the  opportnnity  of 
calling  the  attenticm  of  the  council  to  the  matter  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  ohibition,  and  now  they  begin 
to  see  the  desifalnlit^  of  your  original  suggestion.  Havug 
made  this  slight  digression,  I  now  come  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  medals,  and  again  beg  yon  to  call  the  attention 
of  photographers  and  photographic  sodetieB  to  the  matter, 
and  let  th«n  leant  atia  profit  by  our  enterieaoe  kere.  I 
hope  that  the  Ediabnigh  afiiur  niU  be  the  hot  that  we  shall 
ever  hear  of  the  prise  medal  question. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedioit  servant,  S.  J.  W. 

Ediiiburgh. 


The  Fbbnch  PHOToaBA.PHic  Sqciett. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Fhotographio  Society,  H. 
Begnault  in  the  chair,  after  the  election  of  oertaiu  members, 
M.  C.  Chevalier  presented  a  series  of  proofs  of  different  groups 
and  studies  taken  In  the  Eist,  by  Col.  Nostitz,  in  the  Russian 
serrioe,  by  whom  they  had  been  forwarded ;  and  M.  Delahaye  did 
the  same  on  behalf  of  M.  Stalie,  of  Fernambuco.  These  proofs 
represented  different  fypes  of  individuals,  monuments,  and 
landscapes,  taken  in  Bruil,  and  it  is  intended  to  hang  thwu  in 
the  forthooming  exhilntion.  ^ 
A  letter  w«i  then  re«i  (^M.C^Q^^^ 
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oUPHic  TfKwa,"  of  Tol  i.  p.  290.  The  following  is  in 
Aibstoooe  the  reply  of  MU.  Davume  and  Oirard : — Tbfttthej 
had  new  prcrtended  to  have  disooTered  a  ww  property  in 
oUoride  of  QMcium ;  and  that,  In  additicm  to  that  salMtance,  they 
mentioned  chloride  of  zinc,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  generally 
all  hygrometarioal  guhatanoea,  the  eristenoe  of  which  has  been 
long  known.  What  they  showed  wm,  that  pr^iared  papw  kept 
in  a  plane  perfectly  dry,  and  protected  from  light,  would  keep 
good  fbr  an  indefinite  period.  Also,  they  claimed  priority  Id 
the  discovery  of  the  use  of  chloride  of  caloium,  inasmuch  as, 
even  if  M.  Cognaoii  was  the  first  to  use  it,  he  kept  it  a  seoret. 
11.  ^ul  Periw  then  read  a  letter  tnm  M.  Marion,  in  which, 
after  relating  the  accusations  made  against  him,  of  having  ap- 
propriated H.  Cognacq'a  discoTery  hy  deception,  he  oonduded 
thus **  I  don't  pretend  to  aecribe  to  myself  the  discoTery  of 
the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  its  preservative  action  on 
nitrated  papers.  I  leave  this  to  whom  it  belongs  of  right.  I 
have  merely  invented  a  convenient  apparatus,  an  invention 
which  nobody  can  dispute  with  me,  and  for  which  I  have  token 
out  patents  in  France  and  Bnriand.  My  invention  ooniusto 
damj  in  a  frame  ftimiafaad  witb  a  wire,  olo^  and  mudin  on 
«w  side,  in  wfaiidi  Iplaoe  th«  chloride  of  oaklani,  irtiioh  is  kept 
there     means  of  folds  of  paper,  which  ten  futeoad  on  the 

rffiite  ude  by  means  of  a  sneet  of  zinc  or  pastebocuxl.  This 
rbent  is  fixed  in  the  box  in  which  the  nitrated  paper  is  to 
be  preserved.  I  have  made  boxes  of  tin,  closing  hermetically, 
and  properly  arranged  for  receiving  the  absorbrats ;  bnt  those 
who  deeire  to  make  their  boxes  tiiemsdves  can  buy  these 
absorbents  of  me  very  dieap,  and  ready  prepared.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  undenrtood  that  my  invenbon  rests  qteraally  on 
the  apparatus.  Now  that  I  have  givoi  these  exphtnations,  I 
will  add  a  word  on  the  observations  I  made  in  trying  the 
apparatus  I  have  constructed.  I  observed  Uiat  the  unorbing 
^ion  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  not  so  great  as  that  which 
is  merely  dried.  Henoe  it  results  that  the  paper  which  was 
placed  in  the  box  I  deposited  with  the  Society  two  months  ago 
should  be  less  perfect  tl^  if  it  had  been  placed  in  one  of  those 
I  make  now,  because  in  these  it  is  the  latter  kind  of  chloride  of 
oaldom  which  I  use,  having  found  it  much  preferable  to  the 
other." 

The  following  npoii  vnM  then  read  by  M.  Fud  Gailtord,  in 
the  name  of  the  conuniarion  iqipotnled  to  giamiTiB  and  report 
on  Marion's  presemtive  q)paratus : — 

"Gentlemen, — You  have  charged  us,  MM.  Bayard,  and 
myself,  with  the  task  of  opening  the  boxes  intended  to  preserve 
the  sensitised  pwer,  deposited  by  M.  Marion  at  the  Uat  sitting 
of  ISoS.  The  foUowii^  is  our  report  on  the  p^r  it  contained : — 

"A  month  after  preparaticm,  the  non-albumeiused  ohlcnided 
paper  was  preserved  almost  white ;  the  alhumenised  papors  had 
all  acquired  a  more  or  less  nankeen  colour,  but  whi*^  did  not 
seem  to  detract  at  all  (hm  the  value  of  the  positive  proofs, 
especially  when  the  precaution  was  taken  to  pass  them  in  the 
iodo-cyanide  bath  after  the  hyposulphite  as  suggested  hy  M. 
H.  de  Molard.  In  preservinjg  the  paper  bat  ught  days,  and 
vrithout  opraing  ue  box  daring  thiw  timc^  ue  puw  was 
sennblr  whits;  and  after  tiieLqmirf  two  months  it  mil  yielded 
a  satisfoctory  proof. 

"As  io  the  negative  p^wr,  we  took  a  proof  on  waxed  paper 
which  had  been  sensitisod  a  month,  and  we  found  no  diSerence 
between  it  and  that  sensitised  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  The  process  appears  to  us  to  be  destined  to  render  important 
services  to  photographers,  hy  allowing  them  to  prepare  at  one 
time  a  certain  quantity'  of  paper,  without  fear  of  losing  it  if 
-  tame  or  pressure  of  business  wifi  not  allow  of  its  being  used 
direcay.''^ 

The  oommisoon  proposed  that  tbo  thanks  ct  the  Madefy 
shall  be  {^ven  to  M.  Marion  for  his  oommunication,  whitdi  was 
accorded. 

M.  Mailand  then  read  a  report  on  the  financial  position  of 
the  society ;  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
accounts  in  ail  their  details.  This  report  showed  that  the 
finances  of  the  society  are  in  a  flourishing  oondition.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  Hut  prosperity  ttn  committee  of  administntion 
pn^tosed — 

1.  The  foundation  of  a  reserve  fund  formed  of  nx-tentha  of 
the  balance  of  the  receipts. 

2.  The  foundation  of  a  special  fund  for  prizes  luid  encourage- 
ments, formed 

a  Of  three-tenths  of  the  balance  of  the  receipts. 


h  Of  the  net  product  of  the  pubUo  sale  of  the  prooft  fpma 

specially  for  this  purpose. 
e  Of  donations. 
8.  The  foundation  of  a  relief  flind,  fivmed  of  one*tenth  of 

the  balance  of  the  recmpto,  and  of  donations. 

These  propositions  were  put  to  the  vote  and  carried.  After 
which  a  cerWn  number  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  administration  were  re-elected. 

M.  Le  Gray  next  presented  some  prooft  toned  by  the  process 
described  at  p.  253,  vol.  i.  of  this  journal,  and  accompanied  it 
with  certun  explaiiations  vldoh  will  be  given  in  our  next 
iiuwesuon. 

HM.  Davanne  and  Girard  also  read  the  continuation  of 
their  paper  on  photi^raphio  positives ;  for  which  they  received 
the  thanks  of  the  society. 

The  next  communication  was  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Jjyte,  and 
related  to  the  condition*  of  the  sensitive  film  in  all  negative 
processes,  whether  on  collodion  or  on  paper ;  it  was  as  follows : 

"I  believe  MM.  Barreswil  and  Pavanne  were  right  when 
thej  showed  that  it  was  not  the  iodide  of  silver,  bat  the  nitrate 
which  was  hi  oontaot  with  tiM  iodide,  which  by  its  deeompod- 
tion  produced  tlu  blacks  of  the  inuf^  But  I  bo  even  ftuuisr 
than  they.  It  is  probable  that  the  iodide  of  silver,  when  it  is 
dissolved  in  a  nitrate  bath,  forms  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  latter,  and  to  demonstrate  more  dearly  the  existence  of  this 
combination,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  by  adding  iodide  of 
ulver  to  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate,  the  iodide  is 
dissolved,  but  thAt  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  greater 
part  is  re-precipitated  under  a  crystalline  form,  and  even  that 
which  is  not  dissolved  beocnneB  orystalUne  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time.  I  believe  that  a  similar  combination  is  found  in 
the  sensitive  fllta,  but  amorphous  instead  of  being  crystalline. 
Indeed,  the  same  sensitive  properties  are  found  in  both  the 
amorphous  and  the  crystalline  when  the  proof  blackens  in  the 
developing  bath  after  exposure  to  the  light!  Only  the  crystal- 
line deposit  is  Qot  so  sensitive  as  the  amorphous,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  its  orystalUne  condition. 

"  Under  these  two  forms  the  iodo-ttUrate  we  may  so  term 
it)  daoompoiw  instantaneously  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  wash 
it  in  vatw ;  oonaeqaentiy  it  oaanot  he  deprived  of  its  excess  of 
ni^^  of  Mlver,  and  therefore  cannot  be  anal^ed. 

"  In  washing  the  crystalline  iodo-nitrate  with  water,  it  loses  its 
nitrate,  becomes  a  powder,  and  insensible  to  the  light ;  by 
washing  the  amwphous  iodo-nitrate  of  the  sensitive  film  for  a 
long  time  it  loses  its  sensibility  and  becomes  paler  in  propor- 
tion as  it  loses  its  nitrate.  It  is  to  In  remarked  also  that  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  silver,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  soluble 
iodide,  b  of  a  pale  yellow;  while  the  sune  iodide,  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of^ nitrate  of  rilver,  becomes  of  a  deeper  yellow  and 
much  more  brQliant. 

"  I  consider,  as  I  have  just  explained,  that  the  iodo-nitrate 
exists  under  two  oonditions :  the  one  crystalline,  the  other 
amorphous )  and  that  this  latter,  which  is  found'  in  the  sensitive 
film  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  nlver  bath,  is  that  whioh  gives 
it  its  senritive  ^nipeitiei ;  and  tiins  it  is  neoeasary  to  shield  it 
bom  decomposition  when  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  Aim  in  a 
sensitive  o^ttion.  Qere  vou  have  the  reason  why  praotioe 
has  laid  down  certain  rules  for  the  preparation  of  the  ool- 
lodionised  film,  and  for  its  preservation  in  the  sensitive  state. 

"  We  ought  not  to  employ  a  nitrate  bath,  the  richness  of 
which  is  greater  than  7  per  cent.,  otherwise  the  iodide  dissolves, 
and  is  repreoipitated  in  a  crystaltine  state.  Neither,  for  the 
same  reason,  should  the  glass  be  allowed  to  dry  with  the  excess 
of  the  hath  on  its  surboe. 

"  The  glass  cannot  be  washed  in  water  without  danger  of 
altering  the  iodo-nitrate  on  Its  surface,  and  of  destroying  its 
sensibility.  Hence  the  employment  of  sulntanoes  like  honey, 
metogelatine,  albumen,  and  mucilage,  which  can,  by  their 
syrupy  condition,  envelop  the  molecules  of  iodo-nitrate,  and 
shield  it  from  being  washed  off  with  the  excess  of  f^  nitratw." 


The  thanks  of  the  Somety  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Lyte. 

At  the  termination  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  lorte's  communica- 
tion, H.  Girard  pointed  out  that  M.  Alfred  Biche  published  in 
May  of  last  year  in  the  Jonmal  d«  Pharmaeie  et  de  Ckimie  a 
note  in  which  he  desoribed  the  preparation,  and  gave  the 
analysis,  of  an  iodo-nitrate  of  stiver  of  the  formula 
A«  I,  2  A^  O  N  0»  obtained  by  him  by  simpt^ndumh^fift 
iodide  of  silver  in  tiie  nitrate  of  tUi^iii^.oy  vjOOQ  IC 
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M.  Gaurn^  addressed  r  note  ,on  the  method  employed  by 
him  for  the  preBervation  of  nitrated  papers,  and  on  the 
applioation  to  the  obtaining  of  negatives,  of  the  method 
be  has  already  made  known  for  the  pr^paratioo  of  podtiTe 
pTW>{s.~C(md9»ted  from  ike  ^Uetin  of  tit  JVwmA  PMo< 
grt^Mo  Society. 


PORTABLE  TENT. 

Sir, — A&  you  appear  always  willing  to  insert  in  yonr 
usefal  jonmal  any  real  improrement  relating  to  the  chemical 
or  medianical  department  of  photography,  I  Bend  you 
a  deacription  of  an  extremely  portable  ana  effective  tent.  I 
hare  been  using  it  for  more  tmui  a  year  and  a  half.  It  will 
carry  the  tripod  stand,  a  whde  plate  camau,  and  more 
chemicals  tlum  can  be  used  in  a  day's  work.  I  have  two 
racks  for  the  bottles,  and,  as  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  hard 
up  in  the  field,  they  are  five  ounce  ones,  and  consist  of  col- 
lodion, bottle  Tarnish,  cUaning  solution,  etiier,  tjajoda  of 
potaanom,  and  beaker  for  pouring  on  the  derelopaiita ; 
the  other  rack  contains  two  taaiA  ounce  bottles  for 
derelo^ant  and  fixing  aolntions.  .Alter  much  practice  I  find 
that  with  tiKXe  chemicals  I  am  never  at  a  loss ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  start  on  an  excttrsion  with  lees. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  folding  tripod  stand,  on 
which  the  tent  is  fixed  to  suit  the  height  of  the  person 
using  it :  it  is  a  box  made  very  lightly,  tl^  ends  only  being 
of  half-inch  stuff;  the  outside  measorement  is,  Imgth  26 
inches,  breadth  18  inches,  and  thickness  6^  inches ;  at  each 
comer  there  is  an  upright  hinged,  the  right-hand  one 
folding  over  the  oppoute  one,  and  when  it  is  going  to  be  aet 
up,  the  lid  is  supported  by  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  fixes 
the  uprights,  wUch,  when  raised  up,  fit  into  holes  in  the 
lid,  wniui,  being  held  down  br  the  intervening  two  thick- 
nesses of  yellow,  and  one  of  black  calico,  the  whole  is  quite 
firm.  In  the  front  mde  of  the  calico,  a  large  hole  is  cut 
having  a  strip  of  relvet  about  six  inches  wide,  with  strong 
elastic  at  the  inner  edge  sewed  to  it,  throogh  vdiich,  when 
working,  I  thrust  my  head  and  shoaldwB,  and  bding 
buttoned  up  in  two  places,  the  light  is  quite  exduded;  at 
least,  I  and  others  have  tsken  nuay  brilliant  pictares  vitb 
it  in  the  brightest  sun  without  the  least  sign  of  fog  about, 
them :  in  the  lower  side  at  the  back  there  are  two  windows 
of  yellow  glass  which  enable  yon  to  see  perfectly,  and  there 
can  be  an  opening  cut  in  the  black  envdope  if  thought 
Qeceasary.  When  fully  packed  with  the  whole  p&te 
camera,  and  its  bath  inside,  and  the  tripod  strapped  on  the 
top,  the  weight  is  about  two  stone,  and  I  can  carry  it  on 
my  back  like  a  knapsack  by  means  of  two  l»oad  straps; 
the  camera  tripod,  which  I  take  in  my  hand,  assisting  me  in 
getting  it  on.  I  have  frequently  gone  a  distance  dt  three 
or  fonr  miles  and  back,  carrying  everything  m^lf,  without 
feeling  tired.  The  box  for  greater  aecnzity  is  corored  with 
oil  cloth,  and  bound  at  the  comers  with  metal. 

S.  Maddisoh. 

VATERFBOOF  AND  XJQHTFBOOF  XATEBIAL  FOR  TENTS,  &C. 

Sib, — Perhaps  wme  of  your  readers  wonid  be  glad  to 
know  of  a  method  of  preparing,  at  a  moderate  ^rice,  a 
perfectly  light-tight  and  waterpnx^  matmal  well  suited  for 
covering  portable  tents,  &c.  1  can  confidently  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  of  the  article  entitled 
"  llie  Wet  versus  the  Dry  Process,"  which  appears  in  the 
first  number  of  your  second  volume,  for  it  is  equally  well 
suited  for  a  waterproof  ooat.  Boil  Stockholm  tar,  and  keep 
it  at  a  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  let  it  cool,  but 
before  it  becomes  cold  enough  to  be  too  thick,  add,  little 
by  little,  good  spirits  of  wine,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
bring  tiua  mass  to  the  oonsistency  oi  <Al  paint.  When  qidte 
o^  i^ly  with  a  punttvush,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
yon  wwla  paint,  a  thin  coat  on  whatcrrer  material  you  select ; 


do  not  apply  a  second  coat  till  the  first  is  Uiwong^y  dry ; 
and  fini£  with  a  third.  It  will  take  some  days  for  each 
coat  to  dry  properly,  and  the  material  had  better  be  hong 
up  in  an  onthonse,  where  it  can  get  air,  hu  be  protected 
against  dutt. 

The  smoother  and  finer  t^e  material  is  upon  which  this 
coating  is  spread,  the  better  the  result  will  be ;  and  a  rongfa 
foundation  requires  even  four  and  five  coatings  before  it  is 
wbht  I  call  finished.  I  find  for  an  over-all  coat  that  "  half- 
crown  linen,"  as  it  is  called,  answers  best,  bdng  nice  and 
fine  on  the  surface,  li^t,  and,  consequently,  more  portable 
when  finished.  Silk  would  be  the  best  of  all,  though  dear ; 
but  common  cotton  stuff  can,  by  foor  coatings,  be  made  ^ood 
enough  for  many  purposes.  Care  should  be  taken  in  boiling 
the  tar,  that  it  is  not  done  too  quickly ;  as,  if  it  boils  over, 
and,  consequently,  takes  fire,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
deal  with—almost  impossible  to  extinguish.  The  boiling ^sd 
therefore  better  be  done  in  the  open  air,  by  making  an 
impromptu  fireplace  with  a  few  stones.  I  had  this  receipt 
from  an  old  navy  officer,  and  I  have  often  proved  its  efficacy 
under  a  coat  of  his  preparing,  now  in  constant  use  for  six 
years,  and,  seemingly,  as  good  as  newl        Geo.  Dunn. 


OBTAINING  PHOTOGRAFBB  OP  CHALK  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  hel^  me  out  of  a  difficulty  ?  I  have 
a  numb^  of  lu-ge  chalk  drawings  of  landscape  scenery  to  copy 
on  the  half-plate  size  (negatives),  and  I  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  negatives  sofficiently  intense  with 
the  proper  amount  of  exposure ;  the  white  margin  of  t^e 
drawing  and  the  sky  come  much  too  transparent,  so  that, 
when  a  print  is  taken,  there  is  no  purity  in  the  whites,  and 
the  proof  presents  a  dirty  appearance.  If  I  expose  a  less 
time,  I  get  an  intense  nwative,  and  the  margin  and  alrr 
black  enough ;  but  tiien  I  find  the  deep  shadows  are  «U 
undra-aposed,  ai^  tiure  is  no  half-bMie,  and  the  oiint  does 
not  pn^>erly  raider  tiie  drawing ;  so  that  I  fina,  vrhea.  I 
expose  just  the  right  time  to  give  half-tone  and  the  jKoper 
amount  of  strengUi  in  the  shadows,  the  tkj  is  over-done, 
and  the  white  margin  also. 

Now,  how  can  I  obtain  proper  gradattcui  and  yet  keep  the 
sky  and  margin  sufficiently  intense  in  the  n^ttre  to  print 
clam.  I  use  a  combination  portrait  lens,  inches  in 
diameter,  with  stop  in  front  ihe  size  of  a  willing,  and 
develop  with  pyrogallic  acid,  IJ  grains  to  an  ounce — if 
stronger,  it  does  not  appear  to  give  any  better  result. 

A.  B. 

[The  plan  which  we  think  will  answer  our  correspondent's 
purpose  best,  is: — Emfdoy  a  nearly  colourless  collodion, 
contdning  a  bromide  in  addition  to  an  iodide,  as  recom- 
mended in  previous  numbers  of  the  "Photographic 
News."  Expose  a  sufficient  time  to  bring  out  the  half- 
tints;  develop  with  positive  developing  solution  prepared 
with  sulphate  of  iron ;  and,  as  soon  as  aU  the  half-tones  and 
detail  are  well  ont,  wsih  (rff  and  fix ;  then  wash  very  well, 
and  pour  on  and  off  several  times  a  mixtnre  of  pynwaUie 
deveit^g  Mdatim,  and  a  few  drc^  of  niteate  of  surer: 
tiuB  will  increase  the  intenaty  to  an^  desiTed  extrat,  uid 
will,  wa  think,  entii^  obviate  tike  difficulty  comidained  of 
by  our  cxnreqMmdent. — 'Ed,'} 


MR.  LTTE'S  new  gold  TONING  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Oblige  me  by  pointing  out  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  inclosed  proof.  It  was  tonS  by  Mr.  M.  Lyte's  proceBs 
(  "  Photographic  News,"  voL  i.  p.  SOI),  and  for  the  first 
hour  everything  seemed  most  satisfactory.  It  was  removed 
from  the  toning  bath  when  ofa  rich  pui^le  colour,  and  in 
the  fixing  bath  (fresh  hypo.)  assumed  a  rich  brown ;  but  on 
proceeding  to  wash  it,  and  after  a  few  changes  of  watw,  it 
was  found  in  the  mined  condition  in  which  you  see  it — 
tite  sky  and  water  bong  utterly  npoUed.  I  feared  to  heep 
it  Icmgee  in  the  tomng  bath  as  I  du  not  wish  to  obtain  tiie 
Vltn^  or  grqr  tone.  Everything  wodd.  have  beea  satia&e- 
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tory  about  this  had  not  this  abominable  "t^linflm  and 
discoloration  Euperrened. 

The  mischief  loaks  vastly  like  sulphide  of  BilTer ;  perhaps 
the  print  ought  to  hare  remained  longer  in  iha  fixing  bath. 

A  TVax-papbb  Man. 

[The  fixing  bath  was  either  not  strong  enough,  or  the 
by^ulphite  of  aoda  was  not  pure.  The  granular  discolo- 
lation  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Bal|dude  of  eilTer  arising  m>m  the  decomposition  of  the 
hypoealj^te  of  silver  in  the  pores  of  the  ^per  before  the 
excesB  of  hyposolphite  of  soda  diaoolTed  it  out.  It  is  an 
occurrence  frequently  met  with,  and  is  to  be  obviated  by 
employiDg  a  strooger  fixing  bath^ED.] 

SUTE  BATHS. 

Sir, — Observing  in  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  that  one 
of  your  correepondenta  alludes  to  slate  baths,  I  to  send 
you  the  {dan  of  one  I  constructed  some  time  since.  It  has,  I 
think,  tluee  good  pdnts — simplicityf  chea^oieHs,  and  strenglii, 
and  is  made  as  follows : — ^Take  two  slalB  of  thin  slate,  say 
about  3  of  an  inch  larger  at  the  sides  and  bottom  than  you 
intend  the  interior  of  uie  bath  to  be  when  finished ;  up  ^ck 
tade  of  both  slates  and  also  along  the  bottom,  aay  about 
a  ^  of  an  inch  or  so  from  the  edge,  drill  a  few  holaB  through 
which  <.hitiiii«ii  screws  can  pus,  tiwn  take  a  piece  of  gntta 
psdia  atkd  mould  it  about  |  of  an  indi  wide,  and  as  thick 
as  70a  denie  to  separate  the  sides  from  each  other  (about 
f  .inch  at  the  iap  and  |  or  j  an  inch  at  botttmi  is  a  good 
Bie) ;  the  gntta  percha  is  then  cemented  round  the  eodes  and 
bottom  of  Uie  bath,  between  the  two  slates,  and,  to  make  all 
aecnre,  a  strip  of  wood  is  placed  at  each  side  and  screws 
jaand  thzongh  the  holes  in  the  dates  and  tiuongh  the  gutta 
percha  from  nde  to  aide,  taking  care,  of  coorn,  not  to  aerew 
up  too  hard,  or  the  date  wiU  weak.  J.  I.  H. 


FEXBTBATIsa  TARMISH. 

Sib, — One  of  yonr  oorreqKmdents  asks  for  a  formula  of  a 
pexMtzating  varnish :  the  above  I  am  not  able  to  give,  but  a 
sdbstitnte,  whioh  mil  answer  his  purpose  eqnaUy  as  well,  if 
jcn  think  it  of  any  nae. 

After  tekinK  a  picture  by  the  alabastrine  process,  and 
TKmidiing  with  the  chloroform  and  amber  varnish,  you  can 
«mit  any  amount  of  colour  by  hiding  the  bottle  containing 
die  Tarnish  in  your  hand  to  make  it  warm,  and  then  pouring 
lie  Mipoar  on  the  coloured  aurface,  which  immediately 
penetrates  it,  so  that  the  colour  will  be  as  plain  on  the 
rercned  side  as  upon  the  collodion  side ;  by  re-coburing  and 
aoking  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  you  can  get  any 
amount  of  intensity  of  colour.  W.  J.  W  n. 


BKSTOBATIOH  ,0r  KX POSED  I>BY  COLLODION  PLATES. 

SiK, — ^In  reply  to  your  correspondent  '*  Durham,"  voL  i.  p. 
349, 1  beg  to  state  iliat  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  ex- 
posed plates  in  returning  to  their  normal  condition  is  such  as 
to  preclude  the  practical  application  of  the  system  in  the 
restoration  of  plates  accidentally  exposed. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  very  und^irable  condition  if  it 
oocorred  quickly,  as  plates  could  only  be  kept  a  limited 
period  between  exposure  and  development. 

Tour  correspondent  will,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  that 
dry  i^atea  admit  of  v^  mapie  and  expeditious  restoration 
to  todr  sensitiTe  state  oj  wetting  them  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tacw  ^nitric  add,  say  one  ounce  to  twelve  of  distilled  water, 
snd  pennitting  them  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Hnj.  KoBBis,  M.D. 


8TAIN£D  FINGEBS. 

Sib,— Finding  that  a  remedy  for  stained  fingers  is  still  a 
deaidesatum  amongst  ladies  and  gentlemen  practising  the 
ebanning  but  rathra  black  art**  ol  photc^jrapn^,  permit  me 
to  Busiest  to  them  to  remember  that  "  prevention  is  better 


than  cure,*'  and  to  exercise  their  chemical  skill  in  devising 
"  a  collodion"  wherewith  to  coat  the  tips  of  tbor  lovely 
fingers  before  th^  begin  to  work,  and  a  solvent  to  remove 
it,  when  the  dressing  bell  rings  for  dinner. 

SUOGBSTOB. 


APPARATUS  70R  DEPBBSSINa  THE  CAMERA. 

Sib, — Thinking  that  many  of  your  readers  may  have 
suffered  an  inconvwience  arising  from  not  being  able  to 
depress  the  camera  sufficiently,  as,  for  instance,  in  taking 
views  from  windows  of  any  height  firom  the  ground,  allow 
me  to  send  yon  a  small  oontrivanoe  for  obviawig  this  diffi- 
cult. 


A  G  conaista  of  a  deal  board  16  inches  long,  and  8  inches 
broad,  witii  a  round  hole  at  q  through  which  slides  a  long 
piece  of  wood,  &stened  by  means  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint 
to  the  tail-board  of  the  camera.  E  and  F  are  two  brass 
loops  through  which,  and  two  similar  ones  on  the  camera, 
passes  a  kmg  iron  acting  as  a  pivot. 


EnUriBd  t1*w  it  A. 


Fmit  dmtlca  at  A. 

By  this  means  the  oameora  can  be  deiHressed  to  any  re- 
qniz«d  angle.    A.  W, 

ANSWERS  TO  MINOB  QUEUIES. 
TEanxo  thb  PoHirr  of  Wax. — A.  Hendenon.  Wax  is  one  of 
thoRe  articles  of  commerce  which  ia  very  generaUy  adnlt«rftted. 
Indeed,  u  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  thin  round  t^lets 
about  4  inches  ^ameter,  it  ia  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  U 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  at  least  60  per  cent.  The  following 
method  of  testing  wax  for  imparities,  is  taken  from  BoUey  and 
Paul's  excellent  "  Manual  of  Technical  Analysis."  The  probable 
impurities  and  adulterations  are : — taU&a,  indicated,  when  the  amount 
ia  considerable,  by  the  inferior  consistence  and  greasy  fed  of  the 
wax;  by  the  abeence  of  granular  fracture:  and  by  the  taate  when 
chewed.  The  distillate  from  wax,  containing  only  two  per  cent,  of 
tallow,  ^Toa,  when  shaken  op  with  water  ana  filtwed,  a  liquid  from 
which  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  f^j^j^g^^^ 
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tbe  CAM  with  pura  wax.  SUarie  actd,  indicttted,  irben  the  Tax  i> 
boUed  with  Idne  wato-,  br  a  predpiute— 8tearat«  of  Urns— that 
reaaias  tqapended  tn  the  liqnidj  ud  by  the  nenlraUMtion  of  the 
lime.  Betm,  indicated  by  tiie  fauerior  bntUenen  of  the  wax  asd  by 
its  adhflsiveoess.  The  resia  is  »eparated  by  alctriiol.  Starch  or  nuai, 
wrilw  uitUaacet,  indicated,  when  the  wax  is  dissolved  in  tur- 
pentme,  by  an  insoluble  residue,  which  is  further  examined  to 
ascertain  its  nature.  In  order  to  Atinutte  the  amount  of  itearic  acid 
in  adulterated  wax,  a  known  quantity  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  50  parts  of  water,  alcohol 
added  until  tbe  liquid  becomes  dear,  the  insolable  portion  separUed 
by  Btnliitiic  throagfa  linen,  wa^ied  with  water,  mdted,  and  wei^ied. 
Thfl  low  or  wei^  r^tresenta  stearic  add. 

SpLrmKo  A  Posm\'s  ^B.nn.~Dapair  has  sucoeeded  In  staining 
the  back  of  a  vilued  positive  print  m  such  a  way  that  the  maru 
show  through  and  disfigure  the  lights  of  the  future ;  and  aslu  our 
aaristaoce  in  suggesting  some  rem«ly  before  the  print  (which  cannot 
be  replaced)  is  mounted.  Our  correq>oodent  is  feufnl  of  employhig 
cvanide  of  potassium,  as  a  preliminary  experiment  on  another  print 
snowed  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  the  cyanide  eating  aw&y  the 
picture  through  tbe  paper.  The  only  plan  that  we  can  suggest  to 
our  correspondent  is,  to  mlU  Uie  sheet  m  half.  Mr.  Lughton,  who 
was,  Ve  believe,  one  of  the  first  persons  who  succeeded  va  dividing 
a  sheet  of  paper,  has  given  very  clear  directions  how  this  is  to  be 
accomplished ;  he  states  that  two  leaves  of  paper  harder  and  slightly 
tougher  than  the  one  to  be  split  are  to  be  obtuned ;  the  three  are 
then  to  be  flnnly  pasted  together  (Ji  la  sandwich)  with  stiff  clean 
paste  free  from  lumps.  Rub  them  wdl  when  first  [dacing  them 
together,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles,  and  allow  to  dry  spon- 
taneously in  a  moderately  warm  room.  When  quite  dry,  gently 
draw  apart  the  two  outer  leaves,  and  if  care  be  taken  Xo  atari  the 
apIUtinic  of  the  inclosed  sheet  fairly,  it  will  divide  equally,  leaving 
one  hau  fimjly  pasted  to  each  leaf.  It  now  ohly  remains  to  soak 
tiie  papers  In  warm  water  until  the  paste  is  softened,  when  the  thin 

r"  .  sheets  may  l>e  removed,  washed,  and  dried.  We  should  think 
if  calotype  negatives  were  treated  in  this  way,  tlu^.  might  be 
much  improved,  as  half  of  the  p^Mr  with  the  frnqpiurities  and 
opadQr  Tronld  be  remored. 


TO  OOEEBSPOKDENTS. 

PxOFOsiTiox  roR  ExouKODTO  STEXXOBOoric  PicmsEs.— On  the  8tli  of 
Apiil  we  propcMO  to  pnbUsh  s  list  of  nsinea  snd  addreiKs  of  those  of  our 
snfaMilbers  wtio  may  dadn  ta  eacfaug«  stareoscoplc  plotnrw  wlQi  each 
Other.  It  mnst  be  clearly  widentood  that  m  take  no  put  whatever  In  ttaa 
matter  beyond  tbb  publlcatton,  and  that  all  applications  must  bo  made 
dirscUr  to  the  persona  codcmumL  To  prevent  (hwd,  howevw,  we  majr 
sn^Bst,  that  It  will  be  advisable  that  no  appUcatloii  be  lecalvad  eacept  from 
one  of  the  persons  whose  naine  appean  In  the  list,  unless,  Indeed,  a  picture 
be  fivwarded  with  it.  We  woiud  suggest  that  each  should  be  propatly 
■Mnnted,  ready  for  tbe  stereoaoipa,  so  ss  to  obviate  all  posslhlHly  of  cran- 
plalnt  on  that  score.  The  exchange  of  stmoscoplc  plctores  need  InrolTo  no 
onrespoadence;  as  the  publication  of  the  name  In  the  list  wUl  Imply  that 
sach  individual  will,  on  the  receipt  of  a  picture  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  forward  one  of  his  own  In  exduun ;  and  this  without  any 
oooalderation  as  to  whether  the  fdcture  received  m  more  or  less  beautiful 
than  his  own.  We  aaaiune,  of  course,  that  no  man  irill  send  any  othv  than 
the  best  ptctuTB  that  can  be  printed  nem  Us  negative,  and,  alao,  that  ea<^ 
wOl  be  gnlded  In  his  oonduot  In  the  matter  by  the  goldea  rule  <rf  "doing 
unto  others  as  be  would  thst  others  should  do  nato  Um." 

E.  P.— The  reason  of  the  mottled  wpearaaoe  on  yovr  print  is,  that  you  have 
not  a  snffidenUy  atrong  nitrate  bath  In  mwng  It  aensltlva;  you  dionld 
have  followed  alt  tbe  formula!  at  vol.  L  p.  198. 

H.  H&RLBT. — We  are  much  obliged  for  the  extract  about  Hr.  Illll'e  process 
for  daguerreotyplng  In  natural  colours  His  process  Is  mAmerkaa  one; 
and  bo*  been  shown  long  ngo  to  be  Incapable  of  Meeting  what  it  promised. 

CouiTT  Wbmoibkski. — Received. 

H.  8.  L— Received;  It  shall  be  inserted.  Yourtwo  queriei  will  be  answered 
in  our  "Minor  Queries." 

T.  T.— 1.  The  nltmio  of  silver  could  not  have  been  pure;  otherwise  a  new 
bath  with  so  much  nitric  add  in  it  would  not  have  given  foggy  pictures. 
As  a  remedy,  try  sunning  It,  as  described  In  our  first  volume,  'i.  The  front 
lens  of  a  frartnit  eM&Wnatlou  may  be  used  for  landscape  photography  If 
fitted  Into  an  nppro[niate  mount,  with  tbe  convex  side  tamed  towarua  the 
groand  glass  of  the  camera;  but  aoch  lenaeaare  not  so  good  as  tfaeee  nuule 
especially  for  Undi>cape  purposea. 

Kai^— 1.  A  single  lens.  2.  Aplaaotlc  S.  Yaa ;  but  we  do  not  know  the 
publishers.  Wo  would  willingly  give  promineoce  to  the  paper  proceas  If 
such  were  the  desire  of  our  readers  i  but  we  find  that  for  <»ie  advocate  of 
tin  calotype  process  there  are  a  hnndred  glass  pbotogn^bera.  Forbus  if 
Calotype  "  were  to  give  us  tbe  results  of  bis  euerleuce  on  paper,  he  nugfat 
win  over  other*  to  give  bis  prooess  a  titaL  For  our  part,  we  ai«  gnat 
adniiif  rs  of  a  good  paper  negative 

Photo.  Baroan  Bailwatb  (answws  to  queries  on  the  bichromate  of  potasaa 
proceet,  toL  i  p.  '^).— 1.  Thin  starch  paste  elihar  bmsbed  or  floated  on 
fiir  a  minute  or  two.  i.  It  may  be  Ironed.  S.  A  saturated  solution  of  Iodine 
is  water  (very  liUte  will  tisaolve).  4.  The  blue  tfatt  will  be  produced  as 
soon  as  the  Iodine  cotuea  lu  oontact  with  the  starch.  The  sottsequant 
washing  is  merely  to  get  rid  of  tbe  eues*  of  materials  naed.  A.  A  saturated 
solution  may  be  uspd.  Dissolve  1  part  of  blcbiomsta  of  potassa  In  about  10 
parte  of  water.  S.  Uore  analogous  lo  the  developing  agent.  T.  The  gallo- 
idtrate  selutton  wfll  not  keep  rood  many  minutes;  oousequently  only 
■agriont  sboald  be  made  at  one  thiie  to  serve  for  present  use.  S,  we  have 
WMonMOWtobrilavethattitaiiasssJdlseoTeryotthelflroBiefciiPlst,  WMsa 
ttHBTd  oC      of  ow  lbni|n  amMmpomlesa 


J.  C.  TwnuK.— We  are  modi obUgedbr the tbreelnstantaDeoDsstereosTmaia. 
They  are  vwy  beautiful  opeclmena  at  nurino  photograpby ;  olthoagt  not, 
periups,  so  nqiidiy  taken  as  some  which  we  have  seen.  A  dMcriptioa  of 
the  prooess  smployed  woald  be  of  intoreat  to  our  reoden,  as  the  manipn- 
IsdiHis  for  lustontaneona  pholographs  are  not  geoeraily  understood. 

VutOB.— Our  cone^Ddent's  Ideas  and  suggerthms  on  the  snblect  of  Plto- 
Tc^grapby  are  vary  good,  but  hardly  in  a  aniftdaitly  connected  form  tor 
us  to  lay  before  our  readers.  If  he  wQl  fkvonr  ns  with  a  letter  abowing 
how  the  suggestions  might  be  best  eetrled  ont,  we  shall  be  greatly  obUgod. 

0.  G.— We  have  heard  ma^  good  accounts  of  the  lenses,  but  ba^ng  nam 
woetteally  tried  them,  we  cannot  give  mudi  of  an  ophikm  on  the  auttJcet. 
The  oervotiue  of  the  field  ts  rather  large  according  to  yoor  axpariment,  but, 
aa  you  say,  the  imperfaotlons  arising  team  this  will  be  la  sonie  measure 
remedied  by  using  smaller  operturea. 

A  PuML  OF  TK»  "  PBOTOOBaruio  Naws."— Rec«lf  ed  with  thanks. 

A.  B.  P.— fiend  «  otamped  and  addressed  envdope,  and  we  will  communlcata 
with  you. 

A  PoBiTivB  Mav.— If ost  of  the  hints  on  stains  and  streaks,  which  are  given 
In  our  remarks,  will  apply  to  ooUodion  poaltirea  as  well  as  negatiTes. 

Z.— There  would  be  objections  to  the  plan  you  suggest  which  more  than  out- 
weigh the  advantogeg. 

J.  C— I.  We  prefer  the  bellows  form  of  camera;  It  will  do  very  well  for 
portrait  purposea  if  provided  with  a  double  oomblnation  lens.  2.  The 
aplanatlc 

B.  H.  V.  -  All  yonr  questions  have  been  flUly  answered  in  our  first  volomo. 
Consult  the  index. 

H.  H.  AixaN.— Bhall  we  Insert  your  name  In  the  "Stereoscopic  Exdiaage 
Club,"  now  fbnnlog !  Your  picturse  are  very  beautiful,  and  apeak  well 
tbr  the  process  yon  employ,  la  it  one  of  the  usual  processes  or  a  modifica- 
tion t   If  so,  wa  sbonld  like  to  lay  the  partlcnlwe  before  onr  readers. 

J.  W.— The  substance  obtained  would  be  metogelotlne,  if  yon  followed  tbe 
instructions  given  by  Hr.  Helsch. 

H-  ELDitinaB.— Trythe  amber  and  chtorofonn  varnish. 

A.  X.— We  think  that  many  auperior  developing  boxes  or  tents  have  been 
from  time  to  time  communicated  to  our  columns. 

Qou.— 1.  It  wUI  keep  ontU  tbe  gold  la  exhausted.  3.  Send  yoor  pitaiU  te  a 
wholsoale  statloaera,  who  wDl  hot-presa  them  (br  you. 

T.TiDBAKx.— Yonrtatt«liNedvedwUhthaBks;  bat  as  that  snltlact  bmrs 
noA  satisfactorily  settled,  we  think  no  good  would  arise  (ram  a  renewed 
dlscnsdon. 

J.  C— Your  sureestloBs  abdl  nesha  eaosldmtioB. 

Da.  Taxxrs. -Received. 
H.  B.  N.— Received. 

A  Photo.— From  the  dewripttwi  yoaglTO  eHheatpsaraaee  (whMi,  bewevsr, 
we  cannot  dearly  undantoad),  we  abaald  laugliie  yoor  bath  leqidiad 

acidifying. 

K  J.— 1.  The  effeotyOH  describe  can  be  produced  by  using  a  perfectly  blad 
bodkgnrand.  3.  we  regret  we  cannot  fire  you  the  porricolais  yon  aak  for. 
8.  Photographic  chemlcala  should  be  k^oold  and  In  the  dark,  oa  a  gCBStal 
nde,  ahhongh  expoeore  to  Ugbt  will  not  Injore  boom  of  them.  Tbe 
operating  room  and  batlu  therein  should  be  of  a  oomfbrtabletempMstm^ 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 

W:  Bbookb  Rbtkolds.— BeoBlved. 

lONOKAXUS,  will  receive  a  reply  In  our  next. 

Nrrxic  Acid.—!.  80  grains  of  salt  to  tiie  ounce  of  vroter.  3.  90  parts  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  100  partt  of  water.  8.  The  chlwUe  vt  gold  ahoaM  be 
neatraliHed  with  carbonate  of  soda.  i.  The  Snanlsliwhite  Is  for  the  pnrpoas 
of  neiitraUsing  any  add  whkh  may  ponibly  M  ftnmed  la  the  bath ;  dulk 
will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  5.  Add  two  or  three  ounces  of  Sdt 
to  a  gallon  of  wat«r. 

SA^roEa.— L  We  cannot  accoant  for  the  appearance  la  the  least;  some  of 
yonr  diemkals  mnst  be  impure.  3.  The  toidng  both  is  unfit  for  use,  and 
should  be  dlsoardsd  in  favour  of  a  fresh  od& 

M.  H.  CacxT.— From  your  letter  we  Imagine  that  you  have  been  tiring  to 
obtain  negattra  with  podtlve  collodion  and  devdoplng  solution.  This  yon 
will  find  gnsC  dUAotily  In  doing  st  first,  sltbough  an  expeilenead  opanOsa 
might  sometimes  soooeed.  The  nitrate  bath  ohoold  be  vwylUntlyasUIfied 
with  acetic  add,  and  tbe  ordinary  pmnlllc  derdc^lnt  sirtfttloa  <as  glw 
hi  pravions  nombcn)  shovU  bo  used  I  do  net  tty  date  add  ftir  the  fwait 
Init  usa  aoetlo  add. 

AxH^  PnOTOb— See  artldo  on  Oepi/bigOamtra  (nL  L  p.  US),  also  aitldisat. 
m.  7S  and  3M  ta  the  some  vdnme.  iWs  fs  all  Ae  tnAmnallon  we  can  ghn 
from  your  rather  vague  question. 

J.  H.,  JuH.— Your  chloride  of  gold  wss  acid:  make  it  perfect^  neolral,  or 
even  ^btly  alkaline  with  carbonoto  of  soda,  and  you  will  find  the  bath 
will  work  wdL  We  think,  from  your  short  description,  that  yourdevehvlag 
osmera  most  be  a  very  good  one;  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  an 
Kcount  eucb  as  yon  promise. 

J.  C.  Daui.— Reoelved  with  thanks. 

A  BlonmEB.— The  annoyance  of  blisters  In  collodlo-slbomen  la  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  beginners  In  this  beautiful  process.  Several  prwdeal 
hints  on  this  point  have  boen  given  la  our  first  volume  by  experianoad 
operators,  and  we  cannot  ad^'iaa  our  corraspondeat  to  do  battmr  than  fidbnr 
Uielr  directions. 

A  BoBBcaiaaB  axd  Will  WismH-rA  raoalpt  Identieal  wtth  yours  was 
published  in  our  pages,  voL  L  p.  ML   Wa  or^  howeni^  muA  obUged  fhr 

your  courtesy  In  sending  It. 
T.  Guu.— Received  with  thanks. 

Commuoicatlons  dediaed  with  thanks :— Post  Office^A  Sandstaoa.— A.  P.  C 
-a  E.  N.  0.-Hypo.— J.  T.  P.-Alhambra. 

The  inlbnuatlon  required  by  the  following  oorre^kondenta  Is  eiSiar  auoh  as 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  in  tecnt  numbers  of  tba 
•'PnoTOOKAraio  KBws:"-Ur.  J.  A.  M.— A  BsglBMr.— X-Sbsmsld.- 
T.  D.— Snnr  of  Lead.-  Photo.— 8eneea.—H.  T.  L.— V.  B.  Sonw. 

In  TrPB:-H.  BdUnL— r.  d.— F.-Jotan  Rowlfaiscm.— W.  L.  8eott^-An 
Amateur.— P.  B.  Inneo.— Spanish  White.— T.— Beta — Hnttom  In  Farva— 
X,  P.  H.— T.  Qnlllver. 

ffr  A  Reading  Cover  has  been  t^epared  for  preserving  the  nnmbcn  until 
bound,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  price  3s.  {  poet  bmt,  3».  M. 


*■*  fill  iilltTrriii  -imniTinlrillnns  ihnnlrt  lii  sildrsissil  tn  Mr  ffinotai.  iwii 
of  HesKi.  Cassiu,  Psttbe,  and  Oalput,  I«  Bal|s  Sauvoge  Tvd.  mrata 
IttHn  Ibr  Oa  BdlUr,  If  aUrtMed  to  Om  oOe^  AnBfto 
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THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  BY  ENLABOING  THE 
APBKTURE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS.* 

BT  THOUAS  GEUBB,  ESQ.,  V.R.I.A. 

Betoke  e&tmng  up<m  the  sabject  of  tiie  pwwnt  oommnni- 
cation,  it  may  not  be  amisB  to  remore  any  jnisappreheiMoii 
irlueh  may  bave  arisen  firom  the  title  giren.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  at  prfflent  upon  the  qiMsfcion  which  baa  giren 
rise,  in  other  localitiei,  to  nth«r  angry  dSacaarion,  viz.,  that 
of  the  fitneffl  (or  unAtneai)  of  portnyt  lenaea  of  lacgsr 
tons  for  the  work  for  which  they  aie  intended,  although 
this  branch  of  the  sabject  i§  one  which  the  section  of  fine 
arte  in  conjunction  with  the  PhotograpHc  Society  seema 
highly  fitted  to  diacuas.  Ndther  do  I  parpaae  to  revert  to 
another  bimnch  which  I  have  already  treated  in  a  paper 
poUUhed  in  the  London  PhotogriqAie  JourmUt  to.,  the 
tVrfla&2e  definiteneea  of  fbcus  of  a  IttH,  oonavonding  to  its 
aperture  and  focal  length.  Tl»  present  paper  is  intended 
to  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  those  effects  in  the 
lOioiograpbic  picture  depending  upon  varying  the  aperture 
of  die  lens,  this  apertnre  being  (comparatiTely  speaking) 
small,  or,  in  other  words,  ranging  between  the  largest  and 
Bmalket  aperture  need  with  a  "  view  "  lens. 

Photographen  in  general  recognise  two  effects  (only)  as 
pcoduoed  by  Tatying  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  viz.,  increased 
dirfinctnaB,  combined  with  dower  action,  by  a  Ipwming  of 
the  aperture,  or  theeesMne  inverted  by  inoreaang  it;  thus, 
we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  asserted  that  when  "  stfll  Iffis  " 
only  is  to  be  copied  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  small  the 
aperture  osed  is,  as,  by  giving  increased  time  of  eipceure  to 
the  sensitdve  surfiwe  in  the  camera,  the  reeulting  jftcture  will 
benmiUr  in  all  points  to  one  obtained  by  using  a  larger 
apwtaxeof  tlie  koa,  and  giving  a  dwrter  exposure  to  the 
!icnsttive  surbce. 

It  is  this  comnumfy  reoaved  opinion  which,  as  I  deem  it 
tobeerroneoas,Ideareheretocombat.  Iappwihendthat,aB 
photographws  become  convinced  that  thtre  u  an  effect  due 
to  aperture,  thrir  fdcturea  will  become  more  artistao  -that 
WB  shall  have  pictures  which  have  been  taken  in  sunlight, 
to  reprtttnt  guch,  rather  than  moonlit  oneB--that  we  shall 
have  ^kotograpbs  ^ving  more  of  binadth  and  solidity  in 
the  fbregroundg,  ind  air  and  perqiective  in  the  distances — in 
short,  that  we.  shall  have  more  of  a  pictore  and  1m  of  the 
present  peculiarity  of  the  photoglyph.  • 

A  photographer  pridffl  himself  on  the  truthftdneBS  of  bis 
work  in  ite  details.  This  is  very  well  in  itself,  but  it  should 
cause  him  to  recollect  that  such  as  is  the  imnge  given  by 
camera,  such  should  be  expected  in  the  gf^neral  effect  of  the 
fiiotograph  derived  from  that  jmage.  Now  let  him  place 
lilacama»,oii  a  fine  bright  day,  befim,  eay, »  landaB^ie, 


Um  IMiBn  rbotoffrafihlc  Bodetjr,  FrUar,  KmA  ».  >H». 


and,  if  poadble,  wiOan  a  room-,  or  at  least  so  that  instead  of 
examining  the  visual  picture  bit  by  bit  with  the  diacomfort- 
ing  aid  of  a  focusing  cloth,  and  perhaps  with  the  addition 
of  a  unsgnifyiTg  glass,  he  shall  be  sufficiently  removed  irom 
the  light  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  visoal  {oeture  as 
reeovedupMi  the  greyed  surfiuie;  and  let  him  ako  provide 
an  asnsfant  to  change  the  vtops,  wit2iout  requking  himself 
to  leave  his  poet  at  the  camera.  Matters  being  so  arranged, 
let  him  observe  the  visual  jaotiire  or  images  as  produced  by 
various  apertorea,  iriiich  lattw  should  range  in  diamet<9r 
frrau  at  least  y',th  of  tike  fbcos  of  the  lens  for  the  laJ^est— 
e.jf.,  1,  inch  diameter  for  16  inches  focus  of  lens— down  to 
the  least  he  desdrw,  even  to  that  lately  proposed  to  be  used 
with  an  improved  (?)  lens,  via.,  Jth  of  an  inch  diameter  for  a 
focus  of  8  inchtt,  or  say  /jth  part  of  the  fbcos,  and,  the 
results  being  noted,  I  think  there  wiU  be  but  one  opinion, 
viz.,  that  each  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  apertnre  of  the 
lens  is  accompanied,  not  only  by  a  reduction  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  images,  but  by  a  distinctive  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  same — ^there  b^g  an  evident  loss  in  the 
vigour,  the  solidity,  and  the  distances  of  the  several  parte 
making  the  picture. 

Now,  laying  aside  the  camera,  let  a  mmilar  coarse  of 
experiment  be -performed  with  the  «ye,  for  which  nothing 
more  is  required  to  be  provided  than  a  aeries  of  holes,  weB 
blackened,  in  a  thin  plate,  varying  from,  say,  ^  to  ^,  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Precisely  dmilar  effects,  perhaps  more 
striking,  will  be  observed  by  viewing  the  sunlit  landscape 
with  one  eye,  and  using  the  varied  apertures,  as  in  the  pre- 
■rious  experiments  with  the  camera  and  its  varied  diaphragms. 

If  further  proof  in  the  same  direction  be  deair^,  we  have 
this  in  both  the  tdflecope  and  the  microscope.  With  the 
fimnn  the  moon  will  afted  a  striking  illustiation.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  aperture  of  tiie  object  ghiss  is  reduced  by 
diaphragms,  the  inu^  aBwimes  a  map-like  appearance; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  aperture  is  increased,  those 
mountains  of  our  satellite  where  light  and  shado  prevMl 
stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

'Hie  microsoope  fpves  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The 
best  otgeet  glaes  of  such,  sufficiently  "  stopped  down"  (or 
reduced)  in  aperture,  gives  sharp  outlines,  it  is  troe,  but 
the  effect  (or  uppettMwe)  of  adidity  is  k«t. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  evidence  given  by  photographs 
themselveB ;  to  iHustrato  which  some  are  exhibited  taken 
with  apertuiw  greater  than  those  in  ordinary  use.  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  these  afford  evidence  of  that  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  prove.  Doubtless,  it  would  have  been 
still  more  convincing  could  I  have  placed  before  you  photo- 
gtaphs  of  the  same  view,  and  taken  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  similar  orcumstancea,  bat  with  diaphragms  of  varied 
g^wtorea;  but  this  I  have  not  had  either  time  or  oppor- 

tauily  lately  to  accomplish,  p  g^^,^^^  QQOgle 
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ACETIC  ACm  IN  THE  POSITIVE  SILVER  BATH. 
Since  mj  last  eommnnication  on  "Pogitire  PrintiDg" 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  15),  I  have  received  several  inquiries  as  to  tiie 
addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ahrer  bath.  In  answer  to 
these  I  to  state  that  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution  I  add 
8  <»*  10  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  bat  as  this  ia  directly  against 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities,  can  you  find 
space  for  an  attempt  at  justification  ? 

Firstly,  some  writers  declare  that  its  use  causes  spots 
when  the  print  is  put  into  the  fixing  ecdution.  This  may 
be^  if  the  print  is  removed  from  the  frame  into  the  hyposal- 
jdiite  witiioat  any  previous  washing ;  but,  if  the  print  first 
goes  liirough  plain  water  and  then  is  submitted  to  the 
ammonia  stuution,  any  further  action  of  the  acetic  acid  ia 
certainly  prevented  -,  nay,  I  go  further  than  even  this,  and 
say  that  after  common  wasmng  the  ^rint  never  does  spot 
when  fixed,  with  my  method  of  printmg.  I  nev^  had  a 
print  that  spotted  in  the  fixing  solution  out  of  thoosands 
which  I  have  printed  witit  acetic  add,  and  as  it  does  not 
ii^jnre  the  jac^ires,  let  me  state  117  reasons  finr  vsang  it. 

Many  of  the  hand-boolu  say  that  it  is  best  to  prepare  as 
much  printing  paper  as  will  be  used  in  one  day  only,  as  it 
diacoloors  if  kept  longer.  If  this  rule  were  to  be  observed 
what  a  tedious  and  ezpmdve  process  it  would  be  to  print  a 
quantity  of  proois  from  one  native.  How  oft-en  does  the 
blight  morning  suddenly  change  to  a  cloudy  day,  and  no 
light  of  any  power  show  itself  for  three  or  four  d^s !  Here 
we  should  lose  all  the  paper  prepared.  But  as  I  stated  in 
my  short  notice,  the  printing  sheets  will  keep  a  week  with- 
out any  loss  of  brilliancy  or  whiteness,  and  this  I  ascribe 
chiefiy,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  how  I  keep  the  whites  so  pure 
in  my  prints,  and  tiiis  also  I  believe  u  the  effect  of  the 
add. 

Again,  the  oyBtals  sold  as  pure  nitrate  of  silver  are  some- 
times strongly  alkaline ;  in  this  case  the  bath  would  not  be 
at  aU  saitaMe  &r  albcunenised  paper  uolesB  some  add  were 
added. 

That  tho  add  does  not  necessarily  iigure  the  wpet  is 
strongly  proved  hy^  the  add  which  is  ^d  mutt  be)  added 
to  the  nitrate  solution  used  in  Positive  Printing  h/  Develop- 
meat.  In  this  process  the  print  is  only  rinsed  and  men 
fixed  at  once.  No  spots  ever  sLppeat  in  wis  process,  nor  in 
the  calotype  sheets  where  a  v^  lai^  quantity  of  add  is 
used. 

If  there  is  any  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  add,  I  think 
it  is  {ffobable  that  it  makes  the  printing  paper  a  Uttle  less 
sensitive — perhaps,  scarcely  perceptible — but  this  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject. 

I  can  only  add,  in  condueion,  that  it  may  seem  presump- 
toons  to  lift  my  voice  against  so  many,  but  my  praictice  and 
reanltB  so  flatly  contradict  theae  slanders  against  acetic  acid 
that  I  still  use  it,  and  I  am,  I  believe,  as  sncceeBfal  as  those 
who  have  dispensed  with  its  services.  0 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  COMPABATIVE  EX- 
PERIMENTS BETWEEN  THE  LENSES  OF  M. 
VOIGTLANDER  AND  PROFESSOR  PETZVAL. 
Without  having  the  most  remote  intention  of  opening  our 
columns  to  a  barren  discussbn  of  the  differences  between 
M.  Vdgtlander  and  Profeaaw  Petzval,  we  ooiUd  not  refuse 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  an  examination  of  the  merits 
of  fhdr  respective  lenses,  and  -we  wopose  now  to  detail  the 
nature  of  tha  examinatioD,  and  the  conolniion  at  wl^  we 
have  anived. 

Two  newspapers  of  the  same  day  and  date  were  pssted  on 
a  flat  screen,  each  presenting  the  same  side  towards  tiie 
oWect  glassy  of  the  respective  cameras,  which  were  placed 
aide  by  side  in  the  same  plane,  and  at  equal  distances  (about 
H  feet)  from  the  screen.  The  lenses  wore  douUe  aomU- 
nation,  whole  plate,  portrait  lenses,  nominally  of  the  same 


sise  (3  inches  aperture),  but  with  a  slight  difference  in 
favour  of  Professor  Petzval. 

As  the  examination  was  conducted  in  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor Petzval,  though  not  in  that  of  M.  Yoigtlandor,  who 
was  pesent  to  give  any  explanations  we  might  happen  to 
require,  we  may  mention  that  wiien  we  commenced  our 
observations,  we  were  wholly  unaware  which  of  the  lenaea 
was  that  of  the  former  gentleman  and  which  that  <tf  the 
latter ;  they  were  simply  distinguished,  tiie  one  from  the 
other,  by  bedng  lettered  A  and  B.  We  may  also  mention, 
too,  that,  not  wishing  to  rdy  entirdy  on  our  own  judgment, 
we  were  aooompanied  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  kneiw  to  be 
entirely  free  from  prejudice  in  &vDnr  of  or  adverse  to  dth^ 
party,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  questums  in  diqaute 
between  tikon. 

The  first  test  showed  that  as  r^^arded  flatness  of  field  and 
shairiness  of  outline,  the  advantage  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  that  marked  letter  B  ;  and  it  was  oaif  after  we  iifd  ex- 
pressed this  opinion  th&t  we  were  informed  of  the  fiwrt 
that  this  lens  was  made  by  Yoigtlander ;  and  this  also,  as 
we  hare  mentioned  above,  had  uie  disadvantage  of  having 
an  effective  aperture,  the  diameter  of  which  was  one-tenth 
larger  than  that  of  the  Petzval  lens.* 

At  our  suggestion  the  latter  lens  was  then  taken  out  and 
carefully  cleaned,  and  another  examination  made,  whtdi 
resulted  in  our  coming  to  the  sam^  concludon  as  before. 

M.  Yoigtlander  then  removed  the  back  glass  irom  the 
Petzval  .combination  and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  cor- 
re^Kmding  one  from  his  own ;  the  result  bdng  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  desrness  and  definition  of  the  print  on 
the  ground  glass,  but  still  not  "*fr^"g  the  Fetsval  combina- 
tion  quite  equal  to  the  Yoigtiander. 

The  lenses  were  now  taken  apart,  and  the  diverging 
glasses  added  to  the  iront  lens  of  each  combination,  with 
the  view  of  making  them  (othoscopic;  and  here  M. 
Yoigtlander  called  our  attention  to  a  droumstance,  whicli 
though  it  may  at  first  appear  trivial,  is,  nevertheleea,  of 
some  importance.  This  circumstance  was,  the  number  of 
Bcrewings  and  unscrewiogs  (six)  requisite  in  making  the 
alteration  in  the  Petzval  lens,  whereas  in  his  own  oomMna- 
tion  only  two  such  operations  were  required,  thus  lessening, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  risk  of  the  lens  being  temporarily 
rend^ed  useless  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  screws,  or  by 
one  of  the  different  operations  having  been  perfiirroed 
erroneously. 

The  two  lenses  being  now  made  orthoscopic,  and  of  about 
thirty  inches  focus,  were  attached  in  succesuon  to  a  camera, 
and  focussed  with  the  full  aperture  so  as  to  ^ve  the  sharpest 
possible  image  of  two  similar  newspaper  paragraphs  pasted  on 
the  screen  at  a  dMancefrcnn  each  other  w  fifteen  inuieB;  the 
distwice  from  the  object  glass  bdng  seven  feet  four  inches. 

In  this  test,  the  superiority  of  the  Ydgthinder  ovor  the 
Petzval  lens  was  even  more  manifest  than  in  the  other  ;  not 
only  could  the  centrsl  paragraph  be  focussed  dearer,  and 
more  sharply  defined,  but  tms  clearness  and  definition  ex- 
tended in  nearly  the  same  d^ree  to  the  paragraph  near  the 
matgin  of  the  field  of  view ;  whereas  with  the  Ml  apertun* 
of  the  latter  lens  the  central  paragraph  could  not  be  focussed 
with  accuracy,  but  presented  a  thic£  and  blurred  appearance — 
in  other  words,  was  d^cient  in  sharpness  and  precision— and 
that  near  the  edge  of  the  field  of  vision  was  so  ha^  and 
indistinct  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  it.  When  the 
central  paragraph  was  focussed  as  accurately  as  possible,  the 
distance  which  the  focussing  screen  had  to  be  moved  towards 
the  lens  in  order  to  bring  uie  maiginal  image  sharp,  was  in 
the  Yoigtlander  lens  a  goarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  the 
Petend  fens  upwards  of  half  an  indi. 

Theae  tests,  of  course,  could  not  be  conducted  otherwise 
than  with  strict  impartiali^  in  our  presence ;  and,  as  to  the 
tenses  employed,  we  beUeve  they  an  both  the  property  of 
M.  Clandet,  in  whose  room  the  examination  was  craidiicted, 
and  whose  honourable  reputation  we  eonsUer  to  be  n 
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sufficient  euanuitee  that  tiuw  lenm  were  mum&otand  bj 
the  iudiviaiulB  whose  namei  were  ottgraved  on  the  tube. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctij  nuaerstood  that  no  com- 
pirison  was  instituted  between  any  other  lenses  than  those 
mentioned.  There  was  no  qnestbn  of  the  r^tive  merits  of 
these  lenses  and  those  of  any  En^ish  maker,  but  a  simple 
examination  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Petsrel  lens  over 
the  Voigtlander  lens,  or  vice  vertS. 


NEW  SOLVENTS  FOB  CELLULOSE,  &c. 

BY  H.  LEON  KRAKIT. 

Fob  some  time  past  there  has  been  considerable  talk  in  the 
scientific  world  of  the  new  solrents  of  cotton  and  silk  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Schweitzer,  of  Zurich.  This  discovery,  as 
important  as  unexpected,  has  already  enabled  some  of  our 
learned  academicians  to  elucidate  several  hitherto  very  ob- 
scure points  in  vegetable  physiology.  M.  Barreswil,  whcee 
name  is  so  honourably  known  amon^  photographers,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  labouis  of  Dr.  Schweitzer,  iu  his  Repertoire 
de  Chime,  exjvessed  a  hope  tiiat  t>hotogT«)hy  would  derive 
some  advanta^  from  then  new  Buvents.  It  was  oor  opinion, 
at  that  time,  that  such  woyld  be  tha  case,  and  oar  opinion 
has  been  strengthened  day  by  day  since  then,  as  the  pro- 
perties of  the  new  substances  were  more  closely  examined. 

According  to  Dr.  Schwettzerj  certain  compounds  of  copper 
and  ammonia  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  cellulose, 
idlk,  and  other  oi^anic  substancea,  almost  instantaneously. 
The  compound  in  which  he  first  disoovered  this  property, 
and  which  he  designated  oxide  of  cuprammmium,  is  obtained 
by  treating  the  biuic  fayposulpluite  of  copper  with  ammonia 
in  excess;  an  easily  crystallisable  double  hyposolphate  of 
copper  and  ammonia  is  the  result.  The  nuither-liquor  which 
contains  oxide  of  cuprammonium,  is  the  new  solvent  of  the 
cellulose.  Its  preparation  occupying  some  time,  M. 
Schweitzer  has  replaced  it  by  a  green  anbsnlphate  cf  copper 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

Recently,  also,  M.  Peli^t  has  still  further  amplified  this 
process,  and  at  the  same  tune  rendered  it  more  ec<momical 
He  fills  a  glass  adapter  with  copper  torninsB,  andpounonit 
STadnally  a  certain  quantity  of  solution  of  ^wmnniy.  Xhe 
uberation  of  caloric  ensnea,  and  a  Uue  liquor  is  {vodnced. 

If  oottou  be  plonged  in  this  solution,  it  will  be  seen  to 
change  into  a  thick  jelly,  which  disappetos  on  the  a^ticm 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  To  obtain  this  liquid  per- 
fectly limpid,  it  most  be  filtraad  through  asbestos,  for  it 
perforates  a  p&pra:  filta  immediately,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  the  new  re-agent  dissolves  it.  The  celloloee 
can  be  predpitated  by  means  of  alcohol,  acids  in  excess, 
concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  salts,  honey,  gum,  dex- 
Irine,  &c.  &c.  It  may  even  be  obtained  in  amorphous 
membranous  sheets  by  simple  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and 
these  sheets  do  not  adhere  to  the  Bar&ees  on  irbkik  th^ 
are  formed. 

That  which  we  have  said  of  cotton  applies  equally  to  silk, 
for  which  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  besides  found  a  speciu  solvent 
intheammoniacaloxideofnickd.  Hub  re-agent,  which  exerts 
no  action  whatever  on  oelluloBe  or  cotton,  does  not  abandon 
the  silk  when  minted  with  c(mcentrate<d  saline  aolatums, 
su^r  or  gum. 

Gun-cotton  is  im  dnble  in  the  two  solvents  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking. 

M.  Fr6my  has  shown  ^t  ligneous  fibres  and  the  pith 
of  trees  are  otmipletely  insoluble  in  the  ammonia-copper 
aohitum,  and  that  this  insolubility  does  not  arise  from  the 
great  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  the  wood,  since  he  has 
been  able  to  dissolve  by  its  means  the  substance  known  in 
commerce  as  v^etable  ivory,  which  is  so  extremely  hard  that 
steel  cuts  it  with  difficul^.  According  to  M.  Payen,  iha 
textile  fibres  d  hemp  and  flax  are  also  soluble  in  uie  same 
re-a^t. 

Finally,  M.  Felouze  has  contributed  his  part  to  these  re- 
searches. He  has  ascertained  that  highly  ooncentrated  t^- 
drochksic  add  is  an  eicellent  salvent  nn  ceQtdoK,  and  that 


it  disBolres  it  in  a  few  seconds  with  great  fodlity.  Water 
forma  in  Ihis  solution  a  raedpitate  of  strildng  whitenen, 
identical  with  that  given  by  the  acids  in  the  ammonia-oop- 
per  Bolation  of  celluloBe.  He  has  observed  besides  that  if, 
instead  of  immediately  adding  the  water  to  the  add  liquor, 
a  delay  of  one  or  two  days  be  allowed  to  take  place,  the 
predpitate  will  not  then  be  obtuned,  and  that  the  ligneoos 
matter  will  have  completely  disappeared,  from  having  been 
transformed  into  glucose. 

Hence,  then,  photography  is  in  possession  of  several  sol- 
vents of  lignine ;  consequently  of  the  means  of  possessing 
sev^  kinds  of  collodion,  which  will,  at  bJI  events,  hare  the 
advantage  of  rendering  the  use  of  the  costly  substances — 
alcohol  and  ether — unnecevary.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is — How  ought  they  to  be  prepared  ? 

We  will  hazard  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
way,  which  it  appears  to  us  nught  be  attempted  with 
success ;  for  example,  spread  on  a  glass  plate  a  film  of  solu- 
tion of  cotton  in  oxide  of  cuprammomum,  and  allow  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  to  evaporate,  then 
plunge  the  plate  in  water  slightly  addified  with  any  Idnd  of 
add,  then  wash  it  iu  water,  and  afterwards  poor  on  an 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutitm  of  iodide  or  iodide  of  potasriam ; 
after  has  remained  on  it  a  few  mcondff,  immene  the 
plate  in  the  ordinary  alver  bath,  wash,  and  expose  in  the 
camera  aa  nsnal. 

If  these  operations  appear  too  long,  take  the  solution  of 
cotton  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  cover  a  plate,  and 
let  the  add,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  evaporate,  and 
afterwards  plunge  it  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  previously 
rinsing  it  in  water.  We  shall  thus  hare  a  film  (n  chloride 
of  silver,  a  substance  we  aU  know  to  bo  very  sensitive  to 
light,  since  it  is  constantly  emj^oyed  in  the  production  of 
positires. 

Hie  last  method  is  exceedingly  dmple,  but  it  almost  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  preparing  the  collodion  day  by  day, 
inasmuch  as  hydrochloric  acid  very  speedily  trangfbnns  the 
cotton  into  sugar. 

We  could  easily  find  othear  methods  of  preparing  collodion 
hj  means  of  the  new  K^vents  we  have  deBcribed ;  bat  we  do 
not  wish  to  do  miore  than  pdnt  oat  smne  of  the  resaha  of 
recent  chemical  discoveries  which  are  amilioslde  to  photo- 
graphy ;  it  only  remains  for  adepts  in  that  art  to  render 
practical  and  perfect  the  methods,  the  novelty  and  possible 
advantages  d  which  we  have  sammarily  pointed  oat. 


DRY  AND  WET  COLLODION.* 

BY  H.  L'ABBfi  DEBFBATB. 

The  normal  coflodion  being  obtuned,  it  becwnes  now  a 
question  <^  Tendering  it  photo^ccnie ;  and,  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  the  nnmerous  formulae 
publi^ied ;  there  is  no  lack  of  choice.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attach  an  ezdasire  importance  to  dther  of  them.  We  will 
merdy  observe,  that  with  a  collodion  simply  iodised  with  the 
iodi^  <^  potassium,  one  may  attain  perfection  with  certainty. 

In  a  botUe  containing  alcohol,  say  half  an  ounce  for 
example,  dissolve  to  saturation  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
iodide  of  potaasium  and  iodide  of  cadmium,  perfectly  dry 
and  finely  pulverised.  The  dissdution  will  be  complete  at 
the  end  of  a  few  hours ;  the  proof  that  it  is  aa  concentiated 
aa  possible  will  be  found  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  un- 
dissolred  iodide  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  iodides  may  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
normal  collodion,  and  they  will  be  rea<fy  together.  Decant 
the  n<nimd  collo(Uoa  and  aM  to  it  a  certain  number  of  drcm 
of  iodised  alcohol,  wo  will  assmne  not  saffident  for  the 
putpose,  but  tlda  has  to  be  ascertained  in  Usa  fiJIowing 
mf^nnar ; — ^X^ikc  a  glasB  plftte  and  clean  it  thoroughly  and 
poar  on  the  collodion;  mien  set  immerse  it  in  thelsathfor 
one  or  two  minutes;  thai  withdraw  it  and  examine  the 
tint.  Seen  direct^,  iba  fOm  ought  to  ha^ 
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tint;  if  it  be  nmi^v  &/uuA,  the  film  is  not  salBeieatlj 
odiseil ;  if  it  be  dead  toAtte,  it  is  too  mnoh  so.  In  the  case 
snpposed  it  ia  of  a  blaidi  tint,  and  freeh  additions  of  iodide 
must  be  made,  in  reiy  email  quantities,  nntil  the  collodion 
has  acquired  the  reqaielte  d4;ree  of  perfection;  when  it 
may  be  at  once  used  for  taking  a  proof.  This  proof  will 
not  be  of  any  value,  iuasmach  aa  it  will  be  covered  with 
black  and  white  specks ;  but  by  means  of  it  one  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  qualities  and  the 
degree  of  iodisatlon,  which  the  inspection  of  the  blacks 
famishes.  This  is  the  real  criterion  of  all  collodion.  The 
newly  made  collodion  having  been  assayed  and  its  qualitiee 
tested,  nothing  more  is  reqaired  than  to  leave  it  to  finish 
the  different  reactions  which  are  necessary  to  give  it  its  full 
value,  for  a  time  at  least,  for  these  reactiona,  wUch  an  ai 
first  favourable,  eveutaal^  detoticmte  it. 

We  have  observad  that  a  new  collodion  J^rm  at  flnt  a 
film  covered  with  black  and  white  specks.  These  spota  are 
evidoktiy  caused  by  the  insoluble  particles  held  in  snBpension. 
FUterin^  would  remove  the  greater  portion  of  tiuse,  but  this 
mechanical  method  of  purifying  would  be  too  coarse,  and  we- 
may  even  sny  completely  illusory,  and  should  never  be 
adopted.  These  insoluble  particles  ought  to  be  left  to 
deposit  themselves  spontaneously;  and  to  accomplish  this 
time  ia  required,  and  the  colour,  which  is  gradually  modified, 
indicates  not  only  the  degree  of  purification  of  the  collodion, 
but  also  the  progress  of  the  finvourable  reactions,  of  which 
we  were  just  now  speaking.  Thus  the  mixture,  at  first 
troubled  and  whitdah,  clears  by  degrees,  and  becomes  slightly 
yellow  ;  this  tint  deepens  more  and  more,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  less,  it  exactly  resembles  the 
colour  of  olive  oil.  But  that  ia  not  sufilcient ;  not  only 
ought  the  collodion  to  have  acquired  this  decided  tint,  but 
also  to  be  perfectly  transparent.  For  some  preparations 
four  days  will  suffice ;  for  others  eight  days  will  not  be  too 
many.  But  when  this  prant  is  onoe  leached,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  the  chemical  reactions  of  liie  mixture 
'  bdng  terminated,  the  collodion  may  from  that  time  be  used 
mth  safety. 

Besides  the  d^iosit  due  to  the  fragmeats  of  nndissolved 
cotton-powder,  and  to  the  impmitisB  which  may  aoddentally 
exist  in  the  iodides,  another  may  jnteent  iteelf  of  a  mealy 
and  whiteish  appearance.  This  deposit,  which  ought  not  to 
be  eliminated,  is  merely  iodide  of  potassinm,  precipitated 
from  the  alcohohc  solution  by  the  ether.  After  decantation 
this  should  be  re-dissolved  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  added  to  the  mixture.  This  deposit  only  occurs 
when  ether  rectified  to  too  high  a  d^rce  has  been  osed. 
With  such  an  ether  it  is  quite  a  chance  whether  a  good  pre- 
paration is  obtained  or  not.  In  fact,  the  rectified  eth&c  con- 
tracts, on  contact  witii  the  alc(^l,  so  great  an  affinity  for  it 
that  it  forces  it  to  abandon  a  portion  m  ihb  iodide  it  held  in 
Bfdution.  From  which  we  conclnde  that  the  iodides  an  not 
at  their  ease  except  in  a  less  highly  rectified  etfao-;  we  even 
doubt  whether  the  resumption  of  the  deposit  of  iodide  bj  a 
new  quantit7  of  alcohol,  may  not  be  an  imperfect  correc- 
tion. 

{To  ie  eoittimud.) 


HINTS  ON  THE  COLLOBION  PROCESS. 

BT  H.  BELLINI. 

Having  promised  to  send  a  receipt  for  a  develofong 
solution  which  wilt  not  fog,  or  by  using  which  "over 
development "  is  avoided,  I  b^  leave  to  submit  the  following 
formuue  to  your  notice.  I  have  found  it  useful  (tor  ivoty, 
mica,  and  talc  portraits,  for  pins,  lockets,  &e.,  kc.)  when  we 
light  was  going,  or  gone,  and  it  was  useless  for,  or  a  person 
ejected  to  sit  again.  In  these  cases  I  found  a  quicx  and 
sharp  developer,  giving  good  Uadu  and  whites,  also  most 
important.  Of  ooune  then  may  be  others  Biq>er«>r  tot 
other  purposes,  or  wlioi  the  oertauity  of  the  action  et  tlds 
preparation  is  not  so  material. 
B<irl-fjronnd  frpjtf. — A  grey  or  slate  colour. 


Light  begt.—A.  direofe  nortti,  if  poaiUe;  if  not,  any  otber 
found  good  from  experience. 

Head  ligJu.—U  a  too  powerful  bright  light  strikes  on  the 
head,  hands,  and  bust  of  the  niter,  use  a  light  ilate-coloined 
glazed  calico  head  shade ;  this  gives  a  sort  ot  teSiSij  or 
relief  to  the  head,  &c. 

Grouping, — I  prefer  tbree-quartw-&ce,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  features  of  the  sittor,  light,  circumstances,  and  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  operator. 

Collodion  beat  fra-  this  pnrpcse  is,  to  my  &ncy,  the 
American  exoelnor  positive  collodion.  Try  the  effect  of 
SO  drops  of  sulphuric  etlier  and  4  or  5  drops  of  verr  concen- 
trated alcohol  added  to  1  ounce  of  the  above  collo(u<m. 

Bath  beaC.—^O  grains  of  the  beat  and  purest  nitrate  ftf 
diver  (in  crystals)  to  every  ounce  of  distilud  water.  Add 
i  ounce  of  collodion  prepared  ag  above,  and  3  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  ev^  5  ounces  <tf  bath  (add  the  collodion  white  the 
bath  paases  through  tiie  filter  paper  into  the  gntta  percha  re- 
ceptacle). If  the  bath  is  too  strong,  gradually  add  ^  ounce  of 
distilled  water  (trying  a  plate  between  each  addition)  tin 
you  get  a  liick  and  cream-lite  film;  perhaps  vou  will 
succeed  without  adding  more  watw;  in  summer  keep  the 
bath  surrounded  with  cold  watCT,  and  then  this  bath  will 
not  be  too  strong;  and,  beades,  yon  will  produce  fine 
pictures.  Keep  this  bath  covered  from  dust  and  Ught, 
whether  a  plate  is  on  the  dipper  or  not ;  and  yon  most  also 
count  at  least  100  tolerably  quick  after  the  usual  oilinees 
has  dis^peared  fhnn  the  plate  before  it  will  produce  its 
finest  efioct. 

Use  a  diaphragm  placed  close  to  the  &ont  of  the  lens; 
thus  you  obtain  an  increased  amount  of  sharpness,  but  slow- 
ness of  the  lens  (according  to  tiie  size  of  the  diaphragm  used). 
I  cut  mine  from  tiiin  black  gutta  percha,  or  UackcKcdboara, 
and  use  alio  a  Uaok  gntta  percha  cap  for  the  lens. 

Without  extreme  cleanliness  the  best  chemioab  and 
instruments  are  uselMi ;  and,  therefore,  clean  the  platea  well 
witii  the  foUoiring  solution,  vis.:— 

Tripoli    1  oonce. 

Water    I  „ 

Nitric  acid    M  ^rops. 

Polish  with  a  very  soft  leather ;  after,  of  course,  nmng  a 
sufficient  number  of  jneoes  of  tint  to  remove  the  above 
mixture.  Fimdly,  test  the  cleanliness  of  the  surface  of  the 
^te  by  breathing  upon  it ;  if  the  breath  upon  the  glass 
dies  rapidly  and  evenly  away,  the  glass  is  fit  for  use. 
Flatted^crown  is  the  best  (of  the  cheap  kind)  to  use. 

Nearly  all  common  glass  has  a  slighUy  concave  and  con- 
vex, as  well  as  a  rough  aud  smooth,  aide ;  tiie  smooth  and 
true  side  is  easily  ascertained,  by  placing  it  close  up  to  the 
ear  and  scratching  it  with  ^e  finger  nail. 

Focus  for  the  eyes,  eyelashes,  and  shades  of  the  fiKe ; 
thus  you  obtain  the  proper  expression  of  a  perxa's 
features,  instead  of  the  GancatursBusaally  exhibited.  Aste 
ohanicai  and  visnal  foci  do  not  coincide  in  certain  lenses, 
the  diaphragm  partial^  rectifiea  tlus  great  firnlt. 
Devdoping  swution : — 

Water    3  ouDces. 

Nitrste  of  potuh   12  graiiw. 

Frotosulptute  of  iron    i  oracbniA. 

Nitric  acid   3« 

Glacial  acetic  acid    }  drachm. 

The  following  added  to  the  above,  just  before  nring,  is  an 
improvement,  viz. : — 

Pure  alcohol    80  drop*. 

Nitrate  of  silver  bath  Cprepared  a»  aforcMid)  16  „ 
Filter  carefolly  from  the  bottle  it  is  mixed  in  into  another, 
th^  place  a  second  clean  piece  of  filter  paper  in  a  meaeur- 
ing  ghiBs,  and  again  filter  and  use  as  xeqmred. 

The  fixing  suution  is  oomposed  at  the  smalkst  povible 
quantity  of  white  (not  yeUownk)  (^anide  of  potassium  ia 
£stilled  water ;  common  water  and  stHmg  fixing,  or  too 
much  nitrate  of  potash  in  a  devek^er^ves  as  a  rsMilt  a 
white,  flowery,  and  rou^  Jiaifiwe;^thfew«M?i^^  » 
the  best.  I  i^e  my  owiHSlMti^^  Wygiks  and 
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neither  mysetf  not  papUs  hftre  «nrer  found  pictorM  to  fiwle,  or 
the  film  to  bare,  alttf  a  time,  a  sort  of  motii-eaten  ^I^Maranoe ; 
it  onght  only  to  take  the  white  fihn  off  after  oounting  fifteen 
slowly.  Four  gently  from  the  spout  of  a  quart  jug  clean  com- 
mon soft  water,  at  a  hdght  of  at  least  14  inches  from  the  plate, 
oyer  the  film  after  derelo^ment  and  fixing ;  don't  spare  the 
water,  nor  allow  the  cyamde  to  remain  on  tlxe  plate  a  single 
second  after  the  half-lighte  have  made  their  appearance,  and 
particularly  wash  from  the  height  (14  inches)  before  direxsted, 
commencing  gently  from  the  middle  of  the  plate,  thus 
pressing  it  down,  and  preventing  the  fihn  from  bmg  washed 
off.  By  this  means  you  obtain  all  the  cleamees,  delicacy, 
and  st^y  appearance  of  the  daguerreotype  procesa,  com- 
bined with  tlie  certainly  of  settling  the  great  qneation  of 
permanency. 

Filter  the  bath,  developer,  and  fixing  solution  every  night 
after  work,  or  before  commencing  in  the  moming,  with  sepa- 
rate and  clean  filter  pqwrSflAiecud  bath  filter  paper  ezeeptedt 
which  you  may  use  ontil  it  Is  worn  out,  jEROTided  yotiluep 
it  fine  from  ibnagn  sahatanceB,  such  as  utm,  muiade,  Itc., 
otherwise  you  would  weaken  the  bath  too  mwsa.  in  eoose- 
quence  of  the  paper  abeorbing  the  silver. 

The  foUowiog  18  a  safe,  correct,  and  simple  plan  to  test  a 
good  lens,  particularly  where  a  parson  has  only  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  optics: — Paate  two  dozen  kmg 
black  or  ^rey  hairs  on  a  strip  of  cardboard  1  inch  amrt, 
oomb  fitshion,  and  then  fix  with  a  couple  of  pins  to  a  black, 
gr^,  or  slate  background ;  then  take  a  {Hoture  of  them  on  a 
5x4  {date  (commencing  from  the  middle  of  the  plate 
upwards),  noting  the  degree  of  distinct  sharpness  and  time 
of  expomae ;  and,  i^in,  another  from  the  middle,  down- 
wards, repeating  the  noting,  &c.  A  lens  that  will  accom- 
plish this  distinctly  (from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate), 
and  with  the  same  time  of  exposure,  is  a  good  one. 

Cauiiaiw. — Do  not  hang  white  clothea,  or  keep  whito 
paper,  or  bright  tin  vessels  in  the  dark  room ;  alao  beware 
of  tlw  vapours  of  ammonia,  or  striking  lucifers  in  ihe 
dark  room.  Fin-holca  admit  an  astmushiDg  amount  of  light, 
and  are,  therefore,  deadly  enemieB  to  the  prodnotion  oi  fiist- 
class  piotares.  I  have  seen  ao-osUed  aaA  rooms  whidi 
admitted  more  di^light  than  many  glasa  bouses  could  boast 
of.    One  in  particular  bekmged  to  a  pniril  of  the  celelsated 

Mr.  A  ^1  m  which  was  a  large  room  window,  a  partition 

with  a  door  to  it  having  been  put  up  at  the  end  of  what  was 
once  an  old  lumber  room,  but  posaesedng  capital  |nde  and 
head  lights;  this  room  window  he  had  merely  oovcrod  over 
with  a  angle  thin  piece  of  pale  yellow  tissue  paper,  and  the 
walls  were  white-washed ;  in  fact,  he  almost  developed 
daylight,  so,  you  may  guees  he  did  not  produce  very  good 
{Hctures.  WcU,  he  fancied  his  camera  admitted  Dght,  that 
the  glasses  had  been  displaced,  Us  collodion  or  the  developer 
bftd,  and,  finally,  that  some  friend  (?)  had  good-naturedly 
queered  "  his  bath.  These  I  tested  at  my  own  place,  and 
found  that  I  could  produce  better  pictures  than  he  had  done 
with  his  own  tools.  I  then  took  my  favourite  chemicals  and 
instrnmait,  but  succeeded  no  better  than  he  had  done. 
Kow  I  knew  that  the  &alt  lay  in  the  dark  room :  I  advised 
him  to  have  a  pane  of  yellow  insBTted  in  the  middle  of  tiw 
bottom  of  the  window,  and  zdb  reat  covered  over  with  Mack 
paper,  the  walls  also  covered  with  ditto,  and  tiw  hoke 
ut(^>pednp;  this  done,  we  both  met  with  sncceas. 


PRESERVATION  OF  SENSITTVE  PAPERS,  AND 
NEW  PROCESS  OF  NEGATIVE  PHOT0GIlAl»HT. 

BY    H.  OAUMfe. 

Tii^  last  number  of  the  ^uZ/efin  has  induced  me  to  think  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  would,  perlyips,  feel  an 
interest  in  knowing  the  method  I  employ  for  preserving  my 
nilrated  papers  during  several  weeks  without  alteration ; 
and,  consequentiy,  as  available  for  use  as  if  thety  had  been  pre- 
pared the  i^evious  evening.  However,  I  cannot  say  if  ths^ 
would  remain  tfans  fat  an  indefinite  peviodf  not  having  tried 
them  fyr  a  greater  lefigth  of  time  tiwn  three  weeks. 


After  having  nitrated  the  paper,  allowed  it  to  drain,  and 
dried  it  titarouffhly  at  the  fire,  I  enoloae  it  in  a  box  lined  in 

the  interior  with  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris,  loosely  tempered, 
and  thoroughly  dried  either  in  an  oven,  or  on  a  stove. 
These  plates  which  may  be  easily  removed,  dried  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  humidity  which  they 
absorb  in  the  atmosphere;  the  prepared  sheets  of  paper 
placed  in  this  box-ought  not  to  be  pressed  one  against  the 
other,  but  rather  placed  edgeways  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
air  between  them  should  remain  dry ;  these  plaster  plates 
being  ver^  hygrometric,  and  of  a  certain  thickness,  th6 
intenial  air  of  the  box,  which  should  be  well-closed,  remains 
perfectly  dry;  and,  according  to  MM.  Davaune  ttnd  Girord, 
the  papers  o^ght  to  be  preserved  in  this  state  for  an  indefinite 
periocL 

In  sencUng  to  the  Society  my  positive  paper  'process,  it  la 
guttUi  I  announced  that  I  had  a  negative  process  which  it 
appeared  to  me  ought  to  be  preferable  to  those  employed 
hitherto.  Theessays  wbichi,  aswellssmjfiifflid  M.  Bolvin, 
who  is  known  to  yeu  by  his  dry  collodion  process,  have  made, 
conviuced  me  that  I  was  not  deceived.  For  after  three 
weeks'  pre|»ration  with  the  aceto-nitrate,  these  sheets  gave 
proofs  as  good  as  those  of  the  first  day,  and  were  as  pensitiTe 
as  the  gls^  plates  by  my  process  on  glass. 

The  sheets  are  prepared  precisely  like  my  positive  paper, 
only,  instead  of  onloride  of  sodium,  I  put  from  2  to  3  per 
cent.of  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  oneof  oromide  in  the  albu- 
men, and  dry  it  at  the  fire.  I  e^iose  in  the  camera  on  ground 
glass,  and  develop  with  gallic  add  strengtheuea  with 
some  drops  of  aceto-nitrate. 

I  fix  with  hyposulphite  at  50  per  cent.,  and  wash  as  with 
positive  proo£i. 

To  sensitise  I  entirely  immerse  the  sheet  in  the  ordinary 
aceto-nitrate,  then  wadi  it  tiiree  or  four  times  in  rain  water, 
and  dry  it  at  the  fire.  After  this  operation,  if  I  fear  resini- 
fication  of  the  gutta,  I  plunge  the  proof,  for  a  few  seconds, 
in  benzol,  which  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  gutta,  and 
I  wax  the  jffoof,  as  heretofore,  if  it  is  very  strong,  or  ^ve  it 
semi-transparent  if  it  is  vttik,  and  I  desire  to  luve  a  vigor- 
ous pro(^— BuIJrfiR  de  la  Societe  Frangaite  de  Photographs. 


STEREOGRAMS  FROM  FLAT  SURFACES. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  an  ingenious  device  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  pictores  from  flat  surfaces,  suited  for 
stereoBoopic  purposes,  was  made  known  to  the  world  by  Mt. 
Sang.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  thing  some  of  our 
contemporaries  were  very  much  carried  away  with  the  ides, 
and  committed  gross  blunders  in  the  appreciation  and  esti- 
mation of  the  discovery ;  while  others,  who  had  hit  upon 
the  method  of  producing  these  resolte,  were  unusually  severe 
in  their  exposure,  we  might  abnoet  say  condemnation,  of  it. 
That  the  invention  is  clever,  there  can  be  no  denying ;  and 
when  we  first  noticed  it  we  remarked  that — we  ro^  give 
to  Mr.  Sang  full  credit  for  the  great  ingenuity  he  has  shown 
in  thus  bringing  (however  imperfeotiy)  the  world  of  the 
painter  and  engraver  into  the  domain  of  the  stereoscope." 
»noetbeannotmeemeDt  of  Abr.  Sang*B  device,  we  were  not 
aware  that  any  one  haa  attempted  to  produce  stereo- 

gums  from  flat  surfaces.  We  have,  however,  latdy  been 
voiired  with  a  specimen  by  Mr.  George  A.  Dean,  of 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  The  subject  which  he  has  chosen 
for  iUustratiou  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  he  certainly  has 
succeeded  in  giving  the  stereoscopic  effect  very  welk  It  is 
one  of  the  cartoons  from  our  &cetiou8  contemporary  iVncA, 
entitled  The  French  Porcupine,"  wher^  is  represented 
his  imperial  mt^esty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  a  porcu- 
pine, his  bristies  consisting  of  bayonets — the  motto  under 
wbicJi  is — "  He  may  be  an  inoffensive  animal,  but  he  don't 
look  like  it."  Now  our  readen  will  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Dean  has  had  to  con- 
tend, in  retaining  the  sharpness  of  the  bristies — or  bayonets. 
The  specimen  is  veoy  good,  although  not  anite  so  snooMsfiil 
na  those  which  Mr.  Sang  has  g^f^^y  CjOOQ  IC 
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f  £»»0ns  011  Cfflonring  $^0to£prap^s. 

COLOURING  IN  OIL — (continued). 

Hccond  Painting — (continued). — ^The  distant  scenery  in 
the  landscape  background  may  be  painted  with  the  s&ine 
tints,  a  little  modified,  as  the  sky.  The  iky  line,  or  point 
where  the  landscape  and  sky  meet  at  the  horizon,  must  be 
sufficiently  well  mark«J,  without  being  hard.  The  sky 
tints,  momfied  with  deeper  greys,  will  serve  for  the  distance, 
the  formB  as  well  as  colours  being  vaguely  defined — for 
cleame&s,  and  sharpness  of  form  and  demiition,  as  well  as 
brightness  of  colour,  are  lost  in  the  distance.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  object  in  these  lessons  to  give  inBtruction  in  drawing ; 
and,  unl^  the  colourist  has  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  it 
will  be  very  unwise  to  attempt  to  paint  a  landscape  back- 
gronnd :  aU  we  need  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  to 
ropeat  what  we  have  alrai^  observed— 4bat  all  ol{jecte  in  a 
back^und  should  be  sulserrient  to  the  nrindpal  ^ure,  and 
should  be  quiet  and  unobtruBive  in  colour  and  lorm:  In 
painting  the  middle  distance  and  foreground  of  the  land- 
sc«ie,  iJier^ore,  whilst  using  brighter  tints  and  sharper 
demiitioa,  the  idea  of  atmosphere  and  distance  must  still  be 
preserved,  even  in  the  most  advancing  parts. 

The  draperies  in  a  good  photograph  have  already  the  form 
of  fold,  and  the  texture  of  material  so  admirably  rendered 
by  light  and  shadow,  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  make  any 
alteration  in  these  respects — coloTir  is  all  we  have  to  add.  The 
following  tints,  for  various  coloura  of  silks  and  satins,  will 
be  found  useful  *,  they  must  be  modified  in  some  cases  to 
suit  the  tone  of  the  photograph : — 

For  white  silk  or  satin : — ^The  lights,  white ;  middle  tints, 
white,  black,  and  sometimes  a  little  Lidian  red ;  retlects, 
white,  French  blue,  and  brown  ochre;  i^iadows,  black,  white, 
and  Indian  red. 

Blue  silk  or  satin  will  require  dther  white  and  French 
blue,  or  white  and  Pruadan  blue,  for  the  lights,  depending 
on  the  tint  required ;  middle  tint,  the  same,  with  more  blue ; 
reflects,  brown  ochre  added  to  the  above ;  shadows,  ivory 
black,  FruBuan  blue,  a  little  white,  and  sometimeB  a  little 
Termiliou. 

Red  aUk  or  satin  will  require  the  following  tints,  modified 
as  the  red  may  approximate  to  scarlet  or  crimson: — For 
lighte,  yellow  ochre,  light  red,  and  white;  middle  tint, 
Indian  red,  crimson  lake,  and  vermilion  ;  refieots,  vermilion 
iind  light  red  or  carmine,  and  yellow ;  shadowt,  Indian  red, 
lake,  vermilion,  and  a  little  ivory  black. 

Yellow  Bilk  or  satin : — King's  yellow  and  white  for  the 
lights ;  middle  tint,  yellow  odire,  brown  ochre,  white,  and 
a  little  black  j  reflects,  yellow  ochre  and  light  red;  shadows, 
brown  piik  and  burnt  umber. 

Green  filk  or  satin  :-~Llshta,  FrusBUUi  Hm,  King^  yellow, 
and  brawn  pink,  or  emerald  green  and  white ;  middle  tint, 
Fnurian  bine,  brown  pink,  and  King's  yellow ;  reflects, 
PnuBtaa  Uue  and  brown  pink,  and  sometimes  a  little  lake ; 
shadows,  tiie  same,  with  more  Prussian  blue. 

Black  Bilk  or  satin : — Lights,  fight  red  and  a  little  white ; 
middle  tint,  lake,  white,  and  ivory  black ;  reflects,  lake  and 
black,  and  sometimes  a  little  brown  ochre  or  brown  pink ; 
shadows,  lake  wid  ivory  black. 

Cloth  fabrics  will  often  require  the  same  tints,  diflerently 
combined,  and  painted  with  less  brilliancy.  Black  cloth 
will  first  have  the  shadows  strengthened  by  glazing  with 
lake,  Vandyke  brown,  and  black,  and  the  fights  then  painted 
witii  a  mixture  of  black  and  white. 

White  linen  will  require  the  same  tints  as  white  satin,  but 
leas  brilliant ;  sometimes  the  whites  of  the  photograph,  with 
very  slight  modifications,  may  be  left  as  they  arc. 

Gold  ornaments  may  be  painted  with  yelknr  ochre,  ca> 
yeUow  ochre  and  raw  umber ;  the  shadows,  bnmt  sioina  and 
iBw  umber;  and  lights,  Naples  yellow. 

In  ^0  second  painting,  the  work  should  be  sufficiently 
brought  fiarward  to  have  a  toheMy  finished  effect.  lit 
portions  of  the  picture  requirinii;  softness  and  blrading  of 


tints,  the  badger-hair  eoflmer  may  be  used  catitiouify'.  Hue 
will  also  reduce  the  surface  to  a  level,  and  remove  the  marks 
of  the  brush  where  the  handling  is  too  bold  or  alffupt ;  but 
care  must  be  used  not  to  produce  a  woolly  effect. 

In  this  {Minting,  the  colours  must  be  kept  pure  and 
brilliant,  as  it  is  easy  to  soften  them  ^tearwaros ;  and  somo 
allowance  must  he  made  also  for  the  subduing  and  toning^ 
effect  of  time. 

The  second  painting  concluded,  again  cai%faUy  pat  the 
{ftctore  in  a  plaoe  free  from  dust  to  dry. 

(To  b«  Mntntwd.) 


gixibnaxg  of  f  featajfray^. 

Carbohats  or  Axhonia,  of  oommerce,  or  sal  voUuiUt 
is,  stricUy  qieaking,  the  Beeqiiicarbonate,  oont«ining  two 
equivalents  of  ammonia  and  three  of  carbwiio  add.  It  is 
uBuaUy  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  tramfparait  filsxnis  mass, 
which  is  soluble  in  about  three  parts  at  oM  water.  Exposed 
to  the  air  at  the  ordinuy  temperature,  it  loses  its  ammoni- 
acal  odour,  and  crumbles  down  to  a  soft  white  powder,  which 
is  a  bicarbonate,  oonsisting  of  one  part  of  ammonia  and  two 
parts  carbonic  acid.  The  same  salt  is  produced  when  a 
warm  saturated  solution  of  the  commercial  sesqnicarbonate 
is  allowed  to  crystallise;  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia 
remains  in  solution,  and  r^ular  crystals  are  depodted,  which 
are  inodorous,  and  quite  permanent  in  the  air. 

Carboxate  of  Baryta.  In  the  native  state  this  forms 
the  mineral  vnthente;  it  may  be  artificially  prepared  by 
adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  of  soda  to  a  solution  of 
chbride  of  barium.  It  forms  a  heavy  white  powder  insoluble, 
or  nearly  so,  in  water.  It  is  very  useral  in  separating 
sulphuric  acidfiKnn  asdntionf  which  it  does  readily  if  mixed 
up  with  it,  on  account  of  the  great  affinitf  existing  betwew 
these  two  bodies,  and  the  total  insolulnuty  of  sulpitate  of 
baryta.  The  reaction  omwistsinthesnbstitutionofBi^^uriu 
acid  for  carbonic  acid,  as  shown  in  the  fcdknrinffequabon : — 
BaO.  CO,  +  SO3  =  BaO.  SO,  +  CO..  The  carbonic 
acid  being  evolved  with  efBervescence,  nothing  remains  but 
the  sulphate  and  excess  of  carbonate  of  baiyta,  whieU  can  be 
removed  by  filtration. 

Cabboxate  of  Lead.  Whiu  lead  of  commerce  is  a 
soft  white  powder,  of  great  specific  gravity,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  mtric  or  acetic  acids.  It  is 
prepared  to  an  immense  extent  for  the  use  of  painters,  by  the 
reaction  of  carbonic  acid  produced  fermentation  upon 
metaUic  lead  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
vin^^.  " 

White  lead  is  a  valuable  paint,  on  account  of  what  is 
teehnicallT  called  the  grent  wn:^  which  it  possesses ;  it  is, 
however,  liable  to  the  serious  drawback  of  turning  black  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  owhu;  to  its  nady  abaoipition  of  the 
sulphuretted  vapours  whion  are  always  floating  about  in  the 
atmosphere,  especially  near  lar^  towns,  black  sulphide  of 
lead  being  produced.  For  this  reason  preference  should 
always  be  giTen  to  a  recently  introduced  substitute — zinc 
white,  which  consists  of  oxide  anc.  Many  beautil'ully 
coloured  portraits  have  been  irom  time  to  time  brought 
under  our  notice,  which  have  been  entirely  destroyed  £nm 
this  cause.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  also  used  for  glazbg  visiting 
and  oth^  cards,  and,  in  this  form,  has  been  made  subservient 
to  the  requirements  of  the  photographer,  by  acting  as  a 
support  for  collodion  pictures. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  is  a  body  largely  met  with  in 
nature  as  chalk,  fimestone,  marble,  IceJand  spar,  &c.  It 
may  be  artifidally  formed  in  the  same  way  as  carbonate  of 
baiyta,  by  addine  a  soluble  carbcmate  to  a  soluble  lime  salt ; 
it  forms  a  soft,  vmite  powder,  which  has  been  used  by  Max- 
well Lyte  for  lemoring  su^urio  add  from  its  sedation  in 
the  preparatioB  of  metagdatine.  Sulphate  of  lime  being, 
however,  slight^  soluUe  in  water,  ci^i^iate  of  ^VTt^ 
diould  be  employed  by  {ae^rence.  ^ 
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ftlao  of  fi^nent  use  in  neatnLUsm^  aoda  in  Bolutions  where 
the  presence  of  a  soluble  lime  salt  is  immaterial. 

Cakbonatb  of  Magnesia.  Magnesia  alba  is  the  com- 
pound which  is  known  in  commerce  under  this  name, 
although^  chonicallj  q)eak±Dg,  it  is  a  nuxtore  of  nentral 
carbonate  of  magnena  with  magnesia  and  watv.  It  is 
prmazed  pcecinitating  a  aolation  of  salphate  of  mag- 
newLwiUi a  solnlde  earbmate ;  bcaling  for  a  few minatw, 
and  then  filtering  and  washing  the  precipitate.  In  photo- 
grsphy  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  sometimes  used  to 
prepare  nitrate  of  miy*'*,  one  of  the  first  subetanoes 
emplo3rad  for  praMrmg  the  aensitiTOieas  of  collodion 
plates. 

{To  be  wntitiMed.) 


1000  parts. 

1  It 
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THE  rostsa  BATH  (continued). 
Q.  What  other  fbrmobB  beside  tiioae  already  named  are 
used  in  the  toning  of  photographs? 

A.  In  phioe  of  the  simple  chloride  of  gold  tho  following 
solution  is  sometimes  employed : — 
Water 

Chloride  of  sold   

H^'diochloric  acid  

'Hiia  solution  is  exceedingly  rapd  in  actitm,  and  is  particu- 
larly nwftil  in  reatoiing  proob  which  hare  turned  almost 
Uack. 

Q.  What  other  methods  are  employed? 
A.  M.  de  CiuBnza  propoeeB  the  chkmde  of  platinum  as 
a  substitute  for  the  chloride  of  g(dd.   The  effects  produced 
by  this  proceas  are  very  good. 

Q,  How  is  the  process  condacted? 
.■I.  As  soon  as  the  proof  has  been  sufficiently  developed, 
the  high  lights  assuming  a  violet  tint,  the  impreEsion  is 
taken  from  the  frame  and  plunged  into  a  basin  containing 
the  fidlowing  solution 

Diatflled  water    2000  \mtg. 

Chloride  of  platinam  (as  a  synijO  ...  I 
Hydrodilwic  add    n 

After  an  immersion  of  a  few  seconds  the  proof  changes  its 
tone  to  a  bluish  grey,  the  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  Deiiu; 
beautifully  devdoped  in  black  and  white,  while  the  half 
tones  are  well  preserred.  M  soon  as  this  is  aooomplished 
the  proof  shouM  be  removed  from  the  platina  bath  and  well 
washed  in  five  or  ax  waters ;  it  is  subsequently  transferred  to  a 
solution  of  milk  of  lime,  and,  finally,  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
hypoeulphite  of  soda,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  depth  to 
the  blacks,  a  rose  tint  to  the  half-lights,  and  preserving  the 
brilliancy  of  the  bright  lights.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
amply  suflfident  to  fix  a  proof  by  this  process;  and  it-  is 
found  to  be  very  successful. 
Q.  Dtfcribe  some  other  process. 

A.  Photographic  positives  are  sometimes  fixed  and  toned 
by  emplOTing  uie  sel  d'or,  besides  which  there  is  another 
process  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  proof  a  brown-red 
tone,  ahnoet  approaching  that  of  carmine.  The  proofs,  in 
this  instance,  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  water,  to  which  is 
added  a  few  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  of  lachloride  of 
merenry. 

Q.  Does  not  the  process  adopted  by  SI.  de  Molard  and 
some  other  French  idtotograp^rs  diflfer  from  any  of  the 
formultB  to  wUch  dlurion  has  already  been  niacte? 

A.  It  does.  The  process  of  M.  de  Hokrd  is  exceedingly 
in  action,  and  is  very  soccessful.  The  proofe  are  fixed 
by  a  sdution  d  ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
five  parts  of  water;  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  the 
proof  is  placed  in  a  l»th  of  pure  water,  to  which  is  added  a 
few  drops  of  the  solution  of  ttie  cpanvre  iodeux. 

Q.  Yfbskt  is  the  ci/anure  iodevxf 

A.  This  liquid  is  so  called  by  M.  de  Molard,  and  is  a 
nuxtore  of  the  iodide  of  potaerium  and  the  iodide  of 


cyanogen .  In  10  grammes  of  distilled  water  is  dissolved  one 
gramme  of  (^anide  of  potsssium ;  io  this  is  added  iodine, 
and  the  solutitm  is  sluken  until  it  aesumes  a  violet  tint. 
The  action  on  theproof  is  very  rapid;  while  in  the  ammo- 
niacal  bath  it  is  red,  but  quiekly  ebanges  its  tone  to  brown, 
bistre,  black,  blue-grey,  and  would  be  completely  effiued  if 
the  action  was  not  sti^ped.  It  must  be  removed  from  the 
bath  the  moment  the  required  tone  is  obtained,  and  briskly 
washed  in  pure  water. 

Q.  Are  any  other  methods  used  in  toning  positive  proofis? 
A.  Yes,  numerous  other  methods  are  employed,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator, 
the  toning  bath  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  artistic 
effect  whidi  it  imparts  to  the  proob,  and  according  to  the 
colour  or  intensity  required  is  the  bath  regulated. 

WASHING. 

Q.  Why  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  washing  in  detailing  the 
various  processes  used  in  toning  positive  pmtographs. 

A.  Because  so  much  depends  on  the  perfect  washing  of 
the  photograph  both  after  fixing  and  toning;  and  a  failure 
in  this  partumlar  destroys  rendte  othwwise  the  most 
perfect. 

Q.  Is  it  necesBazy  to  wash  the  proof  after  immerntm  in 
the  h^mosulphite  bath? 

A.  Yes,  this  is  most  enential;  for  if  hyposulphite  <tf  soda, 
even  in  the  smallest  qnanti^,  be  allowed  to  remain,  itcaasea 
the  picture  to  &de.  After  the  process  of  toning  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  wash  the  proof  thoron^y ;  otherwise  certain 
chemical  agents  are  slknFed  to  remain  on  tiie  proof,  deoom- 
poflition  t&m  pJace,  and  the  whole  labour  of^the  operator 
IS  defeated. 

Q.  Is  not  hot  water  sometimes  used  tar  washing  positive 

proofe? 

^.  It  is ;  the  chief  advantage  being  that  the  action  is 
more  rapid  tlum  when  cold  water  is  employed. 

Q.  Is  not  running  water  recommended? 

A.  Yes,  and  it  is  desirable  to  use  it  when  practicable.  In 
either  case  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  all  the 
proofe  are  thoroughly  sat^urated  with  water ;  that  the  stream 
be  continued  till  it  runs  off  from  the  proof  pei^ctly  clear ; 
and  that  when  immendon  is  used,  the  iffoofe  be  xooond, 
and  fr^  water  renewed  nnlal  no  fnsh  solution  takes 
place,  and  the  water  in  which  the  pcoo&  are  laid  romuos 
unchanged. 

THE  WET  versus  TtalE  BKT  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Photographic  News." 

Mr.  Editor,— The  communicatiou  in  vol.  ii.  p.  9  of  the 
"  News  "  from  Mr.  A.  Maotear,  of  Ghtsgow,  was  one  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  read  with  interest  by  a  great  many 
of  your  readers.  I  have  often  regretted  that  notes  tiS  |)hoto- 
graphic  tours  were  not  mora  frequently  published  m  the 
journals,  for,  judging  by  liie  few  that  have  occanimaUy  made 
their  appearance,  what  a  fund  oi  amusement  and  inatouction 
would  thus  be  elated,  when  we  consider  that  every  summer 
htindreds,  and  po^ps  thousands,  of  enthusiastic  amateurs 
are  ransacking  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  pleasant  island 
for  thebeautiftil  and  the  grand !  By  such  a  conespondence, 
not  only  would  the  relative  merits  of  the  wet  and  dry  pro- 
cesses bo  discussed,  and  the  sources  of  failure  sometimes 
attending  the  latter  be  made  known,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing spots,  OS  well  as  what  architectural  subjects  are  "  photo- 
graphically poasible "  could  be  pointed  out,  thus,  in  smne 
measure,  supplying  the  desideratum  mentioned  In  vol.  ii.,  p. 
11,  by  "  W.  W."  With  a  view  to  assist  in  establishing  such 
a  correspondence,  and  to  reply  to  Mr.  Mactear's  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  dry  process  of  Mr.  FothergiU,  I  send  jcn 
a  few  particulars  week^i  ramble  with  the; camera  among 
tha  English  Ukes. 
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I  had  for  aonif  time  pnotised  the  ooOodio-albamen  pro- 
oen,  oecaaioimify  getting  a  good  negattret  tint  ii  tern  mm 

blisters,  bat  those  horrid  "sores"  bMan  to  fearfully  io 
increase,  Bpoiling  almost  every  plate,  l£at  I  abandoned  it 
with  littie  r^pret  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fothergill  showed  ns  a 
"  more  excellent  'way."  My  second  plate  vitii  the  new  pro- 
cess, like  Mr.  Mactear's,  was  so  beautiful,  that  I  at  once 
determined  to  prepare  a  quantity  and  start  on  my  destined 
joum^.  But  here  I  differed  from  Mr.  M.  in  the  preliminary 
preparations.  Instead  of  a  deal,  I  had  a  well-seasoned  ma- 
ho^y  box  constructed,  the  grooves  and  inside  of  which 
were  twioe  coated  with  shell-lac  varnish ;  hence  the  difference 
of  resnltfi,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  '*  practical "  idiotogTapher  would 
have  put  prepared  plates  in  a  common  deal  box ;  much  lees 
shoula  I  have  expected  him  to  abandon  a  good  process, 
simply  because  such  a  piece  of  carelessness  had-  once  spoiled 
his  piotureB.  Having  got  reaify  about  4  dozen  10  x  8 
plates,  and  sufficient  dsraoper  sir  S  or  4  to  asoertain  the 
proper  expoeore,  and  having  been  bitteriy  disappointed  that 
a  friend  who  had  contemplated  going  with  me  could  not  go, 
I  started  alone  with  my^recious  charge  at  10  o'clock  p.m., 
the  2l8t  of  last  June.  The  r^n  began  to  pour  down  in 
tonentB  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  railway  carriage,  which  was 
anytiuDg  bat  a  pleasing  omen  for  one  in  my  situation. 
However,  before  reaching  Leeds  (which  I  did  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning),  it  had  cleued  away,  and  the  unclouded  rising 
of  the  sun  gave  promise  of  a  fine  day,  and  dispelled  my 
gloomy  fears.  As  I  had  to  stay  'in  Leeds  tmtil  6  o'clock, 
and,  not  Uking  the  appearance  cnF  the  cold  waiting  room,  I 
wandered  forth  into  the  town  to  wile  away  the  time,  l^ere 
are  few  objects  in  that  smoky  place  to  interest  the  traveller ; 
but  the  new  Town  HaU  is  a  fine  building,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  selecting  the  best  spot  for  a  view  of  it.  Having 
satisfted  myself  that  one  mi^t  be  obtained,  I  contemplated 
taking  one  on  my  return.  Bat  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that 
the  atmosphere  wonld  not  admit  of  it  when  the  factory  fires 
woe  lighted,  so  I  went  hack  to  the  station,  got  tiie  jKxrter  to 
oarry  up  my  camera,  and  fired  away  plate  No.  1.  The  ckxsk 
atroMC  five  as  I  replaced  the  cap  which  broaght  home  the 
&ct  tiiat  it  was  rather  an  early  hoar  to  be  taking  photo- 
graphs. As  we  went  whirling  past  Kirkstall  Abbey  I  (photo- 
grapher-like) was  paiufoUy  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of 
nulways,  not  allowing  one,  even  with  a  camera,  to  loiter  on 
the  road.  Arrived  at  Lancaster,  9.30,  my  resting  place 
for  the  day.  I  saw  nothing  particalarly  striking  in  that 
venerable  plac?,  but  a  splendid  view  was  obtained  from  the 
churchyard  joining  the  castle.  The  day  being  very  clear  and 
bright,  I  exposed  two  plates  of  a  distant  view  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Lune.  Here,  too,  I  obtained  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  blue  mountains  which  formed  the  scene  of  my 
destination.  I  arrived  at  Windermere  station  at  8  p.m., 
and  never  shall  I  fot^et  ray  first  view  of  "  wooded  Winan- 
dermere,  the  river  lake,"  cahn  as  a  mirror  below  me,  snr- 
rounded  by  its  "  fells"  and  mountains,  then  steeped  in  the 

Cand  paiple  hues  of  sunset.  As  I  was  riding  down  to 
len,  I  fell  in  with  a  profesaioDal  phot(^[rapl»r  of  that 
place,  who  Idndly,  at  my  request,  granted  me  the  use  of  his 
dark  room  to  develop  my  exposed  plates.  My  anxiety  to 
see  whether  my  journey  was  likely  to  wove  a  fiulnre  was 
great ;  so  having  ordered  supper  and  a  bed,  I  proceeded  to 

Mr.  F  's,  and  judge  of  my  satisfaction  and  delight  as  I 

returned  to  my  lodgings  with  two  perfect  and  beautifhl 
natives  of  the  scene  tlut  bad  just  charmed  me  at  Lancaster. 
TIu%e  things  contributed  to  make  me  sleep  soundly  that 
night,  viz.,  not  having  slept  any  the  night  before,  the  pro- 
epect  of  fine  weatho*,  and  the  probabiUty  that  my  plates 
would  tmn  out  succeasfol.  I  arose  in  high -spirits  the  next 
morning,  and  having  engaged  a  man  and  boat,  proceeded  to 
canvaBS  the  shores  of  mndermere.  The  views  firom  Ray- 
rigg  Bank  were  splendid,  as  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake,  studded  with  ita  numeroos  islands,  can  be  seen  from 
that  eminence.  I  exposed  several  ^dates  heore,  ibea  rowed 
to  "  Lowwood  Inn,^'  crossed  over  to  Wra^  Castle,  on  the 


opposite  shore,  and,  iu  returning,  landed  on  BiUs  Isle,  from 
wWiabeautiftalTiWcrfBcnrBflSiiBobtKliMd.  li^tiMiiftr- 

ring  box  (one  of  Ottewill^)  held  twelve  plates,  wUah  wwe 
now  exhausted ;  solretumedto  my  lodj^n^,  well  tind  with 
my  day's  work.  I  could  not,  however,  resist  the  temptation 
of  developing  another  plate  or  two,  which,  as  the  result 
proved,  I  had  much  better  let  alone.  On  bringing  the 
negative  out  to  the  light,  I  was  mortified  to  find  that,  while 
it  had  developed  beautifully,  it  was  utterly  spoiled  by  a 
multitude  of  minute  pin-holes  covering  every  part  of  the 
plate.  For  some  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a 
Strang  appearance,  but  at  length  found  out  my  enemy.  On 
examining  the  small  quantity  of  silver  solation  I  had  Innught 
with  me,  I  found  it  fall  of  amall  floating  particles,  which  at 
once  solved  the  mystery.  It  had  been  mixed  some  time,  and 
I  liad  not  examined  it  before  leaving  home ;  thus  showing 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  smallest  particulaiB  in  con- 
dueting  the  different  opentions.  My  next  day^  ramble  was 
to  Ambleside,  Kydal,  and  Giaanere.  At  the  fiinmer  place, 
Stock  Ghyll  Force  is  usually  conddeted  the  chief  otgect  of 
attraction :  bnt  I  was  so  mtioh  diM^Kiliited  In  it,  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  a  pUte.  Everytning  at  Rydal,  of  ooone, 
is  sacred,  being  honoured  as  the  residence,  and  isunortai^sert 
by  the  sonnets,  of  Wordsworth.  The  lake,  and  tiie  Ujpper 
and  lower  falls,  R^dal  Park,  afford  pleasing  pictures,  l^ero 
is  an  admirable  view  from  the  grassy  mound  in  front  of  the 
poet's  house,  but  too  distant  to  be  photographed  with  effect. 
A  few  minntes^  walk  after  quitting  Rydal  brought  ns  to  the 
beautiful  and  quiet  vale  of  Grasmere.  In  the  centre  stands 
a  little  church,  the  resting-place  of  Wordsworth.  Of  this 
sweet  spot,  well  might  Mrs.  Homana  sing — 

"  O  Tale  and  lake,  within  yoor  iDOBitMn  ant, 
Smiling  M  tTaiiqnlUy,  and  tet  to  deep : 
on  doth  your  dreamy  loveUnew  relum. 
Colouring  the  tender  shadowi  of  mj  steep 
With  light  elyaUm;-  " 

Many  interesting  views  of  tluB  "  vale  and  lake"  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  eminences  round,  but  p^iaps,  whrntheday 
is  clear,  tin  best  is  that  frran  Red  Bank ;  tire  haanesiof  we 

atmosphere,  however,  prevented'  me  from  takii^  it.  Gross- 
ing Red  Bank  and  returning  to  Ambleside  by  the  Clappera- 
gate-road,  Iplanted  the  camera  to  take  a  view  of  the  former 
place,  witii  Waiffifel  in  the  background.  While  doing  so,  a 
number  of  lads,  returning  from  school,  i^anted  themaelveB 
right  in  front  of  the  lens,  their  object  Imng  annonnoed  in 
the  words — "Me8ter,will  you  draw  my  likeness?"  I  rao- 
ceeded  as  if  to  comply,  placing  them  just  outside  the  field  of 
view,  and  giving  strict  injunctions  that  unless  th^  remained 
perfectiy  still  until  I  told  them  to  move,  their  "  likenesses" 
could  not  be  "  drawn."  This  plan  of  dealing  with  such  in- 
tmdeis,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  superior  to  the  "  silver 
sixpence"  one  of  your  Gla^pw  correspondent.  Six  o'clock 
next  morning  found  me  seated  outside  the  coach  bound  for 
Keswick.  Hundreds  of  n>lendid  views  we  passed  on  the 
road,  and  more  than  once  aid  I  feel  indined  to  abaocbB  my 
seat,  and  linger  bdiind  to  rec<Hd  on  the  Bendtive  tablet  some 
points  of  the  lovdly  scenery  thtoogh  which  we  were  passii^, 
Eepedi^  was  this  the  ease  88  we  wonmd  by  the  long,  nanaw 
lake  of  Thirhnere.  So  smooth  was  the  water,  that  ue  woody 
eminences  surrounding  it,  bathed  in  sunshine,  were  reflec^ied 
as  perfectly  as  in  a  mirror.  On  arriving  at  Keswick,  the 
morning,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  bright  and  clear,  b^an 
to  get  hazy,  shutting  out  completely  the  mountains  fit>m  the 
iMidcground  of  my  pictures.  I  spmt  the  d^  in  taking  a  few 
views  round  Derwentwater,  returning  to  Bowness  at  night. 
Determining  next  day  to  be  more  independent  of  circum- 
stancee,  I  lured  a  car,  and  having  secured  tiie  services  of  a 
native,  proceeded  over  the  heights  of  Trontbeck,  and  through 
Kirkstone  Pass  to  Ullswater.  As  I  contemplated  ascending 
"the  brow  of  the  mighty  HelveUyn,"  I  Iwd  only  time  to 
photograph  a  few  of  the  sublime  views  which  that  splaidid 
lake  presents.  If  I  ever  felt  tired  in  my  life  it  was  that 
night,  as  I  tumbled,  half-asleeip,  into  bed,  having  smoe  I 
rose  in  the  morning  aacended  a  uunmtainr^en  a  number  of 
photographs,  and  ndden  ^^^^^^  GOOglC 
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Next  mamiiig  I  bade  farewell  to  that  region  of  beautj, 
and  started  on  my  homeward  journey.  Never  did  I  feel  so 
reluctant  to  leave  a  spot  which  in  so  short  a  time  had  made 
an  impression  on  my  memory  (and  as  I  then  hoped  on  my 
plates  also)  never  to  be  erased.  On  airiving  at  the  station, 
Ifon&d,  to  my  extreme  mcHrtification,  that  my  darl  box  was 
left  behind.  This  detained  me  two  hours.  At  Carnfor^ 
jonctioii  I  could  not  resist  the  temptatiou  (as  I  had  not  quite 
exhausted  my  Btock  of  plates)  of  turning  aside  to  Furnees 
Abbey.  The  day  was  very  dull  and  viudy,  and  gave  sigas 
of  approaching  rain ;  however,  my  work  was  done,  so  I  did 
not  now  fear  it.  Shortly  after  midnight  I  found  myself 
once  more  in  my  own  bedroom,  never  batter  prepared  for 
the  influence  of  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer — ^balmy  sleep," 
a  fact  you  would  not  dispute  were  I  to  tell  you  what  time 
I  arose  next  day.  I  had  now,  shall  I  call  it  the  pleasantest, 
at  least,  the  most  satis&ctory  business  of  the  excursion  to 
undertake — ^viz.,  the  development  of  my  pictures.  And  here 
I  would  ask  the  advocates  of  the  wet  process  if  they  have 
any  conception  of  the  feelings  of  a  genuine  photographer, 
returned  from  a  long  ramble  amidst  some  of  nature's  meet 
beauteous  soenes,  as  by  hia  own  fireside,  and  at  his  leisure,  he 
dts  down  and  sees  gradually  appearing  on  the  wonderful 
tablet,  as  if  by  magic,  a  faithfm  reprnentatoon  of  die  charm- 
ing views,  now  far  away,  on  which  bis  eye  had  lingered,  and 
finds  that  the  anticipations  he  had  so  foncQy  indulged  while  on 
his  pleasurable,  not  troublesome  tour,  were  noti  doomed  to 
disappointment,  but  destined  to  be  realised  ?  Such,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  am  hjEippy  to  say,  was  my  good  fortune.  As  one 
after  another  of  my  plates  were  developed,  I  seemed  to 
travel  my  journey  over  again — so  vividly  did  I  see  in  the 
miniature  what  bad  so  charmed  me  in  the  original.  Forty- 
one  was  the  number  of  plates  exposed ;  of  these  four  or  five 
were  spoiled  by  the  wind  shaking  Ihe  camera,  two  or  three 
(of  shaded  waterfaUs)  from  insnmcieut  expoeure ;  the  rest 
(with  the  exception  of  a  scarcely  iiyurious  defect  in  a  few, 
occasioned  by  putting  the  platee  in  ^e  dark  box  while  wet, 
after  their  preparation)  were  perfect  negatives.  The  one  of 
Leeds  Town  Hall,  taken  firat  and  developed  last  (tiiree 
weeks  intervening),  was  among  the  best. 

Snch  were  the  results  of  my  exouidon.  Now  far  the  con- 
clunons.  Sirst  <^  all,  let  me  observe,  that  while  I  had 
cvety  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  succesB,  I  learned  a 
lesson  or  two  which  I  shall  remember  in  fnture, — ^viz.,  not 
to  attempt  to  take  too  many  pictures  in  a  given  time,  but 
pay  more.  r^;ard  to  the  selection  of  the  choicest  spots,  and 
the  most  favourable  points  of  view ;  again,  not  to  throw 
xdatefl  away  on  a  windy  day,  and,  lastly,  always  to  keep  the 
box  containing  the  fUates  in  your  own  possession  while 
traveUing.  In  conclusiou,  may  I  not,  edr,  reasonabh'  ask, 
seeing  thai  such  results  as  these  may  be  obtained,  and  with 
ordinary  care  absolutely  depended  on,  by  the  dry  process, 
wheal  you  may  prepare  any  numb^  of  plates  before  leaving 
home,  and  after  a  fortnight's  or  even  a  month's  absence, 
develop  there  as  many  aucoea^fal  pictures,  when  with  your 
lens  slung  o'er  your  shoulder,  and  tripod  in  hand,  the  only 
apparatus  required  ia  a  hght  folding  camera  and  the  plate 
box — 8ay,  may  I  not  reasonably  ask,  what  ia  the  use  of 
all  the  cumbersraae,  troublesome,  intricate  bulk  of  material 
which  the  wet  operator  has  to  transport  firom  one  view  to 
another?  Away,  then,  witih  "dark  taite,''  "  idu>t(^;raphic 
b&irows,"  "  developing  cameras,"  "  packing  caaeft,"  "  water 
bottles,"  "traveUmg  baths,"  dislus,  bottles,  chemicals, 
weights,  measures,  vrith  all  their  packing,  unpacking,  and 
tying  down,  the  pouring  in  and  pourmg  out,  "doths," 
"w^h  leathers,"  cleansing  mixturej  dust,  rolling  perspira- 
tion, suffocating  odours,  hotel  stained  tables  and  caipets, 
with  all  the  wasted  time,  and  other  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
a  wet  collodion  campaign. 

If  I  have  trespasMd  too  fiv  on  your  valuable  space,  deal 
witb  me  as  aeemeth  good  to  youiwf ;  content  to  be  your 
humble  servant, 

Mtn-TUM  IN  Parvo. 

Noitingham. 


Beackhkath  Photogeaphtc  SOCIKTT. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Sooiety,held  on  the  21st  March, 
1859,  at  Mr.  Wheeler's,  No.  10,  The  Orove/Bbekheath ;  the 
Frendent,  J.  Olusher,  Esq.,  P.B.8.,  in  the  ohair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  oonflrmed. 

The  Freudent  announced  the  perfect  sncoeas  of  his  conference 
with  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  his  lordship's  acquiesoence  in  refer- 
ence to  holding  a  Photographic  Soiree,  in  oonneotion  with  tUs 
Society,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  15th  proximo. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  Committee  originally 
designated  be  re-t^pointed,  viz.,  the  Preaideut,  TrMsurer,  and 
Secretaries  ex  q^Iefo,  Messrs.  Bomo^  Hosch,  and  Wood. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Knill  and  H.  Williams  were  appointed 
Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Appli- 
cation of  Photography  to  invwtigations  in  Terrestrial  Ma^oeU 
iam  and  Meteorology,  as  practised  at  the  Boysl  Observatory, 
Greenwich." 

The  author  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  sufcgect  resolved 
itself  into  two  divinons,  vis.,  the  purposes  to  which  photognqthy 
was  applied,  and,  seOondly,  the  method  of  apphcatum ;  and,  m 
observed,  that  it  was  neceasaiy  to  consider,  in  some  lifctie  detail, 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  that  the  full  value  of  the  appli- 
cation ofphotography  should  be  undwstood;  andhepurpcMd 
to  confine  himself,  on  that  oocision,  to  the  aubjecto  of  investiga- 
tion, reserving  the  oonudaratitm  of  the  mode  of  application  m 
anoUier  evening. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  are  those' elements  in  terrestrial 
magnetdsm  and  meteorology  which  it  is  considered  most  im- 
portant at  present  to  pursue.  First  speakii^  of  maenetism,  he 
said,  if  a  bar  of  iron  be  suspended  by  a  few  fibres  m  dlk  bj'  its 
centre,  it  will  be  horizontal,  and  will  settle  in  any  position ; 
but  if  the  bar  be  made  magnetic,  'it  will  at  once  pass  to  a 
definite  position,  and  one  end  will  be  inclined  downwards.  This 
direction  of  the  mi^etio  force,  he  said,  undergoes  every 
possible  change  at  the  diSbrent  vsaiB  of  the  earth's  surlkoe; 
and,  for  the  purpoee  of  determining  and  representing  the 
direction,  is  referred  to  two  planes — the  one  bOTixonti^  the 
other  vertioaL  / 

If  a  magnet  be  suspended  horiaontally  by  a  few  fibres  of  un- 
twisted it  win  rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian;  and  the 
angular  distanoe  between  this  pocdtion  and  the  true  meridian,  is 
caUedthe  variation  or  declination.  Tbe  other  plane  of  reference 
is  a  horizontal  Une,  the  angular  distance  tietween  which  and  the 
indined  position  of  a  magnet,  when  suspended  freely,  is  called 
the  dip. 

In  the  practice  of  the  observatory,  the  variations  of  the  dip 
are  nude  hy  investigatirais  hi  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents. Thevariations  of  the  three  dements,  viz.,  the  declina- 
tion, the  horizontal  force,  and  the  vertical  force,  of  the  dip,  are 
the  subjects  of  photc^praphic  ^)plication ;  and,  when  it  is  con- 
^dered,  that  if  the  most  minute  spider  should  unfortunately 
gain  access  to  the  boxes  containing  the  magnet^  and  attach  one 
hue  of  Ids  web  to  the  end  of  tbe  ma^et,  that  all  freedom  of 
motion  is  destroyed,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  but  by  some  im- 
ponderable agent  alone  that  such  minute  and  delate  move- 
ments can  be  roistered;  and  this  servioa  is  satLdhctorily  pw- 
formed  by  the  means  of  photography. 

The  author  then  Inriefly  referred  to  some  application  of  such 
investigation.  He  said  the  mode  of  c^wvtion  was  as  follows : — 
Ttddng  the  declinatiou  as  an  instance  when  any  portion  of  the 
^obe  was  sufficiently  rich  in  residts,  th^  were  laid  down  in 
proper  positions  on  a  map,  and  then,  with  a  free  hand,  and  good 
judgment,  isophoenomenal  lines  were  drawn.  A  map,  thus 
prepared,  by  — .  Evuis,  Esq.,  was  exhibited,  showing  the  lines 
of  equal  declination,  as  ftr  as  is  now  known,  over  the  worid. 

A  vote  of  tbanln  was  then  uiumimoudy  tendered  to  Mr. 
Glaisher  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  he 
would  resume  the  subject  at  a  snbsequent  meeting  of  the 
Sodety. 

W.  Nelson  Smith,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  member,  and 
following  gentlemen  proposed  for  future  edeotion,  vhc.,  Robert 
Obbard,  Pavid  Hardisg,  and  Andrew  Itter,  Es^rs.  t 

The  meeting  then  a4iounied.|3|g|^|^e^ 
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H.  SOxafB  "HEW  ACnoV  OV  LIOHT.** 

Sir, — Ab  my  name  hu  been  mentioned  more  than  tmce  in 
your  journal,  in  connection  with  M.  ITi^pce's  nneursheB 
"  On  a  Nev  Action  of  Ligbt,"  may  I  beg  ^  you  to  &Toiir 
ine  givine  insertion  to  the  following  remarhi.  This 
Bubgeet  ezdted  the  greatest  interest  at  the  time  of  its  first 
umonncement,  and  if  the  varioaa  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  repeat  the  experiment  had  been  successful,  we 
Hbould  not,  as  Englishmen,  have  been  backward  in  giving 
all  honom*  to  the  distinguished  foreigner  who  first  noticed 
so  remarkable  a  phenomenon. 

The  impression  on  my  own  mind,  when  reading  the 
original  paper,  was,  that  the  effects  described  were  considered 
to  De  due  to  A  property  possessed  by  certfun  bodies  of  ab- 
tiorbing  or  storing  up  the  actinic  force,  and  of  re-radiating  the 
liame  in  total  darkness.  I,  therefore,  took  some  pure  forms  of 
bleached  cellolose — suelt  as  Swedish  filtering  paper,  cotton- 
wool, &c.,  and  exposed  them  to  the  light  for  about  six 
hoois,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  the  sun  whs  shining 
brightly.  They  were  Uien  removed  to  a  dark  room  and  laid 
closely  in  contact  with  aenntin  albomwuBed  paper ;  but  at 
the  exforation  twenty-lbar  hours  no  darkening  had  taken 
I^ace.  I  ^oold  mention  that  the  sensitive  paper  was 
purposely  made  very  dry  before  the  experiment  bman,  in 
order  to  be  secnre  against  any  accidental  rednotiiHi  of  silver 
organic  matter,  which  the  presence  of  a  little  moisture 
might  have  favoured. . 

fa  a  second  ei^ieriment,  whito  filtering  paper  was  soaked 
in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  dried,  and 
«cpoBed  to  the  sun.  It  was  then  compressed  in  a  printing 
f^:^e  with  sensitive  albumenised  paper  as  before,  but  no 
effect  was  visible,  even  after  a  week's  keeping. 

Afterwards,  a  piece  of  glass,  covered  with  white  paper  and 
carefully  insolated,  was  taken  into  a  dark  room  and  left  for 
about  six  hours,  nearly  in  contact  with  a  dry  collodion  plate, 
Uie  two  being  separated  by  a  stratum  of  air  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  mica.  On  app^ng  to  the  film  a 
developer  of  mixed  pyrogalfic  add  and  nitrate  of  ailver,  it 
remained  clear,  and  showed  no  ugns  of  rednotion. 

The  eiqieriment  with  the  sealed  tube  which,  yon,  air^  have 
so  otmclunTC^  shown  to  be  quite  possible,  even  without  the 
aid  fd  ligl^  I  did  not  myself  repeat,  having  become  satisfied, 
from  the  resiilta  above  detailed,  that  the  conclumons  of  M. 
Ni^ice  were  not  altogether  Intimate,  and  that  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  these  remarkable  phenomena  could 
be  classified,  or  the  conditions  upon  which  thqr  depend  for 
their  success  exactly  described.  F.  Haxidwicb. 

King's  CoUeget  March  SOth. 


IMPROVBD  FLAT£  BOX. 

Sib, — ^Permit  me  to  inform  "  EuphoB  "  that  his  improved 
plate  box,  as  described  in  toL  U.,  p.  is  on  predsely  the  same 
prindple  as  Archer's,  only  Im^  no  means  bo  dererly  worked 
out.  The  carriers,  or  fhimes,  should  berths  of  ui  inch  thick, 
and  hinged  t(^ethOT  at  one  end,  so  as  to  open  like  the  leaves 
of  a  bow.  ^ver  wire  ^ould  not  be  used  at  the  comers, 
but  a  thin  slip  of  mahogany  let  in.  Eight  frames  will  be 
on^  an  inch  and  a  half  m  thickness,  and  will  carry  eight 
platea,  which  are  quite  enough  for  one  day's  work,  and  more 
thui  enough  for  most  days.  Six  plates  are  sufficient  to  take 
out  if  the  wet  process  is  empbyed,  and  the  getting  six  good 
negatives  will  be  a  capital  day's  work.  On  Saturday  (19th 
inst.)  I  managed  to  obtain  half  a  dozen  n^atires,  but  in 
doing  so  I  occupied  five  hours,  although  I  did  not  move  my 
dark  diamber  &om  the  spot  where  I  had  erected  it.  I  might 
have  got  two  more  had  it  not  been  for  the  smoke  from  the 
seaport  town  I  wished  to  take,  and  a  faaze  which  pervaded 
the  dWance,  although  the  day  was  otherwise  very  fine.  To 
oMun  certain  effecto  of  light,  one  has  frequently  to  wait  a 
long  time ;  but  the  trouble  and  diflbmlty  of  waking  with  wet 


collodion  out  of  doors  are  such  as  few  persons  would  believe, 
and  the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  very  great.  I  intend 
to  give  it  up  for  a  good  dry  process,  such  as  the  collodio- 
albimien.  With  Fotherglll's  process  I  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a  moderate^  good  negative. 

Jjet  me  advise  all  photogra^ien,  who  have  Idsuro  and 
opportuni^,  to  take  as  many  ne^tives  as  they  can  in  March 
aM  Ajvil.  There  are  no  better  mtmtiis  in  the  year,  and  Ae 
present  month  has  been  a  retnarkabty  fine  one  fw  photo- 
grat^c  excntuons.  I  have  \xea  all  round  the  coast  of&eni, 
and  am  now  on  that  of  South  Devon,  where  there  are  soap 
charming  things,  if  people  will  only  teke  the  tronbte  to  fine 
them  out.  I  mention  this,  as  in  a  recent  account  ot  a 
photographic  tonr  in  this  disbict,  the  writer,  after  spending 
one  day  here,  passed  on  with  the  remark  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  detain  a  photographer  longer.  Now,  after  being 
here  a  fortnight,  I  think  I  could  wdl  remain  another  viih 
advantage,  and  that  even  a  numth  longer  would  afford  me 
quite  enough  work  to  do.  An  Ahateuk. 

PUKTABLE  STAND  FOR  A  DEVELOPING  BOX. 

Sir, — was  three  weeks  ago  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  your  correspondent  P.  F.  P.,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  my  difficulty  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
I  sent  for  a  very  inteUigent  workman,  and  we  concocted 
together  a  developing  box  stand,  for  which  he  chafed  me 
twelve  shillings,  which  has  answered  my  puipose  admiiat^, 
being  very  steady,  strong,  and  Ught,  and  fits  into  my 
developing  box  which  is  inride ;  measnremett,  Ifi.  10^  in. 
X  1  ft.  4^  in.  X  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  contains  all  my  field  appa- 
ratus for  my  full  plate  and  stereoscope  cameras. 

The  stand  is  made  of  beech,  and  is  of  the  most  ample 
construction ;  the  legs  have  no  centre  joint  in  them,  bat  the 
height  is  gained  in  ^e  top  block,  which  is  hollowed  out  so 
as  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible  without  deteriorating  from 
its  strength  and  firmness.  The  developing  box,  when  on 
the  stand,  is  two  feet  high,  whidi  I  found  a  good  working 
height  for  a  man  5  ft.  8  in. ;  but  without  increasing  the 
length  of  the  1^  or  weight  of  the  stand,  it  might  be  made 
of  mahogany  in  place  of  beech,  and  two  inches  higher  in 
the  block.  P.  R.  Ixnes. 


QUERIES  ox  THE  NITBATE  BATH. 

Sir, — ^The  other  day  when  using  a  bath  which  had  been 
put  away  for  some  time  it  produced  the  following  reeolt : — 

On  dipping  the  coated  plate  in  the  silver  solution,  the  film 
of  iodide  of  silver  formed  perfectly  and  then  dissolved.  I 
then  added  some  iodide  to  the  batli,  thinking  that  it  might 
be  deficient,  but,  on  trying  the  bath,  found  the  same  roHut-. 
I  then  added  2  ounces  of  distilled  water  to  the  bath  (6 
ounces)  filtered,  and  then  added  100  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  tried  a  plate,  but  with  no  better  success. 

The  bath  gave  an  acid  reaction,  and  I  neutralised  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda :  still  the  same  result.  I  then  addified  it 
with  nitric  acid  and  tried  again,  but  found  it  no  better.  As 
a  last  resort,  I  precipitated  the  whole  of  the  silver  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate,  and  then,  reduced  it  with  nitric  acid ; 
after  saturatiD|t  wil^  iodide,  testing,  and  finding  the  bath  in 
an  acid  condition,  I  again  tried  a  {date,  but  stall  with  the 
same  result. 

Can  yon  infiunt  me  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  actum  of  the 
bath?  I  have  named  the  oinnnnetanoe  to  senral  photo- 
graphers, bat  tiiey  have  not  met  with  a  similar  diffioully. 

P. 

[We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  reason  for  the  above. 
The  effect  is  quite  at  variance  with  our  own  experience  on 
the  subject  ana  also  with  theory.  Perha^  some  cHf  our  cor- 
respondents have  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  .result ;  if  so, 
will  they  favour  us  with  their  enierience?  So  strange  and 
abnormal  a  condition  (tf  the  bath  deaamfi  investigatioii.— 
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A  STBUEOSCOra  WetBOVT  LSKSXS. 

Sir, — "MaikiB  a  box  of  eaidboard,  or  thin  wood,  6  inohes  long, 
4^  inches  wide,  and  S  inches  deep.  In  one  end  of  this  cut 
two  holes  to  senre  as  eje-pieoes;  if  these  holes  are  long 
in^ead  <^  ronndf  th^  will  be  better  adapted  for  TariooB 

 .^jbiR.  


or.  if  it  is  preferred,  two  short  tabes  may  be  inserted  in  slidca, 
as  in  some  atereoscopes,  so  as  to  admit  of  adjustment.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  box,  cue  two  rectangular  holen, 
1^  indies  by  1}  inches;  separated  byadistanceTarjingfrom 
3  inch  to  1  (  inch.  It  will  be  better  io  cat  these  holes  in 
separate  pieces  of  tin  or  card,  and  to  make  them  slide  in 
grooTCB  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box.  A  diaphragm 
is  to  be  fixed  innde  the  box,  so  as  to  keep  the  j>iotareH 
to  thdr  respective  eyes.  The  inside  of  the  box  is  to  be 
blackened. 

Hold  a  stereogram  in  one  htmd,  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  box ;  look  through  the  eye-holes ; 
then  if,  when  tJie  ^es  are  shut  alternately,  one  picture  ap- 
pears at  each  rectangular  o|ieniug,  when  both  eyes  are  opened 
toffether  the  stereoaoopio  inctare  will  a^^ear. 

The  easiest  method  of  adjusting  the  openiDgs,  is  to  look 
throo^  the  box  at  some  rather  distant  object,  say  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and,  if  the  same  field  of  view 
appean  in  each,  ^ey  are  properly  a(^usted;  and  if  the 
stereogram  be  interpraed  at  the  specified  distance,  still 
keeping  the  eyes  as  if  they  were  looking  at  the  wall,  one 
stereoscopic  image  will  be  seen. 

The  whole  box  looks  something  like  the  following : — 


The  dotted  lines  arc  the  parts  which  are  not  seen. 

 X.  P.  R. 

POSITIVE  PHINTINa. 

Sir,— I  have  seen  very  frequently  in  tlie  "  News  "  iu- 
qnmcsasto"  How  the  tint  on  t£e  pictures,  reviewed  at  TOl.i. 
p.  281,  was  obtained?"  Tocher  with  the  reply,  viz., 
"  'We  do  not  know — it  ia  a  secret."  Knowing  that  diffi- 
calties,  by  perseverance,  may  be  overcome,  I  now  give  yon 
a  formula  which  will  g^vc  you  that  tint  with  great  perma- 
nency: — 

Exciting  hath — 

Nitrate  of  silver   35  to  40  ^ina. 

Distilled  trster    1  oz. 

Float  five  minutes,  and  dry ;  print  moderately  deep ;  wash 
in  water  two  hoars ;  then  in  sslt  and  water  fi»m  five  to  ten 
minutes — 1^  os.  to  5  junto ;  theu  immnae  in  the 
Tomng  bath — 

Chloride  of  gold    5  gr^iu. 

Distilled  witer    10  oances. 

CartMHUte  of  soda    80 

Let  the  nint  lie  in  this  until  a  dark  brown  (not  a  purple) 
tme  is  obtained;  then  remove,  and  wash  in  theioUowing 
bath:— 

6  ounces. 
1}  galkuu. 


Soda  (for  wariiing  porpoMs) , 
Water   


Let  the  {oint  remain  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  and  then 
fix  in 

Hvpostilphite  of  mdft     .„      ;   6  oiiDces. 

Water    20  ounce!). 

Let  the  prints  remain  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  use  fresh 
hypo,  every  time.  Wash  well  for  24  to  S6  hours.  Yon 
may  get  a  nice  purple  tone  if  the  print  remains  long  enough. 
Canson^  ps^P^  u  uie  best,  bat  Papier  Saxe  is  pretty  good. 

StLTERPBK. 
MAXWELL  I.TTP.'S  GOLD  TOKING  PROCESS. 

Sib, — In  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte's  beautiful  gold-toning  pro- 
cess, which  I  have  tried  witJh  great  success,  Spanish  white" 
is  used  with  the  hypo,  bath.  Now,  there  are  two  Spanisli 
whites,  one — that  which  I  have  uaed — is  trisnitrate  of 
bismuUi,  which  gives  the  hypo,  solution  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  detrimental  to  the 
print.  The  other  Spanish  white  is  the  softest  and  porest 
white  chalk,  which  1  have  not  tried. 

I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me 
which  Spanish  white  la  correct,  and  tDby  it  is  used. 

Spanish  White. 
[Our  correspondent  has  used  the  wrong  article.  White 
chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  is  tiie  one  intended  by  Mr.  Lyte, 
and  its  object  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  posstbili^  the 
fixing  batjk  beommng  add  by  use,  which  it  would  effect  by 
ccmbining  witii  the  acid  and  filming  a  lime  salt,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  add. — ^Ed.] 


spurious  alruhekised  paper. 

Sir, — Considering  the  large  number  of  individuals — pro- 
fesstonal,  quasi-professional,  and  amateurs — who  practise 
the  photographic  art,  and  the  consequent  patronage  which 
dealrais  in  material  enjoy,  it  seems  to  me  rauier  tool»d  tliat 
deception  and  cheating  should  thrive  as  they  do. 

For  instance,  I  inclose  you  two  pieces  of  albumonised  (?) 

Eper,  purchased  at  ■  .  When  floated  on  the  sensitising 
th  it  qmckly  parts  with  ito  gkwy  surface,  and  is  quite 
unfit  for  printing :  in  addition  to  which,  it  raj^dly  disccloars 
the  silver  solntion. 

In  my  (qnniim  it  ia  glaied  eiUier  with  gelatane  or  gum — 
certain]^  not  with  albumen. 

Team  sympathy  with  any  unfortunate  person  who  may 
have  been  duped  to  the  same  extent  as  nmslf,  I  have  been 
induced  to  trouble  you  thus,  hq[BOg  tiut  the  deoeptimi 
that  has  been  practised  may  be  my  taoemB.  T. 


photoorafhic  quotatiomb. 
A  corres^ndent  has  favoured  ns  with  the  two  fi>]lowing 
photographic  sentences;  a  oc^Jection  of  sunilar  classical 
allnmona  would  be  of  interest  to  many  of  oar  readers : — 

"  a  princlptts  mdacendit  motuact  exit, 

PutUatlm  noatros  ad  senituB  nt  morUotiir; 

111a  quoque  In  toUi  quK  liunlae  cernere  qulmiu 
iitc  qnlboM  Id  fat^lant  ptatrt*  Bd  pnret  werte." 

Li'cKRTii-s  IL  L  140. 

"Res  Ita eonvortant  formiw,  motentque  colorea." — lUd. 

We  have  several  times,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  met  with 
umilar  curious  allusions,  and  will,  in  future,  make  a  note  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  photographers.  A  facetious  friend 
has  suggested  tiie  apjm^Hiateness  of  Shakq)eare's — 

*'  Show  tall  eyca,  and  griare  hla  hsnt : 
Come  like  diadows,  m  depart." 

As  a  motto  for  a  eolation  of  photographs. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Wax  in  Collodion. — Bunker  complainB  of  reticnlated  cracks 
forming  over  his  collodion  positives  when  drying;  he  is  aware  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  employment  of  inferiw  colloaion,  but  asks  if  we 
cannot  snggest  a  remedy  which  will  allow  him  to  use  np  what  he 
has  by  him  at  present  as  he  cannot  afford  to  throw  it  away.  We 
have  loond  that  the  addition  of  a  fewerains  ofmre  white  inx  to 
an  ounce  of  collodion  much  faicreiued  m  toiid|fi»8rWitbpatbji|iy 
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my  Injuring  its  good  qiuUtiM,  and  we  would  therefore  augmt  the 
addition  of  this,  or  some  body  wUdi  mi|^t  act  in  a  simukr  my 
(•acli  aa  India  rubber,  which,  however,  we  liave  not  trle^  In  the 
proportion  soecifled  abo\'ej  aa  bring  liliely  to  improve  the  inferior 
coUodion,  If  it  does  not  entuely  remove  the  reticuution. 

&3>0cnoH  OP  Silver  Solittiohs. — J.  Broa^ey  has  accidentallv 
poored  aboQt  10  ounces  of  a  60  grun  silver  bath  into  6  ounces  of 
poaitiva  davdopln«  aolation,  ana  now  asks  how  to  get  the  silver 
Irom  the  same.  Place  in  a  flask,  and  boll  it  until  the  reaction 
between  the  developing  solution  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  complete, 
and  no  more  predpitate  falls;  then,  if  silver  still  remains  in  the 
solution  (which  may  be  told  by  a  drop  of  salt  solution  forming  a 
predpitat«  in  a  anull  quantity  of  the  filtered  liquid),  add  more 
pomve  developing  solution  until  all  the  silver  is  precipitated.  Then 
niter  or  decant  from  the  precipitate,  boil  for  a  few  minutes  with 
dilute  hydroAlMic  acid,  and  waah  well  until  some  of  the  solution 
filtered  off  is  no  longer  add  to  teat  paper.  The  result  will  be 
metalKc  aQver  In  the  state  of  a  grey  powder. 

RsMovAL  OF  SiLVKB  Stainb. — S.  A.  H.  A  Correspondent, 
"  Raven,"  has  informed  us  that  he  has  found,  from  experience,  that 
the  best  thing  to  remo^-e  stains  from  the  fingers  is  bidd<n1de  of 
mercury  dissolved  in  warm  water;  dip  the  fingers  is,  and  the  stains 
disappear  by  rubbinf^. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

PaoFoamoi  voa  Ekuuhqino  Sxbbiosookc  Picruau.— Iu  our  next 
nnmber  we  pn^Mse  to  publisb  a  list  of  nanas  sod  addrcHcs  of  those  of  our 
■ubaeribers  who  may  oedre  to  exchange  stcnoKOide  plctorw  with  each 
otiur.  It  mast  ba  tdearlr  aadantood  that  w«  take  no  part  whatew  In  the 
matter  beyood  thla  publkatlon,  and  that  all  appUcatloos  muat  be  made 
dliectlf  to  the  pcnona  coocemed.  To  prevent  fraud,  however,  we  may 
■onest,  that  It  will  ba  advisable  that  no  qtjdlcation  be  received  except  Arom 
one  of  the  persona  whose  name  upaars  ia  the  list,  Bulaas.  Indeed,  a  plctare 
be  forwarded  with  It  We  wotud  inggcst  that  eacb  should  be  properly 
monnted,  ready  for  the  •tereo#oo]»e,  so  as  to  obviate  all  poasIbUity  of  com- 
plaint OB  that  score.  The  axcbange  of  ilereoaco^  pictar«»  need  Involve  do 
ooncqMMidaaee;  as  the  puhUoatioa  of  the  name  In  the  Ust  nil!  imply  that 
audi  individual  wiU,  on  the  xec^t  of  a  jrictare  with  the  name  and  addreas 
of  the  sendO',  forward  one  of  Us  own  ui  ezchann;  and  this  wHbont  any 
ooBBlderation  as  to  wfaotfaer  the  piotara  raeelved  oe  mneor  leas  baantUkd 
than  his  own.  TTi  awiiiiui,  iif  iiiiiiiini.  lhal  nn  mimrlll  innd  anj  nthnr  than 
the  bast  picture  tlut  can  be  printed  Brem  Us  negative,  and,  also,  that  each 
wOl  be  guided  In  Us  eoodaot  In  the  matter  by  the  gnldea  rale  of  "doing 
unto  others  aa  be  weald  that  ethers  aboold  do  unto  Um." 

SiDoewa  llfstpuhllahedtlieaboveL  wehcveieeeivedBeverBlooinmnnlcations, 
aaqBsUnt  variona  alterations,  ul  of  irtdch  have  beracareAillycoBridered; 
aad  the  eoadarfoa  at  which  we  have  arrived  has  been,  that  to  make  any 
altarationa  would  be  naadvlBable,  and  would,  poMlbly,  open  the  door  to  mls- 
undrntandnr.  nie  sunesttra  which  was  made  In  two  or  three  cases  waa, 
that  it  abovld  be  alkmable  to  sand  the  pictures  nnamuated,  as  It  would 
(five  greater  ftdUty  of  tranamiaaloti  throol^  the  poaUoOeb  With  reapeet 
to  the  latter  reason,  wo  think  our  correspoiideiita  are  In  eiror.  A  mounted 
platers  can  be  sent  through  the  post  for  a  penny,  and  the  caid  serves  as  a 
protection.  Iforeover,  we  sre  convinced  that  the  oonvaideBBe  of  those  irtio 
desire  to  exchange  wiD  be  fhr  bettor  eonsolted  by  making  It  Imperative  that 
the  pietnre  shoud  be  monnted,  as  a  vor  Httle  eoaanentlon  win  show ; 
beoMWS  it  nus^  as  a  matter  of  conne,  he  kas  tnaUe  to  mount  twenty 
pletana  all  aUke  than  twenty  different  lubjecta.  We  anrand  our  proposU 
tlon  so  fbr  aa  to  suggest  that  any  gentleman  wiU)  deslrea  to  aadiange  two 
or  mors  pMuree  tom  dUhrent  negstlTca,  can  have  It  ao  stated  in  the 
printed  wL  We  must  remmd  our  SBbsaibera  that  they  must  send  their 
names  wltliont  dday,  aa  the  list  must  soon  be  dosed. 

pBOroflKAPHii  mHATDKiLCotorBS.—" ASubacribhiB  Amateur,"  "J,  W.W," 
"  TIcttw,"  and  other  coireapondents  have  written,  in  answer  to  the  article 
on  the  above  subject,  which  upeared  In  voL  IL  p.  IT,  to  say  that  they  have 
partially  looceeded  In  sccompuahhng  thb  dedderatom  If  they  will  kindly 
forward  a  apedmen  or  an  aecoimt  ot  the  process,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give 
the  subject  all  the  prominence  which  so  Important  a  dlsoovery  deserve*. 

F.  L.  G.— Your  noluttons  containing  gold  may  be  mixed  with  the  silver 
realduea,  and  the  whole  reduced  togeOier,  Hivt  to  the  state  of  sulphide,  and 
next  to  the  metallic  state  as  described  In  onr  first  volume.  On  dlssolvtng 

f  the  metallic  silver  In  nitric  add,  tiie  gold  will  be  left  behind  as  a  dark 
brown  powder,  which  assumes  a  metallic  aspect  when  bumlahc<l. 

R.  H. — 1.  Hie  nedmen  of  paper  It  both  salted  and  albnaenlsed,  and  maj'  be 
rendered  Benritlve  In  a  SO  grain  silver  bath.   3.  See  p.  43,  voL  1. 

C.  U.  Paikb.— 1.  The  spots  arise  flrom  a  drop  of  some  chemical,  most 

rbably  hypo.,  having  toudied  the  paper  In  one  of  the  previous  stafrea  of 
preparation.  3.  We  do  not  advise  you  to  discard  a  process  which  you 
are  pnnildent  In  for  a  aew  one,  however  highly  spoken  of.  You  can,  how- 
e^-GT,  try  the  collodlo-elbnmen  process.  S.  Consult  vol.  L  pp.  72,  8S.  4.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  insert  your  name  upon  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 
They  have  been  framed  to  anlt  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
H.  1>.  H.— A  correspondent  who  favoured  us  with  a  letter  signed  "  H.  D.  H.," 
which  was  Inserted  at  p.  143,  voL  L,  Is  infom»ed  that  wo  have  a  letter 
waiting  tbr  him.  To  what  address  shall  It  be  sent  ? 
W.  I'.  C— I.  Yon  will  Dud  it  advisable  to  keep  some  pieces  of  metallic  cad- 
mium constantly  In  your  stock  bottle  of  coUodion.  3.  We  have  seen  some 
very  exeeUent  reflectors  made  of  earthenware  coated  with  a  reflecting 
surface  of  metallic  platinum,  but  we  do  not  know  where  they  are  to  be 
procured. 

II,  8.  I.— 1  and  9.  WIU  be  answered  in  our  "Answers  to  Unor  Queries." 

3.  We  will  endaavoer  to  do  as  yon  wish. 
A.  £LaDBU.~From  the  deecrMlaa  vonr  oamra  must  lie  a  very  eioellMt  cue, 

and  well  worth  Mngfaig  bmcs  Uw  pnblic.  Here  than  tUs  we  cannet 

unless  wa  were  to  see  It 
J.  W.  O.  QrrcH-— Recdved. 

P.  S.— the  qtHsUon  the  words  "  prerloos  to"  diotlld  han  been  "  after." 


G.  Rkstall.— Your  picture  is  a  very  good  one,  tnit  stUl  onr  opinion  Is 
undumged;  we  think  the  ordinary  neeulve  process  would  have  given  yon 
a  bsttsr  plotare  of  the  sanM  snb>ect  We  can  see  several  fanlta  In  b  wlikfa 
may  ba  traced  to  the  intensirying  process,  sHhongh  It  1*  one  at  the  moat 
perfect  spedmeos  of  a  print  from  an  IntcnslQed  positive  that  we  have  seen. 

J.  HarwooD.— We  cannot  insert  your  name  except  you  comidy  with  ear 
legnlatloas.  You  attach  too  many  oondltioos  to  the  proposed  ezehaafS, 
and  your  spedmon  print  is  not  snflldently  good  to  render  It  desirable  to 
com^  with  them. 

H.  F.— The  process  is  described  at  voL  L  pp.  58  and  63. 
11.  Batb.— Kecdved. 

C.  C— The  gun  cotton  with  which  the  collodion  is  made  is  not  good,  or  tb«re 
Is  too  mudi  water  In  the  akotiol  and  ether  used  aa  a  solvent.  CoUodkm  by 
a  good  maker  should  not  give  that  retlenlated  i^pearance  on  the  picture. 

L,  D'Ebloux.— Received. 

lUxKKST.— L  Of  the  processes  you  name  we  decidedly  prder  the  wet  coUo- 
dion; next  to  this  the  waxed  paper  and  calotype  pronaisei.  2.  A  furanot 
suitable  for  the  reduction  of  lesMuea  can  be  obtabied  at  most  vrfaOlesnle 

deslers  In  chemical  apparatus. 
A.  NiCHOLSoa.— Received. 

LotTTH. — The  aplaiMtlc  are  the  best  of  those  which  you  have  mentioned. 

P.  Y.  O.— Your  photoglyphtc  iwlnt  Is  very  successful;  and  with  a  tittle  more 
practice  you  will,  wo  doubt  not,  succeed  in  produdng  some  stcellMt 
pictures.  The  copal  powder  Is  not  fine  enough,  and  the  bUing  i»  proeass 
nas  been  continued  rather  too  long,  whkh  has  given  a  (aint,  flat  appesranee 
to  the  dark  shadows.  Yourplatefa,lKnrenr,  c^iable  tif  prodaduf  anndi 
better  print  than  you  have  enclosed  us,  in  the  bands  of  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  thlsklnd  of  prtnttng. 

J.  S.  B.-~Consalt  the  ertlde  on  the  sul^ect  hi  No.  SB. 

A.  T.  HTATTOBlk.— 1.  Five  ooDoee  of  hypa  to  twenty-five  onnees  of  watv  is 
the  correct  proportion.  3.  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
3.  Hix  an  ounce  of  powdered  Spanlah  white  with  the  above  quantl^  of 
hj-po.bath;  it  will  make  a  milky-looking  liquid.  4.  TheoporatlonucedMit 
Im  conducted  In  the  daric  after  the  ptlnt  hu  been  inuuersed  In  the  tooiny 
bath.   Too  bright  a  light  ahould,  however,  be  avoided. 

J.  B.  B.— We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  authentic  accoanC,  bat  wiD 
give  it  as  soon  as  obtained. 

Raixbow. — 1,  Wo  do  not  think  the  wi'tng  of  the  ttro  baths  haa  aaytUng  to 
dowlthyour  "raiidMw"  hues;  the  fault  Is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  pyroxy- 
Une.  3.  We  do  not  kaow  where  yoa  can  obtain  the  ooUodkia  yea  name. 

W.  SronBOiraa.— Recdved. 

ExcKuioK.— It  wHl  be  beet  to  purchase  a  camera  on  pmpoK.  One  m^b* 
'  procured  at  a  very  reasooaUe  price. 

B.  E.  T.— A  lens  such  as  you  wish  for  may  be  purchased  for  about  £4 10a. 
Q.  a— GeUtlne,  1S8  ndns;  water,  Uonncesi  absolute  akohol,  3  ounces. 
H.  H.  Allbk.— Reeaved. 

0.  W.  Y.— A  prow—  fbr  obtahdnf  the  tbit  yon  so  much  admire  (Ogle  and 
Edge's)  will  be  fbtnid  In  the  present  niunber,  deeeribed  bj*  "  SSverpeiL" 

J,  B,  RoBixsox.— We  are  not  aware  that  dtrate  of  Iron  Haa  been  piopimi  aa 
a  devdoper;  can  our  correspondent  give  us  a  refexnce  to  any  pnUIabad 

account  of  Itf 

T.— We  think  we  best  show  onr  sympathy  with  onr  correspondent  b>- 
pubUsUng  to  oar  readers  the  fraud  which  has  been  practised  on  hhn,  which 
we  have  done  In  this  present  number.  Kndi  dishonesty  Is  practised  in 
roqted  to  pkotographlc  materials,  and  ws  do  not  think  that  any  plan  wU 
prove  ao  effective  a  preventative  as  makinfr  pnbUo  a  frw  fautancca. 

Blcx  Ijort.— Onr  oorreqwDdent's  sunestlons  are  received,  and  wOl  meet 
with  due  attention. 

O.  V.  E.  Hawxx.— 1.  It  'would  be  impossible  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
peculiar  fogging  which  you  experience  wtien  taldng  a  paitlcnlar  view,  unless 
we  were  to  pmonally  ioipect  your  whole  operations.  S.  Chloride,  ter- 
ctilorlde,  and  seaqnichkirido  of  gold  are  the  same  substance;  the  difference 
Is  dne  to  a  little  unceitainV  which  at  presint  exists  in  the  ehemfcial  ummb- 
datnre,  owing  to  the  real  eqnivsknt  number  of  goUA  not  hdag  yet  satis- 
factorily settled.  3.  Ccrtahdy;  aanuDV  prints  can  be  toned  In  Bncoaaaloii 
in  Haxweii  Lyte's  l>ath  aa  u  usual  In  aueh  baths.  4.  There  will  be  no 
o^cdon  to  your  using  bromide  of  potaasfunt,  provided  you  ean  sneceed 

H.  T.  TAriAB.— Judging  from  the  plan  yea  have  endosed,  yon  have  dioaen 
the  best  aspect  for  the  (Haas  room. 

U.  Walub.— See  Mr.  Sldebotham's  tiiyMUS  on  the  collodlo^dbamen  proceas. 

J.  W.  LovK. — The  cause  of  the  stams  on  No.  L  is  Impcrfbct  waanlnf ;  the 
^ctnre  is  ftding  out  The  reason  of  the  grease-like  marks  oa  the  aim  of 
no.  3  appearing  whni  yon  ^pUed  gum  to  the  bwA  Is,  that  the  soaking  lu 
water  had  dissolved  out  the  dse  tTom  the  paper,  and  allowed  the  nam  to 
soak  through.  Re-slalng  the  paper  with  gelatine,  or  looonting  the  print 
with  stardi  paste,  would  have  obviated  this. 

Evoctan.— Your  nitrate  of  silver  is  most  Ukdy  Impure;  It  Is  to  this  cause 
tliat  the  weak  solarised  aiqwarance  of  the  light  parts  on  over  exposure  is 
genorallydne.  Ifthat  Unotthecase.addonegrBlnofbraiBldeotcadmiam 
to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  and  ptit  six  gnhisirf' acetate  of  soda  Into  twenty 
ounces  of  the  nitrate  batli. 

J.  E.  CowABD.— Received 

D.  CoMBB. — If  our  corrcqiondent  will  forward  ^edraona  lo  oar  otBct.  tUx 
discovery  shall  receive  every  attention  which  it  d«aervM. 

D.— Your  suggestions  are  rccdved  with  Uumkf. 

J,  H..  JL-!iit.~-Paaidbly  your  hypo.  Is  Impure.    IncTPHse  the  stpenjrHi  of  the 

soda  bath  to  lib.  lo  the  gallon. 
T.  CI.ABK.— Recdved. 

CommuulcaUonsdedlnedwith  thanks:— .^Ir  II.  H.— A  Platonlan,— F.  S.  W.— 

Uairy  A.  B.  C— M.  L.  O  J.  S. 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  either  audi  as 

we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeareo  In  recent  numbers  of  the 

"FBOTOOBAmiO  Nbwb:"— Hypo.— A  Subscriborv— 8.  O.  X.— A  Mntd— 

E.  A.  R.~5r— T.  B.  C— Amateur.— W.  C.  R— John  W.  W.— Whlt«  FMat. 

— Folia— X.  L.  N.  T.— Harvey.— Nitrate; 
Ijf  TrpB:-8.  Highloy.— J.  W.  FalL-H.E.N.-T.O.-n(?tii.— J. N.— Thomas 

Clark. -J.  G.  Dear.— T.  i-W.  L.  a-J.  H.— T.  B.—C.  A, 
g|r  A  Reading  Cover  haa  been  prepared  for  preaerving  tlie  numbers  oBlI^ 

tMond,  wliich  may  be  had  of  the  pnblUiers,  price  3a  ;  post  free,  3a  Vd. 


*«•  All  editorial  oommnnlcatlons  rinould  be  addresaid  to  Mr.  Caooaas,  care 
of  Maasrs.  Caasau,  Pbttbb,  and  Oauw,  Bdle-jMivage  Yard,  Private 
Isttera  fbr  the  MdHw,  if  addrHssd  to  the  ogcs,  sh<&ttWmtted''l>iteste.'' 
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FSnmKG  BY  DETELOFMENT  AM©  OTELEB 
METHODS. 

As  I  ImTe  before  stated,  my  opinion  of  our  -wfaxts  in  photo- 
graphy ia  that  the  greatest  booD  any  man  could  confer  upon 
UB,  would  be  a  really  good  printing  proceaa  which  we  might 
use  in  any  weather,  and  wiui  great  quickness.  During  the 
last  three  or  four  months  any  man  would  be  sorely  puzzled 
to  take  a  great  number  of  copies  &om  a  paper  nesatiTe, 
either  calotype  or  wax-pniw — or  even  homa  collodio-omujnen 
plate,  whi(^  printB  mocn  more  dowly  than  plain  collodion. 
It  vaa  to  reniady  tiaa  great  want  that  I  have  been  engaged 
some  months  in  experimenting  on  printing  hy  devdopment, 
and  now  joa  hare  my  results. 

My  first  difficult  was  to  preserve  the  clean  whiteness  of 
the  skies — ^this  I  never  could  accomplish  with  the  serum  (of 
milk)  procees — they  always  had  a  dusty  appearance,  and 
seldom  poBBessed  any  Inilliancy.  My  next  attonpt  was  with 
iodide  of  silver — in  fact,  a  modified  calotype — but  the  lights 
were  Bopeouliar,  and  the  shadows  so  "  dead,"  that  minutenees 
was  all  I  could  gain  in  that  attempt.  Then  I  changed  to  the 
citrate  of  mlver;  there  I  got  both  clean  skies  and  n^nuteness, 
and  whilst  waging  the  pictures  they  appeared  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  in  drying  they  lost  all  tlieir  brightness,  and  even 
a  coat  of  good  varnish  could  not  restore  imm  to  their  former 
appearance. 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  wonder  what  induced  me  to 
follow  ap  80  many  failures,  but  when  he  hears  t^t  the  finest 
plain-paper  print  I  ever  got  dnriiif^  all  mr  i^otographic  ex- 
perience was  a  developed  one,,  he  will  no  longer  do  surprised 
at  my  infatuation.  The  whites  were  ivcHT-uke  in  softness, 
and  the  shadows  so  transparent  and  brilliant  that  no  son 
print  could  rival  it.  For  months  I  tried  to  jnwiuce  another 
equal  to  it,  but  could  not ;  and,  to  this  day,  it  is  a  mystery 
to  mo  how  that  print  oould  be  so  thoroughly  different  from 
others  taken  in  xko  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time. 

I  now  give  you  what  seems  to  me  the  best  developed 
printing  process.  Take  any  quantify  of  the  whites  oi  ftaih. 
e^fi,  and  to  each  ounce  of  this  add 

Chloride  of  ammoninnt   4  grains. 

Citrate  of  soda   4  „ 

and  watttsoffident  to  dissolve  these  satta;  beat  up  well,  as  in 
other  processes,  and  float  the  paper  upon  it  for  three  minutes, 
hang  up  to  dry ;  this  will  keep  a  long  time. 

l^e  citrate  of  soda  is  made  by  neutralising  112  grains  of 
pure  citric  acid  with  183  grains  of  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
But  in  many  places  it  may  be  procured  at  the  druggist's. 

To  excite  this  paper  use  30  grains  nitrate  of  alver,  30 
minims  pure  acetic  acid,  1  ounce  distilled  water ;  float  i^e 
paper  four  minntes  at  least  upon  this,  and  diy  in  a  perfectly 
dark  place.  Of  course  the  operator  most  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  allow  the  fiiintest  Hght  to  &U  upon  it  when  it 
is,  or  has  been,  upon  the  diver  batL 

The  exposure  is  from  one  mizmte  to  ten,  the  best  guide 
bdug  the  appearance  of  the  print.  If  all,  excepting  the  very 
lightest  paiiB*  ia  viuUe,  the  exposure  has  been  long  enough. 

llie  next  stage  ia  the  development.  The  greatest  plagiie 
in  this  jTOceas  ues  here.  Often  have  I  washed  my  diuLes 
witii  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  yet  the  print 
has  become  raarbled ;  whilBt,  when  I  have  turned  up  the 
edges  of  the  print,  making  it  into  its  own  dish,  I  nefer  had 
a  smgle  stain :  the  print  diould  not  be  over-developed,  as  it 
loses  nothkig  in  fixing  or  toning.  A  saturated  Bohition  of 
galHc  add  is  used  for  this,  and  as  the  print  is  never  washed 


before  development  it  needs  the  addlldon  of  no  nlver  what- 
ever. If  the  room,  however,  is  warm  in  which  the  print  is 
developed,  a  udxtnre  of  equal  parte  saturated  solntiffli  of 
gallic  acid  and  water  is  strong  enough. 

To  fix,  use  one  ^t  hypomilphite  of  soda  in  six  parts  of 
water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  solution  IS  or  20 
minutes. 

The  prints  may  be  toned  with  gold  before  fixing,  as  in 
other  processes ;  but,  if  possible,  imtil  they  are  placed  in  the 
hyposulphite,  they  should  not  be  brought  into  die  hght ;  as. 
even  after  well  washing  when  developed,  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  rendered  dirty-lookiog  by  the  fight. 

This  has  proved,  in  my  hands,  the  very  beat  developing 
process  I  have  ever  attempted  to  print  by.  It  has,  however, 
one  fault — the  only  drawback  to  this  mode  of  printing — the 
pictures  are  often  Jiard,  and  want  smoothness  in  the  half- 
tones ;  yet,  for  one  class  of  pictures,  it  is  better  even  than 
sun  printing,  viz.,  the  copying  of  old  manuscripts,  etchings, 
&c.  A  few  months  ago  I  copied  an  wiginal  etchiog  of  one 
of  our  old  masters ;  and,  as  uie  weather  was  bad,  printed  the 
copies  by  the  above  method,  and  they  proved  about  as  per* 
feet  as  they  could  well  be.  In  this  dass  of  picture,  too,  if 
the  exposure  of  the  print  is  not  quite  bo  long  as  usual,  the 
devdopment  has  of  course  to  be  pushed  a  little  further,  and 
then  uie  picture  needs  no  toning,  the  hyposulphite  iwt 
causing  enough  disagreeable  redness  to  injure  it  at  aU. 
Etchings  brought  out  in  this  way  are  beautifmly  clean  ;  and 
the  albumen  in  common  objects  prevents  the  lights  (dnking, 
and  so  gives  much  better  pictures  than  the  plain  paper. 

Oue  observation  I  have  to  make  on  the  common  sun  print- 
ing process.  Why  cannot  every  seller  of  albumenised  paper 
label  it  as  prepared  with  the  quantity  of  chloride  used  in  its 
making?  Day  after  day  I  am  asked  by  friends  what 
causes  a  mottlea  appearance  on  their  prints — the  fact  is,  thev 
have  been  using  one  man's  paper,  prepared,  perhaps,  wiln 
six  grains  of  chloride  to  the  ounce,  and  then  titey  get  some 
oiher  make,  prepared  with  20  grains.  Even  an  old  photo- 
grarJier  often  spoils  this  omianon  a  lot  of  sheets  oefbre 
ba-nng  tried  them.  One  or  two  of  oar  best  men  do  attend 
to  this,  but  not  one  in  twenty.  @ 


CAUnON  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS. 
A  CAiK  of  some  importance  to  phob^^phic  artists  has 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  one  of  our  metropolitan 
police  courts,  wherein  Mr.  Brooks,  a  photographic  artist  in 
Oxford-stl«et,  summoned  Mr.  H.  Mills,  a  tobacconist,  his 
neighbour,  for  wilfully  destroying  two  portraits  exhibited  in 
his  show-case  as  specimens.  Tbs  defence  was  that  the 
portraits  were  likenesses  of  the  defendant's  wife,  and  were 
exhibited  without  his  consent  after  he  had  several  times 
complained  of  the  act.  On  hearing  the  case,  Mr.  Bingham, 
of  whose  high  magisterial  ability  no  one  can  raise  a  doubt, 
de^ed  it  of  sufficijent  importance  to  take  time  in  consider- 
ing his  judgment  before  defivering  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  aflbrd  him  time  and  opportunity  to  investigate  tiie  law  of 
the  case,  and,  if  poeuble,  to  find  a  pre(»dent  or  anthority  to 
guide  him  to  a  just  deciaon.  For  this  purpose  a  week's 
adjournment  took  place.  On'Saturday  last,  Mr.  Bingham,  in 
giving  judgment,  said : — "  It  appeared  that  the  complainant 
had  purebred  the  bumiesa  of  a  photographer,  together  with 
the  stock,  which  contained,  among  other  article,  the  por- 
traits of  defendant's  wife,  and  these  portraits  were  hung  up 
at  his  doof  as  a  spedmen  of  Ihig  iBb^  oC  v:i?he^dafl^^ 
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requested  that  they  might  be  removed,  but  this  request 
being  refused,  he  obtfun^  his  end  by  destat)yiDg  the  works 
vn&  a  stick.  Whether  an  artist,  an  ajehouse-keeper,  or 
any  other  person  might,  after  notice  of  objection,  seek  to 
attract  cnstomera  by  hanging  up  a  portnut  of  hia  neigh- 
bour's wifo  as  a  ugn,  eitiier  for  ita  beauty  or  deformity,  was, 
at  least,  v&ry  qneationaUe;  bat,  even  if  the  ezhilnlion 
was  a  nnisuHje,  vMch  the  lav  would  compel  him  to  abate, 
it  wan  clearly  unlawful  for  the  definidant  to  redreea  his 
grievance  by  vitdence.  He  must,  therefore,  pay  for  Vba 
damage  done ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibitor  wa^,  under 
the  drcumstances,  entitled  to  no  sympathr,  the  amount 
must  be  limited  by  a  rigid  estimate.  "Ae  defendant  must, 
therefore,  pay  one  guinea  for  the  damage,  and  2a.  costs  of 
summons." 

We  think  no  one  will  quarrel  with  this  decision;  the 
defendant  was  clearly  wrong  in  the  course  he  adopted  to 
obtain  redreea  for  his  grievsnce ;  bat  does  that  make  the 
complainant  right  ?  Tnat  is  the  question  which  has  induced 
UB  to  transfer  this  case  to  our  columns,  and  to  give  a 
friendly  caution  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  find  them- 
selves in  a  umilar  position  to  Mr.  Brooks.  We  can  readily 
comprehend  the  filling  of  this  gentleman,  in  standing  u^n 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights,  in  exhilatiiig  tiiat  which 
he  had  pud  for,  and  in  following  the  example  m  hia  brother 
artists.  Whether  the  superior  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity 
would  uphold  that  view  of  the  question  seems  vety  donbt- 
fUl ;  ancC  in  the  absence  of  any  reliable  judical  authority 
on  the  subject,  which  we  must  assume  to  be  the  case  in  toe 
absence  of  all  reference  to  one  by  Mr.  Bingham,  we  would 
not  recommend  our  photographic  brethren  to  covet  the 
martyrdom  of  trying  the  question  with  another  Mr.  Mills, 
who,  being  less  irate,  might  proceed  more  skilfully  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  compiling  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tj^t,  in  which  he  might  be  deemed  to  have  a  penonal 
im||[|Bt,  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor.  However  little 
the  cost  might  be,  we  would  not  recommend  the  attempt, 
not  only  because  we  &el  that  the  exhibitor  would  become 
a  martyr  in  his  endeavour  to  maintain  a  supposed  right,  but 
for  a  reason  which,  we  venture  to  think,  in  the  interest  of 
pbotc^I^y,  should  be  paramount  with  all  who  are 
engaged  {a^essionally  in  the  art,  ahd  that  is — not  to  offend 
tkejn^Ue. 

We  should  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  bad  taste  for  an 
artist,  even  if  the  lav  clearly  permitted  mm,  to  continue  to 
exhibit  the  portrait  of  a  person  to  whose  feelings  it  was 
ofTensive.  No  good  object  can  be  gained  by  it,  and  we  see 
no  necessity  for  showing  up  peo^  in  private  life,  vho  do 
not  covet  tiie  honour  of 'a  niciie  in  a  pnotograpber's  speci- 
men case ;  while  there  are  so  many,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  immortal  Bamum,  '*  if  not  kept  well  before  the  pmiUc, 
languish  and  die." 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  photographers  to  know 
that  our  cousins  over  the  Atlantic  have  also  had  a  little  turn 
,  at  litigation  upon  a  photographic  matter,  in  which  the 
qnestiim  of  the  right  of  photographers  to  publicly  exhibit  a 
pCMTtiait  was  aooii^tally  intrwiuced,  and  had  a  bearing  on 
the  case  with  reference  to  the  ri||^  of  the  parties.  The 
case  is  that  of  "  Jeremiah  Gumey  v.  Elias  Hovral"  ^th- 
outtrouUing  our  readers  with  the  particulars  of  the  case 
which  it  is  not  our  object  to  diUte  upon,  we  refer  to  the 
fiict,  that  the  plaintiff  had  publicly  exuiluted  a  portrait  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Fur  of  1867,  and  thereby,  as  the  defen- 
dant contended,  had  adopted  the  picture  as  his  own: 
that  such  exhibition  had  been  without  the  defendant's  leave 
and  licence,  and  he,  therefore,  sought  to  repudiate  his 
liability  to  pay  for  the  picture  for  wat  and  other  reasons. 
The  court  and  jury,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
case,  and  returned  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  sought  to 
be  recovered.  It  does  not  appear,  ii^  this  case,  that  the 
defendant  had  taken  any  steps  to  object  to  the  exhibition  of 
his  picture,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  jury, 
in  the  absence  of  any  protestation  on  the  part  of  the 
defimdant,  would  deem  him  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  public 


exhibition  of  the  picture  by  the  plaintiff,  and^  therefore, 
not  concede  to  the  defendant  any  benefit  of  such  a  point  of 
defence. 


COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  SOME  OF 

THE  DRY  PROCESSES. 

BY    MR.    JOHN  DRAFFIN. 

I  HAVK  noticed  lately  in  your  valuable  journal  several 
communications  on  t^e  value  of  certain  dry  processes.  Now, 
I  have,  fOT  the  last  twelve  months,  been  profeasionally  en- 
gaged in  the  "stereo  trade,"  and  have  made  a  series  of 
experiments  to  enable  me  to  ascertain,  for  a  certainty,  the 
process  most  suitable  to  me  for  out  and  in-door  work.  I 
have,  now,  for  several  years  practised  the  collodio-albumen 
process ;  but  as  a  late  and  lamented  &iend  of  mine  (Mr. 
Hepworth,  of  Manchester,  an  old  collodio-albumen  prac- 
titioner) strongly  recommended  me  to  try  Fothergill's 
process,  I  determined  to  work  for  atone  time  witli  the  £>1- 
iQwing,  viz. : — ^Taupenot's,  Norris's,  and  Fothergill's.  Eve^ 
negative  I  took  for  sevcaml  weeks  I  made  tJiine  copies  of, 
viz. one  by  each  process. '  To  make  sure,  I  had  separate 
faa^  for  each,  and  to  be  doubly  sure,  a  friend  of  mine 
and  myself  have  had,  at  different  times  from  a  London 
house,  jJates  prcforcd  by  Norris's,  and  Fothergill's 
process. 

I  will  take  Fothergill's  first ;  I  have  obtained  eame  gpoA 
negatives  by  it,  but  the  time  exp^ded  is  douUe  that  required 
by  either  Norris's  or  Taupenot's ;  and  for  interior*view8  it  is 
utterly  useless. 

Re^>ecting  Norris's,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it.  I  have 
done  some  very  good  things  indeed  with  it,  but  the  exposure 
required  is  longer  than  Taupenot's,  and  for  interior  views  I 
have  not  done  so  well ;  still,  if  I  wanted  to  abandon  the 
latter  I  should  certainly  prefer  Hill  Norris's  to  any  other  I 
have  tried. 

Now  for  the  collodio-albumen  ;  the  inclosed  picture  may 
be  shown  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  process  can  do ; 
worse  sulgects  you  ooiild  scarce^  have,  owmg  to  the  want 
of  light,  even  the  little  I  had  came  through  tinted  glasB,  as 
you  will  scarcely  find  a  plain  window  in  Toik  Minster.  The 
"  Organ  Screen"  is  situated  in  deep  shade,  yet  I  obtained  what 
you  see  in  45  minutes ;  the  "  South  Aisle,"  which  is  full  of 
tinted  glass,  I  obtained  in  25  minutes ;  the  "  Tomb"  in  Lady 
Chapel,  in  20  minutes.  I  could  show  you  other  subjects 
quite  equal,  taken  in  the  same  building,  but  on  tdiich 
scarcely  any  light  falls,  and  for  which  I  have  given  on 
exposure  of  two  days.  Now,  as  I  said  befm*,  I  tried  the 
other  processes  at  the  same  time,  but  the  result  was  a  complete 
failure,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  collodio-albumeu 
process  is  the  one  after  all.  The  exterior  view,  viz. : — the 
"Battery  and  Lighthouse"  at  Liverpool,  I  Qxposed  on  a 
bright  day  45  seconds.  I  use  a  4-inca  focus  lens,  3-C  stop. 
Now,  bow  is  it  that  some  people  can  (at  least  they  say  so) 
obtain,  by  Fothergill's  process,  good  pictures  in  30  seconds 
with  the  same  focus  lens  and  stop  I  mention  ? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  details  in  the  working 
of  Taupenot's  process  here\  because  that  has  heen  so  ably 
done  of  lato  Mr.  Sidebotham,  suffice  it  to  say  that  my 
mode  of  worbuff  has  for  eoam  time  been  similar  to  his.  I 
use  two  nitrate  liaths,  and  prefer  a  thin  collodion  and  the 
albumen  perfectly  clear ;  in  iact,  I  always  allow  it  to  stand 
three  or  four  days  before  uiung,  and  then  decant  it  off  clear. 

I  shall  be  glad,  if  you  wish  it,  to  forward  you  prints  of 
the  three  processes  of  subjects  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
exactly  the  same  exposure. 

I  iudose  a  copy  of  the  "  Choir  and  Great  East 
Window"  of  the  Jfinster.  Now,  any  one  who  has  been  in 
the  choir  knows  what  httle  light  falls  on  to  the  woodwork. 
The  picture  I  send  is  rather  over-printed,  but  in  the  de^)eet 
shade  you  will  find  all  the  detail.  Now,  to  obtain  this 
picture  I  exposed  for  four  lioursy  yet  yon  see  the  Great 
Window  has  not  suffered  sOi^jig^^l^J^  ^f'KS^^f^W^^^ 
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Buch  an  expoBiu^.  Th^re  is  a  most  remarkable  tiang^  con- 
nected wiw  this  negative,  and  that  is— that  in  the  -window 
I  hare  most  distinctly  the  following  tints: — yellotc,  red, 
green^  and  purple.  I  at  first  thought  it  mij^t  be  an  acci- 
dental deposit  Ironl  the  developer,  but  I  find  the  same  colour 
exactly  ill  both  windows  and  in  the  same  places,  and  irhatis 
more,  I  have  had  the  negative  at  the  Minster  and  compared 
it  with  the  window,  and  find  that  the  red  and  green  are 
correct  with  the  shades  in  the  window ;  I  cannot  account 
in  any  way  for  it,  but  so  it  is,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  it 
to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  see  it.  The  picture  of  the 
Choir — (a  singular  specimen,  unfortunatdy  spoilt  through 
"spherical  aberration "V—I  took  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Great  East  Window,  but  not  having  dii^ance  enough, 
you  will  see  that  the  mnllions  and  pillars  are  very  much 
out  of  the  perpendicuUr ;  I  think  I  can  remedy  this 
in  another  view  I  intemd  taking.  But  what  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  in  this  picture  is,  that  I  placed 
the  camera  in  ito  place  on  Saturday  evenin^^,  taking  off  the 
caps ;  I  went  for  the  camera  on  Monday  morning,  and,  in 
dercUnnng,  found  I  had  cangfat  two  or  three  fif  uie  canons 
and  cnoruteiB,  in  other  respects  the  native  is  not  good ; 
still  you  will  obeerre  in  this  piitore  detail  in  the  deepest 
shade,  and,  of  course,  deep  shade  in  a  cathedral  is  deep 
enough  and  no  mistake,  ibu  have  had  plenty  to  show  you 
lately  from  several  gentlemen,  especially  Jtli'.  Woodward,  of 
Nottingham,  what  the  Tanpenot  process  can  do  out  of  doors. 
I  send  these  ipecimens  to  show  what  it  can  do  in  doors. 


DRY  AND  WET  COLLODION.*  , 

BT  U.  I'jLBBk  DESPBATS. 

The  collodion  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
and  iised  at  the  proper  time,  ought  to  give  a  satis&ctory 
result.  Sometimes,  however,  and  especialfy  if  an  ether  too 
high  in  the  scale  of  d^prees  has  been  employed,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  pictures  it  gives  there  is  a  want  of  general 
harmony.  The  blacks  may  have  acquired  considerable  in- 
tensity, while  the  half-tones  are  barely  indicated.  In  this 
case,  the  black  deposit  formed  by  the  developing  agents,  will 
be  rather  plastic  than  crystalline ;  as  a  result  of  their  pro- 
longed action,  the  deposit  becomes  more  and  more  irr^^ular, 
and  the  dengn  con&sed  and  devoid  of  cleamcaB.  This 
drawback  is  a  reey  grave  one ;  it  is  not,  however,  irreparable. 
Before  we  pcnnt  it  oat,  we  will  enter  into  a  little  considera- 
tion <^  the  intimate  structure  of  the  sencdtiTe  film.  This 
examination  will,  perhaps,  lead  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
canse  of  tiie  drawback  we  have  referred  to. 

An  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  film  which 
covers  ^e  collodionised  glass  is  formed,  leads  to  the  discovery 
that  this  film,  under  the  best  and  most  favourable  conditions, 
is  not  completely  bomogaiecm  and  unique,  but  is  composed 
in  realily  <n  two  distin^  superposed  films,  the  one  adherent 
to  the  glass,  the  other  superposed  on  this.  The  first  is 
pyroiyline,  that  is  to  say,  normal  coUodion  with  a  very  little 
iodide ;  the  second,  on  the  contraiy,  is  composed  almost  ex- 
clusivdy  of  iodide  and  very  Uttle  pyroxyline.  There  is, 
therefore,  something  like  a  mechanioU  departure  from  the 
oonstitnent  princijues  of  the  collodion,  a  departure  which 
has  no  other  cause  than  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  alcohol 
and  the  ether  placed  in  contact  wi^  the  air  over  a  targe 
BttrfiuK.  An  eract  is  produced  in  that  case  comparable  with 
that  which  takes  place  on  tiie  drying  of  sized  paper.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  Fayen,  the  liquid  size,  introduera  uniformly 
into  the  pulp  of  the  paper,  becomes,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
denocation  by  t^  air,  Bxed  on  eadi  surface  of  the  paper 
akme,  while  the  interior  itself  retains  scaroaly  any.  For 
the  aiang  to  be  perfect,  a  comlnnation  of  favourable  circum- 
stances is  requisite,  in  which  the  humidity  and  the  ambient 
temporatnreplay^  principal  part.  The  iodides  dissolved 
in  the  collodion  are,  therefore,  brought  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
fibn.(qipo8ed  to  t^e  glass,  in  the  same  way  ns  the  me  intro- 
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doeed  into  the  substance  of  the  paper  attaches  itself  to  each 
surface.  And  as  a  paper  is  never  really  veil  sized,  except  at 
its  Bur&ce  only,  so  a  really  well-peptiTed  collodion  is  taify 
good  so  fsr  ss  it  will  allow  the  iodides  to  more  fireely  to  its 
surface  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Under  such  conditions  the  film  of  iodide  is  very  easily 
permeable  to  the  senntising  and  developng  agents  thus 
brought  in  immediato  conta^  with  a  perfectly  divided,  and 
a — so  to  speak — spongy  matter.  It  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  if  the  conditions  of  texture  are  different,  that  is 
to  say  if,  from  a  vicious  preparation,  instead  of  a  spongy 
superficial  film,  we  have  one  very  compact,  in  which  all  t^e 
principles  are  energetically  retained,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  resistance  to  the  sensitising  agents,  and  a  much  more 
difficult  access  will  be  presented  to  the  developing  agents 
called  in  to  complete  the  sun's  labours. 

Collodions  prepared  with  a  strongly  rectified  alcohol  and 
etJier  are  subj^  to  this  &nlt  of  impenneobilify,  and,  for 
tiiis  reason,  we  Ve  opposed  to  'tiidr  use.  It  may  sometimeB 
happen  thon^  that,  even  with  alcohol  and  et^  lem  h^^y 
rectified,  this  fouh  will  present  itself  in  a  more  or  les^ 
marked  d^[ree.  If  it  is  not  very  strongly  marked,  it  may 
disappear  after  a  few  weeks  from  the  reaction  of  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  the  collodion ;  but  with  time  arrives 
another  fault — the  diminution  of  sensibility ;  it  is,  therefore, 
important  to  obviate  the  present  evih  Now,  there  is  a  poesi- 
bihty  of  doing  this  very  easily,  and  we  may  add,  moreover, 
very  efficaciously.  It  is  only  a  question  of  modifying  l^e 
molecular  constitution  of  the  collodion.  Resin,  which  we 
advised  to  be  added  to  the  collodion  for  CsciUtating  operations 
by  the  dry  proces,  will,  moreover,  cause  this  foult  to  dis- 
appear. Rean,  without  taking  anything  from  the  tenacity 
of  that  part  of  the  collodion  film  adnerebt  to  the  glass,  gives 
to  the  other  part  of  the  film  which  it  supports  greater  per- 
meability ;  heoee,  greater  facility  of  aoeen  to  ute  different 
baths,  uie  successive  actions  of  which  it  will  sabseqoentlr 
have  to  unde^.  We  are  not  aware  c£  the  extent  to  wluch 
tUs  addition  of  ronn  may  be  carried ;  but  it  maji  without 
inconrenioicfc  be  carried  to  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the 
cdlodbn  ready  to  be  used. 


9tA%an%  an  Colouring  ^^otograp^s. 

COLOURING  IN  OIL — (contitiued). 

Third  Painting. — ^The  second  painting  thoroughly  dry,  the 
process  of  oiling  out  must  be  repeated  prior  to  commencing 
the  third  painting.  In  this  painting,  the  picture  will 
usually  be  finished ;  extreme  care  will  therefore  be  required, 
and' no  pains  must  be  spared  to  obtain  a  faithful  likeness,  as 
w^l  as  an  artistic  picture.  The  various  spirited  touches 
which  give  life  to  the  head  must  now  be  put  in.  Soften 
haid  lines,  especially  about  the  hair  and  eyebrows;  the 
shadows  of  the  face  may  be  diaan  glazed  with  a  warm 
transparent  tint ;  points  of  high  li^^t,  that  are  to  remain 
unsoftened,  must  be  put  in  wiu  a  li^t,  firm  band,  a  small 
pencil  being  used  for  the  punnBe.  llie  ooloor  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips  must  now  reodre  mean  flnidiing  touches,  keeping 
them  pure,  and  as  brilliant,  at  least,  as  nature. 

The  draperies  must  now  be  retouched — strengthening  the 
lu;hte  \ty  bold  touches,  and  de^ienin^  the  shadows  by  another 
guzing  where  it  is  necessary.  Finish  the  painting  of  the 
background,  and  examine  care&l^  that  no  little  point  is 
neglected.  ^  The  painting  is  then  completed,  and  ready  fot 
varnishing. 

The  last  process  in  oil  painting  is  vumishing,  by  means  of 
which  the  colours  are  made  to  b«kr  out  in  their  fulleat  &esh- 
neas,  brilliancy,  and  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  work 
is  preserved  frcon  injury  and  decay.  Where  circumstances 
render  it  convenient,  this  la  better  delayed  for  a  few  months 
after  the  painting  is  completed.  The  reason  for  this  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  hnseed  and  other  dlSr-iQ  the  process  <tf 
drying,  and  by  exposore  to  [^^i|g(^<gp)^^T(^^f(gfew 


months  after  thmr  appHcation,  attract  oxygen,  and  become 
decoloriaed,  by  whicri  procefis  the  pigments  with  which  they 
are  mixed  acquire  additional  parity.  The  picture  should  be 
ramisihed  when  ibis  efi^  is  produced,  by  which  mean* 
further  oxidation,  whi(ih  would  result  in  the  oils  becoming 
again  dark  and  discoloured,  ia  prevented.  In  many  caaea  it 
will  be  inconvenient,  or  impoeaible,  far  tbe  photographer  to 
allow  this  interval  to  elapee  between  painting  and  varnishing 
hi«  picture.  He  must  asanre  hunself,  however,  that  his 
colour  is  Bufficieutly  well  Bet  before  attempting  to  varnish,  or 
he  will  inevitaWy  ruin  his  work.  Maatic  varnish  will  be 
found,  for  many  reasons,  the  most  suitable  for  Uie  purpose. 
Copal,  and  the  hard  varnishea  generally,  when  applied  to  a 
newly  executed  painting,  are  very  apt  to  damage  it  by 
craddng.  It  is  eminently  ccndodve  to  good  vamitdiing,  in 
all  cases,  that  it  shoi^  be  perfumed  in  flue  weather*  m  a 
room  of  moderately  warm  tanperature ;  and  that  currenta  of 
cold  or  damp  air  Aaoid  be  avoided,  as  chUjing  or  blooming 
of  vamxflh  would  probably  be  the  resuK  If  a  vamiah 
haye  bloomed,  a  very  alight  portion  of  oil  rubbed  over  the 
sakaee,  and  then  poucihea  off  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  will 
remove  it. 

'  Li  the  limited  space  at  our  command,  we  coul4  but 
briefly  indicate  methods .  and  proceesea  of  painting  in 
oil;  we  hope,  however,  sufficiently  to  enable  the  perae- 
vering  student  to  set  efficiently  about  the  work,  in  which, 
by  care,  attention,  aptitude,  and  much  practice,  he  may 
become  perfect.  In  oar  next  lesson  the  use  of  water 
colours  irill  come  under  attention .  Meanwhile,  we  commend 
the  following  maximtji  in  colouring,  extracted  from  the 
valuable  woh  on  colouring  jphotographs,  pnblikbed  at  tiiia 
office,  and  by  Newman,  of  Boho-Bcmare,  to  the  careful  study 
of  the  oolouriat  f  the  principlea  laid  down  are  equallj  appli- 
cable to  every  style  of  painting : — 

I.  Tk^  as  it  retireB.&om  the  eye  appears  to  grow  colder 
in  tone. 

'  2.  The  edges  of  all  cast  shadows  are  ney. 

8.  The  h^h  lights  Ot  flesh  should  oe  of  a  yeUowiah- 
white. 

4.  A  judidons  .snbordination  of  the  hi^-lighta  to  those 
which  are  more  prominent  ensures  brilliancy. 

6.  As  light  is  colour,  every  gradation  to  shadow  is  a 
gradation  from  colour ;  and  shadows  therefore  should  never 
be  too  bright. 

6.  Local  colouraare  not  found  either  in  lights  or  ahadows. 

7.  Cold  colours,  or  those  approximating  to  blue,  retire. 

8.  Warm  colours,  or  thcee  ai^)roximating  to  orange, 
advance. 

9.  Contrasts  give  brilliancy  of  vefieot;  but  they  should 
never  be  violent  or  inharmcauoas. 

10.  The  style  of  execution  should  vary  with  the  sultject, 
tofJdin  enirening  ofaaiBcta ; — ^rigorous  and  bold  in  a  man, 
delicate  and  tender  in  a  woman. 

II.  ColooiB  should  be  laid  with  as  little  rubbing  with  the 
brush  as  poseible,  to  ke^  tliem  fresh  and  bright. 

12.  Avoid  harshness.  Let  every  line  be  softeoed ;  for  in 
nature  there  are  no  real  outlines,  although  the  boundary  of 
sight  is  distinctly  marked. 

13.  Keep  all  cast  shadows  of  one  tone,  and  always  warm 
(except  at  the  edges),  varying  of  course  with  the  local  tint. 
■  14.  Keep  reflected  lights  warm,  unless  the  object  from 
which  they  are  derived  is  visible  ;  in  that  case,  they  partake 
of  its  especial  colour. 

1 5.  Where  the  outline  of  a  figure  is  ui^puseful,  it  may 
judiciously  be  lost  to  some  extent  iA  the  shadow  of  the 
background. 

16.  Massing  lights  and  shadows  together  will  ensure 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  effect.  A  skilfolly-managed  back- 
ground wilt  greatiy  aid  in  this  rec^t. 

17.  Carefully  preserve  truisparency  in  the  shadows. 

18.  Colours  should  be  kept  pure  and  traiupaie^t ;  tfuth- 
ftd  to  the  subject,  and  hannomoaa  both  with  eaoh  otiier  and 
the  nature  of  the  picture. 

19.  Every  part  of  the  haokground  should  appear  to  retire 


from  the  figure,  which  should  never  seem  to  be  cut  in  or 
inlaid. 

20.  The  most  careful  manipulation  and  elaborate  finish 
will  be  tame  ^d  ineffective  without  a  perpetual  attention  to 
Uie  proper  preservation  of  breadth  of  ughib  and  E^uidc. 
{To  be  eonrinwd.) 


Carbonate  op  Potassa.  This  is  a  very  important  s^t 
in  the  arts.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  the  ashes 
of  plants ;  tJiese  are  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  diTness  and  calcined ;  the  result  is  the  erode 
pearlafji  of  comnmce.  This,  as  might  bo  anticipated  from 
Its  mode  of  preparation,  is  very  impure ;  it  is  porified  by 
adding  to  a  oertain  quantity  of  it  its  own  w^ht  of  cola 
water ;  from  the  superior  sohibili^  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
to  that  of  the  impurities,  these  are  left  behind,  and,  on  eva- 
porating the  filtered  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allowing 
to  crystalliae,  the  cwbonate  separates  out,  in  a  comparatively 
pure  state.  If  required  in  a  still  purer  form,  it  is  best  to 
prepare  it  by  ignitmg  to  redness  purified  cream  of  tartar 
(bitartrate  of  potassa),  extracting  the  residue  with  water, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  it 
highly  alkaline  salt,  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  less 
than  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  ia  insoluble  or  nearly  so 
in  alcohol.  Its  great  attraction  for  water  renders  this  salt 
of  great  use  in  the  photographic  laboratory,  where  it  is  em- 
ptoyed  for  the  purpose  Of  dehydrating  various  substances. 
Alcohol  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  shaking  highly 
rectified  spirit  with  ignited  carbonate  of  potaeaa,  which 
forma  a  watery  layer  beneath  the  alcohol,  or  at  least  becomes 
pasty.  The  alcohol,  wh^  density  is  then  0*815,  is  poured 
off  intq  a  letOTt  containing  twice  its  weig^  of  pnlverised 
uid  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  potassa,  left  to  stand  for 
24  hours,  and  then  two-thirds  of  it  distilled  off.  Carbonate 
of  potassa  is  also  lai^e^  used  in  the  manu&ctore  oS  soap 
and  glass. 

Carbonatb  of  Silver.  Prepared  by  precipitating 
nitrate  ot  diver  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
aoda,  filtering,  well  washing,  and  drying  the  precipitate.  If 
these  operations  are  conducted  in  the  dark  room  the  car- 
bonate of  silver  will  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  small  quantities  of  ailver  salts,  such  as  the  acetate, 
&c.,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  for  experi-  : 
mental  purposes.  Carbonate  of  silver  will  remain  unchanged 
if  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark,  but  it  rapidly 
changes  coloiur  wnen  exposed  to  light. 

Carbonate  of  Soda.  This  is  a  most  important  salt  to 
the  phobwrapher.  Enormous  quuitities  are  made  in  Eng- 
land I>y  Leblanc's  process,  which  conEOSts  in  forming  a 
sulphate  of  soda  1^  the  reaction  of  inl  of  vitriol  upon  diloride 
of  sodium.  Na  CI  HO.  SO,  =  Na  O.  SO,  -|-  B  CI. 
The  sulphate  of  soda  is  then  heated  in  a  furnace  with  ^un4 
coal,  which  removes  the  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbomo  acid, 
and  leaves  su^hide  of  sodium.  Ka  0,  SO,  2  C  =  !Na 
S  -t-  2  COo.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  is  next  heated  vitli 
chailk  (carbonate  of  lime),  whereby  the  sulphur  and  carbonu; 
acid  change  places,  producing  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide 
of  calcium.  Na  S  +  Ca  0.  COj  =  Na  0.  COj  -J-  Ca  S. 
The  sulphide  of  calcium  uniting  with  another  portion  of 
lime  forma  a  peculiar  compound  insoluble  iu  cold  water, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  can  be  dissolved  out  and  separated  by 
filtration;  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  small  bulk, 
commercial  carbonate  of  so^a  is  deposited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  generally  contain  10  equivalents  of 
water.  These  crystals  dissolve  m  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
less  than  thdr  own  weight  of  buling  water ;  they  iiise  in 
their  water  of  crystaUisataoa  when  heated,  ^I^d  tide  liquid,  i$  ■ 
exposed  to  further  eontinned  heat,  dries  np  to  a  wute 
powder,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat  wj^iont  nndasoing 
change;  tbis is anhydnraa  ^l^J(j^oflgl^y|pj^]^ be 
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fbond  Tcry  oonrfflrient  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  salt  is  kept 
in  this  annjdroiu  form  in  the  lalioratoiT',  as  it  is  frequently 
vanted  in  tiie  redaction  of  nlTor  reeidaes,  &e.  Solution  a£ 
carbonate  of  aoda  has  a  strongf  dis^^Teeable,  alkaline  taste, 

and  a  powerful  alkaline  reacuoo.  It  may  be  purified  by 
passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  strong  cold  solution  of  the 
carbonate,  when  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  vill  be 
deposited ;  tiiese,  after  wasbiug  slightly  in  water,  are  heated 
to  redness,  when  one  atom  of  carbonic  aoid  is  erolTed  and 
the  result  is  pure  carbonate  of  soda.  It  should  be  kept  in 
solution  of  the  strength  of  about  one  part  carbonate  and 
four  parts  water ;  in  this  state  it  will  be  found  of  constant 
use  for  the  purpose  of  neqtralising  too  mnch  acidity  of  the 
nitrate  of  sUTer  bath ;  and  for  various  other  pozpofies. 
(To  be  eonthtued,) 


THE  SEX.  D'OR  TQNnra  FBOCES8. 

Q.  AUnrion  has  been  made  to  tito  ed  d'or  method  of 
toning ;  is  that  process  difficult? 

^.  It  is  not  pntioolarly  difficidt,  ndtheriBittnmbleBome 
in  manipulatioo. 

Q.  Is  albnmenised  paper  employed  in  this  proeen? 

A.  Albumenised  paper  may  be  used,  though  with  less 
certainty  of  saccessml  result  than  with  |dain  papers.  The 
Saxe  mfHeris  generally  considered  the  beat. 

Q.  How  is  t£e  paper  prepared? 

A.  By  floating  it  on  tne  ibllowing  solution : — 


Chloride  of  ammoniam 

(ielatine  , 

Water   


80  graina. 
10  „ 
10  ounces. 


Let  it  remain  on  this  until  it  becomes  quite  flat. 
Q.  How  is  tJie  paper  sensitised? 

A.  By  floating  one  minute  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
Mlver,  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  with  ammonio- 
nitrate  brushed  on. 

Q.  How  long  should  the  raper  be  exposed  to  the  light 
during  the  action  of  printing? 

A.  Only  so  long  as  to  bring  the  light  parts  of  tiie  picture 
to  exactly  the  depth  they  are  to  remain  when  the  picture  is 
finished,  as  the  fixing  bath  does  not  reduce  their  intensity 
as  in  other  processes. 

Q.  How  18  the  process  continued  after  the  printing  has 
taken  place  ? 

A.  Every  trace  of  nitrate  of  silvef  is  ranored,  fbr  which 
purpose  the  prints  are  immersed,  face  downwards,  in  a  baedn 
of  water  covered  with  a  board  to  exclude  the  Ught.  After 
ten  minutes  a  teaspoonfnl  of  common  salt  is  added,  and  the 
prints  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  about  five 
luinutes  longer.   Next  they  are  placed  in  a  solution  of— 


Water 
Ammonia 


1  pint, 
1  orachm, 


until  ^ey  turn  red.  Th^  are  then  washed  with  running 
water,  under  a  tap,  and  laid  in  a  basin  of  dean  water  untu 
the  toning  bath  is  prepared. 

Q.  How  is  the  toning  l»th  prepwed  ? 

A.  In  the  following  way Mue  a  few  ounces  of  edutaon 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  grain  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
water.  Four  two  ounces  of  this  solution  into  a  measuring 
dbss,  and  add  one  hiUf  grain  of  the  crystallised  sel  d^or. 
This  is  sufficient,  when  newly  made,  to  tone  eight  or  ten 
pctures. 

Q.  Will  the  solution  remain  good  for  a  long  time  ? 

A.  No;  in  a  few  days  the  hypo,  solution,  alone,  turns 
cloudy  and  is  then  no  longer  fit  for  use;  and  when  the 
chloride  of  gold  is  added  it  will  decompose  in  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Uow  IS  the  toning  solution  applied  to  these  prints  ? 

A.  Level  a  clean  glass  upon  the  levelling  stand,  and  lay 
the  print  &ce  upwaras  upon  it.  Four  on  enough  of  the 
colouring  solution  to  cover  it,  and  watch  the  reralt.  Hie 


red  hue  of  the  piotnte  will  pass  in  a  fisw  minvtea  to  a  dedicate 
grey  purple.  When  the  tone  is  well  developed,  do  not 
continue  the  action  of  the  toning  sohitirai,  but  poor  it  back 
into  the  measuring  glass.  Hold  the  jdate  and  picture  for  a 
few  minutes  under  the  running  water,  and  afterwards  im- 
merse in  a  solution  of  hyposul^te  of  soda,  one  part  hypo., 
six  parts  water.  The  print  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  the  operation  is  ccnopleted. 

VABNISKING. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual  to  varnish  phott^raphic  prints? 

A.  Yes.  After  being  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  it  is 
best  to  cover  them  with  a  coat  of  varnish. 

Q.  Ja  it  generally  regarded  as  an  improvement  ? 

A.  It  is,  if  well  laid  on,  and  the  varnish  be  of  a  clear 
transparent  consistency.  It  is  better  for  some  pictures  than 
it  is  for  others ;  and  its  employment  is  a  matter  of  taste 
which  each  photqgraphor  must  conwder  for  himself. 

Q.  Is  there  no  chemical  advantage  obtained  1^  vamisbing 
photomphic  prints? 

A.  Covering  the  print  with  a  coeet  of  Tarnidt  osrtainly 
contributes  to  its  preservation  from  atmospheric  inflooice, 
but  it  is  only  as  a  ^iresaTatiTe  that  it  is  really  usefbL 

Q.  Does  the  pnnt  require  any  preparation  previous  to 
receiving  the  coat  of  varnish  ? 

A.  Tea ;  befiare  attonpting  to  varnish  the  print  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  it  with  a  coating  of  gelatine  or  pure 
white  size.  This,  of  conne,  must  be  laid  on  warm  with  a 
broad  fiat  brash,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  every  part  is 
well  covered. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  gelatine  or  white  sin  pfe- 
vious  to  varnishing  the  print? 

A.  Because,  otherwise,  the  varnish  would' ank  into  the 
paper,  and  utteriy  spoil  the  picture. 

Q.  What  descriptaon  of  varnish  is  generally  employed  ? 

A.  Differentkindsof  varnish  are  used;  bat  spirit  varnish 
will  be  found  to  answer  exceedingly  welL 

Q.  Most  of  the  idiotcwraphic  proofe  are  mounted  in  a 
sim^  manner  to  that  which  is  customary  with  regard  to 
water  colour  drawings ;  is  there  any  chemical  difficulty  in 
mounting? 

A.  NouQ,  with  the  exception  of  the  gum,  gelatine,  or 
paste  employed  in  attaching  the  print  to  the  card-board. 
All  materials  that  are  of  sp  acid  nature  should  be  avoided ; 
sour  and  mouldy  pt^te  is  tiao  very  objectionable ;  but  any- 
thing which  contains  corrosive  sublimate  is  w(nvt  of  all. 
Dextrine,  or  gum,  or  gelatine,  so  long  as  they  are  quite 
pure,  may  be  used  without  risk  of  iigury  to  the  photograph. 
(Tobewmtiimd.y 


FOREIOK  SCntXCE. 
(fVoffl  our  Speeiat  ComtpondeiU.') 
[We  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  serrices  of  one  of 
the  most  aninent  sdenlifio  men  in  France,  as  the  qiecial  oor- 
rcspondent  of  the  "  Photooraphig  News."  By  this  means 
wo  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  very  earliest 
intelligence  in  all  the  branches  of  Continental  science. — ^Ed.] 

Paris,  AprU  5,  1859. 
An  historical  sketch  of  the  new  solv^ts  for  cellulose  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Crookes  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Pho- 
TOGRAPnic  News."  This  induces  me  to  mention  here  that 
a  note  has  just  been  published  also  by  M.  Van  Monkhoven, 
entitled — "  A  new  method  of  Fhotography  wiUi  ^e  aid  of 
solvents  for  Cellulose"  (CompUs  rtfudtw,  28  Mars^  1859),  in 
which 'meUiod  oeUulose  a  dissolved  by  an  anunonxMnqsiQ 
solution. 

I  have  also  seen  a  new  memcnr  by  ]lf,u^6pee  de.  St. 
Victor,  wlueh  wUl  ax^ieai  dwi^j^^C^^ 
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tint  have  been  raised  concerning  the  "  new  action  of  light  " 
aie  here  reAited  completely.  Both  light  and  heat  can  be 
made,  in  these  intereating  expeiimente,  to  prodnce  nmilar 
eflbcts.  But  th6re  are  cases,  as  M.  Ni^pce  shows  in  this 
new  work,  where  the  eflfecta  produced  can  be  attributed  to 
light  alone  (as,  for  instance,  where  the  experiments  with  the 
iDBolated  tabes  take  place  at  freezing  point,  or  with  sub- 
stances which  the  heat  of  boiling  watw  is  not  capable  of 
affecting.)  The  rexnark  lirtely  published  by  Mr.  Slmdboldt, 
that  the  efTects  of  light  in  M.  Nifepce's  tubes  ought  to  be 
perceived  through  a  glass  negatire,  has  no  value  whatever. 
In  one  of  his  earliest  papers,  M.  Ni6pce  showed  that  these 
remarkable  effects  of  hght  could  not  be  transmitted  through 
a  sheet  of  glass,  or  a  lamina  of  mica,  however  thin.  It  is 
also  some  time  idnce  M.  Niipce  showed  that  heat  was 
capable  of  aiding  light  in  its  myaterious  action,  and  that 
the  same  a^ent  taken  alone  could  produce  the  same  effect  as 
light  itself— AH  ohBerrBtion  recently  coi^rmed  by  Mr.  W. 
Grookes.  In  the  new  memoir  of  which  we  e^eak,  it  will  be 
Been  that  although  heat  has  an  action  nmilar  to  that  of 
lu:ht,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  conclude  t^t  light  has  none. 
The  fact  that  light  in  an  active  state  can  be  shut  up  in  a 
tube  fw  a  long  space  of  time,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
act  upon  a  sensitive  photographic  paper  without  any  inter- 
vention of  heat,  is  incontestably  provM. 

M.  FoDchet  in  a  letter  to  M.  Doy^re,  of  Paris,  denies  the 
feet  professed  by  many  naturaliate  of  the  reenrrection  of 
dead  animalculee : — ...  In  1701,  Leuwenhoek  announced 
to  the  scientific  world  a  remarkable  discov^.  Ho  pre- 
tended that  after  having  killed  certain  Roliftra  by  complete 
desiccation,  these  microscopic  animalculte  came  to  life  again 
the  moment  they  were  touched  with  water.  This  extraor- 
dinary resnrrection  was  confirmed  by  almost  every  naturalist 
living  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  by  Hill,  B^er,  Cocze, 
Corti,  O.  F.  Mailer,  Fontano,  Spallanzani,  &c.,— all  these 
gentlemen  believed  in  the  i^nomenon  of  reenrrection,  aod 
yon,  also  assure  ns  that  this  bi<do^cal  miracle  is  a 
reality.  .  .  .  Desinte  all  the  deference  uspired  by  your 

works,  I  most  abeolntely  deny  this  resurrection  

Rotifera  that-are  reaUy -dead,  I  assure  you,  never  live  again. 
What  has  led  microscopists  into  error,  is  the  feet  that  the 
dried  body  of  these  anunalonle,  when  nmstoMd,  imlHbes 
the  water  and  is  elongated,  becomes  once  mcnre  tranroarent 
and  appears  to  live  again.  It  is  purely  a  phjrsical  phe- 
nomenon, and  nothing  more.  ...  If  the  oheervation  is 
continued  for  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  far  from  witnessing 
the  spectacle  of  a  resurrection,  the  viscera  of  the  animalculie 
bc^in  to  dissolve,  or  the  body  becomes  swollen  and  the 
visc^  expulsed.  I  am  not  the  only  person,"  continues  M. 
Fonchet,  "  that  holds  this  opinion.  Oken,  Rudolphi,  Bory 
Saint-Vincent,  Ehrenbet^,  and  other  naturalists  of  like 
Te|iatation  affirm,  as  I  do,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to 
resnscitate  a  single  animalcule." 

Fans,  like  London,  hashadita  turn  of  tiie  charlatanism  of 
M.  Tries,  vulgarly  known  as  "  the  Black  Doctor."  This  is 
now  probably  finished.  It  ■was  decided  that  M.  Vriea,  who 
pretCTds  to  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  canca-,  should 
make  a  trial  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite',  where  everything 
he  conld  pottibly  desire  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  More 
than  a  dc^en  patients  were  offered  him  by  M.  Velpeau,  and 
M.  Vries  engaged  to  cure  them  without  any  operation,  by 
means  of  his  antidote.  The  experiments  b^n  on  the  27th 
of  Janiiary  last,  and  have  been  continued  without  int«mip- 
tion  up  to  the  present  time.  M.  Velpeau  has  just  laid  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Medicine  their  results,  as.  follows : — 
let.  The  antidote  fc^  cancer  is  yet  to  be  found ;  2nd.  M. 
Vries  has  not  cured  a  rniglo  one  of  the  cancers  that  we  have 
submitted  to  his  treatment ;  3rd.  All  the  cancer  patients  of 
our  hoBjatal  have  become  worse  and  worse, — ^manr  of  them 
wiU  soon  die ;  4th.  M.  Vries  has  never  cured  a  single  case 
of  cancw." 

We  have  thus  another  proof  that  chaxlatoiuBm  cannot 
last ;  the  truth  will  ont  at  last.  When  asked  whether,  if 
after  six  mouths'  experimentation  the  patients  were  no  better,  | 


he  would  dedare  that  he  was  mistaken,  "the  Black  Doctor" 
answered — "  No !  if  no  cure  cancer  in  de  hosEAtnl,  me  con 
dem  in  de  town." 

M.  Liais  addresses  to  Paris  observations  of  Donati's  comet 
made  in  the  southern  hennsphere.  The  celestial  wanderer 
became  visible  at  Pemambooo  and  Alagoas,  during  the  eariy 
days  of  October.  The  nnmerous  storms  at  Rvo  Jandro 
prevented  M.  liais  observing  it  until  the  2lBt  of  October. 
About  this  date  the  comet  presented  a  great  uniformity  in 
the  intensity  of  the  hght  of  its  tail,  which  hod  only  become 
a  little  fainter,  perhaps,  at  the  borders.  The  length  of  the 
tail  was  21  degrees  on  the  21st  October,  and  became 
graduaUy  less  and  lesB  until  the  3rd  of  December,  when  its 
length  was  only  55  minutes.  It  disappeared  completely, 
from  the  3rd  to  the  6th  December.  A  minute  conical  tail 
appeared  about  to  frann  on  the  8th,  but  disappeared  on  the 
1 0th.  The  nucleus  at  this  period  appeared  len  conoentrated 
towards  the  centre,  and  soon  the  comet  became  invisilde  to 
the  naked  eye.  M.  Uais,  who  had  followed  it  from  Fans, 
saw  this  remarkable  comet  for  the  last  time,  at  Bio  Janaro, 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  1859. 

During  tiie  whole  period  of  its  visit  to  our  part  of  the 
univ^e,  the  light  of  uie  tail  and  of  the  nucleus  was  found 
to  be  polarised,  the  plane  of  polarisation  pasmng  through  the 
sun.  According  to  M.  Lfeis'  calculations,  the  volume  of  the 
comet  decreased  shghtiy  from  the  21st  of  October  to  the  6th 
of  December,  and  augmented  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
tail,  from  tho  6th  December.  The  whole  of  the  comet's 
light  was  found  to  be  borrowed  or  reflected  from  the  son. 
This  light  was  composed  of  two  parts:  the  one  r^ularly 
reflected  and  polarised ;  the  other  irr^ularly  reflected  and 
giving  no  polarisation.  The  fetter  was  seen  to  decrease 
much  faster  than  the  first,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  nebulous  matter  was  dissolved  or 
depositetl  as  the  comet  got  fiurther  from  the  sun. 

Dr.  Phipson  luu  communicated  an  interesting  P^mt  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciwces,  at  Paris,  on. the  action  m  Santomue 
on  sight.  Sanfonine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  Artemisia  Santonica.  It  affects  the  sight  of 
those  who  take  a  certain  dose  of  it,  in  a  very  singular 
manner :  after  a  few  hotus,  external  objects  appear  coloured 
greenish  yellow,  or  even  green,  blue,  orange,  red,  &c., 
according  to  the  dose  and  the  person  who  takes  it.  Theru 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  how  this  remarkable  effect  is 
produced.  Some  have  affirmed  that  Santonine  produces  a 
sort  of  jaundice,  during  which  the  serum  of  the  blood  is 
tinted,  and,  circulating  through  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  pro- 
duces coloured  sight.  Others  state  that  Santonine  has  a 
peculiar  action  upon  the  retina  itself.  Dr.  Phipson  has 
made  experiments  upon  himself,  with  a  view  of  throwing 
more  light  upon  t^  obscure  question.  He  experienced  the 
same  effects  described  by  other  authors,  viz. :  all  v&ite 
objects,  and  the  _fire,  the  gas-tight,  &c.,  appeared  of  a  fine 
^^rerai^  orange  tint.  He  hsB  proved  that  Saattuune,  when 
introdnced  into  the  system,  is  oxydised'  and  transformed  into 
a  new  substance,  which  he  calls  Santotteine.  'nusBubstance, 
which  Dr.  Phipson  has  produced  artificially,  in  pretty  greenish 
yellow  d^tals,  soluble  in  alcohol,  circulates  with  the  blood, 
colours  siffht  by  passing  through  the  vends  of  tiie  retina, 
and  is  finally  expulsed  from  the  body. 

M.  Miahle,  a  distinguished  pharmacien  of  Paris,  bad 
already  observed  facts  similar  to  those  now  brong^t  forward 
by  Dr.  Phipson. 


piroTOORArnT  ik  Algeria. 

To  Oie  Editor  of  the  "  Photographic  News." 
My  DUAit  Sir, — ^I  hope  all  my  letters  reach  yon  even- 
tually. I  don't  expect  them  to  reach  you  in  very  regular 
succession,  and  no  doubt  you  sometimes  get  two  or  three  at 
one  time ;  but  still  I  think  the  post-office  at  Algiers  is  very 
weD  managed,  and  when  my  letters  onoe  reach  ware,  I  have 
no  fear  of  their  reaching  you — the  great  difficully  is  to  ensure 
their  reaching  ^t  place.  I  am  obligejlo  jav^^ei^  an 
^       ^        Digitized  Fy  VjCTOyTvr 
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Arab  who  is  going  either  to  that  place  oi  Bone,  and,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  pay  him  beforehand,  X  feel  suib  that  if  he  had  a 
motive  for  stopwig  fifty  miln  this  side  of  either  of  those 
places,  he  woola  on  my  letters  to  light  his  pipe  without  the 
amalkst  heatatioD,  and  tell  me  whmi  he  comes  back  that  he 
had  posted  tiiem,  and  beck  up  his  statement  b^  as  many  cir- 
enmstanceB  as  a  witness  at  the  Old  Bailey  id  proving  an 
alibi.  As  to  getting  any  letters  that  may  be  lying  for  me 
at  the  post-office  at  the  formet^Iaoe,  that  seems  out  of  the 

ansstion.  One  man  teUs  me  that  the  ofBcials  refuse  to  give 
lem  up  unleEs  I  apply  for  them  in  person ;  and  a  second, 
who  has  jo^  now  returned  thence,  says' there  are  none, 
which  is  just  what  he  would^y  if  he  liad  got  them  and  lost 
them.  Photographers,  who  confine  their  opeiations  to  that 
whicl^is,  all, things  ctasideied,  the  prettiest  and  most 
interestifi^  country.«n  the  woiU,  can  hardly  ima^e  the 
anxiety  with  vfhich.  one  looks  fiu^ard  for  letted  when  one  is 
|far  away  froqk^me  frmids— living  among  a  race  of 
|)eople  with  whtfi  it  is  difficult  to  converse,  and  who  are 
incapable  of  rsasoning  on  aiqr  subject  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  exserience  of  thdr  everyday  hfe,  and  these  sub- 
jects are  very  limited  in  number.  The  Arabs,  among  whom 
I  am  now  living,  are  grossly  i^orant,  and  yet  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  thoy  ento^un  th«  idea  that  what  I  know  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  fffofimdity  of  their  wisdom.  Their 
conceit  is  quite  ludicrous,  and  arises  irom  their  fanatical 
belief  that  the  man  who  is  not  a  Mahommcdan  must  be 
little  latter  than  a  Jew,  whom  they  consider  to  be  little 
above  the  level  of  their  dogs  in  point  of  intellect,  and  infi- 
nitely below  them  as  regards  usefulness.  The  horror  which 
the  House  of  Peers  would  feel  at  finding  a  Jew  sitting 
amongAem  in  a  legislative  capacity,  would  be  as  nothing 
compareS  to  what  theM  people  would  feel  if  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Israel  were  to  take  his  seat  among' them  in  private 
life.  Even  Hamed,  who  is  my  inseparable  companion,  and 
a  man  of  inquiring  mind,  retains  many  of  the  pr^ndices  of 
his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  laboured  to 
show  him  that  there  are  many  things  true  which  were  never 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  Any  of  your  readen  who  may 
come  out  here  would  do  well  to  remember  what  I  hare  said 
of  the  Arab  character,  or  dae  ihef  may  be  annoyed  1^ 
the  assumption  of  superiorily  which  the  Arabs  affect  over 
white  men  who  are  such  fools  as  not  to  believe  in 
Mahomet.  I  would  advise  no  photc^rapher  to  come  here 
alone,  if  he  can  help  it,  but  to  have  a  friend  with  him  to 
assist  him  in  paanng  away  the  time.  I  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  Hamed,  who  happens  to  be  an 
agreeable  companion,  as  well  as  a  good  man  to  have  for  a 
ihend,  on  account  of  his  influeiitiarpoBition  among  people 
who  would  not  have  minded  cutting  my  throat,  when  I  mat 
came  among  them,  for  the  sake  of  my  .property.  My  posi- 
tion is  alte^  now ;  I  have  joined  th^  in  excursions  among 
the  mountains  against  lions  and  tiger- cats — which  latter,  by 
the  way,  they  seem  to  regard  with  much  greater  fear  than 
the  liim ;  probably  on  account  of  their  being  more  frequently 
md)  with  daring  the  day,  when,  as  a  nde,^  lion  is  crouch- 
ing in  his  lair.  I  have  just  returned  from  an  excdndon 
among  the  moontiuns,  ^luch  lasted  five  days.  Our  party 
was  a  stitmg  one ;  beside  mjrself  ancLHamed,  there  were 
twelve  or  thirteen  Arabs,  four  or^ve  df  whom  were 
mounted,  the  rest  running  along  on  foot,  and  teeping  up 
vith  us  without  any  difficulty.  One  of  them  1^  a  horse 
loai^  with  my  tent  and  csmera,  and  a  couple  of  my  canvas 
water  bottles,  and  a  very  queer  object  he  looked — bo  much 
80,  that  the  dieikh  suggested  that  we  should  place  him  in  the 
vanguard,  as  he  was  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  our  meet- 
ing a  lion,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  run  away  from  such  a 
strange-looking  animal  \  but  I  did  not  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestion. I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  were  all  armed, 
though  Bonio  of  us  carried  guns  which  looked  to  me  as 
if  they  would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  those  who  fired 
them  than  to  the  object  fired  at.  We  started  at  day- 
break one  morning,  and  reached  the  mnge  mountains 
.we  proposed  to  visit  about  Ave  hours  atitmrards,  when 


wo  halted  to  get  something  to  eat.  Our  larder  was  nob 
very  plentifully  supplied,  nor  wil^  any  great  luxu- 
ries; but  any  phott^raphers  who  may  have  injured  their 
digestions  by  frequent  mning  with  the  I;ord  Mayor,  will  he 
certain  to  have  them  set  right  if  they  come  out  ha«  and  take 
up  a  residence  with  an  .^ab.  Bice,  mutton,  and  dates  is 
the  staple  of  their  consumption,  with  unleavened  bread  and 
butter,  and  in  our  case  with  the  addition  of  tea  and  coffee  ; 
but  abuudujce  of  exercise,  and  the  fmre,  clear  atmosphere  of 
the  mountains,  give  one  an  appetito  for  anything;  and 
while  on  this  excursion  I  dined  one  day  off  lion,  and  with 
immense  relish  too,  though  tho  flavour  is  not  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of   the  roast  beef  of  Old  England." 

I  hope  your  readers  are  not  tired  of  lion  stories,  for  the 
fact  is,  that  there  is  little  else  to  write  about  from  here.  It 
forms  the  staple  of  tho  tales  told  by  the  Arabs  around  the 
evening  fire ;  and  if  I  were  to  believe  all  I  hear  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  should  pronounce  the  Uon  to  be  the  most  ferocious, 
cunning,  and  blood-thirsty  animal  in  existence.  Not  only 
do  they  say  tliat  the  lion  can  fascinate,  cnr,  as  I  suppose 
eleetro-biologists  would  say,  mesmerise,  mduc^  indivuraals 
who  may  come  in  his  way,  but  he  can  do  something  far 
more  wonderful :  he  can  distinguish  between  a  thief  and  an 
honest  man  ;  or  perhaps,  where  all  are  thieves,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  a 
greater  or  lesser  ttuef.  They  tell  me  that  the  lion  never 
attacks  a  man  who  is  naked,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  those 
who  are  01^  a  thievish  excorsion  always  direst  themselves  of 
thor  clothing.  He  respects  their  persons  because  they  art 
engaged  in  an  occupation  similar  to  his  own ;  but  if  a  man 
retains  as  much  of  his  clothing  as  is  worn  by  a  cooUe  in 
India,  the  lion  looks  upon  him  as  one  who  is  not  heart  and 
soul  in  his  business — ^with  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling,  in 
fact,  as  we  at  home  r^ard  a  man  who  rows  in  gloves.  He 
walks  round  and  round  him,  playfully  whisking  his  tale  in 
his  face,  varying  his  amusement  by  occamonally  stopping  in 
front  of  him,  drawing  back  his  lips  so  as  to  show  his 
enormous  teeth,  and  utteriujg  the  most  terrific  roars.  Farther 
on  he  will,  perh^iB,  leave  him  and  strike  off  into  the  wood ; 
his  wretched  victun  hnnies  alcmg  tinnking  that  his  tormen- 
tor has  left  him  altogether^but  all  of  a  sudden  the  Hon 
will  i^ng  from  behind  a  rock,  or  an  angle  in  the  road,  and 
with  a  stroke  of  tus  paw  send  him  reeling  backwards,  jffe- 
cisely  as  we  have  seen  a  cat  play  with  a  mouse.  When  -  he 
is  tired  of  this  amusement  he  ends  the  dr«ulful  anxiety  of 
bis  victim  by  lolling  him  outright.  The  man  who  is  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  way  does  not  obtain  even  this  hrarible 
reprieve,  for  the  hon  lays  hold  of  him  and  destroys  him  at 
once.  If  a  party  of  naked  Arabs  are  returning  with  their 
plunder  and  they  meet  with  a  lion,  they  wait  respectfully 
until  the  animal  has  seized  the  beast  to  which  he  may  take 
a  fancy,  ^Athen  continue  their  journey  homewards,  wait- 
ing until  Vtey  think  they  are  beyond  his  hearing  before  they 
venture  to  ^31  him  the  most  opprobrious  names,  for  they 
entertain  an  opinion  that  the  lion  understands  what  is  said 
to  him. 

We  were  ntixtae  forfltanate  our  first  day,  fiv  we  shot 
three  hares  and  some  Isrds,  which  was  a  change  of  diet 
appreciated  by  all  of  us.  I  had  no  wivk  to  do,  for  nothing 
had  presented  itself  al  sufficient  interest  to  induce  me  to 
unipaisk  my  apparatus  during  the  day,  so  I  had  mereSj  to 
assist  in  fixing  my  tent,  and  then  we  all  sat  down  round 
an  enormous  fire,  lighted  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
wild  beasts  off  as  for  the  sake  cS  warmth,  though  it  was 
very  agreeable  on  the  latter  account,  for  it  felt  very  oold  to 
me,  after  I  liad  dismounted  and  sat  down  for  a  littie  while. 

Our  encampment  presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
On  one  side  of  the  enormous  fire,  that  roared  and  sparkleit 
in  a  way  to  frighten  our  horses  at  first,  was  my  tout,  in 
which  myself  and  the  sheikh  were  very  snugly  ensconced,  ant  I 
around  which  the  Arabs  were  lying,  or  sitting  croes-l^^ged, 
furbishing  their  old  guns,  and  aftcx^wards  loading  them  with 
as  much  care  as  if  an  attack  was  imminent,  though  onr 
number  rendered  this  very  unli^|^^  ^[^|)^^s^^i^^^p|^it 
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vithin  the  drcle  of  light,  and  not  odIt  ftetwed  to  pegs 
driTen  in  the  ^Fonnd,  bat  hobbled,  bo  tiiat  they  got  vexy 
litUe  to  eat  beside  what  they  were  able  to  get  between  the 
time  our  halting  and  its  getting  dark;  tl^-waadraevith 
a  Tier  to  protecting  them  from  honB-and  thieves,  and  thor 
fohby  yna  further  cared  for  by  the  Arabs,  wivoM  duty  it  was 
to  act,  in  turn,  as -sentinels  daring  the  night. 

After  our  meal  was  finished,  the  pipes  were  brooeht  out, 
but  the  natives  artfully  waited  to  see  the  extent  to  which  my 
liberality  would  reach  before  they  produced  thdr  own  tobacco ; 
and  as  nothing  is  lost  by  kindness,  and  I  often  require  assis- 
tance, which  tneymight  refuse  to  render  me,  I  find  it  advan- 
tageoos,  after  Hamed  and  I  hare  filled  our  pipes,  to  abandon 
the  remainder  of  the  packet  to  them  to  divide  as  they  please. 
Apart  firom  the  pleasure  one  always  feels  in  doing  a  kind 
action,  this  is  really  a  very  inexpensive  way  of  securing  the 
good  ofilces  of  these  half-savage  Arabs,  for  tobacco  is  grown 
in  veiT  large  quantities  in  tms  country,  on  account  of  the 
French  Government,  and  may  be  bought  at  a  low  rate. 

[The  remainder  of  our  correspondent's  letter  will  be  given 

in  our  next.] 


THE    8TBRE0SC0PIC    EXCHANGE    CLUB — THE  COLLODIO- 
AXnUMEN  PBOCE88 — GOLD  TONIKG. 

Honoured  Sir, — In  the  "  PHoxoaRAPHic  News  "  of 
March  the  1 8th  appeared  a  proposal  abont  the  interchanging 
of  stereograms  between  amateurs.  I  think  this  a  yery  happj^ 
idea,,  and  take  the  liberty  of  asking  yon  to  put  my  name 
upon  the  list.  You  propose  to  send  them  duly  mounted,  in 
fact,  ready  for  the  sterebecope.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
in  this  way  the  carriage  will  be  rather  high ;  and  if  any  of 
your  countrymen  or  subscribers  would  favour  me  with  an 
exchange,  I  should  prefer  to  receive  the  stereogram  not 
mounted,  in  an  ordinary  envelope,  and  a  few  words  about 
the  exposure,  lens,  process,  kind  of  paper,  &c.,  not,  of  course, 
a  foil  grown  letter,  but  only  a  few  indications  on  a  sUp  of 
paper.  I  think  this  would  constitute  a  real  enseignement 
muttul^  and  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  amateurs, 
whereas  the  mounting  might  be  done  by  every  photographer 
himself,  &t  I  sappose  t^t  nobody  is  witlunlt  his  paaae-' 
partonta  and  mounts. 

The  eul(^m  you  bestowed  tm  Mr.  Sidebotham's  coHodio- 
albmnen  process  has  induced  me  to  give  it  a  trial ;  and  I  am 
exceedingly  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  this 
gentleman  for  his  invaluable  insitrmation.  I  have  nearly 
tried  all  the  dry  collodion  processes,  and  obtained  only 
second-rate  results,  whilst' I  very  frequently  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  seeing  my  film  washed  away,  not  to  speak  of  other 
accidents  quite  as  disagreeable.  >Yhen  due  attention  is 
paid,  success  is  unavoidable  to  those  who  follow  Mr.  S.'s 
plan.  I  prepared  twenty  plates,  and  kept  them  Tot  a  week ; 
I  exposed  them  from  three  to  five  minutes  witn  a  single 
lens,  the  weather  being  rather  cloudy,  even  rainy,  and  not 
ona  of  them  failed,  whilst  some  gave  me  really  superior 
results.  However,  I  substituted  the  ammonium  for  the 
potasuum  salts,  as  my  first  experiments  gave  me  some  very 
small  holes,  which  I  ascribe  to  the  latter  cryBtalfiring. 
A  little  more  free  iodine  wouM,  perhaps,  cure  thu  defect. 
However,  I  have  stall'  to  overcoflne  a  Um&  inequality  in  the 
development,  eqiecially  in  the  skies,  and  suppose  that  this 
might  be  done  either  by  imriiersing  the  pistes  in  the 
developing  liquid  until  all  .the  details  are  out,  or  by  drying 
them  after  the  second  seiriiitising  bath,  over  a  vesBel  with 
steaming  water. 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know,  perhaps,  a  compound 
etutable  for  stopping  out  the  skies  after  the  plates  have  been 
varnished?  I  have  been  trying  n  mixture  of  gum  arable 
with  bichromate  of  potassa  (the  glass  having  been  previously 
heated),  but  this  does  not  answer  very  well,  as  the  liquid  in 
diTOig  forms  little  mounts,  and  spoils  the  ultimate  results. 

The  fixing  and  toning  bath  at  vol.  i.  p.  86  answer  very 
wdl,  only  I  suppose  that  the  chloride  of  gold  sold  in  England 
must  be  fitr  stronger  than  the  article  I  can  get  here.  Your 


correspondents  framula  is  about  1  part  dilwide  of  'gsAd  to 
3,000  of  water.  I  left  my  pictures  for  hours  in  tiiis  stMtion, 
but  the  bronzed  parts  did  not  change  colour,  and,  even  with 
a  toning  bath  three  times  as  strcmg,  it  took  an  hoar  and 
upwards  to  have  the  derired  effect;  With  an  acid  gold  bath 
(1  : 1000)  the  change  takes  place  in  a  few  secoi^,  often  ■ 
instantatwooBly,  wbichi  think  a  great  fault,  as  the  best  picture 
may  be  often  spoilt  irretrievably.  I  make  my  solution  in 
the  proportion  of  1  ^rsdn  gbld  to  100  waiter,  and  ^d  the 
carboDate  of  soda,  as  it  is  easy  afterwards  to  dilute  if  to  the' 
desired  strength.  The  colour  from  pure  yelliw  dianges  to 
greeii ;  is  this  rigLt  ?  I  suppose  it  is,  ainoe  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  ^of  course  by  way  of  experi- 
ment) renders  even  to  a  vefy  weak  solution  its  Inight  vellow 
colour;- therefere. I  conclude  tha^my  goldjs  defidlint  in 
cblorid^  and  either  more  of  it  shotUdHae  us^,  or^ees  car- 
bonate of  soda  be  added.  "V^uld  your  correspiMident  oblige 
me  by  stating  in  which  wayThe  ob||ridq^£*gold  he  uses  i^ 
^^pu^. — I  liave  the  honour  to  rranain,  j^un  obediently, 
Hebhah  L.  lib  Ha^;kmaii. 
Amsterdaith  March  29fA,  1869.  -  * 

J I.  Weare  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  found  moregene- 
y  advantageous  ii  our  suggestions  of  having  the  stereo- 
gramsalwayBmountedwerestnctlyadherodto.  Theeipenseof 
poatage(by  the  book  post)  wouldnot  thereby  be  increased  in  this 
country,  and  we  do  not  im^ine,  after  what  we  have  said  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Fost-offlce  authorilieB  will  throw  unne- 
cessary difficulties  in  the  way  of  steroograms  cirftdalong 
by  the  book  post  on  the  Continent.  Of  course  it  will  be 
always  open  to  our  correspondents  to  male  what  private 
aVrangements  they,please  with  each  other />n  this  snlyect ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  mutual  understaudinilf,  much 
inconvenience  wiU  be  saved  by  an  adherence,  to  our  suggest- 
ions. 2.  Perhaps  the  enlarged  instructions  on  pnnling 
positives,  given  by  our  correspondent  9,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  A 
recipe  for  making  chloride  ik  gold  will  be  found  nt  voL  i. 
p.  216.— Ed.]  •  • 


PnOTOGRAPHB  .IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

Dbab  Sib, — Does  your  correspondent,  who  says  that  he 
has  discovered  a  method  of  fixing  the  natural  colours  in  a 

photc^rajAic  jacture,  inform  you  whether  he  has  carried  his 
experiment  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  produce  something  like 
certain  results?  X  have  no  doubt  many  who  have  practised 
the  art  of  photography  have  been  charmed  at  times  by  seeing 
the  natural  coburs  produced  in  their  pict\u^,  but  have  been 
disappointed  at  finding  they  have  all  disappeitred  on  drying. 
I  have  noticed  the  effect  in  a  great  many  portraits  I  have 
taken  in  the  open  air  with  a  white  sheet  placed  between  the 
sun  and  the  sitter,  the  exposure  almost  instantaneoos,  and 
the  picture  developed  with  weak  pyrogaUio  and  acetic  acids. 
In  one  instance  only  have  the  natural  colours  remained,  and 
they  are  rather  veiled,  as  if  the  face  was  reflected  in  a  Uack 
mirror.  I  think  it  probajale  that  the  pure  white  light  ^ving 
great  ^brilliancy  to  the  cakrars  has  scHneQung  to  do  with 
producing  the  effect,  bat  I  consider  the  production  of  the 
coburs  BO  much  a  matter  of  chance;,  as  to  be  ctf  little  or  no  . 
value  to  photograph}^  K,  however,  yonr  correspondent  has 
discomed.fidme  metnod  attended  with  certain  results,  it  is  a 
most  vahnble  discovery. — remain,  dear  dr,  yours  truly, 
Seigate^^th  Marek^  1859.  Thomas  Barrett. 


AEgEHicAL  Paper  Hanoinos.— The  question  whether 
paper  coloured  green  with  araeniate  of  copper  (Scheele's  green), 
used  in  pt^»ering  the  walls  of  rooms,  gives  off  poisonous  emaoa- 
tiona  is  one  which  recent  experiments  have  decided  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  this,  too,  in  quantities  which  render  its  use 
positively  dangerous.  At  the  same  time  the  beauty  of  the 
colour,  and  the  relief  it  affords  to  the  eyes,  makes  the  coottnued 
use  of  this  coloured  paper  desirable.  A  very  simjde  means  of 
preventing  these  arsenic^  emanations  may  be  found  in  the  use 
of  varnish;  this,  and  the  coating  of  size  which  pc^pedea  it, 
effectually  isolating  it  from  opf^p^^  ^i&^\&o^9i^^C 
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hOHDOv  Photoobaphic  Societt.— C.  B.  VioHOLra,  Bsq^ 

P.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Ajteb  the  minnfeB  of  lljo  proceediogs  at  fhe  laat  meeting  of 
the  SoraetT  had  hcon  read,  the  Secretary  read  a  list  of  the 
members  uraidl  the  coundt,  in  accordance  with  the  reqarat  of 
Mr.  l^rdwich,  had  nominated  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ooUocUon  to  be  sahmitted  to  them  hv  those 
makere  who  chose  to  reveal  the  fonnulia  employed  1^  tnem  in 
its  maifuboture. 

Mr.  Malone  suggested  that  it  was  adraaWe  that  the  oora- 
mitaion  should  consist  of  others  than  merely  practical  photo- 
phers,  and  Qiat  coBBidering  howimportant  it  was  that  experienced 
ohemi9ts,8hould  be  oonceiped  in  the  examination  of  a  compound 
containing  sucn  ^uhltances  as  bromine  and  iodine,  he 
tirged  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Maskelyne,  Mr.  Heiseh,  and  Mr. 
SpiHer  should  be^dM  to  the  list. 

Mr.  Hajdwich  httd  no  objection  to  the  addition  of  the  names 
of  gentlemen  so  competent  as  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Malone, 
but  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  more  a  qnestion  for  practical 
photographKS  to  decide.  He  thought  that  it  w«ftld  be  very 


objectidhableftir' 
any  particular : 


to  he  made  the  medium  of  puffing 
r,  and       the  commission  should  cqpsider 
and  ^blish  the  result  obtained  by  a  particular  formula,  without 
publlming  the  name  of  the  maker. 

Mr.  Lef^^eve  Foster  thought  the  addition  of  the  names  pro- 
,  posed  was  not  a  matter  which  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
I  competent  to  enter  upon.   It  was  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
decide  aa  to  the  gentlemen  who  should  form  the  commission. 

The  Chairman  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  but  expressed 
hi*  <^inion  that  tiie  Coundl  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  add 
the  nameaNoposed  by  Mr.  Malone,  though- more  as  a  matter 
of  form  tfln  otherwise;  the Bocie^  could  not  consider  that 
now. 

'  The  Secretary  read  a  oommanication  from  a  Mr.  Sutton, 
describing  a  speciex  of  vessel  which  he  termed  a  schooner,  which 
'  he  considered  would' be  a  capital  thing  for  photographers  on  an 
cxoursicm,  who  might  thus  carry  about  with  uem,  not  only 
chemicals,  but  prog  and  othw  H  ceteroi  ;  landing  when  thej 
felt  dispMOd  to  take  a  view  of  an^  particular  spot.  This 
exoeedin^y  ingenious  nwchine  (which  we  may  obeerve,  in 
parenthesis,  resembled  a  greatly  elongated  washing  tnb,  with  a 
piece  of  wood  nailed  to  the  bottom),  would  draw  from  one  to 
two  feet  and  a  half  of  water — accordingly,  we  presume^  to  the 
stoutness  of  the  pliotfqpvpher  and  the  quantity  of  et  eetenu  he 
carried  with  him. 

The  reading  of  this  oommunioation  waa  Ibllowed  by  a  general 
titter ;  after  ^Ich 

The  Seoretaiy  read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Kater,  referring  to  an 
Oxamination  he  had  made  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Vo^;t- 
taader  and  I^etzval  lenses.  "We  need  not  give  his  letter  in  full, 
^  the  condimons  at  which  he  had  arrived  were  precisely  the 
same  aa  those  we  published  as  the  r^ult  of  our  own  observa- 
tions in  our  last  number. 

The  Chairman  invited  M.  Voigtlander,  who  was  present,  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  sulgect  he  felt  disposed,  but  that  gentle- ' 
man  very  judiciously  declined  to  avul  himsMf  of  the  invitaUon, 
whereupon 

3&.  Mayall  rose,  and  observed  that  he  had  long  nnce>  tested 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Voigtlander  and  Petzval  lenses — that 
be^d  careftUly  measured  their  curves,  ^d  found  ,  them  the 
same ; — ^that  he  had  subjected  them  to  the  nimo  tests  as  that  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  in  our  presence,  and  h.A  arrived 
at  the  same  concluuom.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance to  photographers  of  being  informed  as  to  the  best 
descriptioa  of  lens  for  photographic  purposes,  and  protested  in 
energetic  terms  agunst  the  paper  reporting  ttie  proceedings  of 
the  Soeiefy  being  made  the  vehicle  of  advertising  any  particular 
lens  (dlucqng,  we  presume,  to  the  so-called  architectural  view 
lens)«  and  ended  by  moving  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
test  the  various  lenses  manufactured,  with  a  view  to  coining  to 
a'decLsidh  as  to  which  was  the  best  for  photographic  oporatione. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mayall's  speech,  which  was  received 
wiUi  marks  of  approbation,  a  dead  silence  fell  npoa  the  meeting, 
which  laired  long  that  it  seemed  aa  if  it  had  come  to  a  pre- 
mature  end,  until,  ynth  a  view  to  reriTing  the  diKnisBion,  the 
Chiirmin  called  i^oa  Mr.  Fenton  by  nami^  and  begged  him  to 


offer  any  observations  that  might  occur  to  him  on  the  subjeot 
of  Mr.  Mayall's  proposition. 

Mr.  Teuton  hoi  hoped  that,  as  he  was  present  in  a  private 
capacity,  he  would  have  been  suffered  to  epjoy  his  oiium  (he  was 
too  modest  to  add  cum  digniiate),  for  that  evening,  but  as  he 
had  been  caOed  upon  to  speak  on  this  snbjeot,  he  would  do  so. 
He  then  proceeded  to  argue  from  particuhirs  to-  generalities;— 
that  the  suWection  of  two  or  nlore  lenses  to  fcertun — and  pre- 
cisely identical— tests,  with  a  uniformly  superior  result  in 
fovour  of  one  particular  lens,  was  no  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
that  lens  over  the  other  ;  and  that  to  arrive  at  a  correct  con- 
clusion on  the  subject,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  a  certmn 
number  of  members  to  test  the  lens  under  different  circum- 
stances during  the  summer,  and,  a»  we  understood  him  to 
saggest,  that  the  lesulta  should  be  compared  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  He  was  in  &Tour  of  a  oommittee  bdng  selected  for  fhe 
purpoee  as  Mr.  Haytdl  had  suggested,  and,  after  a  few  more 
remarks,  resumed  his  seat  oipid  very  general  applause,  accorded, 
we  prwume,  to  the  mimner  rather  than  the  matter  of  his  speeeh. 

Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  deprecated  the  time  of  the  meeting 
being  taken  up  by  these  discussions,  which  referred  to  a  matter 
pertaaning  especially  to  the  province  of  the  Council.  This  body, 
he  contended,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  afi^urs  of  the 
Society,  and,  therefor^  it  was  for  the  Coandl  to  dedde  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  its  management.  If  Ihe  Society  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Council  did  their  work,  the  proper  course  of  proceeding  would 
be  to  call  a  special  meeting  and  dismiss  them,  and  appoint 
others  in  their  place ;  but,  ha  could  not  consent  to  the  society 
taking  this  matter  into  its  own  hands ;  and  if  these  sort  of  di»- 
icussions  continued,  he  was  afraid  it  would  degenerate  into  a 
kind  of  Abating  club.  The  Coundl  was  perfectly  willing  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  any  member ;  it  had  no  desire  to 
tyrannise  over  the  Sodety,  and  anytUng  that  might  bo  sug- 
gested would  meet  with  its  attentive  consideration. 

Mr.  Malone  supported  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Mayall.  He 
was  aware  that  it  was  not  the  cu-stom  of  scientific  societies  in 
this  country  to  ei^press  an  opinion,  but  he  thought  there  wa«  a 
precedent  in  the  records  <9t  the  Photographic  So<:iety  for  the 
appointment  of  such  a  oommittee  aa  that  asked  for.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  adopting  the  mode 
of  prooee^V  on  this  point  followed  1^  the  AeadSme  det 
Seienceg,  and  the  IVenoh  Fhofa^raphio  Society.  He  made 
various  other  remarks  to  the  same  efibot ;  in  tiie  course  of 
which  he  was  once  or  twice  interrupted  hf  the  Chiinnaa  on 
trivial  points.  » 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  the  anointment  of  such 
a  commitlee  as  that  asked  for  was  not  wiOua  the  province  of 
the  Sociefj' ;  it  rested  with  the  Coundl,  by  whom  such  matters 
must  be  dedded.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  entire  willingness 
of  that  body  to  conrider  any  matter  in  which  the  Sodety  was 
intereeted ;  and  he  might  mention  that  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  in  its  bosom  on  that  very  evening  just  previous  to 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Ma^l^d  not  care  from  whom  the  committee  emanated 
provided  it  appointed ;  he,  therefore,  withdrew  bis  motion, 
and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Coundl. 

Afr.  Hardwich  read  a  pi^  whidi  he  bad  drawn  up  hastily, 
in  consequence  of  his  hearing  that  a  gentieman  who  was  to' 
have  been  prerant  to  ■  read  a  communication  was  unavoidably 
-absent  through  iUnefa.  His  paper  referred  to  some  experiments 
he  had  made,  in-  conjunction  with  Major  Russell,  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  one  kind  of  collodion  for  botli  the  wet  and  dry  process. 
He  did  not  find  that  the  superiority  cftumed  for  a  powdery  kind 
of  collodion  in  the  dry  process  was  home"  out  by  exi)eriment ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  best  results  were  obtmned  by  using  a  hard 
contractile  collodion.  A  plan  he  had  tried  for  preparing  plates 
for  this  process  was,  first  coating  the  plate  with  a  solution  of 
India  rubber,  dissolved  in  benzol— which  saved  much  trouble 
in  cleaniuK  the  plate— and  thpn  pouring  on  the  collodion,  senn- 
tising,  and  ooatiog  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  aihumen. 

Mr.  Mayall  did  not  approve  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  suf^tions. 
He  thought  that  the  object  ot  phott^phers  should  be  to 
simplify  and  not  to  complii»te  processes.  That  another  dry 
process  was  not  required,  there  being  aUready  so  many  that  it 
would  take  the  whole  of  tiie  summer  season  to  test  than,  if  one 
wished  to  ascertain  whidi  was  the  host.  He  had  seen  pictures 
produced  by  a  gentleman,  \iy  means  of  the  hongy  process,  which 
were  the  best  he  had  ever  seen.^,^^  Ws^o^^f^g^t 
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that  a  suggestion  ho  had  himself  made  to  the  Society  someyears 
ajfo,  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  plain  albumen  process  alone,  would, 
eventually,  be  found  to  be  the  best,  especially  if  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  was  increased  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  iodine 
after  sensitising.  This  gentleman's  speech  was  interspersed 
Witii  sundry  small  (very  snuiU)  jokes,  which  relieived  the  mournful 
tediousness  of  the  evening,  and  gave  some  of  the  least  grave 
among  the  members  an  opportunity  of  laughing. 

Mr,  Malone  did  not  in  the  Least  agree  with  Mr.  Maj'all,  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  albumen.  As  to  the  employment  of  iodine 
vapour,  he  himself  was  the  first  to  surest  its  employment,  and 
it  could  not  bo  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  it  was 
capable  of  accomplishing;  but  for  all  that,  its  sensitiveness  vas 
not  at  all  comparable  to  ^bumen  on  collodion. 

The  discussion  was  coolaiHied  tor  scone  little  time  longer  in  a 
langu  id  and  uninteresting  manner,  and  soon  died  away  altogether ; 
upon  which,  after  renewing  the  efforts  he  had  several  times 
made  during  the  evening  to  animate  the  conversation. 

The  Chairman  pronoimced  the  meeting  adjourned. 


IMPnOVED  PLATE  BOX, 

StR, — A  mucli  simpler  fbnn  of  plate  box  than  the  one 
described  by  Enphos,  in  a  recent  number,  but  on  the  same 
principle,  Iuib  long  been  in  use. 

A  number  of  frames  made  of  thin  deal,  sinular  to  the 
frames  of  schoolboys*  slates,  are  hinged  together,  so  as  to 
open  like  a  book  ;  a  piece  of  silver  wire,  or  better  bUII,  a 
piece  of  wood  bevelled,  so  that  only  the  extreme  comers  of 
the  glass  plates  will  come  in  actmil  contact,  is  inserted  in 
the  foiir  corners  of  each  frame.  The  bevelled  side  of  the 
slip  of  wood  is  to  be  on  what  I  will  call  the  back  of  the 
slide,  not  the  side  on  which  the  plate  rests.  The  plate  is 
laid  with  the  collodion  side  upwards,  so  that  the  plain  side 
rests  on  the  lour  slips  of  wood,  anA  when  the  next  frame  is 
laid  upon  one  slide,  the  side  of  the  plate  on  which  the  pic- 
ture is  comes  in  contact  with  the  four  bevelled  sides  of  the 
slide  next  above  it,  and  is  thus  kept  from  moving. 

The  book  of  frames  is  ingeniously  enclosed  in  a  deal  box 
or  case,  in  such  a  way  that  upon  lifting  the  lid  you  may 
raise  one  or  any  number  of'  the  slides,  and  see  Uie  negative 
without  touching  or  displadng  any. 


To  remove  a  plate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  gently  lift  it  at 
the  bock  with  one  hand^  so  as  to  raise  a  corner  for  the  other 
hand  to  lay  hold  by. 

A  box  containing  any  number  of  these  frames  is  not 
larger  or  heavier  than  the  ordinary  plate  boxes.  It  was 
original^  constructed  a  cleigynian,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ardier  afterwards  adopted  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
may  be  jrocored  of  the  genlJeman  to  whom  Mrs.  Archer 
made  over  all  Mr.  Archer's  bnsineeB. 

The  kywest  of  the  frames  is  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  or  cane  in  the  same  direction  as  all  the  frames  are  hinged 
to  each  other.  The  side  of  the  box  next  to  the  hinged  sides 
of  the  frames  must  open  so  as  to  allow  the  book  to  open ; 
the  top  lid  also  opens  so  that  when  the  box  is  shut  the  top 
and  ode  come  together,  and  the  one  having  a  hook  and  the 
other  an  eye,  the  box  is  scrured  firm.   Instead  of  hinging 


the  frames  together  with  brass  hinges,  th^  may  all  be 
cemented  and  screwed  to  a  piece  of  flexiUe  leather. 

I  have  found  that  by  cutting  the  grooves  in  the 
ordinary  glas  plate  box  in  the  sfaApe  of  a  Y,  the  risk  of 
tearing  the  collodion  film  is  almost  entirely  removed — es- 
pecially if  the  box  be  always  held  sHeways  while  putting  in 
the  glasses,  so  that  the  back  edgra  only  rub  agains^  the 
groove. 

The  acoompanying  drawing  will,  I  hope,  explain  the  con- 
struction. H.  £.  N. 


VICE  FOR  ROUGHENING  GLASS* 


Sin, — I  have  invented,  and  have  found  answer  its  intended 
purpose  well,  the  following  simple  contrivance  for  quickly 
^ndin^  the  edges  of  glass  plat^  fbr«ie^|#ve8,  wKeh  is  at 
the  service  of  any  of  your  nvmsrons  readers.  * 


n 


B  • 


A,  a  piece  of  wood  about  1  inch  thick,  and  ^mg  as  the 
longest  side  of  the  plate,  screwed  down  to  a  bench  to  keep  it 
steady.  B,  a  small  bar  of  cast  ircm,  under  which  the  gla^ 
is  placed  to  be  ground.  C,  another  bar  of  iron  or  wood, 
that  serves  as  a  stop,  giving  the  width  of  the  glass  to  be 
ground. 

By  h<dding  the  plate  of  gbss  in  the  Ht  hand  steady 
against  the  stop  C,  then  putting  m  little  coarse  emery  And 
water  betwerai  B  and  C,  and  giving  a  few  smart  rubs  with 
a  small  jnece  of  plate  glass,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  glus 
vriU  be  most  effectually  ground  in  a  short  time. 

Thohas  Guluvsk. 

HINTS  ON  THE  COIXODION  Pltoe:^. 

Sir, — ^The  ^diotograi^c  working  season  being  at  hand, 
many  fidlures  will  annoy  beginners ;  so  if  you  think  ihs 
accompanying  hints  on  the  manipulating  collodion  plates — 
which  X  have  compiled — will  lessen  their  troubles,  I  shall  be* 
glad.  If  de^rts  still  aiise,  and  these  hints  have  been  well 
followed,  I  think  they  may  safely  say  it  is  not  from  tfie 
manipulatory  division,  but  from  chemicals,  &c. 

See  that  your  camera  is  clean  inside,  the  lens  polished, 
and  your  chosen  site  the  best. 

See  that  your  glass  is  well  and  truly  clean. 

Remember  to  wipe  your  collodion  bottle  free  from  crusts. 

In  coating  with  collodion  do  not  pause,  do  not  pour.on 
too  little  nor  too  nftch,  do  not  cause  sphittering  by  holding 
the  bottle  too  high. 

Rock  the  plate  gently. 

Whm  ready,  immwae  in  the  bath  without  a  pause,  and  do 
not  move  it  fbr  a  minute,  then  lift  it  in  and  out  qidckfy, 
and  let  it  stey  till  done. 

Before  putting  it  in  the  back,  drun  on  etean  blotting 
paper. 

Do  not  let  the  back  be  in  the  light  without  a  thick 
covering,  nor  let  ite  vertical  position  be  altered,  imt  shake 
the  camera  in  uncapping ;  shut  the  dido  gentlg. 

Of  two  faults,  don^t  under-expose. 

See  that  your  developing  glass  is  dean ;  use  enough  solu- 
tion to  cover  the  plate  eamly,  but,  if  possible,  do  not  spill 
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Do  not  let  any  (tf  the  yellow  iodide  remain ;  and  be  son 
all  the  fixing  aalutiou  ia  washeil  off. 

If  the  picture  n  faulty,  find  ont  why  it  ib  bo  before  you 
try  again. 

Wash  your  hands  constantly  in  plenty  of  pure  water, 
avoiding  soap.  H.  S.  I. 

JIOTK8  ON  POSITIVE  PKINTING. 

SiH, — In  the  paper  proceeBwhichl  follow,  I  am  extreoiely 
fond  of  nsing  spirite  of  wine.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the 
nitiate  bath  contain  a  small  quantity,  the  papers  will  keep 
very  much  longer ;  and,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  with 
ma  to  use  papers  that  have  been  prepared  a  ftnini^t  or 
three  weeks. 

With  your  pemuBsion,  I  will  p.v6  yon  an  account  of  the 
way  I  manwe ;  and,  if  some  your  readers  would  try  it, 
tbCT  would  be  able  to  judge  of  its  ralue  for  themselTes. 

Nitrate  bath. — ^Nitrate  silver,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  8 
ozs. ;  spirits  wine,  1  ox. :  float  codinaiy  salted  or  albumen - 
ised  paper  on  for  five  miuuteB,  and  pin  up  to  dry. 

After  printing,  immerse  at  once  in  the 

Toning  bath. — Hyposulphite  of  soda,  4  ozs. ;  water,  12 
ozs. ;  nnrita  wine,  1  oz. :  aud,  when  dissolved,  add  24  grains 
cbknide  gold,  previously  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Immerse  the  print  in  this,  turning  it  over  now  and  then 
to  prevent  it  from  toning  unevenly,  and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  thereabouts  it  will  be  sufficiently  toned ;  then 
take  it  out,  and  rinse-it  well  under  a  tap,  and  afterwards  let 
it  soak  fco-  about  two  hoars,  although,  by  the  way,  if  I  am 
inahurryi  I  dont  soak  it  at  all,  only  rinsing  it  ahttlemore. 
TUb  done,  dry  it  between  pieces  of  blotting  paper. 

Ab  you  must  perocsve,  this  is  very  edmple,  requiring  no 
hypo,  bath  afterwards ;  for,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  when  the 
paper  remains  so  long  in  the  hypo.,  it  becomes  rotten,  and 
this  may,  pwha^  be  one  cause  of  fading.  I  would  merely 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  used  this  process  for  at  least 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least, 
when  I  say,  /  have  not  had  a  single  proof  fadt  ta  the  whole  of 
Aat  period.  Thomas  Clare. 

COPYRIQHT  XX  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sib, — Can  you  infimn  me  whether  BtereoBco[ne  lactnrea 
with  deseripticKiB  at  the  back  can  be  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  and  whether  an  action  could  be  bnn^^t  for  |Hracy 
with  a  fiur  chance  of  recovery? 

In  the  shop  windows  of  London  are  so  many  inferior  re- 
presentations of  good  {Hctures,  that  the  natural  in&arence  is 
that  they  are  copies  only.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
oottld  give  examples  of  this  species  of  robbery.  This  pub- 
Udty  might,  I  tMnk,  have  a  good  effect.  But  surely  some 
protection  should  be  afforded  by  the  legislature  gainst  this 
speciesof  plunder?  Beta. 

[A  stereogram  may  readily  be  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall ; 
bat  on  inquury  there  we  were  distinctly  told  by  the  gentle- 
man who  did  us  the  favour  to  receive  our  money,  tiiat  he 
could  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a  proceeding. 
On  referring  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  an  action  at  law  against  any  one  for  a 
glaring  case  of  piracy  would  result  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintm.  The  whole  case  of  copyright  in  photographs  is, 
however,  in  a  very  unsatasfactory  state,  and  attempts  are 
being  made  in  more  than  one  quarter  to  procure  an  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  law.  We  will  at  once  acquaint  our 
readen  with  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  this  direction 
which  may  be  lucdy  to  intnest  them. — ^£d.] 


IMPROVED  DIPPEB. 


Sir, — ^I  think  the  best  kind  of  dipper  is  that  connoting  of 
a  strip  of  glass  with  a  piece  of  gntta  percha  lapped  under 
the  bottom,  to  break  concussion,  and  it  might  be  continued 
up  the  back  of  the  glasB  to  prevent  it  from  breakage  in 
tntTelUng.  Jaaus  6.  Dear. 


THE  "  NEW  ACTION  OF  IJGHT." 

Sir, — I  enclose — in  yellow  paper,  for  it  is  not  fixed — a 
somewhat  curious  fem-print,  which  I  have  just  found  acci- 
dentally, under  the  following  circumstances: — In  looking 
over  some  white  filter-paper,  in  a  draw»  conta^iing  also 
several  books  with  portions  of  ferns  between  their  leaves,  I 
discovered  the  specimen  in  question ;  the  drawer  had  been 
used,  about  six  weeks  ago,  for  keeping  positive  sensitised 
papeis  in,  and  several  pieces  still  remained  there,  while  odds 
and  ends  of  ferns  were  strewed  about. 

1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  filter- paper  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  solar  rays ;  it  was  brought  home 
about  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  at  nigJU,  and  the  contents  of 
the  drawer  have  been  in  absolute  darkness  for  mx  or,  it  may 
be,  seven  weeks,  or  just  before  I  had  left  Lcmdon.  Iknowwa 
senritised  paper  (CanxmV  albumeniMed)  was  not  there  be/ore 
that  time. 

Moreover  the  temperature  of  the  room  during  the  same 
pniod  has  never  exceeded  57^  Fahrenheit,  as  I  have  just 
ascertained  from  two  of  my  ^*  Compentatiott  "  maximam  tMr- 
mometers,  which,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  act  without 
moveable  indices. 

On  the  preceding  facts  I  need  not  comment — they  must 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  specimen  enclosed  has  been 
produced  by  the  latent  actinism  emitted  from  the  surface  of 
the  filter-paper,  which  the  latter  had  acquired  from  diffused 
daylight  only.  W.  L.  Scott. 

DISCOLOURING  THB  SILVER  BATH, 

Sir, — ^I  get  many  little  helps  from  the  "  Photographic 
News,"  for  which  I  feel  grateful.  Recently  it  come  to  me 
just  in  time  to  save  a  very  valuable  silver  bath  which  I  had 
given  up  as  lost.  I  dropped  a  black  varnished  plate  into 
tiiis  bath— the  varnish  beiug  made  of  bitumen,  turpentine, 
and  naphtha — and  after  this  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  good 
picture.  I  boiled  the  bath  15  minutes,  and  it  turned  olniost 
as  black  as  ink ;  I  then  filtered  it  many  times,  but  it  was 
BtiU  black.  When  I  was  just  giving  it  up  as  a  Iwd  job,  and 
concluding  my  bath  lost,  the  newsman  walked  in  with  my 
"News."  I  at  once  made  it  m^  companion;  and  I  found,  on 
page  291,  vol.  t.,  "Discolouring  of  the  l^ver  Bath,  by  H. 
Frands,"  and  I  commenced  afresh  with  my  bath ;  I  put  in 
S  ounces  of  pipe  clay,  and  in  half  an  hour  »£bet  this  my 
batii  was  entirely  cleiurod  of  that  black  matter.  I  have  just 
filtered  the  bath  twice,  and  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
wOTks  v^  well.  I  reroeotfolly  thank  you  and  Mr.  H. 
Francis  for  this  valuable  bdp.  John  Bowukbox. 


TOHOtO  positive  PRINTS  WITH  COPPER. 

Sir, — Eneloaed  are  three  prints,  Vaae^^j^opper  |natead 
of  gold.  ^^^^1^ ' 

As  I  believe  this  process  to  be  new,  I  I^^^^^Btrmula  r— 

Hvpoaulphite  of  soda  T^^^VF  ounces, 

Sitrata  of  silver    20  graina. 

Nitfftte  of  copper   ISO  grabd. 

Water    8  oimces. 

Dissolve  the  hypo,  in  7  ounces  of  the  water ;  the  silver  in 
^  ounce ;  and  the  copper  salt  in  the  remaining  }  ounce. 
Add  the  copper  solution  gradually  to  the  liyix).  solution, 
then  the  silver  Bolutiou  in  the  same  way.  r.  A. 


SEMSmVE  PLATES  AND  THE  CnsTOH  HOUSE. 

Sir, — trust  before  long  you  will  have  some  replies  to  the 
letters  of  W.  W.,  p.  11,  uod  Mr.  Nicholson,  p.  30  of  this 
volume,  as  these  letters  express  a  want  long  felt  in  the 
amateur  photographic  wcvliL  Would  you  kindly  insert  a 
line,  asking  for  the  ^peiience  of  any  photographers  who  may 
have  pasBed  through  any  custom  houses,  English  and  fordgn, 
with  sensitive  plates  or  papers  in  their  poSBeeston— how  mej 
managed  not  to  have  their  sensitive  tableS^st 
examination  of  the  officers?    Digitized  by 
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rADING  OF  GLASS  TRAMS  PAASKCIES. 

StB, — ^TboBe  gentlemen  who  mav  hare  purohaaed  posttiTee 
on  glan  of  scenes  in  Switzerland,  Genminj,  Aostria,  and 
other  countries,  Bowe  three  years  ago,  as  I  did,  will  learn,  with 
Borrow,  that  out  of  thirty  glass  positives  nearly  half  of  them 
are  gradually  "Cading  sway."  "The  Castle  of  Heidel- 
bvg,"  "  The  Glacier  Taoconay,"  "  Glader  of  Bosenlaa," 
&o.,  being  among  the  worst.  Silvbbfek. 


^SWmS  TO  UINOB  QUEBIES. 

CleaiUmg  DiHTT  BoTTLEa.— a  &  /.  The  way  to  clean  a  dirty 
bottle  must,  in  ^eat  meaaure,  depend  apon  the  kind  of  impurity  in 
It  Generally  speaking,  if  the  operator  Knows  wtiat  tias  been  in  the 
bottle,  a  little  exercise  of  his  chemical  knowledge  will  suggest  an 
appropriate  solvent ;  thus: — If  the  bottle  has  a  deposit  on  it  arising 
from  hard  water  being  left  in  it,  rinsing  out  wi^  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  immediately  dissolve  off  the  carbouatfi  or  sulphate 
of  lime  of  wtiich  the  crust  consists,  whereas  it  would  require  long 
continued  hard  rubbing  to  effect  the  same  mechanically.  Stains  of 
iron,  arising  jfrom  msitive  developii^  solution  At  perchloride  of  iron 
having  ntood  in  tne  bottle,  may  be  likewise  removed  by  the  s^e 
stdvent;  in  this  case,  however,  the  acid  must  be  used  strong  and 
slightly  warm,  as  the  deposit  ia  more  tUfficult  to  remove.  Other 
impuriUea^  such  as  oil  or  grease,  require  an  alkali;  thus,  to  clean  a 
Florence  flask,  place  in  U  a  couple  of  oonces  of  hot  water  and  half 
an  ounce  of  common  washing  soda,  and  boll  for  a  few  minutes, 
shaking  round  so  that  all  parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  flask  are 
brought  in  centact  with  the  soda.  Other  kinds  of  hnpurity  require 
apecial  solveota  to  loosen  them.  Methylated  apirite  of  wine  and 
pyroligneous  spirit  (wood  naphtha),  will  alao  be  found  useful ;  the 
latter  especially,  in  cleaning  oat  bottles  which  have  contained  collo- 
dion, and  have  a  film  dried  on  the  inside,  as  It  is  a  good  solvent  for 
pyroxyline;  black  varnish  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  this  liquid. 
It  is,  however,  mudvisable  hi  many  cases  to  reaort  to  ekemictd 
methods  of  deantng  bottles  nntil  mechanical  ones  have  been  tried 
and  failed,  as  even,  if  the  latter  do  not  perfectly  succeed,  they 
frequently  leave  very  little  to  be  effected  by  the  solvent,  thus  avoiding 
nnneceasary  expense,  for  the  valoe  of  a  few  minntes'  labooz  is  less 
than  that  of  ft  chemical  sidvait;  and,  therefore,  we  advise  the 
following  plan  to  be  tried  first,  and  then  if  the  dirt  be  very 
refractory,  u  can  be  treated  chemically: — About  half  fill  the  bottle 
with  pieces  of  filtering  paper,  and  then  put  in  a  little  coarse  sand  or 
fine  gravel  (ai>ont  an  ounce  for  a  six  ounce  bottle),  and  just  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  whole  assome  the  consistency  of  paste  when 
shaken  up  for  some  time.  Now  introduce  the  corlc  or  stopper,  and 
shake  it  violently  for  some  minutes,  turning  the  bottle  round  so  as 
to  make  sure  ttiat  all  parts  have  been  exposed  to  the  friction ;  then 
add  water  and  rinse  it  out,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  botUe 
will  be  quite  clean. 

C&LonmB  OF  Gold. — F,  S.  W.  has  some  chloride  of  gold,  which, 
although  it  has  been  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  in  a  warm  room, 
has  become  quite  Uquid,  and  asks  what  can  be  done  with  it  The 
chloride  bdng  very  deliquescent  has  merely  absorbed  water  from 
the  atmosphere  m  ipiie  of  the  stopper  (for  no  stoppered  bottles  are 
perfectly  secure).  The  salt  can  easily  be  obtained  again  in  the 
solid  state  by  drawing  off  tbe  water  by  heat,  or  it  would  he,  perhaps, 
preferable,  if  the  original  weight  of  tbe  chloride  of  gold  were  known, 
to  add  more  water,  until  the  strength  is  s^ch  that  one  fluid  drachm 
contains  oo^^MMMhloride.  Any  de^red  quantity  can  then  be 
measured  i^^^^^^Bl  with  greater  convenience  than  if  it  were 
is.  the  soUd^^^^^V 

iNaKxarrH^^^^pis  on  Waxed  Fapeb  Xeoativbs.— ^%um. 
The  cause  of  tra^Kches  of  insensidvoiess  occurring  on  your  sheets 
of  waxed  paper  is,  that  the  sensitising  solution  has  not  remained 
sufficiently  long  on  those  parts,  and  there  not  having  been  the 
required  excess  of  nitrate  oi  ^ver  In  additiim  to  the  iodide  of  «lyer. 
'Hie  image  was  not  impressed  during  exposure,  and  consequently 
could  not  develope.  The  n^ative  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  sen- 
sitive by  a  small  quantity  oraceto-nitrate  of  silver  on  a  glass  plate, 
instead  of  employing  a  large  quantity  in  a  dish ;  the  latter  plan 
ahoold  always  be  adopted,  as  by  the  other  method  such  patches  are 
liable  to  occur.  ________ 

THE  STEBBOSCOPIC  EXCHANGE  CLUB. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  approved  of  the  proposition  for  exchanging 
BtereOKOplc  pictures  which  we  have  recently  made,  and  agreeing  to  the 
r^olatlons  contained  In  the  "  Puotosbafbic  Nxws,"  vol  IL  p.  46,  have 
forwarded  to  ai  their  names  and  adJrenseB  for  Insertion ; — J.  W.  Love, 
lecturer,  Stewsrton,  Ayrsbiie,  SeotUnd.— J.  B.  HoUnson,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Dlatriot  Bank,  Haeclesfleld.—U.  H.  AJlen,  8,  LeadeobsU-streat, 
London.  (Two  or  more  pictures.) — A.  F.  StaOord,  S,  Alderaon-atreet,  South 
Shields.  (Two  or  more  pictures.)— Alex.  Nicholson.  Dun-Edin  Villa, 
Hlghbiu?  New  Psrk,  London.— J.  E.  Coward,  Tnyford-place,  TlveTton, 
I>evoD.— Thomas  Cla^  3,  Ordnance-terrace,  ShootOT's-hlll.— H.  ""^"■ff". 
AmsUrdam.— Tbos.  A.  Jafflw,  Cbelteaham.— J.  H.  Jouea,  13,  WlUlama- 
atnat,  ftwaneea.— Bmr.  J.  L  Drsds*.  HouiNnth.    (800  pictnim)— W.  J. 


Skelton,  Qilnubv.— John  BooUedge,  Eaalngwold.  (Two  or  morsidctiina.) 
—J.  G.  Dear,  Baldock.— W.  Brooks  Beyuoldi^  The  Ehns,  Farringdon, 
Berks.— Dr.  Towers,  Hertford.— J.  C.  Twymui,  65,  Hlgh-aHeet,  Batnsgate. 
~H.  Hawker^enbeniot,  Uskeard,  ComwalL— Count  Weogiwski,  Os- 
borne House,  West  Halvem. — Louis  D'Elboux,  Preemantle,  SonthanqstotL 
— Heniy  Bath,  Lonclsnds,  Swansea.— J.  W.  G.  Gntoh,  IG,  Upper  Vlctoria- 
phtce,  CUflMi.— H.  Pain.  Oak-blU,  Snrblbw,  Klngston-oa-T^ames^Wm. 
Stoaoboose,  4,  Abbey-terraob,  WotclUf,  Whitby.— CapL  Baxter,  Hanoettv 
Manor,  Alberstone.  (300  pictures.)— J.  B.  Leech,  10,  Joynson-street, 
Bury  New  Rosd,  Hanchester.  (lliree  pictures.) — Bonslibxi  KtngiVm, 
Dlx's  Field,  Exfltor.-F.  Lewellen,  5.  Giest  Westtn-tarrace,  Westboume 
Park-road.— G.  Sheldon,  Compton,  Peterafield.— J.  8,  Overton,  Ciowle,— 
H.  W.  Loof ,  Bath-squmro,  Tonbridge  Wells.  (Five  or  ^Ix  doienptctares.) — 
J.  T.  Taylor,  61,  Bontb  Bridge,  Edinhorgfa.— C.  Thomas,  SI,  White  IJm- 
stroet,  PentonvlUe,  N.  (Twelve  pictures.)— George  Restall,  Faytan-itreet, 
Stratlbrd-OB-Avan.  (Two  or  luoro  pictures.)— Cieorge  Cr^^  Klricaldy,— 
Jolm  Bang,  Kbkaldy.— J.  Hoywood,  'i,  wiUow-tenace,  Mosi  Jde,  lun- 
dieater. 


TO  COBBESFONDENTS. 

Taa  SrSBKosconc  Bxcuakge  Clitb.- We  are  Indebted  to  several  goitlcmcn 
for  some  valnable  suggestions,  which  we  absll  careftilly  preserve,  and, 
possibly,  may  avail  onrselves  of  on  a  fnture  occailon.  At  presMil  we 
think  that  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  any  alterations  In  tbe  ralea  we 
have  laid  down,  until  we  find  how  the  plau  wonts  u  at  present  constitaled. 

NuHC  AuT  NuKijDAii. — Several  minutes'  expodore  will  be  required  for  obtain- 
ing  photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  If  you  employ  no  stronger  light 
than  ordinary  dayll^t  wlthont  ran. 

Cut  AIM  G.  N.  T. — Our  correspondent's  letter  is  received,  with  thanks^ 

Ajf  Amatkub  ((juerles  ou  the  albumen  process). — 1.  Tbe  sensitising  bath  will 
slways  discolour.  So  long  as  It  Is  not  veiy  dark  It  may  be  used,  but  when 
it  gets  daiker  than  pale  shoty,  it  sbonid  be  deoolomdsed  by  any  of  the 
methods  recommended  lu  our  previous  nnmbw^  2.  aod  i.  llhe  fawBia 
albumen  will  keep  for  soma  nontlia  U  S  grain  ac  two  of  camphor  be  pnt 
into  tbe  bottle  with  It. 

J.  BocKXTT. — L  We  do  not  think  that  your  stereograms,  being  chiefly 
portraits  ctf  private  Mends,  would  be  sucli  as^the  members  of  tlie  dab 
would  care  about  having.  2.  Add  a  few  grabis  of  metallic  p«Hnitnm  to 
your  red  collodloQ,  and  ollow  It  to  stand  until  the  colour  has  neariy  or  qnlte 
gone.  Its  lenatUvcness  will  be  thus  in  some  Jpeaiart  restored,  altfaongb 
you  will  not  succeed  In  making  It  equal  to  what  it  was  when  new.  3.  See 
notice  In  another  part  of  tbe  "  Nkws." 

A  ScuscBiBEB.- We  do  not  understand  what  Is  the  partlcolar  infonoatkn 
for  wblch  yen  ask.  No  pbolographor  need  ask  for  "  a  method  of  t^Ung 
direct  copfes  on  glass  of  photogr^lc  portraits  with  a  half-sized  portrait 
oameriL" 

J.  H.  J. — We  most  decline  giving  an  opinion  on  the  safety  of  taking  a  bOl  et 

exchange  ftvm  any  partlcnlar  London  firm 
AMaTKUR,  Atbsrstosk.— Two  letters  reoelvod. 

T.  U.  v.— Provided  your  lens  is  good,  any  good  podtlve  coilodkm  ought  to 
take  a  portrait  in  four  or  five  seconds  in  a  gitod  Ugbt.  Amateurs  can 
seldom  mske  collodion  on  the  small  scale  equal  to  what  can  be  porchaaed. 

J.  U. — 1.  We  prefer  an  expanding  camera  with  an  aocordlon  body.  3.  Send  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope,  and  we  will  communicate  with  yon. 

J.  F.  W.— Year  stereograms  are  excellent  We  abonld  much  like  to  know 
the  particulars  of  the  proceaa  by  wliich  you  were  enabled  to  (alu  theoL 
The  lenses,  also,  are  very  good. 

E.  8.  C— It  is  a  Well-known  flut  that  a  saaalUve  etdlodlon  plate,  eipedally  if 
It  contains  a  bromide  or  baa  a  reducing  agent  on  its  surface,  will  ds»ea 
all^itly  If  exposed  to  a  stpong  light,  even  without  devekqmient;  but  this 
darkaaing  Is  vttj  alow,  and  does  not  ptoeeed  far  atovgb  to  make  tbe  fhct 
of  practical  value. 

J.  B.  Lkbch. — If  yonr  old  toning  bath  Is  treated  as  described  In  our  first 
volume  for  the  reduction  of  silver  residues,  the  gold  will  be  reduced  to  Uie 
metallic  state  along  with  the  silver,  and  tbe  former  will  be  left  behind  in 
the  form  of  a  dark  brown  powder,  when  tbe  metal  la  treated  with  nUilc 
acid. 

CaPTAiK  S.  S.  B.— Your  eoggestlons  are  received  wHh  many  thanks,  and  shall 

meet  with  attention. 
B.  AND  W.— J.  H.  J.,  Ac— It  has  been  considered  most  advisable  that  the 

Stereoscopic  Exchange  Club  shoold  only  nmsbt  of  amateor  photognqdMn. 
Z  BTBTic— Received, 

Tax  AoAiN.— You-  stereognuna  are  very  good;  qidte  up  to  tba  average  of 

such  prodoctlona 
H.  W.  L.— Beoelved. 

T.  P.  Babkas.— Our  correspondent  will  tec,  If  he  refers  again  to  the  par»- 
gn^tb,  the  degree  of  credit  which  we  attached  to  It. 

WAViaLXT.— The  best  colour  for  you  to  palut  the  Instde  work  of  a  glass  house 
will  be  polo  bine.   We  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  sketch. 

0.  B.— Ton  added  too  much  carbonate  of  aoda.  FUlaryoor  batli,  and  then 
add  aoetlc  odd,  drop  by  drop,  until  It  has  a  very  JUnt  acid  reootioa.  Wa 
cannot  recommend  yon  a  better  handbook  than,  our  first  virimnep 

ANovicB.— 1.  .Spherical  at>crTatIon  miw  be  much  diminished,  by  the  onpby- 
ment  of  a  smaller  stop  In  front  of  the  lena.  &  BensitiTe  colotype  paper  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  keep  pK)d  longer  thaD  twelve  hours.  8.  An  ordlnaiy  mini- 
fying glass  in  a  fmne,  will  be  tho  chewiest  substttnte  for  a  fbcusoig  eye- 
piece you  can  have  , 

Commnnioatlnais  iadUmiL  with  thanks:— L.  W.  IL-^PIjmmiai.— P.  B. — 
Hypoan^h^PortralL 

The  Inlbnnatltni  required  by  the  IbHowlng  correspondenta  la  dthw  sndb  » 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  in  recent  nmnbars  at  Hi* 
"PnoiooBaPHio  Nm:"— Hanr.— Ik  T.— 2rio.— T.  F.  Ot-S.  W.  W.— 
Phllo*jpher.— W.  A.  T.--D.  K.  C.  ^— IS.-^ABiat«u^— O.  F.— 

8.  Jobaeton&^Iack  Ink. 

1m  TrvK :— flairUa.— Ztngib.- Photos.— RHlghlay.— J.  W.  FalL— T.  P.  Barkaa. 
— F.  H.  B.— A  Benefited  Reader  of  the  "  PHOTOoRAPiao  Naws."— W.  L 

CB~  A  Besdlug  Cover  has  been  prepared  for  preserving  tha  unmbera  until 
bound,  which  m^  be  bad  of  the  publishers,  price  2s. ;  poet  free,  Ss.  2d. 


*•*  AU  editorial  cnmwntrtcadons  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Caooxaa.  caw 
ot  Heacn.  CtasBtu  PnixB,  and  Gupni,  La  Belja  Sanvage  Tat^  Piinta 
letters  ft>r  tbe  Editor,  If  addmsed  to  tbe  oflloe,  |ho^  t«  mad^'tprlvata.'* 
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A  KEW  METHOD  OF  PHOTOQRAPHT  BY  MEANS 
OF  THE  SOLVENTS  OF  CELLULOSE. 

Sdch  is  the  tiUe  giren  by  H.  Van  Monkhovcu  to  a  memoir 
preaented  him  to  the  Aoad^mie  dee  Scienees.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  page  39  of  the  present  volume,  we  gave 
a  detailed  deBcription  of  what  had  been  done  by  Dr.  Schweit- 
zer and  M.  F^igot  in  this  matter,  and  we  feel  mach 
pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  principal  fitcto 
which  M.  Van  Monkhoven  has  obtained  in  the  course  pf  his 
researches  into  this  subjeot,  reserving  the  minor  details  to  a 
ftitore  ocoamon. 

The  importance  of  fining  a  compound  whioh,  while  It 
pOBsaned  all  lAe  advantages  of  oowdion  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  should  poeseBs  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  certain  ia  its  reeults  when  prepared  in  a  certain 
manner,  will  be  readily  recognieed.  At  present,  a  photo- 
grapher may  adopt  a  partiouur  formula  for  the  preparati<m 
collodion,  ana  may  obtain  an  excellent  compound;  he 
tries  it  again  with  the  same  care,  and  under  precisely  similar 
drcumstances,  and  the  resolt  is  a  failure ;  to  get  it  right  he 
finds  that  he  has  to  add  a  little  more  ether,  or  alcohol,  or 
vster.  If,  then,  we  find  that  the  new  substance  gives  a 
film  which  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  collodion  now  in 
nse,  and  that  it  can  be  prepared  with  all  the  precision  of  a 
defbiite  chemical  compound,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
it  will  gradually  supersede  the  present  uncertain  preparation, 
at  least  bo  &r  as  those  photographers  are  concerned  who 
prepare  tiieir  oira  oollodioD;  uese  are  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
umnerooB  cUbb. 

H.  Tan  Monkhorensa^:  **  No  sooner  had  I  heard  of  the 
dSscoveiT  by  Dr.  Schwdtser  of  the  ammonio-ctipric  solvent 
of  oeUnioBe,  than  I  oommenced  a  aeries  of  TeaairoheB  with 
the  view  of  discovering  hov  far  it  might  be  rendered  nsefbl 
to  idiotogra^y ;  and  after  some  we^  of  asridaouB  research, 
I  sacceeaed  in  finding  a  method  both  «uy  and  cheap. 

"The  procees  whicn  at  first  nght  appears  most  rational, 
comosts  m  dissolving  in  the  ammonio-cupric  solution  of 
ceUulose  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  pouring  the 
Bqnid  on  a  glass,  aJlowing  it  to  dry,  and  then  snbmittmg  it 
to  the  action  of  diluted  hydroiodic  or  hydrobromic  acid.  In 
this  way  there  is,  certainly,  a  white  film  of  iodide  or 
bromide  of  silver  fomid ;  bat  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  transparent  image  were  firiutlesa.  Under  the  film 
of  cellulose,  a  film  of  reduced  ulver  was  constantly  fonned, 
and  the  superficial  image  lost.  I  likewise  used  the  ammo- 
niacal  deuto-bromide  m  copper,  the  compomid  (2  Cu  Br. 
5  K  H3)  and  the  ammoniacal  iodide  2  (NH,V  Cu  I.  3  HO, 
but  in  vain ;  a  thin  brown  film  of  metallic  silver  was  always 
formed  under  the  picture.  I  mention  tiiis  in  order  to  spare 
persons  the  trouble  of  firuitksB  experiments. 

"The  methods  I  fimnd  to  snoeead  pofaetly  vere  as 
foBoWB:-^ 

"The  ammcmiacal  solution  of  deutoxide  of  oop^  was 
pi0pared  either  hy  saturating  concentrated  ammonia  with 
fteuily  prepared  oxide  of  copper  (obtained  by  pouring  a 
sohrtion  of  caustic  potash,  in  slight  excess,  on  the  com- 
mercial sulphate  of  copper,  and  weU-washing  the  precipi- 
tate), or,  better  still,  by  following  M.  Peligot's  method, 
vHch  I  advise  photographer  to  adopt  as  bemg  extremely 
easy.  When  tne  sohd  unpurities  are  perfectly  d^xsited, 
very  idnte  oottou  should  be  dissolved  in  the  Itonic^  in  the 
jno^Kiirtion  of  150  gndns  of  cotton  to  a  htre  {rathra  lees 


than  a  quart).  A  thick  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  can 
be  diluted  with  a  little  water,  that  all  the  cotton  m^ 
diEBolve.  A  concentrated  and  standard  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  added,  so  as  to  ensure  that  each  quart  of  the 
solution  of  oxide  of  cuprammonium  shall  contain  from  75  to 
150  grains  of  iodide.  This  liquid,  which  keeps  perfect^ 
well,  is  that  which  is  poured  on  the  glass. 

"  I  muBt  not  fail  to  mention  that  it  ia  on  the  ammonio* 
cnpric  solution  that  all  the  beauty  of  the  photographic  proof 
depends.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solation  should  be  tbick, 
flow  slowly  over  the  gls£s,  and  that  the  dry  film  should  be 
perfectly  transparent,  without  posseGdng  in  the  sli^test 
degree  the  appearance  of  ground  glass.  Let  the  solution  be 
too  weak,  and  the  image  will  be  superficial,  without 
intensity,  and  may  be  washed  away  under  a  current  ci  water. 
It  is  this  feet,  perhaps,  which  appears  almormal,  that  has 
prevented  the  earlier  a^qE^ication  of  Dr.  Schweitzer's  difr< 
covOT  to  i^oto^phy. 

"The  ammoniacal  sdution  is  poured  on  the  glass,  and 
flows  over  it  with  considerable  facility ;  and,  as  it  evaporates 
very  fJowly,  if  a  part  of  the  glass  is  not  covered,  the  liquid 
may  be  drawn  over  this  part  by  means  of  tlie  end  of  a  tube. 
The  excess  of  liquid  is  allowed  to  run  ofi",  and  the  glass  is  * 
placed  upright  against  the  wall.  At  this  point  two  methods 
of  operation  present  themselves. 

"  1 .  The  glass  is  left  fur  a  few  minutes  only  to  the  influ- 
ence of  evaporation;  the  film  becomes  opaline,  and  the 
excess  of  liquid  collects  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glass ;  this 
is  removed  with  a  bit  of  blotting  paper,  and  the  plate  is 
plunged  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  strengthens  with 
aceilic  acid  and  reoently  precipitated  acetate  oTsilTer.  The 
film  whitens,  as  in  ordinary  proceesea,  bv  the  fitrmation  of 
Iodide  of  sIlW;  it  is  then  exposed  in  we  camera,  and  the 
picture  developed  in  the  usual  way. 

"  2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  glass  be  allowed  to  diy^  the 
ammonia  bdng  totally  eliminated  by  evaporation,  the 
ordinary  reaction  of  alkaline  iodides  on  the  salte  of  deutoxide 
of  copper  takes  place ;  that  ia  to  say,  protoiodide  o£  copper 
(Cu,  I)  is  formed  in  the  film  of  cellulose,  and  iodine  on  the 
surface.  Such  a  ^as  is  red  when  dry.  Immersed  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  superficml  image  which  the 
slightest  washing  carries  away,  and  more  metallic  ^ver  is 
formed  under  the  picture  by  the  presence  of  the  protoxide  of 
copper.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  remedy  for  these 
drawbacks,  because  this  method  wiU  find  numerous  amateurs 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  I  have  succeeded  by  passing 
the  glass  through  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  a  current  of  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  has  been  passed.  The  free  iodine  is  con- 
verted into  iodide  of  ammonia,  and  aldehyde  is  formed 
(2  H-  2  NH,  -H  C.  H,  O,  =  2  NH,  I  -t-  C,  H,  O^. 

*'  A  fbw  seconds  unmerBion  suffices  to  whiten  the  ^lass. 
On  removal  f^om  this  batlt  it  should  be  waved  in  the  air,  to 
imtve  the  evaporation  of  tiie  ezoess  of  ammmiift,  ud 
then  imnuosed,  while  still  w^  in  the  nitrate  of  silver;  ti» 
remamder  of  the  manipalations  being  the  same  as  usual. 
Pictures  are  obtained  in  this  way  of  great  dehcacy,  extreme 
transparency,  and  v^  suitable  for  the  re|soduction  of  views 
in  which  great  delicacy  and  abarpness  are  neceBsary.  I  may 
observe,  in  passiag,  Uiat,  instead  of  ammoniacal  alcohol,  I 
employed  distilled  water,  ammonia  gas,  &c.,  but  the  results 
were  fax  from  being  as  favourable.  ^ 

"In  conehision,  ceUulose  will^vident^NU]peittd6^^hll^ 
cotton  in  photography,  the  preparation  of  tiie  latttr  fbr 
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|dtotogmphic  pnrpoBes  being  difficult,  and  subject  to  nmner- 
ouB  aocidentB.  Tnepnxsess  I  propose  is  of  extreme  nniplicity', 
very  eccHumiical,  and  it  yields  proo&  of  very  great  d^cacy,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  Tery  rapid  in  its  action,  especially 
the  flnt  mediod." 


THE  NEW  ACTION  OF  UGHT. 

BY  U.  NT&FCI  DX  ST.  TICTOB. 

The  following  is  the  note  referred  to  by  our  Paris  corrc- 
Bpondent,  in  bis  letter  of  the  5tb  inst.,  as  aboat  to  tie  pab- 
liahed  in  Cosmos  .— 

"To  obtain  the  conviction  that  there  is  really  an  action  of 
light  when  a  sheet  of  sentdtised  paper  is  covered  with  a  tube 
contiuning  a  piece  of  insolated  cardboard,  it  is  only  neces- 
sarf  to  make  the  foUowing  experiment: — Take  a  sheet  of 
Bristol  board  and  from  it  cut  two  pieces  of  equal  mze ;  put 
one  of  these  pieces  round  the  inside  of  a  tube  without  inso- 
lation, and  after  iusolatiog  the  other,  Hne  a  precisely  similar 
tube  with  it,  and  invert  the  two  tubes  over  negatives  (formed, 
say,  of  large  printed  letters)  placed  on  the  same  sheet  of 
sensitised  paper,  and  leave  them  in  a  di^k  and  cool  place  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  after  which  time  the  sensitive  paper 
must  be  dipped  in  gallic  acid,  and  it  will  be  seen  which  is 
the  most  vigorous  ima«;e ;  if  neither  of  the  substances  used 
has  received  the  slightest  influence  from'  the  action  of  the 
li^t,  no  image  will  be  vimlde  on  that  part  of  the  paper 
widch  was  covoed  with  the  tube  containing  the  non-insolated 
cardboard. 

"  If  the  insolated  cardboard  bad  been  propvly  impreg- 
nated with  tartaric  add  or  a  solt  of  nramam,  the  action  of 
the  light  would  have  been  all  the  stronger  on  the  aeusi- 
tiaed  paper  ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  solutions 
of  tailtaric  acid  and  salt  of  uranium  must  not  be  too  con- 
centrated, because  in  this  case  crystallisation  is  produced  on 
the  paper  which  hinders  the  action  of  the  light ;  also,  that  a 
too  prolonged  exposure  to  the  light  causes  a  diminution 
rather  than  an  augmentation  of  activity  ;  it  in  some 
way  becomes  weaker  after  attaining  ito  m^xiTmn^i  of  in- 
tensity. 

"  I  may  observe,  also,  that  the  same  result  which  I  have 
pointed  out  as  following  on  the  inversion  the  tubes  for 
twenty-four  boura  may  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes ;  to  ac- 
complish this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  slightly  moisten  the 
cardboard  and  heat  it  to  a  temperature  of  from  120  to  140 
degneBy  but  not  higher,  for  at  212  d^jrees,  or  even  Iebb, 
thwe  is  an  aotitHi  oflieKt  which  produces  the  same  effect  as 
light  But  &C8e  two  easoitially  distinot  actions  must  not 
be  eoii£iunded,  although  th^  may  produce  tiiemselves  simul- 
taneonaly. 

"  In  a  word  •—  the  more  the  cardboard  is  impregnated 
vith  substance  and  insolated  (without,  however,  exceeding 
certain  limits),  tite  more  activity  it  acquires.  HitJierto  I 
have  obtained  the  nuudmnm  of  activity  1^  means  (tf  tartaric 

add. 

"  The  nature  of  the  size  used  for  the  paper  or  cardboard 
often  suffices  to  make  it  acquire  considerable  activity. 

"  Now,  if  Mr.  Crookes  repeats  Iiia  experiment  of  the  card- 
board impregnated  with  tartaric  add  (non-insolated)  without 
heating  lus  tube,  he  will  certainly  not  have  any  action  ;  but 
if  ^  he  operates  comparatively  with  an  insolated  cardboard,  he 
win  have  an  impression  which  will  be  all  the  stronger  as  the 
operation  shall  have  been  continued  a  greater  length  of 
time;  £»  the  activi^  is  very  &r  from  being  totally  liberated 
in  twenty-four  houni,  if  the  operation  m  condacted  dry 
and  at  a  low  tmnperature. 

"  Humidity,  and  a  heat  of  from  120  to  140  degrees,  speed- 
ily liberates  this  activity ;  but  care  must  be  ti^en  to  avoid 
rusin^  the  temperature  to  212  degrees,  because  in  this  case 
there  is  an  action  of  heat  which  acts  chemically  on  certain 

Epers  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  and  eqiully  so  to 
&t,  as  are  all  papers  that  are  add. 


"  For  the  rest,  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  the  action 
ai  light  is  to  take  apaper  insenable  to  heat,  but  remaining 
sensitive  to  light,  as  one  prepared  with  an  alkaline  salt  of 

silver." 


PHONAUTOGRAPHY;  OR,  THE  GRAPHIC  FIXING 
OP  THE  VOICE. 

We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  curious  essays  of 
M.  Leon  Scott,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  of  interat  to  our 
readers  if  we  allow  the  inventor,  naturally  enthoaiaBtic,  to 
develop  the  happy  idea  he  has  ooncdved  at  greater  length. 

"  Sound,  as  well  as  light,  gives  a  durable  picture  at  a 
distance;  the  human  voice  bong  ableto  record  itsd^  in  the 
manner  proper  to  acoustics,  on  a  sensitive  surface ;  aod  after- 
long  eSbrts,  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  the  tradngff  of  all 
the  movementB  of  the  air  which  constitute  sounds,  or  noises ; 
in  fact,  the  same  means  have  enabled*  me  to  obtain,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  faithful  representation  (rf  rapdmoTC- 
mentfi— of  movements  inapjnedable  to  our  aeoma  tnm.  their 
smallnoBS,  and  of  molecukur  movement. 

"  It  is  a  plan,  as  you  see,  by  this  new  art,  of  forcing  nature 
herself  to  constitute  a  written  general  language  of  all 
sounds. 

"  When  the  idea  first  occurred  to  me,  more  than  four  years 
ago,  of  fixing  on  a  sensitive  surfiice  the  trace  of  the  move- 
.  meat  of  the  air  during  singing  or  speaking,  most  of  tfaoee 
to  whom  I  confided  my  idea  treated  it  as  a  chimera. 
The  word  did  not  app^r  to  me  to  prove  anything ;  it  is  the 
ordinary  reception  of  the  most  sabmne  ccmqueats  of  hunuui 
intelligence,  and  my  weak  efibrts  have  that  in  common  vith 
many  great  diaoovericB  which  in  thor  cradle  have  been 
treated  as  ntopan.  - 1  most  admit,  nerertheUss,  that  this 
summary  judgment  was  not  witiiout  some  appearance  of 
reason.  Wliat  is  speech,  in  &ct?  A  proOTcesive  movementof 
the  air  which  surrounds  us,  induced  by  the  play  of  our 
organs .;  but'  a  very  complex  and  infinitely  delicate  moTe- 
ment.  This  ddicacy  is  such,  that  if  yon  speak  in  a 
darkened  room,  in  which  only  a  single  ray  of  sunshine  is 
allowed  to  penetrate,  the  finest  particles  of  dust  in  8u«pen- 
sion,  visible  only  in  the  luminous  space,  will  not  be  agitated 
in  a  sensible  decree.  On  the  other  hand,  this  subtile  move- 
ment is  eiceedmgly  rapid.  While  one  is  speaking  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice,  more  than  six  hundred  of  these 
invimble^  movements  of  the  air  succeed  each  other  in  the 
short  interval  which  intervenes  between  two  strokes  of  the 
p^se,  that  is  to  say,  a  seccmd. 

"  How,  thm,  to  suoceedin  fixinga  dear,  precise,  complete 
trace  of  such  a  movement,  incapaue  (rf  agitating  even  one 
of  our  cyehudieB ?  Ahl  if  I  could  only  fix  apoi  or  style 
on  tiiat  air  which  surrounds  one,  aOd  which  recdves  all  the 
elements  of  a  sound,  this  pen,  uiis  style  would  form  a  trace 

on  an  appropriate  fluid  film  Bat  where  find  a 

point  of  support?  .  .  .  To  fix  a  pea  on  this  fugitive, 
mip^pable,  invisible  fluid,  is  a  diimera,  is  impossible! 

"  This  ai^nrentiy  insoluble  problem  is,  however,  solved 
somewhero.  Let  us  attentivdy  consider  that  marvel  of 
marvels,  the  human  ear.  I  say  that  our  problem  is  solved 
in  the  phenomenon  of  hearing,  and  that  the  contrivances 
employed  in  the  structure  of  tiie  ear  ought  to  lead  us  to  the 
object  sought.  I  don't  just  now  pretend  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  we  domains  of  the  physiolo^fist,  but  I  must  seek 
for  what  I  require  in  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  found.  I 
have,  besides,  no  necessity  for  any  new  theory  on  the  oigaii 
of  hearing,  or  on  the  manner  in  which  it  acts. 

"ISuspcnnt  found,  the  thing  becomes  one  of  rare  simplidty. 
First  of  all,  what  doveseeintheear?  A  oondiut.  Bat 
what  is*  cooduit?  At  the  commencement  (rf  this  oentury, 
on  a  calm  night,  H.  Biot  held  a  conversation  in  a  low"  tone 
of  voice,  in  whiqiers  in  fact,  with  another  individual  who 
was  stationed  at  the  other  extremis  of  a  tube  made  of  brass, 
and  which  was  1,000  yards  in  len^h.  Hence,  in  a  conduit 
<tf  any  loigth  whatever,  proper^  isolated  from  all  external 
movements,  firom  all  agitaitioiii^tjyifr..^AiXtf-ol^lilioBph«e, 
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the  feeblest  murmar  of  the  voice  is  transmitted  integrall;'  to 
any  distance.  The  conduit  conducts,  -without  alteration  or 
dimiuutioQ,  the  sonorous  wavo,  jcomplez  as  it  may  be,  irom 
one  of  the  ertremities  to  the  other,  oy  preserving  it  from 
all  accidental  cauaee  which  might  disturb  it ;  and  if  the 
conduit  is  in  itself  incapable  of  vibration,  if  no  loss  of  the 
vibratory  movement  is  accomplished  on  the  journey,  the  wave 
will  pursue  indefinitely  its  primitive  movement  wiwi  the  oiigi  - 
nal  purity,  sharpness,  and  intensity.  Such  is,  in  acoustics, 
the  part  performed  by  a  conduit  in  presence  of  a  fluid  in 
movement.  I  take  note  of  this  to  obtain  the  autogra]:^  of 
sound  at  any  distance.  The  conduit  once  found,  I  take 
poaaesEdon  of  it  and  fashion  it  into  a  sort  of  funnel  to  concen- 
trate the  sounds  toWtls  its  leaser  extremity. 

Let  us  pursue  our  examination  the  ear.  At  the  end  of 
theextOTialaiiditonra(mdmt,we'encounteratIun  membrane, 
tympanised  and  inclined.  This  membrane,  acccvding  to  the 
just  deflnition  of  Miiller,  is  a  something  halfsolid,  half  fluid ; 
it  partakes  ^  the  one  Inr  its  coherence,  <^  the  other  by  the 
extreme  facili^  of  the  displaeenient  of  all  its  molecules.  It 
is  the  medium  employed  oy  natore  for  the  transmission,  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  ^  the  movement  of  a  fluid  to  a  solid. 
in  the  construction  of  tlie  ear  the  divine  artist  has  emplpyed 
three  memlvanes.  >  We  have  just  now  seen  that  the  sound  of 
the  voice  does  not  sensibly  agitate  the  dust  suspended  in 
space  ;■  yet  we  see  that  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  yards, 
in  a  quiet  room,  during  the  night,  the  voice  causes  sand 
sprinlcled  .on  the  surface  of  a  membrane,  stretclied  over  a 
(^888,  to  dance  up  and  down  energetically. 

'*  We  grasp  now,  in  all  its  lucidity,  the  lumiuoua  thread 
which  is  to  guide  us ;  tiiis  support  of  oiu:  paa  on  the  fluid  in 
movonent,  which  I  asked  fra:  out  a  little  while  ago,  is  found ; 
it  is  ^  thin  membrane  which  we  place  at  the  extremi^ 
cnT  our  artificial  auditoiy  conduit. 

"  I  have  remarked  that  it  was  neccasu^,  for  the  integral 
solution  of  the  problem,  that  the  style  which  was  appliea  to 
fluid  in  moUon,  w,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  on  toe  raefn- 
Inane,  should  mark  its  trace  on  a  second  fluid.  Indeed,  any 
mode  of  inscription  which  should  require  an  appreciable  force 
wocdd  be  impossible  for  our  quasi  aerial  pen.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  our  sensitive  surface  must  be  fluid,  in  order 
that  it  mi^t  not  offer  any  resistance  to  our  delicate  imprints. 
Well,  just  as  we  h^ve  taken  a  semi-solid  for  a  pen,  we  shall 
take  a  seuu-fluid  for  a  matrix:  this  shall  be  lampblack 
obtained  from  the  smoke  of  burning  bodies.  A  tlun  film 
depomted  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  on  any  body  wliatever  (metal, 
wood,  paper,  or  tissue),  and  animated  by  on  uniform  movement 
of  progression,  in  order  that  the  traces  foi*n;ed  shall  not 
impinge  the  one  on  the  other,  such  shall  be  our  daguerrean 
plate,  or  rather  our  ne^tive,  capable  of  giving,  by  known 
means,  thousands  of  proo&. 

^  Yoa  see  tiie  invention  of  the  autography  of  sound  and  its 
fixation  is,  so  to  weak,  consummate ;  it  only  remains  to 
impnrre  and  extend  the  jvoceaa,  to  apply  it  to  science  and 
the  arts.  I  will  not  insist  on  the  direct  experiments  which 
prove  that  all  the  elements  of  the  voice  pass  by  the  mem- 
raane ;  that,  with  the  requisite  dispositions,  ita  movement  is 
adequate  to  that  of  the  sonorous  fluid.  I  wiU  say  nothing 
either  of  ^  fbrm  and  dimensions  of  my  artificial  auditory 
conduit,  of  the  preparation  of  the  thin  membrane,  of  the 
gubstance  of  the  style  and  its  mode  of  application ;  of  the  part 
performed  by  w^t  is  called  the  nammcr.  These  are 
questions  which  are,  without  doubt,  very  important  in  the 
practice  of  this  difficult  art ;  but  it  woiUd  take  too  long  to 
develop  them  here. 

« I  will  hastily  quote  one  or  two  facts  in  support  of  what  I 
advance : — 

**  Every  msss  of  air  comprised  within  a  UmitedBpaceha8,as 
is  known,  a  proper  tone,  in  which  it  resounds  more  easily 
and  strongly  than  in  any  other.  In  a  wpe  it  is  this  tone 
which  is  lai&d  the  fundamental  tone.  Admit  that  this  tone 
reacada  itself  ina  maimer  distinct  &om  all  other  ttmes— which 
is,  in  &ct,  the  case—and  there  is  a  fixed  unison  found*  a 
pnnt  of  departure,  without  the  intervention  of  Vho 


ear,  for  the  accord  between  the  instruments  and  the 
voices. 

I  have  observed  that  when  it  is  a  quee&n  of  gathering 
sound  at  a  certain  distance,  the  conduit  ought  to  be  of  a 
substance  that  will  not  vibrate.  If  it  were  sonorous,  the 
vibrations  of  the  membrane  would  become  feeble ;  for  at 
each  transmission  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  they  lose  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  amplitude.  This  circumstance  of 
the  vibratiOD  of  the  conduit  caused  by  tho  voice,  unfavour- 
able to  the  autography  of  speech  and  song,  furnishes  us  a 
means  of  recording  the  molecular  movement  of  woods, 
metals,  or  alloys,  under  the  influence  of  fixed  and  detennined 
sounds ;  we  might  thus  be  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
tile  mode  d  sonorousness  of  bodies  in  relation  to  their  inti- 
mate texture.  One  of  my  plat^  yielded  a  notion  tie  viau 
on  ibe  movement  of  a  pipe  mode  of  ash  wood  under  l^e 
influence  of  sounds  and  the  voice.  The  styla  wbi6h  wrote 
was  placed  directly  on  tiie  wood  instead  of  on  the  mem- 
brane. Each  of  the  diflE^rent  materials  employed  in  the 
arts,  will  give  in  this  way  a  distinct  autograph,  the 
character  of  which  will  be  snbordioate  to  the  disposition  of 
its  fibres,  to  its  more  or  less  perfect  homogeneity,  its 
dennty.  'Jliis  opens  the  road,  I  hope,  to  some  grand  dis- 
corraias,  as  well  as  to  useful  applications  to  several  mauu< 
factnres, 

"  Phonautography  reproduces  not  only  the  tone  of  the 
sound,  it  also  represents  m  its  way,  the  pitch. 

"I  have  collected  a  certain  number-of  proofs  presenting 
the  sounds  of  the  Voice  compared  with  thosia  of  the  comet-it - 
piston,  the  hautboy,  and  of  a  large  caoutchouc  membrane, 
giving  very  grave  sounds.  The  ^tmmenta,  as  might  be 
imagined,  distinguished  themselves  &om  the  voice  by  the 
chanpteis  ciL  the  vibration.  The  traces  of  shouts  or  howl- 
ing are  deoriydistinot  from  those  of  singing.  I  have  been 
able  to  verify  this  curious  fiwt,  that  the  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment, or  a  voice,  gives  a  series  of  vibrations  as  much  more 
regular  and  oqual,  and  consequmt^  more  isochronona,  as  it 
is  more  pure  to  the  ear,  better  heard ;  in  the  shriek,  m  the 
sh^  sounds  of  instruments,  the  waves  of  condensation  are 
irregular,  unequal,  non-isochronous.  One  might  almost 
affirm  that  there  are  from  this  point  of  view,  discordant 
sounds  of  an  absolute  form.  Here  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question  of  the  pitch  :  it  is  a  plate  which  shows  the  bad 
sounds  of  the  voice — sounds  that  are  not  clear  and  sharp. 
With  a  little  attention  one  may  perceive,  sometimes,  two  and 
even  three  secondary  vibrations  combineid  with  the  principal 
wave. 

"  The  almost  indefinite  &cility  of  separation  of  the  molecules 
of  the  semi-fluid  film  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  inves- 
tigations, and  to  obtain  with  case  the  trace  of  the  most  subtle 
and  dehcato  movements,  other  than  the  sonorous  movements — 
the  movements,  for  exam^  t£  the  pendulum,  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  of  the  vibrataoiu  due  to  elasticity,  or  to  tonion. 
As  a  Bpeamen  of  this  kind  of  study,  the  field  cf  which  appears 
to  me  sufficiently  eztoisive,  I  show  tiie  trace  of  a  movement 
singular  in  ph^cs ;  that  of  a  steel  teetotum  which  slowly 
descends  an  inclined  plane  balandng  itfldf  on  its  axis.  Hie 
number  of  its  revolutions  and  themovemrait  of  Uluralaon  are 
clearly  marked.  The  attempts  of  produdng  the  autographs 
of  difiierent  explosions  and  quick  noises,  prove  that  it  is  easy 
to  appreciate  and  measure,  by  this  means,  their  socceMum, 
their  character,  and  their  relative  intensities. 

"  Here  is,  then,  a  perfectly  new  graphic  art  which  springs 
from  physics,  physiology,  and  mechanics.  I  shall,  I  hope, 
be  excused  from  replying  to  the  commonplace  objection, 
'  What  is  the  use  of  it  f ' — always  ready  to  salute  a  budding 
invention.  It  is,  however,  a  question  that  I  foresee,  and  to 
which  I  desire  to  respond  with  distinctness  before  I  finish. 
Are  you  in  a  position,  they  will  say  to  me,  to  give,  without 
costlj  apparatus,  without  fresh  essays,  a  natural  stenc^raph, 
ea|)ablc  <n  ioimediatc  translation,  of  a  speech  ?  No.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  tlie  tracing  of  the  words,  which  I  pos- 
sesB  at  this  moment,  besides  being  ineom^et&j^^but  tiie : 
lysis  of  the  elements  of  the  ej^en  vgi^ 
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expreaaion  of  matbematidanB,  a  function  of  the  tone,  intenmty, 
and  the  pitch.  It  is  not,  then,  a  tme  synthesis  of  the  Tord, 
nor,  with  greater  reason,  a  purely  conventional  sign,  like 
-writing,  which  baa,  let  us  remember,  no  phenomenal  r^ty. 
This  synthesiB,  nevertheless,  I  believe  possible,  and  I  propose 
to  attempt  it.  But  great  obscurity  still  weighs  on  me  his- 
tory of  t^e  articulatea  voice ;  when  we  know  precisely  what 
it  is,  after  a  complete  study  of  each  of  its  elements  by  our 
processes,  we  shall  transform,  bf  mechanical  meanss  the 
tracing  of  the  words  into  a  suggobiqu  of  signs.  I  shall  pre- 
fer, at  this  moment,  to  proceed  firom  the  ma^  to  the  oom- 
poond,  and  to  realise  the  stenognphj  of  dngmg  and  instru- 
ments, which  will  be  ea«y,  with  a  motive  power  of  a  uniform 
movement.  I  solicit  the  advice  of  men  competent  to  aamst 
me  in  preparing  a  more  sensitive  membrane,  less  hygroscopic, 
moreapproadung  to  the  pl^aological  membrsdiee,  uian  thase 
used  in  commerce;  fiv,  as  you  are  aware,  commerce  does  not 
keep  rea^  prepared  tlie  materials  indispensable  to  nnfore- 
seoi  ap|iliration0.  I  shall  very  willingly  profit,  also,  by  the 
suggestions  of  practical  men  as  regards  ibe  question  ot  rein- 
forcement of  the  sound  which  presenls  itsen,  as  a  necessity, 
in  the  autography  of  spoken  words. 

"  There  are,  I  have  no  intention  of  concealing  it,  numerouB 
precedents  in  the  career  on  which  I  have  entered.  I  could 
not,  without  too  many  digressions,  trace  a  historical 
summary.  I  shall  content  myself  with  citing  the  names  of 
Fdix  Savart,  Jean  Miiller,  MM.  Duhame),  Arthur  Morin, 
Fouilletj  Wertheim,  and  Lissajous.  Will  these  imperfect 
enays  I  have  produced,  procure  my  pardon  for  having 
dared  to  enter  upon  the  ground  trodden  by  such  masters? 
I  hope  BO,  for  I  nave  alrndj  advanced  much  &rther  than 
they,  perhaps,  would  have  dared  to  prophecy." 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  at  this  moment, 
U.  Leon  Scott,  aided  by  the  thetveUcal  and  practical  abili^ 
of  M.  Rudolphe  Ecenig,  has  just  manuiactnred  a  new 
apparatus  which  r^fisten  with  the  greatest  clearness  the , 
TitoatioDB  of  a  diapason  even  if  they  be  of  the  number  of  a 
thousand  a  second.  The  regiatratioii  on  lines  widely  sepa^ 
rated  continues  during  twenty-four  seconds ;  and  the  appa- 
ratus 1b  in  relation  with  one  of  M.  Redier's  chronometers, 
which  divides  this  interval  of  twenty-four  seconds  into  four 
intervals  of  six  seconds  each.  We  may,  then,  by  a  single 
experiment,  count  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  given 
diapason,  and  make  by  simple  tentatives  that  this  number 
shall  be  rigorously  equal  to  a  given  numbo-:  870  for 
example.  The  problem  of  the  diapasons  and  standard  instru- 
ments, {ffoposed  by  the  Ministtoial  decision  of  the  let  of 
February,  {859,  finds  thus  its  easy  and  complete  solution, 
and  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  this  solution  should  not  be 
immediately  adqpted. 

We  have  also  seen  the  jdates  of  which  M.  Scott  speaks 
in  his  note—the  traooy  of  SLmj^  soonda,  compound  sounds, 
chords  of  a  prayer  recited,  a  phrase  dedaimed,  vibmt<H7 
and  gyratory  movements  of  bodies  animated,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  movement  of  tranflmiagion  and  rotation,  &c., 
and  we  have  found  them  tznly  surmising.  We  desired  that 
they  should  be  seen  by  Professor  Wheatatone,  who  has  him- 
self  done  so  much  that  lb  interesting  in  acoustics,  and,  like 
us,  he  found  theee  essays  of  great  promise  for  the  future. 
He  even  undertook  to  bring  the  matter  b^ore  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  confidence 
that  we  initaate  oar  readers  in  the  knowledge  o£  this  advance 
in  the  path  of  ^ngnsB.  F.  Moigno. 


GOLD  TONIKG  PROCESS. 

BT  X.  LB  aUT. 

t  HAVE  learnt  that  since  the  publication  of  my  process  of 
fixing  positive  proofii  by  chloride  of  lime  and  neutral  dd<mde 
of  gdd,  many  jwrsons  have  employed  the  process  without 
obtaining  as  satisfactory  results  as  those  I  ODtained  myself. 
This  has  arisen,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  fixHU  want  of 
habit,  ande^ierience  of  the  fixrce  of  the  bath  Iluve  BU^IGsted, 


which,  acting  reary  energetically,  does  not  allow  of  the  action 
being  follow^  without  constant  attention,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  seize  the  exact  moment  when  the 
proofoughttobewithdrawnfinmthebath.  By  employing  the 
following  formula  the  progresB  of  the  operation  will  be  much 
slower,  and,  consequently,  more  enKf  to  follow : — 

Distilled  water   ...  2,000  partiL 

Chloride  of  lime    1  „ 

Chloridflofgold    1  „ 

Chloride  of  ■odium ...    1  „ 

The  proof  may  remain  in  this  bath  fiw  half  an  lumr  vith- 
out  detriment ;  the  toning  ptooeedii^  so  sknrb^  it  Is  eaqr  to 
arrest  it  at  the  moment  it  has  acquired  tiie  deaiied  deptli. 

I  would  observe  that  a  bath  of  two  litres,  or  quarts,  con- 
taining only  a  very  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  gold,  can  • 
only  beeffiaunooB  ia  the  case  of  about  a  score  of  pioofii  d  the 
sizeofaqoarterof  asheet;  after  toning  th^,  it  is  advisee  to 
restore  the  eneivy  of  the  bath  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
the  solution  of  ^oride  of  gold,  and  a  little  pinch  of  chloride 
of  lime.  But,  nntU  the  operator  has  gained  considerable 
etperience,  it  is  better  to  prepare  a  new  ^th  altogether  after 
toning  the  number  of  proofe  mentioned.  The  recddaes  may  be 
put  aside,  and  the  gold  extracted  by  means  of  sulphate 
iron.  The  permanency  of  a  proof  toned  in  this  bath  is  very 
great,  and  its  whites  strikingly  clear ;  the  gold  is  deposited 
on  the  reduced  silver  which  forms  its  blacks,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  coloured  organic  matter  of  the  praer  is  restored  to 
a  white,  by  the  well-known  actim  of  the  chkmdeof  lime. 

One  ot  tiie  chief  eansee  <tf  its  permaneney,  alitk  is  the  oom- 
plete  abaesMse  of  free  nitrate  <n  silvar  in  the  ntncB  of  the 
paper.  In  fiwt,whai  a  sheet  of  paper  obtaining  free  nitnte 
of  silver  is  pat  in  a  hyposulphite  (tf  soda  bath,  tiiic  nitrate 
decomposes  the  bath  by  givi^  birth,  in  thesabrtaneeandon 
the  siu£u»  of  the  sheet,  to  solphur,  and  to  a  sulphide  oi 
silver,  whi<^  subsequent  washings  in  water  cannot  remove 
&om  the  proof,  and  which  are  an  ultimate  cause  of  change. 

By  Bumnitting  tiie  proof  to  the  action  of  the  chknide  oi 
lime,  previous  to  fixing,  all  the  free  nitrate  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver,  which,  being  completely  soluble  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  can  be  entirely  removed  from  the  poof  by  a 
suitable  ex|)osure  to  its  action ;  only,  as  the  qaantaty  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proof  is  somewhat  conspicuous  in 
reducing  the  chloride  of  nme  bath  to  such  a  very  weak  pro- 
portion,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  after  two  or  uiree 
proois  it  would  all  be  decomposed,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
I  am  obliged  to  add  chloride  to  the  bath,  inert  as  regards  the 
toning  actum ;  this  is  chk»ide  of  sodium,  to  fumish  an 
element  to  the  decompodtamof  the  free  nitnite  of  silverinto 
chkoide. 

Ia  onnparinff  ihe  inroo&  obtained  by  my  prooeaB  with 
those  obtamed  by  the  old  method,  I  nnut  tdl  you  that  Hiw 
were  taken  on  paper  prepared  several  days  previoady,  and 
discoloured ;  in  the  old  process  this  discoloration  is  evident, 
but  in  mine  the  tones  are  fresh,  and  the  paper  white.  I 
would  also  observe  that  one  great  advantage  of  the  new  pro- 
cess is  to  enable  it  to  be  perceived,  direct^  it  is  dry,  if  the 
proof  has  been  thoroughly  deprived  oS  ite  chloride  of  silver. 

In  cases  where  it  remains  in  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  tlds 
chloridewill  blacken  immediate^,  and  berendend evident  by 
transmitted  light  in  the  form  of  black  spots. 

To  know,  in  a  mathematical  okanner,  the  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  proof  in  the  hypoaalphite  of  soda  ba^  for 
all  the  chloride  to  be  remove^  the  fidlowing  coqnriment 
must  be  employed : — 

Put  in  two  test  tubes  a  like  quantity  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (500  parts  of  solution  for  example) ;  then  take 
one  part  of  dried  chkoide  a£  silver,  uid  one  part  of 
iodide  of  silver,  and  these  two  products  must  be  pat,  at  the 
same  numunt,  in  each  of  the  two  tabes,  and  the  exact  tune 
noted  on  a  watch.  The  iodide  requires  a  longa  time  to 
disBolTe,  the  di^rence  vaiying  acorading  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  the  difierence  between  the  soIoUhfy  maab  be  noted. 
This  known,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  prmimd  with  tiw  iodide  of 
Bilker,  with  the  same  proportion  of  ao^^lmwdhht  as  the 
D^itized  by  ^^jsDXDwTC 
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cUoride  found  in  tbe  flame  paper,  prepared  for  the  time  of 
ordinary  poMtive  proofe.  Wlien  this  paper  is  dry  it  is  placed 
in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  the  exact  time  being  mariied 
by  a  watch. 

As  the  iodide  of  silTer  is  yellow,  ihe  moment  when  it  has 
entirely  (Ksappeared  frran  the  jKper  can  ea«ly  be  seen ;  and 
the  exact  time  having  been  ascertained,  the  proportionate 
time  to  allow  tite  corresponding  chloride  paper  to  mudn  in 
may  be  calculated  from  the  first  experiment. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  second  experiment  is  necee- 
Bary,  for  the  confinemait  of  the  predfdtatea  in  the  odOa  <^ 
the  paper  must  neceaBarily  diange  the  soluble  action  of  the 
hyposolphite  of  soda  on  tiie  aalta  to  be  diawlTed. 

I  giro  this  method  of  afloertaining  the  soMit  time  neoesaary 
fbr  Temaring  all  ihe  eUoride  of  tdlTer  from  a  proof,  beoanse, 
when  the  euct  moment  is  adzed,  the  proof  hjw  a  hriUianCT' 
and  vigour  yrMdi  it  cannot  have  when  it  has  been  eoceedea. 
The  other  operations  aie  the  same  as  those  described  at  page 
253,  vol.  i,,    the  "  Photoobaphic  News." 


COMPAEATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  DKY 
PBOCESSES. 

BT  W.  L. 

How  invaluable,  to  many  of  your  amateur  readers,  would  be 
a  ftithftd  report  of  a  committee  (rfpraetieal  and  mtreftuSeed 
photograph^^  on  tiie  comparative  merita  of  the  cu^  preaer- 
vative  proceeses,  which  far  the  last  few  months,  amidst  con- 
flicting statements,  have  been  stri^ng  for  aiqiremacy. 

This  eirareBoon  nas,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  echoed  its 
ottorance  from  every  nook  of  the  countiy  where  the  camera 
has  found  it»  way,  and  indicates  a  desideratum  which,  no 
doubt,  many  of  your  read^  could  sn[^y. 

Allow  me,  then,  by  one  or  two  obeorations  on  an  article 
of  great  interest,  by  Mr.  Draffin,  contained  in  your  publica- 
tion of  t^e  8th  inst.,  to  endeavoiir  to  contribute  a  few  facts 
resulting  firom  my  own  erperiraenta,  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  FotheiTgill's  woceaB  compared  with  Taupenot's 
and  Dr.  Hill  Norrifis's.  With'  each  of  these  proceBSes  I  have 
worked  largely  and  Buccessfully,  and  can  fully  apwedate 
their  value.  But  my  decided  preference  is  acojrdea  to  the 
former,  for  I  have  found  it  folly  equal  to  the  lattar  in  keep- 


directly 

second  sentence  of  hia  oommmuoatiai. 

Which  of  these  conflioting  statementa,  then,  ia  to  be  cre- 
dited? I  have  aa  Ettle  dom  of  your  comBpondent^  Teia- 
dt7,  as  I  have  of  my  own. 

Both  of  us,  nnqueatumablj,  are  at&ting  what,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  we  can  jvove  to  others  and  to  eiuk  oAer  as 
a  fact — and  "  facts  are  stubborn  thin^  **  from  whatever 
pomt  of  view  w6  examine  them.  • 

Here  Hea  iba  Motion  of  the  difficulty — ^in  this  direction 
most  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  (uscrepancy,  viz.,  the 
extent  of  the  VKuihing  on  the  removal  of  the  plate  from  the 
bath,  t.e.,  the  amount  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  len  on  the 
plate  when  the  albumen  was  poured  on .  I  insist  on  this  point 
^e  more  eapecially,  because,  although  the  character  of  the 
collodion,  and  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath,  of  course, 
affect  the  senml^ty  of  we  plate,  X  osBume  that  your  corre- 
spondent employed  in  his  comparative  experiments  the 
same  collodion,  and  did  not  excite  &e  FoikergUl  plates  m  the 
acidulated  Taupenot  bath. 

'When  I  Ixied  my  fint  experiments  witii  the  ^ooeaa  in 
qtuBtian,  I  fidknred  the  dizecjaoBS  <^  ita  diiooTerer  as  con- 
tained in  its  announcement  in  tike  Snune*— which  were 
indej&iffe,  and  therefore  defective.  We  were  told  wa^j  to 
wwA  Ae  piate.  My  conclusion,  thmfim,  was,  tiliat  the 
olgect  of  the  washing,  as  in  other  dry  processes,  was  to  lid 
the  sensitised  film  of  the  free  nitrate,  instead  of  leaving 
sodSdent  imprisoned  amidst  the  molecales  of  the  collodion 
to  fonn  the  albuminate  of  nlver  (with  probaUy  a  slight 


ezcesB  of  silver),  which  oonstitntea  the  peculiar  and  valu- 
able feature  of  this  process.  From  this  cuise,  the  first 
plates  I  prepared  required  about  douUe  the  exposure  of 
the  collodio-albumen,  and  even  then  the  im|«CBBion  was 
&int  and  wortbless. 

If  your  ccMTeepondent  would  en^tloy  a  nm-coiltractile 
coUodiw  (iriiich,  although  by  no  means  easential,  is,  I  think, 
ntefenUa) — excite  his  {date  in  an  ordtnory  ntgative  bath-r- 
draiu  doeely  on  its  remoral ;  then  imnene  it  in  a  second 
nitoate  bath,  containing  two  eraina  of  ailver  to  the  ounce, 
rainng  it  up  and  down  until  wl  ^ypeanuMM  t£  greaaineas  is 
removed;  aod  thai  dose  it,  after  draining  for  a  minute 
and  a  half,  widk  albomoi,  as  generaUy  directed  by  the 
advooatea  of  thia  process,  I  ai^>rehend  he  will  aee  reason 
to  change  his  c^snkm  of  its  "otter  iMelMsnesB  for  taking 
interiors." 

I  cannot  absc^tely  say  that  I  have  taken  better  pictares 
by  thw  process  than  by  either  Taupeaot's  Dr.  licnrisB'B, 
for  I  can  oono<ave  notAtn^  to  be  vxtnting  tn  a  picture  obtained 
hy  either  the  coUodio-aB>ume?U9ed  or  gelatinised  plates  uAen  well 
manyntlated ;  but,  in  my  hands,  this  process  exhibite  greater 
sensitiveaeeB  than  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sunate 
and  a  half  to  two  minidxB. 

Should  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Draffin,  wish  to  com- 
municate vrith  me,  or  to  inquire  into  any  pardcalarB  which 
he  may  conceive  to  be  omitted  in  this  article  yon  have  my 
fall  permisBum  to  band  him  my  addien. 


SACCHAKO-SULPHATE  OF  THE  PROTOXH)E 
OF  IRON  AS  A  DEVELOPING  AGENT. 

nT  MS.  HXJQH  ROBBKT  BtXMP. 

Hating,  in  common  with  all  photographers,  eqtorienoed  the 
great  difficulty,  if  not  impoesiMlity,  of  preaerring  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  from  fiirther  oxidation,  and  thus  losing  its 
value  as  a  reducing  agent,  I  was  induced  some  lime  since  to 
make  trial  of  the  saccharo-protoBulpbate  of  the  same  metij, 
and,  I  may  add,  with  the  best  results.  The  saccbaro-solphate 
of  ^e  protoxide  of  iron  crystalliaeB  in  most  splendid  pale 
green  rhombic  priams,  in  stoppered  bottles  remams  unaltered 
for  many  months,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution 
keeping  unoridiBed  for  a  comdderable  time.  These  pro- 
perties render  it  an  admirable  substitnte  for  the  conunon 
protoeulfdiate.  It  answers  equally  well  for  a  native  or  a 
positive  developer,  and,  I  &ncy,  has  lem  tendency  to  stain 
or  fog  the  plate  than  the  old  protoral[^te ;  at  the  same 
time  produomg  a  draser  and  mm  vigwoas  pietnre. 


Fob  this  purpose  we  (o^r  the  so  -  called  "  Photo- 
graphic Water  Colours,"  made  by  different  colour  manu- 
fitcturers.  Hioee  are  best  which  contain  rather  more 
gum  than  usual,  which,  of  course,  renders  them  more 
tran^Muent,  and  oonsequoitty  more  snitable  for  this  pnr< 
pose. 

Sable  brushes  will  be  found  to  work  beat,  always  observ- 
ing, that  the  \ax^  the  brush  you  can  manage  to  manipulate 
with,  the  freer  will  be  the  work. 

There  is  an  article  also  sold  by  the  colour  makers,  called 
"  Water  Colour  Medium,"  which  will  be  found  capable  of 
preserving  trausporency  throngboui  a  poture,  andeqieci- 
ally  in  ^e  ahadows.  In  the  absence  of  th^  however, 
m^e  a  gum  to  work  with  of  qnarter.ounce  gum  atalnc, 
teaspoonfol  of  whisky,  lump  sugar  about  mxe  of  a  filbert, 
and  two  ounces  hot  water ;  when  dissolved,  filter  through 
muslin  (the  greateat  deanliness  being  necessary),  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  use. 

The  only  other  BUterial  to  be  mentioned  is,  the  "burn- 
isher,*' an  instrument  conastang  of  an  a^ate^r-set.  in  la^ 
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mahogany  handle,  to  enable  the  hand  to  grasp  it  firmly ; 
best  form  for  which  ia  the  following. 

'the  use  and  purpose  of  uiis  instroment  is  to 
render  the  sorface  of  the  |diotc«raph  hard  and 
smooth,  by  mbbing  on  the  hack  of  the  piotoxe, 
with  great  prenure,  whilst  the  front  is  laid  npon 
a  flat  ineoe  of  AjciE:  plate  glass,  and,  without 
which,  no  artist  can  make  his  jdctare  look  any- 
thing hut  nni£^. 

It  is  strange  that,  in  most  works  at  present 
published  on  this  sutnect,  the  bitrniaher  and  ^^ass 
plate  are  omitted,  and  no  reference  made  th^^to, 
when  th^  are  used  by  every  photographic  colorist 
upon  paper,  of  any  note,  in  London,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impoBsible  to  work  well 
upon  paper  unless  the  surface  were  constantly  kept  hard  and 
smooui. 

A  photograph,  in  printing  and  toning,  may  be  made  of 
different  colours ;  that  most  convenient  for  painting  is  eome- 
thing  between  a  cool  grey  and  bright  chocolate,  inclining  to 
the  former— having  &  highest  lights  upon  the  flesh,  aa 
nearly  white  as  poesible — mmding  not  to  mtve  any  oreases 
or  cracks  in  it,  as  then  the  colour  would  run  in,  making  a 
P^paUe  line. 

Yoa  will  also  require  a  copy  wnnething  darker,  to  be  used 
as  a  ffoide  during  the  prc^fress  of  the  jn^are,  that  you  may 
not  &part  too  mnch  from  the  likeneas. 

COLOUH3  AND  THEIB  COMBINATIONS. 

In  the  following  we  have  only  named  such  colours  as  will 
be  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work, 

TJ'Atre.—Clrinese  white  is  unchangeable,  being  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  but,  being  slightly  transparent,  is  not  bo  good  for 
giving  bright  points  as  permanent  white. 

Crimson  lake. — A  generalljr  useftd  colour — the  most 
transparent  red  known ;  entenng  kindly  into  all  tints  con- 
nected with  purple,  lilac,  &c.  (>imsQn  lake,  thinned  with 
water,  makes  pink  as  well  as  any  colour. 

VermSion. — Chinese  rermilion  is  brightest.  This  colour, 
with  lake  in  half  tints,  is  good  for  military  coats,  &c. 

Carmine. — Thepurest,  brightest,  and  most  intense  crimson 
known ;  may  be  deepened  b^  glaziug  with  lake. 

Indian  yeUota  is  the  brightest  transparent  yellow  we 
possess,  therefore  most  necesBioy  in  painting  photographs ; 
it  also,  with  Soman  ochre,  represents  gold,  shgbtly  washed 
on,  well  enough  for  tinted  pictures. 

Chrome. — ^There  are  sevCTol  degrees  of  chrome.  They  are 
useful  as  body  colours  in  pointing  the  light  parts  of  yellow 
drapery  in  gold  lace,  &c. 

Gall  stone. — A  strong  yellow — transparent — suitable  for 
sallow  (^mplexionB,  such  as  many  old  people's,  whose  colour 
is  principally  made  up  of  warm  yellow  in  the  lights,  and 
purply  greys ;  also  useful  for  glazing  drai>eries,  which,  in 
good  photographs,  want  nothing  more  than  a  transparent 
wash. 

King's  yellow.— Veei  for  Inight  light  touches  on  gold,  &c. 

Burnt  nenna. — ^Very  rich  yulow  brown,  inclining  to  red, 
used,  with  lake,  in  the  caniati(»ia  of  warm  compIexuHis. 

Raw  sienna. — ^A  rich  transparent  yellow,  useful,  with 
lake  or  vermiUon,  to  warm  up  the  flesh  tints. 

Pnusian  blue. — The  deepest,  most  txanspaioit  blue  known. 

Antwerp  bbte. — ^A  delioate  transparent  blue,  used  in  flesh 
greys. 

French  blue. — A  bright  opaque  blue,  equal  in  effect 
almost  to  ultramarine     day,  but  looks  black  by  gaslight. 

Cobalt. — light  bright  opaque  blue,  used  with  Qte  in 
almost  every  pearly  grey  tint  throughout  a  ticad. 

Indigo  is  a  deep  grey  blue,  more  suitable  for  backgrounds. 

Ultramarine. — Extremely  brilliant  opaque,  useful  for  the 
fights  in  blue  silks,  satins,  &c. ;  too  heavjr  for  flesh. 

Ivory  black. — Used  with  white  for  the  hghts  in  blaok  cloth. 

Lamp  black. — With  lake,  for  intense  shadows  in  cloth. 

2>reatral  tint. — ^A  pQipIyslaty  colour— dark  grey — used  for 
deepening  cool  backgrounds,  scmi-toan^iarcnt. 


Vandyke  brown. — ^A  fine  chaste  brown  used  for  back-- 
grounds. 

Madder  brown. — Us^ul  for  deepening  the  shadows  of 
fleeh. 

A  brown  of  genenl  ap^ca4jioii  ia  to  be  made  of  bumt 
sienna  and  Uo^ ;  may.be  varied  and  made  either  warmer 
with  mcse  sienna,  or  eocHee  with  more  Uadc. 

St^  green  is  suitable  for  painting  backgronnda  of  an  oUve 
colour ;  which  it  reycecnts  added  to  pan  brown  in  Tarioos 
degrees. 

Emerald  green — an  opaque  bright  cotour — may  be  used  as 
a  body  colour  for  the  bghts  of  silk  and  jewels,  to  be  glazed 
over  with  a  .tranqiarent  rareen  made  of  Frowan  bine  and 
raw  sienna,  when  a  rich  e&ect  ia  produced. 

Purple  is  made  of  blue  and  crimson  lake ;  the  royal  purple 
being  nearly  all  lake. 

Oniir^.— ^]!rimson  lake  and  Indian  yellow, 
{To  be  coaftMMd.) 


Caseinb. — ^The  curd  or  coagnlable  portion  of  mUk.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  be  used  in  photography,  and  sererot 
papm  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  our  first  volume.  It 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : — ^Take  white  cheese  and  beat  it 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  such  a  way  that  after 
a  contact  of  several  hours  there  shall  be  a  little  cheese  in 
excess.  Filter,  and  pour  into  the  solution  some  lime  water, 
when  there  will  be  produced  an  abundontprecipitate  con- 
sisting of  almost  pure  caseate  of  lime.  Filter  through,  a 
cloth,  well  wash,  and  allow  to  dry  spontanconely.  When 
caseino  is  required,  take  a  small  quantity  of  this  caseate  of 
lime  and  add  it  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  such  propor- 
tions that  a  little  of  the  salt  shall  remain  undissolved ;  filter, 
and  wash  the  preci|atated  caseine  with  care.  It  will  be 
fonnd  convenient  to  preaerve  it  in  the  fDiin  of  caseate  of 
lime,  and  only  convert  Uus  into  casdne  in  small  qnantitieR 
as  required  for  use,  as  the  body  itself  soon  patrifles. 

Catalysottpe. — A  natne  given  by  Dr.  Woods  to'  a  pro- 
cess discovered  by  him.  Paper  is  first  jatwred  with  erwnp 
of  iodide  of  iron,  and  then,  when  dry,  with  nitrate  of  surer. 
After  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  jucture  gradually 
developea  itself.  The  process  is  of  interest  owing  to  the 
carious  phenomenon  which  it  preseuta  of  the  mctare 
gradually  developing  itself;  bat  it  has  not  been  hillierto 
much  employed  m  practice. 

Catalysis. — ^This  term  was  proposed  by  Berzeliua  to  be 
applied  to  that  modification  of  the  force  of  chemical  ^^ty, 
by  virtue  of  which,  he  says: — '*  Certain  bodies  exert  by  their 
contact  with  others  such  an  influence  upon  these  bodies  that 
chemical  action  is  excited,  compounds  are  destroyed,  or  new 
ones  formed,  although  ^he  substance  by  which  these  actions 
are  induced  does  not  take  the  slightest  part  in  theee 
changes."  The  whole  doctxine  of  catalysis,  orar^Mn  bg  con- 
tact^  IS,  however,  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  pectuiar  effects  ascribed  to  it  may 
eventually  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to  the 
theory  of  a  new  force.  The  immediate  decomposition  of 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  if  placed  in  a  dirty  vesael,  while  the 
same  mixture  would  keep  for  hours  in  a  clean  vessel,  is  & 
familiar  illustration  of  catalysis ;  the  impurities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dirty  vessel  exert  a  catalytic  action  on  the  gallo- 
nitrate  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  whole  rapidly  decomposes. 

Caustic. — In  chemistry  a  body  that  eiercifles  a  corroding: 
or  solvent  action  on  substances,  principally  the  skin,  ia 
called  by  this  name — thus,  strong  Bulpnnric  acid,  potaasa, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  said  to  possess  caustic  propertaes. 
The  term  is  also  usually  applied  to  signify  an  alkali  or 
alkaline  earth  uncombined  with  carbonic  or  other  acid,  e.g., 
caustic  potasea,  caustic  baryta,  &c.  Lunar  Caustic  is  tlie 
ohl  name  fw  nitrate  of  suror,  when  fused  and  cost  into 
sticks  for  surgical  use.  . 
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•  Centiorade — having  a  hnndred  d^;reee.  The  term 
centigrade  acak  ia  osaallj  applied  to  the  contiaental  Diethoda 
of  giaduattDg  thermometers,  in  which  the  number  of  degrees 
betTeeu  the  freering  and  bcnling  jxnntB  of  -water  is  dinded 
into  100  decrees — the  bt^ing  point  beii^  100^,  and  the 
fteeang  point  0".  The  foUovine  table,  of  umilar  tempera- 
tnres,  on  tiotli  the  centigrade  ana  Fahrenhat  acalca,  will  be 
fiHind  luefiil.  They  are  taken  at  erery  fifUi  depee  on  the 
centigrade  scale  in  cader  to  wvmi  fhtctioiu : — 


Cent.     Fahr.   I   Cent  Fohr. 


35  equil  to  95 


70  equal  tolaS 


41 

40 

„      104  1 

75 

„  U7 

50 

45 

„  US 

8U 

„  17G 

59 

61) 

,,      122  1 

85 

„  1«5 

t>8 

55 

„     131  ; 

90 

„  194 

77 

fill 

140 

95 

203 

86 

66 

H      1*8  . 

100 

„  212 

The  centigrade  scale  ia  generally  used  in  France,  and 
Tery  fret^nentlj  in  Englara,  especially  in  scientiflc  re- 
Bearches. 

Centimetre. — A  French  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
0.894  inches ;  10  centimetres,  therefOTe,  are  nearly  equal  to 
4  inchw,  aad  100  centimetres,  or  1  metre,  are  equal  to  about 
39^  inches.  The  cufiic  centimetre  is  frequeotly  employed  as 
a  measure  of  capacity;  it  is  equal  to  17  minims ;  100  cubic 
centimetres  aboat  equal  Si  fltud  ounces ;  and  1,000  cubic 
centimetres,  or  1  Utre,  equals  3fi^  fluid  ounces. 

(To  be  coaltuued.) 


KECATI%'E  PROCESS  OF  PRISTIXG. 

Q.  May  not  positive  photographs  be  obtained  by  a  negative 
process? 

A.  They  may,  and  with  very  good  effect. 

Q.  When  is  the  negative  process  most  osefiil  ? 

A.  In  the  dull  winter  months,  as  the  chemical  action  of 
the  light  on  the  cUnide  of  silver  is  then  a  very  slow  and 
tedious  process. 

Q.  How  is  the  negative  {vocess  conducted? 

A,  By  exposing  for  a  short  time  the  senative  paper  under 
a  native  photograph  to  the  action  of  light,  and  by  deve- 
loping by  a  subsequent  process  the  latent  im^  tiins 
c^tained. 

Q.  W'liat  is  the  heet  method  of  preparing  uie  iodised  pap«r 
fbr  tbe  latent  image 't 

A,  A  vary  good  iodised  paper  may  be  thus  prepared: 
make  the  fouowing  toluticHi  :— 

Iodide  oipotasslom    10  grains. 

yifater    1  ounce. 

Float  tiie  papa  on  the  solution,  and  dry  in  tte  usual  way. 
Senutise  the  paper  in  a  both  of— 

Nitrate  of  lUver    80  grsiiw. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    80  minims. 

DUtilled  water   1  ounce. 

Three  minutes'  contact  with  tiiis  solution  will  be  amply 
aoi&cient. 

Q,  How  is  the  paper  so  prepared  to  be  used  ?  _ 
A.  By  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  the 
printing  frame,  and  by  e^qKiung  it  to  the  action  of  light. 
Q.  Hov  long  should  tiie  paper  be  eqiOBed  to  the  action  of 

light?  „     „  . 

A.  For  a  linr  seconds  f'fadf  a  minute  18  generally  safficient, 

but  this  depends  on  the  intensity  of  tlie  Hght.   The  exposure 

Imb  lasted  long  enough  when  a  c^nge  is  observed  to  take 

place  in  tiie  cmaar  of  tiie  margin  of  the  jffepared  papa. 

Q.  How  is  the  image  devel^ied? 

A.  By  meaoB  of  a  saturated  solution  of  galUo  acid  nqddly 
brudied  over  the  Box&ce. 

Q.  b  the  process  always  fsoodncted  in  the  same  way? 


A.  Certainly  not ;  several  plans  have  been  suggested  and 
are  adopted  by  different  photographers  with  more  or  less 
success.  M.  Vigier,  Le  Gray,  Niepce  de  St.  A''ictor,  in 
France,  &r  W.  Newton,  and  many  others  in  England,  have 
directed  ilidr  Attention  to  this  process,  and  in  .  some  par- 
ticulars their  fbrmnlss  di&r. 

Q.  Describe  the  process  oi  M.  Vigier  ? 

A.  The  iodised  paper  is  prepared  in  a  solution  composed 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water,  and  iodide  of  potassium 
in  distilled  water,  mixed  together,  and  the  precipitate  dis- 
solved in  an  excesses  the  iodide  of  potassium.  After  receiTing 
a  coating  of  this  compound  solution,  Ihe  papws  are  im- 
mersed in  clear  water  for  twelve  or  sometimes  twenty-four 
hours ;  they  are  then  dried,  and  the  surface  so  prepared 
preaente  a  slight  yellow  tint,  very  pide  in  colour,  but  equal 
in  aU  parts.   The  papers  are  sensitised  in  a  solution  of— 

llbtilled  water    250  parts. 

Aceto-nitrate  of  ailver   5  psrtn. 

The  oceto-nitrate  of  sUveT  is  thus  loepared : — 

Nitrate  of  silver   10  parts. 

Acetic  acid    20  parts. 

Distilled  water    100  put^. 

The  papers  are  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  for  two  or 
three  minutes;  they  are  then  partiallv  dried  on  blotting 
paper  and  exposed,  as  before  stated,  to  the  action  of  light  in 
the  lo-inting  frame.  The  latent  image  is  devel(H»ed  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  «tUie  aeid,  to  which  is  added  a  few 
drops  of  aceto-nttrate  w  silver ;  tluB  solution  being  placed  in 
a  basin,  the  paper  is  floated  on  its  surface,  imd  the  image, 
when  sufiiciently  developed,  is  washed  first  in  abath  of  hypo, 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  aflcrwBrda  in  a  bath  of  clear  water. 
Pictures  so  obtained  are  generally  very  effisctire. 
Q.  Describe  M.  Le  6n^^  process? 
A.  Uis  process  con^s  in  nud^ng  the  paper  float  on  a 
solution  of— 

Kice  water    1000  parts. 

Siii^r  of  milt:    45  partR. 

Iodide  of  ammnniiun    20  pam. 

It  is  sensitised  in  a  bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  immediately 
drial  between  leaves  of  blotting  paper,  and  exposed  in  th[e 

Printing  frame  under  the  n(»tative.  The  image  is  developed 
y  a  saturated  solution  of  gEillic  acid,  and  when  all  the  details 
are  visible,  a  red  or  black  tone  is  given  to  the  proof  by  the 
a^mUcatiou  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  washed  in  a 
scuntion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  contAining  a  very  small 
portion  of  chKwide  of  gold. 

Q.  Describe  M.  Ni&pce  de  St.  Victor's  process  ? 
A.  The  paper  employed  in  this  process  is  not  submitted  to 
any  previous  preparation ;  it  retains  its  chemical  activity 
for  several  days,  out  mosji  be  used  with  groat  care.  Hie 
paper  is  floated  on  a  bath  ofnitrate  of  nzaniom  ccmposed  of— 

Xitrate  of  nraniton    20  parts. 

Water    100  parts. 

After  some  minutes,  it  is  taken  from  the  bath  and  dried  in  a 
dark  room.  The  p(q)er  is  then  laid  adde  for  future  use. 
Tar  printing,  the  paper,  prepared  as  already  stated,  is  placed 
imder  the  natives  and  exposed  to  the  light  for  ten  nunutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  latent  image  thus  obtained  is 
developed  first  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  sQver,  in  which  the 
image  rapidly  appears ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  fully  developed  in 
thirty  or  forty  seconds.  The  paper  is  then  wauied  in  several 
successive  baths  of  pure  water,  and  is  fixed  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  gold.  A  lath  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  but  when  this  is  employed  it  is 
necessary  that  the  paper  should  be  exposed  for  a  much  k>ngn 
period  to  the  action  of  hght,  during  teleprinting  ^Httcess. 

Q.  Describe  Sir  Sv,  l^wton's  process. 

^.  In  this  process  bromide  of  potassium  or  calcium  is  used 
in  place  of  the  CHrdinary  iodide  of  potassium,  as  it  is  said  to 
yield  a  better  tint,  and  to  give  greater  purity  to  the  white 
parts  of  the  pctare.  Take  <^ 

ftoinide  of  calcium    10  gniaa. 

Gallic  acid   5  grains. 
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A  BtnaU  peee  of  camphor  ehould  be  soaked  in  the  water 
for  twelve  koais  to  obtam  a  saturated  Bolutiou ;  then  add 
two  or  three  lumps  of  white  sugar,  the  gallic  acid,  and  the 
bromide  as  already  stated.  The  solution  should  be  applied 
by  InWiing  it  over  the  paper.  The  exdtinc  bath  ia  com- 
posed of  nitrate  of  stiver,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  distilled 
water ;  it  also  ia  applied  by  the  use  of  a  brush.  Inuneision 
in  gallic  acid  develops  the  latent  image. 

Q.  Desoribe  another  process. 

A.  The  piqier  in  this  proceM  is  prepared  with  serum  of 
milk,  witli  or  wifhoat  bromide  of  potunum.  The  papers 
are  immened  in  the  batli.  In  the  senntidng  procesB  vbef 
are  alw  immersed,  aad  the  development  is  conducted  im- 
menion  in  a  eolation  of  gallic  add.  In  l^e  preparation  of 
the  serum  of  milk,  it  is  uvised  to  separate  tae  caseine  by 
rennet  (previously  washed  to  remove  salt),  in  j»eferenoe  to 
osing  aoetic  acid. 

Q.  Are  pictorea  taken  by  this  native  process  equal  to 
those  taken  by  the  ordinary  method  ? 

A.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  grood,  but  the  amateur 
is  advised  to  master  the  manipulauon  of  the  ordinary 
positive  prooesB  before  ezperimeoting  on  that  by  develop- 
ment. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TORHiGH  somroB. 

(nvM  OKT  J^psdal  CormpoHdat.') 

Parii,  April  11,  ISW. 
M.  Sn&pce  de  St.  Victor  preeenta  this  day  to  tibe  Aead^mis 
dea  Sciences  another  paper  on  the  new  action  of  light.  The 
principal  fact  contamed  in  this  new  communication  ia  an 
experunent  made  in  an  ice-house.  Having  taken  an  iron 
tube  he  lined  it  with  cardboard  impregnated  nilh  tartaric 
acid,  which  had  been  already  insolated,  as  in  lua  pre- 
vious ezpmments.  This  tube  was  then  buried  In  ice  for 
forty-ei^t  hours,' after  which  it  was  opened  and  its  orifice 
appbed  to  a  photwraphic  paper  prepared  nmply  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  dried.  A  thin  piece  of  printed  paper  was  in- 
terposed between  the  tube  and  the  senntive  paper  to  serve 
as  a  native.  The  contact  was  continued  for  forty-eight 
boors,  after  which  the  seusitive  paper  was  passed  into  a 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  when  an  image  was  immediately 
developed. 

If  the  photographic  paper  had  been  prepared  -with  iodide 
of  sQrer,  this  image  woold  hare  been  strong;  but  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  soffident  to  prove  the  poMfbibty  of  obtaining 
imagea  by  tliis  new  acMon  of  lig^t  -vithoat  we  aid  of  any 
calOTific  radi&tiaa. 

Mesras.  Davanne  and  Bayard  have  repeated  tbe  curious 
experiment  made  1^  Mr.  Toung,  in  whicn  it  is  proved  that 
a  ^Krtographie  image  can  be  developed  ca  albumen  or 
■Ibamodaod  ooUodicm  in  openday-light,  and  by  ordinary 
means,  provided  care  has  been  taken  preyioufily  to  the 
image  in  the  dark  means  of  a  solution  of  bypoBulpnite  of 
soda,  which  diswlves  and  removes  all  the  iodide  of  silver. 
Their  experiments  confirm  ocnnpletely  «U  that  was  stated  by 
"Mr.  Young ;  uid  M.  Davanne  thinks  he  has  now  ccmpletely 
under  his  thumb  a  satis&ctcny  theory  of  photography. 
"  Reflecting,"  says  he,  "  upon  we  chemical  reactions  that 
must  take  |^ace  in  Mr.  Toung's  experiment,  I  find  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  the  recognised  pbotogimphio  tlieory.  .  . 
Afi  otmootia  negatives,  the  theory  may  be  stated  thus : — 
Ist.  Bednctvm  ligM  of  *  Toy  dight  qnanti^  of  aQnar- 
aalt  to  tlie  metaluc  ttate ;  Snd.  Devdopmeoi  tn  the  image 
bf  a  series  of  dnndts  of  new  atomi  of  silver  fiuniafaed  hy 
the  ndndng  bata  and  fixed  by  nuiecnlar  attnctum."  We 
molt  lavfe  it  io  our  xvaden  to  estimste  the  value  of  this 
tiieory. 

The  exhibition  organised  by  the  SoeieU  Franqaite  de 
PftolojrrniMe  will  be  opened  on  Uw  l&th  oi  this  month  in 
the  Bontn-eastem  pavilion  of  the  Palm$  de  VIndaMm. 


M.  Fouchet,  whom  we  named  in  our  last  letter,  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  determine,  experiment,  whether  the 
atmosphere  is  really  overloaded  with  minute,  invisible  eggs 
of  iniosoria  and  microscopic  vegetaUes,  as  is  genendly 
admitted  in  the  scientific  world,  and  to  which  drcumfitanoe 
is  attributed  the  spontaneous  apparition  of  inf^or  animal 
and  v^table  forms  on  decaying  food,  in  stagnant  water, 
&c.  M.  Pouchet's  erperimeuta  have  proved  that  it  is 
«hndBt  absolutely  imposBible  to  discover  any  living  germs  in 
the  atmosphore.  The  oorposeiUes  J«ffa'ngnii^tiaif  micro- 
Bcc^uBt  has  reoognisad  joapended  ia  the  atmOB^ara  con.' 
sst  (rf  di^rit  of  rodoh  silica,  minute  fiagmeidaftt  vegetable 
matter,  iieoula  vt  starch,  dead  ammalcale  in  a  complete 
state  of  deuccation,  siliceous  shells  of  diatomacese,  &c.,  &c. 
But  no  eggs  of  infiisoria,  of  algs,  of  diatomacee,  &c.,  were 
to  be  found.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  these  experi- 
ments consists  in  passing  100  pints  of  atmospheric  air 
through  a  small  quantity  of  pore  wato*,  and  after  leaving 
the  water  for  a  we^,  to  examine  it  at  the  eiqoration  of  that 
time  nnder  the  microscope ;  noanimalcultearetobeseeninit. 
As  dust  is  nothing  more  than  a  deposit  formed  by  ourpus- 
cules  that  have  floated  in  the  air,  M.  Pouchet,  to  complete 
his  observations,  has  examined  dust  deposited  in  Fisnce, 
in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  but  his  search  after  living  germs  of 
animalculse  was  not  more  successful. 

In  more  than  one  thousand  ohservatioos  of  this  kind  he 
only  twice  met  with  eggs  of  a  large  species  of  infusoria. 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  this  simple  eiqteriment  ? 
— ^In  a  oulac  inch  of  pure  distilled  water,  five  grammes  ^ 
any  fermentescible  substance  is  placed,  and  the  whole 
covered  witb  a  glass  bell,  the  capad^  of  which  does  not 
exceed  one  {nnt.  This  apparatus  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  18°  (centigrade)  for  one  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  is  covered  witli  myriads  of 
animalculse  I 

Sig.  L.  Cavanna  describes,  in  Hie  bst  number  of  the 
AtmaU  de  Chymca  published  at  Milan,  a  novd  mrtliod  of 
obtaining  pure  crystallised  silver :  a  certain  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitaric  add,  and  the  solution  u 
flltered  if  ^Id  is  {absent.  Ttus  solution  must  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule  to  eliminate  the  excess  of 
add.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  taken  up  with  distilled 
water  aud  evaporated  again  as  much  as  possible,  without, 
however,  allowing  a  deparit  of  crystals  of  mtrate.  When  the 
liquid  is  thus  concentrated  as  much  as  poedble,  it  is  poured 
into  a  cylindrical  veesd  of  glass,  and  pure  distilled  water  is 
poured  into  it,  taking  care  uiat  the  water  and  the  salts  mix 
together  as  Uttte  as  possible ;  or,  so  that  the  distilled  water 
forat  a  layer  above  the  aolntion  of  nitmte.  One  ac  moce 
silver  wires  are  then  immerged  vot  quietly  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  apparatus  is  gmtly  placed  in  a  water-bath, 
heated  to  50°  or  60°  (centigrade),  and  left  in  oomfdete 
r^Kise.  In  about  six  hours  it  will  be  seen  that  a  quantity 
or  crystal  of  silver  has  formed  on  the  low^  part  of  the 
wirea.  These  crystals  adhere  very  feebly  to  the  wires,  they 
are  separated,  washed  in  water,  then  in  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric add,  and  then  again  in  water,  whoi  they  may  be 
considravd  as  pure  silver.  The  author  says  nothing  of  the 
form  of  these  crystals.  The  remaining  sdution  can  oe  con- 
centrated anew,  and  will  then  furnish  another  sumtly  of 
crystals,  and  so  on,  until  no  more  silver  remains  in  scHutaon. 

M.  Silbermann  has  jnst  presented  to  the  iwcute 
d" Encouragement  of  Paris,  a  report  of  a  new  gas-burner 
invmted  by  M.  M<mier.  This  burner  is  posseased  of  a 
doaUe  cnment  of  air;  its  characteristics  ocmsist  in  the 
interior  envelop  oS  the  annular  chamber  being  oS  poroebun ; 
the  bumo"  is  of  pipe-clay ;  the  ehiimi^,  cyUn^ioal  for 
two-thirds  of  its  baght,  has  the  other  one-tibkd  in  fonn  cf 
a  truncated  oone,  tarminating  in  an  orifice,  the  of 
which  is  only  half  tiiat  of  the  cylindrical  part.  The 
diimn^,  the  glass  globe,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp 
(the  basket),  are  afl  joined  in  one  jaeoe  of  glass,  pierced 
hereand  thore  to  admit  air.  The  bnmer,  idiidLiB  of  vipe- 
clay,  Is  picned  witii  thfrtr  holes.  It 
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pomy,  and  it  l)ecomes  harder  and  harder  1^  xm.  ThiB 
appantas  has  been  impartially  compared  with  many  others 
in  ito  effecte,  and  it  has  been  finaUy  decided  that  the  gas- 
barner  of  M.  Monier,  whilst  giving  the  same  amoant  of 
^fat  aa  that  ^ven  by  any  other  system,  shows  an  economy 
of  about  ooe-thiid  in  the  quantity  of  gas  oonsnmed. 

Dr.  Alm£^[ran,  it  appears,  has  discovered,  at  last,  a  sub- 
ttance  that  may  probably  in  many  cases  be  substituted  for 
quinine  or  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  ferera.' 
The  newly  proposed  febminge  is  ferrocyatatrtt  of  noda  and 
saUcine;  it  oontaixta,  therefore,  a  bitter  tonic,  salicine,  an 
a3Utali  (soda),  and  nitrogen,  qualities  which  are  found  united 
in  quinine.  It  can  be  administered  without  danger  in  con- 
siderable doses  (49  centigrammes,  or  about  10  grains). 
That  it  is  nally  absorbed  by  the  animal  economy  is  proved 
1^  its  being  afterwards  found  in  the  urine. 

Tins  new  medicine  deserves  to  be  experimoited  in  Eng- 
land, noce  it  appears  to  have  met  with  much  success  abroad, 
and  especially  as  used  by  Dr.  Kenucd,  in  Algia^ 

Bi  France  a  new  ]^Bnt,  Slatiee  tartarictty  has  bem  lately 
Ivoog^t  forward  by  hH.  Manon  and  Payen^  as  a  safastitate 
tat  oi^-iiKtk  in  tanning  ddns.  According  to  M.  Payen's 
analysis  the  root  of  this  puutt  contains  tiiree  times  and  a  half  as 
much  tannic  an^  aa  is  found  to  be  contained  in  a  medium 
qnanti^  of  oak-tank.  StaUee  tartariea  grows  lar^y  in 
Buaeda,  where,  we  are  told,  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
jfire^ration  of  leather. 

M.  Wobler,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  has  just  mjude  the  analysis  of  a  metecnric 
stone  which  fell  at  Eaba,  in  Hungary,  on  the  15th  April, 
1857.  This  aerolite  is  black,  and  its  colour  was  found 
to  he  owing  to  ooal.  Be^ee  those  elements  graierally  found 
in  meteorites  (iron,  nickel,  silicates,  &c.),  it  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  oivanic  matter,  a  carburetted  hydn^^, 
very  similar  to  par^ne.  M.  Wohkr  has  also  fovuul  this 
same  oiganic  jaMer  in  the  metenic  sttHie  which  fell  in  1838, 
at  the  &pe  of  Good  Bc^  Hie  ocdoor  of  tin  stxine  is  also 
bluk,  and  it  oontaina  1.5  pa  cent  ti€  carbon.  This  is  the 
first  time  l^t  organic  matter  has  ever  been  discorered  in 
those  myt^xsAm  Tintants  connnonly  known  as  "ftlHng 

BtBZS." 

An  important  election  is  taking  place  to-day  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  here,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  among  the 
correspondents  of  the  institute  by  the  death  of  ^  dis- 
tingoished  chemist  Gerhardt,  of  Montpellier. 
^Tbe  candidates  presented  are : — On  the  first  rank,  Pro- 
fessor Hofmann,  of  London;  on  the  second,  and  alpha- 
betically, M.  Piria,  of  Turin,  and  M.  Schrostter  of  Vienna. 
We  have  not  much  donbt  that  Dr.  Hofnaann  will  carry  all 
before  him. 

F,S.,  AprU  12. — I  open  this  letter  again  to  add  that 
yesterday  evening  Dr.  Hofimann  was  elected  corresponding 
member  of  tiie  institate  In-  40  votes,  against  2  votes  given 
for  M.  PSria,  and  1  to  H.  Sehnstter. 


PHOTOOBArar  IK  AXGERXA.* 

You  photc^rajdieni,  *'  who  live  at  home  at  ease,"  have  no 
notion  of  the  sensation  of  comfort,  of  intenae  biea  etrt,  which 
ou  feels  on  finding  oneself,  aAer  a  day's  hard  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  before  a  blazing  fire,  in  a  picturesque  situation, 
with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  at  t£e  right  himd,  and  a  pipe  filled 
with  the  nagnnt  weed  in  the  loft.  No  matter  what  the 
&tigucs  of  m  day  have  bean,  they  are  all  fi^ottoi  then, 
and  the  wesent  seenu  so  delig^ilfal  that  one  forgets  to  think 
of  the  fUnre.  EVar  my  pot,  hav^ig  nobody  to  nwak  to  of 
fiioidB  at  home,  I  don*t  inten  snSbr  myaeU  to  tiiink  of  them, 
as  to  do  so  woiUd  causd  me  more  pain  than  pleasure,  as  I  not 
nnfrequently  experiencewhenlwakeup  from  a  dream  of  bright 
eyes  and  nmsical  voices,  and  find  myself  among  fellows  whose 
T<aoes  sound  more  like  the  filing  en  tiie  teeth  of  a  big  saw 
than  anything  else.  At  such  times  the  feeling  nostalgia 
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is  BO  strong  that  I  cannot  recover  myself  some  ibne. 
However,  I  most  dismiss  this  from  my  mind,  and  return  to 
the  subject  where  I  started  from  it.  After  uuoking  had 
been  continued  for  some  minutes,  one  of  the  Arabs  called 
upon  the  recognised  story-teller  of  the  party  for  a  tale,  and 
wnen  this  was  finished,  another  succeeded  it,  generally  a  love 
tale,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  fair  one  being  described  in 
far  more  minute  detail  than  is  usual  even  in  the  roost  senti- 
mental of  English  novels,  or  a  tale  of  a  lion,  which,  I  must 
confess,  interests  me  far  more  than  the  lore  tales.  I  re- 
member that,  on  this  particular  night,  one  was  told  of  a 
much  more  horrible  character  than  any  I  had  heai^ 
previously;  and,  as  Hamed  assured  me,  was  undoubtedly 
true  in  its  principal  facts,  though  poesibly  not  in  all  its 
details.   It  ran  very  much  as  follows : — 

After  listening  to  these  and  similar  narratives,  which, 
perhaps,  interested  me  more  than  they  will  you,  from  my 
having  heard  them  by  the  light  of  a  blaring  fire,  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  trees  utrely  visible  on  the  rage  of  the  black 
darkness  behind  tiicsn,  until  I  was  tired,  I  lay  down  with 
my  bead  and  shoulders  inside  my  teat  and  my  feet  projecting 
towards  the  fire,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  I  don't  know 
at  aU  how  long  I  had  been  so  before  I  was  roused  by  some- 
thing, and  felt  a  pain  in  my  head,  and  directly  afterwards  I 
received  a  bk)w  on  the  head  through  the  side  of  the  tent, 
which  made  me  fiiink  for  a  moment  that  I  had  been  struck 
by  an  iron  bar  with  claws  at  the  end  which  I  carried  with 
me  in  my  waj^n ;  but  in  an  instant  the  idea  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  it  was  a  lion  which  was  sniffing  at  me  through 
the  back  of  the  tent.  To  hare  called  out  would  probaUy 
have  led  to  his  tearing  down  the  slight  barrier  between  us, 
and  in  that  case  your  correspondent  woxild,  probably,  by 
this  time  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  conv^ted  into  a 
lion,  and  be  wandering  about  among  the  mountains  in  search 
of  an  ox,  or  some  little  trifle  of  that  sort,  for  his  evening 
meal ;  and  I  shonld  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantage 
and  you  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  negative  in  England ; 
fortnnately,  however,  though  a  cold  pera^xation  buret  out 
on  eveiy  part  of  my  body,  I  merely  withdrew  my  head 
quietly  from  the  dde  of  the  tent,  and  stretched  out  my  ^nd 
in  search  of  Hamed,  but  witliout  finding  him.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  If  I  remuned  where  I  was  without 
moving,  there  was  the  probabi£ty  of  the  beast  tearing  up 
the  tent  and  drag^^ng  me  through.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  attempt  to  more  ctoser  to  the  fire  would  probably  be 
detected,  and  the  lion  has  the  same  characteriatics  as  the 
cat,  and  would  doubtless  have  sprung  upon  me  in  that  case, 
and  have  carried  me  off.  While  hesitating  what  to  do,  the 
animal,  most  likely  frora  not  being  able  any  longer  to  feel 
anything  through  the  wall  of  the  tent,  must  have  turned 
away,  for  after  what  was  in  &ct  but  a  few  mcnnente,  but 
which  seemed  a  very  long  time,  there  was  a  terrific  shriek, 
followed  by  a  low,  deep  growling,  then  a  shot,  and  a  louder 

SwL  I  fdt  about  for  my  revolver,  which  I  had  placed 
ide  my  head  before  gdng  to  sleep,  and  creeping  round 
the  tent  I  saw  the  horrid  beast  standing  perfectiy  still,  with 
glaring  eyes,  and  continuii^  the  same  low,  deep  growling, 
and  oolcung  in  hfa  moutii  tiie  body  of  a  man,  which  h» 
occatdonaQy  lowered  on  the  ground  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  taking  a  firmer  hold,  but  never  entirely  letting  go  of  it. 
I  saw  by  the  direction  of  his  look  that  he  had  can^t  mght 
of  me,  and  so  terrible  are  the  associations  conne^ied  with 
the  b^ist  in  my  mind  that  I  dared  not  move  or  breathe  for 
some  seconds,  when  the  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  it  must  be  the  body  of  Hamed  that  he  held  in  his 
month.  My  liking  for  this  man  had  become  so  strong  that 
the  desire  to  rescue  or  avenge  him  drove  ev^  feeline  of  fear 
out  of  my  mind,  and,  with  a  steady  aim,  I  fired  at  his  body 
just  behind  the  shoulder.  Singularly  enon^,  althou£^  I 
knew  I  had  hit  him,  he  merely  gave  a  loud  growl  and  re- 
mained stationary,  without  reluing  his  hold  of  the  Arab's 
body.  How  long  he  would  have  remained  in  this  state  of 
immobility  I  can't  say,  but  J  ym  imrt  abput  Jo.  try  il 
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of  a  secoDd  shot,  when  a  regular  roUej  of  gum  was  ftred 
from  out  the  darknees ;  the  beast  sprang  forward  towards 
me,  almost  at  the  same  inataDt  that  I  felt  a  sharp,  Btinging 
sensation  in  tlie  upper  part  of  mj  arm,  and  fell  to  the  ground 
80  close  to  me  that  I  stepped  back  to  avoid  a  blow  from  his 
paws  in  his  death-stnig^es.  They  did  not  laat  long,  and  as 
aotm  as.thejr  were  over  I  fetched  a  lighted  brand  fi^nn  the 
fire,  and  mat  liolding  it  to.  the  face  of  ihe  dead  man  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  feeling  much  reliered  at  finding  it  was  not 
llamed,  I  wared  it  about  as  a  signal  for  the  othon,  that  they 
might  come  with  safety.  They  soon  came  and  dostered 
round  the  body  of  the  dead  Hon,  some  licking  it,  and  otliers 
spitting  on  and  reviling  it,  and  all  of  them  claiming  the 
honour  of  having  killed  him,  a  claim  that  they  seemed  fiu- 
moi-e  iatereetedin  defending  than  in  conuniserating  the  &te 
of  tlieir  dead  companion.  All  the  efforts  we  mode  to  release 
the  latter  unfortunate  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion  were  nn- 
avaiting  without  having  recourse  to  our  knives,  and  as  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  being  dead,  for  the  teeth  of  the 
powerful  brute  were  buried  in  his  chest  and  back,  we  deter- 
mined on  leaving  both  bodies  where  they  were  until  daylight. 

Thefirstthing  I  did  when  I  awoko  was  to  look  for  the  bcdies 
of  the  Arab  and  the  lion.  They  were  lying  where  the  beast 
had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  his  stiffened  jawsstiU  held  the  body 
of  the  man  as  in  a  powerful  vice.  The  desire  of  preserring  a 
record  of  the  event  for  my  fiiends  in  England  to  look  at  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  bo  we  set  to  wo» ;  cat  three  pieces 
of  timber  to  a  point,  and,  having  raised  the  lion  to  an  up- 
right poution,  kept  him  up  hy  means  of  the  paces  of  wood. 
To  conceal  these,  I  planted  a  shrub  here  and  there,  wluch 
had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  resnlt  I  obtained  was  a  nega- 
tive, the  like  of  which,  I  twlieve,  never  was  seen.  The  atti- 
tude is  as  natural  as  possible,  and  makes  one  shudder  to  look 
at  it. 

After  the  operation  of  t^ug  this  picture  was  concluded, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  t^e  another  of  the  scene  of 
the  occurrence,  but  a  glance  at  the  number  of  plates  I  had 
with  me  induced  me  to  refrain,  as  I  feared  that,  if  I  did  so,  I 
might  be  prevented  from  taking  a  picture  of  more  interest 
on  a  future  occasion.  Indeed,  1  find  my  stock  of  collodion 
getting  low,  and  as  to  buying  or  making  any  before  returning 
to  Algiers,  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

After  our  morning  meal  was  finished,  and  my  apparatus 
repacked,  we  started  in  search  of  game ;  wc  were  not  par- 
ticalar  as  to  the  kind,  our  chief  ol^ect  being  to  find  on 
occupation  which  should  ^ve  us  sufficieat  excitement  to 
[vevent  the  time  from  hanging  heavily  on  our  hands.  Your 
readers  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  great 
amusement  of  the  upper  classes  in  England  many  years  ago, 
hawking,  is  still  practised  by  the  J^Xm.  Great  pains  is 
taken  in  training  these  birds  for  the  sport',  and  a  good  deal 
of  barbarity  is  exercised  on  the  animals  which  arc  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  Two  of  our  party  carried 
hawks,  and  soon  after  we  had  started  from  our  camping 
place  an  opportunity  was  given  to  one  of  them  to  try  his 
prowess  on  a  bare.  The  animal  was  feeding  on  the  border 
of  an  extensive  plateau,  and  ou  our  emei^ng  from  among 
the  trees  immediately  behind  her,  she  stuted  off  at  speed 
across  the  open.  The  Arab  threw  off  his  hawk  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  the  excUtmation — In  the  name  of  Allah ! " 
a  phrase  intended  to  sanctify  the  game,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  lawful  food,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
killed  in  the  orthod(Hc  manner.  TheW  mae  up  in  the  air 
to  a  great  height,  whilo  we  went  galloping  aloi^  after  the 
hare  at  oooinng  speed,  but  gradoaUy  l^ng  gromid,  in 
consequence  of  vaa  bushes  that  were  sprinkled  aoont;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  was  too  much  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  hawk  to  mind  whidre  I  was  going,  and  if  my  hone  had 
rolled  over,  as  he  was  very  near  doing  more  than  once,  it  is 
possible  that  it  would  have  deprived  you  of  this  letter. 
Suddenly,  I  observed  that  the  hawk,  which  had  reached  a 
height  where  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  stationary,  bc^an  to 
descend  with  tremendons  velocity^  and,  almost  before  loonld 
poll  my  horse  np  to  get  a  steadier  view  of  what  toc^  place, 


dame  right  upon  Hxe  hare  like  a  thunderbolt,  the  animal 
rolling  over  and  over  like  a  ball,  in  consequence  of  the  speed 
at  which  it  was  running  when  it  received  the  blow.  On  my 
reaching  the  spot  the  hare  showed  no  signs  of  life,  although 
the  bird  was  busily  engaged  in  tearing  out  its  eyes. 

All  this  has  not  much  to  do  viiHi  photography,  has  it? 
Yet,  if  any  photMiapberB  come  out  here  this  summer — and 
no  donbt  they  will— tliey  wiU  not  be  likdy  to  find  anything 
more  intwesting  to  write  about;  for  I  conodve  fJiat  your 
readcn  would  not  care  to  read  how  I  sontrtimes  find  that  die 
negative  is  deficient  in  shaipneas;  howIscMuedmesflndthat 
I  have  exposed  too  long,  and  at  othars  too  short  a  time, 
though  the  actual  length  of  the  exposure  has  been  precisely 
the  sanw,  and  the  drcnmstauces  under  which  the  exposure 
took  place,  Mentic^ ;  followed  1^  ingenious  speculations  as 
to  the  cause  or  causes,  aSl  more  or  less  wide  of  the  truth. 
All  this  might  be  both  interesting  and  perhaxw  useful,  if  I 
were  in  England,  but  would  be  of  no  sort  of  use  writuog 
from  this  oountiy.  As  to  the  real  difi&culties  under  which 
any  of  iny  brethren  in  the  art  would  labour,  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  feel  that  their  native 
ingenuity  would  enable  them  to  get  over  them  in  the  same 
way  that  I  do,  viz.,  1^  adt^iting  an  expe^ent  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  r        C  A. 


Pis«IIan«ows. 

DiscoiA)rRBD  Chlo&tdb  of  SitTBii.— M.  Cavulier  hu 
obtained  chloride  of  silver  in  a  similar  dark  state  to  that  which 
bas  been  eitposed  to  the  li^ht,  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  in  ammonia,  and  passing  chlorine  into  the 
solution.  The  usual  deccHuposition  of  the  unmonia  takes  place, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  elevation  (tf  ^  temperature. 
Ultimately  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  the  chloride  of  rilw 
is  precipitated,  first,  as  a  grey_  powder,  and,  when  the  ammonia 
is  entirely  decomposed,  as  a  violet  powder,  l^is  precipitate  is 
entirely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  in  a  perfectiy 
white  state  by  nitric  acid.  If  20  grams  of  it  be  deoomposed  by 
zinc  and  dilute  nulphuric  acid,  it  yields  15  grains  of  silver- 
exactly  the  quantity  yielded  by  20  grains  of  white  chloride 
silver.  Hence,  the  difference  of  the  chloride  in  these  two  states 
cannot  be  refenred  to  difforenoe  in  orau^oution,  but  solely  to 
some  variatiim  in  molecular  arrangement. — Journal  qf  the 
Soyal  InstittUwn,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

Phonautoobaphy. — In  another  part  of  our  oolomns  will  be 
found  the  details  of  a  very  singular  discovery  of  M.  L. 
Scott,  by  means  of  which  sound?  may  be  made  to  record  them- 
eelves,  whether  these  sounds  are  those  of  musical  instrumenhi, 
or  emitted  by  the  voice  in  singing  or  speaking,  Professor 
Sviieatstone,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Parisi,  mis  invited  by  the 
Abb^  Moigno  to  inspect  the  papers  on  which  these  sounds  had 
printed  themselves,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  surprised 
and  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The  mark  produced  on  the 
paper  by  a  particular  note  is  invariably  the  same ;  so,  also,  if  a 
person  speaks,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  speaks  is  faithfully 
recordecL  As  yet  no  practical  advantage  has  been  obtained  by 
this  discovery ;  but  M.  Scott  is  sanguine  that,  in  course  of  time, 
he  will  so  far  improve  his  apparatus  that  it  will  be  capable  of 
printing  a  speech,  which  may  be  written  off  verbatim,  to  the 
great  saving  of  the  labour  of  parliamentary  reporters. 

Thb  Moon  sebn  THitouoH  Lord  BoeaR's  Tblbscopk. — 
In  1846,  the  Bev.  Sr.  Sooresby  had  tiie  gratification  of  observing 
the  moon  through  the  stupendous  telescope  constincted  by 
Lord  Rosse,  at  I^onstown.  It  appeared  tike  a  globe  of  moltui 
silver,  and  every  object,  to  the  extent  of  100  yards,  ms  quite 
visible ;  edifices,  therefore,  of  the  size  of  York  Minster,  or  even 
of  the  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey,  might  be  earaly  perreived  if 
they  had  existed.  But  there  was  no  appeanmce  of  anything  of 
that  nature,  neither  was  t£ere  any  indication  of  the  existence 
of  water,  or  of  an  atmosphere.  There- were  a  great  number  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  several  miles  in  breadth ;  throi^h  one  of 
them  thero  was  a  line  of  continuance,  about  150  miles  in  length, 
whi<^  ran  in  a  straight  direction,  like  a  railway.  The  general 
appearance,  however,  was  like  one  vast  ruin  of  nature;  and 
many  of  the  pieces  of  rock  driven  out  of  the  volcanoes  appeared 
to  tie  at  various  ^stances. — Cnriorifitt  _  I  _ 
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^^utaijra^l^  Ststes  mis  ^aems. 

IMPROVED  DIPPER. 

Sut, — In  your  last  number,  a  QueriHt  desires  a  dipper 
tliat  shall  not  knock  out  the  bottoms  of  glass  baths.  Lake 
Price's  silver  dipper  is  recommended,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
C.  D.  would  \o(A.  veiy  much  in  that  physical  condition  that 
his  iniliAls  indicate  on  a^ptnang  the  bill  after  (nderiiig  tibis 
implemait  from  town,  and  diBCOvering  its  oort  to  be  2«., 
tfa^  bdng  the  {vice  of  the  instrument  named ;  as  the  ordi- 
nary  dipper  can  be  made  for  twopence,  this  diEcovcry  is 
rather  startling. 

A  cheap  dipper  can  be  made,  that  attains  the  end  deured, 
by  cementing  pure  sheet  gutta  percha  round  the  bottom  of 
the  ordinary  dipper,  so  that  a  half  tube  is  left  between  the 
bottom  of  the-dipper  and  the  glass  bath  on  its  introduction, 


Fly.  L  Fig.  S. 

Tiolent  eoncDsaon  being  thus  prevented.  Fig.  1  sliows  this 
arrangement : — a  the  glass  stem,  on  to  'whicn  is  cemented 
the  glssB  rest  b ;  c  the  strip  of  gutta  percha  cemented  round 
tiie  arrangement  so  as  to  form  me  semi-tubo 

If  ^  ordinary  glass  dipper  adheres  to  a  plate,  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  readuy  detached  by  letting  it  sUde  down  the 
back  of  the  plate,  instead  of  trying  to  force  the  plate  &om 
the  dipper ;  but  the  two  objects  deared  may  be  attained  by 
having  a  stout  glass  rod  bent  into  the  required  angle,  and  so 
that  its  two  arms  are  parallel,  and  a  stout  flat-ed^  bar  (k 
glass  cemented  across,  so  that  \  inch  of  each  arm  is  left  pro- 
jecting, on  to  which  two  cape  of  gutta-percha  tulsng,  ^  inch 
m  depth  (or  less),  are  cemented,  as  in  fig.  2.  This  arrange- 
ment breaks  the  concussion,  and  the  plate  will  not  adhere. 

  S.  HionLSY. 

WASHING  POSITIVE  FRIKTS. 

Sir, — Anything  which  will  faciHtate  the  process  of 
washing  photographic  prints  after  toning  is  of  importance, 
particuEirly  to  amatenra  whose  time  is  often  limited.  I 
therefore  send  you  the  following  suggestion,  which,  in 
practice,  I  have  fonnd  fully  toanswer,  and  entirely  to  relieve 
the  paper  of  the  chemicals.  After  taking  tiie  pint  from  the 
toning  bath,  rinse  well  in  clean  water,  then  place  it  on  a 
smooui  board  slightly  inclined,  having  a  tap  gently  mnning 
over  it,  ora  pail  of  water  with  a  piece  India  rabbvtalnng 
to  form  a  ai^dion  will  do  as  well,  and  while  thoroughly 
Boaked,  pass  over  the  inint  a  roller  of  India  rubber  pressed 
gently ;  continue  Uiis  for  a  short  time,  and  put  in  a  pail  of 
water  to  soak ;  after  an  hour  or  so,  or  whenever  convenient, 
the  rolling  may  be  repeated  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which 
the  print  can  lie  alloired  to  dry,  and  mounted  without  any 
danger  of  its  fading.  The  roller  is  very  eaaly  made.  Take 
a  piece  of  vulcanised  India  rubber  tuMng,  about  1^  inch 
diameter,  pass  through  the  centre  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
mount  it  on  a  hanSe  like  a  printer's  roller.  Pardon  my 
trespassing  on  your  vtduaUe  space ;  but  such  a  hint  would, 
some  time  since,  have  been  invaloable  to  myself. 

A  BENEriTED  BeADEB  OX*  THE    PHOTOaBAPHIC  NsWS." 


PORTABLE  SAItK  BOX. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  paper  several  suggestions  for 
portable  dark  rozes,  all  of  whicn  may  be  vei]y  gwd,  but,  in 

2 idea,  are  open  to  the  objection  of  "weight,"  will  you 
iw  me  to  describe  my  "  dark  tent,**  which  I  am  in  the 
halat  of  Gcmstantly  using,  and  the  total  cost  of  whuh  was 
ilromlOs.  tol2B.? 

First  I  purchased'  (second-hand)  a  chthVs  carriage — the 
old-fiuhioned  kind  with  two  seate.  The  seats  were  easily 
converted  into  boxes — the  one  to  contain  water-tight  bath, 
collodion,  developer,  and  fixer — the  other,  levelling  stfuid, 
box  of  plates,  and  a  can  for  water.  The  body  of  the  carriage 
contains  the  camera,  stand,  and  canvas  cover. 

Kext  I  had  made  four  supports,  six  feet  high,  with  folding 
hinge  in  the  middle  (bo  as  to  fold  into  three  feet),  with  the 
lower  ends  iron-pointed.  These,  when  I  wish  to  pitch  my 
tent,"  I  thrust  into  the  ground  at  each  comer  of  the  carriage. 
The  cover  for  the  whole  is  three  thicknesses  of  glazed  yellow 
calico,  and  one  of  black  outside.  This  I  simply  throw 
over  Uie  four  uprights,  covering  carriage  and  all ;  and,  if  the 
wind  is  high,  fasten  with  a  few  pegs  to  tbe  ground,  Inving, 
of  course,  sufficient  room  to  get  imder. 

Such  is  my  apparatus  for  wet  collodion;  but  for  dry, 
which  I  moBuy  patronise,  it  is  still  more  dm{)Ie.  I  then 
take  only  ray  box  of  im^iared  plates — my  carriage  and  my 
calico  cover.  When  I  wish  to  change  a  plate,  I  put  the  hax. 
in  the  carrifu^,  kneel,  and  throw  the  envelope  over  self  and 
carriage,  and  am  able  to  manipulate  with  the  greatest  ease. 

I  may  just  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  persuaded  aoy  one 
who  will  try  this  plan,  during  the  forthcoming  summor 
months,  win  find  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  &tiEQe 
that  they  eiq>erience  in  drawing  along  their  apparatus  after 
them,  and  in  carrying  tiie  same,  however  portable  the  box 
may  be  made.  Sabnxa. 

THE  STEBEOSCOPE. 

Sir, — As  a  sequel  to  X.  P.  R.'s  note  on  the  stereoscope, 
in  a  recent  "  New^b,"  I  b^  leave  to  send  you  the  follow- 
ing:— ^Take  a  {neoe  of  cardboard  c  d  (see  diagram])  witli  a 
hole — about  one  inch  in  diameter^in  ue  centre  of  it ;  hold 


the  card  in  the  hand  and  look  stead&stly  at  an  ordinary 
stereogram — ^but  having  the  tnctnrea  reversed — ^through  the 
hole,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eye  e  sees  the  picture  g  oniy, 
and  the  other  eye  /  sees  the  factore  A.  The  effect  will,  of 
course,  be  beautifnlfy  atereoacopic.  J.  W.  Fall. 


CLEANING  DAODBRROTTPEe. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how  to 
clean  a  de^erreotype  from  dust,  whidi  has  got  in  under  ti^ 
fnme'f  Not  tmderstanding  that  branch,  '■-  "  - 

it  without  advice.  Digitized  by 
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qUBRlES  ON  PHOTOQBAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

Sin, — ^FerbapB  Mr.  Barrett,  your  QorreBpondeut  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "  News,"  would  be  kmd  enough  to 
infonn  ua  what  collodion  and  bath  he  need  to  obtam  the 
{diotognph  isL  natnxal  ccdonis  he  speaks  of,  and  also  any 
other  paxtioolan  he  thinka  mig^t  nave  conduced  to  its 
prodnctum ;  bo  doing  he  would  much  oblige  me,  and,  I 
tiiink,  most  of  your  BubRsribers. 

Would  not  couodioD  traneferred  on  albamenised  paper  (I 
mean  plain  albumen  without  any  aalt)  do  Teiy  well  for 
printing  poBitiveB     devetc^fnnent?  H.  F.  S. 


COLLODION  PIOTUBES  DISSOLVED  BY  THE  VABNI8H. 

Sib, — Can  any  of  your  oorreBpondenta  ofaUge  me  with  an 
explanation  of  theoauee  of  the  following :  when  lumg  the 
vuniah  in  flniabiiig  the  Photograph  on  ghue,  it  will  often 
diaolve  the  picture  entirely  away— it  ofteti  happene  to  me. 
I  have  ingvved  in  Tain  as  to  the  cause.  H.  T.  (u.b.c.b.) 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Fading  of  Glasb  FosiTiviis. — Cj/antde  lus  tuid  some  gUu  |>oii- 
tivw  which  had  been  fixed  with  cyaoide  of  potassium,  washed,  and 
then  left  to  drain,  almost  entirely  fade  away  in  h  few  houra. 
The  teasoB  of  thii  U  imperfect  wasalnc.  The  (^eatest  care  shonld 
alwavs  be  taken  to  wash  away  c}'ani«  of  potassium  from  photo- 
KrapDs,  as,  if  tbe  least  trace  K  Buffered  to  remain,  there  will  be 
aai]^[w  of  ultimate  fading. 

Clbamiko  Glass  Pu.vtk8. — ThomoM  W        haa  taken  every 

precaution  which  he  can  de\-ise  to  avoid  the  pretience  of  spots  in  his 
pictures,  and  still  they  make  their  appearance,  thdr  numbers  liearing 
apparently  a  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trouble  he  has  taken 
over  ^e  preparatoiy  aeanlng  of  the  glasi.  Tbia  is  very  likely,  as 
he  infonns  ua  that  he  uses  a  silk  handkerchief  to  polish  the  glass 
with,  and  takes  care  to  have  them  twth  dry  and  warm.  In  this 
manner,  the  friction  of  the  itilk  against  the  glass  causes  the  latter 
to  become  very  electrical,  and  thus  to  attract  to  its  surface  all  the 
dust  which  T.  W.'a  exertions  have  so  plentifully  raised  around  it, 
and,  of  course,  the  lonjnr  the  polishing  process  continues,  the  more 
dust  win  l>e  raised,  mml  the  more  the  glass  plate  will  attract  it 
If  our  readers  would  only  use  the  plate-cleaning  liquid  which  we 
nve  at  voL  L  p.  156,  usmg  a  clean  piece  of  wwh-leather  tar  the 
final  polishing,  and  not  paying  too  much  attention  to  this  latter 
part  of  the  process,  they  would  never  complain  of  dirty  plates. 

6ENi>nt(i  Glass  TunEs. — //.  S.  /.  asks  how  to  prevent  ^ass  tubes 
from  flattenii^  together  at  the  point  where  they  are  required  to  be 
b^t  The  tubes  selected  for  this  parpoee  ahoud  not  be  the  very 
thin  kind,  but  should  have  the  sides  of  a  tolerable  thickness.  It 
will  be  as  well  to  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  blowpipe, 
as,  except  in  the  case  of  bard  German  glass  or  tubes  of  great 
diameter,  the  operation  can  lie  very  well  effected  with  a  spirit  ump, 
or,  in  preference,  a  fish-tail  gas  burner.  Place  the  tube  along  the 
broad  part  of  the  flame,  introducing  it  gradually  so  as  to  avoid 
danger  of  cracking  it,  and  heating  about  two  inches  or  more  of  its 
length,  disregarding  the  deposit  of  carl>0D.  The  tui>e  must  I>e  Itept 
moving  round  on  its  axis  all  the  time,  and  assoon  as  it  is  found  that  the 
glass  b  sufficiently  soft  to  enable  It  to  be  bent  (which  can  be  told  at 
once  by  a  slight  lateral  pressure  of  the  hand),  it  must  be  mnoved 
from  the  flame,  and,  in  a  steady.  Arm  manner,  bent  into  the  required 
shape.  The  tube  must  ho  flrmly  grasped  at  each  end,  and,  during 
bending,  the  two  legs  of  the  tube  roust  be  kept  in  the  same  plane, 
any  tendency  to  one  Ma  or  the  otiier  being  easily  seen  and  avt^ed 
if  it  be  held  so  that  the  eye  can  look  along  the  plane  in  whkh  it  is 
being  bent.  In  vay  thin  tubes,  or  such  as  are  of  Iar^;er  diameter 
than  about  half  an  incli,  there  ia  generally  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  bore  uniform  throughout,  the  glass  having 
a  tendaicy  to  flatten  at  the  bent  portion.  In  the  case  of  tubes  of 
not  larger  bore  than  that  just  mentioned,  a  skilful  operator  may 
general^  preserve  the  bore  tolerably  c^'lindrical,  by  placing  his  Upa 
to  one  end  and  gently  forcing  air  into  it  while  b^dmg,  but  for  tubes 
of  a  larger  diameter  the  following  plan  will  I>e  found  preferable : — 
Vit  a  cork  loosely  into  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  then  fill  it  with 
dry,  fine  sand.  Make  a  small  charcoal  fire,  in  such  a  way  that 
about  three  or  four  inches  In  length  of  the  tube  can  be  raised  to  a 
dull  red  heat.  Now,  holding  one  end  of  the  tube  flrmly  in  each 
hand,  nadu^y  introduce  the  part  where  the  bend  is  wi^ed  to  l>e 
in  the  fire,  ana  rotating  it  as  before,  gradually  bend  it  into  ahwe. 
Care  most  be  taken  in  thfa  caae  not  to  have  tne  temperature  higher 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as,  otherwise,  the  sand  will  fuse  to  the 
inside  of  the  glass  and  loughen  it.  In  all  cases  where  tubes  are  to 
be  beat  it  willbe  advisable  to  make  that  side  of  the  tube  which  la  to 
be  the  outside  convex  part  of  tbe  bend  slightly  hotter  tlian  the  other 
part,  by  aUowing  it  to  linger  a  Uttle  in  the  heat  whilst  rotating :  in 
this  w'    chance  of  f  wming  an  unnghtly  flat  bend  is  diminisheo. 


TO  COEBESPONDBNTS. 

Wk  feel  It  neceHUT  to  BtU«  tluU  the  remarks  sddreaisd  to  J.  Ueyvood,  Id 
tbe  last  colunn,  or  p.  4S,  do  not  appl7  to  Hr.  Jotm  B^rwood,  tke  aecxetary 
of  tlie  Chorlton  Fbotogr^ililo  *f*~^**'™ 

W.  D.— Tour  q>«dme&i  are  in  advance  of  anvtblog  we  have  sesn  bf  the 
chromatype  proceM,  and  seon  capable  of  aim  gruter  bnprorenmL  Wc 
shall  be  i^ad  to  hui  further  fr«n  you. 

A  pucTicAL  AHD  Haju>-woiuuxg  Ajutbub.— 1.  The  desolptkni  of  lha 
method  of  taking  stereograma  from  flat  surfacaa  wfll  be  ftmnd  la  vet.  L  a 
fUtof  the  "PHOTOORArKic  Nswa"  1  Till  iililllilllii  lllllliilill  |iiei  IM.  & 
It  wlU  sborUy  Im  advertlied  in  our  colnmna 

loHOBAifus— L  The  entire  leas,  with  braaa  mounting,  Ac.,  must  be  tonsl 
round,  so  AS  to  face  In  the  oppoalta  direstlon,  the  ocxmpoMnt  pMtS  % 
ranalnlitK  nntoached.  3.  Tour  tans  is  not  a  good  cme. 

T.  6KEr.— We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  maker.  CmbqU  our  ahw 
tiihi]^  ootnnms. 

S.  Tatlok— K  D.  (Kirkaldy).— W.  and  D.  D.— Hecetved. 

CAm.  B.  A.^'The  anowy  appearance  Is  a  very  cammonfanlt  In  atcraagnma 
and  U  only  to  be  remedied  by  employing  a  coUodJos  wtSch  gives  haa  Inten- 
sity, and  exposing  the  toll  Uma  la  tbe  oamwa.  We  cannot  reconunsidaay 
partlcolar  person,  as  a  pholograplile  printer. 

H.  R.  SmfP.— Becelved  too  late  for  the  lait  niunber. 

Araou.— We  are  unable  to  ez;dsin  the  canse  of  tbe  daA  apfieaimaoe  torn 

the  deacrtption  you  give. 

E.  M.— The  streaka  may  be  removed  by  allowing  the  ooDodloD  to  aetlk,  and 
filtering  and  addlfylog  the  bath. 

Oxe  IN  TUB  Cotnmir.— 1.  Wedo  not  know  the  orthodox  foimuU  for  raspbsiy 
ajTup.  We  are,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  you  would  bm  likely  to  meat 
with  more  auccesa  in  some  other  dry  process ;  the  coUodlo-altnuaeo,  to 
Instance.   3.  We  know  no  more  partlenlara  than  an  given  la  the  "Htwa.' 

C.  WiLUAXS.— The  vrords  "over"  and  "under*  vrera,  Iqr a iUpof tba pea. 
transposed  in  thetentence.    It  wOl  be  corrected  in  an  enratum. 

n,  Eldsidgk.— Wo.  can  glvo  you  no  more  Information  than  will  be  found  in 
Nos.  38  and  29. 

J.  W.  A.— Jfeorjii  neutralise  jW- bath  with  carbonate  of  eoda,  and  then  add 
afew  gialnsof  aeetateof  soda;  by  tUi  mesas  you  wiU  sndd  (Itariiigtbc 
bath. 

J.  T.— We  know  of  no  other  name. 

M.  Hxxar.— Your  letter  did  not  reach  us,  or  It  wonld  have  been  anewtnd. 
-  Your  print  looks  u  if  the  sUvor  bath  bad  not  bean  stroog  enongb.  Wa 

think  u  yon  luaease  tbe  stieagth  to  BO  w  100  grtfna  to  the  onee^  yw  win 

not  meet  with  the  dUtem^  as  to  eokmr. 
J.  Wbavbb.— Wearennabletoj^ynntbeieqDbedlBfcnnBllon.  ^vlyto 

some  Journal  qtedallr  devoteoto  the  adoice 
«<n.— 1.  See  ToL  L  Ik  as.    S.  Ton  can  do  nothlBg  with  the  eoUo^  wliM 

haa  been  poured  mto  a  nitric  acid  bottle. 
J.  P.  C— I.  Adds  gndnsof  tmmMeofeadmlnmtoeaebonnoe  (rfTOtfcOlto- 

dlon.  3.  We  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  make  red  coUodlco  bat  1^ 

adding  Iodine  to  It,  or  keeping  it  till  it  beonaea  red  montaoeonsly. 
Eiuaro  will  find  all  ueceasarylufbrmatlon  on  tbe  subject  of  patting  together 

a  pntntt  ooflsUnation  by  oonsultlng  the  Index  of  oar  ftrit  voboaa 
Axramrao  X— If  ablate  be  ptMsrod  witb  bkhnmata  of  potaaaa  mi  gd»- 

tine,  as  In  Hr.  Talbot's  iHtoug^bk  pioeeM,  and  altar  expasara  to 

light,  H  be  soaked  In  wat«,  the  mMxposed  parts  wlU  swdl  and  baeaaa 

avffldmtly  nlaad  to  enable  an  hnpreedon  to  bo  taken  from  It.   TUi  la  tk* 

l^nc^de  of  thepbotogalvanograplile  prooesa. 
J.  raxniDOi.— Beoetved  too  late  for  the  last  Ust 

B.  AasoR^We  shall  be  very  plesMd  to  see  the  "Caattona*'  yoa  haie 
drawn  vn, 

Waius.— TOUT  bath  li  out  of  ordor  i  Init  yoo  do  not  give  mytaftamatha 
wkkb  wonM  enable  us  to  say  how  to  raneay  It 

B.  Tayloa.— We  have  do  means  of  disUnpiishlBg  amateurs  from  other  pboto- 
grsphcrs,  except  by  means  of  the  infiumatKoi  contained  In  thair  letlcnj 
consequently,  althongh  we  are  wUllng  to  carry  out  the  request,  that  th« 
olnb  be  oonoaed  to  amaleuis,  It  will  be  ImposalUe  to  do  so  wlthaaydegnt 
of  accuracy. 

F.  Eraoil—A  good  lens,  bright  light,  and  chemlcala  In  as  pwftct  Mdar  at 
possble,  are  necessary  for  working  quickly. 

Bbvgal.— Expose  your  bsth  to  sunshine,  In  a  Hat  didi,  fbr  an  henror  two; 

then  filter,  and  acidulate,  if  neceessiy.  , 
Qu<S8iT0&— Ail  took  pUoe  In  the  dark,  as  wa  disttuctly  atAed.  Bee  onr 

Faria  corespondent's  letter  In  to-day'i  "  Nkws." 
AxATZca  wlsnes  to  know  whether  tt  la  possible  for  lifan  to  <Ataln  a  )  plats 

camera  and  portrait  lena  on  hire  for  the  seaaan.  We  do  aoi  haow,  bH 

ahonld  think  thai  If  ho  were  to  advertise  fbr  aoch  a  tUng,  then  wmM  be 

DO  difflcnlty  In  obtaining  what  he  irisbes, 
CuLa— The  spot  Is  either  oauaed  by  the  developer  being  ponred  cn  at  thsl 

el«oe,Qrlvanr«r  ll|^IUUii|OBthepUtaBSthatpart  thrangh  anB 
Die. 

A  BRTEFiraB  List  A]urana.~Our  fhir  oMrespondent  has  niaed  oar 
curioaltj'i  will  she  not  gratuy  It  by  forwarding  the  receipt? 

J.  SiHfaoN.— We  are  mndi  oulged  by  our  correspondent's  letter  and  vlava, 
and  will  give  them  a  more  detdled  notice  in  oar  noxL  We  ebonld  moA 
Uke  to  sea  the  other  pfctoies  manttoned,  and  wOl  endeawu;  If  poaalbK  to 
avail  ouiaolvea  of  onr  oorreneiMleiit's  polite  oBtr. 

Cbmmnuications  declined  witti  thanki:  — P.'— Solem.  — ^m  A.— D.  D.— 
Old  Hand  B.  P.  R.— Jane. 

The  IntbrmatioQ  required  by  ths  fbllowlag  oarmpoadeata  is  sithv  aoch  m 
we  are  unable  to  glv^  or  It  haa  appeared  fat  rea«t  nomben  of  ths 
"Photogkafiuo  Nbws!"— F.  A.  M.— Mr.  0.— B.  R.— T.  X.— M.  R  B,— 
B.  X  a— Cata— KaXvc.— Jamleson.— Bapwlaaea^iMa  C<donr.— F.YT. 
-CoaL-U.  R.I.A. 

Is  Tvpa :~T.  R-T.  P JB.— M.  D— F.  B.  E.— Photoa.-J.  a  S—T.  J.  B.- 
S.  P.  H.  M.-W.  L-W.  Hayea 

ATA  Hsadhig  Covw  has  been  pteaaredfor  prsiw<lM  the  naaihwi  mH 

iMwnd,  whlA  map  be  iHd  of  tbe  imbUAen^  prieo  SaTfost  ftvar  Ifc  K 
■«*  Suhaoriben  caa  have  the  numbers  of  the  ftrst  volume  stteWbr  beaad  la 

cloth, lettered,  for 9b., If  senttothe ottoe j  or, If acconMnIed»oMrflbt 
nadlag  eases,  tha  (hario  Rw  Uadlof  vrlll  be  ed. 


V  AUedUorlBloo&muBkatlonsshouIdbeaddrHMdto  Hr.CBoozi&pan 

BoUe  aanr^vaTaBL  Nisla 


An  eononai  oommuueatlon 
p{  Hosm  OUBU,  Vaim  aad 
ktten  fbr  the  Sdltor,  iraddrewM 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  TRIALS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LEKSES. 

BT  T.  GRUBB,  H.S.I.A. 

PsBHiT  me  to  offer  some  nsnarka  and  siiggeetious  relative  to 
the  late  comparative  jfiah  of  the  VoigtJander  and  Petzval 
Icnaes.  There  appean  to  be  an  increasing  feeling,  if  not  of 
a  neceaalty,  at  least,  <^  the  dedzabl^esB  of  auh  trials  biang 
made,  and  it  is  evidently  most  important  that  they  be 
conducted  with  every  precaution  to  insnre  accuracy  of 
result. 

Such  trials  arc  by  no  means  as  simple  a  matter  as  many 
iroald  suppose.  In  the  ioEtance^fore  me  considerable  care 
has  evidcutly  been  taken,  and  every  endearaur  made,  to  insure 
a  correct  reeulfc.  It  will,  however,  not  unfrequently  happen 
(and  the  present  instance  is,  perhaps,  not  an  exception)  that 
^er-consideralioH  will  show  the  experimentalist  that  some 
data,  which  it  would  have  been  desuable  to  have  recorded, 
has  been  oinitted,  or  that  some  condition  (or  property)  of  .the 
a|>paratus  which  had  been  under  examinatktu  has  not  been 
adequately  provided  for  or  recognieed. 

Sefbre  proceeding  further  let  me  explain  that  I  by  no 
means  apprehend  that  the  most  rigorous  examination  would 
alter  the  TOrdiet  itf  the  late  ttiai.  There  would  appear  to 
exist  a  dilbrence  between  the  two  lenses  examined  too 
decided  fiir  this.  My  object  in  penning  the  subjoined 
remarbs,  &c.,  is  that  of  affording  matter  which  may  prove  of 
use  in  fnture  trials,  and  where  the  diffierance  between  two 
or  more  lenses  is  much  leas  than  that  which  we  are  lod  to 
conclude  exists  in  the  lenses  fwming  the  sutiject  of  the 
recent  examination. 

Taking,  in  the  first  plAce,  the  examination  of  the  lenses, 
when  arranged  ^  portrait  combinations,  I  find  the  recorded 
data  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : — ^The  lenses  were  nominally  of 
the  same  aperture  and  focus,  one  lens  having  three  inches 
aperture,  the  other  one-tenth  more  in  area.  The 
focal  lengths  (nominal  or  actual)  are  not  stated,  and, 
most  likely,  did  not  agree;  the  distance  at  whidi  the 
lenses  were  placed  from  the  screen  (or  objects)  being  equal, 
aud  two  and  a  half  feet.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  extent 
of  field  covered  (or  attempted  to  be  covered)  iivany  of  the 
expoiments. 

The  first  saggestion  I  have  here  to  make  is,  that  while 
such  data  may  nave  boen  abnndant  fiv  satisfjing  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  trial,  the  record  of  the  trial  would  be  much 
more  generally  ose&l  if  the  data  given  had  been  fuller—had, 
in  fiict,  included  that  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  not  given. 
Trials,  whether  comparative  or  not,  to  prove  generally  use^, 
should  be  so  recorded  that  they  may  be  compared  with  other 
trials,  made  at  a  different  place  and  time,  and^by  other 
parties. 

My  second  sa^estion  here  is,  that  in  all  such  ^iais  it 
would  be  desiraUe,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  proportion  the 
acting  apertures  of  the  lenses,  pro  tern.,  to  Uieir  reqrective 
focal  lengths.  The  manner  of  doing  this  with  sufficient 
accuracy  is  usually  at  hand.  Shoiud  the  lenses  to  be 
examined  differ  much  in  focus,  in  such  case  focus  them  (b^ 
lui^&rence)  npon  rather  distant  (out-of-door)  objectB,  but  if 
tli^  (the  lenses)  bo  of  nearly  equal  focus,  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  room  will  suffice ;  in  the  latter  case,  place  the  lenses 
as  &r  from  one  end  of  the  room  as  practicable,  and  focus 
them  for  two  mariis  made  so  far  apart  on  the  distant  wall  that 
their  images  will  be  craimderaUy  asunder  in  the  tuaietaB. 


In  either  cose,  the  cameras  should  be  equi-distant  from  the 
objects.  The  images  on  the  greyed  surfaces  or  their  dis- 
tances will  be  directly  pro^xirtioncd  to  the  focal  lengths  of 
the  lenses.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  Is  to  bring  the  acting' 
diameters  of  tlie  lenses  to  the  same  proportion,  by  a  tempo- 
rary diaphragm  of  cardboard  placed  as  close  as  praotdcable 
in  firont  of  uie  first  comlnnatuih.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
prepare  one  such  diaphragm  only,  viz.,  for  that  lens  whoso 
i^potore  without  it  would  be  dispropOTtionately  large,  but  I 
would,  in  general,  prefer  to  place  a  diaphragm  before  each 
lens.  The  diaphragms  being  not  only  of  the  proper  propor- 
tionable apertures,  but  also  these  being  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  apparent  apertures  of  the  lenses,  so  tiiat  on  placing 
the  diaphra^;ins  and  removing  the  focussing  screens  of  the 
cameras,  it  will  be  sesn  that  it  is  the  temporary  or  cardboard 
stop,  and  not  any  permanent  or  internal  diaphragm,  which 
really  limits,  pro  tern.,  tihie  aperture  of  the  lenses. 

I  conclude  that  the  two  lenses  recently  under  examination 
had  field  combinations  of  nearly  equal  diameter.  In  such  case 
no  further  "  stopping  "  would  be  required  to  bring  them  on 
a  par  for  examination ;  but  should  lenses  be  under  trial 
which,  while  equal  (or  adjusted,  pro  teau^  to  equality)  in  other 
respects,  havejield  lenses  differing  mtich  in  their  proportionate 
diameter;  then,  before  an  estimation  be  att^ptedof  tke 
relative  qualities  of  thdr  lateral  pencils,  a  temporary 
diaphragm  should  be  placed  dose  to  tbe  last  lens  of  that  com- 
bination which  requires  it,  of  such  mie  as  will  equalise  the 
acting  diuneter  of  its  field  lens  with  that  of  the  other  com- 
bination under  trial. 

The  next  point  tq  discuss,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  focus 
existing  in  the  lenses,  is  the  respective  distancss  at  which  we 
should  place  the  cameras  (or  rather  lenses)  from  the  objects. 
The  simplest  plan  to  adopt,  and  one  sufficiently  accurate 
when  the  foci  do  not  differ  much,  js  to  place  the  lenses  so 
that  their  images  will  be  of  equal  size.  But  the  more  pre- 
cise method,  I  apprehend,  is  to  place  the  lenses  at  those  dis- 
tances respectively  which  will  cause  their  images  to  be 
directly  proportioned  to  their  foci.  If  the  latter  plan  be 
adopted,  we  should,  in  examining  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
lateral  images,  compare  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
images,  not  a  measured  distance  from  tbe  centre  of  the  field. 

I  conclude  that,  in  the  recent  trials,  the  lenses  were  of 
nearly  equal  foci,  and  that-  in  placing  the  lenses  at  equal 
distance  from  the  screen  of  olriectB,  aU  was  right  for  so  far; 
but,  if  there-be  np  great  mistake  in  my  eatdmate  of  the  pro- 
bable ibcus  of  the  lenses,  I  conuder  that  placing  them  at  21 
feet  only  from  the  screoi,  involved  an  overaght,  ana 
one  whidi  may  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  concluacma 
arrived  at. 

A  portrait  lens  should  be  adjusted  in  its  spherical  aberra- 
tion tor  the  work  it  has  usually  to  do,  viz.— to  take  fHctorea 
distinctly  of  objects  removed,  perhaps  I  mi^ht  say  as  a 
minimum,  four  times,  and  usnally  eight  times  its  focus ;  and 
this  it  can  be.  Most  photc^rapheis  are  aware  that  if  they 
use  the  portndt  lens  in  a  reversed  i>ositlon  in  ordinary  work, 
they  cannot  expect  a  distinct  image.  Now,  aEsuming  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lenses  under  trial  to  have  been  fifteen 
inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  screen  aa  stated,  viz. — 
thirty  inches,  then  the  conjugate  focus  would  be  also  thirty 
inches,  the  objects  and  their  images  would  be  equal  in  size, 
and  equi-distuit  &om  the  lens,  and  the  convergence  of  the 
rays  at  one  side,  and  the  divergou^^  Jh^^^^^i^&o^^ 
lens  would  be  eqmL  In  short,  the  lens  so  circnmffibH»d, 
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"would  be  placed  midway  (so  to  speak)  between  that  <^  its 
best  and  voisb  position. 

Now  the  effect  of  approaching  a  well-correoted  portrait 
combination  excesairely  near  to  objects,  is  to  produce  imder- 
correction  of  the  spherical  aberration ;  and  to  ehow  how 
this  may  have  more  or  lees  affected  tfae  results  arrived  at 
under  the  late  trials,  it  is  only  neceesary  to  suppose  that  one 
of  the  lenses  was  more  or  less  over-corrected  in  this  respect, 
and  the  other  .under-ctnrected.  Snch  two  lenses  mi^t  give 
equally  distinct  images  under  ordiDaiy  circumstances,  while 
a  ray  near  and  nnoaual  apiproach  to  oltjects  would  improre 
the  image  of  the  first,  and  increase  the  indistinctness  <x  the 
image  of  the  second  lens. 

This  communication  has  already  exceeded  its  intended 
length,  BO  I  forbear  sending  the  few  lemarla)  I  have  to  make 
oa  the  lenBSB  arranged  u  view  oombinationa,  until  a  fbl- 
lowing  week. 

Dvbl^j  April  IS,  1859. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  IMAGE  AFTER  FIXING. 

The  ibUowing  is  the  commnnicatton  made  by  M.  Davanne 
to  the  French  Photographic  Society  on  Mr.  Young's  experi- 
ments, published  in  the  ^Photographic  Nkws,'  vol.  i. 
p.  166,  and  referred  to  at  some  length  in  an  interesting 
letter  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  at  vol.  i.  p. , 
173. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  Frendi  Sode^  recently  contained  the 
statement  (ct^ded  from  tlu)  '  Photogbafbig  News  ')  of  a 
cutiooB  experiment  made  in  England.  iSi.  Young  has 
shown  that  a  {aoof  on  albumen,  or  albomonised  collodion, 
may  be  developed  in  broad  davli^t,  by  the  ordinary  agents, 
if  care  had  be^  previously  taken  to  fix  it  with  hypOBiuphite 
of  soda,  80  as  to  remove  all'  the  iodide  of  sUver  in  the 
operating  room. 

"This  expniment,  which  at  the  first  glance  appeared 
singular,  deserved  to  be  repeated — which  accordingly  has 
been  done  by  M.  Bayard  and  myself,  each  operating  by  him- 
self, and  under  slightly  different  circumstances.  While  M. 
Bayard,  after  fixing  his  plate,  left  it  to  dry  in  broad  daylight 
and  did  not  develop  it  until  the  evening,  I  developed  mine 
immediately  after  fixing.  The  results  obtained  were  sensibly 
the  same ;  and  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Young. 
The  tones  obtained  differed  slightly  from  those  yielded  by 
the  ordinary  processes ;  they  were  redder,  the  development 
was  slower,  but  it  nerertheikHB  attained  ^^eat  intemdly. 

"  On  reflecting  on  the  difllerent  reacttons  which  must  be 
produced  in  this  experiment,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  far  from  mverging  from  photographic  theory,  this 
new  process  only  confirms  it,  and  even  enables  the  action 
of  the  light  on  tne  sensitive  film  to  be  demonstrated. 

"In  a  communication  previously  made  to  the  Society,  I 
thought  that  the  development  of  the  photographic  proof 
arose  not  fixtm  a  subsequent  reduction  of  the  itxlide  of  ^ver, 
but  fi:om  a  deposit  made  in  virtue  of  a  molecular  attraction. 
I  cannot  offer  a  more  convincing  proof  than  that  which  Mr. 
Young  here  gives,  since  he  begins  by  removing  the  iodide  of 
silver,  and  afterwards  develops  tbe  image  by  producing  a 
deposit  on  the  glass. 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  demonsjrate  the  cause  of  this 
mcdecular  attraction,  attributed  by  some  to  a  purely  physical 
modification  of  the  iodide  of  silver ;  by  others,  to  a  com- 
mencement of  separation  between  the  elements  iodine  and 
silver ;  but  by  the  nu^jority  to  a  real  but  invisible  reduction 
a£  the  iodide  of  sUrer,  at  flnt,  perhaps,  to  sob-iodide,  and 
then  probably  to  metallic  silver. 

"Mr.  Yoang^  e^eriment  may  enaUe  us  to  verify  these 
hypotheses. 

'*  If  the  iodide  of  rilver  had  only  undergone  a  purdy 
|>hyaical  modiflcation,  its  solution  by  the  hyposulpmte  of 
silver  ought  to  annihilate  all  traces  of  the  image ;  we  see 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

"  But  if  there  Is  a  reduction  into  metallic  nlver,  the  de- 


velopment in  open  daylight  is  easOy  explained.  The  l^po- 
solimite  of  soda  removes  the  excess  of  iodide  while  leaving 
the  metallic  ulver,  and  in  the  developiog  bath  this  causes  the 
development  of  the  proof.  If  it  be  really  thus,  evei^  re-agent 
capable  of  attacking  metallic  silver  ought  to  annihilate  the 
image ;  now,  it  is  sufficient  to  treat  a  fragment  of  a  proof, 
previously  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  nitric  add, 
diluted  with  half  its  vomme  of  water,  and  heated  slightly, 
to^otunote  tiwi61ati(m(tf  the  mnlecuka  of  nlver  and  hinder 
the  devdopment.  The  le-aetion  will  be  the  same  with 
cyanide  of  potasiiiun,  iodised  oyamde,  or  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potasnum,  because  all  these  bodies  have  an 
enei^getic  action  on  metallic  silver. 

"  This  explanation,  it  is  true,  would  be  equally  good  jf 
there  had  been  a  formation  of  sub-iodide  of  ralv^,  afterwards 
divided  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  iodide  of  silver  and 
metallic  silver.  But  why  complicate  the  reaction  "bf  the 
presence  of  a  sub-iodide,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  isolated, 
of  which  treatises  on  chemistry  do  not  speak,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  at  least  problematical  ?  And,  besides, 
the  action  of  nitric  add  is  exactly  the  same  before  as  after 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  if  we  admit  the  presence  of  a 
sub-iodide,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  nitric  add 
would  have  no  action  until  after  the  action  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite. 

"  It  seems  that  now  the  theory  of  negative  photographic 
action  may  be  described  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

"  1.  Reduction,  by  light  of  a  very  irwoile  part  of  the  salts 
of  sUwr  to  the  condilioa  of  metaUic  silver. 

"  2.  Devebfptnent  of  the  proof  in  consequence  of  the  deposit 
of  mw  nucules  of  sUver,  farmshed  by  the  reducing  bath^and 
fixed  by  virtue     the  moleetdar  cUtraction. 

"  On  the  sotgect  of  Mr.  Young's  experiments,  La  Lwaikre 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  We  know  that  when  a  senddve  film  is  once  acted  upon, 
the  action  continues  to  propagate  itself  even  after  the  plate 
is  removed  into  a  dark  pla^  If  the  light  which  has 
begun  to  act  on  the  iodide  of  silver  continue  its  action  when 
it  is  no  longer  present,  one  may  readily  con<!dve  that  this 
latent  action  may  have  been  able  to  modify  the  iodide  of 
silver,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  insensible  to  the  action 
of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath ;  that  this  iodide  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  or  to  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
iodide.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  phenomenon  in  the 
latter  light,  and  we  thus  explain  to  ourselves  why  the  image 
which,  in  Mr.  Young's  experiment,  does  not  appear  aft»  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  becomes  suddenly  visible  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  developing  baths.  If  the  image, 
from  the  moment  of  contact  of  the  hght  wi&  the  iodide  of 
sUyer,  is  formed  of  mettdlic  sQver,  we  cannot  conceive  why 
it  is  invidble  when  <mce  fi^ed  from  the  excess  of  iodide  fay 
the  washing  in  the  hyposulphite ;  and  we  cannot  well  ex- 
plain to  ourselves  what  the  action'  of  the  developing  agents 
can  be.  Hitherto  we  had  believed  that  the  object  of  their 
use  was  to  lead  to  the  image  being  formed  solely  of  metallic 
silver.  If  this  reduction  was.alneady  completdy  affected, 
the  image  ought  to  appear  aftor  the  hyposumhite  bath,  and 
the  developing  agents  would  be  useless.  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  more  rational  to  explain  the  phenomenon  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  light  eventually  reduces  the  iodide  of  stiver  to  the 
state  of  nwtallic  silver,  bat  this  phenomenon  does  not  take 
place  at  once  and  suddenly ;  it  is  only  accomplished  in  virtue 
of  a  series  of  partial  decompositions,  the  more  as  the  light  is 
more  intense,  and  acts  on  the  iodide  for  a  longer  time. 
From  this  series  of  partial  decompositions  results  at  first  a 
kind  (tme  espece)  of  invisible  suo-iodide,  after  the  hypo- 
sulphite bath,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble,  and  whieh, 
in  passing  to  the  conditipn  (tf  metallio  diver,  changes  with 
the  greatest  &dlity  into  this  state,  under  the  die^test  in- 
fluence of  derebping  agents. 

"  We  believe  that  this  is  the  true  endiffiation  of  idl  helio- 
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■  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BT  HH.    DAVAKNE    AND    A.  6IBARD. 

OF  ISSOLATIOX. 

Regahded  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  easy 
to  define  in  a  few  worda  the  act  of  insolation.  This  defi- 
nition may  be  stated  by  Baying  that,  under  the  influence  of 
the  luminoua  rays,  certain  argentiferous  compounds  become 
coloured ;  but,  r^rded  irom  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it 
is  a  different  matter,  and  the  solution  of  this  interesting 
question  has  hitherto  remained  doubtfiil.  We  vill  endeavour 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  this  act  ci  ezpoaore  the 
argentiferous  compoands  apjHroach  tht  elementary  conditicm ; 
bat  is  this  action  shown  in  a  complete  ieparation  at  the 
elCTient8,or1^amereauginentation(tf thebsKcelemrat?  In 
sKort,  are  new  combinatioas  formed'between  the  argentiferous 
compounds  and  the  substances  which  Burround  them  ?  These 
are  the  questions  to  be  solved. 

One  hypothesis  alone  has  been  announced  on  the  first 
point,  and  some  learned  individuals,  guided  by  induction 
more  than  by  experiment,  have  admitted  that  in  th^ 
action  on  the  chloride  of  silver  Ag  01,  the  sdar  rays  reduce 
this  to  the  oonditiou  of  sub-chloride  Ag,  CI;  we  shaJl 
demonstrate  that  nothing  of  the  bind  takes  place,  and  that 
the  extreme  action  of  the  light  on  this  compound  is  to  operate 
as  a  complete  separation  of  its  elements,  by  restoiing  it  to  a 
mctalhc  state. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  production  of  photographic 
positive  proofs  to  which  we  must  now  confine  our  attention, 
we  find  ourselvea  in  presence  of  several  substances : — 1.  A 
sheet  of  paper  represented  by  pure  edliikae;  2.  a  size 
whethn  added  dnnng  the  manu&cture  or  afterwards,  and 
generally  formed  of  starch,  gelatine,  or  albunteD;  3.  of 
ohioiide  of  silrer ;  4.  of  £ree  nitrate  of  ulrer,  of  which  the 
paper  can  be        1^  proper  washing. 

\Ve  shall  first  examine  in  what  condition  these  compoands 
stand  in  relation  to  each  other  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  deposited  on  the  sheet  of  paper;  afterwards  we  will 
examine  in  what  way  the  luminous  action  may  be  able  to 
modify  tbdr  respective  functions. 

The  examination  of  the  first  case  is  easy  enough,  for  these 
ocHUpounds  are  produced  there  by  simple  chemiod  reactions 
to  which  the  sheet  of  paper  eerres  aa  a  support. 

Let  as  first  considw  the  sheet  of  ■pL.per ;  it  will  constitute, 
as  we  hare  just  now  said,  a  Bim|)le  basis.  Size  is  deposited 
upon  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chloride  and  the 
nitrate.  A  minimum  portion  only  of  these  will  adhere  to 
the  fibres  of  the  cellulose. 

Size,  in  presence  of  chloride  of  sUver,  constitutes  a  simple 
mixture ;  out,  in  respeGt  to  nitoate,  it  comports  itsdf  cuf- 
fierently.  Among  otliers,  albumen  will  form  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  white  ctnnbinaticHi,  insoluble,  and  very  sensitive  to 
light,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  leads  to  a  greater 
lichneas  in  silver  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and,  as  a  oonsequence, 
ultimately  filays  a  part  in  the  prodnctiou  of  the  proof, 
Nitotte  m  silver  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  gelatine 
and  starch ;  mmply  mixed  together,  no  immediate  cranbi- 
nation  results,  and  wo  inusted  on  this  fact  when  we 
showed  that  these  sizes  exercised  no  influe&ce  what- 
ever on  the  absorption  of  nitrate  by  the  paper.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  these  sizes 
greatly  influenced  the  results;  therefore  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  bestow  a  peculiar  attention  in  marking  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  behave  onder  the  luminous 
influence. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  only  point  which  it  remains  for  us 
to  establi^,  the  nitrate  of  diver  in  presence  of  the  chloride 
forms  no  combination  with  it ;  it  merely  dissolves,  as  has 
been  recently  demonstrated  M.  Riche,  and  aa  a  conse- 
quence of  this  solvent  actum,  it  divides  the  mass  in  a  m<n« 
eqoal  Tn^t^nnf^*  in  the  fibres  of  the  paper. 

*  CoatbtBed  from  nlL  IL  p.  2. 


Let  OR  now  eramine  tiie  phenomena  which  will  be 
daced  when  all  these  bodies  shall  be  nbmitted  to  tite  action 
of  the  light. 

The  sheet  of  paper  itself  naturally  occupied  our  attention 
in  the  first  place,  and  we  asked  ourselves  if,  according  to 
the  interesting  researches  of  M.  Kiepce  de  St.  Victtw,  it 
could  not,  by  storing  up  light,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
influence  the  production  of  the  proof ;  we  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  we  must  even  avow  that  no  sheet  of 
paper,  whether  sized  or  not,  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  {Hinting 
frame,  and  then  passed  in  a  nitrate  of  ulver  bath,  gave  ns 
any  appn^ciable  result.  Possibly  we  did  not  proceed  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  our  obtaining  any ;  possibly  the  light 
was  not  strong  enough ;  but  in  any  case  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  insohitiini  of  the  paper  itself  has  no  innuence  what^ 
ever  in  the  production  of  the  proof. 

{To  be  conttimed.) 


Tkt  Xoo%  t»  the  St«r«oaeopt.  Photographed  by  Hbsbsbt  Fit. 
The  ictea  of  a  stereogram  the  moon  Is  at  first  nght  cal- 
culated to  surprise  many  who  have  not  coondered  the  subject ; 
and  even  those  who  are  best  informed  on  such  matters  most 
probably  have  never  seen  one. 

The  mode  in  which  a  stereoscopic  picture  of  the  moon  is 
obtained  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  by  taking'  advantage  of  the 
moon's  librations,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  ouryounf<er  readers, 
we  may  explain  is  the  result  of  the  moon's  motion  in  her  orbit 
bein;;^  quicker  or  slower  at  one  time  than  another,  while  at  the 
same  tmie  tiie  rate  of  rotation  on  her  axis  is  unvarying;  so 
that  we  are  able  by  means  of  tbe  telescope  to  observe  sometiioes 
a  Uttle  more  of  one  side  and  then  a  Uttle  more  of  the  other, 
alternately ;  and  the  same  with  respect  to  the  north  and  soutii 
polar  regions.  The  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance 
to  take  a  lunar  picture  for  the  stereoscope  was,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Delarue,  though  whether  h6  succeeded  so  well  as  Mr.  Fry  has 
done  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  heard  different  opinions. 

Nobody  can  be  mure  fiuniliar  than  ourselves  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  a  phot<^;r&ph  of  the  moon  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  used  as  a  map;  in  which  the  mountains,  craters,  and 
other  features  of  the  moon's  surface  ore  rendered  mth  fidelity. 
Mr.  Fry,  however,  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  fkcilities.  The 
instrument  he  used  was  placed  at  his  dtapcsal  by  Mr.  C. 
Howell,  of  Brighton.  Zt  was  an  equatorial  telescope  of  nine 
feet  sidereal  focus,  and  about  six  inches  and  a  half  diameter  of 
object  glass,  fitted  with  'clock  work,  whitih,  by  means  of  governor 
balls,  could  be  made  to  follow  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moou 
so  exactly  that  to 'all  intents  and  purposes  she  remained 
stationary  while  the  photo^^ph  was  being  taken.  The  stereo- 
gnun  by  Mr.  Fry  is  a  transparent  positive,  and,  when  seen  by  a 
powerfiu  tran.«mitted  light,  presents  a  distinct  picture  of  the 
various  feature!^  cf  the  lunar  surfitce ;  and  is  rendered  of  more 
value  by  the  fact,  that  each  picture  is  accompanied  with  a 
])aper  photc^raph  in  which  the  principal  points  are  numbered 
and  indexed. 


ALBGMENISED  PAPEB — (contimted). 

First  Coat  of  Colour. — ^However  ample  the  following  ma; 
appear,  it  is  the  resultof  many  experimente.  At  first  it  isa 
puzzle  to  even  a  skilfol  artist  to  convert  a  dark  photograph, 
pale  and  death-like,  with  grey,  harsh  shadows,  into  tlie  fieuiy 
look  of  life,  without  injuring  tbe  resemblance.  Some  em- 
ploy one  method,  some  another ;  some  try  to  kiU  the  photo- 
graph by  labouring  at  it,  and  thereby  kill  the  likeness,  as 
before  observed.  Having  chosen  the  Ught  copy,  it  is  first 
to  be  pasted  on  hard  thin  millboard. 

Then  take  Indian  yellow,  and  crimson  lake  (the  two 
brightest  and  most  transparent  colours  we  have  ap- 
propriate).  Witii  these,  in  »,J^^^f^mi^^]f^ 
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camel'B-luur  bnufa,  go  all  over  the  flesh  in  a  Iwfat  sweep, 
minding  not  to  go  over  the  same  place  tvice  while  wet,  as 
that  would  disturb  the  albumen,  maldng  the  picture 
roach. 

Hero  again  a  difiliculty  ia  jntsented,  which  completely 
Btopa  tiie  painter,  and  appears  insnnnottiitAble  nt  first :  the 
albumeniaed  paper  ia  greasy,  consequeiitly  the  colour  will 
not  enter  it. 

We  hare  tried  waBhing  with  gum,  with  ox-gall,  too ;  the 
colour  does  not  work  kmdly  over  either,  but  looks  dirty, 
spotty.  The  best  plan  is  the  following ; — Take  a  large  dry 
camel'B-hair  brush,  wet  it  in  a  weak  aolution  of  isinglaas, 
and  with  this  go  aU  over  the  photograph,  previou^y  to 
giving  the  wash  of  yellow  and  lake  just  mentioned,  which 
^e  paper  will  now  take,  and  will  always  receive  fi^ly 
afterwards. 

The  picture  having  received  a  first  flesh  wash,  will  dry 
in  two  minutes ;  then  lay  it,  face  downwanb,  on  the  clean 
plate  glass,  and  burnish  it,  pressing  heavily  on  liie  back  with 
the  bamisher,  un^  the  dead  anr&ee  produced  by  Orst 
wash  is  made  to  shine. 

Next,  with  a  colour  made  of  Indian' yelkn/and  vermilion, 
wash  tldnly  over  the  deep  shadows  in  the  flesh.  This  being 
semi-opaqne,  bright  and  warm,  completely  converts  the 
dead-grey  photograph  into  the  semblance  flesh.  Let  t}aa 
be  carefully  done,  watching  the  efiect,  as  it  comes  up,  to  see 
where  it  may  be  made  a  httle  warm  without  being  tocvred ; 
which,  if  necessary,  do  with  a  seccmd  waeb  of  the  same  cobor, 
observing  that  the  shadows  upon  the  che^  an  to  be  made 
redder  than  upon  the  forehead!. 

Hair. — ^Afterwards  give  a  wash  for  the  lights  of  iiair, 
which  wash  may  be  its  local  or  normal  coloor ;  if  brown,  tise 
Vandyke  brown;  if  black,  use  indigo  first  for  the  high 
lights,  and,  by  the  wde  of  those  high  lights,  sepia,  with 
Vandyke  brown  added  for  the  shadows.  If  red  hair,  use 
venetiw  red,  burnt  uenna,  and  gamboge  for  the  general 
colour,  with  another  wash  afterwards  of  aamb,  adding  van- 
dyke  taown  fiv  shadows. 

Hair  is  sometimes  so  highly  reflective,  as  to  be  gr^  or 
purple  in  tike  high  lights;  black  hair,  nearly  bine;  ut^o 
gr^  lights  may  be  added  with  body  colour  tiiinly  in  the 
finish. 

"For  flaxen  hair,  use  Roman  ochr£ ;  more  ochre  in  light, 
more  sepia  in  shade ;  bright  light  inclined  to  a  lilac,  pale. 

ChestnQt  hair.  Burnt  umber,  lake,  and  sepia,  rather 
purple  in  deepest  shadows. 

Bed  hair.   Crimson  lake,  Venetian  red,  and  burnt  sienna. 

Burnt  sienna  alone  imitates  some  colours  of  red  hair,  but 
it  is  rather  foxy ;  the  colours  first  mentioned  may  be  modified 
with  Roman  ochre  if  required  rather  yellow.  When  a 
sitter  has  this  coloured  hair,  endeavour  to  introduce  some 
colour  about  it  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  appearance  of 
redness,  spcb  as  white  or  pink  ribbons ;  but  never  have  blue 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  such  a  colnir,  by  contrast,  will 
increase  the  redness. 

Dark  brown  hair  is  represented  by  sepia,  adding  a  little 
h^e  in  the  shadows ;  ana  in  the  high  lights,  purple. 

Grey  hair,  reflecting  some  portion  of  blue,  comes  CMit  in 
the  photograph  lighter  than  in  nature.  S^ia  and  cobalt 
make  a  general  tint,  to  be  varied  1^  bomt  umber  and 
neutral  tint  as  the  case  may  be.  As  people  Ao  not  care  to 
have  their  hair  appear  too-  gr^,  white  may  be  emf^yed  in 
the  vicinity  to  destroy  it ;  bat  black  increases  its  whiteness 
by  opposition. 

Auburn  hair,  burnt  umber,  lights  purple. 

In  finishing,  a  few  stray  hairs  may  be  painted  over  the 
background,  beyond  tlie  general  masses  oi  hair,  to  give  an  | 
appearance  of  finish ;  and  the  same  with  a  few  hairs  upon 
the  face,  if  admissable.  . 

It  is  not  riecessaiy  to  say  more  on  this  point,  na  there  are 
plenty  of  works  which  show  the  compounds  of  tints  cor- 
rectly ;  the  present  being  intended  as  an^application  of  those 
priudplea  to  painting  photographs. 

(ZV»  be  cotmnutd.) 
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Ckkoleix — that  constituent  of  bees'  wax  which  is  soluble 
in  cold  alcohoL  It  constitutes  about  6  percent,  of  the  wax. 
M.  Geoflra^  has  employed  this  body  in  photography,  by 
extracting  it  from  w.-vx  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol ;  and, 
after  allowing  the  other  constituents  to  ciystalh'se  out  on 
coohng,  filtering  off  the  clear  solution  of  cerolein.  This 
aolution  is  then  iodised,  as  in  the  waxed  paper  process,  and 
then  sheets  of  thin  French  paper  are  dipped  in  and  hung  up 
to  dry.  They  are  then  to  be  treated,  in  their  subsequent 
operations,  exactly  as  in  the  waxed  paper  procees.  The 
finished  native  is,  however,  to  be  re-waxcu  before  bdng 
used  to  print  from. 

Cellulose. — ^This  forms  the  groundwork  of  most  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  occurs  under  the  greatest  divosity 
of  forms,  BU(m  as  cotton,  linen,  ^th,  rioe-paper  (the  pith  of 
the  aralia  papyrifera) ;  and  in  a  more  impure  state,  together 
with  ligneous  tissue,  in  the  form  the  shdb  of  the  filbert, 
cocoa-nut, -and  v^etable  ivory.  In  the  laboratory,  pure 
cellulose  is  met  with  as  finely-carded  cotton,  linen,  and 
Swedish  filtering  paper.  It  ia  white,  tasteless,  and  amor- 
phous,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  This  body  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  b^  the  i^otogTa|ther  with  interest,  as 
being  the  starting  point  m  the  preparation  of  pyroz^line,  or 
gun-cotton,  which  is,  chemically  speaking,  cellulose  in  widcb 
a  certain  number  of  equivalents  (7,  8,  or  9)  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  nitrous  acid. 
Now,  however,  cellulose  seems  to  promise  to  become  of  more 
immediate  interest,  as  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  solvent  for  it,  which  will  leave  it  unchanged  on 
evaporation.  The  particulars  of  this  remarlcaHe  diKovery 
were  given  in  the  '.'Photographic  News,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  39. 

Chlohike. — An  elementary  body,  gaseous  at  the  ordinary 
tempera.ture,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  and  a  power- 
ful irritating  odour.  It  is  very  p^n^dal  to  heal^  if 
breathed ;  in  &ct,  in  the  ondilutea  form  it  proves  instantly 
fatal  to  animal  life.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  eammunicstea 
to  it  its  peculiar  properties..  It  eserdses  a  very  powerful  action 
on  v^table  colours.  It  coiqbines  with  the  other  elements 
to  form  chlorides,  the  most  important  of  which  we  sh^  pro- 
ceed to  deecribe.  In  its  oncombined  state  chlorine  has 
hitherto  been  unemployed  in  photography,  except  in  M.  E. 
Becquerel's  researches  on  obtaining  photographs  .in  the 
natnral  coburs. 

Chloride  of  A^ihoN^ium. — A  salt  containing  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  one  of  the  hypothetical  metal 
ammonium.  It  is  commercially  know  as  sal  ammoniac^ 
where  it  is  met  with  under  the  form  of  hemispherical,  trans- 
lucent masses,  having  a  fibrous  crystalline  fnicture.  Those 
lumps  which  are  coloured  brown,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron,  should  be  rejected.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  is  used  by  photographs  in  the  preparation  of  posi- 
tive paper,  instead  of  fchloride  of  sodium.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  the  latter  is  tlw  preferable  salt  of  the  t.wo,  as  we 
have  previously  stafefjt  in  the  "  PHOTOOitApHic  News,"  vol. 
i.,  p.  353,  It  may  be  made  by  adding  hydrochhvio  acid  to  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  to  drynea  on  the  water 
bath ;  as,  however,  it  can  be  purchased  of  very  good  qoiility 
at  a  small  cost,  it  will  seldom  be  worth  whUe  for  tiie  experi- 
mentalist to  prepare  it  for  himself.  Its  purity  may  be 
roughly  told  1^  heating  it  to  a  dull  redness  on  a  clean  nag- 
ment  of  porcelun,  or  a  piece  of  platinum  foil.  When  pnro 
it  should  volatilise  in  a  white  smoke  witliont  leaving  any 
residue. 

Chloride  of  Barium. — A  white  dystalline  salt  com- 
posed of  equal  equivalents  of  chlorine,  and  the  metal  bmium. 
It  has  been  used  by  Sir  William  J.  Newton  for  washing  over 
paper  on  which  pictures  are  subsequently  to  bo  printed  by 
development.  It  is  imagined  that  its  beneficial  acti'on  is 
owing  to  ite  uniting  with  or  hardening  th^  dse  in  the 
paper. 

Chloride  of  BR0Mi»%Tn^nV@9n!]p<>'^*^i@$%>e<^used 
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in  the  daguerreotypo  procesB.  It  is  prepared  hj  ftasnng  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  to  saturation  tlirough  bnxnine,  con- 
tained in  a  tnbo  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  com- 
pound is  formed  when  the  chlorine  is  no  longer  ahscH-hed 
and  the  Imnulne  ceases  to  become  worm.  It  is  a  fery  vola- 
tile liquid,  and  should  consequently  be  kept  in  a  well  stop* 
pered  Dottle,  in  a  oool  place. 

{To  be  MHfHtwd.) 


%  €vihcl^m  tt£  ^l^oiajerrEp^. 

ON  TRIE  0HAX0K8  VHICH  TASK  VtMJK  IK  FOBITIVB 

vnootB. 

Q.  ^Miat  produiMB  ^  change  oS  odour  in  tiie  podtire 
pW? 

J.  The  action  of  light  on  the  chonuciilfy-prepazcd  snrfiice 

of  the  paper. 

Q.  How  is  the  nature  of  this  change  usually  explained  ? 

A.  Most  photographers  state  that  the  black  substance 
which  results  from  the  action  of  light  on  the  c^ikffide  of 
ulver,-  is  a  sub-chloride; 'that  it  is  this  diloride  of  silver 
-whidi  forms  tiie  image ;  others  are  of  opniffli  that  it  is 
fmned  by  metallic  direr.  .  Both  theories  are  perfectly  con- 
sfatent,  as  the  image  whidi  suheeciuently  to  the  fixing  pro- 
ccn  is  fiffmed  by  metallic  silro-,  may  certainly  be  before 
that  process  a  sub-chloride  of  silver. 

b  the  alteration  -vhioh  takes  place  inherent  to  the 
image  its^  ? 

*     A.  No ;  it  is  produced  by  the  manipulation  to  which  it  is 
submitted,  and  which  considerably  affects  ite  nature. 

Q.  How  has  this  been  ascertained? 

^.  By  a  careful  analytical  procefis  conducted  by  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  French  Photographic  Society. 
How  was  this  prooees  conducted? 

A.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement,  by  which  the  photo- 
graphic proof  in  various  stages  of  development  was  Bub- 
mittcd  to  chemical  analysis. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  investigation? 

A.  The  general  opinion,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  was 
that  the  podtive  photographic  image  is  formed  by  the  sub- 
chlcuide  of  silver,  slowly  ohanged  by  ^e  hypcsuhihitc,  the 
researches  being  conducted  with  chloride  and  sa^uret  of 
silver. 

Q.  VOwt  were  the  first  steps  taken  in  this  analytical  re- 
search? 

A.  The  first  inquiry  was  directed  to  tlie  oondiUon  of  the 
ulver  on  the  pontive  paper,  in  which  no  traosfer  had  been 
taken.  For  tinis  purpose  a  sheet  was  prepared  in  the  bath  of 
salt  and  water,  and  in  the  nitoate  bath,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light,  washed,  fixed  with  new  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
washed  again,  dried,  and  analysed. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  analysis? 

A.  The  paper  was  not  found  to  contain  any  trace  of  sul- 
phur, which  proved  that  t^ero  was  no  residue  of  the  hypo- 
BidpMte.  It  contained  62  parts  of  ulver,  and  1  part  of 
chlorine,  thus  showing  that  the  image  was  not  formed  by 
reducing  the  chloride  of  silver  to  a  sub-chloride  insoluble  in 
hyposiUphite  of  soda. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  step  in  the  investigation? 

A.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  hypo- 
Bulphito  acted  on  the  silver  in  reducing  it  to  a  sub-chlonde. 
For  this  purpose,  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  mlver 
was  placed  in  a  capsule,  and  shaken  at  intervals,  so  as  to 
Ining  every  portion  of  it  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
lig^t.  The  sdverttniied  black:  was  afterwards  wsshed  with 
water,  then  wiUi  new  hypo.,  then  again  with  water,  finally 
dried,  mixed  up  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  reduced 
heat.  The  result  of  ^is  investigation  proved  that  the 
residue,  after  the  washing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  was 
not  a  Bub-chlorMe,  but  pure  silver.  The  ordinary  experience 
of  phottMpnphers  verifies  the  result  of  this  experiment,  that 
a  sheet  dpositave  paper  e^osed  for  along  time  to  tlie  l^t, 


at  last  presents  on  its  sur&ce  the  colour  and  character  of 
metallic  mlver.  The  partisans  of  the  sub-chloride  theory 
admit  the  insolulnlity  of  sub-chloride  of  silver  in  nitric  acid. 
But  it  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  proof, 
the  sur&ce  of  whi<^  ought — according  to  the  theory — to  be 
a  snb-cbloiide,  tod  therefore  insoluble,  disappears  on  the 
application  of  nitric  acid. 

Q.  How  was  this  investiga1»»  e<Hitinned  ? 

A.  The  inquiry  was  next  directed  to  the  real  acUonctf  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  on  the  pontive  proof,  as  it  is  argued 
that  pure  hypo,  may  leave  sulphur  in  the  prods  which  is 
expelled  l>y  the  subsequent  washing.  By  pure  hyposulphite 
of  soda  is  meant  that  which  has  not  been  used  befisre,  and 
which  contains  neither  acids  nor  salts  of  silver.  Here  the 
conductors  of  the  experiment  encountered  considmble  diffi- 
cnlty.  In  numerous  experiments  repeatedly  made  on  sheets 
prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  fixed  and  thoroughly 
washed,  they  did  not  find  tlu.t  the  sulphur  equalled  in 
quantity  that  which  is  contained-  in  the  ordinary  paper  of 
commerce ;  they  supposed  that  the  sulphur,  therefore,  was 
not  left  by  the  new  hvpoealphite  of  soda,  which  was,  per- 
haps, expelled  completdy  by  the  water  baths,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  proof. 

Q.  Is  the  careful  washing  of  the  jooofunnecesnry? 

A.  No,  the  photo^pher  cannot  be  too  partieuhv  about  it, 
asit  is  certain  that  if  the  proof  has  not  been  well  washed  it 
will  still  contain  some  traces  of  hyposulphite  o£  soda,  whidi 
suffice  in  a  short  time  to  obliterate  the  phott^^phic  imago, ' 
wholly  or  in  part. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  step  taken  in  the  examination? 
'  A.  To  discover  the  chemical  condition  of  old  proa^  proofs 
on  which  phott^raphic  images  had  been  taken.  A  selection' 
was  made  of  those  proofs  from  which,  the  image  had  been 
almost  entirely  effaced,  and  after  they  had  been  soaked  for 
some  time  in  old  or  add  hyposulphite,  it  was  found  tliat  they 
changed  to  a  dark  violet ;  they  were  afterwards  immersed 
for  twenty-eight  hours  in  disulled  water.  All  the  proofs 
cantauied  a  lai^  quantity  of  sulphur,  some  more  and 
some  less,  but  most  of  them  a  proportion  equal  to 
that  of  the  sulphite  of  silver.  It  was  ascertained  that 
between  a  ctnnmon  proof  and  a  proof  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
way  there  existed  a  considerable  difference :  one  contained 
sulphur  uid  the  other  did  not,  teem  wbidi  it  appeared  that 
the  sulphur  had  much  to  do  with  the  alteration  of  the  pnxtf. 
An  effort  was  then  made  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the 
sulphur  acted  cm  the  proof,  an4  for  this  purpose  five  baths 
were  pr^wred:  . 

1.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  unmontum. 

2.  A  solution  of  hydrosulphuric  add. 

3.  A  soluUon    hyposulphite  of  soda  mixed  with  a  Uttie 
acetic  acid. 

4.  A  bath  of  hydrosulphuric  add  gas. 

5.  A  bath  of  hyposuli^te  of  gold  and  spda  (eel  d'or  oi 
the  photographers)  to  which  was  added  a  sqoall  portion  of 
sulphur. 

(2*0  ii  mniitwud.) 

FOBSIQH  BCIXNCB. 
(/Vom  ONT  i^wbmI  CVnrsipotuieiil.) 

iWu,^iMi719, 1859. 
The  great  photographic  talk  of  the  day  is  the  (mening,  at 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  of  the  third  public  exhibition  of 
photc^aphy,  organised  by  the  Societe  Fran^ise,  which,  as 
we  announced  in  our  last  letter,  was  to  be  opened  punctually 
on  the  Idth.  The  society  has  been  too  punctual — probably 
that  the  photographic  exhibition  might  vie,  in  this  important 
quality  at  least,  with  its  gorgeous  sister,  the  exhibition  of 
paintings — ^for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  not  finished,  many 
piecea^are  still  in  the  act  of  being  attac^d  Mj^lH'^]^  * 
and,  what  is  irorse  than  all,  tBce«fttadblgadH^lu2&^^l^ 
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|p.vai  to  the  printer  on  the  1st  of  April,  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  bo  that  many  fine  proo&,  whoso  authors  have 
been  too  uuxlest  to  print  their  names  underneath  them,  or 
who  have  contented'  themselres  with  simply  inscribing  their 
initi^,  will  not  find  .themselTes  at.  the  top  of  the  ladder  of 
&nie  by  a  "lifb"fiK>ni  our  pen  until  ue  catal(^:ue  has 
appeared. 

Among  lees  retiring  photograpfajc  artiste,  and  foremost 
among  those  whose  names  salute  us  at  every  comer  of  Paris, 
whose  cards  and  addresses  are— and  very  properly— carefully 
applied  to  each  group  of  photographs  they  exhibit,  we  will 
mention  M.  Nf^ar.  Ho  has  exhibited  a  whole  gallery  of 
portraits  and  fancy  pictures  (which  we  might  perhaps  entitle 
photographies  dt  gemreY,  the  greater  portion  conastine  of  most 
ezcel^t  portraits.  Here  are  figured  some  of  tbe  more 
remarlcable  men  of  the  day,  and  M.  Nadar's  Gallerie  dee 
GontemporaiBB "  is  well  wtwth^  of  notice.  In  it  we  have 
portraits  of  the  composer  Rossini,  the  ohemist  Pelouze,  the 
politician  Guizot,  the  novelist  Sandeau,  &c. — ^most  admirable 
I^otograp^.  In  studying  this  collection  to-day  we  were 
stmck  with  a  peculiarity  whi(^,  we  might  almost  say, 
characterises  at  once  M.  Nadar's  fibres.  In  most  cases 
nath«r  hands  nor  arms  are  anywhere  to  be  seen,  both  are 
moat  ingeniously  hidden.  This  is  so  cunningly  done  that  the 
spectator  does  not  miss  them  in  the  least  in  a  single  proof; 
but  it  strikes  us  immediately  when  we  see  some  50  or  100, 
proo&  side  by  side.  Ladies  are  elegantly  wrapped  in  cloaks 
or  mantillas,  or  they  are  grouped  in  Buch  a  manner  that  the 
hands  at  least  are  totally  hidden. 

This  circomBtance  quite  banishes  any  chance  of  &ilaro  by 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  hands  and  arras,  which  so 
often  completely  spoil  the  best  of  photographs  by  their 
terrific  }»Y>portionB,  or  their  unsuccessful  development. 

M.  R.  J.  Binghun,  aParis  photographer,  with  an  English 
name,  will  per&pe  carry  the  day,  in  this  exhibition,  by  his 
magnificent  cowes,  or,  to  use  the  French  twm,  r^roductim^ 
of  pioturee.  What  a  splendid  collection  of  proofe !  All  the 
finest  pictures  of  Paul  Delaroche  most  exqulntely  sopied~- 
.every  feature,  every  line,  every  shade  is  there — and  for  a 
moment  we  actually  forget  the  want  of  colour.  Indeed, 
c(dour  conld  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  these  proois.  M. 
Bingham  has  exhibited  a  series  of  che/s-d'oeuvres.  They 
are  cJiefs^d'muvres  of  the  artiata  whose  pictures  he  has 
copied,  and  they  are  chefs-d'ceuvres  of  photography.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  is  a  reproduction  of  the  &mou8  * '  Hemi- 
^  cycle,"  painted  by  Paul  Delaroche,  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  representing  all  the  great  artiste.  In  M.  Bingham's 
proof  every  j>ort)&t  is  as  perfect  as  in  the  original  painting. 

Here  wc  have  another  example  of  the  immense  advantages 
of  photography  in  certain  circumstances.  What  pencil, 
however  practised,  could  copy  from  the>*  Hemicycle  "  tiie  figure 
of  Yan^^ke,  of  Bubens,  or  of  Raphael,  for  instance,  and 
make  this  figure  a  true  *' reproduction  **ca  soch  an  artist  as 
Paul  Delaroche?  But  photbgra;^y  gives  as  every  line  as  it 
was  drawn  by  the  ^eat  master  himself. 

M.  jSfichelet,  of  Paris,  has  also  exhitnted  a  great  number 
of  photographs  of  pictures,  some  of  whidi  are  very  beautiful. 
A  RW  of  them  are  copies  of  pictures  now  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  the  large  exhibition,  to  which  we  alluded  above. 
Such  is  the  "  Siege  de  Balaclava,"  &c.  We  have  a  friend  in 
the  North  of,  England  who  would  not  give  a  straw  for  a 
picture  unless  there  was  a  soldierin  it.  The  Siege  of  Bala- 
clava" would  probably  suit  his  taste.  "La  Cassacia" 
^enice,  1560),  a  well  known  painting  by  De  Beaulieu,  is 
such  an  admirable  piece  of  composition  that  it  did  not 
require  M.  Michelet's  talent,  as  a  photographer,  to  make  a 
most  beautiful  photograph  of  it. 

M.  Desmaret  has  exhibited  a  considerable  quantity  of  por- 
traits. Now,  we  perceive  that  as  photography  progresses, 
as  its  manipulations  become  more  thoroughly  understood, 
boih  chemically  and  artistically,  it  becnnes  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  impartial  ofaserrer  to  ^ve  a  true  idea  of  the 
merita  cS  a  photogr^^  piodaction— its  mpeAml^  or 
nferitnity  when  compared  with  otlien.    M.  Djesmarct's 


portnuts  are  good,  though  not  equal  to  Nadar's,  perhaps,  ia 
an  artiatic  pomt  of  view. 

M.  Braun,  of  Domach  (Haut  Bhin),  who  is  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  photographer,  has  embellished  our  exhibition  with 
some  magnificent  views — some  of  the  largest  we  ever  saw. 
The  fine  tone  of  his  productions,  the  lights  and  shades,  tc^- 
ther  with  the  beauty  of  the  minute  details— -all  produce  a 
very  charming  eSeot.  His  colleotion  consiBtB  prindpaUy  of 
Bbenish  scenery. 

M.  Braun  has  a  powerful  rival  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Lorent,  of  Venice,  wh<»e  photographs  this  year  are  even 
finer  than  those  which  made  BDch  stir  at  the  Bnuseb 
Photographic  Exhibition,  in  1857.  His  proo&  are  on 
albumenised  p^ptr  from  negatives  on  waxed  paper ;  they  axe 
very  laive.  llie  most  beaatiAd  is,  perhaps,  his  group  of 
"I&te  Piahns."  The  strong  tone  some  of  Dr.  Lorent^ 
interiors  is  very  remarinble,  and  places  him  at  once  among^ 
the  first  ^khotographers  of  the  day.  ■ 

Disden  and  Co..  of  Paris,  have  exhilHted  a  great  variety 
of  portraits,  copies  of  pictures,  small  portraits  for  visiting 
cards,  &c.  We  remark  in  this  collection  a  case  of  curioei^ 
proofs,  among  which  are  two  examples  of  colours  produced 
photographic^y,  and  in  this  respect  are  worthy  of  attention. 
,  Probably,  when  these  were  first  produced,  tdd  the  natural 
colours  were  present),  but  have  gradually  faded,  until  only 
two  or  three  tints  remain.  The  first  is  a  small  full-l^gth 
portrait  of  a  damsel,  framed  in  a  brooch.  The  dress  consists 
of  dark  and  light  coloured  stripes,  the  cloth  of  the  table, 
near  which  she  is  standing,  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the 
wall  which  forms  the  background  is  of  a  yellowish  tint. 
The  second  is  a  view  of  tbe  "  Invalids ;"  the  building  is  of  a 
pinkish  colour,  not  very  fax  wide  of  the  natural  aspect  of' 
this  edifice  on  a  sonny  day;  and  the  sky  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent Uue.  This  proof  is  very  remaruble ;  it  is  taken  on 
aiamel. 

M.  Adam  Soknnon,  a  sculptor,  exhibits  a  series  of  very 
beautif\il  portraits,  which  deserve  a  longer  notice  than  we 
can  afford  to  them  to-day.  In  most  of  Us  proc^  we  recog- 
nise the  action  of  salts  of  gold,  which  accoonts  for  their 
peculiar  dark  colour,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  prodneeB  ' 
an  admirable  effect,  but,  in  general,  costs  an  'unneceasary 
d^irec  of  gloominess  over  photographip  prodacti(Hi8  whioh 
would  otherwise  be  considered  very  good. 

As  usual,  MM.  Bisson's  monumental  photographs  surpass 
anything  of  the  style  we  ever  saw.  The  most  beaulafiil 
subject  in  their  collection  of  this  year  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Empress,  after  a  picture  by  Winterbalter.  They  exhibit, 
also,  two  reproductions  of  engBaviogs,  which  it  would  be 
imposfflble  to  distinguish  from  the  originals,  unless  chemical 
meaus  were  employed. 

We  will  notice  to-day,  enpaasanty  some  pretty  landscapes 
exhibited  by  A.  Civiale.  They  consist  of  mountain  soenery, 
cascades,  ravines,  &c.  The  spots  are  chosen  with  much  taste 
and  the  execution  merits  mwui  praise.  We  haveh^  a  laree 
panoramic  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  considering  t£e 
gigantic  undertaking,  has  been  tolerably  successful.  Then, 
a  view  of  the  Malaaetta,  of  the  torrent  de  Pique  (Yal^  de 
Luchon),  &c.,  which  give  an  admirable  idea  of  the  scenery 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

M.  Claudet,  <^  London,  considmng  the  magnificent 
estsfolidnnent  he  has  in  Regent-street,  has  a  comparatively 
poor  collection  here.  A  reproduction  of  Landseer^ 
"  Bolton  Abbey  "  is  pretty  good;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  portraits  M.  Claudet  has  exhibited. 

Roger  Fenton,  who  shone  so  brilliantly  at  the  Brussels 
Exhiration  of  1857,  has  not  answered  our  expectations. 
Among  the  proo&  he  has  exhibited,  we  will  notice,  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  whole  exhibition,  his  "Glastonbury 
Abbey."  His  "  Nulnan  Girl  carrying  watn,"  also  deBOTes 
attention. 

^SI.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  has  sent  to  our  exhibition 
some  very  poetic  and  some  very  melancholy  subjects.  His 
photograpw  deserve  much  notice.  Sran«  toe  few  he 
W  exhibited  here  are  e«gp^g^  ^i^^g[^ung 
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ffA  seated  caxdiitAy  in  an  old  chair,  Bhonra  coDBidraable 
taste,  art,  and  ezecutum.  Altogether  this  is  aboat  one  of 
tiie  beat  photiwraphs  ire  ever  aaw. 

Mr.  l^ucwcS  Lyte  exhibits  a  great  number  of  landscapes, 
which  ve  hare  no  time  to  notice  to-dwr ;  and  the  views  of 
the  oonntTT  aronnd  Pemambuco  hy  M.  Btahl  give  us  an 
exeelloit  idea  of  tropical  scenery. 

There  is  yet  much  to  notice.  Altogethef  tfajs  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  photogrwhy  erer 
organised,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  Sociite  Pranyaue. ' 
We  shall  return  again  to  it  in  a  future  letter. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Societe  Fran^aise  de  Photo- 
graphic a  report  was  read  by  M.  Paul  Perrier  on  the  proofs, 
&c.,  presented  as  competitions  for  the  prize  of  10,000  francs, 
to  be  given  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  inventor  of  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  black  portions  of  positives  shall  be  as  solid 
and  unchangeable  as  the  carbon  of  lithographic  or  printer's 
ink. 

The  competition  for  the  principal  portion  of  this  prize, 
8,000  firs.,  is  prolonged  Ibr  throe  years  more.  To-day  the 
committee  thinks  proper  to  award  uie  other  2,000  frs.,  which 
will  be  divided  between  MeaaiB.  Pdterin,  Fcnnoy,  Salmon 
and  Gamier,  and  Girard  and  Davanne.  If.  F(^tevin,  who 
appean  to  have  beat  tl»  first  to  have  concaved  the  idea  of 
^sttivea  in  pure  carbon,  reodvea  a  gold  medal,  value  600  fr. 
To  M.  Fonncy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
Gamier  on  tiie  other,  the  socie^  awards  a  silver  medal,  "  for 
having,  by  applying  the  idea  of  M.  Poitevin,  obtfuned  posi- 
tives in  pore  carbon  with  atleastapartiidsaccesB."  Each  of 
the  two  silTer  medals  is  of  500  frs.  value ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Giraid  and  Davanne  a  medal  of  400  frs.  value. 

We  have  a  new  process,  by  M.  Niepee  de  St.  Victor,  for 
obtaining  red,  green,  violet,  and  blue  photc^raphs. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  process  in  a  few  words : — 

Red  Proofs. — The  paper  u  prepared  with  nitrate  of 
uranium  at  20  per  cent. ;  it  is  plunged  for  15  or  20  seconds 
in  the  solution,  and  then  dried  by  the  fire  in  a  dark  place. 
The  length  of  exposition  in  the  camera  depends  on  the  force 
of  the  sun,  &c. ;  it  varies  from  10  minutes,  when  the  sun  is 
Inight,  to  an  hour  or  more  on  dark  days.  On  leaving  the 
camera  Iha  proof  is  washed  fbr  some  seconds  in  tejnd  water 
(50**  or  60^  centigrade) ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  a  aolution 
dt  red  prussiato  (n  potuh  at  3  per  eoit.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  proof  aoquixes  a  fine  blood  nd  o(donr.  It  istbra washed 
and  dried. 

Green  Proofs. — ^The  red  proof  is  plunged  for  half  a  minuto 
into  nitrato  of  cobalt ;  it  is  withdrawn  but  not  washed.  The 
green  colour  is  developed  by  holding  the  proof  to  the  fire. 
It  is  fixed  by  placing  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
imlphato  of  iron  at  4  per  cent.,  acidified  with  4  per  cmt.  of 
su^huric  acid.   It  is  then  washed  and  dried,  i 

VioUt  Proofs. — The  paper  is  prepared  as  above  with 
nitrate  of  uraniom.  On  taking  it  from  the  camera  it  is 
washed  in  wami  water,  and  the  colour  developed  chloride 
of  gold. 

Blue  Proofs. — ^The  paper  is  prepared  with  red  pruauato  of 
potash  at  20  per  cent,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  The  proof  is 
withdrawn  from  the  camera  as  soon  as  the  insolated  parts 
acquire  a  bluii^  tint ;  it  is  then  placed  for  five  or  ten  seconds 
In  aaohition  of  Inchloride  of  mercury,  afterwaids  washed  in 
water,  and  then  treated  with  a  warm  solution  of  fnralic  acid, 
wadied  three  or  four  times  and  dried. 


PEOPLE  ON  THE  HOOK. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Photographic  News." 

Sib, — A  paragraph  appeared  in  your  iesue  of  the  17th 
of  March,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  an  Italian,  after  six 
years*  labour,  had,  by  means  of  photography,  and  the  micro- 
scope, been  enabled  to  see  animated  beings  on  the  moon — 
and  that  some  of  these  bongs  approach  the  human  shape, 
and  go  unclothed.  That  people  on  the  moon — ^if  there  be 
•  any-^hould  go  unclothed,  is  no  remarkable  phenomenon, 
inasmach  as  iwoat  one-hatf  <i£  the  people  on  this  earth  wear 


little  or  no  ^ipard.  The  first  im^eenoi  that  would  strike 
the  minds  of^tiie  majority  of  your  reados  on  running  over 
the  para^^i^  refened  to,  would  be  that  it  is  a  hoax— asort 
of  repetitira  of  tiie  extraOTdinary  moon  story  c£  tibaat  twenty 
years  ago.  Those  of  your  subscribers  who  know  anything 
of  the  telescope,  of  pnotograph^Ti  ^d  of  the  mieraaoope, 
would  perhaps  not  be  quite  so  mcredulous.  I  remember, 
two  years  ago,  mentioning  to  a  friend  the  prohftl^ty  of 
small  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  being  rendered 
visible  hy  means  of  the  telescope,  |diot<^^phy,  and  the 
microscope.  This  week,  during  a  conversation  with  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Newcastle,  I  found  that  he 
bad,  three  years  ago,  expreased  a  somewhat  similar  opinion. 
To  hope  to  see  small  objects  in  the  moon  by  means  of  the 
telescope  only,  seems  to  me  to  be  '*  hoping  against  hope." 
One  thousand  is  about  the  highest  magnifying  power  a  tele- 
scope will  bear,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  looking  at  a  lunar 
object  240  miles  distant,  a  distance  at  which  an  object  250 
yards  square  would  appear  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Immediately  on  reading  the  paragraph  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I  made  the  following  cal^tation.  The 
moon  is  240,000  miles  from  tiie  earth ;  a  tetesn^  wiUi  a 
power  of  1,000  will  present  ot^jeots  on  the  sur&oe  of  the 
moon  as  if  they  were  240  miles  distant.  If  it  be  practicable 
to  take  a  photc^^ph  of  the  moon,  throuf^  the  eye-piece  of 
a  telescope,  magnifying  1,000  diameters,  and  there  be  apjdied 
to  that  photograph  a  microscopic  magnifying  power  of  1,000, 
which  is  far  from  being  Ute  lughest  power  used,  then  objecto 
on  the  moon  will  preset  themselves  to  ^e  microscopic 
observer  as  if  the^  were  only  432  yards  distant,  a  distance 
at  which  small  objects,  such  as  a  nmn  or  any  ordinary-sized 
animal,  mi^ht  ea^y  be  recognised  and  the  general  contour 
perfectly  distinguished.  The  only  important  practical  cUffi' 
culty  is  to  oh^ia  a  clear  photograph  through  a  powerful 
eye-piece,  and  if  your  skilled  photographic  readers  can  assure 
me  of  this,  I'll  undertake  to  show,  wiui  distinctness,  objects 
on  the  moon  a  trifle  larger  than  a  rat. — ^I  am,  yours  respect- 
fully, T.  P.  Babkas. 


PkOTOOBUEIC  SOIfifcE  XT  THE  HAlTSIOir  HOQBB. 

The  Blackheath  Phott^phic  Socie^s  aiArte,  or  rather  the 
soirfe  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  sodefy  at  the  Manrion 
House,  came  olf  on  Friday  evening,  and  was  a  most  decided 
Buocess.  The  company  present  were  by  no  means  all  photo- 
graphers; amon^  them  we  observed  many  scientific  men  of 
high  repute,  membera  of  parliament  (who  must  have  found  it 
infinitely  more  agreeable  to  be  ct^o^'ing  the  hospitality  of  the 
Mansion  Hottie,  and  admiring  some  of  the  finest  photc^fraphs 
we  have  ever  seen,  than  listening;  to  dull  speeches  m  the  othn- 
house),  as  well  as  most  of  the  civic  dignitaries. 

The  company,  on  arriving  at  the  Sfanidon  House,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Blackheath  Photographic  Society  (Mr.  Glaisher, 
F.K.S.),  after  which  each  inthTiduol  was  at  libBrty  to  wander 
about  the  ^jytitian  Hall  and  adjoining  apartments,  and  admire 
the  numerous  beautiful  photc^^r^^  suspended  along  the  waih, 
and  the  no  less  interesting  pictures  in  the  stereoaoope.  The 
hall  was  most  brilliantly  lighted,  and  tiie  animation  imparted 
to  the  general  aspect  of  the  company  the  presence  of  ladiis 
in  gay  dresses,  which,  owing  to  the  present  fa^on,  were  seen  to 
'  great  advantt^e,  made  it  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imaginable.  ' 
Add  to  this  the  charm  of  music  at  short  intervals,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  delicacies  for  the  restoration  of  those 
whom  enthnsiastie  admiration  of  Delarue's  wonderful  stereo- 
gram of  the  moon,  Glaisher's  phot(^^pha  of  snow  dystala^ 
Williams's  portraits,  and  other  pictures,  had  somimiiBt  ex- 
hausted, and  it  will  easily  be  uniterstood  that  the  whole  affltir 
was  as  welt  conducted  and  agreeable  as  possible.  Tlie 
number  of  guests  present  was  not  so  greats  althouj^  we  iw»itgin^>  ^ 
there  must  have  been  nearly  a  thousand  present,  but  tiiat  every- 
body was  able  to  ciroubte  with  ease  Mid  oomfort— no  unimpor- 
tant ingredient  in  oontributiDgtoL^te!k99m^xS&  ^<Gfm^ 
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as  all  who  are  in  the  halnt  of  atteu^g  erming  parUei  will 
readily  admit. 

The  advantage  of  meotings  of  this  kind  in  establiBhin*' 
fdendly  feelings  amon^  photofrraphers  is  too  Kreat  and  evident 
to  be  disputed :  more  especial^'  when  they  are  attended  with 
so  minj  agreeable  aocessoriea,  which,  thanks  to  the  Ijord 
Mayor,  rendered  this  the  most  delightful  pbotographio  soiree 
over  giroa. 


The  VsBsfca.  Photoosafbic  Socixtt. 

Thb  ohur  was  taken  at  the  Usb  meeting  of  the  above  8ooiety> 
by  M.  Begnault,  ita  president. 

After  the  names  of  the  newly  elected  members  had  been  read, 
the  Cheralier  Dubois  de  Nehault  presented  a  picture  to  the 
Society.  H.  Laulerie  presented,  on  the  part  of  M.  Gubriel  de 
Bumine,  a  senes  of  pictures  tiU^en  by  him  in  his  jouriie}'  with 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino.  M.  Delohaye  presented,  in  the 
name  of  M.  Sevorin,  of  Duafleldorf,  several  portnuts  of  large 
dimensions,  taken  with  one  of  Y oigtiander's  lenses.  M.  Boroard 
alio  presented  some  pictures. 

A  letter  wae  then  read  from  M.,  Lenoir,  on.  the  sulgect  of 
linieed  for  removing  ulver  stains  from  the  fingers.  He  had 
tried  it  in  all  kinds  ofwa^,  and  pronounced  the  whole  thing  to 
be  a  humbug;  an  opinion  inwhioh  several  members  entirely 
oonourred. 

A  note  was  then  read  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Society  by  M.  Jobard,  of  Dijon,  on  a  new  prooesi  for  fixing 
positive  proofs,  which  is  as  follows 

"  The  proof  once  taken  is  placed  in  a  neutral  hyposulphite 
bath,  composed  of  20  parts  to  100  of  water,  and  left  in  it  about 
twenty  minutes ;  then  washed,  and,  when  dry,  plaoed  in  a  bath 
cpmposed  of  3  parts  of  bromide  of  potassium,  2  of  iodide  of 
potassium  to  100  of  water,  and  then  dried. 

"  ITp  to  this  time  the  proof  has  not  clianged  in  tone.  To 
tone  it,  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of  15  grains  of  sel  d'or 
to  a  little  less  than  a  quart  of  water ;  the  toning  proceeds  then 
rapidly,  passing  trom  red  to  brown,  then  to  violet,  and  finally  to 
an  intense  black ;  but  the  action  may  be  stopped  at  any  moment, 
and  the  proof  ia  parfactly  fixed.  . 

"  Two  prooft  obtained  in  this  way,  which  have  remiuned  ex- 
posed for  the  last  eight  yearo,  in  an  open  gaUery,  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  damp,  cold,  and  tropical  heats,  have 
remuned  unaltered,  while  other  prool^  fixed  and  toned  to  a 
bkck  by  the  ordinary  process,  have  completely  disappeared. 

"  Proofs  fixed  by  the  new  process  have  resosted  the  vapours 
of  hydrosulphurio  acid." 

The  thanks  of  tiie  Society  were  accorded  to  IC.  Jobard. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  vras  then  read  :— 

"I  believe  that  in  all  the  examinations  that  have  been 
hitherto  made  on  the  alterability  of  the  positive  proof,  two 
causes  which  may  often  luwount  for  the  alterability  of  the  proof 
have  passed  unnoticed.  The  two  causes  I  refer  to  are : — 1st, 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  a  salt  of  copper  in  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  on  which  the  paper  is  sensitised ;  and  2nd,  the  presence 
of  chloride  of  sodium  or  some  other  soluble  chloride  which 
remains  in  the  proof  after  it  is  finished.  I  think  that  the 
presence  of  these  two  bodies  sufiioes  to  explain  the  numerous 
diffionltaes  which  photographers  have  experienced  hitherto,  and 
which  have  ahnost  mode  thefn  despair  of  arriving  at  a  complete 
permanency.  When  a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  sensitised  on  a 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  contuning  a  notable  quantity  of  a  salt  of 
copper,  it  is  first  found  that  the  proof  is  slower  than  ordinary 
in  printing,  and,  if  the  copper  was  in  loi^e  proportion,  that  on 
removal  from  the  printii^  frame  it  is  dull  and  dead ;  by  leaving 
it  for  some  time  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  it  b^ns  to  fade,  and 
loses  its  holf-tonea,  and  finally,  on  putting  it  in  ^o  hyposulphite, 
it  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  destruotive  effect  is  not 
confined  to  this  proof,  but  oommunioBtes  itself  also  to  the  hypo- 
sulphite, which'thus  acquires  the  property  of  destroying  other 
proo&,even  tiiose  which  do  not  contain  copper. 

' "  As  to  the  chlorides  they  are  still  more  redoubtable,  since  they 
are  not  only  largely  scattered  throughout  nature,  but  are  found 
in  most  spring  waters;  besides,  as  they  are  colourless,  they  are 
not  visible  to  me  sight.  I  had  never  thought  of  this  course  of 
instability  until  it  ocourred  to  me  in  my  process  of  printing 
wiUi  the  phosphate  of  soda.  I  had  printed  several  j^witt  by 
this  process,  and  had  fixed  them  with  phosphoric  add  aoomding 
to  the  method  previously  desoribed;  bul^  having  wished  them 


in  spring  water,  I  dreaded  the  'precipitation  of  salts  (car- 
bonate or  chloride)  or  silver  in  the  proof,  and  to  assure  myEelf 
that  they  wore  perfectly  fixed,  I  passed  tham  in  a  bath  of 
ammonia,  then  dried  and  put  them  aside  to  tone  them  wifli 
gold.  Having  one  day  taken  one  of  these  proofii,  I  held  it 
before  the  fire,  and  I  saw  the  red  tone  it  had  at  first  gradoallj 
change  to  a  sepia ;  on  warming  the  other  proofs  they  likewise 
changed.  This  cluinge  wa<;  not  only  remarkable  from  the  &ct, 
but  still  more  by  its  intensity,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had 
found  a  method  by  means  of  which  I  could  dispense  with  the 
toning  bath.  These  proo&  were  sized  the  sanje  ereoiag, 
but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  on  the  following  morning  that 
they  had  almost  entirely  faded  aw^.  Sieving  that  thii 
efiect  was  produced  by  impurities  in  the  paper  or  the  ri%  I 
sized  others  on  imper  of  which  I  was  sure,  and  nitb 
dextrine  which  I  had  often  used  on  previous  occasions,  but 
alivays  with  the  same  result,  and  even  oh  siring  a  proof  od 
a  glass  it  faded  in  the  same  manner.  A  proof  being  out  up  in 
several  pieces,  one  part  was  well  washed  in  distilled  water, 
another  in  spring  water,  and  a  third  placed  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere. Of  thMe  three,  the  two  fit^  on  drying  remained 
perfectly  stable,  but  the  third  lost  its  vigour ;  and  uiother  piece, 
that  I  had  phtced  in  a  damp  place,  bo^  likewise  to  fitde.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  to  me  that  the  destruotive  agent  could 
not  exist  in  the  washing  water,  nor  in  either  of  the  other  bitiu 
except  the  ammonia  one.  I  had  often  used  ammonia  without 
meeting  with  a  similar  occurrence.  I  then  examined  the 
solutien  of  ammonia,  and,  on  evaporating  a  drop  on  a  platinum 
plate,  I  obtained  a  residue  which  completely  disappeand  on 
continuing  the  application  of  heat.  A  more  oompfeto  exami- 
nation satisfied  me  that  this  residue  was  chloride  of  ammonium, 
A  proof  was  then  out  in  two,  one  part  washed  in  distilled  vater, 
uid  the  other  in  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ohltiride  of  ammonium.  On  drying  these  two  pieces  before  the 
fire,  the  first  retiuned  its  red  tone,  while  the  other  toned  to  a 
sep^  and  on  exposing  these  to  damp,  the  first  did  not  change, 
while  the  other  faded  considerably.  Experunents  made  with 
chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium  were  ijallowed  bj 
the  same  results. 

"  From  this  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  oBIoridea  in  tin 
poative  proof  is  veory  dangerous ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  take 
every  care  to  avmd  any  trane  of  ohlori^  in  the  last  wBshiiv 
water.  Nevertheless,  the  proofii  toned  in  the  gdd  colouring 
bath  do  not  so  ea^y  part  with  their  vigour  under  the  influenw 
of  chlorides,  Hence,  we  ought  always  to  use  a  gold  bath  for 
colouring  our  pi'oofii, 

"  In  seeking  to  form  a  theory  on  this  interesting  subject,  it  ii 
necessan"  to  consider  the  fallowing  facts,  in  order  to  determine, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  des^uction  of  the  -proof  by  the 
pres^ice  of  chlorides.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  flnt  plaoe^  thit 
it  should  contain  onl^  nlver,  then  that  it  should  be  ftequenUy 
exposed  to  hygrometical  changes,  by  removing  it  flrom  a  damp' 
to  a  dry  place  and  vice  vend.  The  acdds,  or  their  viqxiur^ 
appear  also  to  assist  the  toning  of  proofii,  and  a  grrat  qnantity 
01  water,  especially  if  it  be  alkaline,  reterds  the  action.  Hence, 
it  majr  be  supposed  that  the  chloride  on  drying  attaches  itself  to 
the  silver  comparing  the  proof,  which  is  thus  converted  into 
sub-chloride  of  silver,  with  a  liberation  of  alkali.  This  explataa 
the  change  of  colour  on  drying  the  proof  befbre  the  fire.  The 
proof  is  uien  exposed  to  humidity,  and  the  alkali  finding  itself 
free  becomes  deliquescent,  and  at  the  same  time  absorbs  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  liquid  thus  formed  still 
dissolves,  perhaps,  cu-bonic  acid  in  excess.  Two  affinities  then 
begin  to  u^t.  The  sub-chloride  of  silver,  tending  to  abeorb 
chlorine,  becomes  chloride  of  silver,  and  on  the  other  hand 
an  alkaline  chloride  is  formed  by  theofiinity  of  the  carbonic  acid 
for  the  alkali.  These  two  forces  acting  together  detennine 
the  decomposition ;  cn  drying  and  i^un  exponng  the  proof  to 
humidity,  the  same  reaction  is  repeated  nutil  the  entire  proof 
has  vanished,  the  whole  bung  converted  into  chloride  of  silver, 
or  the  chloride  of  sodium  being  exhausted.  Wesee,  atthesame 
time,  that  the  chloride  of  ammonium  (sines  the  ammonia  is 
liberated  and  escapes  as  a  gas)  should  produoe  this  effect  of 
toning  more  strongly  than  the  other  chlorides. 

"  As  to  the  qu^on  of  copper  in  the  nitrate  bath,  I  think 
that  its  destruobve  action  may  be  attributed  to  a  similar  cause, 
in  that  the  chloride  of  nlver  61  the  prpd',  bj  disecd^hig  in  ^ 
hyposulphite  <tf  sodis  g^es  Mrth  Jo^mqndf^ttfvMi^  uid 
tftut,  witti  nitrate  of  copp£>>^^4tit^HMF^^  of 
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copper,  which  chloride  ia  very  power&il  in  its  destrui^iTe  effect, 
Mid  decomposes  the  silver  of  the  image  ivith  formation  of  sub- 
chloride  of  ailver,  which  aftenvarda  decompoaes  and  purtly 
dissolTes  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  proportion  as  it  forms. 
The  alkaline  chlorides  are  not  the  only  ones  to  produce  the 
reaction  of  which  I  have  spoken  ahove ;  tlu  same  effect  ia  pro- 
duced with  (tereral  -otheni,  if  not  all  the  chlorides,  such  as,  for 
example,  those  of  copper,  iron,  mercury,  cobalt,  but  these 
ore  not  so  much  to  bo  dreaded,  for  they  arc  not  often  found  in 
ordinary  springs,  and  even  when  tiiey  do  exist  there,  they  are 
ea^  to  be  distinguished." 

M.  Girard  made  some  observationB  on  this  paper.  Eelative 
to  the  first  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyte,  he  thought  that  if 
the  presenoe  of  s^ts  of  ooppar  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
hastened  the  alteration  of  the  proof,  the  causa  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  the  base,  but  in  the  neutral  state  of  the  salt  of 
o^iper. ,  It  was  known  that  the  salts  of  capper  always  presented 
an  acid  reaction ;  and  that  from  that  circumstance  they  appear 
perfectly  capable  of  producing  the  decomposition  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite. He  saw  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  hypotliesis  in  the 
alteration  that  the  presence  of  these  adts  led  to  in  tiie 
hyposulphite  hath. 

Ab  to  the  second  point,  it  appeared  difiBcutt  to  explain  it  in 
the  present  state  of  photographic  chemical  knowledge.  There- 
fore it  seemed  to  him  that  new  experiments  shoiud  be  mad^ 
and  that  Mr.  Lyte  was  better  qualified  than  any  other  person 
to  oexry  them  out  satisfactorily. 

The  thanks  of  the  Sometiy  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Lyte  for  his 
conununioation. 

M.  !DaTanne  then  mode  a  communication  on  the  sutgect  of 
Mr.  Young's  experiments. 

M.  Bertoch  made  some  observations  on  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  diaphragm,  invented  by  M.  Yoigtlander,  which  he  charac- 
terised as  being  of  grott  vuue  to  photogrqihen. 

A  paper  on  the  svl>iect  of  the  iteieoseope,  I^M.  Ctaudet,  was 
then  read. 

M.  Humbert  de  Molard  exhibited  two' models  of  a  new  kind 
of  eximnding  camera,  ooostruoted  by  M.Belaudin,  after  designs 
by  M.  Davanne. 

M.  YltU  Boujut  presented  the  Society  with  an  E^pparatus  he 
had  invented,  the  otijeot  of  vhidi  was  to  produce  graduated 
grounds  on  pontive  proo&— O»u2«s«0dyh>»  tke  BvUtiia  of  ike 
JWaol  TkotograiMo  SoeMjf, 

MBBTIKQ  of  THB  MAKCHBSTltB  PHOTOOHIPHIC  SoCFETT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Sidebothara,  the  Chair- 
man, claimed  for  Mr.  DatTcer  the  merit  of  having  been  one  of 
the  flnt  to  practice  micro-photography,  he  having  taken  some 
daguerreotype  {ootuces  of  this  kind  so  long  ago  as  1889.  In 
the  Mkrwing  rear  he  publicly  illustrated  his  method  of  pro- 
ceeding at  a  leotiure  delivered  at  the  Liverpool  Mechanics' 
Institution ;  he  also  employed  the  solar  microscope  for  taking 
photographs  of  sections  of  wood  and  fossils.  From  the  imposa- 
bility  of  viewing  micro-photographs  on  silver  plates  with  a 
power  exceeding  twenty  diameters,  Mr.  Bancer  laid  it  aside 
until  the  discovery  of  collodion,  when  he  resumed  his  experi- 
ments, and  produced  some  wonderftilly  minute  specimens,  some 
of  whbh  were  in  his  (the  Chalrauin's)  possession,  and  others 
had  been  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty,  while  a  considerable  number 
were  in  the  hands  of  optdoians,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent. 

The  members  were  enabled  to  judge  of  the  minuteness  of  Mr. 
DancMi^s  specimens,  several  being  placed  on  the  table  for  that 
wse ;  among  others,  a  micfo-photograph  of  two  pages  of  a 
:,  containing  863X  letters,  covering  only  of  an  inch. 
Mr.  Dorrington  read  a  paper  on  printing  ^ass  transparencies, 
the  jrant  pnduo^  of  hinuelf  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Nerill,  by  a 
pTooBBB  wluofa  Mr.  Stdebothom  oharaoterised  as  a  Yeiy  fgooi  one, 
he  having  tried  the  plates,  and  found  them  more  sensitive  than 
collodio-aJbumen.  Mr.  Fattison  showed  some  pictures  taken 
by  him  with  dry  collodion  on  gelatine. 

Mr.  Parry  mentioned  that  ho  had  written,  in  faint  letters,  on 
the  collodio-olbumen  plate  with  a  blocklead  pencil,  and  found 
that  the  letters  developed  very  black  and  sharp. 

Mr.  Mabley  called  the  attention  of  the  meetingto  a  (urcum- 
gtonce  which  he  considered  rather  curious.  He  coated  a 
prepared  o(dlo^&-aIbumen  plate  wit^  collodion,  in  order  to  take 
a  pctiiie  by  ttu  wet  process,  and  after  exposing  and  developing; 
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he  found  that  the  picture  came  out  with  great  intensity.  He 
afterwards  removed  the  collodion  from  the  albumen  surface, 
coated  it  afresh,  exiK>sod,  and  developed  it,  and,  rubbing  it  off 
again,  found  no  traces  of  a  picture  in  the  collodio-albumen  film. 


NoBTn  London  Photogbaphic  Association. 

Ths  proceedings  of  the  above  Association  at  their  last  meeting 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 
The  annual  report  was  read,  which  gave  a  favourable  view  of  its 
financial  position,  and  congratulated  the  meitabers  on  the 
unanimity  and  good  feeling  that  bad  existed  among  than  during 
thepast  ycM. 

The  thanks  of  &e  Associalion  were  nven  to  Mr.  Moon  on 
account  of  his  past  services.  He  retires  from  ill  health. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-elected : — O.  'Woodward, 
Esq.,  r.B.S.,  J.F.,  President ;  G.  Sbadbolt,  Esq.,  Vice-President; 
D.  w.  Hill,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  J.  Bamett,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary ;  after  which  the  other  officers  were  elected. 

Mr.  Hislop  exhibited  a  lantern  made  from  his  design  for 
illustrating  lectures  by  means  of  tnuuparent  glass  p6ative9,(&o.,' 
and  read  a  description  of  it. 

The  buaineas  of  the  evening  was  dosed  by  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  being  voted  to  the  officers  for  their  aerricea  during 
the  past  year. 

LiTEBPooL  Photoqbaphic  Club, 

l^HB  discussion  at  this  meeting  whs  opened  by  Mr.  Forrest,  who 
expressed  his  obligation  to  friends  who  had  suggested  the 
use  of  mercury  for  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  photograph. 
He  found  that  this  metal  induced  a  ready  deposit  of  copper 
from  file  battery,  but  there  was  a  diffiailty  in  marldng  its  half- 
tones "more  strongly,  as  well  as  in  delineating  delicate  photo- 
graphs. He  tried  to  obviate  these  difficulties  by  surrounding 
the  picture  with  copper  wire,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that 
this  would  fiuiilitate  the  deposition, 

Mr.  Leithead  suggested  that  tin-foil  would  be  a  more  ready 
conductor  of  the  weak  galvanic  curreni 

Mr.  Corey  thought  that  a  more  ready  susceptibility  of  the 
surfoce  to  receive  the  effects  of  the  current  was  what  was 
required,  and  not  a  more  subtle  means  of  inducing  a  current. 
The  application  of  meruuiy  faciUtated  the  formation  of  the 
copper  mm,  at  the  some  time  tliot  it  intensified  the  image.  In 
electrotyping,  certain  portions  of  the  object  to  be  coated  repelled 
the  mebil,  and  it  was  the  practice  to  wash  those  portions  with  a 
solution  Qf  |>roto-nitrate  of  mercury,  and  he  suggested  its 
empltrnnent  m  a  similar  manner  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  Button  observed,  that  as  grape  sugar  and  essential  oils 
reduced  silver  in  its  metallic  form,  they  mif^t  be  used  to  throw 
down  copper  upon  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  a.  Cook  suggested  the  appUottion  of  phosphorus  dis- 
solved in  bisulphnrot  of  carbon,  to  fodlitate  the  deposit  of 
silver;  but — 

Mr.  Keith  did  not  see  the  use  of  a  method  which,  by  throwing 
a  film  over  the  whcde  surface  of  the  plate,  would  obscure  both 
lights  and  shadows. 

Mr.  Corey  thought  that  Mr.  Cook's  idea  might  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  wo  battery  altogether.  He  had  a  negative, 
taken  five  years  ago,  when  he  uid  Mr.  Berry  were  working 
together,  which  the  latter  gentleman,  finding  too  weidc,  ha^ 
after  it  was  varnished,  washed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  then  blackened  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium. He  was  of  opinion  that  this  would  give  the  intensity 
Mr.  Forrest  wanted,  and  would  willingly  lend  him  the  negative 
— an  offer  Mr.  Forrest  accepted,  and  promised  to  report  tho 
result  he  obtained  at  the  next  meeting. 

Ur.  Boyle  produced  specimens  of  what  he  called  dirooa^ido 
printing.  It  was  baaed  on  Mr.  Himt's  prooeas,  but  difiered 
trom  it  in  sundry  respects.  He  did  not,  oowerer,  give  the  tall 
details  of  the  process. 

The  Eev.  T.  Banner  described  a  oontrivanoe  of  his  for 
sensitising  imd  developing  stereoscopic  plates  in  the  open  air; 
which  con^sted  in  arran^ng  a  shelf,  at  a  certain  distanoo  down 
the  camera  legs,  from  which  a  covering  of  block  velvet  extended 
over  the  top.  A  glass  eye-piece  was  fitted  in  it.  as  well  as  a 
gloBB  window,  the  hands  <a  the  operator  pa8Biiw4ilirDugh  deeves 
sniToanded  vith  elastio  at  tbe  wn^  in  Jih4  ordiBsrinHr^ 
each  apparatus.  DiglllleS  b7V3VTO^fC 
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The  "Decne  a»d  Disobdeblt"  Pobteait  Gallkht. — 
We  have  recently  heard  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  more 
than  one  of  the  melaropolitan  magistrates,  that  inst^  of  fining 
persons  for  being  "drunk  and  disorderly"  the  small  sam  of  fire 
shillings,  that  it  should  be  raised  to  ten  shillings  devoting  the 
ezta  five  shillings  as  a  salary  to  a  photographer,  who  should 
be  attached  to  the  police  office  to  taJce  the  portraits  of  the 
offenders,  and  that  these  copies  should  form  the  "Drunk  and 
Disorderly  "  Portrait  Gallery.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether 
this  movement  is  prompted  by  a  Maine  Law  Alliance  man  or 
not.  Should  the  suggestion  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  a  rather 
awkward  one,  as  it  will  be  useless  on  the  part  of  those  who 
ofiend  to  ^ve  a  wrong  name  to  prarent  exposure  in  the  news- 
fxpan,  when  such  a  tnitlLftil  oesmpticsi  as  a  photc^phio 
portrait  is  taiken. 

Is  THE  Planet  Mass  Ihhabitsd  P— The  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  allow,  that  a  greater  proba- 
bility exists  of  Mars  bung  inhabited  than  in  the  ease  of  any 
other  planet.  His  diameter  is  4,160  miles,  and  his  surface 
exhibit's  spots  of  different  hues — the  seas,  according  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  being  green,  and  the  land  red.  "  The  variety  in  the 
spots,"  sa^s  tlm  astronomer,  "  may  arige  from  the  planet  not 
bein^  destitute  of  atmosphere  and  cloud ;  and  what  adds  greatly 
to  the  probability  of  tills  is,  the  appearoooe  of  briiliant  white 
spots  at  its  poles,  whiuh  have  beni  oonueotnred,  with  some 
probolnlity,  to  be  snow,  as  they  disappear  when  thoy  have  been 
Iraig  exp(Med  to  the  snn^  and  are  greatest  when  emerging  from 
the  long  night  of  their  polar  winter — ihe  snowline  then 
extending  to  about  six  degrees  from  the  pole."  "  The  length 
of  the  day,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  is  almost  exactly  twenty, 
four  hours — the  same  as  that  of  the  earth.  Continents,  and 
oceans,  and  green  savannahs  have  been  observed  upon  lAnn, 
and  the  snow  of  his  polar  re^ons  has  been  seen  to  disappear 
with  the  heat  of  summer."  We  actually  see  the  douds  fl«£ing 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  land 
and  water  on  his  disc.  In  i  sketch  of  this  planet,  as  seen  in 
the  ]mre  atmosphere  of  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Grant,  it  appears,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  actually  as  a  little  world,"  and  as  the 
earth  would  appear  at  a  distance,  with  its  seas  and  continents 
of  different  shades.  As  the  diameter  of  Mars  is  only  about  one 
half  of  that  ot  our  earth,  the  weight  of  bodies  wUl  be  about 
one  halffof  what  it  would  be  if  ^ey  were  placed  upon  our 
globe. — CVrionfisff  qf  Scinet. 


HINTS  OX  POSITIVK  PRIXTIlfO. 

Dear  Sir,— It  has  often  occurr^  to  me  that  a  hint 
might  be  borrowed  from  the  process  of  calico  printing  which 
woulql  be  applicable  to  phot<^raphic  printing.  If  a  "  ipor- 
dant "  could  be  fixed  in  the  pora  ot  the  paper  by  the  action 
oi  lieht,  and,  after  iiuolatiou  noder  a  negative,  that  portion 
of  tne  mordant  not  acted  upon  washed  out,  and  tbe  paper 
then  paaaed  through  a  colouring  bath,  and  the  colour 
extracted  from  the  uumordanted  portions,  we  should  get  a 
positive  print  which  I  conceive  would  be  permanent.  One 
mordant  alone  would  suffice— the  acetate  of  iron— to  give 
various  shades  of  colour,  in  a  bath  of  madder,  from  black  to 
violet,  according  to  the  streuKtib  of  the  mordant.  The 
objection  would  be,  I  imagine,  that  the  paper  would  hardly 
bear  the  repeated  washings ;  but  there  is  a  iabric  called,  I 
believe,  satin  jean,  on  which  may  be  traced  the  finest  lines 
with  a  pen  and  marking  ink ;  now  this  falnic  would  bear 
boiling  and  bleaching.  The  processes  of  carbon  printing  arc, 
in  fact,  the  fixing  by  light  of  a  kind  of  mordant,  which 
rendeiB  the  vehide  for  colouring  matter  insoluble  in 
water.  I  have  no  time  to  experiment  on  the  subject ;  but 
your  intimate  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  enable  you  to 
judge  at  once  if  the  process  I  suggest  would  be  at  all  feasible. 
In  all  inobabOily,  the  same  thing  has  occurred  to  you  long 
nuce.  Thohas  Babbstt, 


IHFROVED  PORTABU  TEST. 

Sir,— Like  your  valued  corres^ndent  "  H.  S.  I.,"  I  ham 
tried  not  a  few  tents  and  derelopuig  boxes.  As  the  subject 
of  portability  is  one  of  soeh  importance  to  kivers  the 
pictiires^ue,  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  sending  yon  a 
description  of  a  tent  I  have  jconsbmctdd,  and  found  VHy 
useful,  and  extremely  portable. 


A  G,  B  F,  are  two  iron  rods  about  the  thickness  of  a 
stair-rod,  and  4  feet  6  inches  long,  they  are  riveted  together 
at  L  so  aa  to  form  a  cross.  BH,  CG,  CK,  DH 
form  two  similar  crosses;  these  three  crosses  are 
bound  firmly  togetlier  at  B,  C,  G,  H,  with  well 
waxed  whipcord ;  the  tops  of  t^  rods  AG,  BF, 
CK,  DH  are  &itteiied,  uid  made  into  a  loop 
thus — 

A£,  B£,  CE,  D£  are  aomewhat  thinner,  and 
looped  at  both  ends ;  the  rods  at  A,  B,  C,  D  are 
thus  looped  together,  the  kwps  acting  as  an  onivanal  hinge. 
A  screw  passes  through  the  other  ends  of  these  rods  at£, 
and  they  are  fastened  tightiy  by  means  of  a  nut.  The 
covering  is  sewn  strongly  to  liie  ficamework  at  A,  B,  C,  D. 
I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  sew  a  small  piece  of  leather 
at  each  conier  of  contact  with  the 
framework.  Entrance  is  gained  by 
means  of  a  douUe  curtain,  thus — 

Suppose  the  view  taken,  and  the 
tent  to  be  removed ;  unscrew  the  nut 
at  E,  the  four  rods  forming  the  top 
then  &11  into  the  angles  of  the  tent, 
and  the  whole  will  close  up  together 
by  means  of  the  pivots  at  L,  M,  N ;  the  covering  naturally 
falls  round  it  like  an  umbrella  cover.  It  is  as  well  to  have 
the  cover  about  6  inches  longer  than  the  framework,  to  allow 
it  to  lap  over  on  the  ground.  The  light  I  use  is  a  piece 
yellow  calico,  coveral  on  both  sides  with  otl-skin,  about  tiie 
size  of  a  stereo-plate,  let  in  at  the  back  (as  B). 

My  stereo  bath  I  suspend  from  the  ai^  at  M,  n^ 
developers  in  a  little  pouch  at  K,  and  my  |date  box  (IS 
plates)  at  L.  I  may  observe  that  I  pack  lul  my  appaiatns 
for  taking  a  d^en  stereoscopic  pictures  iaedde  my  camera, 
which  has  a  leathern  handle  at  top,  and  acts  as  a  box.  I 
take  my  tent  and  legs  in  one  hand,  and  the  camera  in  tiie 
other,  strap  my  water  bottle  (IndU  rubber)  on  my  back, 
and  feel  moderately  independent. 

Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
your  admirable  "  Lessons  on  Ccdouiing,"  which  have  been  of 
much  service  to  me.  F.  S..  E. 

QUERIES  DRY  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — I  have  been  working  the  collodio-albumen  process, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  in  a  previous  number  of  yonr 
paper. 

Up  to  the  fixing  or  last  washing  all  goes  on  well ;  but  in 
one  or  other  of  these  last  processes  almost  invariably  the  film 
cracks  in  every  directioni^tirel;  ^^J^&^i&J^?^  ^ 
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cracks  are  hardly  of  the  nature  of  blisters.  Can  you  suggest 
the  cause,  and  what  is  of  more  importance  to  me,  a  preven- 
tative  to  any  recurrence  of  these. 

I  have  taken  every  possible  precaution  in  drying  the  plates 
thoroughly  by  heat,  both  before  collodionising,  after  albu- 
meuiung,  and  before  sensitising  for  the  second  time. 

I  have  also  allowed  the  collodion  to  set  at  least  one  minute 
before  sensitising.  I  have  been  using  the  alcoholic  collo- 
dbn  advertiKd  lor  dry  processes. 

It  seems  strange  that  not  the  sli^tcst  indioation  of  cracks 
or  blisters  ahoaldappear  until  tiie  final  step  has  been  taken ; 
it  eertunly  is  annoying  to  see  a  picture  develop  perfectly 
and  then  mined. 

I  have  now  about  40  plates  ready  for  tiie  second  sensi- 
tiane,  but  I  dare  not  finish  them  unm  I  know  whether  it  be 
poeeible  to  preserve  them  from  the  fate  of  their  predecessors. 

I  find  the  plates  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  stated  by  the 
Manchester  Committee — ^frequently  reqniriiig  tavx  or  fire 
minutes*  exposure.  ' 

Do  you  consider  the  metajgelatine  process  a  certain  one  ? 
I  have  seen  such  excellent  pictures  taken  by  it,  that  if  its 
certainty  were  equal  to  that  of  coUodio-albumen,  I  should 
jnuch  prefer  it.  Are  blisters  and  cracks  as  firequent  in  it  as 
in  the  collodio-albumen  ?  Whence  arises  the  imcertainty  in 
any  of  these  preservative  plrocesseB — say  the  metagelatine  ? 
Is  it  due  to  the  collodion^  hath,  or  tnampulalion  f  Mr. 
Cleaver  tella  us  that  he  has  taken  15  good  pictures  in  one 
day  with  15  plates,  and  17  next  day  out  of  18.  I  have  seen 
some  of  these,  and  they  are  the  finest  specimens  that  ever  it 
was  my  lot  to  witness. 

If  oe  can  do  this  with  certainty  almost  absolnte,  how 
is  it  that  another  out  of  18  ^tes  will  have  17  fiitUnres, 
^though,  following  bis  instructions  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness ?  Photos. 

[The  points  touched  upon  in  our  correspondent's  letter 
seem  to  ns  of  such  importance^  that  we  think  it  better  to 
publish  his  queries  in  full,  and  sakfw  information  from  those 
who  may  haTe  specially  eonsida^  the  process,  than  to  give 
him  an  answer  in  our  "  Answers  to  CwrespwidentB."— Ed.] 


APPAHATUS  FOR  WASHING  P081T1\-E8. 

Sir,— I  have  lately  had  in  use  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
apparatus  for  washing  positive  prints,  and  find  it  to  answer 
the  purpose  admiramy ;  it  consists  of  a  deal  box  eighteen 
inches  square  by  fire  inches  deep,  with  rests  two  inches 
from  the  top  to  support  a  board  perforated  with  small  holes. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  very  coarse  linen,  and  the  whole 
mounted  on  four  legs  three  inches  high.  The  prints  are 
placed  on  the  linen  bottom,  and  the  peiforated  board  on  the 
rests,  when  it  may  be  put  into  the  sink  and  the  water  turned 
on  it.  I  generally  contrive  to  put  my  prints  there  in  the 
evenings,  so  that  it  ma^  be  at  work  all  night  without  the 
interference  of  any  inquisitive  persons.  I  think  parties  who 
(like  myself)  dabble  in  photography,  and  have  ftmnd  the  in- 
convenience of  not  having  a  running  stream  near  at  hand, 
will  find  this  a  first-nte  sabstitnte. 

JUy  thanks  are  due  to  yoor  Tahlable  correspondent  at 
vol.  1.  p.  86,  fbr  his  ^soiiption  of  pontive  printing ;  since 
tudng  that  me^bod,  I  have  not  had  one  sailed  print,  except 
throngh  carelasneBB,  which  I,  in  fhtore,  intend  to  avoid. 

W.  Hatbb. 


ACimC  AtilD  VS  THS  NITBATB  bATH  FOB  POSITITE 

PRraXING. 

Sir', — ^Permit  me  to  add  the  testimony  of  my  experience 
to  that  of  your  correspondent  "  ©  "  in  a  recent  nmnber  of 
the  "  Pbotooraphic  News,"  that  acetic  acid,  added  to  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  pomtive  printing,  does  not  produce 
tpotSy  or  any  other  kind  of  diiscolonration.  Dnnng  the 
last  eighte^  months  I  have  sent  out  many  thonsands  of 
prints,  wUch,  far  the  parity  of  the  whites,  and  freedom  from 
discdouTations  of  any  description,  cannot  be  sarpaned,  and 


my  silver  solution  has  almost  invariably  been  acidified  with 
acetic  acid.  If  ^ts  appear  let  the  operator  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  cause,  for  certainly  the  &ult  Jies  not  in  the  acid. 
Purity  and  suitability  of  chemicals  are,  doubtless,  of  great 
importance — so,  also,  is  intelligent  care  in  their  use — and  if 
some  of  our  brothfT  photographers  would  learn  to  question 
their  own  capabilities,  it  is  just  poesible  they  mi^t  find 
out  that  most  of  their  mishaps  and  failures  arise  from  their 
own  careless  manipulation,  rather  than  from  any  fault  in  the 
chemicals  employed.  Thomas  J.  Barkes. 


PORTABLE  STAND  FOB  A  DBVELOPISG  BOX. 

Sita,— Id  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  a  correspcmdent,  "P.  F.  F.,** 
inquirea  about  a  strong  stand  for  a  developing  box. 

I  have  tried  several,  but  found  all  vibrate  too  much  to 
work  with  comfortably;  and  having  made  a  light  stand 
(though  not  so  portable  as  to  pack  up  in  the  box),  I  beg  to 
forward  a  sketch  of  the  same,  hoping  it  may  be  of  service  to 
"P.  F.  P."  and  others. 


Uprights  of  beech,  1  x  ^  inch  x  3  feet  4  inches.  Cross 
rails  at  top,  1^x1  inch,  thinner  on  one  edge.  Cross  rails  at 
bottom,  ^  X  I  inch.  C  Gtwoiaeoes  of  webbing.  A  A  A  A 
four  stn&  to  fit  into  bottom  o£  box.  B  B,  two  thumb  screws 
to  pass  through  bottom  of  box  into  stand,  which  has 
brass  plates  to  receiTB  them.  WidthofBtandatto|i,9inches; 
at  bottom,  15  inches. 

When  folded,  it  can  receive  the  fblding  camera  and  tripod 
htid  in  betweoi.  It  may  be  carried  in  a  bag  to  fit. 

M.  D. 


COLLODION  PICTURES  DISSOLVED  BY  THE  VARNISH. 

Sib, — One  of  your  correspondents  H.  T.  (M.B.C.S.),  is 
annexed  at  his  white  Tarnish  destroying  his  coUodum 
inctuies.  One  of  the  causes  is  the  ^esence  of  ether ;  .and 
another,  thsAlobhal  bcsng  too  strimg.  The  remedy  is— to 
dilute  the  vamiah  wiUi  ordinary  sgima  of  wine. 

J.  I.  MAoiinr. 


THE  RASPBERRY  SYRUP  PROCESS. 

Sir,— Would  "  M.  P.  M."  kindly  do  me,  and  many  otherSt 
a  great  kindness,  in  stating  how  he  made  the  raspberty 
syrup  iTOcesB  answer?  I  have  tried  several  times,  oat  in 
vain }  nothii^  ever  appeared  oh  develo^anent.     J.  C.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

AniiBREifcs  OF  TUB  Varnishki)  Negative  to  "The  PosItiVe 
Paper. — W.  S.  has  left  two  valnable  negativen  out  of  doom  print- 
ing, and  on  miscrewing  the  frames  he  found  the  paper  m  closely 
adhering  to  the  negatives  that  they  would  not  part  without  detach- 
ing the  vamiah.  The  vamiah  was  ,(J  a  good  l^Mnch 
paper  was  qnite  dry.  Aa  a  prevebtiM^V^y^^^ 
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tives,  after  heing  yarnisbed,  be  exposed  to  the  f cill  bud,  or  kept  in 
front  of  a  fire,  protected  from  duat,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about 
120  degreen  for  a  few  hours;  when  quite  cool,  the  varnish  will  be 
found  to  be  hard.  If  any  of  oar  correipondenta  are  unfortunate 
enoiiKh  to  have  inch  a  thing  happen,  they  must  never  attempt  to 
sepa^te  the  paper  and  negative  Dy  pulling ;  that  is  the  worst  thing 
tbey  can  do,  and  the  destruction  of  the  picture  will  be  the  almost 
certain  reault ;  the  l>est  thinp;  will  be  to  immerse  the  negative  and 
Mper  in  hot  water,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  paper  will  be  sufficiently 
aonened  to  be  removed  without  difficulty;  if,  how«ver,  it  still 
adheres,  remove  it  from  the  dish,  and  having  placed  it  on  a  levelling 
stand,  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  o^de  of  cuprammooiiun  as 
ile:Kribed  in  a  recent  number,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  paper  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  surface  of  the  negative  may  be  cleaned  by 
gentle  friction;  wash  it  irell  and  dry. 

Hakgino  up  Pkepabbd  Papeb. — A.  Been  has  found  great 
Incon^-enience  in  the  talbotype  proceaa,  owing  to  the  iodised  paiicr, 
eStet  long  aoalung,  becoming  too  tender  to  admit  of  its  being  hong 
up  by  pins  or  clips  at  the  corner  in  the  usual  war.  The  bMt  plan 
for  onr  correspondent  to  adojit  will  bo  to  dry  tfie  sheets  between 
blotting  paper,  and  then,  having  f.-istened  two  strings  across  the 
room  about  3  inches  apart,  place  a  sheet  of  cleSn  blotting  pagier  over 
these,  and  on  tlus  tlie  iodised  paper :  this  plan  is  preferable  to  hang- 
ing it  direct  over  the  string,  as  tne  latter  is  liable  to  produce  amark. 

PRBPAB.VTIOS  OF  Calotypk  PArEH  IS  Laroe  CJuastitiks, — 
D,  A.  Smith.  Perhaps  the  following  plan,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  past  In  use  amongst  the  wOotvpists  of  America,  will  be  of 
service  to  you  j— Provide  a  piece  of  dw  board  of  the  width  of  the 
paper  to  be  prepared  and  six  or  ei^t  feet  In  length.  Pin  the  paper 
to  this  board  with  ^ver  pins  to  its  entire  length,  letting  the  engc 
of  each  piece  underlan  the  foregoing  one  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch.  Place  the  tx>ara  in  an  inclined  position,  and  with  a  flat,  soft, 
broiad  bnuh,  lay  on  the  tirst  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  beginning 
at  the  lop  and  proceeding  carefully  and  lightly  downwards,  taking 
all  precantion  that  the  en^e  surface  of  the  ttaper  be  evraly  ana 
thoroughly  wetted.  Now  iudine  the  board  with  its  edge  downwards, 
that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  run  off  and  leave  the  paper  to 
drain  and  dry.  As  soon  aa  it  is  qmte  dry  lay  on  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  In  the  aame  manner;  when  the  papo'  is  again 
lialf  dry  it  must  be  taken  from  the  board  and  dipped  into  or  floated 
on_, water,  taking  care  that  no  air  bubbles  intervene  between  the 
prepared  wide  of  the  paper  and  the  water.  After  soaking  for  the 
requbite  time  the  sheets  must  be  fastened  with  a  pin  by  one  corner 
to  somtf  projeetliw  shdf ,  suffered  to  dry,  juid  then  put  away  for  use. 
The  whole  of  thw  process  must  be  conducted  in  a  dark,  axA  room. 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  ah^  subsequent  part  of  the  proceeding  should 
the  paper  be  touched  either  by  wiping  or  with  blotting  iiaper,  for 
such  would  disturb  the  surface  and  leave  marks  which  will  be  sure 
to  appear  subsequently. 


TO  00BRE8P0KDENTS. 

gfC  Borne  MTOplslnts  having  been  made  by  our  sabscrlbcra  u  to  the  non- 
recclpt  of  tho  "  PaoToaBAPBio  Nxws,"  the  pnbUaliers  beg  respcotfUly  to 
n<nUy  that  evoy  cure  is  t^cn  ou  Uicir  part  to  iiuuro  punctual  and  correct 
dlspatdi.  All  oompialnts  should,  tbcrcfbrc,  be  made  to  ^le  ^ost  Office 
aoUioritici. 

TRKBKOsuFiir.— Arttdes  on  Radiwit  Htat,  hf  H.  Hdloul,  are  to  be  found 
In  Taylor's  ScientUc  Uemob's,"  part  ),  pp.  1,  SI,  part  t,  p.  XU,  pan  3, 
1>p.  383,  3B8;  snd  an  nrtlcle  on  the  PolaruatloHnf  Iftat,  by  the. same  author, 
In  "SdoiUflc  Memolr8,"part  fl,  p.  HI. 

Axxions  'lKquiRKH.— 1.  Wo  do  not  think  that  (be  fault  orifdnslly  lay  In  the 
both  at  all,  but,  rather,  In  the  collodion  or  developing  solaUon.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  alternate  doses  of  ammonU  and  add  to  whioh  yon  have  been 
treating  it,  ore  suSdeut  to  Injure  a  both  of  the  stroiiRest  canstitntion. 
You  should  never  add  anmioiila  to  a  bath;  but  If  It  requires  to  be  neutrallecd, 
do  il  with  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  aodo.  In  the  present  Instuice,  if 
you  get  no  IxXter  reaulta  on  chaaiging  the  developliv  soinUon  or  coUodion, 
try  the  effect  of  tunninff  the  nitrate  betb,  and  If  that  proves  Ineffectnal, 
make  a  IVeoh  one.  %  See  vol  L  p.  'li.  8.  It  should  be  'JffTW^  by  a 
professional  photographer,  as  It  is  an  operalicm  requiring  great  ofclU  sod 
c.\pcrioncG. 

W.  H.— We  have  nevet  bad  an  opportunity  of  trying  tho  lenses  you  name. 

IL  Patey.— Strain  it  vtll,  and  It  vi-ill  not  be  of  much  consequence  If  a  little  of 
the  germ  lus  got  Into  the  albumen. 

H.  A.  W.— Your  orilodlon  redAnea  contain  too  litUe  eflier;  and,  possibly, 
water  has  beoi  absorbed  from  the  atmoepbcre.  Add  a  mlztore  of  6  parts 
pun  etW  and  l  of  absdule  alcohol.  In  small  quantities  at  a  time,  trying 
UwctfcetateaehfirMb  addttlonbytaUneaidctBra  In  tUa  wajT  you  will, 
most  llkdy,  avoid  the  paiaUel  Iranspareut  Hnes, 

A  GotcsTAKT  BvBSOBroxB.— It  shall  be  attended  to. 

W-  B.  XL^Yosr  ■tereosrsm  Is  a  vny  smd  one.  We  vtU  fauwt  jour  name  hi 
tha  nes.1  lIsL 

F.  C— Biee  "  collodlo-albnimn  prooew  "  In  tbo  index  of  our  Acst  volume. 

B.  L  D.— 1.  See  Mr.  Hdsdi's  coTTcctkme  at  vol  IL  p.  SO.  3.  Meta-gelatinc  In 
(Klatlnc  which  has  bad  its  power  of  gdattaiUiijr  tat  an  aqueous  solution 
destroyed  by  heating  with  an  add.  3.  Qelatlna  should  be  used  In  prefcraicc 
to  UinffUs.  4.  Tho  focal  point  Is  that  at  whldi  the  Image  of  the  sun 
thrown  on  the  sheet  of  paper  by  the  lens,  appcaia  tmallett  and  has  the 
edges  most  shaiply  deflaeu. 

Ak  Amatsck.— The  pfaiholcs  In  tho  black  paru  of  your  negatives  mar  ailse 
from  yottr  collodion  being  prepared  with  an  alkaline  Iodide  anaoot  having 
property  settled,  or  tma  the  bath  requiring  fiUeting. 


C.  Baxkeb.— Our  correspondent  has  already  given  a  det^led  deacrijAim  ot 
his  method  of  woridn!^  the  t'othergW  process,  bi  on  early  number  of  the 
"News."  See  oar  first  volume,  t.  We  will  givu  full  partlcnlan  In  u 
early  number.  3,  Yes ;  but  better  methods  have  been  already  dcaoflicd  l^i 
our  first  volnmb 

B.  AMD  W.— Uecdved. 

UiDOLi!.— 1.  Fonrhig  the  devdophig  soUtkm  too  much  en  one  part  oT  fta 
plate  is  the  most  Ukdy  cause  for  the  traB^ncnt  pat«h  which  yon  describe. 
S.  WedonotrccommHidUonoarawnanaoritjr.  t.  We  are  very  well  pteastd 
with  the  wmidng  of  the  lenaea  yon  nasM)  more  than  this  wb  cmimot 
4  and  6.  Send  au  addnissed  and  stamped  cnvdspe,  and  we  win  give  vbat 
tnformatkin  we«an. 

W.  A  THOHnoH.— The  negatlva  firem  whidi  your  picture  was  printed  U  a 
very  (Ur  qiedmeu  of  the  pneesa.  The  pribthig  also  Is  Tcry  good,  bM 
would  have  been  better  If  It  had  been  a  Utthj  warmer  la  tone,  ttwuudbe 
as  likely  to  be  as  pomaneiit  as  any  sjmltar  proeeaft 

Q.  N.  U.— We  are  mudi  obliged  for  yoarlntareatlivoounHuieatlou  Tour 
pictures  are  equat  to  the  averag«,lHitinl^t  still  be  a  lUtlslniptOTed.  najr 
would  mostly  have  horse  longer  exposoie,  and  wo  also  think  that  Iks 
printing  laoeesa  hardly  resdert  thos  wHh  nUdant  vigour. 

X.  Y.  Z^Ueoetved. 

Mi-noLK.— We  can  only  auggeat  that  the  bath  fs  too  add;  remedy  it  hr 

adding  eafbouate  of  soda,  in  suOetent  quantl^  to  make  it  qt^e  ncntzaL 
BatA.— See  (^tposlte. 

E.  J— 1.  You  coil  easily  find  What  voo  want  in-  reftrrbig  to  the  bidax  of  oar 
first  volume,  'i.  Fitly  gralnH  to  Uie  onnoa  will  be  prcRrablo  to  adopt  vbat 
no  particulnr  strength  Is  mentioned. 

W.  I..  M.^Uvcrof  sulphur  can  be  pnrdused  at  Uiednggtata.  TourcmcfUe 
was  not  licate<l  suffldoilly;  powder  tho  ftased  ntm,  mix  It  with  its  owa 
bulk  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  beet  In  a  cmdUe  to  wUtcntM  again, 
kec-plug  up  the  h|Mt  fto  an  hour. 

C.  tj.— The  subetnuce  of  your  cnomsnlcaUtm  would  >vp«u  beat  la  pot 
proposed  advenlsement 

A  SL-8.tcBniEB.— 1.  It  will  be  tmpossible  for  ns  to  safcgnt  a  more  prebsUi 
cause  of  fhdlng  than  Imperfect  washlnit,  unless  we  knew  tho  wuda  yar< 
ticulars  of  the  method  by  which  the  plctnre  was  priuicd.  3.  We  caaaai 
answer  for  the  effidmey  of  all  the  artlelca  adTRtlaed  la  our  outatant.  Vs 
prefer  Tanpenot's  process;  H,  An  cxi>asdhig  earner*. 

A.  Neumix. — Kecelvcd. 

W.  S.— 1.  Answered  above.  9.  Wash  twice  far  about  half  a  hilnute,  takluj 
I  for  a  etereosoopic  sized  plate  about  i  an  ounoe  of  wate'r.    Your  pjctara 

would  have  been  Improved  had  the  exposure  been  longer;  It  is  rather  tenf. 

3.  Allow  more  time  to  depse  between  coating  the  plate  and  Inimening  It  ia 

the  bath;  tide  will  remedy  the  greaslnote  you  nunplaln  of. 
ALiquis.— Maxwell  Lyte's  is  aveo  goodtoalng  bath;  so  Isour coneeposdcQt 

e's.  Your  cautions  arc  very  good;  and  we  shall  have  mndi  plsMun  la 

pcesentinir  them  to  tho  photogn^hic  public, 
W.  B.  E.--Consnlt  the  index  to  voL  L 

Nit.  Sil. — You  added  caibonate  of  soda  In  too  great  a  quantity,  and  thoi  yon 
Dot  only  neutrytsed  the  acid,  but  predpltaicd  caibonate  of  diver.  nU 
yoa  shaold  Itave  ftltcrcd  pff,  and  then  added  a  drop  of  glacial  acelk  sdd 
to  the  dear  solution. 

"••—See  answer  to  W.  B.  B. 

G.  II.— Bluse  yoxxT  bath  out  first  with  alcobOI,  Uien  iritfa  cyanide  of  potassfara, 
and,  lastly,  with  one  part  of  strong  nitric  add  and  three  of  wUer;  alter- 
wafils  well  wash,  and  It  will  be  Htfor  use. 

J.  G.  D.— Our  corrcapondeut  should  have  mentioned  the  subject  before,  it 
It  Is,  the  credit  of  first  publication  is  deddeflly  doc  to  Hr.  Kump.  Howtrcr, 
we  cannot  bdleveatme  photographer  Is  actuated  by  auy  other  motlns 
than  a  desire  to  benefit  his  EeDow-labonrers  In  the  art,  and  we  wUI  Ihcrrfm 
gladly  give  "J.O.  D.''aaon)artunttyaf  commimiaatliigUaexperienoewilh 
saccharo  sulphate  (rf  Iron  as  a  devdopinf  agent,  if  he  will  &voar  ni  akh 
psTtlculan. 

M.  Hesri.—I.  Your  timhig  bath  Is  evidently  at  £ialt;  dther  ttae  diloHdeel 
gold  Is  Impure,  or  the  formula  uot  good ;  try  Maxwell  Lytc's,  or  the  oik 
recommended  by  tifai  a  recent  number.   -2.  V/e  do  ni>t  observe  the  Asia 
mention.  3.  Your  description  is  that  (tf  a  good  negatl«-c  father  over  de- 
veloped. 

AuATKCn.— 1.  The  collodlo-olbiunen  process.  2.  Aplanatlc. 

W.  G.  O.— The  price  is  Is.  per  part.   Wo  do  not  know  the  puUIsher,  bol  jwi 

can  get  It  Uiruugh  auy  bookseller. 
Colon.—].  Wc        consider  about  IL  3.  The  reason  Is  not  very  exactly 

known.  8.  Coating  a  camerawllh  white  Inside  Insteadof  Mack  is  sttcnded 

with  very  great  disadvantages,  and  we  therefore  cannot  advise  its  sdopUon. 

I'oggj  picturea  would  be  the  certniu  conscquenccv  4.  Yes ;  U  the  Uos 

made  tlf^t. 

He>(ri  N.— We  do  not  think  that  a  cdlodlon  made  wtth  good  Mdh^ahd 

ether  and  alcohol  would  be  likely  to  luiurc  the  bath. 
E^QiJiBEK  V.  DtWFAia.— 1.  Had  yon  rested  satisfied  with  tho  first  mCM  Tos 
had  got  Into,  we  could  have  helped  von ;  the  nitric  acid  which  ynu  spilt  lato 
tlie  bath  might  have  been  ncutraused  wltli  oxide  of  silver,  and  (he  hith 
mode  fit  fbr  use  again.   But.  instead  of  applying  at  once  to  us  for  advice 
you  did  the  veoy  worst  thing  In  your  power—  added  a  quantity  of  ammoiifi. 
Your  bato  Is  now  so  cfaaiged  with  nlteato  of  ammonia,  tfaat  uotbhtf  am  b« 
dono  with  It  Hake  a  fresh  bath,  ^id  In  future  treat  it  with  more  rupect 
A  child  can  eadly  damage  the  conaUtntlon  of  a  bath  In  sndi  a  niminer  tbit 
It  woiridpazKle  twenty  dever  chemists  to  set  it  ri^t  again.  3.  Your  scocd 
failure  may  be  remedied  by  uslug  a  fdntly  add  bath. 
CommnnleaUons  declined  with  thanks: — Q.  U.  R. — Lord  F. 
The  Intbrmatlon  required  by  the  following  correspoudents  Is'  dther  sudi  sa 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  e^^ieared  ia  reouK  nu^wrs  of  tba 
"PnoTOOKApnic  Nkws:"— I'jto.  G.  — Cat,  —  Farllament;— O.  U.  K<— 
SUeutlu.— Phota— An  Amateur.— W.  C— J*  A.  M. 
In  Typb!— Zeuxis.— AKcrn-Man.— Ilcta.-W.  U—JL  P.  H.  N.— Aliqtda- 
J.  I.  Haginn.— G.  W.— T.  Barrett.  -  J.  B.  Cooke. 

A  Beading  Cover  has  been  prepared  for  imeervJng  the  nmnbos  until 
und,whlchniaybehadofthapuulahors,i»lcaJCB.;  poet  ftet^  ii- M. 
Subscribers  can  have  tlie  numbers  of  the  flrat  veinme  stroi^  boasJ  lg 
doth,  lettered,  fbr  3b.,  if  sent  to  the  officoi  or.  If  accomponlod  by  a  enoi 
case,  the  dia^  fijr  binding  will  be  6d. 


*•*  All  editorial  conmnmlcatlons  should  be  addressed  to  Vt.  Caoom  eM 
of  Uesn.  Casseli.,  Fettxb,  and  Gauhi,  I^a  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  Pn*»* 
Isttersfothe£dltor,irad«lref^^4|^.^^D^^^),ej^^ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  THE  DARK. 

THE  KFF£CT  OF  OEAT  IS  THE  FOBMATION  OF  CECTAIN 
FnOTOGBAPniC  ISIAQES. 

On  tlic  Uh  of  March  last  ve  described  eorae  experi- 
ments which  we  had'  recently  been  making  on  M.  Niipce  de 
St.  Victor's  "  New  Action  of  Light,"  and  in  our  article  (vol. 
i.,  p.  301)  we  gave  it  as  our  opinioD,  deduced  from  carefiil 
cspcrimcnts,  that  ladiaat  heat  was  capable  of  pxodudiig 
siiuilar  pbotogtaphic  ^ecta  to  those  which  M.  Niipcc 
obtained  by  means  of  his  "  straed-up  "  light.  These  opinions 
were  further  strengthened  by  experiments,  which  were  des- 
cribed at  p.  12  of  our  second  volume.  We  now  read  that  on 
the  7th  of  March  hist,  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  deposited  a 
sealed  packet  m  the  keeping  of  the  French  Academie  ties 
Ociencot  which,  being  opened  at  the  last  meotiag  of  that 
learned  asflembly,  was  found  to  contain  a  note,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : — 

"The  remarkable  facts  observed  by  M,  Niopee  de  St. 
Victor  relative  to  the  action  of  light  have  proved  that  this 
can,  so  to  speak,  store  itself  up  in  l^odies,  which  are  submitted, 
for  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time,  to  its  influence.  Amongst 
them  are  some  which  demonstrate  that  this  action  is  aug- 
mented by  that  of  heat ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  any  of 
them  that  Iieat  ahne  is  capable  of  producing  effects  analogous 
to  those  of  light.  Gay  Litssac  and  Thenatd  have  shown,  in 
their  pbydco-chemical  researches,  that  heat  acta  on  certain 
organic  substances  in  the  same  way  as  light.  Guided  by 
these  researches,  I  have  been  led  to  make  comparative 
experiments  on  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  in  reprodocing 
(^racters  on  sensitive  papers,  and  I  have  obtained  results 
which  seem  to  me  to  promise  success.  Papers  rcndenxl 
sensitive  by  means  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of 
uranium,  or  gelatine  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potaaaa,  and 
placed  for  a  length  of  time,  varying  fhun  twelve  minutes  to  an 
hoar,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  printed  ehaxaoters,  and 
heated  to  lOO  to  120  degrees  (212*  to  248**  Fahr.),  furnished 
a  complete  reproduction  in  the  cose  of  the  black  ink,  but  one 
liardly  sensible  with  red  ink ;  a  result  analogous  to  that  which 
M.  Nicpce  de  St.  Victor  has  observed  in  the  action  of  hght. 
Although  incomplete,  tlie  facts  which  I  announce  seem 
likely  to  be  of  futnra  interest,  and  I,  therefore,  dqiOHit  Uiem 
hen  in  order  to  secure-  the  priority  o£  publication  (dans  le 
but  de  prendre  ifa/e)." 

We  are  not  afflicted  witJi  over-smuitivenesB  respecting  any 
real  or  landed  appropriation  of  our  own  ideas  by  others,  or 
we  should  frequently  have  occasion  to  break  a  lance  with 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
the  three  days'  start  which  wc  have  over  M.  G.  de  Claubry 
is  the  result  of  pure  accident,  and  that  he  deserves  the  full 
credit  for  any  originality  which  there  may  bo  in  the  dis- 
oovery.  Our  object  ia  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  importance  of  making  known  to  the  wwld,  as  soon 
as  posuble,  ttmr  discoveries  or  improvcaueuta.   We  are  daily 


receiving  letters  from  persons  who,  having  Been  in  our 
columns  a  description  of  some  apparatxis  or  improvement 
which  they  have  previously  found  out,  claim  for  themselves 
the  priority  of  invention,  forgetting  that  this  ifl  universally 
held  to  be  decided  by  priority  of  publication,  When  vc 
sec  our  continental  brethren  so  jealous  of  thdr  fame  as 
actually  to  take  such  steps  as  the  above  in  order  to  secure,  to 
ao  tiiflkg  a  discovery,  the  earliest  poanble  date,  our  ccnre- 
apondenta  shonld  be  similarly  watchfol  over  tJie  fruits  of 
their  own  brains,  and  remember  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
credit  of  any  discovery  is  to  publish  the  account  of  it  before 
any  one  else;  not  to  wait  till  another  has  benefited  the 
world  by  a  full  publication,  and  then  to  come  forward  stating 
that  the  same  idea  had  fawvioudy  existed  in  the£r  own 
minds. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WITNESS  BOX. 
The  application  of  photography  to  legal  purposes  is  ever 
preeentinc  some  novelty,  and  certainly  we  may  rank  this  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  a^e.  ho  reader  of  the  law 
reports  which  abound  in  our  papers,  can  avoid  bedng  ' 
cognisant  of  the  immonse  amount  ^  "  lurd  swearing  "  whi(£ 
too  often  disfigures  judicial  in^nirica  and  investigations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  many  instances  we  may 
find  witnesses  of  the  opposing  sides  who  conscientiously 
narrate  their  own  version  of  a  transaction,  and  yet  often 
differ  diametricaUy  in  thdr  tales.  These  discrepancies 
freqnoitly  arise  from  imperCeot  knowledge,  or  want  of 
proper  observation.  It  may  often  happen  that  a  person  is 
accidentally  the  witness  of  some  afiair  which  ultimately 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  legal  suit,  and  may  feel  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  it  beyond  a  momentary  inquiry,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  cares  little  about  the  correct  particulars 
relating  to  it.  In  time  he  is  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  and  is 
subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination,  and  owing  to  his 
want  of  proper  attention  at  the  tune  of  the  transaction  he 
may  be  caught  tripping  and  actually  make  admissions  which 
he  did  not  intend,  or  which  are  directly  the  opposite  of  the 
real  facts.  Under  all  the  poeuble  disadvantage  of  human 
witnesses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  call  into  reqniution  the 
most  truthfhl  witness  in  the  univene — ^photography ; 
because,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  an  ex  parte  photo- 
grapher to  take  photographs  of  things  that  will  favour  the 
side  for  which  he  is  engaged,  it  is  impoEsibIc  for  him  to 
tamper  with  the  mechanical  witness  of  which  he  has  every 
control  except  that  of  making  it  speak  falsely.  The 
most  recent  application  of  pliotogniphy  to  legal  purposes 
was  in  the  notorious  case  of  Hughes  v.  Dmwben. 
This  was  a  cose  brought  by  a  Mr.  Hughes  against 
Lady  Dinorben  for  writing  scandalous  anonymous  letters, 
which  tended  much  to  his  injuty.  In  the  court  many 
of  the  letters  were  produced,  but  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  them,  Mr.  Hughes  had  negatives  taken  of 
each,  and  then  ho  was  enablocl  to  put  into  each  juryxaan's 
hand  a  iac-similo  of  these  precious  compositions.  Of 
course  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  these 
copies  as  evidence,  becanso  they  were  too  self-evident.  By 
comparing  the  writing  with  some  of  Lqdy  DinodMn'a 
acknowledged  writing,  the  j^  f^M  fe*©0We" 
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eondusion  that  she  vas  tiic  vriter,  and  accoidiiia^y  gave  a 
rardict  for  the  plaintiff.  But  in  another  case  we  nave  a  Btill 
more  important  illnstration  of  pliotography  an  the  iritnosB 
box,  to  -which  wo  alltided  in  a  former  number.  Very 
recently  there  happened  to  be  a  "  slip,"  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  of  some  land,  in  connection  with  some  public 
works.  Of  course  the  parties  who  had  engaged  the  ser- 
Ttces  of  the  civil  enmneere  and  contractora  burned  them  for 
insufficient  work.  Ab  the  caae  was  one  of  importance  and 
involved  several  thoasauds  of  pounds  damage,  the  pro- 
prietors at  once  eent  for  an  able  photographer,  and  he, 
under  the  direction  of  another  civil  engineer,  who  was  called 
upon  to  give  his  advice  in  the  emergency,  took  a  seriee  of 
views  from  all  parts,  and  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  most 
particular  jury  that  ever  was  assembled.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  this  was  a  most  important  step,  because  the  pro- 
prietors were  enabled  to  proceed  at  once  with  remedying 
the  misfortune.  Had  they  not  availed  themaelvea  of  photo- 
graphy they  must  have  left  the  embankment  in  a  dangerous 
state,  hourly  becoming  worse,  in  order  that  a  "  jur^  of  in- 

riaon"  might  be  called  upon  to  view  and  arlntrate  on 
matter.  BesideB  this,  another  and  striking  advantage 
accrued :  good  uid  correct  photographs  prevented  the  poesi- 
lulity  of  the  "  hard  swearinf^  '*  above  allooed  to.  Because  we 
ma^  rest  aaaured  that  in  givmg  evidence  the  witnesses  frar  the 
plaintifis  would  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  damage,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants  would 
naturally  depredate  its  importance;  but  photography 
happily  comes  in  between  the  two  and  sets  both  sides  right 
by  giving  trutMul  and  correct  information.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  photography,  where- 
ever  it  can  be  used,  will  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man  >Vhi]e 
on  this  subject  we  may  allude  to  another  and  most  impor- 
tant application  of  photography.  It  is  perhaps  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  le^  application  of  photography,  though  in 
some  instances  it  may  be  so  termed.  AVe  allude  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Boilers  Buisting."  This  association 
originated  in  Manchester  some  time  ago,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  lives  that  were  annually  lost  \]j  the  bursting 
of  boileta  in  large  manuiaotories.  The  association  ap- 
points several  agents  to  inspect  boDera,  and  to  report  on 
imperfect  ones,  so  that  they  may  at  once  be  remedied. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  th^  association  has  already 
saved  several  hundreds  of  lives,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
umilar  associations  will  be  formed  in  all  the  large  towns,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  great  annual  sacrifice  of  life  which  takes 
place  simply  for  want  of  proper  care  and  attention.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  association  has  suggested  that  in 
future,  when  any  of  these  unfortunate  accidents  occur, 
there  should  be  photographs  taken  of  the  boilers  that  have 
burst  in  order  that  a  museum  of  such  photographs  might 
be  formed,  with  reports  showing  the  cause  of  burstmg.  This 
suggestion,  weareliappy  to  learn,  has  been  adopted,  and  in 
future  photographic  copies  of  all  these  accidents  will  be 
taken,  as  guides  and  wamin^^  to  others  to  keep  clear  of 
what  had  produced  the  filial  result. 


CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  29th  number  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
25)  we  gave  an  interesting  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
council  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  in  which  a  resutne  was 
given  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  apphca- 
tion  of  photography  to  the  reproduction  of  celestial  objects. 
Our  learned  foreign  contemporary  "  Cosmos  "  has  given  the 
above-mentioned  extract  in  the  last  number,  and  has  added 
the  following  remarks : — ^Xhe  council  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  Ixmdon  must  excuse  our  casting  on  them  some 
slight  reproach.  Ihey  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
pbotogra]^  ^  the  edipae  of  the  15th  March,  1858,  whidi 
M.  Porro  obtained  witii  his  object  glass  of  AS  centirndtrea 


(nearly  20^  inches)  diameter.  These  photc^phs  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  deserved  serious  attenticm  in  conie- 
queuce  aS  thdr  aze  and  sharpnesB,  so  well  amredated 
M.  Faye.  The  solar  spots  shown  on  them  wul  bear  a  con- 
sid^able  mi^inifjing  power;  in  fact,  their  forms  ud 
dimensioDa  admit  ci  being  very  wdl  det^mined  and 
measured.  The  future  of  stellar  photography  lies  entirely 
in  the  employment  of  object  glasses  sufficiently  large  to  give 
negatives  of  such<a  size  that,  to  obtain  posiUves  from  tiun, 
any  magnifying  process  will  be  unnecessary :  inu^  artifi- 
cifdly  enlarged  must  necessarily  be  less  sharp;  and  what  we 
ought  to  aspire  to  should  be  the  reverse :  natives  of  very 
large  area  and  reduced  positives. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  talented  director  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Paris,  following  the  steps  of  his  iUustriooB 
friend,  M.  Otto  Struve,  and  of  Mr.  Bond,  will  transform 
into  an  astro-photographic  apparatus  the  large  equatorial 
of  38  centimtitres  (15  inches)  diameter,  which  M.  Bnuma 
has  nearly  erected  in  the  large  cupola  of  the  observattsy. 
We  shall  be  anxious  to  know  if  the  partial  devitrification 
of  the  magnificent  object  glass  of  M!.  Lerebours  has  been 
entirely  corrected  and  ground  out — ^if  it  will  again  Bfaoir 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  those  mysterious  and  un- 
known peculiarities  which  so  perptexed  and  ddightel 
FraQ<;ois  Arago — if,  in  a  word,  this  important  enteipriae, 
continued  for  so  many  years,  will  be  crowned  with  such  a 
brilliant  success  that  the  skilful  and  entetprising  artist  may 
obtain  at  last  the  honourable  recompense  which  has  been 
promised  him.  Of  all  the  membov  of  the  Burem  da 
Longitudes  he  alone  remains  undecorated. 

We  have  tUso  learned  that  M.  Leon  Foucault  has  recently 
put,  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  silvered  glass  telescope  of  35  centimetres  (about  11 
inches)  diameter,  which  will  render  good  service  to  physcsd 
astronomy,  and  the  more  so  rince  M.  Leon  Foucault  is  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  resources  and  secrets  of 
photography. 


THE  PSEUDOSCOPE. 

The  pseudoecopo  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
influence  of  the  mind  over  the  eye,  may  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  proved.  This  instrument  is  the  invention  of 
Professor  Wheatstone,  and  consists  of  two  reflecting  prisms 
fixed  in  a  frame,  so  arranged  that  in  looking  at  an  object, 
either  eye  receives  a  transposed  image  of  that  object  throagh 
the  corresponding  prism,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  tiie  r^ef 
of  the  object  is  converted,  in  other  words,  has  an  appearance 
the  very  (wncdte  of  tiiat  which  it  presenia  when  looked  at 
with  tiie  naked  eye.  Thus,  an  intaglio  assomes  tiie  appear- 
ance of  an  ol^ect  in  relief,  uid  a  meoalli^nt  assumes  a  teUow 
appearance  under  the  aame  dreomstancea.  It  was  observed 
and  recotded  1^  Agoilonius  in  his  Opttcorum  Sex  Libriy  pub- 
lished in  1613,  that  ata  ctmEdderable  distance  all  objects,  whe- 
ther convex  or  concave,  appear  plane;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
showtiiatwhen  seen  at  aless  distance  the  convex  snr&ce  sraie- 
times  appears  concave,  and  the  concave  sur&ce  convex,  that 
is,  they  are  converted.  He  very  justly  attributes  this  to  the 
&ct  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon,  mrough  not  perceiving 
the  direction  from  which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  Subsequently 
to  this,  in  or  about  1744,  Dr.  Gmelin  published  a  paper  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  on  the  conversion  of  a  hollow 
seal  into  a  raised  one.  To  exhibit  this  phenomenon 
more  perfectiy  an  instrument  was  constructed,  termed  a 
cameoscope,  some  of  which  were  single  and  others  double. 
The  single  cameoscope  was  formed  of  two  achromatic  loaes 
of  short  focus,  placed  at  nearly  the  sum  of  thdr  focal  distances 
apart ;  and  convex  bodies,  when  looked  at  through  tlus 
instrument,  will  appear  concave,  and  concave  bodies  will 
appear  convex ;  it  inll,  likewise,  affect  tiie  aj^iarent  distance 
t^e  ol^ecta  firom  the  eye.  The  instnunent  of  Professor 
IVheatatcoie  has,  however,  many  advantages  over  this;  and 
is  essentially  a  Cerent  instrument,  ^wq^i^l)ip^f9tB  pro- 
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dnced  it  are  in  some  respects  Biniilar ;  and  wa  diflFer 
entirely  in  opinion  with  a  writer  in  the  North  British 
Jlevieip,  who  sajB  of  the  psendoscopc,  "  thai  it  ia  a  most 
capricious  and  tmsatis&ctory  instrument,  which  often  fitils 
to  show  what  it  onght  to  show,"  and  that  '*it  differed  in  no- 
thing from  the  oameoflcope,  excepting  that  tlie  inversion  of 
the  objects  and  their  double  pictures  are  produced  by  two 
nflectiBg  prisms,  in  place  of  leuses."  What  the  writer  may 
mean  by  saying  that  it  fails  to  show  what  it  ought  to  show, 
is  not  quite  clear.  If  his  meaning  is  that  all  objects  when 
r^arded  through  it  are  not  converted,  and,  therefore^  that 
it  is  a  capricious  and  unsatisfactory  instrument,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  so  in  that  sense.  AU  objects  are  not 
converted  by  it,  but  the  exceptions  are  very  few,  and  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  subject  for  consideration.  As  a 
rule,  tiiOBc  objects  which  we  have  never  seen  otherwise  than 
in  relief,  as  the  human  fece  for  example,  obstinately  refuse 
to  be  converted.  If  we  view  a  hollow  mask  we  shaJl  see  it 
in  reUef  without  any  difficulty,  and  this  may  be  readily 
effected  without  the  instrument,  by  closing  one  eye  and  look- 
ing at  it  fixedly  with  the  other ;  but  if  we  try  to  produce 
the  opposite  effect,  that  is,  to  make  the  outside  of  tiie  mask 
appear  hollow,  we  shall  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  but  it  is 
not  impoarible  with  the  aid  of  the  pseudoscope;  but  neitiher 
with  the  iDBtniment,  nor  without  tt,  can  the  same  ^Ebct  be 
produced  with  respect  to  the  human  face,  except  on  veiy 
rare  occasions.  Now,  after  what  we  have  stated  wiu 
respect  to  the  mask,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  formation  of  the  features  to  prevent  the  same 
conversion ;  still  the  mind,  which  is  conscious  that  the  mask 
has  two  sides,  one  hollow  and  the  other  in  relief,  and,  there- 
fore, suffers  the  eye  to  be  deceived,  will  not  suffer  the  eye  to 
be  deceived  with  respect  to  the  human  face ;  it  cannot  admit 
the  possibility  of  flesn  and  blood  undei^ing  such  a  change. 

To  demonstrate  the  inability  of  monocular  vision  to  give 
a  true  idea  of  a  solid  form,  Professor  Wheatstone  stated  in 
one  of  his  memoirs  that  if  we  hold  a  small  cube  made  of  wire 
or  ebony -beading,  and  look  at  it  with  one  eye  closed,  white 
changing  its  pcfflition  by  turning  it  between  the  fingers,  its 
various  perspective  projections  are  interpreted  by  the  mind,  so 
long  as  it  retains  toe  idea  of  the  cube,  as  so  many  different 
representations  of  the  same  object.  But  as  some  of  these  per- 
spective projections  might  begiven  by  a  very  diflEierentlyshaped 
object,  it  may  happen  that  one  of  these  diarimilar  figures 
may  suggest  itself  to  the  mind,  and  if  the  idea  be  fixed  there 
by  looking  steadily  at  the  object  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  bring  back  the  ori^al  idea  so  long  as  the 
position  of  the  object  remains  the  same.  But,  if  the  Move- 
ment of  the  cube  between  the  fingers  be  resumed  while  the 
mind  is  still  possessed  with  the  fake  idea,  the  series  of  per- 
spective projections  then  presented  being  irreconcileablewith 
the  converse  form,  the  mind  either  goes  back  to  the  original 
conception  of  the  cube,  or,  otherwise,  the  skeleton  figure 
appears  to  undergo  a  continual  change  of  shape. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  effects  of  looking  at  a  pho- 
tograph with  one  eye ;  the  figures  represented  assume  greater 
vigour,  and  even,  iu  some  cases,  appear  in  relief.  To  illustrate 
the  ease  with  which  the  single  eye  may  be  influenced  by  the 
mind,  we  may  mention  that  we  had  placed  in  our  hands, 
a  paper,  bebnging  to  Mr.  Malone,  covered  with  representa- 
tions of  coins  engraved  by  Fizeau's  process  (described  at  vol.  i. 
p.  75  of  this  jounial).  These  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
it  occurred  to  us  to  hold  them  in  such  positions  that,  when 
viewed  with  one  eye  abne,  thsf  altentatdy  aasumed  the 
wpearance  of  a  cameo  and  an  intaglio,  according  to  the 
duection  from  which  the  %ht  was  supposed  "bj  the  mind  to 
&n  npon  them.  Other  effects  are  produced  by  looking  at 
the  photograph  with  one  eye  alone  beside  that  of  nSef ; 
.  on  this  point  we  quote  a  j^aragraph  from  a  recent  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review;  it  Bays: — "We  have  noticed  this, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  representation  of  still  water, 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  most  tinsatisfactoiy  parte  of  a 
photograph,  for  although,  when  looked  at  with  boui  eyes,  its 
Burfoce  appears  opaque  like  white  whey,  a  wonderful  dq)th 


and  transparency  are  often  given  to  it  by  viewing  it  with  only 
one.  There  exists  a  photograph  of  a  part  of  the  sands  and 
rocks  at  Tenby,  in  which  not  only  the  rugged  projections 
and  cavernous  recesses  of  the  former,  but  the  smooth  suriiice 
and  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  latter,  become  most  vivid 
to  the  ungle  eye ;  whilst  a  small  patch  upon  the  sand,  the 
meaning  wmch  is  not'otherwise  very  apparent,  then  shows 
itself  to  be  a  most  fiUthfid  portrait  of  a  httle  pool  of  water 
lying  in  a  hollow  of  the  sand,  and  reflecting  the  rocks  above. 
The  superiority  of  monocularto  Innocular  vision  here  depends, 
not  only  upon  the  freedom  under  which  the  mind  is  1^  to 
interpret  the  picture  after  its  own  fashion,  when  no  longer 
forcM  to  view  it  as  a  flat  smrface,  but  also  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  the  photograph  taken  by  a  single  camera  is  really 
a  portrait  of  the  object  as  seen  by  one  c^e ;  and,  that  whilst 
it  is  the  truest  possible  picture  when  viewed  under  the  like 
aspect,  it  is  not  a  true  pictm^  as  viewed  by  both  eyes,  since 
not  merely  the  apparent  shape  of  all  near '  objects,  but  the 
character  of  their  services  as  recognised  by  themode  in  which 
Ught  is  reflected  from  them,  is  sensibly  different,  acocnding 
as  either  eye  is  used  singly,  or  both  eyes  together." 

A  very  curious  effect  is  produced  by  revermng  the  por- 
tions of  two  stereoficopic  pictures,  placing  the  right  hand 
picture  to  the  left,  and  the  left  himd  picture  to  uie  right, 
and  then  looking  at  than  in  the  stavoBcope.  When  the 
pictoie  contains  statues,  trees,  or  other  oljeete,  their  relative 
distanceB  will  be  changed, — ^the  more  distant  becoming  near, 
and  the  nearer  retreatmg  into  the  background ;  for  example, 
a  statue,  standing  between  or  in  front  of  a  row  of  pillars, 
will  appear  to  be  at  some  distance  behind  them ;  and  in  the 
case  of  groups  of  statuary,  the  figures  in  the  background 
will  appear  to  be  in  firont  of  those  in  the  foreground,  while 
they  are  shorn  of  those  parts  which  are  concealed  in  the 
picture  by  the  figures  actually  before  them.  In  the  cases 
we  have  mentioned,  the  change  is  simply  one  o^  distanee, 
the  figures  retaining  the  appearance  of  relief. 

The  same  appearance  is  not  presented  to  every  individual ; 
to  Bome  they  appear  confiised ;  and  the  same  may  foe  ^d  of 
some  pictures  which,  when  viewed  in  this  way,  cannot  be 
made  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  solid  form. 

On  first  looking  with  tiie  pseudoscope  at  the  inside  of  a 
baun,  the  eye  very  frequently  sees  it  to  be  hollow ;  the  mind, 
being  so  much  more  familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  baaiu 
than  with  its  external  aspect,  asnmes  it  to  be  hollow,  and 
the  eye  sees  it  in  accordance  with  this  idea ;  but  after  lode- 
ing  at  it  for  a  time,  it  changes  its  appearance,  to  stmie  per- 
sons gradually,  to  others  suddenly,  and  the  image  is  con- 
verted. Sometimes,  after  this  is  effected,  the  real  as^iect 
returns  to  the  mind,  but  is  soon  banished,  and  the  new  idea 
takes  entire  possesion  for  a  time. 

There  is  a  curious  optical  illusion  which  can  be  produced 
without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  The  cane  bottom  of  a 
chair  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position  before  the  eye,  and 
the  hands  bein^  placed  upon  it,  will,  if  the  optic  axes  be 
directed  to  a  pomt  beyond  the  chair,  become  invisible ;  and 
instead  of  the  actual  bottom  being  visible,  a  phantom  of  it 
will  be  seen  suspended  in  the  air  between  the  eyes  and  the 
actual  object,  which,  together  with  the  hands,  will  become 
invisible ;  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer, 
the  observer  "/eeb  what  he  does  not  «e,  and  teet  what  he 
d(m  not/eel" 


FBESEETED  UGHT. 
Ik  omr  lost  numbw  we  re^produced  an  ardole  containing  a 
Bumnury  of  the  olneclions  of  the  "  PHorooRApnio  News** 
to  the  recent  expenments  of  M.  Ki^e  de  St  '\nctor  on  the 
Action  of  Pr^rved  Light.  He  has  since  made  some  fresh 
experiments,  and  embomed  them  in  a  note  presented  to  the 
AcadtJmie  des  Sciences,  in  which  he  refutes  these  objections, 
and  which  we  hast^  to  publish.  This  note  is  as  follows : — 
"  I  will  reply  by  a  smgle  experiment  to  the  ot^jectione 
which  have  been  raised  relative  to  the  persistentadafibf 
communicated  by  the  light  to  an  cjnsidaited  boi^jO  O  V  LC 
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"  I  placed  in  an  icehouse  a  tinned  tube  containing  a  piece 
of  cardboard  impregnated  with  tartaric  acid,  .^ter  ex- 
poBure  for  a  sufficient  time  to  the  action  of  the  light,  this 
tube  was  buried  in  ice  for  48  hours.  A  piece  of  sensitised 
paper,  prepared  merely  with  iiitralio  of  silver,  was  placed 
beneath  a  tliin  paper  on  which  Homc  lar^c  letters  wore 
printed,  and  the  month  of  the  tube  having  been  uncovered, 
the  tube  was  inverted  over  it.  When  I  considerod  that  the 
l^eserved  light  had  acted  sufficiently;  I  treated  the  sensitive 
paper  with  gallic  acid,  and  developed  the  picture  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Academy.  If  the  paper 
had  been  prepared  with  the  iodide  of  silver,  the  image  would 
have  been  much  more  vigorous ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  gives 
nndoDbted  evidence  a  real  action  exercised  by  t^e  light, 
without  any  calorific  radiations,  and  that  is  all  I  desire  to 
demoostrate  at  present. 

**  As  to  the  action  of  heat,  1  know  that  it  exists  since  I 
discovered  it  by  the  experiraente  I  have  pursued  for  several 
months  past,  and  which  I  shall  shortly  publidi,  contenting 
myself  with  saying,  to  fix  a  date,  that  by  availing  myself  of 
the  obscure  nutation  of  a  source  of  heat  at  212  degrees  F., 
I  obtained,  at  will,  negative  or  positive  pictures,  according 
to  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  The  heat  may  then,  in 
certain  circumstances,  produce  results  which  in  my  early 
researcheB  I  attributed  to  the  lip;ht.  The  calorific  and  luminous 
radiations  incontestably  exercise  chemical  actions,  but  really 
distinct,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  together,  even 
though  l^y  act  simultaneously.  When  the  tube  is  heated 
in  which  the  hght  is  pwerved,  as  I  advised  at  an  epoch 
when  the  distinctioii  between  the  cabrific  and  InminoiiB  rays 
was  not  very  clearly  defined  in  my  mind,  a  more  intense  aud 
more  rapid  impression  is  obtained,  because  the  t^o  effects 
fximbine  to  produce  it ;  but,  as  I  lure  shown,  light  alone, 
independenthr  of  any  deration  of  teinp^ture  and  ihe  in- 
tervention of  aqueous  vapours,  suffices  to  gjve  Tcry  vigorous 
imprevions. 

As  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  inu^ 
is  not  formed  through  4  thin  glass  or  mica  plate,  I  may  refer 
to  my  first  memoir.  It  will  be  seen  by  tnat,  in  fact, 
this  activity  communicated  by  the  light  does  not  traverse 
glass,  and  th«t  it  is  the  same  with  luminous  radiations 
emitted  \}w  phosphorus  burning  elowly  iu  the  air ;  these  do 
not  iodeed  Mt  on  BeoaitiBed  paper." — La  Lum^re. 


THE  FOTHERGILL  PBOCESS.— IMPOBTANT 
MODmCATION. 

BY    KB.    A.  XKEHE. 

A  COBBxaPONDKST,  Mr.  John  Draffin,  in  a  rec^t  number 
of  the  "  Kews  '*  states,  that  after  several  comparative  trials 
of  the  "  FothergUl,".  "  Collodio  albumen,*^  and  "Hill 
Norris's  "  processes,  he  has  decided  against  the  first  named ; 
for,  tiwugh  he  has  obtained  some  excellent  negatives  by  it, 
it  has,  in  his  hands,  been  iar  less  sensitive  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that,  instead  of  purchasing  the  plates 
ready  prepared,  the  way  to  obtain  correct  results  would  have 
been  to  have  prepared  them  himself,  had  he  done  so,  with — 
for  stereoscopic  sizeplates — the  use  of  four  drachms  of  distilled 
water  for  the  washing,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  diluting 
bath  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitised  plate,  as  recommended  by 
me  in  an  early  number,  of  the  "  News,"  and  also  in  my 
pamphlet,  thoroughly  washed  the  off  albumen ;  placed  the 
plat^  to  surface  dry  on  blotting  paper  upon  glass ;  and,  while 
the  temperature  r^ained  un^  about  60",  dried  them  with 
artificiaf  beat,  not  exceeding  120  Fnhrenbeiti;  at  tame 
time  avoiding  contact  with  .new  wood,  both  during  and 
after  preparation — be  would  not  only  have  had  no  occomon 
to  doubt  tiie  statement  that,  under  favourable  cirenmstanceB, 
ft  nq^re  can  be  obtained  with  the  minimum  exposure  of 
tjjirty  seconds,  but  would  have  entirely  altered  his  opinion  of 
tiie  a>mp^tive  value  of  the  three  processes,  and  given  the 
"  Fothergill "  the  same  preference  as  nis  late  friend ;  probably 


writine  as  much  in  favour  of  it  as  a  former  correspondent  in 
the  "  News,"  who  brought  home  about  forty  good  natives 
out  of  five  and  forty  prepared  plates,  all  of  which,  he  stated, 
were  prepared  before  starting  on  his  journey,  and  developed 
at  leisure  on  his  return. 

My  chief  object,  however,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much 
to  draw  attention  to  the  above,  as  to  a  modification  of  the 
process  by  which  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  three  or  four 
lold,  which  is  amply  the  substitution  of  rather  thin  mucilage, 
of  white  gam  aiabic,  10  drachms,  dissolved  in  5  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  with  the  addition  of  6  or  8  grains  <^ 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  each  ounce ;  the  manipulation  to  be 
conducted  in  every  way  the  same  as  before.  The  use  of  this 
salt  is  not  my  own  idea,  but  was  si^gested  by  a  correspondent 
in  a  contemporary,  who  drew  attention  to  the  groat  in- 
crease of  sensitivencaB  obtained  by  adding  it  to  the  albumen. 
This  I  ibond  to  be  the  case ;  but  a  still  further  increase  1^ 
using  it  with  gum  water,  as  mentioned.  The  development 
of  pUtes  prepE^ed  with  gam  is  also  much  quicker.  Whether 
either  of  the  modifications  will  give  the  exquisite  half-tone 
and  distance  of  the  Fothergill  proceaa,  remains  to  be  prored 
by  experience. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BY   MM.    DAVANNE   AND  A.  GinARD. 
INSOLATION. 

The  insolation  of  the  chloride  of  silver  received  from  ub  an 
attentive  study ;  for,  it  must  be  remembered,  it  constitutes 
the  starting  point  of  the  photographic  theory.  Experiment 
has  shown  us  that  the  ultimate  action  of  light  on  the  chloride 
of  silver  was  the  separation  of  its  elements  and  the  [»odac- 
tion  of  metallic  silv^.  If,  in  this  case,  sub-chloride  of 
silver  is  formed,  this  never  happens,  except  in  the  transition 
state,  and  in  quantities  so  excee^gly  small,  that  one  must 
oonmder  them  as  imponderable^  and  entirely  incapable 
prodndug  a  photographie  proof.  This  tiien  is  formed  of 
metallic  silver,  free  or  ocxubined,  but  not  by  sub-chloride 
of  silver,  as  has  been  hitherto  admitted.  We  had 
already  eetaUiahed  tbia  fact  in  conmdering  the  proof  on 
withdrawal  from  the  fixing  bath,  but  it  was  easential  to 
eataUish  that  it  subsisted  before  this  bath  re-acted  upon  it. 

We  shall  here  relate  some  of  the  experim^ts  which  have 
led  us  to  this  (inclusion. 

Although  it  may  be  admitted,  generally,  that  the  chloride 
of  nlver  undergoes,  under  the  luminous  ioSuence,  a  reducing 
action,  it  was  nevertheless  interesting  to  make  clearly  evident 
the  liberation  of  chlorine  which  should  accompany  tiiis 
reduction;  we  easily  succeeded  in  accomplishing  tliis,  by 
putting  very  pure  and  well-washed  chloride  of  silver  in 
BUBpeosion  in  distilled  water,  coloured  either  by  tumsc^e  or 
indigo.  In  both  cases,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  the  liquors 
were  entirely  decoloured  by  the  chlorine  which  was  liberated, 
and  of  which  it  was  besides  easy  to  ascertain  the  preaence, 
by  pouring  into  the  solutions  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  first  point  established,  we  next  proceed«i  to  examine 
if  this  reduction  gave  rise  to  Bub-chloriae  of  silver  or  metallic 
silver. 

To  accomplish  this  we  spread,  in  exceedingly  fiat  dishes, 
dilute  soltttionB  of  chlcride  of  Bodium  and  nitrate  of  alver, 
mingled  in  absolutely  equivalent  quantities.  In  a  short 
time  the  chloride  of  nlver  was  deposited  and,  thanks  to  ita 
thinness,  remained  adherent  to  the  glass  of  the  dish ;  we  then, 
decanted  and  exposed  the  chloride  in  this  position  during 
several  days  to  the  solar  action.  The  brownish  precipitate 
thus  obtained  was  found  to  be  soluble  in  nitric  acid  in  a 
remarkable  propralion,  with  the  formation  of  nitroas 
vapours ;  which  indicated  the  preaence  of  metallic  ailrer,  and 
the  rendue,  scarcely  tinted  d  a  violet  colour,  was  oompleteljr 
difflolTed  in  ammonia. 

Now,  chemiatryteacheBthataab-ohU^deof nlv^tiupluble 
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in  nitric  acid,  and  it  has  been  known,  ever  Binoe  Scheele's 
time,  tliat  this  body  is  decompoeed  hj  ammonia,  and  sp.vea  a 
precipitate  of  metallic  silyer.  Hence,  this  compound  is  not 
found  in  any  senuble  quantity  in  the  substance  nirniahed 
the  insolation  of  the  chbride  of  silror,  and  this  latter  was 
simply  formed  of  metallic  silver,  of  a  mass  of  non-reduced 
chloride  of  silTer,  and  of  a  trace,  inappredable  by  weight,  of 
Bub-chloride. 

It  is  the  same  ou  a  proof;  in  fact,  if  we  treat  directly  by 
ammonia  the  substance  obtained  in  insolating  the  chloride 
of  silver,  we  get  a  very  important  residue  of  metallic  silver, 
which,  if  we  suppose  it  extended  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  might 
perfectly  well  produce  a  proof,  while,  if  we  make  this  sub- 
stance undergo  the  same  treatment,  first  depriving  it  of  the 
metallic  silver  it  contains,  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  nothing 
more  will  be  left  than  an  inappreciable  r^due,  scarcely 
tinging  the  liquor,  and  quite  incapable  of  colouring  even  the 
little  mter  in  which  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  collect  it. 

We  know,  then,  now  the  part  which  the  chloride  of  silver 
plays  in  the  act  of  insolation,  it  is  restored  to  the  metallic 
state ;  but,  as  we  know,  the  chloride  of  sUrer  is  not  alone  on 
the  paper  where  the  photo^ph  is  to  be  formed,  and  among 
the  DooieB  which  surround  it,  the  nitrate  silver,  as  we  have 
demonstrated,  plays  a  cons^cuons  part  in  the  production  of 
the  photographic  result.  We  will  now  look  for  the  aplana- 
tioQ  of  this.  We  have  already  announced  the  result  at  which 
we  hare  arrived  on  this  subject,  in  saying  that  tlie  nitrate 
influences  the  definitive  production  of  the  proof,  bv  sup- 
plying, in  a  constant  manner,  a  new  aliment  to  the  cnloride 
which  is  liberated  from  the  reduced  salt  of  silver ;  that  the 
chlorine  attacks  the  nitrate  in  contact  with  it,  forming  a 
new  chloride  which,  blackens  and  is  reduced  in  its  turn, 
setting  at  liberty  a  fresh  quantity  of  chlorine;  finally,  in 
adding  that  the  chloride  of  silver,  finding  itself  thus  in 
larger  quantity  on  a  given  surface,  encountering  besides,  in 
a  nascent  state,  the  luminous  rays  which  iall  npon  it,  is 
influenced  by  them  with  a  greater  energy. 

Sundry  experiments  enaUe  us  to  verify  these  assertions. 

If  thiE7  are  true,  in  fact,  it  will  siimce  to  take  tiie  two 
halves  ot  a  sheet  of  sensitised  jHiper,  to  keep  one  in  darkness, 
while  the  other  is  submitted  to  au.eneivetic  light  which  may 
have  the  poww  to  metallise  it,  and  to  estimate  the  qnantitiesof 
chlorine  remaining  in  both  the  one  and  the  other.  If,  in  &ct, 
the  chlorine,  in  proportion  as  it  is  liberated  from  the  combina- 
tion, saturates  a  msh  quantity  of  nitrate  of  rilver,  the  sheet 
ought,  in  both  cases,  to  preserve  the  same  quantity.  This  is 
wlut  experiment  hss  proved,  for  in  the  inaolated  half  of  the 
sheet  we  found  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity  of 
chlorine  as  in  the  sheet  preserved  from  the  influence  of  the 
light. 

Besides,  if  we  place  chloride  of  silver  in  suspension  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  expose  to  the  solar  rays,  it 
will  be  found,  after  it  has  blackened,  that  the  liquor  does  not 
contain  free  chlorine,  but  nitric  acid  which  reddens  turnsole, 
whidi  implies  the  partial  decompontion  of  the  diasolvea 
nitrate  of  mlvcr. 

{To  bt  continued,) 


ALBUKGKIBED  PAPEB— CcORlm««0< 

Wash  in  the  local  colour  <tf  tiie  eras.  It  will  be 
obfiorvcd  that  brown  eyca  come  out  almost  black  in  photo- 
graphs. Here  again  is  a  di£Sculty  which  perplexes  many— 
to  ipake  those  eyes,  which  in  the  photograph  are  black,  to 
appear  bright  and  transparent,  such  as  tney  are  in  life. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  finely  painted  brown 
eye,  with  ita  luminous  cobur.  We  have  suweeded  best  by 
first  washing  on  an  opatjue  yellow,  say  deep  clux)me,  and 
then  glazing  with  burnt  sienna  and  Vandyke  brown,  always 
using  gum  in  glazing.  When  the  chrome  is  laid  on,  it 
BbbtOd  be  tolerably  thick,  so  as  to  hide  the  dark  colour  of 


the  photograph  underneath;  and,  when  dry,  the  ^cture 
shouui  be  agam  burnished,  to  make  this  raoooUi  previous  to 
glazing. 

If  iSe  snl^ect  has  eyes  in  which  blue  {mdominates,  the 
photograph  will  give  them  too  light ;  this  oners  an  advantage, 
masmuch  as  we  can  get  them  down  to  any  depth  or 
brilliancy  by  glazing  with  such  colours  as  Antwerp  or 
Prussian  blue,  or,  if  necessary,  with  neutral  tint,  or  indigo 
added  as  the  case  requires. 

But  we  have  always  to  use  brighter  colours  than  would 
appear  correct,  strictly  compared  with  the  living  model, 
because  we  have  a  grey  (the  photograph)  underneath, 
which  comparatively  neutralises  that  laid  over  by  being  seen 
through. 

So  that  having  washed  on  wliatever  colour  is  required  for 
the  eyes,  the  hair,  the  shadows  of  flesh,  give  a  few  minutes 
for  drying,  then  burnish  well  again. 

If  llie  wash  over  the  shadows  of  the  face  and  hair  appears 
dim  and  flat,  they  can  be  fetched  up  by  going  over  them 
with  gum  or  medium.  This  being  ^e,  tue  erimson  hika 
with  medium,  and  fiuntly  wash  on  the  carnation  of  the 
cheeks ;  also  feebly  go  over  the  ears  with  same ;  to  this  add 
TermUioi  for  the  upper  lip,  using  vermilion  alone  for  the 
lower  one.  Give  a  second  wash  on  the  cheeksof  lake,  keeiwig 
f^is  wash  within  the  first,  which,  beine  fighter,  will  be  eoft. 
Now  tsJce,  with  the  medium,  Antwerp  iuue,  or  uiy  transparent 
colour,  according  to  complexion ;  with  this  introduce  the  cool 
greys  where  they  are  required,  such  as  side  of  forehead, 
temples,  roundabout  eyes,  comers  of  mouth,  under  chin,  neck, 
and  by  the  sides  of  all  de^  shadows ;  which  you  have  made 
warm  with  vermilion  and  yellow,  became  nesh  is  always 
grey  by  the  side  of  shadow. 

K  the  complexion  be  very  fiur,  use  more  of  this  cool  grey ; 
if  warm,  it  will  be  useless,  or  worse,  tending  to  blacken  the 
effect  of  what  follows.   Use  the  burnisher  again. 

Now  b^in  by  laying  the  colour  on  in  small  strokes  with 
fine  sable  brushes,  using  medium  in  every  touch.  You  will 
now,  by  holding  both  photographs  at  a  little  distance  so  as 
to  get  the  general  impSreanonf  see  that  the  effect  of  your 
rdcture  is  Jlat  ctnnparea  with  the  dark  copy,  wtuch  results 
from  ypur  having  reduced  the  white  lights  of  your  picture 
something  by  the  first  wash,  and  the  shadows  bang  lighter 
by  washmg  on  the  tint  of  vermilion  and  Indian  yellow, 
thereby  comparatively  destroying  tlie  strength  or  force  ni 
light  and  shade  contrast  in  the  head,  and,  moreover,  cauiong 
much  ofthe  modelling  to  disappear.  You  have  now  to  recover 
these  properties,  in  doing  which  you  may  produce  any  amount 
of  deUcacy,  any  complexion,  any  touch  you  please,  because 
repeatedly  burnishing  upon  the  paper  has  hanlened  it,  so  as 
to  admit  of  nearly  the  same  process  as  painting  upon  ivory ; 
and  whilst  working  in  again  the  anatomy  of  the  face,  you 
can  etoh  on  the  nicest  tints  to  resemble  those  of  nature. 
Here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  painting 
from  the  living  model ;  there  you  have  presented  to  you  the 
object  naturafly,  which  you  will  treat,  to  the  best  of  your 
abilities,  as  you  see  it,  and  not  as  others  would,  because  no 
two  painters  see  the  same  thing  quite  alike,  and  if  you  try 
too  much  to  imitate  another's  method  of  representation,  and 
that  method  not,  perhaps,  as  you  yourself  would  see  tlie 
thing,  you  wiU  not  oe  succeesfuleven  in  equalling  that  style 
you  are  endeavouring  to  follow,  because  no  one  can  work 
well  a^dnst  his  own  fedings.  There  is  an  appeaxanoe  of 
ori^n^tf  and  trnthfulneas  ia  wocks  ^  by  arasts  whose 
practice  u  to  paint  everything  from  life,  which  at  onoe 
diEtinguishee  them  from  tnose  by  painters  who  have  rather 
Btudi^  the  works  of  otheis  than  nature. 

However,  to  proceed,  it  is  understood  that  we  have  now 
laid  on  the  cool  greys  in  various  ports  of  the  face,  somewhat 
in  excess  of  coldness,  because  over  these  we  now  commence 
by  etching  a  general  colour  of  warmth,  r^ulated  by  the 
complexion;  if  a  very  fair  one,  lake,  and  a  little  Indian 
yellow ;  if  warm,  more  yellow,  with  a  little  raw  sienna,  stiU 
further  to  deepen  the  tone  if  necessary.  Use  tliis,  in  various 
d^preee,  to  work  in  the  anatcHQyyii^<j»r^  tlt&>&ovk^fiKB- 
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head  first,  and  afterwards  llie  cheeks ;  having  done  which 
with  very  feeble  colour,  go  over,  when  necessary,  again,  a 
shade  deeper,  carefully  graduating  the  toues,  bo  as  to  roimd 
up  the  bones  and  muscles  so^Jy,  making  the  stippling  so  soft 
aa  only  to  be  just  perceptible.  This  stippling  is  to  be  in 
large  soft  strokes,  only  perceptible  in  thdr  effect,  and  am^j 
to  answer  for  washing,  being  sahBtituted  as  calculated  to 
render  tiie  face  uniform  sooner  tiun  could  be  by  broad 
•mdm.  Wbero  on  chedn  much  warmth  is  required,  use 
lake  ai^  bnmt  nenna  in  flnish  to  deepen  with. 

The  efibct  of  going  all  over  the  head  with  one  general 
colooT,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  complexion,  is  to  produce 
a  breadth  azud  sdidity,  at  once  varied  in  its  tints  from  the 
drcmnstance  of  those  cool  greys  and  Inight  lakjr  colours 
imdemeath  shining  through.  It  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  gUzing  in  oil. 

(To  ie  continued.) 


CnLOBiDK  OP  Calcium. — This  salt,  from  its  powerful 
attrftction  for  water,  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  laboratory.  It 
is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  chalk  or  marble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporating.  The  salt  may  be  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  form  by  allowing  a  hot,  strong  solution  to 
cool.  If  thess  crystals  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300'', 
water  is  expelled,  and  a  dry,  porous-looking  salt  remains, 
which  contams  two  equivalents  of  water.  In  this  state  it  is 
very  useful  foi-  dryine  gases  or  air,  and  it  is  most  likely  used 
in  this  stato  to  the  atmosphere  inside  the  boxes  for  pre- 
serving sensitive  paper.  Chloride  of  calcium,  when  heated 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  parts  with  all  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  fuses ;  formings  on  cooling,  a  hard  stony  mass,  which, 
when  broken  up,  is  of  use  for  absorbing  water  from 
various  liquids — ether,  for  instance.  If  a  few  lumps  of  this 
fnsed  mass  arc  placed  in  a  bottle  of  ether,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  distilled  at  a 
gentle  heat,  the  ether  will  come  over  anhydrom.  Alcohol 
cannot  be  dehydrated  in  this  way,  owing  to  its  forming  a 
chemical  compound  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  formula 
of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  Ca  CI. 

CHLOBrDE  OF  GoLP. — ^This  salt,  in  the  solid  state,  is 
xeddish  brown,  soluble  in  water,  alcdud,  and  ether,  and  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  stato  by  heat.  Its  mode  of  prepara- 
tion will  be  found  at  ^ol.  i.,  p.  216.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
advisable  to  prepare  it  on  a  very  small  scale,  since  the  anavodd- 
able  loss  during  the  operation  will  make  the  result  more 
expensive  than  uit  had  been  purchased  ready  made.  It  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  should  be  preserved  for  use  either  in 
glass  bottles  in  which  the  stoppers  are  ground  with  extra 
care,  or  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  A  better  plan  will  be 
to  dissolve  it  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  each 
drachm  of  water,  and  preserve  it  thus  in  solution.  Chloride 
of  gold  is  represented,  in  chemical  language,  by  the  symbols 
Au  Clg,  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
gold,  and  three  of  chlorine. 

Chloride  op  Ikon. — ^Ihe  protochloride,  Fe  CI,  being  a 
salt  difficult  to  prepare,  and  of  no  importance,  to  photogra- 
phers, we  will  i)roceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  per- 
diloride,  or  sesquichloride,  Fe,  CI,.  This  salt  is  formea  by 
dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  wator  batii,  and  then  adding 
water,  filtering,  and  re-evaporating ;  it  forms  a  very  deli- 
quesoent  dark  red  mass.  Mr.  TalMt  has  rec^tly  empbyed 
this  salt  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  etching  on  steel,  copper,  or  zinc, 

his  new  photoglyphic  process.  It  acta,  in  th^  case,  hy 
^ving  up  one  third  of  its  chlorine  to  the  metal  with  whi<m 
it  is  in  contact,  being  itself  reduced  to  the  stato  of  proto- 
chloride. The  reaction  is  (supposing  the  etc^dnff  to  be  on 
copper)  Fe,  Cl3-!-Ca=2  Fe  Cl-|-Cu  CI. 

Chloride  of  Iodine. — When  dry  chloride  gas  is  passed 
over  dry  iodine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  heat  is  evolved, 
and  a  solid  ddt^deof  iodine  is  the  resolt.  It  is    an  orange 


yellow  cobur,  volatile,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water. 
Chloride  of  iodine  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  daguerreo- 
type process,  but  has  be^  superseded  by  the  bromide  of 
iodine. 

Chlokxde  of  Lime. — ^Xhe  chemical  nature  of  chloric  of 
lime  has  been  explained  at  vol.  L,  p.  306.  Owing  to  its 
powerful  bleaching  properties,  it  is  much  used  in  the  mana- 
fiuiture  of  paper ;  ana^  bang  msuffidently  washed  oat, 
frequently  causes  fiulnres  in  w  difforent  photogxa^Aic  |in>- 
cesses. 

Chloride  of  Silver. — This  salt  is  fonned  of  equal 
equivalents  of  chlorine  and  sUver.  Whenever  a  soluble  chloride 
comes  in  contact  with  a  soluble  silver  salt,  a  white  predpitato 
of  chloride  of  mlver  is  formed,  which,  when  pure,  darkens 
rapidly  in  the  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  bat 
soluble  in  ammonia,  aUialine  cyanides,  and  hyposulphites. 
It  may  be  reduced  to  the  metaUic  state  by  being  mixed  wiUi 
twice  its  weight  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  to 
bright  redness  in  a  crucible ;  the  metallic  silver  will  then  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  a  lump.  In  the  wet 
way,  it  may  be  reduced  by  being  placed  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  zinc  or  iron,  and  water  slightly  acidulated  witli 
hydrochloric  acid ;  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  silver  soon 
commences,  which  rapidly  sraeads  through  the  mass,  and 
presently  tibe  wholeof  the  chloride  of  slver  is  reduced  to  the 
metaiUic  state.  If  the  chloride  of  silver  were  fused  before  this 
reduction,  the  resulting  silver  would  appear  as  a  white 
sponge,  retaining  the  shape  of  the  original  lump ;  whilst,  if 
it  had  been  in  the  fbrm  of  precipitate,  the  mlver  would  appear 
as  a  dark  grey  powder,  devoid  of  metallic  appearance. 
(To  be  eentitnid.) 
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ox  THE  OHANOES  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  IN  PDSITH'E 

PROOFS — (contin  ued) . 

Q.  How  was  the  experiment  on  tlie  proofe  conducted  ? 

A.  In  the  following  manner : — A  photographic  proof, 
fixed  with  new  hypo.,  was  cut  into  six  strips,  one  strip  oeing 
immeised  in  each  of  the  five  baths,  and  one  of  them  pre- 
served as  a  test  of  the  change  which  the  rest  underwent  in 
the  operation. .  The  effect  was  produced  with  extreme 
rapidity.  The  three  strips  plunged  into  the  sulphuretted 
liquid,  after  taking  a  violet  tint,  changed  rapidly  to  the 
yellow  tinge,  so  familiar  to  photographcis.  Theatrip  enwsed 
to  the  action  of  the  hydnwu^uric  ^  grew  somewhat  deeper 
in  tone ;  and  that  which  was  immersed  in  the  sd  ^ot 
became  of  a  violet  colour, 

Q.  What  conclusion  was  drawn  from  this  experiment? 

A.  That  no  doubt  whatover  could  exist  as  to  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  liquids,  but  that  the  action  of  the 
hydroBulphuric  gas  was  lees  plain.  In  order  to  ascertain  how 
mr  humidity  exercised  an  influence  on  the  discoloration 
of  the  proof,  each  strip  was  cut  into  two  parts,  one  being 
allowed  to  remain  as  before,  the  other  being  immersed 
in  water  for  three  hours.  Those  proo&  previously  immersed 
in  liquid,  underwent  a  very  slight  change,  their  tint 
being  a  little  weakened ;  no  change  was  observable  in 
that  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sel  d'or, 
but  the  proof  to  which  hydrosulphuric  gas  had  been  applied, 
rapidly  changed  to  yellow.  The  oonclumon  founded  on  this 
experiment  was,  that  all  sulphurisation  immediately  changed 
the  colour  of  the  proof,  or  rendered  it  easily  snsc^ttible  of 
change. 

Q.  How  was  the  experiment  continued? 

A.  Three  of  the  hydrosulphuric  baths  had  given  the  same 
results ;  but,  to  make  the  experiment  more  complete,  and  to 
meet  all  the  objections  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  action 
of  alkalis,  in  the  baths  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  on  the  pr^iaiation  of  the  hydrooil- 
phuric  acid,  the  experiment  was  repeated— the  hydrosulpnric 
add  bong  used,  pofectly  pure,  bo&  ia'^fUKLiu^lDtion. 
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Q.  How  waa  this  experiment  conducted  ? 

^.  A  jHwf,  prepared  with  new  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
tiioroQghly  washed,  was  cut  diagonally  into  four  pieces ;  one 
of  these  pieces  was  submitted,  for  two  hours,  to  the  action 
of  dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas ;  the  tint  gradually  chiyiged 
to  all  tho  varieties  of  photc^raphic  colour — dark  red,  violet, 
Iffown,  yellow  brown,  at  which  point  the  operation  was 
arrested.  Hie  stsip  was  then  cut  into  two  equal  parts ;  one 
part  being  placed  m  water,  where,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
proof  became  completely^  yellow.  Another  strip  o£  the  same 
proof,  sponged  on  blotting  paper,  and  placed  still  wet  in  the 
pceipaEation,  changes  to  a  yellow  tint  in  a  very  short  time, 
both  erperimento  established  the  fact,  that  a  proof  sul- 
phoretted  while  it  is  wet,  changes  to  yellow ;  and,  that  a 
poof  snli^aretted  dry^  changes  yellow  as  soon  as  it  is 
immersed  in  water.  After  this,  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
hydroBulphuric  acid  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
Subsequent  experiment  plainly  confirmed  the  preceding 
results. 

Q.  What  is  the  conclusion  drawn  &om  these  experiments  ? 

A.  That  in  all  cases,  whatever  be  the  mode  employed, 
snlphuration  and  humidity  united  deteriorates  the  proof. 

Q.  Is  the  action  of  the  hydrosulpburic  gas  sut^ient  to 
effect  the  o|>eration  without  any  kind  of  humidity  ? 

A.  This  IS  doubtfol ;  experiments,  however,  have  shown 
that  a  proof  perfectly  fixed  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
hydrosufphuric  acid  gas,  sabseqnently  turns  yellow.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  the  humidity,  still  retained  by  the  paper ; 
other  experiments  made  with  proo&  thoToagbly  dried  before 
the  fir^  established  the  &ct  that  Bnch  {ffoofi  did  not  change 
to  yeOow  until  slightly  damped. 

Q.  What  do  we  learn  iirom  these  expeximoits? 

A.  The  instability  ci  all  positive  proo&  tinted  in  the 
baths  generally  employed.  In  these  mths  the  hyposulphite 
is  affected  by  the  presence  of  adds  or  metallic  salts,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  proofs  not  only  undergo 
unfavourable  transition  in  the  bath,  but  are  rendered  sus- 
eepUble  of  subsequent  changes  when  removed  from  it,  the 
hydrosnlphuric  acid  being  changed  to  sulphide. 

Q.  Does  this  conclusion  agree  with  former  experiments  ? 

A.  It  does ;  experiments  have  been  made  with  old  and 
new  proofe,  and  always  with  a  like  result ;  submitted  to  ana- 
lytical investigation  they  have  yielded  sulphur  generally  in 
(^emically  equivalent  proportions  to  the  silver.  Tho  de- 
structive action  of  the  sulphur  upon  positive  proofs  is  demon- 
strated by  analysis,  and  established  by  chemical  theory,  and 
the  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  sulpfaoret  of  alver,  how- 
ever aj^d^  always  changes  yeUow  as  soon  as  it  u  washed 
or  damped. 

Q.  Do  not  all  proofe  fixed  or  tinted  by  sulphnration 
sooner  or  later  disappear  ? 

A,  They  do ;  and  for  these  three  causes  are  asugned : 

1.  The  presence  of  acids  in  the  hypoBulphite  of  soda, 
which,  immediately  disengaging  the  BnI;^urou8  and  hydro- 
sulphmric  acids,  leaves  on  the  ^roofe  deposita  of  sulphur  in 
its  native  state. 

2.  The  presence  of  the  salts  of  silver  in  the  fixing 
bath. 

3.  The  presence  of  hydrosulpburic  acid  in  the  air. 

Q.  How  is  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  silver  accounted 
for  in  the  fixl^  bath. 

A.  It  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the  following  way  : — In 
fixing  a  positive  proof  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  wMle  the 
proof  is  still  covered  with  nitrate  of  silver,  that  substance 
mixes  with  the  hyposulphite.  If  in  a  common  solution  of 
hypo  we  let  fall  a  <uop  of  nitrate  of  ulver,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  instantly  formed,  which  disappears  on  shakmg  uie 
solution.  The  tame  tiling  occurs  the  m(nuent  the  proof  is 
j^unsed  into  the  fixinj^  bath.  The  quantity  of  matter  thus 
disBoTved  isveryccmsidraable;  bnt  a  still  greater  difiiculty 
has  to  be  contended  with.  Under  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
^ver,  hypoeolphite  of  soda  is  decomposed ;  hyposulphite  of 
rilver  is  m  its  turn  ^composed;  the  precipitate  torma 
sdl^uret  of  nlver,  and  immediate^  after  the  decomposed 


hyposulphite  of  soda,  leaves  a  dqxmt  of  sulphur  in  its 
native  state.  The  same  action  goes  on  with  the  proof,  and 
the  sulphur  deposited  in  tiie  proof  causes  it  in  time  partially 
or  whc^y  to  disappear. 

(To  be  continued.)  , 


FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
{f)nm  our  Spteicd  Comwpoiubiid.') 

P(m\  April  26, 1859. 
Indisposition  has  prevented  our  viuting  a  second  time 
the  Exhibition  of  Photography ;  so  that  we  find  onrselves 
obliged  to  postpone  until  next  WMk  the  contintution  oar 
remarks  upon  it, 

M.  A,  Civiale  presented,  last  Monday,  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  photographs  we  spoke  of  in  our  preoBcung 
letter.  The  view  of  the  "Pyrenees,"  which  we  noticed,  is 
composed  of  four  proofs  joined  together.  To  produce  them, 
the  camera  waa  placed  at  an  elevation  of  2,200  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
mountain  range  was  about  2,000  yards.  A  second  panorama 
composed  of  the  proo&  represente  a  view  of  the  "  Alaladetta 
uid  its  Glaciers,"  taken  from  the  port  Yenasquc  (environs 
o)  Tuchon\  The  station  for  this  was  situated  2,507  yards 
above  iha  lev^  of  the  sea.  The  horizontal  distance  which 
separated  the  camera  from  the  mountains  to  be  focussed  waa 
4,300  yards.  The  negatives  of  these  proo&  were  taken  on 
diy  waxed  paper.  M.  Civiale  thinks  taat  these  descriptions 
of  studies  will  not  only  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general 
configuration  of  mountain  ranges,  but  that  the  heights  of 
some  of  the  inexplorable  peaks  may  thus  be  ascertained  by 
taking,  as  a  stortmg  point,  heights  ahready  determined.  The 
heights  already  known,  and  the  maps  of  the  country,  will 
give  the  distance  which  separates  the  camera  from  the 
vertic^  lines  passing  through  the  different  summits;  the 
vertical  angles  of  these  summits  must  then  be  measured  from 
the  station  of  the  camera,  and  the  approximate  height  of  any 
peak  will  be  obtained  by  multi^ying  the  base  Ime  1^  tlut 
sine  of  the  verticnl  angle :  h=AB  sin.  a. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy,  M.  Gaultier  de 
Claubry  demanded  that  a  sealed  paper,  deposited  by  him  on 
the  7th  March  last,  might  be  opened  and  read.  The  principal 
facts  it  contained  are,  "  that  ne  had  been  led  to  make  some 
comparative  essays  on  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  in  the 
production  of  images  on  senative  photographic  paper,  and 
had  already  obtained  results  which  promise  success.  The 
paper  Bensitised  with  aceto-nitrato  of  silver,  nitoate  of 
uranium,  or  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  placed  from 
10  minutes  to  an  hour  on  a  sheet  of  printed  paper,  and 
heated  to  100"  or  120"  (centigrade),  reproduce  the  images 
of  printed  characters  in  black  ink,  but  hardly  those  in  red 
ink ;  a  result  analogous  to  that  obtained  by  M.  Ni^poe  with 
light  alone." 

Sig.  Secchi,  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Bome,  con- 
tinues to  devote  his  large  refraction  telescope  to  photography. 
He  has  lately  obtained  some  very  interesting  photographs  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  His  well-known  photographs  of  the 
Sun  have  been  distributed  among  astronomers,  and  are 
already  to  be  seen  in  many  observatories. 

Tho  Astronomische  Nachnchten  publishes  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  stellar  photogitiphy,  made  under  the  directions 
of  the  Ute  Mr.  Bond,  by  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Black,  during 
the  year  1857 -8.  Stars  have  been  classed  by  astronomers  ao- 
cordiug  to  their  am>arent  magnitude;  thuswehavestanofthe 
first,  second, tliira,tenthm«giiitndes>&c.,accordingtotliein- 
tensity  with  which  thor  Kght  strikes  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
The  end  that  Mr.  Bond  had  in  view  was  to  determine  if  it 
were  possible,  with  the  aid  of  photography,  to  arrive  at  a 
new  dassification  of  stais,  by  r^lacing  t^ie  uncertain  vistud 
asEffedatioa  to  which  TehavejiiBt  fdludod,  b 
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star-light  exerciaea  upon  photographic  pa^r ;  thereby  gubeti- 
tuting  real  measures  for  the  purely  optical  determinatioiiB 
which  have  hitherto  been  Id  use.  Mr.  Bond  had  already  made 
considerable  progrera  in  these  interesting  stadies  at  tihe  time 
of  bis  death. 

M.  J.  Mullcrhas  lately  published  in  Pwjyendorff'a  Annalen 
an  interesting  memoir  on  the  heat  of  the  eolar  spectrum,  in 
which  he  has  studied  especially  the  absorption  of  the  heat 
by  differently  cobured  eolations.  In  the  next  place  he  has 
attempted  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  certain  thermo-electrical 
apparatus,  imagined  by  Melloni,  the  length  of  the  wave  or 
tmdnlation  of  we  oalorifto  ladiatdoni  whuh  are  met  irith  at 
th»  uppennoBt  (least  refracted)  part  of  the  aokr  spectrum. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  made  with  a  prism  of  crown 
glasB  showed  that  the  calorific  spectrum  spread  itself,  abore 
tiie  red  rays  of  the  luminous  spectoun,  over  a  space  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  whole  of  the  Latter.  A 
result  slightly  different  was  obtained  with  a  prism  of  rock- 
salt.  Tms  part  of  the  author's  memoir  merely  confirms 
some  obserrationB  made  many  years  ago  by  Helioni. — 
When  differently  coloured  solutions  were  made  to  intercept 
the  lominous  rays,  the  following  observations  weH~  made : — 
The  coloured  solution  was,  for  this  purpose,  plac^  in  a  glass 
vessel  with  parallel  aides,  so  that  each  solution  eAjdoyed  hod 
the  same  thickness. 

1st.  A  solution  of  cochineal  allowed  the  red.  ray  of  light 
alone  to  pass ;  all  the  other  colours  were  ^xUb^itisned. - 

2nd.  Bi'Chromate  of  poiash.  This  dissolution  allowed  the 
^  red,  the  orange,  the  yellow,  and  ahttle  of  the  greeb'topass. 

8rd.  Chloride  of  copper.  This  dissolntion  absorbed  all 
the  colours  except  the  green,  irhich  ranaiiiedj  but  which  was 
■lightly  modified. 

ith.  Ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  allowed  only  the  Uue, 
the  indigo,  and  the  violet,  to  pass. 

Respecting  the  calorific  effects,  if  we  represent  by  100  the 
quantity  of  neat  which  passes  through  a.*  layer  of  pure  water 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  preceding  solutions,  we  find, 
by  teking  the  mean  of  many  results,  that  the  proportion  of 
heat  which  passes  tiirough  the  diffffept  solutioos  is  as 
follows:— 

For  the  red  solution  (cochineal)   40 

„     yellow  nolutlon  (bi-chromat^   74 

„  preen  iwliition  (chloride  of  coppfer)  „.  13 
,,     blue  solution  (ammoniscal  sulphate)  ...  18 

Whence  M.  Miiller  concludes  that  th^  quantity  of  heat  dis- 
tributed over  the  solar  sped  rum  is  thus  :— 

In  the  violet,  iniUgo,  and  blue  ny«    13 

„     green  rays  -     ...      ...  18 

„     yellow  and  orange  rays  „.,    34  , 

As  to  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  red  rays,  it  Is  nearly  im- 
possible to  determine  exactly,  as  we  .  cannot  assure  ourselvee 
that  the  red  solution  did  not  give  passage  to  atiy  of  the 
calorific  rays  rituated  above  the  lied,  which  arc  invisible. 
H.  Miiller  thinks  (and  in  this  he  ,is  of  the  same  6|)inton  as 
M.  Franz)  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  rays  which  pass- 
through  the  red  solution  are  invisible  calorific  rays.  ■  This 
would  leave  20  or  80  as  the  expression  of  the  qftantityof- 
heat  distributed  over  the  red  ray  of  the  solar  "spectrum;    '  . 

In  attempting  to  find  the  length  of  wave  for  the  heat 
radiations  of  the  extreme  end  of  Uie  spectrum  (i.  e.,  the 
uppermost  extremity,  consequently  the  least  refracted),  M, 
Miiller  has  arrived  at  the  figures  (in  millunetres)  O^^iOOlTTO 
and  0™.001900,  the  mean  of  which,  0'««»,00183,  may  be 
conudered  as  representing  the  length  of  an  undulation  of  a 
ray  of  heat  from  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

Messrs.  Cornalia  and  Pancreri  have  lately  presented  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Tarin,  an  interesting  memoir 
on  a  newly  discovered  animal  belonging  to  the  large  fiunily 
of  Crustacea. 

The  raustacean  in  question  is  a  small  repreBentative  of 
the  tribe  Bossi/rida;  it  lives  as  a  parasite  in  the  gilb  of  a 
sort  of  crab,  which  h  very  common  in  the  laguni  of  Venice, 
uid  whidi  bekmgs  to  tiie  genus  Qehia,   Ftom  this  drcum- 


stance  the  newly-described  animal  has  been  termed  Gygt 
brancJiialis.  The  Gebia,  on  which  this  parante  lives,  ore 
eaaly  recognised  by  a  kind  of  swelling  or  tumour  ou  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  (the  cephabthorai).  The  Gyje 
Iranchialis  presents  the  general  organisation  of  Isopotuos 
Crustacea,  of  which  tribe  a  common  species  inhabiita  the 
gills  or  the  branchial  cavities  of  prawns.  One  of  the  most 
curious  cliaracteristics  of  G.  branchialis  is,  that  its  body  is 
non-symmetrical, — one  side  is  always  longer  than  the  other; 
the  right  or  left  side  is  longest  according  as  the  animal  in. 
habits  the  right  or  the  left  gill  of  the  crab  upon  which  it 
lives  as  a  parasite. 

Messrs.  Henri  Sainte  Claire  Devilte  and  Debr&y  have 
just  terminated  a  condderaUe  work  on  Platinum,  and  the 
metals  wldch  acc<mipany  it  in  nature.  By  means  ^  thdr 
crucibleB  of  lune,  and  with  common  gas  mixed  with  oxygvn 
as  oombiKtible,  they  have  actually  melted  all  at  once  a  mass 
of  platinum  weighing  more  than  23,000  pounds !  A  metal- 
lurgical feat  never  brfore  performed.  Their  great  ojtiject  in 
t^e  work  of  which  we  speak  has  been  to  obtain  pure 
platinum,  and  also  to  extract  from  its  gangue  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  always  asaodated,  such  as  osmituii, 
rBddittnv  iridium,  &c.,  to  as  to  form  new  alloys  of  tbeaa 
with  platinum." 

■  Platinum  gangue,  aniTTewduwi  of  platinum  worls,  have 
been  sent  to  Messrs.  I)ejiDe'and'pe'brayj6pm  Columbia, 
Ojregoh,  California,  Australia,  Spain,  "Russia,'  kc.  After  a 
most  L-iboriottsttries-ofiiianipulatioaBjihej"  have  succeeded  in 
discovering  new  methoiSs  for  obtaihitig  pure  platinum,  and 
have  made' '  some'  alloys  of  this  ■  metol  .with  iridium  and 
rhodium,  wliich  may  soonra:  or  later  become  asefiil  In  thV 
Arts.  One  of  the  most  curiohs  scientific  results  whiclj  they 
have  arrive^  at,  concenls  .the  specific  gravity  of 'csminm. 
Thin  metal,  wUch  has,  perhaps;  n^er  before  «een.ol^wne3! 
in  a  pure  Btate,)iada.den^l7  cff  about  10  asu^fed  to  itl^, 
BgtzcUus.  Messrs.  Seville  imd  Debray  have  dhowu  '^ist 
is  the  heaviest  metal  known,  and  that  its  ^lecifip  -fstv^j 
is  S1.4U;  ^t  of  idatinum  and  iridium  new' exKeda! 
21.15. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci6)iicaq,  A'; 
most  important  election  took  place — namely,  tliat-  of ja; 
foreign  member  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  deafh'.of-  ae; 
late  Robert  Brown,  one  of  the  greatest  botaniats  ey»  bOT*.| 
As  there  are  65  members  of  the  academy,  but  onfy  '8  foreiglL 
members,  it  is  a  greater  honour  to  be  elected  a'forapi, 
member,  than  to  be  one  of  the  65  titular  member^  of  the. 
academy.  The  candidates  presented  were  on  the  first  Eank^• 
Mr.  Richard  Owen,  of  London ;  on  the  second  and  alplia': 
betically — ^Messrs.  Airy,  of  Greenwich ;  Ehrenberg,  ;of  BcrUnj 
Liebig,  of  Munich ;  Murchison,  of  London ;  Plana,  of  Tnn^ 
Strovet  of  Pulkowa ;  and  AViihler,  of  GotMngen.  Righart 
Owen  WAS  elected  by  41  votes  against  5  given  to'  M.  Etou, 
2  to  M.  Wiihler,  2  to  Sir  Roderick  Murehiapn,  and  &  tofflf. 
Aiiy.*  .Liebig,  Ehrenbet^,  and  Stntve,  althoogh  very  fcc^ 
names,  didnoi  ob^n  a  single'VOtel 
■  At  the  ^me  meeting,  M.  Dujardin,  of  ^teantss,:  the  wSP- 
kno'wn  zoolopsty  was  selected  corresponding  memb^to  fill 
the  vacancy  .-left  by  tUe.death  of  Prince  Charks  Bonaparte. 


PEOPrE-lN  THE!  MOOS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photoqhaphic  News." 
Sir,— Bv  Mr.  T.  P.  Barkas's  letter  ia  the  "Photo- 
QRAPUic  News  '*  of  this  week,  he  seems  to  me  to  be 
labouring  under  a  pleasing  delu^on  with  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  distmguishing,  by  means  of  telesoope,  pho- 
tography, and  microscope,  objects  in  the  moon  of  the  small 
dimensions  of  which  he  speaks.  I  beg  to  difibr  with  him  on 
this  point  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.,  since  it  takes  a 
finite  time  to  photograph  the  moon,  there  will  be  (besideB 
the  error  caiised  by  refraction  of  every  ray  which  falls  upon 

*  It  dMcrren  notloe  tbat  of  Ibe  S  foreign  members  of  the  i'rendi  Amdraf 
of  BdenoM,  4  are  Enrilihmsn.  These  memlxjro-wo  at  presenfa— llnmboldt, 
Pandar,  Bnnrrter,  -ndemaim,  ^M^:^  D^^^^^vy^H  ^  Owes. 
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the  sensitised  plate)  a  great  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  any  object  in  tlie  moon,  on  account  of  her  librations  in 
latitude  and  longitude,  which,  in  6o  delicate  an  operation, 
will  not  be  inconsiderable,  bo  that  anything  of  the  size  of  a 
rat  will  have  moved  relatively  to  the  Bcnsitiscd  plate  both  hi 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  would,  therefore,  be  denoted  by 
a  tortuooB  ciir\'e,  since  the  librationB  in  latitude  may  at  one 
time  be  greater,  and  at  another  time  less  than  those  in 
longitade.  Again,  allowing  that  a  very  small  object,  as  a 
lat,  can  be  got  Bucccasfully  on  a  plate,  I  imagine  that  a 
mlcroBCopo  which  could  magnify  bo  small  an  object  to  a 
capability  of  being  distinguished,  would  so  magnify  the 
imperfections  of  the  best  collodion  and  manipulation,  as  to 
make  these  errors  manifold  more  discernible  than  the  object. 
When  we  can  get  our  collodion  to  such  a  nicety  that  no 
Ducroecopc  can  detect  the  slightest  impurity  in  it,  and  when 
we  can  get  a  room  for  the  uumipulatiou  bo  free  ^m  dust 
that  no  microecopa  can  detect  a  depoeit  on  the  wet  film,  and 
when  we  can  find  a  manipulator  wno  can  develop,  &c.,  with 
the  requisite  accuracy  for  so  delicate  a  picture,  and  when 
we  can  find  an  equatorial  which  will  get  rid  of  any  error 
caused  by  the  moon's  librations,  and  me  molecules  of  the 
atmosphere  will  cease  to  obstruct  the  pencils  of"  hj^ht' neces- 
sary fbr  BO  beautiful  a  discovery  as  minute  objects  in '  the 
moon — then,  I  think,  and  not  until  then,  can  we'rcason&bly' 
hope  to  distinguish  small  otneetr in  the  ^Ivery  Sye  of  Ni^t.* 
—I  am,  Sir,  youra  oli-jdientlyi  '     C-BiWWXE.  " 

Cambridge,  Aiiril  2;J«/,  1869. 


Prsalluiieflws. 

"We  take  the  following  from  the  same  source  which  furnished 
thehnsecd  receipt  for  removing  silver  stains : — "  It  has  long  since 
been  olwerTCd,  without  any  explanation  being  offered  to  account 
for  the  ciroumsitanoe,  that  persons  have  received  tunitroket  in  the 
shade,  and  even  when  the  sun  was  obsctured  clouds.  Quite 
M»nUy  jUM.  Sesprets  and  Foucault  have  received  similiu: 
sunstrokes,  not  only  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  shelter  of  thor 
laboratories.  This  happened  while  they  were  trying  some  ex- 
'  periments  with  the  electric  fluid.  M.  Desprets  has  stated  that, 
after  standing  a  little  while  before  a  Bunsen'a  pile  of  two 
:  hundred  couples,  he  experiences  almost  iustantaneously  all  the 
'symptoms  of  a  sunstroke ;  that  is  to  say,  pain  in  the  head, 
smarting  in  the  eyes,  redness  in  the  face,  and  the  conver^on  of 
the  skin  into  scales.  Some  time  previous  to  this  M.  Foucault 
vzs  unns  a  Bunaen's  pile  of  twenty  elements,  and  deprived  of 
its  glass  handles.  The  experiment  lasted  rather  more  than  an 
hoar,  but  frequent  interruptions  did  not  allow  the  battery  to  be 
used  more  than  twenty  minutes  altogether.  Neither  M,  Fou- 
caul^  nor  a  friend  who  assisted  him,  felt  any  sensation  of  heat 
in  the  face.  Nevertheless,  on  the  following  day,  both  of  them 
bore  on  their  faces  an  erythema  of  a  puiple  colour,  ^rith  a 
sensation  of  restraint  and  tenuon.  In  If.  Foucaiilt's  case  the 
ri^htidde  of  the  ^was  exposed  to  the  lunuoous  focusiand  the 
redness  was  entirely  on  the  right  side  .from  the  roots  of  the 
litdr  down  to  the  chin.  ;  In  his. friend's  case,  the -re^ess.xnis' 
confined  to  the  forehead,  owing,  apparently,  to  his  having  been' 
obliged,  during  the  experimeni<:,  to  stand  with  liis  htod  be^t 
down.  In  both  instances  the -skin,  on  the  part«  attacked  had 
precisely  tiie  appearance  that  wpuld  have  followed  a  sunstroke. 
A  slight  desq^uamation  ensued,  which  lasted  five  or  six  days. 
No  such  effect  followed  when  the  electric  light  was  passed 
through  glass  coloured  with  uranium.  Hence  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tun  that  sunstrokes  derive  thnr  origin,  not  from  the  yellow 
cnlorifio  rays  or  the  red  light  rays,  hut  to  the  violet  rays  known 
as  the  chemical  rays;  these,  an  is  known,  determine  the  combi- 
nation of  chlorine  with  oxygen,  and  decompose  the  chloride  of 
rilver.  From  this  discovery,  due  to  chance,  that  greatest  of 
inventors,  it  follows  that  not  only  is  the  sun  deprived  of  one  of 
its  properties,  but  the  moon  participates  in  the  spoliation.  We 
often  hear  country  people  fln  Fronoe)  speak  of  tnomuinkei,  and 
which  are  frequent  and  almost  inevitable  Id  New  Grenada. 
Now  dl  this  is  explained ;  the  moon  Itas  been  wrongAilly  ac- 
cused, and  what  wo  have  related  abore  is  another  proof  of  the 
imuwiionsttesB  and  the  inngniflcanoe  of  the  actum  of  her  light. 


There  is  one  more  erroneous  expression  to  be  changed.  No 
doubt  it  will  one  day  disappear,  but  when  P  The  routinUre  notion 
which  still  in«sts  on  using  the  terms  an  **  ounce,"  a  "  league." 
a  "  foot,"  in  spite  of  the  promulgation  of  the  metrical  system 
three-fourths  of  a  century  ago,  vriW  not  speedily  rectify  an  ex- 
pression which  use  has  roade  almost  a  proverb.  Ten  genera- 
tions will  doubtless  roll  away  before  they  will  submit  to  sound 
sense  and  say, '  /  have  rtcewed  a  c/mmkal  rag  tlrok*.' " 

Life  rir  the  Moon. — A  circle  of  one  second  in  diameter,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  contains  about 
a  square  mile.  Telescope^',  therefore,  must  be  greatly  improved 
before  we  could  expect  to  sec  signs  of  inhabitants,  as  manifested 
by  edifices  or  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  owing  to  the  small  density  of  Uio 
materials  of  the  moon,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  gravitation 
of  bodies  on  her  surface,  muscular  force  would  there  go  six 
times  09  far  in  overcoming  the  weight  of  materials  as  on  the 
earth.  Owing  to  the  want  of  air,  however,  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  form  of  life  anal<^us  to  those  on  earth  can  subsist 
there.  No  appearance  indicating  vegetation,  or  the  shghtest 
variation  of  surface  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  change  of  seasota,  can  an^nvhere  be  discerned.— .^ir  John 
Haritt/heVs  Outlines. 

TnB  CptouBs  OF  Naxuhal  Bodies.— M.  Prerost  states 
that  the  cdour  of  bodies,  as  commonly  observed,  is  altered  by 
the  white,  light  which  comes  to  the  eye  mixed  with  the  rays 
pi^uolng  the  oolQur;  this  white  light^  however,  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  series  of  refieotions  ftom  surlkoes  of  uie  same  sub- 
stance, and  at  the  same  time  the  relative  intensity  of  the  true 
colour  wUl.be  augmented.  Thus  a  ray  of  light,  reflected  several 
times  from  polished  surfbces  of  gold,  is  at  hist  deprived  of  all 
undecomposed  white  4ight,  and  gives  a  deep  red  orange  as  the 
real  colour  of  gold.  The  colour  of  copper  obtained  in  thu  way  is  a 
scork^  that  of  rilver  a  fine  yellow,  and  that  of  tin  a  deep  golden 
yellow  of  the  common  hue. — Jmmal  of  Scienet  aad  tMe  Art*. 


ISIPHOVED  DETBLOPIXO  BOX. 

Sib, — Every  one  who  eeeks  for  instruction  on  any  point  or 
a  means  of  overcoming  any  difficulty,  by  applying  to  your 
valuable  paper,  does  good  to  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

I  was  in  the  very  same  dilemma  the  other  day  as  one  who 
applied  to  you ;  having  poured  a  lot  of  silver  bath  into  about 
6  ounces  of  poeitive  developing  solution,  I  was  about  stating 
my  case  and  askiBg  you  for  help,  when  your  paper  come  to 
hand,  and  I  have  since  recovered  my  Bilrer.  "  Eveiy  litUe 
helps,"  especially  to  a  beginner,  and  I  wish  to  tell  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  developing  boxes  how  to  make  them 
really  of  nse,  for  to  tell  the  truth  T  could  not  do  anytMng  in 
mine  till  by  good  fortune,  I  thought  of  substituting  an  over- 
coat for  the  top,  I  got  my  box  made  like  one  described  in 
the  last  iHimtieT  of  voQ.  i.,  having  an  armhole  on  each  side,  a 
glass  ih  the  md'-ahd'  One  In  the  lid,  through  which  to  look; 
this  Iflst  Tfoimd  "(jW^lygot  covered  inside  with  moisture, 
and  .that  generally  at  the  most  critical  time — when  thedeve- 
lepmeiit'wBa  drawing  near  an  end.  I  could  not  sec  what  I 
was  about~I  saw  indeed  but  badly  before  the  glass  got 
clouded.  Then  in  drawing  up  the  dipper  out  of  the  bath,  unlesB 
your  box  is  very  deep,  you  have  not  i-oom.  Yesterday  I  gave 
it  up  in  despiur,  and  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful  photographic 
days  that  so  s^om  come.  I  had  not  even  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  a  negative  that  I  thought  warranted  me  in  patting 
down  my  name  on  the  club  list.  I  took  off  the  cover' and 
tacked  my  "poncho"  round  the  outside  of  the  box,  beginning 
over  the  end  window  and  fastening  it  on  each  side  about 
half  way,  just  over  the  armlKiIes:  now,  by  tlirowing  the 
cloak  over  the  idionlders  and  stooping  into  the  box,  having 
the  breast  close  to  the  edge  of  the  end  opposite  the  litdbt, 
and  the  arms  through  the  sleeves,  one  can  work  beautifully ; 
if  it  is  rec[uisite  to  shift  anything  out  or  in,  as  for  instance 
when  it  is  requisite  to  put  a  coated  plate  into  the  batht 
hold  the  plate  in  the  right  hti^i^fii^^lieft 
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cloak  and  in  through  the  elastic  of  the  sleeTc ;  then,  the 
coming  doth  not  oeing  yet  over  your  head,  and  not 
even  wholly  over  the  box,  place  the  plate  in  the  left 
hand,  stoop  down  the  head,  and  with  the  right  draw 
over  it  the  cloth,  and  bring  the  sides  close  under  the 
chin.  Now  press  the  chest  against  the  edge  (this  secures 
the  cloth  and  prevents  any  leakage  of  light),  and  then  insert 
the  right  hand,  which  as  well  as  the  left  is  now  free  to  work 
with ;  in  this  way  anytliing  can  be  shifted  in  or  out  in  one 
tenth  of  the  time  necessary  to  describe  it ;  and  when  once 
this  plan  is  tried  I  am  sure  no  one  will  again  resort  to  the 
lid,  to  take  which,  by  the  way,  on  and  off  with  one  hand, 
one  being  inside  to  give  or  receive  anything,  is  far  more 
troublesome  than  the  way  I  have  dcscrilJed.  You  can  watch 
the  development  then  as  easily  as  in  a  dark  room,  and  when 
once  the  development  is  stopped  and  the  plate  washed  there 
is  no  necessity  for  continuing  with  your  liead  in  a  bag^  you 
can  fix  in  the  open  air.  I  auo  do  the  coating  outdde,  and  I 
find,  by  having  a  deep  cover,  something  like  the  cover 
of  a  baoidboz,  made  of  gutta  pcrcha,  to  fit  eadly  over  the 
bath  top,  but  having  asUt  ihrotinh  tchich  the  glass  dipper  goes 
up,  that  one  can  uncover  the  box  altogether,  even  when  a 
plate  is  in,  without  any  bad  consequence.  I  need  say  no 
more,  but  that  the  three  prints  I  inclose  are  from  the  three 
first  negatives  I  ever  took  in  my  life.  I  never  before  suc- 
ceeded with  a  negative,  and  I  woidd  wish  to  know  from  you, 
are  they  good  enough  to  warrant  me  putting  down  my  name 
on  your  iLt  for  exchwging  picturee? 

A  KSBRY  Mak. 

THE  COUODIO-ALRUMEX  PBOCESS. 

Sir, — Youp  correspondent  "  Photos  "  is  unsuccessful  with 
the  collodio-albumen  process,  and  asks  the  cause  "  why  the 
film  cracks  in  tlie  fixing?  "  Without  seeing  a  plate,  I  could 
not  with  certainty  tell  him  what  is  the  cause ;  from  his  de- 
scription, I  suppose  it  to  be  a  "  wrinkling  "  of  the  film,  such 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  picture  were  fixed  with  cyanide 
instead  of  hypo.  This  is  an  expansion  of  the  film,  making 
it  too  large  for  the  plate.  I  would  suggest  that  he  should 
fix  by  pouring  on  the  hypo,  instead  of  placing  the  plate  in  a 
dish,  washing  it  carefully,  and  drying  quickly.  The  alcoholic 
collodbn  your  correspondent  uses  is  not  by  an^  means  the 
best.  Any  of  the  good  negative  collodions  will  do ;  some 
are  much  better  and  more  r^nd  in  action  than  others,  and 
t  should  strongly  recommend  your  correspondent  to  try  one 
or  two  plates,  bobre  he  ventures  to  prepare  as  many  as  forty. 
I  know  an  instance  of  a  person  reading  of  a  very  simple 
negative  process ;  he  purchased  a  camera,  prepared  six  dozen 
plates,  took  them  to  Ireland,  and  exposed  t^em  all ;  on  his 
return,  instead  of  six  dozen  pictures,  he  had  as  many  dirty 
glasses.  Of  course,  he  blamed  the  process,  instead  of  his 
own  folly  in  making  no  trial?  before  he  went  from  home. 
No  process  yet  discovered  is  absolutely  certain,  but  I  think 
the  collodio-albumen  is  the  nearest  perfection  of  any,  if 
proper  precautions  be  taken.  I  have  gone  from  home  with 
twenty-eight  sunshine  plates,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
have  developed  twenty -eight  faultless  negatives.  But  this 
is  the  exception ;  it  rarely  happens  that  one  has  not  a  &ilure 
or  two,  but  even  theee  are  useful,  if  the  "  causes  of  failure  " 
are  caivfulfy  investigated  and  noted  for  future  guidance. 

Josh.  Sidbbotham. 


PORTABLE  TENT. 

Sir, — In  the  *'  Puotographic  News,"  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  is  a 
description  of  a  dark  tent  by  F.  R.  E.  May  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  state  that  the  mode  of  constructing  the  framework, 
which  constitutes  its  chief  peculiarity,  is  identically  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  the  tent  which  was  first  exhibited 
by  myself  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bhickheath  Photographic 
Society  in  November,  1857,  and,  subsequently,  at  the  North 
London  Society,  and  others.  My  tent  is  made  of  light 
wood  instead  of  iron,  as  proposed  by  your  correspondent, 
and  is  rendered  still  more  rigid  by  the  aildition  of  a  table, 


which  ia  so  fitted  as  to  complete  the  system  of  triangles  of 
which  tiie  frame  is  composed,  and  which  constitute  the  chief 
feature  as  to  its  originahty,  and  by  which  great  rigidity, 
combined  with  hghtness,  is  obtained.  The  anangements  of 
doorway  and  window  are  the  same  in  your  correspondent's 
pUn  as  in  my  own.  C.  W.  Shartt. 

pVe  have  iu  vain  searched  fbr  a  description  of  a  tent 
similar  to  the  one  deecribod  by  "F.  B.  E."  in  the  "  Photo- 
graphic Nuvs^fbr  April  21, 1859,  and  pabliahed  anterior 
to  l^t  date.-9-ED.] 

fhotoorafhic  febaubitlators. 

Sir, — I  owe  yon  my  best  thanks  for  your  obliging  inser- 
tion of  my  letter  relative  to  colonring  manc-lantem  sUdsB, 
and  likewise  your  corr^pondent  Harry  BeUini  for  his  osefhl 
and  well  expressed  hints  on  this  subject. 

By  way  of  adding  my  mite  to  the  numerous  appHaocca 
which  are,  no  doubt,  bemg  coopered  up  in  every  mrt  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  approachuig  summer  campaign,  I  send  yon 
the  enclosed  pen  and  ink  sketohes  of  a  photographic 
perambulator,  which,  I  believe,  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  wet  collodion  in  the  field. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  side  and  front  view  of  a  light  carriage 
suited  to  any  size  of  plate.  It  may  be  constructed  of  light, 
tough  framework  (Canadian  walnut  wood  is,  probably,  the 
best),  and  lined  inside  with  American  cloth,  or  hghtly 
boarded  over  and  varnished.  Fig.  3  represents  the  hack 
closed  up ;  when  wanted  for  use,  the  two  knobs  A  A  must 
be  seized  and  the  doors  pulled  open.  This  movement  elevat^a 


the  hiuged  roof  B  in  Fig.  2,  allows  the  shelf  C  C  to  drop 
down  to  a  level  with  tlgip^ieg  ^i^UjUi^9<L«attaB 


AruLS>,Ui&] 


the  cartain  I  to  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  shelf  G  C, 
IB  curved  out  to  aUov  the  operator  to  get  dose  to  his 
chonkials,  and  aubo  to  kill  any  chance  ray  of  light  which 
might  penetrate  from  beneath.  When  the  curtain,  which  is 
carefDlly  tacked  all  round  the  edges  of  the  doors  and  elevat- 
ing roof  with  a  short  length  depending  irom  the  operatiug 
shelf,  is  drawn  and  crossed  over  in  the  centre,  the  photo- 
grapher will  find  himself  in  a  convenient  dark  chamher 
Bghted  by  one  small  window  F  of  dark  yellow  glass,  placed 
in  front.  Immediately  above  it  is  a  strong  dnc  reservoir  £ 
for  water,  extending  the  whole  breadth  and  nearly  the  depth 
of  the  perambalator.  It  is  filled  from  the  outdde  at  the 
screw  ping  C,  and  is  capable  of  containing  about  twenty 
gallons— a  quantity  sufficient  to  quench  the  demand  of  a 
very  thirsty  operator.  The  two  chambers  H  H,  are  in- 
tended to  hold  the  camera  and  stand,  box  of  plates,  plate 
cleaner,  and  probably  a  paper  of  aandwichea,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  nice  little  bottle  or  two  of  pale  ale. 
The  rest  of  tho  details  are  self-evident  from  ibe  sketches, 
and  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  convenience  of  each  in- 
dividiial. 

The  dimenaomt  are— fig.  1,  height  6  feet,  breadth  4  lest, 
depth  at  the  narrowest  part  3|  feet,  wbeeb  about  4  feet  in 
diametCT. 


Fig.  3. 

I  feel  eertfun  the  foregoing  will  meet  the  exigenciffl  of 
many  a  photographer  who,  instead  of  spending  money  on 
dry  plates,  will  boldly  march  to  the  field  with  his  perambu- 
lator before  him,  flouriahing  his  collodion  bottle  as  his 
standard,  and  who  will  not  desert  his  colourB  till  either  his 
developer  is  exhansted,  or  his  box  crammed  with  good  nega- 
tives. WlUJAH  GOCHBAM, 


PHOTOOItAPHB  IN  HATtrUAL  COIX>DRS. 

Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  correspondent'  H.  I.  S.,  as  it  is 
about  three  years  since  I  obtained  the  photograph  in  natural 
colours  I  mentioned,  I  have  forgotten  where  I  purchased  the 
collodion  I  used  on  the  occasion,  otherwise  I  could  probably 
aaoertain  how  it  was  iodised.  It  was  native  collodion, 
and  had  been  iodised  the  day  previous.  The  bath  was  a  30 
ffrain  one ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  new.  The 
develops — 

Pyrogallic  acid    f!  craine. 

Acetic  Kcid   ..>  1|  urachiiu. 

Alcohol  |.   ...        \  diaehttL 

Water    ...      ^  ouncen. 

I  was  deainnu  of  tiying  what  would  be  the  effect  of  very 
-white  lig^t  and  operating  as  for  negatives,  but  with  very 
short  exposure.  I  therefore  placed  a  white  sheet  between 
the  sitter  and  the  sun,  which  was  shining  brilliantly,  and  I 
had  also  a  white  sheet,  as  a  background.  The  lens  was  a 
small  "  quarter  plate"  portrait,  with  the  full  aperture  and 
tho  exposure  as  for  positirea.  I  did  not  find  the  colours 
appear  during  deveu^pment,  which  was  carried  on  the 


light  of  a  candle  |Jaced  high  up,  hut  directly  the  hypo.— a 
saturated  solution — was  poured  on  the  plate,  the  colours 
started  out' very  lmgh1»and  clear.  Although  all  t^joctures 
I  took  tliat  morning,  between  11  and  1  o'dock^  and  on 
oiher  occasions,  showed  the  natural  colours,  only  one  retained 
them  after  diyiug,  and  why  this  should  have  retained  them 
I  cannot  understand.  The  only  difiurence  between  it  and 
the  others  is,  that  the  depcmt  of  silver  is  rather  tfalnnor ;  the 
colours  in  alt  were  nearly  as  bright  on  the  reverse  as  on  the 
collodion  side.  I  should  mention  that  a  purple  dress  gave 
the  complimentary  colour  yellow ;  but  one,  a  pale  yalow 
with  brown  figures,  gave  the  colours  perfect.  I  am  disposed 
to  attach  little  or  no  value  to  anything  yielding  such  un- 
certain results ;  perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  make  some  cxperimeats  with  the  prismatic  colours  in  rery 
tcMle  light,  and  for  this  purpose  I  should  recommend  that  the 
colours  should  be  painted  in  broad  bands  with  transparent 
colours  on  a  white  ground,  that  wlU  not  absorb  them,  as 
pmoelain  or  a  canvass  prepared  with  white. 

I  think  your  correspondent  would  not  find  the  transferred 
film  answer  except  for  positives  by  tranmitUd  light,  as  the 
whites  of  the  pcturea  even  on  paper  would  not  oe  clear.  I 
think  podtivea  on  albumenised  paper,  burnished  on  the  back 
with  an  agate  bomisher,  would liave  nearly  as  much  delicacy 
and  finish  as  collodion.  I  inclose  you  a  small  burnished 
positive.  Thohas  Babrett. 

CBBA8IKO    OF  COLLODIO-ALBUMKN    FILM  AFTER 

FIXINa. — HINTS        TUK  FOTHEROILL  PROCESS. 

Sib, — I  have  met  with  the  same  difficulty  as  your  corre- 
spondent "Photos,"  in  the"  News"  of  April  21,  the  creasing 
of  the  film  after  washing  away  the  hypo.  The  other  day,  at 
the  meeting  of  our  Photographic  Society,  I  laid  my  case 
before  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the  membets  helped  me  to 
the  following  solution  of  the  difficully,  which  I  nave  sbice 
found  correct.  Wl^n  hypo,  is  alkaline,  it  creases  and 
curdles  up  the  albumen  film  on  collodion ;  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  the  alkaline  action  is  removed,  and  the 
result  ia  an  even  surface.  Some  samples  of  h^po.  are 
decidedly  alkaline,  and,  therefore,  when  purchasm^  new 
hypo.,  it  is  advisable  to  test  for  alkaline  action,  and  if  it  is 
present  add  the  acetic  acid. 

I  have  of  late  shghtly  altered  my  working  of  ITothergill's 
process  with  advantage,  which  may  also  be  worth  communi- 
cating to  your  readers.  The  greatest  difficulty  after  getting 
suitable  materials  (and  that  is  an  important  matter),  is  the 
washing  after  the  niti-ate  bath ;  many  condemn  the  process, 
because  they  fail  in  this ;  any  gentleman  that  has  found  his 
plates  unevenly  sensitive  will  find  a  great  improvement  by 
using  two  baths.  I  use  a  bath  35  grains  of  nitrate  silver  to 
the  ounce,  tiieu  transferthe  plate  to  a  2  grain  bath ;  both  of 
these  should  be  neutral,  or  give  only  a  uight  acid  reaction 
to  test  paper.  Drain  well  after  the  latter  batfa,  and  for  a 
stereoscopic  plate,  pour  over  2  drachms  of  filtered  nun 
water,  and  run  it  round  once  or  twice ;  drain  again,  and  ooat 
wifli  albumen  aa  usual.  By  this  pJui  unequal  sensitiTa 
places  are  avoided,  the  great  drawback  in  this  process.  I 
fixed  the  plates  much  quicker  than  collodio-albumen  and 
sooner  developed.  A  wight  dear  negative  is  the  result, 
quite  equal  to  wet  collodion,  if  the  exposure  ia  well  timed. 

ManchetUT.   J.  H. 

IMPROVED  niSIIES. 

Sir, — tiuak  the  fbllowing  may  bo  of  service  to  many  of 
your  readers. 

To  make  a  nice  developing  dish : — Select  a  flat  piece  of 
glass  and  cut  it  to  the  size  of  your  gutta  percha  dish,  so  that 
it  will  jt»t  fit  on  the  bottom ;  then,  with  a  little  Celiac 
varnish,  or  gutta  percha  solution,  fill  up  the  edge  to  prevent 
the  developing  solution  from  findiog  its  way  beneath  the 
glass  plate.  If  done  neatly,  you  will  have  a  capital  dish, 
witii  less  cost  and  leas  liability  to  be  brokai/^ftn  a  glass  one. 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Glass  TKiAN<ii.E3. — Ttdbohjpe.  Glass  triangles  will  be  found 
exceeding  useful  in  many  operations  of  the  talbotype  and  other 
(iroc^aea.  One  may  be  easily  made.  Take  a  piece  of  solid  glasa  rod 
about  fifteen  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
divide  it  into  three  equal  parts  by  two  dots  of  inlc  on  it;  then  hold 
it  in  the  Hame  of  a  gas  burner  or  spirit  Inmp  at  one  of  the  marked 
places  (introducing  it  gradually  to  avoid  danger  of  the  glass  cracking), 
and  when  soft  bend  it  to  on  angle  of  liU*'.  Then  repeat  the  op«ration 
at  tho  other  marked  place,  and  the  result  will  be  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Avery  atdlful  operator  may  now  fuse  the  two  ends  together 
with  a  blowpipe,  but  the  generality  will  da  well  to  remember  tliat  it 
is  better  to  "  leave  well  alone."  in  immersing  paper  in  various  baths, 
a  few  of  these  simply  constructed  glass  triangles  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  handling. 

RK.*ron,\T!0!r  OF  Oi.D  Hyro.  Haths. — Arimtavchus  asks  if  he 
cannot  precipitate  the  silver  from  a  large  quantity  of  h;*posulphite 
of  soda  solution  which  has  become  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  in 
such  a  wav  that  it  can  be  rendered  available  for  fixing  fresh 

Iiictures.  If  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  be  added  to  the 
i>-po.  solution  until  after  brisk  agitation  the  solution  still  suiella 
alli^htly  of  that  reagent,  all  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  aulnhide  of  silver  as  a  black  powder,  which  may  be  filtered 
oGf  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  one  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  our  lirst  volume,  whilst  the  solution  will  contain,  along 
with  a  slight  excess  of  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  hvposulpbite 
of  b<kU  in  a  state  ready  for  use  again.  As,  boweii'er,  the  presence 
of  the  smallest  (quantity  of  free  aiilphide  of  ammonium  in  the  hy{>o. 
will  prove  very  mjurious  to  the  pictures  which  are  to  be  tixed  in  it, 
the  solution  must  be  heated  to  ebullition,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
in  a  shallow  vessel,  until  all  smell  lias  disappeared  from  it.  This 
plan  answers  perfectly  well  for  the  hypo,  bath  which  u  employed  in 
the  collodion  process,  but  is  not  quite  sn  successful  when  used  for 
positive  printing,  as  the  tones  of  those  pictures  which  are  tirst  im- 
mersed in  the  renovated  bntb  are  liable  to  suffer  mnterUlly. 
P.vcKiKo'  Borri.Es  is  Cork. — ZetixU  inquires  the  best  plan  for 

tacking  bottles  in  a  case  for  tourists'  purposes,  to  avoid  danger  of 
reaJiage.  We  strongly  advise  the  adop^tion  of  a  very  excellent 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Sissoii'a,  namely,  to  divide  the  box  in  which  the 
botUes  are  to  be  packed  by  means  of  thin  sheeta  of  cork.  The  bottles 
should  be  gqaare  and  they  should  tit  tight  enough  to  raiaire piuAing 
into  thdr  places.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  evident,  and  we 
think  that  it  should  be  generally  adopted.  Cork  is  light,  inexpensive, 
will  atand  all  climates,  gives  to  presanre,  is  easily  glued,  and  can  be 
procured  almost  everywhere. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G3r  Some  comiilaiiits  having  been  m.ido  by  onr  sabscrlbcr«  as  to  the  noii- 
recclpt  of  tlin  "  FiioToouAi'iiic  Nkws,"  the  publLsiicrs  boR  respectfully  to 
iioiiiy  tUol  every  ctirc  Is  Uikoii  on  tUc;ir  port  to  litauro  iiuiii:liial  mid  curroct 
dtspatctL  All  comploiuu  sliould,  thcrcftuc,  be  made  to  tho  l'o<t  UtUce 
authorities. 

II.  S.  I.— I.  Wc  will  forward  the  letter  m  toon  a*  wo  can  find  the  adilress. 
Your  plan  socdm  qulto  as  good  u  aiijr  we  liavo  seen,  ami  with  your  i>cr- 
inlMlon  wo  wUl  ^vc  it  to  our  readers.  3.  Your  b.uh  has  bccOus  charifcd 
with  oi^r-utli:  nuttur,  aud  no  amount  ot  acid  will,  tharcfiMrc,  prevent  tho  IVw- 
ftlng.  Try  tlio  following  plan Plnco  ten  or  a  doKon  grains  uf  inetatllc 
cadmium  into  a  perfectly  dcau  llask  and  pour  the  l»th  In ;  boll  viuleutLy 
for  about  a  quarter  of  nn  hour,  then  filter,  and  mako  very  faintly  acid  with 
occilc  acUL  Wo  do  not  dootit  that  this  wUl  prove  au  effectual  remcdj'. 

Kurar  X. — Hecolved. 

ExcKLSioB. — Your  two  spedmnii  of  glaM  podtlTU  arrived  too  much  broken 
fior  US  to  be  able  to  forui  any  Jadgmunt  upon  them.  From  your  Icticr,  liow- 
erer,  we  think  that  you  would  obtain  ttie  lone  you  want  by  practising  tlio 
alabastrino  process  for  which  see  onr  flnt  volume: 

A.  L.— The  ftiult  Is  In  tha  collodion.   Use  one  giving  a  rather  thicker  film. 

A  HtGCLAaSunscninEB.— 1.  Wo  cannot  answersuchquntkmsi  applyatono 
of  tho  photographic  lioiitea  who  advertise  In  our  columns,   3.  Seo  opposUb 
3.  Filtor  off  IhHn  tha  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver,  and  fl»n  slightly 
acidolate  with  aeoUc  acid. 
,  Ij.  J.  Oaskill— Kecdvcd. 

BoL— 1.  Groat  ezpeilcnoo  Is  required  fn  order  to  get  even  passable  results 
with  the  procDsses  you  have  attcmjitcd ;  they  must  l>e  regarded  more  In  the 
tl;iht  of  curiosities  than  anything  else.  :t.  Wlicn  jiofU  an  mentloneil  in 
a  formula  rither  drachma  or  ounces  may  bo  taken,  or  any  cenvcnleul  sul>- 
dlvMon.  and  solid  and  finid  measures  may  also  be  cunridercd  as  mutiuJly 
convertible.  3.  Plnlioles  In  the  negative  may  arise  flrom  many  causes. 
Iodising  llic  cullotUon  with  Impure  Iodide  of  pntaaslum,  ot  not  allowiiig  it 
to  settle  well,  arc  among  Ibe  moat  IVequent  caosca. 

Tkxto. — I.  Wo  prcfcT  tlie  lenses  yon  have  called  No.  4.  Vor  eliemicala  try 
tha  house  No.  '2.  'J.  Wc  shall  bo  very  pleased  to  rccoivo  a  deu.'ri|iti»ii  of 
your  improved  appiirntiis.  fl,  Tlie  differotn'c  In  thv  nj>iinrput  voloi'ily  iif  u 
ray  orii^lil,  ciiuti'il  hy  the  rolntlon  of  lht>  earth,  fa  too  trllliiif;  to  linvo  any 
oDoct  one  way  or  another,  'I'hc  earth  revolving  at  tlie  rate  of  1,000  mllosan 
hour  woiilil,  U  Is  true,  cause  m  lo  meet  the  raysof  Vv^Ut  at  siiiirlso  and  move 
awny  ftoui  tliem  nt  Hunset :  but  the  velocity  of  uiir  tritnslatioa  to  or  from 
thoiii  woiilil  only  bo  about  HI  miles  in  a  iniiiuto;  luul  it  cannot  bo  IniHRined 
that  IhU  quniiirty  aUded  tii,  or  BuUtracteii  from,  :i  velocity  of  Vi  mlliloni  of 
niileii  per  mlnuio  would  niter  the  I'liotodraphii;  cftoct  of  tlie  ilsbl.  Were  it 
possible  to  be  carried  forward  towarda  ttio  source  of  liKlit  with  a  velocity  at 
all  commonsurole  with  that  of  Uie  light  in  us,  iliu  lirst  effect  ot  such  a  move* 
inent  wDuld  be  an  alteration  in  tho  coloar  of  the  Uybt,  each  coloured  ray 
would  amount  higher  towards  the  vUlet  end  oflhe  qpectnnn,  owing  to  the 


Increased  apparent  rapidity  of  ribration  caused  by  the  rays  bdng  mei  at 

such  an  atormona  velocity. 
Kbvi>.  T.  IlAxtikR.— Wo  havca  littorwolthigtbr  this  gentlemau;  to  whU 

address  shall  It  bo  posted  V 
F.  WoonwARV.— We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  Uio  biTormaUon  yon  require. 
P.  Atbektov.— We  can  only  renly  to  your  qtuftlom  byreeommonding  you  to 

liave  as  much  glow  a*  poislblo,  both  on  the  roof  and  aUes  of  your  gliLa^ 

room. 
W.  F.  U.-ltecel%'cd, 

H.  F.  St.  J.— We  have  answered  your  quet^ea  by  post 

"  rii^T."— Tlicm  is  oD  error  in  the  first  statement ;  that  at ».  m  la  cornel. 

R  H.— We  prefer  tlic  lecture  taken  with  tho  |-fa).  stop.    The  uegatlvea  are 

tolerably  good,  except  In  the  skies,  but  the  prints  an  too  red. 
R.  OoKUox.— Keceivcd  with  thanks. 

A.  IIkmiebson.— Your  stereograms  are  very  besiillful,  and  wo  ahall  have 
great  pleasure  In  Inserting  your  name.  Yonr  aacooss  with  Fottiergiirs 
prvccss  is  very  complete.  Caa  younot  favoiuras  with  soiiio  account  of  yonr 
experience  in  that,  or  nny  other  process  tbr  publication  V 

A.  fl. — 3eo  answer  to  Sol, 

Atparatl's  for  Wasiiiso  Poiitivrs. — It  has  been  pointed  out  to  as  that 
Mr.  Hayes  tins  overloolicti  .Mr.  Barrett's  deicription  of  nn  apiinnuua  for 
wosliiu^'  positives  at  vol.  1.,  p.  HI,  or  lie  would  have  seen  that  hts  and  Ur. 
Barrett's  conirlvances  were  simikr. 

USEKlsTB.— Cousult  tlie  index  of  vol.  i. 

luxoKAMUS.— Wc  have  licnrd  no  uecount  of  tho  process  farther  than  what  ihc 
trivcnlor  gave.  If  you  cannot  succeed  at  it,  we  adviac  you  lo  MA  to  B's, 
which  we  n?aliy  can  recomineiul.    As  aoon  as  we  have  thae,  we  Intend  lo 

try  the  experiments  referred  In. 

A.  ft.— The  wokI  collodion  la  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifylni; 
owing  to  its  adhesive  nature,  wliicti  was  tifBt  made  use  of  for  adiieriiig'  to  tho 
skin,  and  formin^^  n  protecting;  coiit  over  wounds,  kc.  The  word  colkxUon 
now  has  bfcunie  Uioriiuwlily  Anylii:i.HetI,  nnii,  as  Is  frequently  the  cas«,1  a 
used  in  otli(.'r  than  ilx  itrlrlfy  elyiiiulii^ical  metinln;;'.  1  hus.  It  ii  pcrlM-tly 
correct  to  speak  of  a  sohiiioii  uf  cellulose  in  ox.idc  ul'  cuprammouium,  aa  a 
new  bind  of  collodion. 

An  Auvtkvr. — Tito  letters  reeeivciL 

U.,  Kirkiildy. — We  would  willingly  insert  our  correspondent's  name  but  it  la 

not  written  snllldently  lcgil>lc  fur  m  to  read  IL 
Zetetic  — Answered  In  the  present  uunibcT. 

X.  P.  11. — We  ahall  ahvuys  be  pisul  to  receive  articles  from  our  corrcsjiondcnt 
on  so  Interesting  a  aubjcct.  The  reason  why  a  diaphragm  aliould  l>e  at  a 
ccrtmn  distance  in  front  of  tlic  lens,  instead  of  close  to  it,  is  tliat  la  a  cor- 
rected lens,  obliaut  exfenli-iral  peuuila  of  raya  come  to  a  focus  more  nearly 
in  the  jilane  oi  the  focussing  screen,  than  oblique  eentriad  pencils: 
ot)li;]uc,  wc  mean  pencils  firom  objects  which  form  tho  mugia  of  the  field  of 
view, 

CoaMOX  Salt. — 1.  An  erecting  eyc-pleeo  will  be  rcioircd,  wl^ch  is  aliDost 
beyond  the  cnpnbililies  of  au  amateur  to  make.  3.  The  usuni  negative 
developer.  3.  Citric  acid  may  be  used,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  prcTer 
acetic  acid. 

A  ilausET  Amatecb.— Ton  will  not  meet  with  much  success  In  attempting  to 
convert  liad  jtosltive  into  negative  collodion.  In  the  Fothcrgill  process  you 
cm  meet  with  pretty  (rood  success  by  using  almost  any  good  collodion  ; 
but  the  best  results  are  to  lie  obtained  by  using  collodion  spcdaily  prepared 
for  the  process.  Wc  nhnll  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  result  of  your  ciperiincut. 
We,  hoivever,  doubt  jour  success. 

A  PiiOTo. — The  best  transpArent  ^.yloss  stereograms  which  wc  have  seen,  am 
copied  in  the  camera  ttx>m  targe  negatives  as  descilbed  at  voL  L  ii.  Ti.  We 
believe  tlio  process  used  Is  tlio  albumen,  or  some  modification-  Very  good 
prints  of  this  kind  may  be  taken  by  prlntln;;  ini  a  dry  plal£  from  u  ne^ralivo 
In  a  pressure  fivnie.  Try  the  coUiidio-nllnimen,  or  Fothergill's  process,  In 
this  wai',  and  exposing  only  a  few  i>econds. 

F.  ().  L.— Iteceiveil  with  thanks. 

F.  ViNCEKT.  —1.  A  toning  liatli  mode  by  your  rurmula  will  be  ready  fiir  use 
rix  hours  after  uUxing.  3.  Uood  common  water  Is  what  la  always  used  for 
washinj.'  |)osltlvc  prinlH ;  lint  there  is  no  dunbt  distilled  woidd  be  better  If 

It  wer<!  uicU  in  8ullii;[i  nuajiiity. 
DuKBniX. — 1.  We  know  no  uif>ro  i{  tho  process  tlian  appears  In  our  columns ; 

wc  shonid,  however,  advise  yuit  to  try  tho  coll'fdio-albunien  jirocess.    t.  It 

may  bo  used  rcpcaiedty  i'  poured  back  into  tho  bottle  after  one  t>atch  U 

toned.  3.   Yes,  it  Is  a  good  way  to  Iodise  tho  bath. 
QuKRisr. — Ot  course, 

A  llKiiissEB.— The  stereoscopic  transparencies  on  ground  glass  arc  taken  by 
printing  the  picture  fW>m  a  negative  oir  a  dry  plate  In  the  ordinary  way, 
prcpnrtii?  the  sensitive  surface  on  the  ijroand  side  of  (,'round  glass. 

A  IIarh  Wi>nKiS(i  A>i.\TEDit.— W<i  know  nothing  more  of  the  jirocess  than 
is  jriven  at  vol.  i.  p.  H5. 

W.  STLit<;i:ov.— You  can  remove  the  albumen  from  tbe  euiface  of  an 
albnmcniscd  paper  print  by  lioillng  it  In  aolutlou  of  caustic  potasaai  cou- 
taluhig  about  1  part  potassa  to  10  of  water.  The  pltotogrqih  will  be  w 
injured,  although  slightly  altered  iu  colour. 

A.  TivLou. —Received. 

S.  Fry.— Kecelved  with  thanks. 

llRUATt  N  —In  tho  review  of  the  atorcogram  of  the  moou  given  in  our  last 
number,  the  photographer's  uaiua  was  erroneously  glvcti,  "Herbert  i'ry" 
—it  should  have  been  "  iiamucl  lYy." 

Commuuicatiotu  decUnod  with  thanks:— X.  P.  Q.— A  Solilier.— F.  (LIverpod.) 

— lillcii  M. 
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A  NEW  COLLODION  FOR  FIELD  WORK  • 

BT  J.  I.  HATALL. 

The  pime  requisites  for  a  coUodioa  for  laucbeape  photo- 
grai^7  are,  that  it  shall  be  stable  in  its  oompoaitioti,  not 
eaaUy  decomposed  at  the  varying  temperaturefl  to  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  exposed,  that  it  shall  not  become  troubled  by 
ajgitatioD,  shall  contain  within  itself  the  imoperty  of  absorp- 
tion of  some  of  the  moisture  to  which  it  is  unavoidably 
subjected,  and  that  the  film  when  silvered  shall  have  good 
keeping  qualities— not  liable  soon  to  dry,  to  fog,  to  spot,  to 
tear,  to  come  off  the  glaas ;  or  to  the  thousand  and  one 
difflcohiM  to  which  t£e  bndiaape  |diotognpher  u  now 


e  bath,  the  deirelopa-f  and  indeed  eray  part  oi  the 
prooeas,  ahoold  be  looked  at  hma  the  point  of  new  that  the 

riator  is  in  the  ooqu^,  &r  from  the  aucoouring  aid  of 
dienii8t*i  shcm,  the  ad-noe  of  fHm^  (which,  by-the  bye, 
ia  no  great  loss),  the  accidental  obliTiousness  of  some 
impmtant  article  left  behind  In  the  hut  hurnr  ai  dqiartare. 
I  maj  remark  that  I  have  had  these  difficnweB  in  view  in 
perfecting  the  prooen  which  I  hare  now  the  honour  to  read 
to  this  Mwiety. 
Fint.  The  ^eparatiw  of  the  pynzjline— 

 lOOgnins. 


Blotting  paper   

Mix— 

FmniDg  nitrons  add,  sp.  gr.  1.450 
Wat«r   

Add— 


4oimaw. 


Snlphtfrlc  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.830    6  „ 

Cut  the  paper  into  strips,  and  slightly  damp  it  with  steam. 
I^Iix  the  nitrous  acid  and  water,  and  then  the  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  bell  glass.  Pat  the  paper  into  the  acids  with  a  glaes 
rod,  and  cover  up  the  vesBel  with  a  piece  of  flat  glass.  Let 
it  stand  in  a  basm  of  hot  water  till  the  temperature  of  the 
odds  is  130"  Fahr.,  for  twen^  minutes.  Pour  out  the  acids 
into  another  glass,  ai^  wash  the  wer  as  iai»dly  as  possible, 
to  get  rid  of  the  bulk  of  the  bom,  and  aUow  it  to  stand 
under  a  tunning  stream  of  water  for  six  houiB. 

To  the  acid  remaining  from  the  abotepnx)eaB,»|d  1  oonce 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  put  Into  h,  in  sboaU  tofts  at  a 
time,  50  grains  of  clean  cotton- wodl;  getnp  the  temperature' 
of  the  acids  to  tSO*^  Fahr.  again ;  sofuc  ludf  an  hour ; 
wash,  as  before  directed  for  the  paper,'  six  bonis  in  cold 
water,  and  dry  at  tJie  ordinary  temperatuK  of  the  atmo- 
sph^;  merely  towards  the  last  dry  by  gentle  heat;  when 
arj  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  half  an  hoar.  The 
increase  in  weight  ought  to  be  60  per  cent. 

Bemarks. — Aa  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  adds  of  the  exact 
specific  gravity  above  named,  the  opoator  most,  for  weaker 
mtrous  acid,  use  a  little  more  sulphuric  in  proportion.  An 
excdlent  plan  is  to  try  three  samples  withvarymg  qoantities 
of  solphuric  acid,  until  the  exact  propc^ons  are  found. 
Mr.  tiaidwidx  recommends'  140**  Fahr.  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  acids,  but  as  he  uses  much  more  water  and 
suiphoric  ae^  in  proportion  to  the  nitric  acid,  it  can  do  no 
hann;  bat  I  find  on  ineresstng  the  temperature  berrond 
ISO"  IVUir.,  there  is  a  loss  of  weight  in  the  pynnyline ; 
also,  it  beccwnee  powdery  and  not  so  good. 

Adle. — ^The  bMTier  the  pyroxyline  is  from  a  given  qusntlty 
of  paper  and  cotton,  the  better  is  its  quality. 

Muter,  pure  or  methylated,  if  well  wtt^ied  and  not  add,  I 
find  eqna%  good,  sp.  gr.  720. 

•BMd«tlMHMiBcortlwniot«BTaphkSod»Q-,Hiir>,18M. 


Alcohol  should  be  specially  prepared  for  this  purpoee 
Ordinary  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  820,  should  be  well  washed 
with  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium  for 
two  days ;  say  an  ounce  of  each  salt  to  one  ^llon  of  alcohol, 
to  render  it  perfectly  anhydrous ;  then  distil  over,  out  of 
doors,  in  a  water  bath ;  the  chemists  prepare  this,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  had  considerable  experience  in  this  operation 
ought  to  attempt  it.  The  alcohol  thus  prepsnd  i»  almost 
as  explosive  as  gun  cotton. 

COLLODlCOT. 

Alcohol  anhydrou    30  ouiic«t. 

£tlier   10  oonces. 

Iodide  of  niKgnesiain    120  graiiu. 

Bromide  of  ammonium    4S  srains. 

Chloroform    2  oracbnu. 

Shake  the  chemicals  well  together,  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved; should  the  bromide  of  ammomum  be  difficult  to 
dissolve,  add  a  few  drops  at  a  time  of  ordinary  alcohol  to 
assist  it,  but  not  more :  when  perfectly  dissolved,  add  180 
grains  of  pyroxyline  from  paper,  and  60  gnuns  of  that  from 
cotton.  Agitate  well,  for  two  or  three  hours  at  intervals ; 
try  a  plate ;  if  the  collodion  is  too  thin,  gradually  add  a  little 
morepyroxyline,  until  you  get  the  proper  consistency.  Here  it 
is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  wdght  of  the  pyroxyline,  for  one 
kind  is  much  more  soluble  than  another,  owing  to  some 
accidental  circumstance  in  making  it.  This  collodion  will 
iaep  excited  far  two  years  without  any  perceptible  change, 
amee  from  Taryingtempentnre  or  from  pooling  and  reponr- 
ingin  the  usual  way  from  a  bottle. 

The  iodide  of  magnesia  has  properties  eminent^  qualified 
for  out-^UxHT  work.  Its  easy  solubility,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of*a  salt  of  ammonia,  is  well  known  to  sverr 
chemist;  andiB,indeed,  its  chief  characteristic  to  distinguutt 
it  from  lime  on  the  one  hand,  and  strontia  on  the  oither; 
aud,  as  it  is  sucha  powerful  absorbent  of  mdsture,  it  prevents 
decomposition  of  the  excited  collodion.  The  bromide  of 
ma^esium  is  even  more  deliquescent,  and  is  an  excellent 
exatant  where  extreme  raridit;^  is  not  required,  but  not 
near  so  sensitive  as  the  oombinati<m  above  given. 

In  order  that  the  amateur  and  pactical  photographer  may 
not  be  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  put  this  process  into  practice, 
I  now  give  another  form  that  answers  very  well ;  my  frirad, 
Mr.  BosUng,  says  better  than  anything  he  has  tried. 


Ethffi-,  Bp.  gr.  .720 
Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  .S20 
Iodide  of  magneuom 
Bromide  of  magnwlam 
Chloroform 


SO  ouocst. 
16  „ 
144  grams. 
54  „ 
S  drsduns. 


Shake  well,  then  add  soflBdent  pyroxyline  to  render  the 
collodion  of  moderate  consistency,  say  8  to  10  grains  par 
ounce.  Shake  well,  then  add  4  curops  of  a  saturatw  solution 
of  iodine,  18  grains  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  about  3  oonoci 
of  oM  excited  ammonium  collodion  instead  of  the  bromide  <tf 
ammonium ;  shake  weD,  and  let  stand  24  hours  before  using. 
Decant  into  6-oanee  bottks,  aud  hermetically  seal  them 
ready  for  use. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  bromides  are  the  true 
key  to  the  middle  tints.  If  ^u  want  exoesmve  detail,  as  in 
leaves  of  trees  and  opaque  objects,  use  more  of  the  bnmiidei; 
if  you  want  intensity,  use  less. 


Nitrate  of  silver 
Distilled  vter  ... 
lotideof  nsgnedua 


aiLVKB  BATH. 


£0  grains. 
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Nentnliae  the  ulaiioD  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  canstic 
potash;  then  for  eyery  onnce  (tf  batii  with  the  ^-grMn  iodide 
of  m^nemum,  preapitate  a  small  quantitj  of  iodide  of 
rilver  m>in  the  nitrate,  well  wash  the  precipitate  before 
adding  it  to  the  bulk  of  the  solution  of  silver,  let  it  stand  a 
few  hours  and  filter ;  then  ioc  everj  SO  ounces  of  sflver  bath 
add  30  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  5  minims  of  nitric 
acid,  so  as  to  render  the  batli  decidedly  acid ;  this  bath  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  tatne  by  now  and  then  adding  a 
crystal  of  nitrate  of  diver  to  dissolve  the  excess  of  iodide 
of  gilver  which  accumulates  in  the  bath,  and  every  few  days 
add  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  A  good  plan  is  to 
refresh  the  bath  with  a  60  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
properly  prepared  according  to  the  formula  given,  and  refresh 
the  bath  every  night  after  working.  The  gravity  ought  to 
be  from  8  to  10  per  cent. ;  if  lean  than  8  per  cent,  the  bath 
must  be  refreshed  with  adiditional  nitrate  of  silver.  Once  a 
week  expoee  the  bath  to  the  sun  for  half  an  hour.  No  other 
collodion  must  be  used  in  this  bath.  As  there  la  much 
alodiol  in  the  collodion,  the  film  requires  to  be  well  set  be- 
fine  dipinng  it  in  the  nlvor  bath. 

Developer. — 2  ounces  of  iron  tacks  and  2  quarts  of  water 
pat  into  a  stone  jar ;  to  this  add  ^  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  48  hours  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  will  be 
iiHmed  of  about  the  strength  required  for  a  developer. 

Of  this  solution  take  10  onnces,  to  which  add  2  ounces  of 
common  acetic  acid  (30  per  cent,  acid),  one  ounce  of  alcohol ; 
one  or  two  trials  will  show  if  the  developer  be  strong 
enough ;  if  the  image  of  the  camera  comes  out  too  quickly 
at  spreading  on  the  developer,  reduce  it  with  distilled  wat^ 
till  the  required  strengtli  of  tbe  devdoper  is  once  obtuned, 
and  then  observe  it. 

To  refresh  the  iron  jar  again,  add  2  quarts  of  water  and 
2  ounces  of  sulphuric  a«i4 ;  cover  the  solution  with  a  lid  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  it  will  be  ready  when  wanted ;  it  will 
keep  better  if  6  oonces  of  alcohol  be  added  to  er^  two 
^wts  of  iron  sofaititm,  and  bottled  off  and  kept  m  the 

AKOniSt  DE^'ELOFBR. 

Prot08ulphat«  of  iron  '    2  ounces. 

DisUJlea  water    1  qoart. 

Alcohol    4  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  iron  and  call  this  the  stock  solution.  To  every 
10  ounces  of  protosulphate  of  iron  solution  add  2  ounces  of 
common  acetic  acid  (30  per  cent.  acid).  A  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  added  to  the  stock,  will  keep  the  developer  clear 
from  fclggiDg.  Always  filter  the  solution  jnst  before  using. 
As  the  ^ole  of  1^  process  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light, 
the  greatest  care  will  be  requisite  to  exclude  the  stray  light 
both  of  the  dark  room,  of  the  slides,  and  d  the  camera ; 
wash  the  plates  well  before  fixing. 

FIXIXO  SOLUTION. 

Cyanide  of  potasnum   12  ounces. 

Water  2  grains. 

father  in  a  bath  similar  to  the  collodion  bath,  or  by  pooling 
» the  pla;t«  separatelyi. 

Hyposn^diite  of  eoda  id  a  good  fixiog  agent,  bat  I  find 
the  negatives  fixed  with  l^pMiflphiie  of  soda  bleach  after- 
wards nnlesa  ihe^  are  unoommonly  wdl  washed. 

The  practical  photographer  will,  at  a  glance,  see  the. 
value  of  this  process  as  a  whole. 

First,  this  collodion  is  not  liable  to  decompose,  it  is 
alwajB  the  same,  it  contains  within  itself  a  powerful  cor- 
rective of  moisture,  and  consequently  of  decomposition. 
'Hie  bath  is  not  hable  to  fog,  as  it  is  always  decidedty  acid, 
and  requires  to  be  so;  it  also  contuns  slight  traces  of 
nitrate  of  magnesia,  which  is  a  preservative  agent,  and 
enables  the  plates  to  be  kept  a  long  time  moist. 

The  mixture  of  paper  and  cotton  renders  the  film  much 
tougher :  it  will  resist  any  amount  of  washing. 

Should  there  be  any  signs  of  reticulation  of  the  film,  it 
arises  from  the  alcohol  not  being  sufficiently  rectified,  md 
in  that  case,  more  ether  will  be  required  in  proportion  to 
remedy  the  defect.   I  have  preferred  to  ^ve  the  process 


just  as  I  work  it,  no  matter  how  it  may  jar  with  any 
theories  or  any  other  practice.  My  fi^ends  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  work  it,  some  of  them  in  the  tropics, 
others  at  the  antipodes,  and  others  again  io  the  icy  regions 
of  Canada,  all  write  of  their  success.  And  should  the  in- 
domitable photographer  of  this  country  fiud  in  it  a  prooees 
that  he  can  take  and  leave  ofi"  at  pleasore  without  any  of 
those  mortifying  fuluree  which  sometimes  overtake  the  most 
persevering,  I  snail  be  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  I  have 
taken  in  Imnging  it  before  the  Society. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BET\VEBN  THE  ACTIONS  OF 
HEAT  AKD'IJGHT  ON  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

BY  MM.  F.D.  BOUILHON  AST)  E.  SAUVAGE. 

M.  NiftPCE's  experiments,  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion oX  so  many  educated  persons,  have  been  taken  up  and 
continued  in  the  labcmtory  of  Bartm  Thenard. 

Knowing  disputes  to  which  this  subject  has  given 
rise,  we  took  extrawdinary  pains  in  rqieating  the  experi-  i 
ments.  The  reductions  obttuned  by  means  ol  insoatod 
tnbes  by  If.  Ni^poe,  ascribed  by  some  exduav^  to  tha 
action  of  heat,  and  by  others  to  the  action  of  l^ht,  are  not 
due  either  to  tiie  one  or  the  other,  as  we  shall  prove  furthv 
on.  As  far  08  these  diffin^nces  of  ofunion  are  concerned 
there  is  not  much  occasion  fat  snrprise;  tbey  arise,  we  con- 
ceive, from  indomplete  researches,  for  analogous  phenomena 
,  are  produced  nnder  the  separate  action  of  each  of  the  two 
agoits,  as  was  shown  by  M.  Ni6pce  in  his  last  memcnr  on 
the  action  of  heat.  . 

'  When  a  tube  oontaiuing  a  paper  that  has  been  saturated 
with  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  insolated,  is  opened  in  a  dark 
room,  and  its  orifice  applied  to  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper, 
after  about  twelve  hours  a  very  sensible  reduction  is  obBerr- 
able  on  the  part  correnwnding  to  the  opening.  If  a  few 
drops  of  diftaUed  water  be  preyvmsly  dn^ped  into  the  tube 
the  reduction  is  more  rapid,  and  if  the  temperatnre  be 
carried  up  to  about  176"  the  asme  rssolt  irill  be  prodaoed  in 
fnnn  ten  to  twdre  minutes.  If  the  tube  be  heo^  witbnt 
the  addition  of  moisture,  the  action  is  more  rafdd  than  when 
cold,  but  less  so  than  whien  water  has  been  inserted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper  be  ec- 
posed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  vapour  of  dutiUed  water, 
the  reduction  is  effected  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

The  photi^^phic  poedtive  papers,  which  contain  an 
excess  of  nitiate  of  silver,  give  tne  same  results. 

What  conclusion  are  we  to  derive  from  these  iacts? 
Tliat  there  is,  as  in  the  first  experiment,  an  action  which  is 
accelerated  by  the  vapour  of  water ;  and,  as  in  the  second, 
that  the  vapour  of  water  alone  may  give  the  same  reduc- 
tions. 

It  was  when  we,l)iad  arrived  at  this  point,  that  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  the  action  of  the  insolated  tubes,  papers  im- 
pregnated witii  salts  incapable  of  bang  reduced  by  heat  in 
presence  of  o^g^uaio  matter,  led  us  to  make  tlie  £;dlowing 
experimenta: —  . 

If  we  pot  a  pore  ehlnide  oi  rilrar  paper  under  an  inao- 
lated  tube,  we  obtain  in  twelve  hoois  a  very  strong  redoe- 
tu>n.  The  same  results  are  obtained  if  we  ^ployed  pore 
iodide  of  stiver  or  Inchromate  of  potash. 

Althou^  these  experiments  may  be  considered  very  clear 
and  ctmclunve,  we  dedred  to  corroborate  all  the  facts 
obtained,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  ourselves 
from  criticism,  as  for  our  own  entire  satisfaction ;  and  this 
is  the  plan  we  adopted.  We  washed  five  papers  in  distilled 
water,  and  aftwwards  impregnated  the  first  with  nitrate  of 
silver;  the  second,  with  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  the 
third,  with  pure  chloride  of  ^nlve^ ;  the  fourth,  with  pure 
iodide  of  silver ;  and  the  fifth,  with  Inchromate  of  potash. 
The  whole  of  them  were  then  placed  on  a  copper  plate 
heated  on  a  water  bath.  After  ten  minutes,  two  papers 
onfy  gave  of  being  acted  npon^-t^t  prewjed  with 
nitrate  of  sdvor,  and  tl^^.^^t^^^jri^^^^^  and 
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nitrate.  The  othero  were  heated  for  npvaxda  at  an  hoar, 
bat  gave  no  trace  of  reduction. 

In  considering  this  last  series  of  experiments,  we  see  that 
ihe  action  {iroduced  hy  the  inaolated  tubes  on  the  sensitised 
papers  is  in  no  way  due  to  heat. 

Now,  is  it  due  to  the  action  of  light  that  we  ma.j  believe 
to  be  stored  up  in  the  paper?  No ;  becaose  if  we  interpose 
a  Teiy  thin  plate  of  glaas  between  the  tubes  and  l^e 
sensitised  paper,  no  redaction  is  obtained  eroi  after  ioxa 
dm*  contact. 

To  sum  np:  the  reduction  c£a  soisitiaed  paper  sabmitted 
to  1^  action  of  an  inaolated  tube  is  not  doe  either  to  the 
action  of  heat  or  to  the  stOTed-ap  light,  bnt  to  a  pecnliar 
volatile  aubstance  formed  when  certain 'salta  and  cwtain 
acids  are  submitted  to  the  actum  of  light  in  the  presence  of 
an  organic  matter. 

Sm^na  from  special  researches  commenced  some  time 
nnoe,  we  beUere  we  are  in  a  position  to  announce  that  this 
body,  ot  this  powerful  reducing  agent,  will  shortly  be 
known,  at  least  m  its  prc^ertieB. 


THE  COMPAEiLTIVE  TRIALS  OF  ^OTOGRAFHIG 
LENSES. 

BT  T.  GBUBB,  HJLI.A. 

Toe  obsonrations  in  my  letter  of  IStik  ultimo  (publi^ed  in 
your  number  t^the  2lBt  April)  wen  oonltned  to  -  that  por- 
tion of  the  late  <aamination  of  llie  Petsral  and  Ycagtiander 
lenaee,  which  affisoted  tiiese  when  airangad  as  portrait  com- 
bmationt.  It  leinains  to  <^er  a  fewremarks  on  the  txial  of 
the  same  lenses  arranged  as  vteio,  or  orthoscopic,  combina- 
tiona. 

Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  data  recorded  (or,  at 
least,  published)  are  not  as  full  as  could  be  desired.  The 
focDB  of  each  lens  is  stated  as  being  "  about  SO  inches,  and 
the  apertures  used  ibe  "  fiill,"  but  whether  the  latter  were 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  is  not  mentioned ;  the  distance  (from 
the  lenses)  of  the  objects  88  inches ;  and  the  objects  appear 
to  have  been  two  similar  paragraphs  cut  out  from  news- 
papers, and  placed  15  inches  apu^.  One  camera  only  being 
QS^,  and  the  lenses  attached  to  it,  each  one  in  sooceesion  for 
trial. 

The  most  obscure  part  ot  this  account  ia  that  relating  to 
the  otgacts,  or  rather  the  muiner  in  which  th^  were  used 
toe  ascertaining  the  rdative  d^rees  of  perfection  of  the 
lenaesat  different  portiona  of  the  field.  The  most  likely 
conjecture  is,  that  the  camera  was  placed  directly  opposite 
one  of  the  paragraphs ;  the  image  of  the  second  being  used 
for  comparison  of  ^e  lateral  pencils  of  the  lenses.  In  such 
case  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  third  paragraph,  the 
lew  bong  placed  directly  opposite  the  central  olgect.  Sup- 
posing, now,  that  three  such  paragraj^  were  used  and 
jdaced  on  the  screen,  at  the  distance  of  15  inches  each,  the 
entire  distance  would  be  but  30  inches,  and  the  lenses  being 
placed  at  88  inches  from  the  objects,  the  angular  field,  iu- 
cluded  by  the  camera,  would  eridently  be  that  which  a  linear 
dimension  of  30  inches  includes  at  a  distance  of  88  inches. 
This  is  just  20  degrees,  being  only  one  half  of  that  which  a 
good  new  lens  should  bear  with  adequate  distances ;  it  is,  in 
short,  equivalent  to  a  fidd  of  only  five  inches  linear,  for  a 
focus  of  16  indieB,  and  quite  inanffideoit  tat  testing  the 
performance  of  a  lena  in  respect  (tf  its  capafaiSties  for  afiSnding 
that  extent  of  fietd,  with  adequate  diBtanoes,  now  souf^t  for 
by  photo^phera.  I  condow,  therefne,  that  srane  oQax 
means  than  Uiat  indicated  in  the  account  ^ven  wasresorted 
to  for  ascertaining  the  relative  distincbonB  of  the  lateral 
pencils  of  ^e  lenses  indicated. 

The  same  indiscretion  with  respect  to  distance  of  the  lens 
from  the  objects,  which  I  adverted  to  as  occurring  in  the 
trials  of  the  portrait  lenses,  have  also  occurred  in  the  trials 
of  the  view  combinations.  A  lens  of  30  inches  principal 
focus,  placed  at  88  inches  from  an  object,  will  have  the 
focus  1^  that  olgect  lengtbened  out  to  more  than  one  half 


additional,  say  46  inches  instead  of  SO  inches.  The  angu- 
lar aperture  (of  the  lens  to  the  image)  will  be  reduced  to 
frds,  and  the  intensity  of  the  image  to  fths.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  cooaitioos  present  differ  so  fix  from  those 
occurring  in  ordinary  practice,  that  the  experiments  are  at 
best  fitted  for  comparative  estiioation,  and  that  only  for  the 
actual  lenses  undo-  trial.  It  is  right  that  I  should  admit 
here,  that  the  trids  wece  avowedly  only  intended  as  such, 
and  I  toust  it  will  be  underatood  uiat  my  critieiim  on  thorn 
has  been  communicated  not  aa  finding  fhult  with  tlie  fatiiJa 
tiianselTeB,  but  rather  aa  suggestive  of  future  trials  being 
80  Gondacted  as  to  prove  more  generally  useful,  by  making 
the  ccmditioai  (aa  nearly  as  can  ne  done  wiA  convenience 
similar  to  those  oocumng  under  ordinazy  practice,  and  hy 
communicating  a  more  am]de  record  of  tneas,  and  ci  tbe 
results. 

Dublin^  May  4, 1859. 


THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS.* 

BT  P.  C.  DDCH0CHOX8. 

Many  substances  have  been  proposed  to  destn^  the  tenacity 
of  coagnlated  albumen,  and  to  render  it  raaxe  &vourable  to 
photo^phic  preparations,  by  glvine  it  greater  sensitiveneM.* 
But  nearly  all  such  suhBtanoee,  besiaeB  their  solubility, 
which  admits  of  thar  emph^yment  only  in  very  smaJl 
quantities,  have  their  peculiar  inconvenience;  thus,  dextrine, 
or  soluble  starch,  tends  to  render  the  albumen  film  more 
subject  to  scale  or  split ;  honey  keeps  it  in  too  damp  a  state, 
and  sugars  very  eamly  establish  the  fermentation  of  albumen, 
and  thus  prevent  its  solution  being  kept.  I  thought  that 
the  Bubstence  the  best  suited  for  albumen  preparations 
would  certainly  be  that  which  peBseased  the  following 
properties: — 

Isl.  To  become  insoluble  when  in  contact  with  diluted 
acids.  \ 

2nd.  To  nevent,  like  sugars,  the  dystollisation  of  the 
alkaline,  iodide,  and  bnanide,  hj  maintaining  the  layer  of 
aU>nmen  in  an  inoompleto  sti^  of  desiooation. 

3rd.  To  add  to  its  Bensitiveneas,  by  its  tendency  to  reduce 
the  silver  salts. 

Such  is  glycvrrhiziae ;  and  experience  having  confirmed 
me  in  all  tliat  1  had  expected  of  its  union  with  albumen,  X 
[ffesent  yon  witii  the  fiulowing  as  one  of  the  quickest,  giving 
very  fine  and  hamkmions  prwb: — 

Albumen — 

White  of  «m    1  oance. 

Solution  ofglycvrrbiziDe   3  drschnu. 

iodide  of  ammonium    6  groins. 

Bromide  of  ammoninm    4  ,, 

Iodine    1  „ 

Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  glyoyrrhizine,  add 
the  iodine  and  white  of  ^g,  heat  till  a  thick  froth  is 
obtained,  and  let  settle. 

The  glass  is  coated  with  this  altmmoi  acoading  to  the 
ordinary  process,  or  spread  oa  a  sensitive  coUodion  mm  aa  in 
the  Taupenot  process,  when,  of  course,  the  aensitivanen  is 
still  greater. 
Silver  bath- 
Water    1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver    40  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium    jt  ,, 

Acetic  acid   40  minuns. 

Devdoper — 

Water    1  ounce. 

Strong  alcohol    }  drachm. 

OalUe  add    to  saturation. 

Acetic  add   •    5  minims. 

Before  nnng  this  soluticm,  add  a  f^  drops  of  a  20  grain 
nitrate  of  nlver  sdution,  and  2  or  S  minims  a  25  grain 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Solution  of  Glycyrrhvane. — ^To  make  this,  boil  for  several 
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honiB  1  ponnd  of  liqaorice  roots  in  25  ounceB  of  senim  of 
milk :  filter,  and  evaporate  the  Bolntion  to  10  ounces.  It 
Tould,  vittunit  douOT,  be  better  prepare  pure  glycyrr- 
Mane,  b4t>  ^  above  eolation  answers  veil  the  purpoee. 


HDrittcoI  illotixis. 

Mahgn^iakeitatatO^ilf  OoodSejm.   By  Hb.  Jomr 

SiHnoH.  Ixntdon:  Bland  uid  Co. 
Thk  odiection  of  views  before  na  are  taken  from  wax  paper  nega- 
tives, ftnd,  when  we  oonnder  the  fiwt  tlut  they  are  among  aome  of 
iheearliefftattempts  at  photo^phy  in  that  fiur  distant  colony,  and 
take  into  account  the  dUfioultdes  which  amateurs  must  neceraarily 
have  to-oontend  with,  we  must  express  our  admiration  at  the 
results  of  Mr.  Simpson's  efforts.  Fhotogr^hers  who  reside  in 
and  near  London,  in  these  days  of  fost  travelling,  can  ill  judge  of 
the  abnoflt  insurmountable  obstacles  which  must  constantly  be 
pnsenting  themselves  to  the  colonial  photographic  amateur. 
Imagine,  for  a  moment,  an  operator  being  three  months  without 
hypo. !  After  having  duly  exercised  that  virtue  which  it  is  said 
is  rarely  found  in  the  female  portion  of  society,  and  never  (?)  in 
the  male  portion — patience,  imagine  him  agun  having  to  pay  an 
^orbitanlJy  high  price  for  it  when  procurable.  Theie  are 
among  some  of  Uie  trifles  which  are  likely  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  an  enthunastic  photographer.  Judgii^  from  1^  Indian 
fleVB  by  Dr.  Murray  and  Jtfr.  Hamilton  Gkurke,  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  Sodety's  last  two  exhibitions^  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mp.  Simpson's,  in  many  respects,  far 
Superior.  They  are  clearer  in  tone,  and  give  much  greater 
detail.  Indeed,  so  fine  is  this  feature  in  some  instances,  that 
we  have  often  seen  collodion  pictures  far  inferior.  Of  course, 
there  is  apparent  in  the  views  before  us,  the  fact  that  they  were 
taken  in  rather  a  strong  I^ht,  a  great  intonutv  of  Uaok  and 
white  occasiomdly  ooourring.  TiM  arohiteofeunu  views  m  very 
good  indeed ;  and  the  selection  of  the  sites  often  evince  great 
artisUo  taste.  Prom  the  landscapes  it  would  be  unfiur  to  expect 
much,  seeing  that  definite ,  detail  in  the  distant  perspective 
is,  generally  qteaking,  ahnofit  impoesible  in  paper  negatives. 
Buoh  a  series  of  photographs  as  these  would  prove  an  interest- 
ing feature  in  a  photographic  exhibition,  considering  that  there 
noT  seems  to  he  such  a  rage  for  anything  "  South  African," 
in  spite  of  ttie  warning  piobire  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
metnmolitaii  omnibus  travellers,  depicting  the  agonised  foces  of 
three  tn^viduids  who  were  induced  to  taste  "South  African," 
(popularly  bdieved  to  be  a  votive  offering  from  the  survivor  in 
•rder  to  save  others  from  so  dreadful  a  fote). 


I^MumB  on  €aljsmm^  ^j^oiffpap^s. 

AI3CHENISED  PAPER — (continued). 

Progreaging  toiA  the  Ficture. — Dnrinc  tite  progreas  of  the 
head,  it  will  be  neceBBary  to  proceed  afao  with  the  drapery, 
&o.  The  consequence  of  comideting  any  one  part  before  a 
general  impression  of  what  the  picture  is  intended  to  be 
has  been  jm^duced,  is  to  disappoint  the  eye  by  making  it 
appear  more  finished  befin^  the  back-ground  and  draperies 
are  painted  than  after.  Then,  first  complete  your  back- 
ground, next  yonr  draperiee,  and,  lastly  the  head. 

Do  not  materially  alter  the  tone  of  any  part,  eepecially 
the  background ;  for  supposing  it  were  made  much  darker 
than  the  shadows  of  the  face  justify,  this  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  making  your  head  deeper  also,  or  it  would  look 
flat  and  unfinished. 

;itRuA.~We  shall  now  make  mdi  BuggestaoDB  as  may  be 
ealcnlated  to  con^lete  a  portrait  vhiidi  has  gtme  through  the 


A  Ut^  ChineBe  irMte  mixed  with  lake,  and  worked  in  a 
few  places  over  the  cheeka,  will  give  much  sweetness  to  the 
colour — ^that  healtby  red  found  upon  peaches.  A  few  touches 
of  the  same,  ratiier  paler,  upon  the  lips  and  ears  in  a  few 
places.  In  very  deep  ruddy  bees,  burnt  sienna  and  lake 
irtth  iriiite,  or  red  chrome,  voinilion  and  wlute,  or  red 
ofanRne  and  vornulion  alone,  may  be  used  for  the  same 


purpose.  On  the  forehead  of  a  very  fair  face,  a  little  pure 
white  may  be  thinly  touched  on  in  tne  high  lights,  &c. 

Touch  in,  with  gum  and  lamp-black,  the  black  pujal  in 
centre  of  iris ;  aft^wards,  with  Chinese  white,  the  loight 
point.  Then,  with  lake  and  ivory  black,  touch  in  lutes 
faintly  to  define  the  eyelids  and  shadows  of  eyebrotra,  lina 
between  lips  (faintly),  locks  of  hair  over  face,  if  any,  &c. 
Any  shadows  cast  by  locks  of  hair,  &c.,  upcm  the  forehead 
or  cheeks,  may  be  coloured  warmly  with  a  colour  made  of 
Teimilion  and  madder  brown,  edged  into  tiie  light  flesh  widi 
a  blue  or  purply-grey.   See  Lawrence's  heads  for  this. 

For  the  deepest  shadows  throughout  the  head,  use  madder- 
brown,  which,  worked  over  the  previously  Ught  icarm  colour, 
will  give  a  good  effect. 

Where  a  little  purer  Uue  ia  req^uired,  or  any  pearly  tint 
wants  sweetening,  use  a  httle  white  mixed  in  the  coloar, 
and,  with  medium,  touch  delicately  upon  the  part ;  tlus  wQl 
produce  any  delicacy  of  tint. 

Light  and  Shade. — It  is  difficult  to  understand  toAy  things 
appear  as  they  do,  and  are  what  they  are.  We  often,  on 
seeing  a  picture,  exclaim — "How 'very  good!"  "What 
fine  relief!"  "How  true  to  nature  it  seemsl"  yet  seldom 
stay  to  discover  how  or  why  it  is  so.  No  one  can  represent 
weU  that  of  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  oomprehend  U» 
meaning. 

The  cause  of  sonae  really  good  photographs  representing 
Ufe  BO  well  is,  that  in  them  the  effect  is  produced  by  dmilar 
means  as  in  the  real  object.  Now  an  ol^ect  is  made  to 
appear  relieved  much  nom  this  cause;  the  lighta  Kid 
shadows  Ui  the  front  are  in  stronger  contrast  than  in  t^use 
parts  which  recede,  the  outline  is  bolder  and  more  tiling, 
whilst  those  parts  that  retire  are  softer,  neither  lighta  nor 
shades  so  strong,  while  the  extreme  edges  are  so  aak,  ai  it 
an  tmlinary  distance  to  be  not  plainly  traceable.  Hence 
not  making  much  impression  upon  the  eye,  those  psrte  re- 
cede back ;  and  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  net  that 
those  parts  which  do  come  out,  make  a  strong  impreeuoQ 
upon  the  eye,  they  appear  to  stand  in  relief.  It  cannot 
be  occasioned  by  the  same  sensation  of  touch,  as  in  the  case 
of  blind  people,  who  receive  impressions  of  things  by  the 
feeling  of  touch,  that  we  know  a  thing  to  be  round ;  b^use 
we  feel  confident  that  certain  things  we  see  are  round, 
without  approaching  to  touch  them.  So  in  a  sharp  photo- 
graph,  which  is  really  flat,  the  effect  is  that  of  rehef,  becuw 
the  lights  and  shades  are  graduated  just  as  in  the  life. 

It  IS  the  more  necessary  to  speak  of  this,  as  u;ii<muice 
of  such  things  is  the  cause  whj  many  make  such  flat,  hard 
pictures.  They  make  the  outside  lines  too  palpaUe,  snd  do 
not  keep  up  Eufflcient  force  in  the  fiiont  parts  of  olgects, 
destroying  ail  the  charm  and  appearance  of  reality,  which 
proves  plunly  they  do  not  understand  what  they  are  doing. 

It  will  also  be  observed  there  is  a  reflected  ught  soften- 
ing all  the  sides  and  edges  of  objects  in  shadow.  This  re- 
flected light  wUl  be  found  under  all  circumstances  to  soften 
those  iines,  which,  being  shadow,  would  cut  hard  and  black 

r'nst  anything  U^ht  behind,  if  it  were  omitted  in  a  picture, 
materially  conducing  to  the  soft  impreasiou,  which,  in 
nature,  pervades  all  things.  Unskilful  painters  have  some- 
times the  shadows  down  one  side  of  the  face,  or  a  coat 
cutting  hard  against  a  background,  thereby  breaking  up  all 
appearance  of  relief  and  softness. 

Further,  there  is  a  principle  called  "keeping,"  which 
means,  the  just  balancing  of  all  the  lights  and  shadows 
throughout  a  picture  or  in  a  face,  so  that  they  do  not  anywhere 
seem  to  startle  us.  If  one  part  be  made  too  dark  for  the 
others,  i.e.,  darker  than  necessary  to  make  out  the  Ibnn  of 
whatever  it  is  upcm,  that  will  at  once  throw  all  ^rest  of 
the  shades,  &c.  out  of  use,  and  itself  appear  dirty. 

A  most  perfect  picture  may  be  destroyed  by-introduong 
three  or  four  harsh  touches  about  any  feature ;  or  by  making 
the  light,  or  certain  porUons  of  a  face  too  bright. 

It  will  appear  from  this  how  much  attention  to  light  and 
shade  is  neoeasary  to  preserve  fidelity  of  likeness;  for  s 
photc^;raph  is  no  ot^ier  than  a  maasj^d^c 
Digitized  by  VjOt 
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lights  and  shadows.  Thm,  by  the  better  onderstanding 
That  produces  these  lights  and  shadows,  it  will  appear  what 
conaoquencea  may  be  expected  to  result  Sum  a  deriatiou 
from  any  of  them. 

(To  ie  emUimied.) 


Chloride  of  Sodiuh. — This  important  photographic 
aitlt  is  formed  of  egoal  eqaivalents  of  chlorine  and  sodium. 
K  is  commonly  apoEen  of  as  «aU,  aHhoogh^aa  we  have  before 
eqdained,  this  tenn  is  now  i^lied  to  the  whole  sericB  of  such 
ooin|ioiuxlB  of  dectro-neipitiTe  with  eleotro-poeitiTe  bodies. 
It  is  extracted  from  sea  water  by  evaporation,  sad  tlun  is 
known  as  marine  salt.  It  also  occora  as  a  mineral  in  the 
earth,  whenoe  it  is  dug  up,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  rock 
salt  As  marine  salt  freqnentfy  contains  impurities,  and 
clear  colourleas  fragments  of  rock  salt  are  to  be  easily 
obtained  at  a  tzsEUng  expense,  it  will  always  be  better  to 
employ  the  latter  fana  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  all  photo- 
OTwhio  ezperimenta,  as  then  its  parity  can  be  relied  on; 
It  IS  largely  used  for  the  Reparation  of  positiTe  paper;  it 
ma^  also  be  used  instead  of  oromide  of  potaEsium  for  tempo- 
rarily fixing  native  ^cturee,  and  it  is  also  of  great  use  in 
precipitating  silver  remduee  to  the  state  of  chloride  of  silv^, 
which  may  afterwards  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
any  of  the  methods  previously  described  in  our  artictee  on 
the  reduction  of  silver  residues. 

Chlokipk  of  Strontium. — ^This  is  a  whole  crystalliDe 
sah,  oompoied  of  equal  equivalento  of  chUvine  and  strontium, 
wbmh,  from  its  sowlHUty  in  alcdiol  and  ether,  we  have  fre- 
quenter emj^qyed  tea  the  purpose  of  adding  to  odUodirat, 
with  the  olgeet  of  experimenting  on  the  effia^  noduced  in 
the  senutive  film  hy  the  entire  or  partial  aubstitution  of 
chlorine  for  iodine  or  bromine. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — salt  composed  of  equal  equiva- 
lents of  chlorine  and  zinc.  It  may  be  made  by  disaolring  zinc 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  attractors  of  water 
known,  and  is,  on  this  account,  used  in  cases  where  the 
a^i^  of  chl(side  of  calcium  for  water  is  not  strong  enough. 
Chlonde  of  zinc  in  solution  forms  a  very  useful  wUmn^ 
Jiuid,  and  in  Hub  state  a  bottle  of  it  vill  always  be  fbund 
valuable  in  the  laboratory. 

Chloroform. — ^This  is  a  heavy  volatile  fluid  composed  of 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  its  formiUa  being  C,  U  Cl,, 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  chloride  of  lime  and  dilute 
^orits  of  wine.  It  poosesBes  a  powerful  ethereal  odour,  and 
well-kDOwn  annsthetic  pn^wrties.  It  is  as  a  solvent,  how- 
ever, that  it  ia  best  known  to  phoiographeis,  being  one  of 
the  best  solvsutolbrinany  of  thegums,  oaoutchouc,  andgutta 
percha.  It  has  been  (and  will,  doubtless,  be  more)  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  rapidly  diying  vandshes  for  colloction 
pictures,  to  which  its  compaiatively  low  price  and  powerful 
sohent  properties  make  it  eminent^  fit.  Mr.  Shadbolt  has 
alao  used  and  recommended  it  to  be  added  to  collodion  in 
the  proportion  of  a  few  drops  to  each  ounce,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  reticulata  appearance  due  to  the  em^ay- 
ment  of  inferior  pyroxylinc  or  dilute  alcohol. 

Chromic  Acid. — ^This  acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent 
of  the  metal  chromium  and  three  ca  oxygen  -,  in  symbols, 
Gr  O,.  It  may  be  very  readily  prepared  by  decomposing 
chromade  of  biU7ta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  adding  the 
add  in  only  just  sufficient  quantity  to  precipitate  the  buyta. 
It  &anm  blood-red  crystalline  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  but  are  decompoeed  on  contact  with  any  oi^[anic 
subetance,  such  as  filtering  paper,  the  skin,  &c.  Chromic 
acid  unites  with  baaes,  and  forms  a  well-marked  series  of 
chromatee.  These  salts  are  duoaotorised  by  their  ydlow  or 
red  colour. 

Ghromatk  of  Lead. — ^A  beautiful  yeUow  precipitate 
£)rmed  when  a  sc^uUe  chrmnate  and  a  aonible  lead  aut  are 
inixed  together.  It  is  hugely  used  in  painting. 


Chromate  of  Copper.— Prepared  by  tffecipitating  a  salt 
of  copper  with  diromate  of  potassa,  or  by  dissolving  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammonia  dissolves 
this  salt,  forming  a  beautiful  dark  green  liquid,  from  which, 
by  the  addition  of  spirits  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of 
copper  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  dark  green  powder. 
This  salt  was  first  applied  to  photographic  purposes  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  employed  it  in  the  chromatype  process. 

Chromate  op  Potasha.— a  salt  composed  of  equal 
equivalents  of  chromic  acid  and  potassa;  it  is  a  y^ow 
crystatline  compound,  soluble  in  water,  and  only  of  interest 
to  the  |dx>tographar  aa  aaving  to  predi^tate  tlievanona 
metallic  chnmiates.  * 

{To  coiUiHKtd.) 


ON  THE  CHAKOBS  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  IN  POBITETX 
PROOFS — (conttntied). 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  these  experiments  in  fixing 
photographic  proo&? 

A.  In  the  first  place  fixing  and  toning,  which  are  too 
frequently  regarded  as  a  singte  process,  was  sepazated  into 
tyfo  operations. 

Q.  What  method  was  suggested  as  the  best  for  fixing? 

A.  Firstofall  toremovefromtheproofall  useless  materials; 
these  are— an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  soluUe  salts 
contained  in  the  silver  bath,  such  as  alkahnes,  &c.,  and  the 
chloride  ot  silver  not  affected  hy  the  light. 

Q.  How  is  this  operation  effected? 

A.  intrate  of  rilver  and  alkaline  ndts  are  soluUe  in  water, 
the  proof  is  therefore  washed  twice  in  a  basin  of  common 
water.  This  washing  in  two  waters  presents,  as  we  have  seen, 
numerous  advantages ;  first,  it  permits  the  collection  of  the 
largest  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  has  been  decomposed 
by  the  preceding  operation ;  it  fitcilitates  the  immersion  in 
the  fixing  bath,  as  without  it  the  proof  is  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  air  bubbles ;  and,  finally,  its  chief  advantage  is 
that  it  betrays  the  reaction  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  proof  after  these  preliminary 
washings? 

A.  After  being  thoroughly  washed  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  chloride  of  olver  which  still  remains  in  the  proof. 
The  agents  generally  employed  are  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
ammonia.  Both  of  these  are  succeesfhl,  but  the  hyposol- 
phite  of  soda  ia  usually  preferred.  A  tew  minutes  will 
suffice  to  fix  the  ^roof,  which  must  then  be  washed  again 
and  again,  until  it  is  made  perfectiy  free  from  any  extraneous 
matter. 

Q.  How  is  the  second  operation  perfbrmed  ? 

A.  After  fixing,  it  is  important  to  modify  the  disagreeable 
reddish  tone  of  the  proof.  The  methods  of  imparting  tints 
are  as  numerons  as  the  tints  are  varied.  The  conduot<nv 
of  the  experiments  that  have  been  detailed,  did  not  eepedally 
direct  their  attention  to  these  different  methods  of  tinting, 
leaving  these  to  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  operator. 
They,  however,  recommended  the  use  of  the  sel  d^cr,  as  it 
agreeably  modified  the  tint  and  imparted  sdidity  to  the 
image. 

Q.  What  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  the  result  <tf 
these  experiments? 
A.  The  concluaioDs  arrived  at  were : — 

1.  That  the  positive  phot(^;raphic  image,  in  the  ordinary 
process  by  chlonde  of  silver,  formed  by  pure  silver. 

2.  That  new  and  pure  hyposulphite  of  soda,  properly 
used,  does  not  leave  any  si^nreciable  traces  of  sulphur,  after 
thoroughly  washing  the  proof. 

8.  'Diat  the  cause  of  the  darkening  and  diacoloratim  of 
proofe  is  the  sulphuration  of  silver ;  all  the  disookwations, 
direc^  or  indirectly,  being  traceable  to  the  same  cause. 

4.  That  the  fixing  shoqid  alvays  be  ^''^''^^^^^^^^nf^ 
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ftom  the  tintiiig.  That  fai  fixbg  iSl  nutter  ihonld  be  oaie- 
faOj  remored  which  does  not  aaoBt  in  tin  finmation  of  the 
{Bctnze.  Hut  in  tinting  tiw  nee  of  m1  d'w  is  to  be  reonn- 
wencled, 

(To  be  continwd.) 


FOBBIGK  BCIBNCE. 
(Fhm  ovr  fecial  Corregiondent.') 

Paru,  Mmf  S,  1869. 
Wk  will  now  resume  our  rmarks  on  the  Exlubiti<m  of 
Fbott^nphg  at -the  Palaig  de  V  Industrie,  A  ereat  many 
|«oo&  tiiat  were  sent  to  be  exhibited  were  renued  by  the 
committee ;  and  all  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
a  special  jury,  compoeed  of  membere  of  the  Societe  Fran^iae. 
Since  oar  last  visit  some  photographs  hj  F.  H.  lUbrgan, 
of  Bristol,  have  been  hung  np.  This  gentleman's  name  is 
not  down  in  the  catalogue ;  1:^  sane  inoouoeiTaUe  errw  on 
the  part  <^  his  French  ctnre^Kmdent,  JSi.  Mmgan^  ytocA 
have  only  just  anired.  "  Better  late  than  nereTt*'  for  this 
artist^a  ^ees  do  him  much  credit,  and  have  been  adnurcd  by 
hia  brother  jdiotographerB  on  the  Continent.  They  are 
remarkable  pnucii»lly  for  their  boldneee,  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  the  etuembU^  which  ia  generally  very  good.  Mr. 
Morgan's  subjects  are  well  idioeen,  and  may  rank  ammg  the 
best  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  They  are  small  proo& 
from  collodion  negatives. 

The  Count  Agmido,  member  of  the  French  Phot^rapbic 
Society,  has  exhibited  similar  photc^^phs;  his  "Paysage 
et  Etndes  d'Arbres,"  on  waxed  paper,  and,  better  still,  his 
"  Etudee  d'Arbres  d'aptte  Nature,"  taken  on  wet  collodion, 
deserve  especial  mention.  The  trunks  of  the  higa  oak  trees 
come  out  well  with  all  their  details,  and  these  proofe  have  a 
reddish-brown  tint  that  makes  them  agreeable  to  look  at. 

'Viscoont  Aguado,  another  mmber  of  the  French  Societe^ 
has  exhilnted  some  very  good  photographs  iJso.  One  of  the 
beet  is  his  well-known  reprodnction  of  a  drawing  from  the 
beautiful  picture  by  Winterh^ter,  representing  the  Emprees 
of  the  Frraich  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour. 

M.  Naya,  of  Yenice,  hw  .enriched  tius  exhibition  with 
scane  most  beantifid  ^H>t<^graphs.  In  all,  elev^i  proo&,  of 
which  dght  are  Italian  views,  and  three,  reproductions  of 
engravings  from  works  hj  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  The 
"  Bridge  of  the  Rialto,"  and  the  *'  Bridge  of  Si^hs"  (Teoice), 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  photographs  in  this  artist's 
collection.  Venice,  as  our  readers  ^ow,  ia  built  upon 
72  little  islands,  poeseflses  more  than  500  bidgea,  of  one 
des<^ptiou  or  another.  Of  these  the  most  beautiful  are, 
doubtleBs,  the  "  Kialto"  and  the  «  Bridge  of  Sighs."  They 
form  splendid  subjects  for  the  phot<^p^pher,  and  we  may 
add,  the  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  sun  shines  out  in  M. 
Naya's  proofs.  The  "  Bialto"  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1&88,  by  the  great  Michael  Angelo,  and  fimahed  in  1594. 
It  consists  of  one  flat  and  bold  arch  of  near^  100  ftet  num, 
and  only  23  feet  above  the  water.  This  gives  it  a  peciihariy 
striking  aroect,  and  a  stranger  cm  arriving  at  Venice  would 
immediatefyrecc^ise  the  "Kialto,"  which,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  was  considoed  the  most  beautiful  bridge  in  the  world. 
The  whole  exteriw  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
sluipB  built  on  it,  is  of  marble.  Another  beautiful  photo- 
graph by  M.  Kaya  is  a  representation  of  the  "  Principal 
Gate  of  St.  Majt:,"  and  we  should  mention  likewise  his 
"  Basilic  of  St.  Marc."  The  other  prooft  exhibited  by  this 
artist  are  very  fine,  but  rather  too  dark  to  please  us. 

Another  important  desideratum  for  photographers  struck 
us  to-day.  In  most  of  the  proo&  in  this  f^ibition  where 
water  is  represented,  it  has  rooiled  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  water  that  flows  under  M.  Naya's  "  Bridge  of  Sighs" 
has  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  water; 
it  is  something  flat,  smooth,  still,  lailliant,  or  velvety, 
resembling  rather  a  i^teet  of  poliBhied  metal  or  a  board  <^ 


varnished  mahogany ;  but  it  is  not  water.  We  bdieve  tliis 
bad  ^ct  is  gei^ially  to  be  attributed  to  over-ccq»Btir&  If 
tie  witory  jwrts  of  a  landscape,  £ar  instance,  ooold  oaiy  be 
salnmtted  to  a  shorter  expoam  than  the  terra-firma,  tfeea, 
figures,  &c.,  we  think,  a  priori,  that  better  resnltB  wmild  be 
obtained.  We  all  remember  how  difficult  it  was  at  first  to 
prodnoe  good  clouds  and  skies :  but  the  difiOcolty  was  con- 
quered more  than  two  years  ago  in  England,  and  has  been 
smce  overcome  on  the  Continent.*  Theskiee<^M.  W&mod, 
for  instance,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
presentiy,  are  vary  perfect  representations  of  nature,  in  com- 
pariaon  to  what  that  photographer  would  have  produced  some 
uttle  time  back.  We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for  teater. 
One  exhibitor  hals,  however,  "  hit  the  nail  upon  the 
head."  We  mean  M,  Gaillard,  of  Paris  (member  of  the 
Society).  He  has  exhibited  a  landscape--*  positive  on 
glas,  which  is  seen  by  ttaniEjiarenc^.  Here  is  water ! — ^reel 
water,  and  no  misti^  abtnt  it;  but  the  tree-stems  ara 
transparent  too  1 1 

The  reflecticm  of  objects  in  the  water  adds  math  to  the 
transparency  of  the  latter  in  a  picture.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  jdiotQgzapbets  do  not  avail  themaelTea  more  <^  thia 
eireuinstanoe?  ^' 

We  mentioned,  just  now,  the  nsme  of  M.  Wamod  (q€ 
Hftvre).  This  artist  has  exhilnted  a  considerable  number  of 
portraits.  We  do  not  tiiink  we  could  point  out  a  bad  one 
among  theon.  They  are  mostly  remarkable  for  what  the 
Fnau^  call  niod^Z^good  tone,  softness,  and  relievo.  Hia 
marine  views,  taken  at  Hftvre,  deserve  notice  on  account  of 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  clouds  have  been  (^)taiiied ; 
but,  on  the  other  handf  objects  such  as  ships,  figures,  pieca, 
&c.,  are  over-developed  in  more  than  one  proof. 

Messrs.  Pesme  and  Varin,  who  exhibited  many  excellent 
productions  at  the  Brussels  Photc^;raphic  Exhibition  in 
1857,  have  sent  to  this  collection  some  very  good  pcvtraitB 
— of  the  very  kind  which,  of  all  others,  we  st^uld  prefer  for 
the  walls  o£  our  drawing-room.  The  back-gtonnd  is  hj^t ; 
a  ^ht  shade  only  sonwmds  the  figures,  and  aids  in  giving 
them  tiie  necessary  reffsDO.  Sera  firan  a  little  distance,  tiffise 
proob  resemble  fine  paudl  drawings  ntiier  than  photograplis. 

M.  Pesme  did  not  think,  pohaps,  that  the  same  humble 
critic  who  adn^red  his  pbotogr^hs  at  BrnsseU  in  1867, 
would  be  on  his  track  again  at  Paris  in  1859 !  We  recog- 
nise in  his  proofe  some  of  our  old  Brussels  Mends — but  they 
are  aged !  they  are  fast  &ding  away.  They  pleased  us  at 
BruH^ls,  and  we  epAe  well  of  them  on  account  of  their 
lightness ;  they  are  rather  too  light  here,  and  we  fear  that  if 
ten  years  instead  of  two  had  elapsed  since  we  first  saw  tiiem, 
they  would  have  disappeared  altogether !  We  hope  M. 
Peeme  will  take  tbe  iiint.  He  has  hit  upon  a  method  of  ob- 
taining artastic  photographs  that  please  everybody ;  but  if 
he  is  not  stopped  in  time,  he  will  go  to  extremes  and  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of -pale-faced  images  that  will  cause  a  very 
contrary  effect. 

M.  Sdvy,  member  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
has  exhilnted  a  fii^^tful-loofcing  olgeot — a  ptutrait  of  toe 
King  of  Sardinia.-  The  next  panel  ought  (aocoidiiig  to  the 
catanf^)  to  have  contained  a  wvtnit  of  the  Qaeen  of 
Sardima  (wMc^  we  should  have  kwked  at  with  more  plea- 
snre) ;  but,  probably  terrifled  by  the  awfal  appearance  oi 
her  husband,  she  has  fled,  and  the  panel  ia  empty.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Silvy's  portoait  of  mmself  is  one  of  the  best 
photi^rai^  in  the  exhibiti(m.  It  is  a  three-quartra-  por- 
trait ;  he  is  standing  in  an  easy  position ;  he  has  a  thick 
stick  in  one  hand,  and  conceals  tiie  other  in  tbe  pocket  of 
a  loose  coat,  the  folds  of  which  are  admirably  rendered. 
M.  Silvy  has  exhibited  a  number  of  other  proofe,  which  are 
not  Iwd,  but  do  not  entitle  him  to  a  more  special  notice 
here. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  M.  Le  Gray's  pcatrsits,  whidi 
have  attnuited  conaidetaUB  attentitm,  in  most  cases  toj  de- 

*  Aoemdlng  to  a  lettw  tint  hu  ben  fitacKl  In  our  bml»  thb  mondiVi  It 
wonld  appMX  that  M.  Wanuxl  litd  ancceadcd,  aMfiTty  m  If  BO,  Infiroda^tr 
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eervedly.  HU  photographfi  are  remarkable  for  their  modeU, 
ronndneas,  aucTBoftneas.  He  has  alao  sent  a  view  of  the 
French  camp  at  Chalons— a  large  photograph  oomposed  of 
BIX  |nY>o& — and  some  other  works,  among  which  a  view  of 
Fans  &cm  the  Pont  Soyal. 

M.  Fierlants,  of  BranelB,  has  exhibited  no  less  than  68 
diffisnnt  praob,  moat  o£  which  are  copies  of  pictures  and 
drawings  of  liw  fifteenth  centuzy  from  the  achoou  of  Bruges, 
BruBselB,  Antwerp,  and  Lonvain.  All  these  have  been 
tographed  on  wet  collodion,  except  the  copies  of  drawings 
aad  engravings,  which  were  made  on  albtunenised  collodion. 
The  reproduction  of  some  of  the  larger  pictures  was  obtained 
with  an  objective,  mann&ctured  by  MM.  Vouftlander, 
called  an  "  orthoecopic  otfjective,"  and  hftving  a  focal  dis- 
tance —  1  metre  45  centimetres. 

We  shall  continue,  in  our  ftiture  lettere,  onr  critii^ne  of 
this  splendid  exhibition ;  but  we  most  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  once  for  all  to  the  following  observations.  It  is 
impossible,  with  our  limited  space  and  time,  to  speak  of 
everything  at  once.  We  would  beg  of  thesn  also  not  to  imagine 
that  the  2ivoductions  of  one  photc^pher  arein  onr  judgmiBnt 
superior  or  inferior  to  those  of  another,  becatue  his  name 
comes  f(»remo8t  or  latest  in  our  notice.  We  have  not 
thought  proper  to  confine  onrselvee  by  any  method  which 
wooM  have  compelled  ne  to  take  every  photograptiic  artist 
in  his  turn  aooor^ng  to  his  merit — a  tning  which  in  the 
iraent  collection  at  the  Ptdais  ete  V Industrie^  would  have 
been  as  impoadlde  at  to  have  written  them  down  alpha- 
betically, as  the  catalogue  has  done.  It  remains  yet  for  us 
to  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  i^otograpUc  {Budac- 
tiona  in  this  truly  wonderful  exhibition. 

M.  Bertfich  gives  us  the  following  description  <tf  a  new 
tffooees  for  engraving  photographically,  suggested  by  M. 
Boschtold.  A  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  any 
opaque  substance ;  on  this  is  traced,  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, a  number  of  fine  parallel  lines,  very  close  one  to 
another.  When  the  piece  of  steel  to  be  engraved  has  been 
covered  with  bitumen,  and  exposed  in  the  camera  (as  in  the 
process  now  in  use)  before  submitting  it  to  any  solvents, 
the  negative  is  taken  away  and  replaced  by  the  streaked 
glass.  Wherevw  the  bitumen  has  been  rendered  insoluble 
by  the  aotacm  of  light,  no  fiirther  change  is  observed  to  take 
}kUU)e.  The  stripes  of  the  glass  are  represented,  however, 
villi  an  intensity  depending  mx>n  the  d^ree  of  insc^tton 
nnde^jone  1^  the  Utamen.  This  intoosity  incroascn  aocord- 
inff  M  the  different  parts  of  the  Utnmen  have  been  less  in- 
souted. 

The  striped  glass  is  then  turned  so  that  its  lines  may  run 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  a  new  insolation 
ensoes,  bnt  the  latter  is  only  of  hsAS  as  long  duration  as  the 
preceding  one.  This  same  operation  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  the  lines  on  the  glass  being  placed  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  then  in  an  intermediate  positiop,  and  so  on  until  a 
fine  grain  has  been  produced. 

In  those  places  where  the  action  of  l^ht  upon  the  bitumen 
was  complete  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  lights,  no 
streaks  are  produced,  however  often  the  successive  inst^- 
tions  have  been  repeated;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiese 
streaks  are  photographed  on  the  partK  which  oonstitiite  the 
half-tints  and  the  shades,  in  a  proporfuHi  which  comoidee 
exactly  with  the  quantities  of  ink  these  several  parti  should 
receive.  Thus,  for  instaqce,  the  darkest  shades  obtain  the 
maximum  quantity  of  stveus,  the  entire  quantity  of 
streaks  produced  by  the  successive  inaohttioiis ;  and  whilst 
the  lights  wMch  have  received  no  streaks  at  all  remain 
pure,  these  dark  parts  will  give  an  intense  black. 

»  This  new  process  will,  ArabtlesB,"  says  M.  Bertsch, "  give 
far  better  results  than  the  <^  method,  which  conststa  iu 
covering  the  Intumen  (which  has  been  insolated,  and  then 
treated  with  an  appropriate  solvent)  with  a  fine  powder  of 
resin  to  cause  the  production  of  a  grain  and  to  make  the  ink 
adhere  better,  and  lastly  by  eating  away  by  an  acid,  &c. 
For,  in  this  manner  of  operating,  the  resin  that  has  adhered 
to  the  light  portions  must  be  removed  by  tibe  artist.  Often, 


a^iain,  the  resin  which  remains  has  to  be  covered  with  a  var- 
nish. New  all  tMa  requires  skill,  M.  Bertechtold  has 
endeavoured,  in  his  process,  to  render  skill  almost  unneces- 
saiy,  and  to  let  lurht  act  by  itself  and  do  all  the  work." 

aL  Nachet,  of  Paris,  has  lately  constructed  a  new  kind  of 
microecope  for  photo^phic  o^ects  imihro-photographM). 
It  is  a  simple  lems  for  ^rodntang  very  small  photogtaphs  of 
large  objects.  In  Isct,  it  may  be  tenned  a  kind  ^  micro- 
scope destined  to  render  exterior  objects  much  smaller  than 
nature,  instead  of  magnifying  them.  The  phot(^ra|di5 
produced  the  aid  of  ^is  instrament  can  only  be  seen  wilii 
the  aid  of  a  proper  microscope. 

A  sUght  error  has  sUpped  into  our  last  communication. 
The  quanti^  of  platinum  {used  at  once  by  MM.  Deville  and 
Debray  was  rathor  more  than  2Slbe.,  and  not  2S,0001bs. 
The  crucibles  M.  Deville  employs  in  his  metallurgical  opera- 
tions are  made  of  lime  or  of  carbon.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
the  carbon  obtained  from  the  gas  manufacturies,  and  wliich 
is  also  used  in  the  construction  of  Bunsen's  pile.  As 
Deville^s  memoir  is  not  yet  published,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  enter  into  more  details  concerning  his  analyns  of  ^tinum 
ore. 

Tungsten  is  a  metal  which  has  been  hitherto  little  studied 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  mwaia,  however,  destined 
to  opwate  a  complete  revdlution  in  the  mannbotuxe  of  sted. 
It  has  been  lately  diaoovoed  that  an  alk^^  fi»ined  of  80  per 
cent,  steed,  and  20  per  cent,  of  tungsten,  poesesMS  a  dwree  of 
hardness  whidi  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  mann&etnre 
of  steel.  This  alloy  wcnks  upon  the  latter  with  incredible 
facility,  and  can  even  cut  it.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  this  new  composition  at  Vienna,  at  Dresden,  and  at 
NeuBtadt,  EbertswsJde,  and  considerable  quantities  of  tiie 
alloy  in  question  are,  it  is  affirmed,  being  manu&ctnred  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Many^old  tin  mines  have  been 
bouf^ht  up  with  a  view  of  extracting  tungsten  ore,  and 
c<»imderarae  yriaaa  have  hem  paid  wt  some  that  have  not 
been  worked  for  a  long  time. 


PKOPLE  IN  TRK  MOON. 


To  the  Editor  of  ike  "Photographic  News." 

Deak  Sir, — ^It  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a  source  of  great 
ratification  to  your  numerous  readers  to  find  that  "  Mr. 
Barkas  "  is  willing  to  show  us  so  much  more  than  anybody 
has  yet  seen  of  the  aurfaoe  of  the  moon. 

Pei^ps  I  may  be  p^rutted  to  draw  tibe  attention  of  that 
gentieman  to  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  uusled 
hhn  in  his  colculatlonB.  The  highest  power  that  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  lunar  Observations  is  about  240, 
so  that  in  representing  the  observer  to  have  a  powerof  1,000 
at  his  command,  a  very  grave  onor  is  committed. 

With  regard  to  the  rat  Mr.  Barims  so  oUigingly  offers  to 
exhibit,  I  confess  that  my  own  impreanon  is,  that  on 
attempting  the  operation,  the  only  result  &om  the  lunar 
"  mons  "  would  be  a  "  ridtctdtu  mat." 

In  conclu^on,  allow  me  to  place  at  Mr,  Barkaa's  disposal 
any  number  of  transparencies  of  the  moon  he  may  wish ; 
and  should  he  obtain  anything  at  all  approaching  the  result 
he  so  coi^dently  asserts,  no  one  will  he  more  gratified  than 
myBelf.— Yours  tnily,  Sahubl  Fbt. 

79,  King's  Roady  Brighton^  April  2j},  1859. 


LoNixnr  Photoguvhic  Socixtt.— B.  FnraoH,  Esq.,  in  the 

Chair, 

ArrsB  the  minutes  of  the  prooeedings  at  the  last  meeting  had 
been  dufy  read,  Hr.  Ualone  rose  to  ask  a  question  relative  to 
the  su^estion  he  made  on  that  occasion,  that  outain  chemists 
should  M  added  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  test  the  relative 
merits  of  diferent  kinds  of  coUodim ;  in  reply  to  which,  he  was 
informed,  that  Mr.  filler  had  b^i^^^^gD^^y^^^^rij^ 
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to  lay  that  he  had  sot  time  to  attend ;  and  Air.  Heisch  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  that  he  had  neither  "  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  do  bo,"  and,  moreover,  he  considered,  that  a  great 
liberty  had  been  taken  in  propoeing  his  name  ivithout  hia  con- 
sent. A  reply  with  Trhich  Mr.  Malone  ezi>reBBed  hintsetf 
Ejatisfied,  though  -what  safisbotioii  he  oould  derive  from  such  a 
reply  was  not  very  easy  to  diioover. 

Mr.  Ma.ti.lI)  then  rose  to  read  a  paper  on  (he  sntyect  of  the 
o(dlodion  used  by  him.  It  vras  of  considerable  lengUi,  and  ftill 
of  such  minute  detail,  that  it  is  almost  impossibte  to  give  an 
analysis  of  it.  ~We  have,  therefore,  thou^t  it  beet  to  lay  tbe 
paper  itself  in  an  unabridged  form  before  our  readers.  Xhis, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  MayaU,  we  are  enaUed  to  do  in 
the  present  number  (vide  p.  87). 

The  Chaibiuh  invited  Mr.  Hardwich  to  exprenB  an  epinion 
on  thisp^>er. 

Hr.  Hardwich  was  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  pu>er  he  had  just  heara  read,  but  proceeded  to  give  one 
notwilhstandiitg.  He  took  an  objection  at  the  Qutset  to  the 
use  of  paper  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxytine,  on  the  ground  of  the  paper  being  liable  to  be  con- 
taminated by  the  admixture  of  dififerent  foreign  substances.  He 
thought  that  the  quality  of  the  collodion  depended  chiefly  on 
the  pyiozyUne,  and  th^t  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  collodion 
it  was  advisable  to  direct  attention  mainly  to  tne  finding  ot  an 
unifitffmly  good  and  pure  gun-ootton.  As  regarded  the  iodide 
of  m^eaium,  he  did  not  think  Mr.  MayiJl  interpreted  ite 
effects  rightly ;  besides  whidi,  he  thought  it  would  be  difiBoult 
te  obtain  it  in  conuaeroe  in  a  state  of  suf&dent  purity,  whereas 
iodide  of  potassium  oould  be  readily  purchased  in  that  condi- 
iion,  and  gave  results  which  he  considered  fully  equal.  The 
plan  he  would  recommend  travelling  photc^phers  to  adopt 
with  respeot  to  their  collodion,  womd  be  to  carry  the  plain 
obllodion  in  one  bottle,  and  two  iodisers  separate — one  contain- 
ing an  iodide  and  the  other  a  bromide,  and  so  iodise  the  collo- 
dion in  snull  quantities  as  required.  He  described  an  experi- 
ment he  had  made  with  iodide  of  magnesium,  in  which  he  had 
fiuled. 

Mr.  Datis  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sooie^  to  what  he 
oonridered  a  curious  hot  he  had  reoently  met  vritn  relative  to 
collodion.  He  had  made  wane,  in  which  he  had  used  iodide  of 
potaarium  and  uxUde  of  cadmium.  On  the  addition  of  the 
io<User  it  had  assumed  a  yellowish  colour,  as  usual,  which 
gradually  deepened  to  a  red;  but  ultimately  cleared  itself,  and 
became  colourless.  He  attributed  this  to  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium being  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  the  iodide  of  cadmium 
acid,  and  te  a  consequent  reaction  of  some  kind.  He  went  on 
to  remark  on  the  difficulty  there  was  in  getting  nitric  acid  of  a 
oerbiin  strength,  &c. 

Mr.  WiiitAHS  next  offered  some  observations,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hardwioh's  remarks,  on  the  difBoulty  of  manu^turing 
iodiode  of  magnesium  of  suf&oient  puri^  to  be  available  for 
photographic  purposes.  He  stated  that  he  had  met  with  no 
sw^ i£fficulty ;  and,asanillustrationofthis,Mr.Ma;all handed 
two  bottles  about  the  room  containim^  respectively,  iodide  and 
bromide  of  magnesium,  which  Mr.  Williams  had  prepared  for 
him.  Mr.  Williams  did  not  say  that  he  shared  Mr.  Mayall's 
c^iinioD,  ■>  to  the  eflbot  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  magnesium 
in  the  collodion.  Hp  concluded  by  stating  a  feet  vhidi  excited 
oonaderable  sensation  among  the  members  present.  He  had 
had  frarwarded  to  him.  by  a  manufacturer  of  collodion,  twenty 
"Winchester  quarts  of  collodion  residues,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  ether,  which  he  efibcted  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  dutillatioQ ;  after  which  he  continued  his  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  iodine.  When  he  had  terminated  his 
labours  he  found,  to  ois  ^reat  suipnae,  that  the  reu^uum  con- 
tained a  suiB&dent  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  yield  him  no  less 
than  one  pound  Ave  ounces  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Mr.  Williams 
(though  an  exceedingly  skilful  chemist)  could  not  at  present  ex- 
plain where  this  oxalic  acid  came  from,  but  contented  himself 
■with  announcing  the  fact  te  the  society. 

Mr.  Habdwich  sug^^ested  various  methods  of  plaining  the 
phenomenon,  all  of  which  were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Williams,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  dib,  if  woclusioQ  It  could  be  called  under 
the  circumstances,  was  it  was  a  ^ery  extraordinary  pheno- 
men(nii,buttbatatpreseQtitwasiuexplicable.  It  wasgenerally 
agreed^  however,  ttwt  this  nug^t  account  for  some  of  the  diffi- 
ctiltaet  which  ptu>tographei:s  met  vrith  in  the  praotioe  of  their 
art  ■ 


Mr.  Maiane  differdd  entirely  from  Mr.  Mayall  as  to  the 
superiority  ofpaper  over  cotton  wool  in  the  preparation  of 
polyline.  He  nad  himself  visited  at  a  paper-mill  for  a  fort- 
night, and  knew  all  about  the  process,  and  he  could  pontivelj 
say  thai  no  two  specimens  of  paper  jren  likely  to  be  identiou 
in  their  oonstituent  parts.  "Pmr  wis  a  most  indefinite  con- 
pound,  and  therefore  a  Toy  unfit  substance  to  be  used  ia  the 
manu&ctnre  of  collodion.  Cotton-woci  gave  results  whidi 
wvn  not  always  identical,  bul^  at  all  events,  it  was  a  mudi 
nearer  approach  to  a  definite  diemieal  compound  tiian  oould  te 
obtahied  by  the  use  of  paper ;  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hard- 
wich that  improvements  in  ooUodion  were  mwe  likely  to  bt. 
effected  through  tiie  pyroxyline  than  from  any  other  means. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  iodide  of  ma^:nesinm  aotingas  a  pieiena- 
tive  of  the  oollodiim  from  deoompoeitlon,  by  abeonnng  the  witer 
ttierran,  and  pointed  out  sundry  strong  reasons  wny  nuih  a 
collodion  as  tnat  proposed  by  Mr.  Mayall  could  aof  be  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  SoioiBOLT  mA  that  Mr.  Mayall,  in  referring  to  him, 
had  mistaken  the  smile  of  approval  on  his  foce  for  one  of  deri- 
sion. He  did  not  intend  to  criticise  the  formula  ^ven  by  that 
gentleman  for  making  collodion ;  but  he  could  not  heh  ob- 
serring  that  the  dev^oper  which  he  directed  to  be  used  with 
it  (a  deooetion  ot  iron  nails  with  an  admiztnre  of  suMhnrio 
add)  was  the  same  as  ttiat  sn^ested  by  H.  Hjorteni^  oflWii, 
nuwe  tliau  tin>  yean  ago. 

Mr.  Mataxl  tiim  rose  to  reply  to  the  olqeotions  wfaich  had 
been  urged  agamst  his  formula.  His  horrtw  of  mixtures  was 
as  great  as  ever  it  was,  but  he  mnst  deny  tiiat  his  ot^odion  was 
a  complicated  mixture ;  on  the  oontru?,  its  manufacture  wu 
characterised  by  great  simplicity.  He  asserted  that  paper,  such 
paper  as  he  used  (Whatman's  blotting-paper),  vnis  alwu^  the 
same ;  that  he  had  used  it  for  years,  and  had  found  no  difierence 
in  the  quality  <^  the  pyroxyline  obtained  ftom  it.  He  dwdi  at 
some  length  on  the  efi'ect  of  various  iodides  and  bromides  in 
collodion,  and  permsted  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the  part 
played  by  the  iodide  of  magnesium.  He  urged  those  present 
who  might  be  going  into  the  country  on  a  photographic  toor 
not  to  be  dissuaded  from  using  his  collodion  by  mere  theoreticd 
ottjectaons,  but  to  do  as  their  worthy  ohairmaa  proposed  dini^;, 
pveitatrial;  and  he  was  sure  that  those  who  ud  so  would  not 
in  future  return  with  a  very  few  good  negatives  and  a  great 
many  bad  ones,  but  with  very  few  of  the  latter  and  Very  maor 
of  the  former.  He  had  used  it  himself  tax  years,  wd  wiu 
uniformly  good  results ;  and,  therefore,  however  objectituuble 
ita  mode  of  manufacture  might  be  theoretioally,  practically  it 
was  the  very  best  he  had  ever  tried.  In  oonolusion,  he  mi^l 
observe,  that  it  oould  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  ai^  object  ia 
view,  beyond  tbe  desire  to  see  the  beautaiU  art  they  aU  bnd 
carried  to  the  highest  piteh  of  perfection  to  wMcsh  it  was  ms- 
beptible.  (Mr.  Malone,  interrupting,  "Not  smothered  witti 
inint !" — Laughter.)  Mr.  MayaiU  did  not  understand  the  lUu- 
sion,  and,  after  a  few  further  remarks,  he  sat  down. 

The  Chaibuah  congratulated  himself  on  his  prescieuce  in 
foreseeing  that  the  paper  which  had  been  read  that  evening 
would  give  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion.  He  was  sure  thit 
all  who  had  listened  to  tiie  obs^vations  that  had  been  node, 
must  have  been  de^ly  interested.  For  his  own  part,  ha  must 
oonftss  that  he  was  not  a  adnntific  photogr^uiOT,  and  wis 
grateftil  for  the  light  which  sinentific  men  threw  upon  the 
praotioe  of  his  art.  At  the  same  time,  he  oould  not  help  ob- 
serving, that  there  were  many  things  which  occurred  in  the 
praotioe  of  photography  which  science  oould'  not  explain,  os, 
rather,  it  did  not  do  so.  In  practice,  he  met  with  many  ob- 
stacles which  no  scientific  theory  would  enable  him  to  surmount ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  apply  such  remedies  as 
suggested  themselves  to  him  at' tbe  nnment;  and  he  must  add, 
that  these  were  Arequently  succeraf^  though,  possibly,  scien- 
tifically spealcing,  they  had  no  right  to  be  so. 

Mr  '.  MIlonb  rose  at  the  conduMon  of  the  chairman's  speedi, 
and  attacked  him  with  considerable  warmth  and  vehemence  for 
m^cing  use  of  such  heterodox  language.  He  asa^tod,  that  it 
was  to  the  ohurman,  and  men  like  him,  who  spoke  oontempta- 
ousW  of  the  theoretical  phot(^rapher,  that  scientific  men,  who 
studied  the  subject,  owed  many  of  the  difficulties  tiiey  en- 
countered; and  which  difficulties  would  never  have  arisBDfif 
the  practical  photo^n^her  had  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  elementaiy  pnnouiles  of  chanistiy.  *In  foot,  it  was  the 
hmhasard  manner  in  wmch.purdjpiaqti^jihotQfnri^ 
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to  work  to  remedy  what  they  oonudered  a  faulty  that  pro- 
duced the  very  dimoulties  of  which  the^  compluiied,  to  which 
Boientifio  men  were  unable  to  find  a  aolution.  £fe  did  not  impute 
the  prerailing  ignorance  of  chemistry  to  him  as  a  faift,  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  the  practice  in  this  country  to  instruct 
youths  at  school  in  that  science,  u  it  ought  to  be.  At  the  sune 
time,  he  must  protest  against  the  labours  of  Bcientiflo  men  being 
sneered  at,  as  was  too  ftrequeaUy  the  case  among  men  who 
termed  themselves  practical. 

The  CHA.iBHA}f  replied,  in  an  extremely  good-humoured 
tone,  that  he  submitted  to  the  rebuke  that  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  him,  although  he  h&d  not  the  least  intention  in  what 
he  Bud  to  question  uie  value  of  the  services  rendered  to  photo- 
graphy by  soienUflp  men.  Nobody  was  more  deeply  impressed 
than  fainiiBdf  witii  the  obligations  they  wen  under  to  those 
M&entifto  members  of  tiie  Society  who  devoted  thdr  time  and 
tdent  to  the  advancement  of  the  photc^raphio  art,  but  he  must 
repeat,  that  photographers  met  with  difficulties  in  practice  of 
which  those  who  simply  followed  it  in  theory  had  no  conception ; 
and  he  further  thought,  that  if  any  grand  discovery  was  made 
in  photography,  it  would  be  due  to  the  practical  nmu,  and  not  to 
the  mere  theorist. 

The  ooDcluaon  of  the  amiable  Chairman's  speech  was  received 
with  oonsidwable  a^luue;  after  which  the  meetii^  broke  up. 


PHOspaoBEftcEKCE  OF  Qa8E8.— We  would  direct  our  readers 
to  the  following  expmments  by  Edmund  Beoquerel,  as  they  are  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  .ttie  study  of  the  phoephoresoeDce 
of  gisns,  a  tnlgeot  hitberto  unexplored : — "  M.  Buhmkorff  drew 
my  atteution  to  the  fitct  that,  in  oertiun  tubes,  containing  only 
rarefied  gaseci,  which  hadbeen  sent  to  him  M.  Oeissler,  there 
were  vismle,  alter  an  electric  discharge,  certain  luminous  appear- 
ances, continuing  but  a  few  seconds,  and  resembling  those 
emitted  by  the  phosphorescent  materia  I  was  then  using  in  my 
researches.  From  this  I  was  led  to  study  the  passage  of  elec- 
ixicsi  discharges  through  rarefied  vapours  and  gases,  causing,  as 
is  well  knowDj  certun  effects  of  colour,  dependent  on  their 
nature,  in  order  to  discover  what  are  the  particular  gases  which 
yi^  the  effect  of  luminous  duration,  and  whether  these  phe- 
nom^ns  are  similar  to  those  of  phosphoreacence  observed  with 
the  use  of  solid  bodies.  In  most  of  the  tubes  containing  such 
gases  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogeo,  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
and  cUorine,  a  biii(  light  is  observed,  remaining  after  the 
passage  of  eUetricity  of  induction,  or  even  after  a  simple  dis- 
charge flnnu  an  electric  battery,  but  the  effect  appears  confined 
to  the  interior  surface  of  the  glass  tube.  It  is  not  caused  by 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  gla^ ;  for  tubes,  exposed  to  the  action 
<rf  a  bright  light,  and  then  placed  in  the  dark,  exhibit  no  effect 
of  this  kind,  and  the  use  of  the  phosphoroacope  is  necessary  in 
order  to  asoertaaa  what  results  are  due  to  the  glass,  which  are 
found,  however,  to  be  more  evanescent  than  those  following  the 
action  of  electricity.  The  eSbot  exhibited  by  the  tubes  contain- 
ing these  gasee  appears  to  result  from  an  electrisation  of  the 
glass,  or  of  the  layer  of  gas  adhering  tiiereto.  With  oxygen  a 
different  effect  is  observed,  when  ihocks  from  a  powerfhlly 
charged  induction  apparatus  aro  passed  through  a  tube  contain- 
ing this  rarefied  gaa.  If  the  passage  ol  the  electricity  be 
suddenly  arrested;  the  tube  appears  illiuuinated  with  a  yellow 
tint,  which  continues  some  seconds  after  the  interruption,  and 
goes  on  decreasing,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  hiws  which 
as  yet  I  have  been  UQabte  to  determine.  To  make  the  effect 
more  maniftst^  the  electridty  wssed  through  the  gaA  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  tennon.  It  is  also  preferable  to  interpose  a 
oondenser  in  the  current,  and  to  cause  sparks  to  pass  at  iutervala 
in  the  air,  between  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  induction 
iqjparatus  and  one  of  the  pktinum.  wires  which  pass  into  the 
tube.  A  simple  dischai^  from  an  electric  battray  of  several 
jars  produces  the  same  effect.  In  order  to  observe  the  persistent 
limmout;,  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  ^e  dark,  and  to  keep  the 
mes  dosed  during  the  discharge,  in  order  that  the  retina  bis  not 
tuBboted  at  the  instant  of  tihe  passage.  It  is  neoessary  that  the 
portion  of  the  tube  in  which  the  disoha^  takes  place  should 
be  at  least  sixorughttecheB  lanjf.  The  particular  effect  which 
IlumiQ^tes  the  tubig  ftccura  with  tiie  partidea  of  hydrogen 


themselves,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  tube. 
For,  in  using  vessels  of  the  capacity  of  about  fifteen  cubic 
inches,  the  entire  body  of  gas  becomes  opalescent.  In  length- 
ening the  tubes  beyond  the  platinum  wires,  it  is  also  found  that 
the  rarefied  oxygen  outside  the  part  which  immediately  receives 
the  discharge  also  emits  light.  On  the  other  hand,  this  opales- 
cence of  the  gas  shows,  that  the  effect  does  not  result  from 
electric  discharges  caused  by  the  electrisation  of  the  glass,  and 
which  would  pass  through  the  illuminated  portion  after  the 
cessation  of  the  inductive  discharge,  which  effect  may  also  be 
produced  by  rubbing  the  exterior  of  the  tube.  When  a  tube 
IS  under  the  action  of  a  luminous  persistence,  at  the  moment 
when  the  electricity  is  passing,  a  yellow  tint  appears,  illuminat- 
ing the  body  of  ^  in  Uie  tube,  and  that  independently  of  the 
various  tints  ezhiluted  by  the  electric  sparics  produced  hj  the 
mixture  of  gases.  When  this  yellow  tint  disappears,  the  eflbct 
of  persistenc»  ceaaes  t«  be  observed.  It  is  eves  po^ble  that 
some  gases,  mingled  with  oxraen,  inorease  the  duration  of  the 
persistence  ;  for  tubes  prepared  under  apparently  similar  oon- 
ditions  have  exhibited  different  effects  of  intensity  and  duration. 
If  the  experiment  is  made  with  a  tube  containing  a  small 
miantity  of  rarefied  oxygen,  a  certain  time  after  the  passage  of 
dedaricity,  the  effect  of  persistence  ceases  to  be  appreciable. 
This  resmt  would  seem  to  show,  that  the  particular  property 
nov  under  consideratirai  disappears  at  the  end  of  a  o^lun 
time  in  tiie  gas.  Whether  it  be  connected  with  the  formation 
of  azone,  which,  under  ascertiuned  nonditiona,  cannot  go  beyond- 
a  certain  limit,  is  what  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  has  sometimes  presented  an  appeanmoe 
simUar  to  that  of  tiie  oxygen;  but,  the  effect  not  being  always 
produced,  I  have  thought  tiiat  it  was  caused,  perhaps,  by  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  ga^  and  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  in 
the  same  manner  as  rarefied  air  in  presence  of  phosphorus.  I 
am,  however,  still  pursuing  these  researches,  uidliope  to  be  aide 
to  ascertain  whether,  by  the  aid  of  a  similar  metno^  as  that 
used  by  me  in  the  phosphoroscope,  other  gases  and  vapours, 
besides  oxygen,  may  not  produce  effects  of  luminous  persistence, 
of  shorter  duration  than  that  observed  with  the  latter.  The 
phenomenon  exhilnted  by  the  oxygen,  and,  perlmps,  in  different 
degrees  by  other  gasea,  depends  probably  upon  a  particular 
action  produced  by  electricity;  iW  the  aofav  light,  and  the 
electrio^^t  itself,  do  not  exhitHt  any  phospfaOTescenoe  of  this 
kind.  Whetiier  or  not  this  is  the  result  of  the  vibrations  pro- 
duced in  the  particles  of  gas,  or  of  a  particular  state  of  infini- 
tesimal electrical  tension,  continuing  for  some  instants,  or  from 
some  other  physical  or  chemical  cause,  is  what  I  have  stiU  to 
discover." — Cosmos. 

ScKNEHY  OF  THB  MopN. — BjT  meous  of  the  telescope, 
mountain  p«Ab  are  distinguished  in  the  ash-grey  light  of  tne 
laiger  vpws,  and  isolated  brightly  shiniug  points  of  the  moon, 
even  when  the  disc  is  alr^y  more  than  half  illuminated. 
Lunbert  and  Schroter  have  shown,  that  the  extremely  variable 
intensity  of  the  ash-grey  light  of  the  moon  defends  upon  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  reflection  of  the  sunlight  which  falls 
upon  the  earth,  according  as  it  is  reflected  flrom  continuous 
continential  masses,  fbll  of  sandy  deserts,  grassy  steppes, 
tropical  forests,  and  barren  rocky  ground,  or  ftom  large  ooean 
surfoces.  Lambert  made  the  renarkable  observation  (14th  of 
February,  1774)  of  a  change  of  the  ash-coloored  moonlight  into 
an  olive-green  colour,  bordering  upon  yellow.  "  The  moou, 
which  then  stood  verticdly  over  the  Atlantic  ooean,  received 
upon  its  right  side  the  green  terrestrial  light  which  is  reflected 
towards  her,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  by  the  forest  districts  of 
South  America."  Plutarch  says,  distinctly,  in  his  remarkable 
work  "  On  the  Face  in  the  Moon,"  that  we  may  suppose  the 
spots  to  be  partiy  deep  chasms  and  valleys,  partly  mountuu 
pedm,  which  cast  Iohd^  soadow^  like  Mount  Athoe,  whoae  shadow 
readies  Lemnos.  The  spots  cover  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
disc.  In  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances in  the  position  of  the  moon,  some  of  the  spots  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  as  the  edge  of  the  Apennines,  the  dark, 
elevated  plain,  Grimaldus,  the  enclosed  Mare  Crisium  and 
Tycho,  crowded  round  with  numerous  mountun  ridges  and 
craters.  Professor  Orgelander  remarks,  that  a  map  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  taken  with  the  Ifoy  of  Bengal  in  the 
centes,  would  bear  a  striking  reMUibbuice  to  tiw  laoe  ctf  ttio 
moon  presented  to  us.  Tha  dark  portiona  of  the  moon  he 
oto^den  to  be  oontinmtial  eterations,  as  shown  tvy  measuring 
tiha  anrage  height  of  nouvtaiw  above  thoiAtflumd^  B^t 
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portions  of  the  moon.  The  surface  of  the  moon  can  be  as 
distinctly  seen  hj  a  good  telescope,  magnifying  1,000  times,  as 
it  would  be  if  not  more  than  260  miles  distant. — Gtriotitiet  of 
•Seieimf  jrbvember,  1658. 


FOBTABLE  DABK  TENT. 

'  Sib, — AJIow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  exceUent 
paper,  to  describe  a  photographic  tent,  which  I  can  confi- 
dentljjT  recommend  (from  experience,  having  tried  sereoral), 
as  bemgtbe  mo<fc()nt'entm(tmthasbeenhitlu[rto invented'— 


ab,  ac,  de,  and  dft  Fig.  1,  are  four  poles,  5  feet  long,  of 
f-inch  seasoned  pine,  hinged  at  a  and  d,  and  having  steel 
Bfokes  at  c,  e,  h,  and /.  Through  holes  at  a  and  d  is  passed  a 
strong  cord,  which  has  two  knots,  at  34  inches  apart,  within 
the  pointB  a  and  thus  kee(dng  the  whole  taut  and  firm 
whoi  the  ends  are  secnred  by  means  of  tent  p^s,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  covering  connstB  of  eqiuu  length  of  the 
thickest  black  twill  lining  and  yellow  elued  calico,  of  a 
yard  wide,  four  yards  of  which  are  tacked  on  to  tcxm  the 
two  sides,  leaving,  of  course,  nearly  12  inches  oTor  at  the 
bottom,  to  rest  on  the  ground,  fbr  the  better  exclunon  of 
white  light.  To  cover  one  end,  two  yards  are  to  be  tacked 
from  g  to  t,  Fig.  2,  leaving  a  siniilar  overplus  at  t;  this  piece 
is  also  tacked  along  gj\  the  overplus,  g  r  j,  bong  cut  off, 
reversed,  and  stitched  on  to  j  i,  and  tacked  at  j  J,  which 
completes  one  end.  The  other  is  covered  in  a  similar 
manner,  except  that  it  is  doable,  and  each  piece  is  tacked 
only  on  one  side,  Uiua  lapping  over  each  other  and  forming 
the  entrance.  The  window  is  in  the  side,  and  may  be  of 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico,  size  18  inchea  by 
12.  When  erect,  the  tuit  covers  fi^een  square  feet  of 
ground,  which  is  ample  Cfpaoe  for  the  manipulation  of  any 
TeasoDsble  sized  [date.  It  can  be  "  ptched  "  or  t^en'down 
in  the  space  of  two  minnieB,  and  is  proof  asainBt  wind,  or 
ev«n  a  stower  <a  rain.  To  pack  it^  the  cndTim  folded  in 
first,  closing  the  hinges ;  then,  by  doubling  it  up,  the  four 
poles  are  brought  into  contact,  on  which  Uie  whole  may  be 
rolled,  Uie  com  serving  to  secure  it,  or  it  may  be  slipped  into 
a  tabular  case  of  oil  cloth  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  The 
tent  takes  ten  yards  of  each  material,  and  the  whcde  costs 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  shillingB.  R.  P.  H.  K. 


PROTBCnON  OF  0IA88  BATHS. — lUPBOVED  DIPPEB. 

Sib,— One  of  yoor  ccorespoidflDits,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "  NEWBf"  mentions  an  accident,  which  resulted  in  the 
dastmctum  isS.  a  valuable  glass  bath.  Midiaps  of  this  kind, 
arising  from  the  glan  plate  slipping  from  the  hold»  and 
cracking  the  bottom  of  the  bath  are,  as  I  have  found  to  my 
own  cost,  by  no  means  uncommon.  Bat  the  remedy  is 
ample ;  and  consiste,  either  in  covering  the  bottom  of  the 
bath  with  a  strip  of  pure  gutta  percha,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick ;  or,  with  a  stratum  of  findty  broken  glass,  over 
which  is  fitted  a  piece  of  plate  glass  to  prevent  the  disturb- 
ance of  any  sediment  by  the  dipper  when  the  bath  is  in  use ; 
w,  nmilar  security  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
clean  picked  shel-lac  in  alooh(d,  to  the  consistence  of  vaniish, 
and  distributing  it  equally  over  the  bottom  of  the  bath  to 


the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  By  snpknring  bnken 
gUus,  all  chance  of  contamination  from  organic  matter  is 
removed,  asid  this  is  the  method  I  prefer. 

Your  notice  of  Mr.  Lake  Price's  silver  wire  dipper  is  vaht* 
able,  as  this  dipper  affords  ample  {urotection  against  thatlippitig 
oftheplate;  mit  I  &ncy  tfaacwireof  theabeolutelyrequired 
purity  is  T&ey  difficult  to  be  obtained;  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  both  plate  and  holder,  in  the  experiments  of 
"  bungkn  "  (and  old  hands  often  bungle  in  harried  manipu- 
lation), make  far  too  precipitate  a  retreat  to  the  bottom  of 
the  argentine  solution  to  be  unattended  with  danger  to  the 
batii.  In  all  cases,  thttefine,  I  should  advise  the  adi^tiat 
of  ose  of  the'precautioDB  I  have  mggerted. 


ThoM  flsuw  RprcMnt  the  bottom  or  mr  dipper. 

The  glan  dippers  which  I  employ,  are  made  as  follows  — 
The  stiip  of  glass,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  holder,  ii 
cemented  thereto  with  manne-glue  in  the  usual  manna-; 
but,  before  attaching  it,  I  grind  off  the  inner  top  edge,  or  the 
side  which  is  attached  to  the  holda-,  on  the  fiat  sde  of  & 
common  grinding  stone ;  and,  having  done  tlus,  I  place  the 
ground  edge  wbcally  on  the  convex  side  of  the  stone,  and 
hollow  out tmi  to  within  ^ths  of  an  inch  of  the  whole 
lenffth  on  each  flidfi.  The  glass  plate,  however  unevenly  cut, 
will  thus  rest  aninst  the  fiioe  of  the  dipper  on  two  projeeH»g 
points  at  the  bottom,  and  obrioody  aoquie  additiood 
wsnrity-  W.  L. 

PBEPABATIOS  OF  SACCHABO-SULPHATE  OF  IBOX. 

StB,— Inre^yto  your  Irtter,  I  send  you  thefolbwing 
extract  f^  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  for  December 
let,  1867:^ 

ProtosiUphate  of  Iron  wiA  Sugtur.—"  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prevoittAe  oxidation  (tf  sulphate  of  iron;  nevertiie- 
leas,  in  chemical  research,  and  ibr  use  in  phannaCT,  it » 
importent  to  have  a  pure  protoaulphate  of  iron.  According 
to  M.  E.  Latour,  the  admtion  of  sugar  fvwerra  the  nh 
from  alteration.  M.  Latour  has  diown,  moreover,  fiom 
careful  analysis,  t^at  the  salt  crystaUises  with  sugar  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  of  a  definite  ccanposition.  It  is  {se- 
pared  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

"  200  parts  of  pure  protosulphate  of  iron  are  dincdredin 
100  parte  of  boiling  distilled  wat^;  60  parts  of  ciystalliaed 
sugar  (sugar  candy)  are  also  disaolved  in  30  parte  of  boiling 
distilled  water.  On  mixing  the  liquors,  and  rapidly  filtaing, 
crystals  are  deposited  between  95"  and  100*>  Fahrenheit. 
These  crystals,  collected  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting 
I»per,  shoukl  be  {veserved  in  a  dry  bottie.  By  ooncratn- 
tion,  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt  may  be  obtained.  The 
dystalBare  obuque,  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  compositu»— 

Protomlphate  of  iron    54'fi7 

W»tar   32-6 

  -   lS-98 

100-00" 

I  procured  some  simply  fbr  medicinal  purpoeee ;  bat,  apoa 
seciine  it,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  it  wooUbe 
an  admirable  photographic  agent,  and  so  it  has  proved  in 
my  hands.  It  is  optitmal  to  increase  or  <iiwiii^wh  tiie 
qnanti^  of  the  salt  to  eaxsh  fltdd 
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ra.,  in  an^  of  the  ordinary  negatiye  and  poeitiTe  formalse ; 
but,  I  think,  as  the  saccharo-Bolphate  prodaces  a  very 
uniform  and  dense  redaction  on  the  plate,  a  smaller  qnantit^ 
is  required  than  when  the  common  sulphate  is  used,  and  this 
remark  applies  more  especially  to  positives.  I  have  been 
trying  the  effects  of  reining  tiie  organic  acid  in  the 
dOTeloper  hy  a  mineral  one,  but  at  present  cannot  say  mnch 
as  to  the  result.  Nereithdess,  I  Mlieve  sulphuric  acid,  in 
proper  quantitiaB,  may  be  substitutod  for  acetic  acid. 
NoHt  terrons.  Hugh  Kobert  Rump. 


COMPARATIVE  EXrEBIUEl«T8  ON  DRY  FUOCBSBES. 

SiRf — ^Toor  correspondent  "  W.  L.,"  in  his  reply  to  my 
remarks  on  dry  proocaws,  commeDoes  vith  a  good  idea, 
namely,  a  fiuthfol  report  of  a  committee  of  prMtical  and 
unpr^odiced  photographers  on  the  comparabre  m^to  of 
the  various  dry  processes,  I  myself  liare  no  olijection  to 
beoMne  a  member  of  such  committee.  It  is  not  my  intention 
here  to  reply  fully  to  your  correspondeDt ;  I  am  about  to 
write  &  paper,  giving  fdll  particulams  of  the  ej^eriments  I 
have  be^  engaged  in  with  the  three  processes  m  question, 
illustrated  by  prints  from  neratives  taken-  at  the  same  time 
and  of  the  same  satgecta  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  TaQpenot,  and 
Fothei^U.  Just  allow  me,  howevo',  to  inform  "  W.  L."  that 
he  is  quite  mistaken,  when  he  assumes  that  I  used  the  same 
coUodion^  and  did  not  excite  Fothergill's  plates  in  the  acidu- 
lated bath.  That  would  be  one  way,  certainly,  of  making 
comparative  experiments,  but  not  the  one  adopted  by  myself 
If  your  correspondent  had  paid  attention  to  the  first  portion 
of  my  letter  to  you,  he  would  hare  discovered  that  I  must 
have  been  particular,  inasmuch  as  I  had  plates  prepared 
by  an  eminent  firm  in  London  sent  down,  |«qnred  by 
l£em  after  Fothei^^i  and  Dr.  Hill  NcnrU's  {dans  in  plates 
extinnety  well  prqiared,  especially  jud^^g  mnn  the  results 
of  the  latter. 

AHow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reply  to ' '  Photos  " 
reflecting  his  failnree  in  Tanpenot's  process.  He  does  not 
accurately  describe  the  cracks.  I  would  ask,  did  he  fix  with 
Ajpo.  or  cyanide  f  If  with  the  former,  possibly  he  had  it 
[nepared  too  strong.  If  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
canse,  did  he  omit  the  su^  solution  in  the  albumen,  and 
afterwards  bake  his  plates  in  too  hot  a  place  ?  a  warm  oven 
is  better  than  a  hot  one  for  the  purpose.  As  to  blisters  in 
the  Koceas,  if  your  correspondent  will  only  adhere  strictly  to 
the  following  suuple  instructions  he  will  not  encoanter  blis- 
ters. Slightly  warm  the  plate  before  coating  with  collodion ; 
allow  it  to  set  weU;  always  work  in  a  dry  and  warm  room, 
kitchen,  if  you  like ;  before  beating  up  the  albumen,  put  a 
Int  of  lump  sugar,  an  ordinary  btmp^  into  it :  and  if  be  has 
Uiaters  after  attending  to  this,  it  will  puzzle  me  to  know 
the  came.  I  never  meet  with  such  a  tluiu  ;  in  my  operations. 
Hoe  ooUodio-albomen  process  takes  a  litua  more  time  than 
most  otiwrs,  bnt  the  results  are  worth  the  trouble ;  a  more 
mre  and  eertdn  process  there  is  not,  not  even  excepting  the 
mt  |*oeesB  ttsdT  Fothei^[iU^i  process,  as  I  stated  braore, 
is  a  very  good  one,  but  not  so  certain  as  Uupenbt's,  and  I 
contend,  not  so  quick.  I  never  expoee  longer  with  sunshine 
than  frcnn  45  to  60  seconds  with  4  in.  focus,  -^^  stop ;  and  I 
don't  think  '*  W.  L."  can  work  quicker  ^than  this.  As  to 
trouble  and  time  in  preparing,  I  can  with  ease  prepare  one  doz. 
stereo,  plates  in  one  hour.  John  Drafftx. 

COLLODION  PICTURES  DISSOLVED  BY  THE  TARNISH. 

Sra, — Your  correspondent  "H.  L(M.R.C.S.),**whocom- 
plains  of  the  ^Usiqtpeaisnoe  of  his  pictures  on  the  application 
of  ^e  vanuahf  wiU  find  a  famj&  (and,  as  .1  believe,  the 
onljO  cure  for  the  annoyance,  in  the  addition  of  a  little 
soluble  cotton  to  the  collodion  employed. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  much  trouble  from  this  cause,  and 
tried  many  varnishes ;  and  I  found  that  pictures  taken  upon 
this  thin  ocdlodioDS  som^imea  need,  are  always  readily 
diMdved     qnrtt  vanuBbcB,  and  that  for  Boeh  purt^^ 


other  protection  must  be  used,  as  the  turpentine  or  chloro- 
form vamitihea.  I  never  now  use  strange  oollodion  without 
trying  on  a  spoiled  or  otherwise  valueless  picture  its  vamish- 
b^iring  properties. 

It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  a  streak  or  cut  ia  formed 
at  the  edge  of  the  pool  of  varnish  first  poured  on ;  this  in- 
dicates that  the  film  is  but  just  etxong  enough  to  bear  the 
solvent  action  of  the  varnish,  and  it  is  advisable  in  this  case 
to  heat  the  plate  as  little  as  possible  before  varnishing,  and 
to  keep  it  snghtly  in  motion  during  the  procen,  to  prsvont 
the  formation  of  a  stationary  line  of  Tamish. 

C.  P.  W. 

THE  BTEREOSCOPE. 

SiR,~May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  r^ptfding 
iSi.  J.  W.  l<airB  pnn  of  looking  at  stereograms  through  a 
single  aperture  (vol.  ii,  p.  71). 

1st.  The  stereograms  must  be  mounted  "wi&  the  piotares 
reversed,"  i.e.,  the  ri^t  hand  picture  on  the  leftnde;  anda 
idide  so  mounted  wDl  be  pseudoscq^c  when  viewed  in  a 
stereoBcc^. 

2nd.  The  eyes  being  crossed  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
inches  is,  to  say  the  l^st,  disagreeable. 

3rd.  ^e  image  is  virtually  lormed  in  the  ap^nre,  where 
the  rays  cross,  and  therefore  appears  small;  and  if  the 
slide  be  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  will  be  pseudoscopc. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  slide  be  viewed  through  two  apw- 
tures,  each  eye  looks  at  its  proper  picture,  and  me  oyes  bong 
focussed  (so  to  speak)  for  the  distance  ot  the  slide,  the  image 
ajmears  to  be  of  its  natural  size. 

By  "image"  I  mean  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by 
the  blending  of  Uie  two  pictures. 

The  chief  use  of  the  hox  which  I  proposed  is  to  keep  all 
light  from  the  eyes,  which  is  aot^required  to  see  the  uicU ; 
and  the  dia^uagm  prevents  the  ext^mJ  false  images  fixmi 
being  seen,  but  a  skde  can,  after  a  little  practice,  be  seen 
stereoBCf^aoally  without  any  apparatus,  as  1  ]^oposed  in  my 
first  letter. 

Can  any  of  your  readen  e^qplain  the  fact,  l^t  if  a  slide  be 
inverted  in  a  siereoscf^  the  effect  is  stall  stonoscoiao,  not 
pswdoKxqiic,  although  each  eye  is  locJcing  at  its  wrong 
picture?   X.P.  R. 

DBVELOPIKO  SINK. 

Sir, — Always  thankful  for  the  many  kind  and  valuable 
hints  BO  often  thrown  out  by  you  in  your  jcramaL.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  if  any  of  youi*  readers  can  nimi^  me 
with  a  good  plan  for  a  aevdomng  and  washing  nnk,  at  the 
same  time  saving  the  silver,  which  becomes  ratner  a  serious 
consideration  aner  a  time,  when  natives  are  made.  I  have 
lately  made  a  new  dark  room,  similar  to  that  recommended  by 
Lake  Price,  but  I  wish  to  make  one  answer  the  purpose  m 
the  two  mentioned  in  that  gentleman's  book.  If  any  (tf 
yonr  correspondents  can  kindly  suggest  anything  to  forwiurd 
me  in  thiS}  I  shall  be  greatiy  obliged.  G.  W. 


THE  rOTHEROIIX  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Iwasg^toseetiwremarkB  by  "  W.  L.**  upon  the 
whdfisrie  oondeinnation of  the beantiftd  "FotheniU process** 
contained  in  yonr  fiwnm  nomber  by  Mr.  Draffin.  Allow 
me  to  add  my  testimony,  to  that  of  "  W.  L."  ud  o&sr  al 
your  correspondents,  as  to  tin  sncceasfal  results  to  be  obtained 
from  it,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  manij^olatitm.  I 
have  found  much  more  uniform  results  from  this  than  from 
any  other  dry  ^rooess  which  I  have  tried,  and  certainly  in 
keeping  qualities  it  is  &r  superior.  I  enclose  you  a  print 
fpom  a  i^te  which  was  exposed  early  in  the  present  month, 
having  been  prepared  in  October  last,  nearly  six  months. 
The  exposure  was  13  minutes,  before  8  o'clock,  a.m.,  jth 
Btoa,  focus  18  inches. 

Bdng  verr  doubtfid  as  to  its  success,  1  was  not  sufficientiy 
careftil  in  devdo^nQBt,  hawe  the  stains  ^ou  see  in  jthe 
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corner  •  bnt  for  amonnt  of  half-tonee  and  beauty  of  detail, 
I  do  not  tltink  it  ooold  be  nirpaflBed  by  any  other  jproceos. 
The  print  is  toned  with  BCr.  H&rdwich's  aluUne  goM  batih, 
whicn  I  have  found  very  satisfactory.  J.  C. 

[CfOHBidaing  the  lenffch  of  time  the  plate  was  kept  mm- 
tive,  the  Bpeoimen  priia  forwarded  by  our  comqpoiident  is 
one  ot  the  MSt  we  nave  ever  Been.— Ed.] 


CLBANXNO  bAGUSKKEOTTPSS. 

Sut, — ^For  the  information  of  your  correspondent "  Zingib," 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  71,  as  to  the  beet  method  of  cleaning  daguerreo- 
types &om  dust,  I  send  the  following  directions Let  him 
take  the  plate  out  of  its  case'  and  blow  the  dust  off,  by  means 
of  an  elastic  bottle ;  if  some  still  remain  on,  wash  the  picture 
in  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  aa  follows  :-~Take  hold  of  the 
silver  plate  by  one  of  its  comers  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  cover 
the  plate  with  distilled  water,  and  apply  a  lighted  spdrit 
lamp  to  the  under  surface,  gradually  wanning  it,  and  then 
slanting  the  plate  a  little  so  that  the  water  may  run  off  by 
one  of  the  comers,  follow  the  receding  water  with  the  lamp, 
and  at  the  same  time  blow  the  water  steadily  with  the 
mouth ;  in  an  instant  or  two  the  plate  will  be  dry  and 
bright ;  be  camfnl  in  drying  not  to  beat  it  too  much,  or  the 
silTer  win  exfoliate.  In  caae  of  an  oxide  being  formed  on 
the  anrface  of  the  i^te,  dip  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potaasium  untif  it  is  doired,  wash  oarefiilly,  and  finish  as 
aboire.  J.  I.  Maoism. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOK  A  OLASS  ROOM. 

SiE, — ^Your  correspondent  Mr.  Doubleday  has  been  kind 
enough  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  a  calico  vazed  tent  for 
a  glam  honse,  but  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  wax  would  melt 
under  a  hot  sun,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tent  would  be  any- 
tidng  but  watearrooof.  But,  as  experience  is  always  better 
than  theory,  willMr.  DouMedaT  kinilly  state  whether  my  sup- 
poBitumislikely  tobe Mwrect?  lam  anzums  to  ascertsui 
ibis  before  incnning  the  etpraiae  of  constructing  a  tent  that 
may  not  answer  the  purpose.  Posobly  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  suggest  a  better  preparation  than  wax  ?  I 
have  tlu)ught  of  resin  and  turpentine,  but  the  colour,  I 
suppose,  would  be  objectionable  ?  A  good  cheap  tent  of  tiiis 
deacription  for  amateur  photographen  ii  a  great  desideratum 
in  the  neigtibouiiiood  of  London.  Bata. 


Cmsm  FOR  GtAas.— j1  CorretponJaO,  F.  0.  T.,  ha»  favoured  tu 
with  the  following  cement,  which  he  has  found  to  be  excellent  for 
Joining  broken  glass  baths.  Mix  together  id  a  mortar  two  parts  of 
albanuD  and  one  of  white  chosoe,  and  add  lime  uatil  it  it  of  a  proper 
conaUtencY :  then  K^^y  it  to  the  eorfaeOa  to  be  joined,  snd  press  in 
contact  When  the  cement  is  dry,  fill  the  veasel  with  vinsnr, 
which  will  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  render  the  caourong 
perfect. 

Dark  Staiiis  ok  Postfivk  pRum. — Lorimw.  The  cause  of  the 
Btain§  like  zrease  which  appear  on  your  positive  prints  when 
mounted,  is  the  soaking  tbroogh  of  the  gum  arabic  The  washing  to 
wUch  the  prints  have  previoualy  been  subjected  has  aoaked  away 
the  size  in  places,  and  when  the  back  of  the  print  is  coated  with  gam 
arable  it  soaJu  through  in  these  places,  and  spears  as  a  dark, 
greasy-looking  stain  on  the  face.  As  a  remedy,  mount  your  prints 
with  good  starch  paste. 

Le\'kluno  a  Camera.— The  best  plan  will  be  to  take 
a  small  circular  spirit  level  with  voo.  In  default  of  this,  you  will 
find  a  sns^sstiott,  which  was  made 'by  Mr.  WHklnson  in  the  pages  of 
a  contemporary  some  years  ago,  extremely  nsef  uL  He  nagveateA 
fastening  a  leaden  bullet  to  each  end  of  a  silken  thread,  about  a 
yard  long,  and  then  having  drawn  a  perpendicular  line  on  each  side 
of  the  camera,  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  place  the  thread  over 
so  that  each  end  hangs  down  along  these  lines.  If  the  thread  does 
not  tmcb  the  lines  au  tiie  war  down  each  aide,  one  or  other  Iw  must 
be  adjusted  until  the  thread  lies  close  to  it  alonglts  whole  Kngth, 
and  tlw  camera  will  be  parfeethr  leveL  Jb.yf.  farther  sumesta 
that  If  knots  ba  made  In  the  suk  md  one  foot  i^art,  it  wo^  do 
occasionally  for  measuring  purposes. 


TO  00EBBSP0NDHNT8. 
t3f  Bone  oomplalnta  Aa*Int  been  mada  by  onr  robittlb—  at  to  Ummo- 
reoilps *f  tlie  "PBonMRAnio  Ifswa,"  tM  pabUdMn  b«c  rapesdtafir  it 
notUy  that  every  caio  Is  taken  on  ^uta  part  to  iBSOfe  poMttisl  aad  aoiiMt 
dltpatdL  AU  flomplaints  sbonld,  thmbn,  be  mads  to  tba  PoM  (net 
aotbtKlUes. 

H.  B.— Any  eminent  proftadoaal  pbotographcr  would,  we  iboiM  tUnk, 

undertake  to  give  you  a  Mr  ocdnkm  on  your  lans  for  a  fair  ""■—'iilhii. 
F.  L.  0.  8.— Wrthlnk  SOL 

P.  &— Tonr  developer  is  comet  The  faok  Is  either  In  the  eoDodioD  ut 
beliic  addled  to  taUnf  poaitlvM,  or  In  the  bath  beiiig  too  add.  PvdiBr 
neutralise  tbs  bath  first;  and  IT  that  doss  not  ronody  the  avll,  dusfc tht 
coUodloa  If  oar  correspondent  takes  no  more  notice  of  the  InAinulkB 
contalnad  In  the  body  of  the  "Naws  "  than  he  does  of  Uu  proper  WDih 
of  the  Editor,  we  are  not  atuprised  at  his  want  of  snccesi. 

C.  Kkkp. — 1.  YoQ  abonld  have  carefully  eta  died  our  flrtt  volume,  and  joa 
would  hare  fonnd  many  of  your  dU&cnltles  explained  and  removed.  1.  It 
would  be  impoatible  for  us  tojrive  any  Idea  of  the  valae  of  the  eeoond^aol 

Siparatu  yon  deacrfbe.   S.  PurchsM  yoar  chemicals  r«idy-|martd  lir 
e  preaent.  4.  English  lenses  are  orataldered  the  beat.   S.  Bee  v«i  IL  p.  t. 
C.  WiuiAJca.--We  frequently  use  pyrogalllc  acid  after  It  has  bacMne  qniu 

brown,  but  caauot  advise  Ita  employment  for  very  delicate  work. 
Tyko.— It  has  been  diteovtrtd  three  separate  times  to  our  certain  knowMge. 
T.  CLua.— Cannot  our  correspondent  commnnloate  to  ns  the  psniMlv 
information  lu  writing  which  he  so  kindly  offera  to  give  ns.  Onr  time  ii  m 
fkilly  occupied,  that  we  cannot  at  preaent  appoint  a  time  for  an  bnerrlew. 
J.  H.— If  onr  correspondent  will  tell  us  the  particular  poblla  lo  the  dsgaennK 
type  prooeaa  npon  which  be  desires  Information,  we  wUl  endeannr  to  atdil 
him;  but  to  answer  such  a  very  general  request  ashebu  nowflmnrdtd, 
would  require  us  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject. 
Cattjur  a  N.  8.,  India.— We  are  much  obliged  tbr  oar  oomKmtdst'i 
beautiful  views  of  India;  and  have  posted  to  him.  In  return,  eight  tteree- 
grams  of  Ei^giiiti  soeneo*.  ^ct,  however,  all  from  onr  own  negadvas,  si 
we,  unfortonatety,  have  no  duplicates,  bat  a  selection. 
J.  J.  Jons.  -We  can  only  advise  yoo  to  advertise  in  our  eolumni;  sod  we 

have  no  doubt  yon  will  meet  with  an  answer  such  as  yon  wish  for. 
W.  G.  Jacxsox. — A  good  lens,  bright  Uiiit,  and  chemicals  in  peiftct  ontar, 

are  all  that  are  necessary  for  taking  lastsntaneons  plcturea. 
T.  N.  8.— 1.  Tour  former  letter  was  answered  by  post  within  a  day  w  tm  of 
Ita  being  received.  1.  Ton  ar6  quite  correct  In  addnlatlng  your  bath  wUb 
acetic  add.  In  aplte  of  what  your  IHeod  aaya.  OnW  Jut  sufficient  ihoBll 
be  put  hi  to  give  It  an  acid  reaction;  aodaitha  dUuta  or  gladsl  ■sfbi 
used,  if  pure,  In  quantities  pnpwtlonata  to  their  strength.  Many  tbssb 
for  your  stereogram. 
T.  H.-J.  C.— Received. 

A.  0.->An  agate  burnisher  can  be  procured  at  an  artist's  colour  mans&rtmw. 
Consult  our  sdvertlslog  columns. 

AansAit  AxATxnx.— 1.  The  process  Is  not  a  very  good  one;  wegavaabMbr 
formula  at  voL  1.  p.  IDS.  Ton  should  use  Prank  photograpbie  Minr,  eat 
fnoNiA,  for  this  purpose.  The  cause  of  the  white  spots  Is,  Insoffldent  dhw 
In  the  exdthig  bain.  'L  Noi  the  waxed  pwer  jvoeesa  Is  best  suited  fir 
forelgB  p^MT.  8.  The  atop  shoaU  be  as  flv  crom  tba  lens  ss  tan  be,  te  m 
not  to  give  dark  comers  In  the  picture 

Psasiasxr.— L  Use  n  twtai-lens  camera,  f.  Measure  the  distann  et  tkt 
lenses  apart  ftnm  omfre  to  oaitrt. 

R.  W.  F.— 1.  Tour  (dcture  Is  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  sn  amateur's  JM  v» 
ductlon;  but  by  no  means  as  good  as  yonvrOl  soon  get  if  yon  paMvink 
9.  It  wmdd  be  Improved  by  bemg  slightly  deeper  printed.  1  Hot  ssOd. 
ently  toned.  4.  See  the  psaitive  printing  process  of  our  oorrespoodssta 
in  a  recent  nnmber.  Tour  print  Is  not  snffidently  washed;  weesaslneK 
see  it  fhding  before  our  eyes. 

J.  LccK.— No  practical  and  csrtatn  pfooeas  fass  yet  been  broo^  ost. 
wbsrsby  a  collodion  plate  can  be  kept  with  lu  seuitlvcsieas  unlnvslrsd  te 
two  or  throe  hours,  and  at  the  end  (tf  thai  time  give  results  eqosl  u  a 
ordinary  wet  plate.  Try  »ome  good  dry  process. 

A  HiTOB  Somwaxia.— Too  bsd  better  wiUa  to  the  firm  aad  sak  Mm  ss 
aaplaintlont  we  cannot  intertou 

A  Phoxoobaphic  Tnto^l  and  S.  From  your  account  of  the  ^eet,  we  ikMld 
think  that  the  aUvw  both  was  not  Btmng  snon^  StreofllMi  It,  ssdaU 
a  Utile  awn  gold  to  Ue  toning  bath.  9^  New  ^ggs  give  the  most  billltat 
whites;  stale  albumen  has  a  tendau^  to  torn  the  white*  of  the 
yellow. 

Novni  Unx^Transparondea  for  the  ma^  laatera  am  printed  toai  BMb- 

tiTes  on  a  dir  plate,  and  devebped  In  the  ordinary  maanar.  They  tM 

ajqwar  as  pontlvea  when  hxAed  thronriL 
Bxakuna—l.  Sas  Mtn  In  this  nnrnW.  9.  Only  weQ  wMhsd.  a  n* 

silver  bath  should  be  about  three  tbms  sa  strong  aa  the  aalttngbstklathi 

positive  printing  pfocass. 

B.  Qoaai.— Try  tos  alabastrine  process,  as  givoi  In  our  first  volume. 
A.B.  B.— ^o^anwni  glTcdtow^aoollodhHi  positive  equal  In  brllllsMyta 

the  one  which  yon  have  anoloaed,  aad  wbkh  nas  been  pdlsbod  with  wsA 
leather. 

Onuamlcntlons  dedUaed  irith  flunks:— F.  A.  B.-A  ICaebsnkh— ItaOM 
(We  have  already  published  the  same  plan}.— Isa.  B  Caipsr.— Btsrsa— 

saSj  B. 

The  Inmnnatlon  required  by  the  fbUowhig  corTeepoodaats  Is  aUMr  *eob  M 
we  are  unable  u  gtve^  or  It  has  appeared  la  recent  numbers  ef  the 

"Photooeapkio  Naws:"— Letter  B.— Quodat.— A.  K.— ^rpo.-A  ftr- 
plexed  Novice.— London.— M.  C.  H.— Jsgo.— "Tre  Pol  ana  iSi."— A  fhn- 
togr^iher.- Uncte  Tom.— F.  Cosehlng.- Electricity.— G.  B.  a-0.  T.  U. 
A.  B.  C.— Lime. 

IH  Trrs:- T.  F.-U.  P.  M. -Alfred  Keene.-W.  A.  Toung.- E.  &— J.  B.- 

H.  8. 1.— A  Kerry  Man.— Viator.— Evargrah.— Camera.— O.  W.  C— 0.  A. 

Allquls.— T.  Millard.— N.  T.  A.— W.  W.  Uughas. 
Dp  a  Beading  Cover  has  been  prepared  for  preserving  the  numbers  until 

Itouiid,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publlsbers,  price  Ss. :  post  tnt.  3s.  3d. 
SnbacaltMns  can  have  the  numbers  of  the  first  volume  strongly  bound  in 

doth,  Isttored,  for  2a,  If  suit  to  the  office ;  or.  If  accompanied  by  a  doth 

case,  the  charge  for  Unding  will  be  6d. 

%«  AO  edHorislooonnnnieatlDnsshonld  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Caoomesr* 
of  Misin.  CassaLU  Parraa.  end  Oairo.  La  J9*1U  Baarag*  YskL  MfsM 
loltari  br  the  Edtor,  ir  addressed  to  the  oOe^'ffibnldhs^^in^^I'*^ 
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COMPARATIVE  EXFERIMEKTS  OK  SOME  OF 
THE  DRY  PROCESSES. 

BY    MK.    JOHN  DRAFFIW.* 

I  THINK  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  on  journeys  Sat 
jAiotogmph  practice,  a  good  dir  proceea  is  far  superior  to 
the  gteiA  iDconTenience  of  tuing  oat  all  the  apparatus 
requiate  to  work  tiie  vet  collodion  process,  especially  in  hot 
or  windy  weather. 

Now,  having  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  exclusiTely 
engaged  in  ontside  practice,  as  well  as  catiiedral,  &c.,  in- 
tenOTB,  I,  of  coarse,  have  endeayoured  to  ascertain,  witJi  some 
degree  of  certainty,  which  of  tiie  rarious  procemcs  recom- 
mended, would  rait  nie  the  beet.  AcocodWly  I  made  a 
BNieB  of  eneriments  witli  the  fbUowing  :—M.  Tumenot's, 
Dr.  HOI  24oniB*8,  Mr.  Fothergill'9,  the  Honey  anf  Baro- 
benrr  Syrup  procenes.  The  rasalt  was  that  I  reacted  l£e 
two  latter,  and  determined  to  comtinne  my  practioe  irith  the 
three  fiisi  named,  whidi  I  dM  £»  a  coorfderable  time, 
taking  three  nQgativee  of  eaeh  mlQeet— one  hy  each  of  the 
three  methods. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  argae  that  this,  that,  or  the 
other  ptooeoB  is  best,  but  amply  to  hy  befbre  yon  as  aceniatdy 
aa  I  cu,  the  results  given,  the  method  adopted  by  myself  in 
prqiaring  the  plates,  the  length  of  exposnre  in  each  case, 
and  the  d^ree  light  and  nature  of  st^ject  taken;  and  I 
poriKiBe  illustratuig  this  to  you  by  means  of  specimen  prints. 
It  will,  then,  be  for  you  to  judge  which  you  think  the  best 
pnwentoacU^  for  general  porpoaeB.  I  say,  all  l^ree  are 
exoeedingly  good,  and  eqwcially  are  they  ao  for  out-door 
practice;  in  &et,fi3r  this  purpose  there  is  very  little  to  choose 
betwesit  them  when  pronec  care  ia  taken  in  manipalation. 
Bat,  aa  I  ^Dceed,  yoa  wul  paroeire  that  it  is  not  only  for  out- 
ndaviwtognpl^  that  a  jroeeM  shooM  be  good  to  make  it 
Mu  wat  11  vaiitod.  I  find  to  a  certain^  that  in  places 
wlwre  than  ia  a  deAoieacj  of  Ugjit— «  for  ioatenca,  a  thick 
wood,  or  tha  intetior  of  a  chnreh  or  0HihedrBt-4hat  M. 
Taapenot's  ivocees  must  take  preeedenoe  of  all  otlunk 
This  I OBB  prove,  I  thinks  to  your  satifl&ctimi,  whan  I  date 
that  a  short  time  ago,  a  fine  (dd  chest  was  tiJran  out  of  the 
waU  of  the  vestz7  of  York  Cathedral,  whm  it  bad  been  hid 
fiff  a  Icmg  time.  This  chest  being  a  magnificent  thing  of  its 
ki^  I  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  aphot^raph  of  it, 
and  obtamed  permisBioit  to  do  so.  Accordingly  I  set  to  wwk 
with  three  phtea— Taupenot's,  FothaqplTs,  and  Nonia's. 
Now,  the  (^est  being  immovable,  ia  fixed  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall  of  a  dttk  dismia  room,  the  veatiy,  and  is  itoelf  quite 
black.  I  eroosed  each  of  theaeplates  five  honrs.  The  result 
was  that  Fothergill^  was  a  faifore,  completely  so— NorriB*H 
ooanderably  better— and  Taupenofs,  the  specimen  b^bre 
^Mi,  which  I  think  yon  will  admit  a  a  good  pietare,  con- 
aidarfag  the  oireomatanceB. 

Now,onthaotharh«Dd,oatBde,Ie]q>OBed,on  the  same 
d»,  ow  flMih  of  Iki^poDot^  and  Fothennll^  frcan  the  same 
aanas  at  phtes,  ueparad  at  tin  same  oue.  The  Bains 
of  Sk.  Mnr's  AUwy,  from  the  City  Walk"  is  the  one  in 
mwtian.  Itwaa  takaaattwioe;  one  halfofthepiotareiB 

FothsKgilFB,  the  other  Tanpenot'a;  the  latter  yon  will 
percem  is  more  ea^oeed,  toaUappearaneeB,thanthefbrmer. 
'Ae  time  gim  was :  Fothe^iilrB,  1  minote ;  Tanpenot's, 
36  aeecmdB  \  tail  snnahine,  4  inch  focus,  }  inch  sk^,  aa  a 

*-  Km*  toror*  tta  Ctwritm  nMogniihle  AmocMioii,  M«7  llth,  um. 


proof  that  the  expoBure  wau  quick.  You  will  perceive  in 
Taupenot'e  that  several  men  who  were  at  woA  in  the 
grounds  are  actually  taken  in  the  act  of  filling  a  barrow, 
although  they  had  no  notion  that  I  was  photographing — ^in 
fact,  I  was  atleast  one-eighth  ofa  mile  distant.  Iwill  now  call 
your  attention  to  three  other  pictures  of  ordinary  light  and 
shade,  viz.,  grasB,  trees,  masonry,  &c.  These  views  were 
taken  immedifitely  after  each  other — the  exjwsnre  as  follows : 
Taupenot's,  45  seconds;  Dr.  Hill  Norris^s,  1  minnte; 
FotnergiU'e,  1}  minutes ;  and  also  to  another  picture  taken 
from  a  ffreat  distance,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  obtain  the 
various  objects  of  interest  a  moderate  size  for  a  picture,  I 
used  a  14  inch  focus,  powoful  lens,  With  an  ^  inch  stop.  I 
gave  both  pictures  and  left)  the  same  expoeore,  2 

minatea:  one  is  Foth^;in^  tiie  other  Tita^eaat^;  the 
plates  used  wemtbe(»dinary6|  x  3},battiwpnntBwars  out 
down  to  make  a  sterec^Tsm.  Now,  yoa  will  see  here  that 
there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  two  jactoreB. 
The  next  I  would  call  your  attention  to  is  a  picture  taken 
by  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  and  Taupenot's,  the  exposure  being 
exactly  the  same — 1  minute,  rather  weak  sunabine.  Very 
Httie.  di&renee  here,  bat  Tatqienot  has  it.  Next,  to  two 
interior  viewa  of  York  Minster— one  by  Fothergill's,  the 
other  Taupenot's.  Fotheigill  was  exposed  4  hoosrs, 
Tanpenot  j  of  an  hour,  both  ^e  same  subject — ^tiie  Nave — 
only  one  looks  east  the  other  west ;  the  light  all  came  firom 
the  south,  so  that  both  had  the  same  light.  Here  you  will  see 
there  is  no  comparison.  The  beautifiu  view  of  tiie  South 
Aisle  in  York  Minster  is,  perhaps,  the  best  one  of^  the  kind 
I  have  produced.  ItisaTaupenotplate;  and  you  will  observe, 
althou^  exposed  a  full  hour,  the  beautifdl  window  is  perfiMti^ 
given,  and  nas  not  an£Eiaed  boax  over  exposure.  In  this 
respect  I  find  Taupenot's  moceas  far  snpenor  to  any  other, 
and  it  ia  here  chiefly  where  I  am  at  iasoe  with  those  who  con- 
demn this  process,  because  if  thdr  jwactice  has  been  con- 
fined to  coontay,  to.,  views,  th^  axe  not  capable  judging 
the  great  nurita  of  the  proeeK.  Conparatively  speaking,  I 
am  aware  that  very  few  interior  joc^u^  are  done,  because 
of  tiie  great  and  manifold  difficulties  to  encoonter.  Still, 
if  we  want  to  adopt  the  best  dry  ^roocea,  it  must  be  that 
one  which  ia  equally  good  for  interior  aa  well  as  exterior, 
and  not  the  one  good  for  exteriors  only. 

Now,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  h^e  re- 
jecting three  processes,  it  will  be  inferred  (and  correctly) 
that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  cdHodio-albnmen  process.  I  have 
no  doubt  B(Hne  parties  will  say,  you  have  not  prepared  your 
''i'"**'"^"'stdate8  right ;  you  must  have  let  one  or  two  aropt 


(if  Ae/our  drachm  washings  fall  off  one  comer  of  the  plate, 
or  you  have  washed  too  much.  In  answer  I  beg  to  say,  I 
think  I  can  manage  the /our  draehm  ica^ing  as  expertiy  as 
most  people ;  that  I  can  also  wash  with  a  lO-grain  silver 
aoIotioQ;  ^t  Keen's  coQodion  is  to  be  had  by  me  as 
wall  as  other  people;  that  I  know  bow  to  make  a 
neutral  bwi  of  ailvar.  I  not  only  IJiink  that  I  can  do  all 
this,  bat  have  fbUowed  in  my  e:merimentB  all  out  to  the 
letter.  And  I  think  I  dare  challenge  the  bert  usctitioMr 
in  Fotiierpll's  proceaa  to  i^oduce  for  me  a  good  nmtive^ 
taken  in  25  to  SO  seconds,  4-inch  focus,  A  stop,  as  I  saw 
stated  bad  been  done  some  time  since,  I  nave  put  myself  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  in  ascertaining 
the  above  Cuts ;  because,  knowing  the  amount  of  work  I 
had  before  me,  I  was  determined  to  find  oat  and  adopt  that, 
system  best  calculated  to  enable^ioe  tougot  tog«tb«M^iL 


no 
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have— some  Itiindi-eds  of  negatiTca  of  intcreat  to  all  tonriste 
in  Yorksliire,  8cc. 

For  the  boiefitof  those  vho  may  feel  disposed  to  tiy  their 
handa  at  a  dry  process,  and  for  tlie  satis&ction  of  others,  I 
will  proceed  to  state  the  mode  I  have  adopted  in  preparing 
the  plates  by  the  rariouB  processes  in  question : — 

(-OLLODIO-ALBCUEN. 

CoUodion. — Any  collodion  will  do,  provided  it  ia  not  rotten. 
Old  collodion  is  the  best — and,  as  a  rule,  I  |a«ferit  thin. 
AJhumen. — To  tjhe  whites  of  6  freeh  egjg^  or  6  oz.,  add — 

Water    1^  ounces. 

Liquor  ammonia   1  drachm. 

Io<nde  potasaiom   \  „ 

Bromide    C  grains. 

A  bit  of  Imnp  Hugar,  oay    drachms  weight. 

B»t  all  up  for  20  ininates,  or  until  it  will  froth  np  no 
more — this  is  best  done  with  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  qdllB,  a 
tabte-fork  nnut  not  be  wed.  Let  stand  all  night,  ukd  filter 
thnmgh  nxmge  into  a  bottle— nut  a  Idt  of  csamphor  to  it,  and 
a  little  collodion  round  the  cork  and  it  will  keep  any  tdme. 

DE>'£L0P£I<. 

Saturated  solution  of 'J  {  PjTogallic       2  grains, 

gallic  acid  (.       r      J  Water  1  ounce. 

Add  to  each  ounce  4  or  d  minims  of  a  20-grain  aolutioa  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Fix  irith  hyponilt^te  of  aoda. 

For  the  bath  take— 

DistUlfld  wafer    1  ounce. 

Xitrate  of  sDvar   40  grainK. 

Glacial  acetic  add    30  mimnut. 

Before  commenoiiig  to  pret>areihe  ^tes,  rinse  out  a  glass 
measure  with  a  lip  to  it-— don't  wipe  it  witb  a  cloth  at  all — 
pour  off  two  or  uiree  otincea  of  aibomen  into  it,  and  have 
another  vessel  ready  to  pour  the  albumen  off  the  plate  into 
— as  it  should  not  be  poured  back  into  the  same  vessel, 
or  it  will  create  babbles,  which  the  operator  will  find 
awkwiurd  to  get  off  the  plate.  Line  the  kitchen  oven  with 
paper,  and  on  the  bottom  put  a  clean  cloth  for  the  plates  to 
stvid  on,'uid  proceed  as  follows: — Before  coating  with 
collodion,  wahm  the  plate  slightlt  (let  those  who  prac- 
tice this  method,  and  who  sie  mortified  by  seeing  their 
good  negatives  mined  by  blistering,  take  p^^cular  notice 
of  this),  and  coat  with  collodion,  aOowing  it  to  set  tcell,  say 
half  a  minnte ;  then  senatme  in  either  the  ordinary  bath  or 
in  theaceto-nilrate.  I  metbelatter,  making  one  bath  do  fcv 
both  pDTpoBea — senaitidng  the  collodion  and  albn^Kwn  film. 
I  take  care  to  keep  the  uth  clear  by  meuis  of  kaidin — or 
what  will  siut  as  well,  I  find,  FvUer't  earth — and  perhaps  this 
is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  as  the  fcamer  article  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  obtain,  Tiuke  the  plate  out  of  the  bath  and  wash 
for  half  a  minute  under  a  strong  stream  of  water  from  a 
tap.  This  plan  of  washiog  I  find  &r  superior  to  the  old  plan 
of  washing  in  bowls.  By  the  latter  plan  the  negatives  gene- 
rally were  filled  with  innumerable  specks  or  holes  in  the  high 
lights  and  skiee ;  by  the  former  mode  this  is  entirely  obviat^. 
:^ow  the  plate  to  drain  on  blotting  paper  or  a  clean 
rag  of  any  sort  while  you  proceed  with  another  plate,  and  by 
the  time  this  is  put  into  the  bath,  the  former  plate  will  be 
ready  for  coating  with  albumen,  as  follows : — ^rour  on,  say 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  let  it  run  all  round  the  plato, 
pour  off  into  a  separate  glass,  repeat  this  with  a  ^eeh  dose, 
and  put  the  plate  in  the  oven  to  dry.  Mind  no  dust  comes 
near  it  now.  The  albumen  may,  after  all  is  done,  be  put 
back  in  the  bottle  again  with  a  uttle  camphor,  and  may  be 
lued  over  i^in  two  or  three  time».  By  sjnttematic  workinff 
^ghtecn  plates  may  bo  prejmi^l  in  one  hour,  which  I  fihonM 
t^ink  quick  enough  for  anything,  besides  thn  advantage  that 
these  plates,  after  coming  out  of  the  oven,  will  remain  ^)od  for 
any  length  of  time,  provided  they  are  kept  dry.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  keep  for  years.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
next  is,  when  the  piatm  are  cold,  to  dip  them  into  the  bnth 


again  for  one  minute,  and  wash  under  a  strong  stream  from 
a  tap  one  minute.    Well  washing  liere  must  not  hen^^ctcd 
or  stains  will  follow.   They  may  either  be  dried  as  before,or 
spontaneously ;  I  jn^fer  the  former.  The  advantage  of  theae 
^tes  to  parties  going  long  journeys  must  be  admitted  bj 
everyone.  Theymay  take  out  a  quantity  not  BenstiBed,  and 
shoiUd  they  become  exposed  to  the  light  it  is  no  nuttter,  ud 
the  atmo^hero  has  no  effect  (ezc^  moisture).  By  takiag 
out  sufficient  silver  and  acetic  acid,  they  can  sensitiBe 
plates  the  night  before  th^aze  wanted  without  any  tnmUe, 
and  are  thm  ante  (tf  good  plates ;  bnt  sop^xiBe  aparty  («wflT 
have  known  more  than  one  instance),  going  almadftrtvodt 
three  months,  and  taking  a  quantity  of  senrntiBel  j^ia 
with  him,  how  many  n^atives  is  he  sure  of  hriiu;ing  bid 
vrith  bim  out  <^  every  dozen  plates,  I  shoold  like  to  know  ?  Or 
suppose  some  jeakms  Custom  Honse  officer  insists  od  south- 
ing his  plate  box  open  ?  (Thathas  been  done,  too).  Nor,  if 
theplatesoontaineain  thebox  were  plain  coliodio-albumenoos, 
this  would  not  matter,  even  if  opened  in  strong  saDli|^; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  show  you  a  plate  which  huDeen 
prepared  upwards  of  two  months,  exposed  to  strong  sonligbt 
before  the  second  immersion  in  the  l»th,  has  been  sensitaed 
six  wedcs,  and  it  is  three  weeks  mnce  I  exposed  it  in  the 
camera ;  the  lengtJi  of  time  given  was,  with  4-inch  foetB, 
}-inch  stop,  soiuihine,  fifty  seconds.   Perhaps  my  friend 
Hooper  will  develop  it  for  you. 

In  develomng,  care  must  be  taken,  and  for  parties  vbo 
whdi  to  begm  the  process,  I  should  recommend  them  to  m 
the  gaUic  acid  as  a  developer,  addins  three  or  four  diopi  <S 
20  gtain  sdntion  <tf  nlver.  I  use  we  prrc^allic  gamSj^ 
beoaiue  it  saves  time ;  wi&  that  I  can  develop  n^^  pidnn 
in  ten  minutes.  I  wodd  also  warn  beginnen  not  to  owr. 
develop  their  n€|[atiTeB ;  I  have  seen  many  a  good  pictan 
devebped  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  useieaa  iiff  printn^ 
purposes.  There  is  a  difficulty,  especially  to  b^nnot,  in 
judging  by  candle-light  the  exact  time  to  stop  the  actioo  of 
the  developer.  Now  this  plan  will  be  found  a  good  m. 
Develop  till  the  detail  in  the  shadows  ia  well  out,  and  tbcs 
fix  wim  hypo. ;  next  day,  1^  daylight,  the  n^ative  ID^ 
be  brought  up  to  the  proper  amount  of  denaty,  and  if  tw 
exposure  has  oeen  right  a  good  picture  no  doubt  will  be  the 
resnlt.  With  respect  to  the  exposure  in  the  camera,  thii  m 
much  depends  on  the  quality  oi*^  lens,  the  light  and  nature  of 
the  oligect,  that  I  shall  leave  begiimers  to  find  this  out  fat 
themselves.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  that  thin 
skies  are  the  resnlt  of  over-exposure.  This  is  qnite  a  mis- 
take. A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  trouble  eon' 
neoted  wi^tibis  process.  Kow,  sir,  I  find  it  the  eoriaf^Eoeei 
to  work.  Here  is  not  that  exact  amount  of  care  reqimcdni 
washing — ^you  cannot  over  wash  the  plates ;  if  yoammtto 
prepare  a  quantity  of  plates  in  a  hurry,  you  have  not  to  nm 
for  this  or  that  cculodion — any  will,do ;  and  if  you  have  not 
used  jowe  bath  fen?  months,  and  don't  know  its  conditiaBi  it 
does  not  matter.  The  great  thing  to  be  observed  to  ensBre 
success  is  plenty  of  wsshing  after  the  last  senaitieii^, 
attention  to  the  amount  d  e^qoosure,  and  care  in  the 
deveknang.  Should  stains  appear  on  Hie  sux&oe,  they  em 
eataij  be  removed  hy  means  of  a  little  cotton  wod. 

fotheroill's  fbocess. 
1  have  adopted  the  following  method  in  treating  thoe 
plates.  With  Keen's  collodion,  a  neutral  bath  is  asaall; 
recommended.  In  washing  I  have  found  it  the  afat 
way  to  dip  the  plate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  aba,, 
say  5  to  6  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  four  draohm  wadiu 
gives,  perhaps,  rather  quicker  resoHs,  but  notnuidiBD;ain 
unless  the  greatest  amount  of  care  u  taken,  peeufiar  miik- 
ings  in  the  negative  are  siure  to  take  jdaca  Htbefinr 
drachmmethod  be  adopte(l,it  iscertainly  advisablenot  toi« 
the  same  water  twice  over,  but  to  pour  on  an  equal  qmnti^ 
of  distilled  water  on  each  plate  fresh.  Themiir[riieBtaildbat 
method  of  preparing  these  plates,  1  think,  was  given  in  one 
of  the  journals  some  time  since  by  an  Ediobur^  gentiemtn. 
I  believe  his  name  wa&igell^uHis^niiinlaJ  tocd^aDd  (mi 
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it  to  answer  veil ;  as  alao  that  recommertded  hy  him  for 
malung  a  odlodion  for  this  process,  vhich  I  iiound  to  answer 
quite  as  well  as  Keen's.  Perhaps,  should  this  catch  his  eye, 
he  will  favour  the  public  once  more  with  his  paper — to  thoee 
who  practice  this  process  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  serrice. 
Thcplatefl,after  albumcnising,  I  allowed  to  dryspontaneously. 
And  aftowards  placed  them  in  a  hot  oven.  The  developer 
nsed  was  the  ordinary  pyn^allie. 

DR.  HILL  NOBBIB'8. 

r  will  f|[Iance  over  the  method  adopted  by  me  in  this  pro- 
cess ;  if  I  am  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time.  Any 
good  native  c<dlodiott  will  do,  bat  it  tfaoold  not  be  new, 
or  sufficient  amount  ai  dennty  will  not  be  obtained.  After 
mmdtiMfig  in  the  usual  way,  I  wash  wdl  the  plates,  and 
imrnene  in  the  gelatine,  iK^psred  exactly  aoconung  to  Dr. 
Hill  Norrifi^s  formula,  allowing  the  plate  to  renuun  in  this  a 
few  ininutes.  It  is  th^  taken  out  and  dried  in  a  warm  oven.. 
The  only  difficulty  I  hare  met  with  in  this  i»T>ceGS  is  that 
the  film  is  liable  to  become  detached.  This,  J  have  no  doabt, 
depends  mucb  on  the  kind  of  collodion  used ;  a  tou^  one 
being  the  best,  as  it  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  glass.  Great 
care  must  be  observed  iii  the  development,  as  £ould  stains 
take  place  the  film  will  not  bear  touching.  The  developer 
used  for  this  process  is  the  ordinary  pyrogallic.  Fix  wi^ 
dtiier  hypo,  or  cyanide. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  print 
which  has  been  treated  as  follows : — ^The  ordinary  albu- 
menised  paper  floated  on  the  back  on  the  solution  of  gutta  . 
percha,  recommended  some  time  since — the  print  was  washed 
Jive  minutes  only^  and  has  been  printed  nine  months,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  Ught.  I  merely  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  whites  m  the  picture  (not  many  ooftainly),  but 
eonndering  the  anumnt  of  wai^ng  and  the  caress  way  in 
wludi  it  was  done,  I  think  it  says  a  good  deal  for  the  gutta 
perdia  plan.   


MONKHOVEN'S  CELLULOSE  PROCESS. 
The  fdlowing  onnmnnioatioa  has  been  addressed  to  the 
editcurof  La  Lumihre  by  M.  Van  MonUurai,  dated  Ghent, 
April  35:— 

"  I  am  tmly  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  send  yon  sooner 
the  oonunnnication  I  xmHoiBed  you ;  bat  the  uct  is,  the 
wn^her  has  been  so  bad  here,  that  I  couM  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  make  a  single  attempt  to  takeapictur&out  of  dotns, 
which  I  could  send  yon  as  a  specimen  of  what  my  process  is 
capable  of  doing.  I  therefore  send  you  merely  those  I  have 
by  me.  I  may  add,  that  they  are  quite  good  enough  to 
convince  omateorB  of  the  value  of  the  method  I  offer  tiiem. 

"  Thus,  instead  of  collodion,  I  nmply  substitute  an 
iodised  eolation  of  cellulose  in  oxide  <a  caprammonium. 
Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  by  this  long  >^wd — ^nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  prepare  it. 

'*  I  begin,  by  preparing  the  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — In  about  ten  quarts  uf  luke-wami  water, 
contained  in  a  wooden  or  glass  vessel,  I  dissolve  three  parte 
of  oommocial  sulphate  of  copper.  I  also  dissolve  two 
parts  of  caustic  potash  in  its  weight  of  vrater ;  and  when 
the  two  solutions  are  completed,  I  mix  them.  Tlie  liquid, 
when  mixed,  is  of  a  greenish  blue  tint,  but  by  agitating  it 
stEimgly  1^  means  of  a  g^bss  or  wooden  rod,  and  leaving  it 
to  itBuf  iar  a  fewhoon,  the  saponatant  lipoid  will  befbnnd 
dear.  Tbis  must  be  decanted  with  a  aidion,  and  fresh 
water  poured  in,  in  order  to  free  it  from  foreign  salts  (sul- 
phate of  potash,  and  potash  in  ezoos).  The  liquid  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hooza,  and  decanted  in  the 
same  way  as  before.  Finally,  this  operation  must  be  repeated 
three  times  to  get  the  oxide  of  copper  veiy  pure ;  then  the 
liquid  must  be  emptied  upon  a  linen  filter  to  drun.  The 
excess  of  water  filters  through,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  mass  acquires  a  pulpy  conustency.  This 
snbetonce  may  then  be  removed  from  the  linen  witha  wooden 
spoon  or  a  piece  of  glass,  and  put  into  a  wide-mouthed, 


glaffl-stoppered  bottle,  and  an  addition  made  to  it  of  about 
nine  parts  of  liqnid  ammonia  of  ccanmerce.  I  ought  to 
mention,  that  the  ammonia  should  be  as  free  from  colour  as 

possible.  All  the  oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  by  shining  the 
vessel,  and  a  liquid  is  obtmued  of  a  splendid  deep  blm 
coktur.  This  is  left  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours ;  a 
certain  quantity  is  then  decanted — say  a  quart,  for  example 
— and  into  this  is  introduced  three  ounces  of  well-canud 
cotton — ^that  used  for  polishing  daguerreotype  plates  is 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  That  all  the  cotton  may  be  dis- 
solved, the  liquid  is  shaken  at  frequent  intervals,  and,  after 
a  few  hours,  this  result  is  obtained,  when  it  must  be  diluted 
with  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of  water,  which,  in  the  example 
wo  are  considering,  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  puifc.  Tiai 
liquid  is  that  which  serves  us  in  our  ulterior  pr^)arations. 
To  facilitate  this  operation,  I  give  the  following  figures 

"So,  1.    Sulphate  of  copper  of  commerce      3  parts. 
Caustic  potash   ^  t> 

"So.  2.  liquid  ammonia  20  psrti. 

Carded  cotton      ...    . .      , .      2  „ 
And  oxide  of  copper  arising  tnnn  Xo.  1. 

'*  M.  Feligofb  metliod  is  perhaps  m<ae  sinq^Ie.  It  is  as 

follows : — 

"  In  a  rather  large  and  deep  glasa  funnel,  imperibotly 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  put  copper  filings,  or  wire,  or 
cut  sheet — in  fact,  anything  in  the  way  of  me^llic  copper  at 
hand,  provided  it  is  in  small  pieces.  Befbre  putting 
copper  mto  the  fbnnet,  however,  some  pounded  glass  should 
be  thrown  in  to  prevent  the  liqnid  which  is  fn-eeently  added 
fnm  running  through  too  quickly ;  then  the  copper  should 
be  added,  and  the  funnel  having  been  placed  in  a  lu-ge  glass 
bottle,  the  ammonia  may  be  poured  on.  The  copper,  on 
contact  with  the  ammonia  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  converted  into  oxide  of  copper,  which  the  ammonia 
dissolves  instantaneously.  When  all  the  liqnid  has  passed 
into  the  bottle,  it  is  left  to  itadf  for  an  hour,  that  the  copper 
ma.f  oxydise  well,  and  fresh  ammonia  is  then  poured  on. 
This  operation  is  then  repeated  until  the  liquor  mom  a  very 
deep  blue  colour  even  in  tbin  films.  Cotton  is  thai  die- 
solved  in  it  in  the  proporticnu  given  above. 

"  It  ia  essential  that  the  ammonia,  in  passing  from  the 
funnel  into  the  bottle,  ^ould  only  do  so  drop  drc^ 
odierwise  it  is  not  ctHupletely  saturated  with  oxide  of  copper ; 
besidee,  the  same  metal  and  the  same  apparatus  may  serve 
several  times.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  section 
must  be  left  to  settle  before  dissolving  the  cotton  tho^, 
in  order  t^t  it  may  be  ultimately  tlK»oughly  free  from 
impurities. 

"  It  is  advisable  to  perform  this  operation  in  the  open 
air,  ^t  the  operator  may  be  protected  from  the  vapours  of 
the  ammonia,  which  are  sufficiently  disagreeable  even  then. 

"  Let  us  a^  observe,  that  it  is  highly  important  to  have 
a  well-prepu«d  liquid.  To  try  it,  pour  a  certain  quantity 
on  a  glass ;  it  must  spread  slowly  and  evenly.  I  have  always 
succeeded  badly  with  a  aolutiou  too  much  <£luted. 

"  ^Vhen  it  is  .desired  to  convert  the  ammonio-cupric  solu- 
tion into  a  photographic  substance,  it  is  necessary  to  addaboat 
5  or  6  grains  of  iodide  of  potaainm  per  ounce,  dissolved  in 
doid^  its  «ek[ht  of  water.  The  liquid  thus  prepared  will 
serve  until  euausted. 

"  When  it  is  deeured  to  use  it,  a  certun  quantity^iut  be 
ponred  on  a  glass,  jurecisely  as  with  the  coUodion,.  then  the 
pUto  must  be  placed  u^n  end  so  that  the  excess  of  liquid  may 
run  off,  and  the  back  wipol  with  a  bit  of  blotting  paper,  and, 
while  still  wet,  immersed  in  a  bath  composed  as  folknre : 

Distilled  water   100  psrta. 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver   10  „ 

Acetic  acid  crj'stallisable    5  „ 

"  The  film  whitens  instantly,  and  after  a  few  seconds  im- 
mersion the  plate  is  witiidrawn,  and  the  succeeding  oparat£ong 

continued  as  usual. 

"  It  is  rigorously  necessary  to  add  the  acetic  acid  to  the 
silver  bath,  because  it  is  this  acid  which  rmoves  the  excess 
of  oxide  of  cof^ier ;  nevertlielei^,  it  is  advisable  to  diminisb 
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the  quantity  aa  &r  as  posaible ;  thaa,  one  may  take  an 
ordimiry  bath  used  for  collodion,  add  to  it  1  per  cent,  of 
acetic  add,  and  if,  after  the  development,  a  black  proof  ia 
obtained,  add  to  it  1  per  cent.  mare.  On  the  one  Wtd,  if 
there  is  too  much  acm,  the  rapidity  of  lihe  poceas  is  di- 
mimahed ;  on  th8  other,  if  tiiere  a  too  Utlile,  black  pcoob 
an  obtained. 

"I  hare  obnmd  that  one  may  Boeeeed  wibh  an  ordinary 
ISftth}  Btrengtheced  vitii  a  Twy  little  aoetio  add,  half  per 
cent,  fbr  example,  on  condition  of  learing  the  jmnf  in  the 
Imth  liDr  two  oc  tiiree  minutee,  and  raising  it  mm  time  to 
time  with  a  whalebone  hook ;  or,  otherwise,  by  ptnnnng  the 
humid  glaaa,  first  in  water  strengthened  wiut  acetic  add, 
drawing  it  out  very  quickly,  and  immersing  it,  after  it  has 
well  drained,  in  neutral  nitrate  of  slver.  Pxactioe  alone 
can  give  an  exact  idea  of  this,  but  this  is  ao  important, 
that  the  time  of  expoeare  wm  be  increased  tea  times, 
nurel^  by  ufdng  baths  in  which  the  proportions  are  badly 
ortabushed. 

"  But  there  is  another  point  higlily  imporUmt  to  snccees, 
asid  it  is  this :  when  the  liquid  has  been  poured  on  the 
gla»,  and  the  latter  has  been  placed  upon  the  waJl  to 
axtia^  when  ought  it  to  be  plunged  in  the  silver  bath, 
and  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  render'  the  action 
i^Btematic? 

"  If  after  half  a  minute  we  look  at  the  (^ass,  we  shall  see 
a  Blight  whiteneaa  towards  the  put,  and  that  it  is 
still  transparent  towards  the  knrer;  u  we  then  immeiBe 
1^  proof  in  the  sOver  batbt  one  aid  is  whiter  than  the 
otibtf,  and  consequently  the  action  o£  t^e  light  upon  it  ia 
onequaL  We  must,  tl^refore,  wait  until  the  entire  of  tiie 
filmhas  aoquired  t^  whitish  appearance  before  immersing 
it  in  the  eilver  bath,  and  to  assist  this  it  can  be  waved  in  tiie 
air,  bat  if  tiie  glan  dries  bejond  thla  pdnt,  tSie  rapdify  is 
diminished. 

"  I  ought  to  aay  that  my  experiments  are  not  yai  quite  in 
accordance  on  thia  point,  and  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
give  sound  condusions ;  but  now  that  the  weather  has  be- 
come decidedly  faTourable,  I  intend  to  attempt  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  proceas  by  rendering  it  as  simple  as  poaedble ; 
for,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  itself  much  more  easy 
than  the  collodion  process ;  copper  may  be  found  anywhere, 
Hkewise  cotton  and  ammonia,  all  at  a  low  price.  The  purity 
of  these  substances  is  not  an  eeaential  condition,  and  the 
proceea  is  extremely  simple.  If  one  obtains  a  good  proof, 
one  can  rely  upon  succeeding  with  all  the  oth^.  I  ^link, 
foendes,  that  the  procesa  will  succeed  veil  dry,  judging  from 
the  eeBays  1  have  made ;  but  I  will  return  to  this  [urt  of  the 
gnl^ject  by-and-by ;  my  object  in  giving  the  preceding  in- 
ftgrmatvm  has  beoi  to  mdlitate  the  attempt  of  your  nmnoons 
TMden  with  this  metihod." 


GENERAL  OBSEBYATIONS  ON  PHOTOGBAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS,* 

ST  XM.   DATAHNE   AND    A.  QXBARD. 

IKSOLATION. 

By  a  fiirther  experiment  we  may  render  more  conspicuous 
the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  chloride  of  this 
metal.  If  we  rub  separately  in  an  agate  mortar  dry  nitrate 
of  silver  and  diloride  of  ^ver,  and  enose  them  to  tiie 
Hght,  both  will  he  seen  to  become  cdbored;  the  first  slowly, 
bcoanse,  no  doubt,  it  is  mixed  with  the  amlnait  dust ; 
the  seecmd  with  a  greater  lapidity  at  first,  bat  which  soon 
alaokens.  But  if  we  brii^  the  two  masaee  dose  together 
■mib.  the  peBtle,  the  colouring  will  at  once  be  seen  to  proceed 
with  great  energr  at  the  points  of  contact.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment that  everybody  may  verify,  and  which  shows  better 
than  any  other  the  influence  of  tc^  liberation  of  the  chlorine, 
and  consequentiy  of  the  formatioa  of  the  chloride  of  eilver 
in  the  naacent  state,  on  the  prc^^ress  of  the  reaction. 

We  may  then,  henceforward,  understaiui  the  respective 

*  Contltiued  ttom  rol.  iL  p.  89, 


parts  played  by  the  chloride  and  the  nitrato  of  stiver  in 
the  act  of  insolation.  To  exhaust  Urn  subject  it  renuiu 
for  lis  to  see  what  part  the  size  performs  in  respect  to  titese 
compoimds. 

We  have  long  known  the  infiuenoe  it  exeadaes  in  the  (so- 
ductacm  of  the  proof;  we  aho  know  that,  on  a  sheet  of 
without  dze,  the  greyish  ^ctore  which  is  fimned  is  eirardy 
composed  of  metallio  alvsr;  but  is  it  the  Aime  when  tte 
compounds  we  have  been  f«y"!*"*"g  are  in  oontact  with  an 
enosetia  ria?  Old  cBqMrimants,  which  we  are  ahsrt  to 
reeaS,  enaUe  ns  to  affirm  that  it  is  not,  and  that  in  tint 
case  a  oomUnation  is  effected,  under  the  hnmnoos  aoUoo 
itadi^  between  the  axe  and  the  diva. 

By  pladBg  in  the  solar  rays  bottles  ocmtaining  sdntiosB 
of  gelatine,  starch,  and  albninen,  and  solution  of  nitatto 
of  Sliver  in  which  chloride  of  silver  ensted  in  mu^miaB, 
W8  have  seen,  in  idl  cases,  coloured  predpitates  form,  lita^ 
collected  and  -muhed  with  very  great  cars,  are  fonnd  U> 
be  formed,  before  the  action  of  the  fixing  agents,  of  non- 
reduced  chloride  of  silver  in  excess,  of  metamc  silver,  and 
acgasdc  matter ;  and  after  the  action  of  tlie  fixii^  asepots,  d 
metallic  aiver  combined  with  an  o^anie  matter.  The  pred- 
;^tato  fonned  in  the  gdatinone  sdaticn  bums  with  &q%, 
gives  carbonic  add  with  oxide  of  oo|^,  ammonia  with 
potash,  silver  In-  caldnataon ;  the  preapitato  fcnmed  in  &e 
starch  aoluticm  bums  tiie  same,  gives  on  carbonic  add,  &c. 
It  is  unneceanry  to  dwell  any  bnger  on  these  experimnt^ 
whidi  we  qootoi  in  an  early  part  of  our  papenk  Bndn, 
these  oombinatLouB  varieties  of  edoar  and  inteni^, 
per&ot^  oorre^xmding  with  thoee  oommunicated  to  w 
proofr  1^  these  same  aixee. 

The  action  flKerdsed  by  the  aise  is  thoefiire  very  evident ; 
it  gives  rise,  vnda  the  luminous  influmoe,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  sUvor  is  liberated,  to  combinations  of  o^guk 
matter  and  silver,  mresented  under  different  colours  that  tit 
communicated  to  the  proofs  in  p&c tical  jdiotography.  Baf 
it  was  important  to  ascertain  if  the  action  of  tiie  dse  was 
exercised  on  the  chloride  or  the  nitrate.  Experiment  showed 
that  it  bOTe  more  particularly  on  the  latter.  If  we  flltar 
the  gdatinous  solution  used  in  the  preceding  exfm- 
ments,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  nothing  hot  free 
nitrate  and  gelatine,  it  will  still  be  seen  to  yield,  under  the 
luminouB  infiuence,  the  same  predpitate  formed  of  organic 
matter  and  silver ;  and  tJie  same  result  will  be  seeo  in  the 
case  of  starch  and  albumen.  This  may  be  rendered  more 
strikingly  evident  preparing  the  coloured  fifans  in  tiu 
following  manner : — Ve  spread  on  a  0am  ^te  a  layer  of 
albumen,  on  another,  a  kyer  (tf  pare  geUtine;  after  darie- 
cation  iha  two  plates  woe  immersed  in  the  nitnto  of  iflnt, 
washed  quickly  to  remove  the  excess,  and  exposed  to  tte 
light.  Both  glasses  became  rapidly  tinted,  aanunin^  fte 
colours  proper  to  each  of  the  dzes — ^the  gdatine  aoqnirisga 
purple  tmt,  the  albumen  an  orange-red  tint.  This  owdniu- 
tion  resisted  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  slightly  modified 
the  tint,  and  brought  it  to  a  clearer  tone. 

Bat  if  the  operation  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  tluttlMn 
is  only  ehlnide  of  diver  in  presence  of  the  dze,  a  diAt  in- 
fluence  may  certainly  be  ronarked,  but  compared  witii  thit 
of  the  nitrate  it  is  inappreciable.  _ 

Hence,  then,  it  is  between  the  nitrate  and  the  mze  thattbs 
operation  is  produced,  and  hence  the  luminom  action  excrtB 
itself  in  a  complex  manner  on  the  paper,  for  it  ooloon  iihj 
the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  dlvar,  and  by  the  fisraia^ 
of  the  combination  which  is  effected  between  the  diver  sn 
the  OTganic  matter. 

In  condudon,  let  us  group  the  preceding  ftete,  ud 
endeavonr  to  deduM  ftom  them  a  general  Haoey  tit  inn- 
lation. 

The  luminous  nji  fidllng  on  the  diltnide  of  dher  zedoBt 
ittoametalUostato;  the(£lorineirtiichfafiberBted,eDKnn* 
tering  the  nitrato  of  silver  in  excess,  decompoBait,iionn 
with  it  a  new  diloride,  which  is  acted  upon  more  rtfongly  ™ 
the  nascent  state,  and  gives  greater  force  and  ras^dtty  to  w 
pnwresB  of  the  insolation.  .   .      I  ^> 
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^  The  silver  thus  reduced  rires  to  the  print  a  grey  or  brownish 
tint.  No  doubt  it  is  to  Um  feeble  traces  of  sub-chloride  of 
dim,  forpiod  at  the  same  time,  that  the  violet  colouring, 
ofaserraUc  on  the  removal  of  the  xiriiit  from  the  printing 
frame,  is  owini;,  and  which  aftemards  disupiKuiv  uudur  the 
operatim  of  the  fixiug  asents. 

But  the  presence  S  organic  matter  duriog  the  reaction 
changes  the  remit;  a  coloured  oombiEiation  of  cn^pmic 
matter  and  sflTer  U  formed  and  fixes  itself  on  the 
niver  of  the  chloride,  and  oorers  the  mmbre  tint  ^  the 
latter  with  a  more  or  less  rich  and  intense  colouring, 
according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  organic  matter 
employed. 

This  theory  explains  all  the  facts  wc  luivo  liitLicrto  stated ; 
it  Bhows  why  chloride  of  ulver  without  nitrate,  oven  in  the 
presCTce  of  organic  matters,  only  yields  a  proof  which  is  dtdl 
and  without  vigour,  the  blacks  of  which  will  not  agree  in 
tone.  AVhy,  on  the  contrary,  nitrate  of  silver  employed 
without  chhnide  gives  with  the  size  strongly  coloured  proofs, 
although  harsh  and  not  very  agreeable  to  look  at.  finally, 
why  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  suitable 
propcaiions,  will  give  vigorous  proo&,  to  which  the  size  adds 
the  colour. 

It  likewise  allows  the  ex^^ation  of  the  differences  we 
have  pointed  out  which  exist  between  the  different  salts 
of  Bilrer,  as  respects  thdr  photogenic  sensibility.  If  we  tnm 
back  and  examine  That  we  have  written  on  the  mlgect  of 
the  compounds  that  may  be  substituted  for  the  chloride  of 
sodium  for  salting  die  paper,  we  must  make  the  singular 
ohscrration,  that  in  proRenoe  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
the  sHudtivenesB  is  greater,  as  the  salt  can,  by  its  reduction, 
set  at  Ubo-fy  a  more  Tobtile  body.  Thus,  after  the  chlorides 
come  the  bronudea,  then  the  ioaides,  capable  of  liberating 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  which  coiietantly  fbrms  new 
•igentifenins  eompotmds )  and  it  Is  only  tSiee  time  that 
tbt  jdtpijAates,  dtxates,  fee.,  can  be  placed. 


PBESERYED  LIGHT. 
To  tiie  paper  published  in  the  ■*  FHOTOOiupnio  Nswa^*  of 
last  week,  on  the  subject  ot  peseiTed  Hi^t,  we  add  tJie 
following,  which  we  take  from  Cosmos : — 

"  What  is  this  reducing  agent  ?  M.  Panl  Thenard  authorisee 
us  to  publish  a  first  experiment,  which  raises  the  v^l  a  little. 
He  took  a  white  paper,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  dark  place, 
and  expoeed  it  to  the  vapoxir  of  water,  which,  consequently, 
was  not  onbr  not  inaolated,  but  on  the  suHaoo  of  which  ail 
luminous  vilmtioiiwaa  xeaUyacUnct;  he  n^ed  thia  sheet 
of  paper,  and  introduced  it  in  a  tabe,  through  which  he  then 
paned  a  onrrent  si  active  axygen  or  ozone,  and  afterwaxds 
eloaed  it.  Scnne  time  later  he  opened  the  tube  in  a  da^ 
room,  and  plaoed  the  orifice  ova-  a  piece  of  paper  senntifled 
witii  nitrate  of  silver ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  houra  he 
diaoovered  that  the  mlv^  was  reduced  on  the  surface  of  the 
aeodtiTe  pi^,  .and  that  the  opening  oi  the  tube  was  veiy 
dearly  dnigneain  black  upon  it ;  evidently,  this  impression 
could  onlybe  attributed  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  ozone. 
NevcnrUieleBB,  strange  to  aay,  when  he  caused  a  current  of 
oumised  air  to  pass  into  a  tube  containing  a  sheet  of  sensi- 
tised paper  rolled  round  the  ihside,  there  was  neither  a 
reduction  of  mlver,  nor  an^  visible  impression  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  This  double  e:q>eriment  was  many  times 
repeated  by  Messrs.  BouiIh<Mi  ana  Saavage,  and  always  with 
the  same  results." 

We  have  been  inlbrmed  iy  Professor  Wheatstonc  that  a 
distinguished  French  savant  has  likewise  tried  various  experi- 
meots  with  ozone,  with  the  view  at  asoertaiiung  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  which  haa  excited  so  mnoh  diacnidon,  and 
ahhough  on  (^lening  one  at  M.  Kidpee^s  inaolated  tubes  an 
odour  nmilar  to  oione  wasdearly  powptible,  an  experiment 
in  wUdi  ha  attempted  to  discolour  oolorido  of  wlver,  by 
asans  -of  onme,  fidlsd  to  prore  tl)at  this  body  was  capable 
of  noting  any  adaon. 


Critical  Jti}tif«s. 

T/ie  SlrivtMrojiiv  Tretaurif.  London :  A.  W.  Bi:s>  j;iT. 
DruiNQ  the  I)a^l  few  years  the  improvcmcuUi  uud  alterations 
n-Uidti  have  been  mode  in  the  sham  aud  adapWiilit^  of  the 
stcrsiwope  ttrc  truly  surprising.  At  one  time  the  iuitrumeat, 
compared  with  the  kinds  now  in  wm,  was  heavy,  unwieldy,  and 
inelegant;  bow  we  have  artistic  and  nent  de-sijou  which,  yfbUe 
they  an  a  great  advance  optically,  are  also  superiot'  in  point  oT 
tast«.  Among  the  various  st^tt  which  we  nave  seen,  tbere 
are  osrtainly  none  wMch  excel  the  "  Cldrroyant  Stereoitcope" 
in  point  of  utility,  elegance,  oompaotnesi,  and  general  adapta- 
bility; the  foeuidu^ — iisu^j  a  difficult  matter  in  the  best 
iiutrumentti — is  obtamcd  in  this  one  so  cosily  and  correctly  that 
even  tliosc  who  UKuaUy  Qud  great  difficulty  in  using  the  stereO' 
scoiw  could  not  fail  with  this  at  oaoe  to  obtunthe  desired  eflbct. 
The  instrument,  by  an  in^nious  device,  is  equally  applicable  to 
opatjue  and  transparent  pictures,  and  is  made  so  as  to  fit  into  a 
compact  case,  in  which  may  be  stored  a  small  Ubraiy  of  stereo- 
grams. We  are  sure  tiftt  it  well  desorasits  title  <tf''8tereo- 
scomc  Treosnry,"  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to  Twomaend 
itself. 


Al.BUUEinsKD  PAPKit—(contmual). 

Handling. — "When  a  student  of  painting  Itos  become  suffi- 
ciently skiuul  to  fed  sure  of  his  touch,  he  naturally  st^ 
out  from  the  very  cantiow*  style  of  proceeding  with  his 
piotore,  and  feols  a  desire  to  produce  effects  more  and  more 
telling,  until,  ultimatdy,  if  he  succeed,  a  masterly,  fordble 
stjrje  of  execution  results.  He  no  longer  feels  it  neccMary  to  , 
stipple  Ro  faintly  and  so  finely ;  and  whereas,  at  first,  he  would 
not  have  thought  it  pradent  to  vmture  to  lay  on  his 
colour  more  boldly  than  in  scarcely  viublc  dots  or  short 
strokes,  from  the  fear  of  destroying  the  town  of  any  part, 
he  now  can  safely  finish  his  picture  in  palpable  finw. 
This  is  done  to  imitate  the  fine  racy  elTect  visibiR  upon  steel 
engraving;  and,  when  conducted  with  doe  car^,  it  i*o- 
dnces  a  wonderful  relief.  To  accompliflh  thia  end,  having 
got  on  almost  the  f\tll  effect  of  colour,  light,  shsde,  ana 
form,  as  directed  in  preceding  chapters,  the  heod  may 
be  gone  entirely  over  again  wth  touchoe,  very  fine,  yrt 
palpable,  »>mpc»8d  of  the  right  eokmr  for  each  place  wanted 
upon,  and  keeping  the  touches  lighter  in  lij^it  parts,  and 
stronger  in  sKadow.  The  direetton  of  these  steokn  will 
be  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  feature  thay  repnwnt; 
for  instance,  on  the  flront  of  a  forehead,  being  nearly  fiat, 
they  wouM  be  comparatirdy  hOTiomtal  lines,  whilst  rounding 
down  the  udes  of  plump  cheeks,  they  wonid  be  carved  to 
prodnoe  rotondity. 

The  colour  used  will  be  regulated  also,  in  sMnc  measure, 
by  what  is  previously  laid  on ;  and,  as  warm  colour  tells  but 
over  a  cold  one,  those  underneath  bdng  cool,  these  lines  will 
be  made  in  warm  colours.  And  it  is  well  to  observe  that, 
in  the  preparatory  stages,  you  should  use  such  colours  In 
every  place  as  will,  when  worked  over  with  tliia  warm  colour, 
prodtiee  the  tint  required.  As,  for  instance,  that  pink, 
pearly  hue  round  about  the  eyes  in  fair  people — having 
washed  them  in  previously  with  blue,  if  you  line  over  that 
with  kke,  the  Sect  is  complete,  and  may  be  modified  to 
suit  any  compledou :  bilions  people  are  ratlwr  ydlow  ohont 
their  eves,  in  which  case  add  ydfow  to  the  lake. 

The  lines  should  nob  cross  each  othw  iKagmolly]  as  seen 
in  Fig.  1,  but  as  seen  In  Fig.  2.  The  fntebtUeea  are  to  be 
filled  up  irith  dots,  as  in  Pig.  fi. 


nr.i.  Fiff  <. 


Hub  procees  gives  such  a  raei^tas  of  efilK^^^^| 
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when  properly  conducted  no  picture  bears  comparisoii  in 
point  of  force,  as  will  bo  seen  b^ov  in  figures  F,  Cr,  and  H. 


Too  hard  and  formAl; 

Wltbout  lines.        Hie  process  rcconimcndcit.  liued  before  the  sbadon-s 

were  worked  up. 

The  cause  of  a  bead  finished  in  this  way  standing  in 
Bto)nger  relief  than  if  without  lining,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  each  line  and  touch  makes  of  itself  a  distinct 
impreflsioD  upon  the  eye,  and  comes  out,  &om  a  similar  prin- 
cipk  that  a  mstinct  sound  seems  nearer  than  a  soft  one. 

One  thing  more  on  this  part  of  our  subject :  never  think 
of  using  tills  lining  finishing  process  until  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  is  ahnoet  complete — the  likeness  also ;  otherwise 
you  will  get  on  a  hard,  powerful  efltot  like  network, 
perh^  desbK^ng  the  likeness;  and  unm  this  network 
you  .oannot  regain  it  without  extreme  difficulty,  because  it 
prevents  you  Bering  tlie  li^t  and  shade  so  well. 

(To  it  eontinutd.) 


Chromatv  of  ^u-ver. — deep  red  salt,  fcnrmed  when 
a  sduble  chroniate  is  mixed  witii  nitrate  of  silver  solntim. 
Chnnnate  of  silver  is  almost  unchanged  in  the  light,  even 
after  an  exposure  to  sunshine  for  mimy  days,  Init  it  e\en- 
toidly  assumes  a  darker  shade. 

Cbroue  Yellow. — ^Xhis  name  is  apphed  to  chromate  of 
lead  -when,  it  is  used  as  a  paint.  It  has  been  fully  described 
above. 

Chbomatic. — Renting  to  colour ;  having  colour :  in  con- 
tradiction to  achromtitic',  which  means  devoid  of  colour. 

CHROaiATic  Aberration. — See  Aberration. 

Chromatype. — A  photographic  procees  in  which  the 
sensitiveness  of  copper  to  light  is  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  other  chemicals,  to  prMuce  a  picture.  It  is  Uius  de- 
scribed by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  R.  Hunt : — One  drachm  of 
sulphate  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  watei*, 
to  whidi  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  Inohromate  of  potassa ;  this  solution  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
fiuKof  tlie  paper,  and  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be 
iKpt  for  any  length  of  time  witiwnt  sptriling.  When  ex- 
posed to  snnshine,  the  first  change  is  to  a  dnlTbrown,  and  if 
checked  in  this  stage  of  the  mocem,  we  get  a  negative  pic- 
ture ;  but  if  the  action  of  light  is  continued,  browning 
gives  way,  and  we  have  a  poative  yellow  picture  on  a  white 
ground.  In  either  case,  if  the  paper  when  removed  from 
sunshine  is  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
very  beautiful  positive  picture  results.  In  practice  it  will  be 
found  advanta^ua  to  albw  the  bleaching  action  to  go  on  to 
some  extent ;  Uie  picture  resulting  from  this  will  be  clearer 
and  more  defined  than  that  whidi  is  procured  when  the 
action  is  checked  at  the  brown  stage.  To  fix  tliese  pictures, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  done  by 
washing  in  pure  water ;  if  the  water  contains  any  chlorides, 
the  picture  aufiers,  and  long  soaking  in  such  water  obliterates 
it— OT,  if  a  few  gnuos  of  common  salt  are  added  to  the  water, 
the  apparent  d^tructiou  is  rapid.  The  picture  is,  however, 
capabu  of  restoration,  all  that  is  necessary  bring  to  expose  It 
to  sundiine  for  a  quarter  <^  an  hour,  when  it  revives,  but 
instead  of  being  of  a  red  colour  it  becomes  lilac,  the  shades  of 
cobmr  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  used  to  decom- 
pose the  chromate  of  silver  which  forma  the  shadow  parts  of 
the  [Hetnre.  Mr.  Bingham  remarks  on  this  process,  that  if 
we  snbstitnte  sulphate  of  nickel  for  sulphate  of  copper,  the 


paper  is  more  sensitive,  and  the  picture  is  more  clearly  deve- 
loped by  nitrate  of  ulver.  The  following  modification  of  du 
process  possesses  some  advantages.  If  to  a  solution  of  biilphate 
of  copper  we  add  a  solution  of  ueutral  chromate  of  potaoa,  a 
very  copious  brown  precipitate  falls,  which  is  a  true  chromate 
of  copper.  If  thiu  precipitate,  after  being  welt  washed,  u 
added  to  water  acidulated  with  sulplinric  a^,  it  is  dissohed, 
and  a  solution  formed,  which,  when  spread  upon  paper,  is  of 
a  pure  yeUow.  A  very  short  exposure  of  paper  washed  vitli 
this  Eolntimi,  is  sufiicient  to  discharge  all  the  yellow  from 
the  paper,  and  ^ve  it  perfect  whiteness.  If  an  engrariiig  ia 
to  be  copied  wo  proceed  in  tiie  usual  manna: ;  and  we  may 
rither  bring  out  toe  picture  by  placing  the  paper  in  a  scdatioii 
of  carbonate  soda  or  potassa,  by  woidi  all  the  shadow  an 
rnffcsented  Mchromate  of  coi^,  or  by  washing  the  paper 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may  aometunes  happen  Uiat,  ovuig 
to  deficient  b'ght,  the  [diotograph  is  darkened  all  over  i^ 
the  silver  ia  applied ;  tiiis  colour,  by  keeping,  is  gractoally 
removed,  and  uie  picture  comes  out  uiarp  and  clear.  If  the 
chromate  of  copi>er  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  a  bcantifhl  green 
solution  results,  which,  if  applied  to  paper,  acts  similariy  to 
those  just  dcsciibed.  The  chromatype  pictures,  under  co- 
tain  conditions,  afibrd  a  beautiful  example  of  the  chimgee 
which  take  place  slowly  in  the  dark,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  the  materials  employed.  If  we  take  a  chroma- 
type picture,  after  it  has  been  devdoped  by  the  agency  of 
eiUier  n  itrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury,  and  place  it  aside  in  the 
dark,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  few  wo^,  to  have  darkened 
considerably,  both  in  the  lights  and  in  the  shadows.  Thx 
darkening  slowly  increases,  ontil  eventually  the  picture  a 
obliterated  beneath  a  film  of  metallic  silver  or  meicnry. 
But  while  the  picture  lias  been  fading  out  on  one  fflde,  it  has 
been  developing  itself  on  the  other,  and  &  very  pleaaog 
image  is  seen  ou  the  back.  After  some  considerable  timethe 
metal  on  the  f^t  gives  way  ajgain;  the  papa 
whitena,  and  eventually  the  ima^  is  presented  on  both  rides 
of  the  paper,  of  equal  mteosity,  in  a  good  neutral  tint  npon 
a  grey  groond. 

(To  ie  eoiaimud.) 


^  €^^(l^$m  of  ^^ottrcrrsp^ji. 

JHOTOORAPHIC  EXCURSIONS. 

Q.  What  photographic  procos  is  most  useful  for  taking 
views  during  an  excursion  ? 

A.  The  photogratdiic  processes  on  paper  or  on 
only,  are  r^y  usenil  to  travdUng  pnotbgrapheis.  The 
dry  wax  paper  process  is  ezsdlent  for  this  purpose;  but 
albumen  or  dry  collodion  may  be  equally  well  cranio;^. 
The  principal  oqjeotjon  to  collodicn  is,  that  the  vei^  and 
size  of  a  large  number  of  glass  plai«s  render  it  incoDvenient; 
whereas  huntbads  of  sheets  of  prepared  paper  uaj  be 
carried  without  increasing  a  traveller's  lavage  to  any  greiit 
extent. 

Q.  What  materials  are  really  essential  to  a  traveUing 
photographer? 

A.  The  necessary  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts: — Ist,  rraerring  to  an  excursion  of  a  few 
hours,  or  a  few  days  at  farthest ;  2nd  and  3rd,  to  a  p(o- 
bnged  journey. 

Q.  Avhat  materials  make  up  the  first  series? 

A.  The  camera;  lenses  in  their  box;  glass  frame,  or  a 
fr»mo  of  Bristol  board ;  portfoUo,  for  holding  on  one  side 
the  prepared  paper,  and  on  the  other  the  impressions  taken ; 
a  camera  stand;  a  black  clotJi  to  put  over  the  head  in 
focussing;  andaTiew-meter,tuedinlbca8nngthepctDicin 
the  camera. 

Q.  What  is  included  in  the  second  series? 

A.  Two  bowla,  of  earthenware,  glafis,  or  wood;  three 
gntta  percha  dishes  fitting  into  one  anot^;  three  gntu 
percha  funnela  of  di&rent  edzeB ;  a  stiver  rod ;  waxed  and 
udised  paper ;  white  blotting  paper^filtering  pwer ;  scalei 
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andw^hts;  some  ^^aas  plates;  fooroamel'B  burbnuha; 
flask  of  aceto-nitrate  of  BUver ;  cyanide  of  potassiiiin ;  pure 
nitrate  of  ulver ;  acetic  acid ;  gulic  add ;  and  bromicte  of 
potaBsinm. 

Q.  "What  is  included  iu  tbo  third  scries? 

.1.  Ncgativo  and  positive  paper;  white  wax;  eolution  of 
Jodide  of  potassium ;  iodide  of  potassinm ;  sugar  of  milk ; 
iodine ;  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  and  a  ^me  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  size  for  a  travelling  camera? 

vl.  It  should  be  capable  of  taking  pictures  21  by  27  inches, 
and  be  fitted  with  a  lens  of  long  focus.  The  leiui  should  be 
of  a  diameter  and  focus  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
image ;  so  Utat  it  is  advisable  to  carry  three  or  four  different 
lenses,  which  may  be  shifted  and  adapted  as  circtunstances 
may  nqoirc. 

Q.  Tor  what  porpose  is  the  glass  or  paper  frame 
employed? 

A.  For  ehanpng  the  prepared  paper  in  the  open  air, 
undtv  a  toit  or  cnrtain  arranged  (m  the  camera  stand.  The 
glaasea  must  be  thoroughly  dean,  and  well  polished  before 
starting.  It  is  well  to  paste  at  the  back  a  yellow  paper, 
which  ]»87ents  the  actitm  of  the  light,  if  ti»  fmne  is  opened 
doringtbe  journey. 

Q.  What  description  of  portfolio  is  used  ? 

A.  The  portfi:^  is  made  of  blotting  paper  inclosed  in  a 
black  ease ;  cm.  one  side  are  placed  the  jve^ared  papen ;  on 
the  other,  papers  <m  which  i^wtograpuc  impreenons  hare 
been  taken. 

Q.  What  Bcnrt  of  camm  stand  should  be  used? 

A.  A  stand  that  will  fold  into  a  convenient  compass,  and 
that  will  admit  of  the  camera  being  on  a  lerel  with  the  head 
of  t^  operates,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  How  is  the  view-meter  employed  ? 

A.  It  is  used  for  fixing  in  an  ea^  aud  accurate  manner 
the  spot  where  the  camera  should  be  placed  for  taking  a 
largfr^ised  view.  The  tube  is  either  of  copper,  tin,  or 
simp^<tf  cardboard;  one  aid  is  dosed  by  a  disc  pierced  with 
a  nmiid  holef  to  whidi  the  eye  is  apdied ;  the  oUier  end  is 
a  square  opming,  the  sidas  of  whidi  are  proportioned  to 
tihooo  of  the  cantera*  The  siie  (tf  the  opening  and  the  length 
of  tin  tabe  are  regulated,  so  that,  on  applying  ihe  eye  to 
the  instrmnait,  tiie  same  field  is  presented  by  that  which 
.mMild  be  recdved  on  the  ground  j^aaa  sitda  of  the  camera. 
Ttaa  oontriTanoe  is  found  exoeedn^  us^l  to  operatons 
and  Is  very  ea^j  otHuiraoted. 

(2Vi  beamtimui.) 


rOBXIOM  SCIEKCE. 
(/Von  our  Special  Corre^omdei0tf 

Poru,  10, 1859. 
OsK  of  the  largest  and  finest  coIlectionB  of  photographs  in 
the  Paris  ExhiMtion  is  a  series  of  reproductions  of  pictures, 
ancient  and  modern,  by  Signers  Calddsi  and  Itbmt^cdu,  of 
London.  Amrag  them  the  most  valuable  and  the  moat  re- 
markable are  fourteen  jiiotop^dc  vma  of  the  ftmous 
cartoons  of  Sapha^ ;  some  ta  then  nlaidid  proob  are  Si 
foet  k>ng  (without  the  flrame).  "  The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra,*^ 
oiis^nal  size  18  teat  by  11  feet  4  inches  (i^otographic  proof 
about  3}  feet  long) ;  "The  Death  of  Jamnias,"  "Elymas 
tite  BoKer&  struck  with  Blindness,"  *' Peter  and  John 
Healing  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple,"  arc, 
pe^ps,  the  finest.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  tiieee  gigantic  productions.  To  amateurs 
of  ancient  pictures,  or  engravings  and  works  of  old  masters, 
the  photog^phs  of  tiiese  cartoons  must  be  very  interesting. 
Tliey  are  colossal  works  of  photf^;raphy.  Messrs.  Caldcsi 
and  Mont£cchi*s  photc^p%idi  of  "Gnsi  and  Mario,  in  the 
Tromtorey'  taken  from  nature,  is  agood  and  pkasing  fwooC  I 
a&urio's  likenesB  is  excdloit.  I 


,  In  M.  Bnum's  oolleetioo,  which  we  mentioned  in  one  o£ 
our  first  letters,  there  is  a  "  Pfmoramaof  Mulhonse,"  a  large 
view  composed  of  three  proofs,  which  is  without  a  rival  here, 
and  has  tieen  universally  admired. 

M.  I^Iaxwell  Lytc  has  exhibited  23  views  ofj  the  country 
about  the  Pyi-enees,  awl  sonic  other  proofs  besides  stereo- 
scopic slides,  ill.  Maxwell  Lyte  enjoys  here  the  reputation 
of  a  first-rate  photographer.  His  views  do  him,' indeed, 
much  credit ;  but  these  proofe,  taken  on  collodion  and  deve- 
loped with  pbospliate  of  gold,  have  a  black,  disi^reeable 
look  about  them,  which  we  cannot  term  a  fine  tone,  nor 
would  it,  in  a  picture,  be  called  "  strength  of  colour." 

M.  De  Camjiigneulles'  views,  tdten  in  Nubia,  Egypt,  &c., 
are  extremely  interesting  in  a  geo^phical  point  of  view. 
This  Parisian  photograiuier  has  exhibited  nesrly  40  difiieront 
proofs.  Such  Bcenes  as  "  Views  of  Damascus,"  details  from 
"Thebes,"  "Mount  Sinai,"  &c.,  are  certainly  very  attractive, 
and  cleverness  ttf  execution  adds  beauty  of  d^gn  to  the 
interest  of  the  sul^ject. 

The  same  ofaaervatjona  arc  applicable  to  the  large  collection 
of  views  from  the  Holy  Land,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Jerusalem. 
He  has  cxhiluted  from  40  to  50  very  interesting  proofs  We 
have,  iu  the  first  place,  a  very-  la^ie  view  of  the  "  Town  of 
JeruB^on,'*  composed  of  four  prooft  jdned  together,  and 
wMch  is  from  8  to  4  feet  Id  length  by  nearly  1  foot  Inoad. 
Then,  another  view  from  the  "  Afount  o£  Olives,"  composed 
of  3  proQ& ;  and,  finally,  29  other  nartUl  views  representing 
monuments,  churches,  and  other  details  of  the  town  and 
the  country  around  it.  Kext  to  them  are  views  of  "  Beth- 
lehem," "Nazareth,"  "Rhodes,"  and  some  other  veiy 
beautiful  phot<^;raphs  of  "  Cairo,"  and  the  "  Egyptian 
Pyramids,"  &c. 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  CMbrd,  of  Madrid,  has  added 
to  the  interest  of  this  exhibition  his  views  of  "  Madrid," 
"  Salamanca,"  "  Barcebna,"  "  Toledo,"  &c. ;  whilst  M.  De 
Constant-Delessert  has  furnished  us  with  some  Swiss  views ; 
Sig.  Cuccioni,  with  views  of  Eome  and  its  environs ;  Mr. 
Roger  Fenton,  with  English  scenery ;  H^  FlotweU  and 
Herr  Krone,  with  Gennaa  sites ;  Naya,  of  whom  we 
have  ahea^  spoken,  utd  Sig.  Stnjgi^^  who  has  givoi  ua 
mnoramas  of  Vmioe  and  Milan,  with  Italian  sulgects. 
Dr.  Ltvent  exhibitB  scenes  from  A^;iem ;  Measrs.  l&ucwell 
Lyte,  Civiale,  and  Mailand,  views  from  the  Pyrenees ;  M. 
de  Nostitz,  a  general  view  of  Tiflis  (Claucasus)  ;  M.  Piot, 
TiewB  of  Athens,  and  other  Grecian  towns;  and  M.  de 
Rumine,  <d  St.  Fetersbuig,  has  ^lotographed  the  joum^ 
made  last  year  1^  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  in  the 
Mediterranean.  M.  Stahl,  of  Pemambuco,  side  by  side 
with  his  "  Types  of  Negroes  and  Ne«;re8ses,"  has  given  us 
3  vvy  interating  views  of  Pemambuco ;  and  M.  Yariu, 
11  views  taken  iu  Corsica,  &c.,  &c.,  without  naming  a  host 
of  views  of  Paris  and  other  French  towns  and  their  environs 
by  other  j^ott^Tftpbic  artists. 

In  a  future  letter  we  intend  to  mention  some  of  the 
curiosities  of  this  exhibition. 

We  record  with  much  grief  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  A  tel^raphic  dispatch  which 
arrived  here  on  Saturday  last,  informs  us  that  the  whole  of 
Berlin  is  in  mourning  for  this  great  man,  who  has  just  left 
us  f(ur  a  better  world. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  was  bom  on  the  14th  Septem- 
ber, 1769  ;  he  had,  therefore,  nearly  accomplished  hia  90th 
birtiufa^.  After  gmng  thnragh  the  ordinary  course  of  edu- 
cation  at  Giittingai,  a^d  having  made  a  rapod  tour  through 
Holland,  En^and,  and  France,  Yon  Humboldt  became  a 
pupil  of  ^Vcmer,  at  the  mining  school  of  FTevbetg,  and  in 
his  21st  year  published  an  "Essay  on  the  Bas^  of  the 
Rhine."  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France.  In  1799  he  went  to  Spain  with  the  in- 
tention of  entering  Alrica  fivm  Cadiz,  but  the  unexpected 
patronage  he  received  at  the  court  of  Madrid  induced  him 
to  proceed  to  tiie  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  His 
travels  in  America  with  Boussingault  (now  <tf  the  French 
Institute)  extended  to  1804,  during  wbujhinterval  he  made 
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raemhet  in  geology,  bottny,  ph^cal  geography,  metetan- 
logy,  &c.,  which  hare  renderea  bos  name  and  nis  works  im- 
mortal. 

In  1805  Humboldt  made  aii  cxcundon  to  Naples  with 
JjeopM  Von  Bach  and  Gay-Lussac,  two  of  the  greatest 
natoral  ^losoiiliers  of  their  day,  aud  the  succeeding  twenty 
jmn  dim  life  were  spent  in  raris,  almost  ezcluaively  em- 
ployed in  editing  the  neulte  of  his  American  journey.  In 
1817,  after  twelre  yetm  of  incenant  toil,  four-fifths  of  Uie 
work  were  completed,  and  an  cnxlinary  copy  of  the  part 
then  in  print  ooet  eonmd«abIy  more  than  £100  sterling  F 

In  182B  this  great  savant  undertook  a  scientific  ioum^ 
to  Siberia,  under  the  especial  wotection  cf  the  Kiudan 
goTamment,  and  in  company  with  the  diBtinguished  philo- 
sophers Ehrenberg  and  Gmtar  Rose.  The  results  (A  this 
a^iedition  hare  been  published  in  his  "  Fragments  Anati- 

ni,"  wad  Itk  "  AfiB  Cmttale,"  and  in  Bon^  Bene  naoh 
OnnL" 

The  enonnom  inentiflo  and  literaxr  pradnctinB  of  Alex. 
Yon  Hnmboldt  inehide  hia— Reunon  Histoiiqiie  dn 
Voft^  aux  Regions  EqiunoxialeB'*  (personal  narratiTe, 
&c.) ;  "  NouTOlleB  Annalee  des  Yanges "  Easai  politique 
BUT  la  Noavelle  EnM^e ;"  "  De  Dismbntione  Geosiaphicft 
Pbntamm;"  "Einai  snr  la  G^c^i^ie  des  Fluites;" 
"Beondl  d*ObBervations  Astronomiques;"  "  Flora  Fribur- 

rna  snbterranea  "  Essai  G^ognostione  but  le  Gisement 
Edchffi;"  "Ezamen  Critique  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Giki- 
graphie ;"  "  Atlas  G^ogra^ique  et  Physique  du  Nonreau 
Continent ; "  "  Monuments  des  Penples  Indigenes  de 
I'Amerique "  Tableaux  Phynques  des  Regions  Equi- 
noxiidea ^-  Recneil  d'Obeervatious  de  Zoolo^  et  d*A!na- 
tomie  Comparde "  Views  of  Nature ;"  and  his  well-known 
"  Cosmos,"  which  ProfcMor  Bunsen  has  styled  "  the  great 
work  of  our  age besides  a  number  of  minor  works  and 
memoirs  in  the  "  Annales  de  Chinue,"  the  "  Annales  des 
Sdenees  NatnreUei,"  aatl  the  "Jounal  de  Fhyriqae,** 
fte.  &c. 

"  If  the  *  Asie  Contnle,* "  says  AOss  Ott^S,  bad  been  his 
only  work,  constitutinff  as  it  does  an  epitome  itf  all  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  bimaelf  and  former  traveners,  on  the 
jdiysiea]  geography  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  that 
work  alone  would  hare  sufficed  to  hare  formed  a  reputataon 
of  the  highest  order." 

We  have  also  to  notice  another  great  loss  which  science 
has  just  snstuned  in  the  person  of  the  well-known  French 
chemist  andtoxioologist,  M.  Lassaigne,  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  many  other  learned  societies. 

Our  accomplished  friend  M.  F.  risant  has  lately  received 
from  C(»iBtantinopIe  samples  of  a  new  mineral  found  in  the 
interior  of  Turkey,  and  which  presents  rather  a  remarkable 
composition.  This  mineral  forms  lar^,  stalactites  in 
caverns  near  a  mine  of  copper  pyrites ;  its  colour  is  that 
of  sulphate  of  co[^r  in  the  parts  fleshly  broken,  whilst  iU 
crystalliue  form  is  that  of  snlpliate  of  iron.  On  ana^ns  it 
turns  oat  to  be  sulphate  d  piotoxyde  of  iron,  in  whioh  wrt 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  re^aeed  ay  oxide  of  ooj^er.  The 
flgum  obtained  in  H.  Fisani's  analysis  lead  to  the  fimniila : 

J^J  O,  S0»  +  7  HO. 

We  have  also  analysed  this  new  mineral,  and  the  results  we 
have  obtained  coincide  completely  with  those  of  M.  Piaani. 
The  fbrmnU  given  above  is  that  of  common  green  vitrit^  in 
which  a  obtain  quantity  of  iron  is  replaoed  by  copper. 
It  is  probable  that  the  natural  production  in  question  has 
been  ^med  in  the  waters  that  niter  throt^h  the  beds  o£ 
copper  pyrites,  and  that  it  could  be  formed  artificially  in  the 

Tbo  c^brated  Dutch  cliemist,  JIulder,  has  lately  made 
known  a  pretty  reaction^  which  serves  to  detetndne  the 
presence  of  {^nooae  or  fintit-sugar  in  a  solutKm.  Ha  found 
that  a  aolataon  cf  indigo  in  Notdhamen  nilplrario  acid  is 
rendered  ooloarleH  1^  g^ncoae  in  presence  of  an  alkali.  The 
ind^no  bine  is  thni  (masfonQed  into  white  indigo.  This 


reaction,  which  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  tempwatuxe  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  hastened  1^  heat.  The  blue  colour  is 
rcj^uccd  if  tlie  solution  be  shaken  for  a  little  time,  t>., 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  coutaittod  in  the  air  d  the 
flask ;  tmd  if,  instead  ut'  water,  alcohol  be  used  to  dissolve 
the  glucose,  Oic  newly  formed  indigo  blue  is  deposited  in  a 
crystelline  state. 

This  reaction  of  indigo  does  not  take  place  with  cane- 
sugar  ;  hence  we  have  in  these  phenomena  another  means  of 
distinguishing  between  these  two  ^)ecies  of  sugar. 

M.  Pierrot  recommends  valertanate  of  ammonia  as  a 
specific  against  neuralgia,  hysteria,  &c.,  but  more  especially 
as  a  cure  for  epilepsy.  Valerianate  of  ammonia  is  a  dear 
liquid  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of  valeriane. 
(It  is,  therefore,  an  acid  valerianate  t^  M.  Pierrot  speaks 
of^  for  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  be  added  to 
nentralin  tite  excess  of  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  <me  maia  of 
deBoate  radiated  crystals.)  The  ordinary  dose  tor  an  adnlt 
it  a  teanxxmfiil  nuHrning  and  evauqg  in  mgar  and  water ; 
far  dnlona,  the  half  or  the  qnarter. 

The  Sodety  of  Natorafists  of  Dantric  propose  as  the 
solneot  of  a  prixe  essay  for  the  year  1861,  the  determinatSoa 
of  uie  oibit  of  the  periodic  comet  of  Faye,  the  tiiird  ooroet 
of  1843,  &om  its  apparitions  in  1848-44, 1850-51,  and  1858. 
Account  must  be  taken  of  the  perturbations  which  the 
comet  has  experienced,  and  will  have  to  undei^  whilst 
continuing  its  course  in  the  heavens,  until  its  return  to  onr 
part  (dfthe  world  in  1865-66,  for  which  it  will  be  also 
necessary  to  calculate  ephemerideB.  The  ]xize  to  be 
awarded  is  711  francs ;  the  oompetitian  remains  opea  nntil 
the  1st  Septonber,  1860. 

There  is  a  talk  at  Paris  of  a  new  regulator  for  the  electric 
light  invented  by  M.  Serrin,  which  appears  to  offer 
many  advantages,  but  wo  have,  as  yet,  no  account  of  the 
oons^ction  <a  this  apparatus.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  tfaftt 
it  is  destined  to  separate  the  charcoal  ccmdnctors  as  bdod  as 
they  come  in  contact ;  so  tliat  no  manipulation  is  needed  to 
elffeot  this.  

ausoow  PHOToanAraio  socmr. 
To  the  Editor  oftht  "PnoiY)ORAPHtc  News.** 
Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  of  the  dmngs  of  the  Glasgow 
Photogiaphio  Society?  What  aboat  their  odiilHtioa  to 
take  pkce  "in  the  month  of  March?"  I  sent  them,  at 
their  request,  specimens  for  ezhilntiott  (I  tnut  it  la  not 
possiUe  tiiat  I  can  be  promptly  identified  1^  ihb  statemnt), 
and  have  heard  or  seen  notlung  of  the  exhibition  since.  Was 
it  intended  to  be  held  on  the  Jirrt  of  April  ?  Nemo. 


3IAKCHEHTEB  PHOTOOBAPHIC  SOCIETT. 

A  sfEETiNO  of  this  Society  v-as  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.    Mr.  Limd  in  the  Choir. 

Mr.  Honn,  the  Hon,  See.,  read  the  follo'vi'ins  letters  to  the 
Society 

"  GEifTLisuGSj—'At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Sodety,  I  clumed 
for  our  member,  Mr.  Dancer,  the  merit  of  beiuji;  o»e  of  ike  first 
to  produce  microocoino  phot<^^phs,  on  account  of  pan^raph.t 
having  lately  been  in  the  ne^-spapem  claiming  for  certain  parties 
the  invention,  aud  as  being  something  quite  new.  Mr.  Shad- 
bolt,  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Jbut'nal,  has  replied  to  my 
remarks,  and  calLt  ujion  me  to  ^^ive  f\irther  particulars,  as  he 
lias  alnaj'ti  eonsidcred  himself  to  be  the  originator  of  micro- 
photo  griphs. 

My  remarks  arc  not  intended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Shodbolt,  but 
as  he  lias  taken  the  matter  up,  I  have  no  option  but  to  n^y  to 
his  letter ;  and  now  claim  for  ilr.  Dancer,  not  that  he  was '  ow 
of  fhsjlrtt*  but  thefint  who  produced  these  photogruhs, 

"  I  rqxAt,  then,  that  I  have  two  spsdmena  oT  moRMoopie 
photosn^hs,  fpvon  to  me  by  Mr^  Dtneeran  the  epring  of  ISBS ; 
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they  are  mounted  irith  Canada  balsam,  as  micrc^oopio  objeote, 
on  the  ordinary  size  of  mimiBoopiu  glasses.  I  may  also  say 
that  Mr.  Danoer  at  the  time  informed  me  how  they  wore  taken, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  aame  year,  I  Arilowod  hu  instniotions, 
and  (iltliongh  not  very  imooessnilly)  I  produoed  some  (tf  Uiese 
minute  ykoiogta^hM,  and  have  tiieni  stiU  in  my  posHanon. 

"^lat  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  Ibe  d^ies,  I  indose  two 
letten;  one  fhna  Mr.  Panoer,  tlw  otiier  firmn  ISx.  Binney,  oon< 
Bnuag  m  flMmuit.  "  Jobxph  Bidbbotham. 

"36^4/*,  1869." 

"  Mancieater,  May  2m2,  1869. 
"Mt  dbab  Sib, — I  duly  received  the  letter  in  which  you  call 
my  attention  to  an  article  on  the  *  Origin  of  Mioroaoopio  Fbo- 
t^raphs/  by  Mr.  Bhadbolt,  printed  at  p.  104  of  the  May  num- 
ber  of  onr  ftieiety's  journal;  and  as  Mr.  Shudbolt  reqoeets  you 
will  read  his  oommunioation  to  the  Soc^y,  I  must  beg  as  a 
Immr  tint  the  nanban^eMot  will  listen  to  tiieoonteiita  ot 
tine  letter,  wlddi  afaall  be  as  brief  aa  posrible,  and  aeo^  an 
apology  for  oooupying  their  time  with  a  matter  so  purely  per- 
Bottd.  The  qoestum  at  isue  between  Mr.  Sbadhtut  and  luy- 
sdf  is  ainq^  this IMd  I  produoe  mioroaot^o  photographs 
iNfMe  March,  ISM  P  In  rei^y  I  can  state  tlut  even  on  oollo- 
dictt  X  had  inoduoed  microsoopic  photographs  in  Pebruary, 
18SS ;  I.  named  these  nunute  pictures  microsoopio  photogrwhk 
and  tais  name  I  still  employ.  The  word  micro-photogr^  I 
have  no  claim  to  whatever.  As  monumental  taldet  to  Mr. 
Sturgeon  was  raised  in  your  statement  to  the  Society,  and  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  I  will  oonflne  my  remarks 
more  espeeiaDy  to  it.  The  tablet  in  question  was  pho(ogrq)hed 
on  the  2Sth  April,  1853,  and  reduced  for  the  microsfop©  early 
in  the  following  month.  Some  of  the  eariy  specimens  were 
pmented  to  E.  W.  KnuOT,  Esq.,  V.B.B.,  F.O.S.,  fto.,  of  this 
town ;  8.  Salt,  En.,  now  of  Westport,  Irdand ;  S.  W.  William- 
son, Esq. ;  A.  Neild,  Es^ . ;  two  or  our  own  members,  and  your- 
self. Tliis  and  other  mioroeoopio  phott^r^hs  were  well  known 
in  this  locali'^,  long  before  they  had  mm  8iq>plied  by  me  to 
dealers  in  such  artudes ;  but  when  they  first  reached  London  I 
cannot  say. 

"  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Shadbolt  was 
aware  of  their  existence  previoui  to  his  own  production.  To 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  aoouractyj  of  the  foregoing  dates,  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter .whkih  I  have  this  day  received  fhiim 
E.  "W.  Binn^,  Em.;  this  letter  rtiates  especiaUy  to  the  tablet 
in  qtKstion,  and  1^  in  addition  to  your  own  testimony,  will,  I 
hope  (as  regnds  the  question  of  dates),  be  saitislhotory  to  Mr. 
Shadbolt. 

"  I  cannot  oonclude  this  letter  without  expressing  my  great 
surprise  at  a  stotemmt  which  appears  in  Mr.  Shadbolt* s  paper, 
the  substance  of  which  ia  aa  follows : — That  about  March, 
18SS,  Mr.  Thonttiiwaite  showed'  to  him  a  copy  of  Sturgeon's 
tablet,  which  Mr.  T.  alk^ed  to  have  prooured  the  produotioa  o^ 
in  oonsequenoe  of  what  Mr.  Shadbolt  had  shown  to  him.  No 
doaU  uiia  has  been  somA  mUnterpr^atiMi,  which  Mr. 
Thomtbwaite  will  be  able  to  enlain  in  a  latasbetOTy  manner. 

**  I  regret  that  your  friendly  neUag  slpould  haTe  invtdved  you 
in  this  ocntcOTersy.— Tours  reiy  trafyt      "  J*  B.  Divcn. 

"  Jonph  Sidebothain,  Esq." 


"  Mamsimltr,  Mi^  8w{,  1868. 
"  Mt  sbjlB  Bu,— On  Tetnrine  to  my  pikers  I  find  that  it 
was  in  April,  18S%  when  Dr.  JooSe,  F.BA,  myself,  and  anottier, 
got  the  tablet  in  memoiv  of  onr  old  friend  the  tote  tSx,  Wm. 
Storgecm,  executed  by  Mr.  Latham,  sculptor,  Mancheeter,  On 
Baturda^'the  23rd  of  April,  I  took  you  to  Mr.  Latham's  plaoe, 
then  in  Fortland^reet,  to  look  at  the  tablet,  and  when  there 
requested  you  to  phot^^ph  it  for  me  before  it  went  to  Kiiby 
Lonsdale  to  be  put  up  in  the  dmzch.  On  that  same  day,  Mr. 
Latham,  by  my  orders,  took  the  taUrt  up  to  your  house  in 
Ardwiok.  It  came  hack  to  lus  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
following  ynA,  and  on  Thursday,  the  2Sth  of  Apnl,  it  went  off 
to  KirbyLonsdale,  and  was  placed  in  the  inride  of  the  church 
there.  Within  a  month  of  the  last  named  date,  in  the  end  of 
3iav,  18&3,  you  presented  me  with  a  mioro-photi^r^h  of  the 
tablet,  which  I  received  with  much  gratiflcmon  and  surprise, 
hSTing  expected  only  a  commoo,  and  not  a  micro-photogn^h 


from  you.   I  meet  oertainly  never  gave  Mr.  Thomthwuto,  or 
any  other  person,  liberty  to  photograph  the  tablet ;  and  Mr. 
Latham  assores  me  that  no  one  but  yourself  had  any  vapat' 
tunity  to  take  a  photogn^h  of  it  ^or  to  its  gtung  to 
Lonadalo.  Beliovo  me  to  remain,  my  dear     yonrs  tndy, 

"  Emr ABD  Wh.  Bissxt. 

"  J.  B.  Danoer,  Biq.,  F.B.A.8.,  Hanotaester." 

Mr.  Wm.  Crookes,  the  Editor  of  the  "  PhotogbaphiC  Nm." 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Sodety. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Crookes  had  sent  the 
Ist  Tohmie  of  the  "  Photoqeaphic  Kews"^  tax  presentation  to 
the  library  of  the  Soraety;  also  a  print  of  lus  magnified  photo- 
graph of  we  Moon,  ftv  the  Sooiety'sportfSidio.  A  vote  of  flunks 
was  unanimoudy  pasted  to  Mr.  Cro»ea  for  his  presents. 

A  vulcanised  mbber  tray,  nUde  by  Messrs.  Macintosh  and 
Co.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sidebotham,  was  shown  to  the 
members. 

Two  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful  prints,  from  oollodio- 
albumen  n^atives,  were  presented  to  the  Somety's  portfolio,  by 
Mr.  Lund.  A  very  ocminot  exposing  camera  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Mudd. 

Mr.  Norton  exhibited  his  contrivonoe  far  beating  up  ^bumen, 
and  beatupaquanti^of  albumen  in  a  few  minutes  mto  a  very 
soHd  froth.  The  apparatus  was  highly  approved  of  by  the 
memben,  effecting  the  oliieot  in  a  most  satinaotory  manner  and 
with  very  little  trouble.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimouBly 
passed  to  Mr.  Norttm,  for  havii^;  exhibited  the  working  of  the 
apparatus  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Higgins  exhibited  soma  senidtisBd  papers  whioh  had  been 
ke]>t  a  inonth  in  one  of  Mr.  Mudd'a  lwxel^  and  whii^  had  re- 
mained quite  white. 

IkDr.  Mndd  exhiluted  one  of  the  boxes  contrived  by  him  for 
the  purpose,  and  explained  the  same  to  the  membem. 

TAt.  Mablcty  exhibited  some  senntised  pq>er  which  he  had 
kept  white  for  uxteen  days,  simply  in  an  ordinflry  drawer,  nith 
some  chloride  of  cddum.  It  was  steted  that  tlie  chloride  of 
calcium  would  do  over  and  over  again,  if  dried  when  damp. 

Mr.  Mndd  said  that  he  intenited  to  make  a  box  for  keepin^^ 
coUodio-aUnimen  pUtes  with  the  aid-  (tf  chloride  of  cahaum ; 
and  it  wes  senefalW  thoaj^t  by  the  members  that  by  such  a 
plan  the  oulo^o-alhumen  plates  might  be  preserved  longer 
than  it  is  at  present  possiUe  to  keep  t^m. 

Thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Lund  .for  offitnating  as  chairman, 
and  for  his  donation  of  the  photographs  to  the  Society's  pmt- 
folio,  when  the  proceedings  i^Med, 


SotTTH  London  Photoqeaphic  Society. 
A  HiBTura  was  held  on  Monday,  May  10th,  at  the  library  of 
the  Walw(»rth  lateiury  and  ShdentiHo  Institation,  to  take  pct- 
liniinary  steps  for  the  formation  of  the  above  sodety.  Mr.  A. 
H.  WaU  bung  voted  to  the  chair,  that  gentleman  proceeded  to 
explain  his  views  in  organising  the  present  meeting,  and  sug- 
gested such  matters  aa  oalled  for  imnwdiate  discussion. 

Mr.  6.  Shadbolt  proposed— "That  the  present  meeting  con- 
stitute the  South  London  Fhotographio  Society  as  an  indepen- 
dent body.  That  the  subsoription  be  half  a  guinea  annually, 
and  t^t  members  of  the  Walworth  Literary  and  Sdentifio 
Instittttim  be  admitted  as  monbeira  of  tilts  society,  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  nibsoriptiou  of  ax  cduUings."  Mr.  HiirviiB 
having  seconded  this  motion,  it  was  carried. 

3dr.  W.  A<Alaad  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard  seconded— 
"That  this  sodety  nold  monthly  meetings  (with  a  recem), 
(nvanise  an  exchange  club,  supply  a  joomal  periodically  as 
pt»lished,  and  present  a  photogn^h  annually  to  each  member 

the  society,  when  a  snffident  number  members  shall  have 
raised  the  necessuy  Amds."  Mr.  Aokland's  motion  was  then 
eanied. 

Sir.  Bhadhfdt  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ackland  seoonded— "That 
eij^t  or  idne  meetings  be  held  during  the  year,  and  that  ten 
Bhillings  per  evening  be  ofibred  for  the  use  of  a  large  room  he- 
hind  t£e  Leoture-hidl,  Carter-street,  Walworth,  for  meetinn  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  each  month,  if  confinnM  by 
the  next  meeting."  Carried. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Howard.-mconded  by  Mr. 
Luk^  and  ctrrled— "  That  theJ^p^lj^kVj^^Upg^t^ 
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society  be  held  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
Thuraiay  in  June  nest,  in  the  room  adjoining  the  Walworth 
Lecture-hall," 

It  was  moved  by  Mr,  Annstroug,  Ecconded  b;  Mr.  J.  Hood, 
and  carried,  that  hdies  be  climble  03  members. 

It  was  a\m  proposed  by  Mr.  AmiRtron^,  bccondcd  by  Mr. 
Shedbolt,  and  earned  unanimously — "  That  tho  following  gen- 
tlemen be  appointed  a  provisional  committee  for  the  formation  of 
the  society,  viz.,  Messrs.  Acldand,  Cotton,  Harvie,  Howard, 
Luke,  and  Wall."  Mes-irs.  Rogen  and  Stevens  took  an  active 
part  in  the  diacusF^iom,  and  the  meeting  terminated  at  a  tate 
hour. 


Acnov  OF  LvNAB  Light. — Of  all  knowu  sttbstauces  chlorido 
of  silver  is  that  which  alters  most  strongly  and  rapidly  in  colour 
under  the  influence  of  solar  light.  Nevertheless,  observations 
of  old  (late  seemed  to  have  proved  tliat  a  layer  of  this  chemical 
compound,  exx)osed  for  a  gr^t  length  of  time  to  the  action  of 
moonlight,  not  in  its  ordinary  diShsed  staie,  but  concentrated 
by  means  of  an  immense  lens,  lost  nothing  of  it«  primitive 
whiteness.  But  since  the  discovery  of  Messrs.  Ntipce  and 
Saguerre  pbotonapfaera  have  had  at  their  disposal  a  goodly 
number  of  highly  senritive  chemical  compounds,  which  are 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  lunar  rays,  and  photographic  images 
of  our  satellite  can  be  easily  obtained,  as  I  prophesied  would  be 
the  case  so  long  ago  as  1840.  One  cannot  find,  therefore,  in 
comparisons  of  this  kind,  the  proof  that  tho  darkening  of  the 
nkiu  cannot  l)e  attributed  to  a  direct  action  of  tlie  lunar  light ; 
hence  I  am  afhiid  to  entirely  deny  the  correctness  of  popular 
obMrvation.  The  way  in  which  I  think  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  without  having  recourse  to  a  chemical  actios,  the  intensity 
of  which  is  certainly  very  trifling,  is  as  follows : — Whm  we  re- 
oeive  the  light  of  the  moon  on  the  face,  the  is  deu ;  when 
the  sky  is  clear  there  is  a  radiation  of  heat  fttnn  all  parts  of  the 
skin  exposed  to  the  atmot^here,  and  the  necessaiy  oousequence 
is  a  notable  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  those  parts.  The 
skin  exposed  to  the  lunar  rays  would  apparently,  as  in  the 
case  of  inanimate  subetances  under  identiod  droumstances,  be 
reduced  to  a  temperature  from  6  to  9  degrees  below  the  tem- 
perature of  ^  air.  It  is  true  that  the  aiumil  heat  arrives 
every  instant  to  the  hce.  so  as  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  make 
uph  the  defidt  ariMng  from  the  radiation.  It  is  likewise  true 
that  tiie  skin  is  scarcely  ever  cooled  to  such  a  point  that  dew 
will  form  upon  it ;  nevertheless,  who  can  affirm  tluit  the  physical 
conditions  in  which  the  epidermis  is  placed  by  a  very  intense 
local  cold  may  not  alter  its  texture,  or  modify  its  tint  ?  The  tan 
of  the  bivouac — this  tan  which  manifests  itself  exclusively  on 
severe  nights — does  it  not  appear  as  if  it  oould  only  be  considered 
as  the  el&ct  of  radiation  trhm  the  skin  ?  We  see  that,  by  this 
hypothens,  the  moon  ezennses  no  kind  of  action  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  phenomena;  she  simply  indicates  a  clear  sky. 
There  is  a  proverb  current  in  the  south  of  France  to  the  effect 
that  exposure  to  the  night  air  on  a  clear  ni^t  darkens  Uie 
skiD^^fVmR  To/.  7".  iffXotieM  SeimiifiqiiB: 


^^xri00ra:p|k  |[0t£S  mis  ^mxu%. 

CAUTIONS  TO  BE  ATTENDED  TO  BT  PHOTOORAPHERS. 

Success  in  photography  depends  so  much  on  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  thousand  and  one  "  mceties  of  manipulation, 
that  the  writer  has  thought  a  serios  of  cautions  on  the  points 
most  productiveof  futures  may  bo  likely  to  prove  (^material 
UBBtothoBewhoBzedeuioaBofaoqiiiringBlci^  in  this  most 
fiannatiDg  art.  His  own  knowled^of  it  has  been  obtained 
from  the  beet  of  all  teachers,  expenence,  and  ho  is  desirous 
that  others  should  be  saved,  at  least,  aome  of  the  labour  and 
anni^ancetiiathehaehiniselfhadtoundergo.  Thofollowin^ 
obeemtAoniB  are  man  espeddly  intended  to  apply  to  the 
paper  processes,  but  some  of  them  will  be  found  equally  use- 
ful to  the  practitioner  in  albumen  or  collodicm  : — 

1 .  A  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  is  essential  in  all 
photographic  operations,  and  without  it  failure  is  certain. 

2.  CamuUf  exclude  all  white  light  from  the  operating 


room,  covering  the  edges  and  bottcHU  of  tiie  door  with  broad 
list,  and  stopping  the  Keyhole  (if  then  h  one).  The  n^ect 
of  this  is  productive  of  uncatainty,  and  impecfectiom 
various  kinds. 

3.  If  a  strong  light  folk  on  the  window,  do  not  trust  to 
yellow  calico  for  a  blind,  as  it  will  certainly  fade.  YeUow 
paper  will  retain  its  colour,  and  answers  weU.  A  few  thick- 
nesses, pasted  on  a  frame,  and  hiiujed  to  the  window,  wUl 
allow  of the  daylight  being  admitteawheii  xeqiUBte,  udwai 
be  found  convenient. 

4.  Avoid  having,  or  causing,  dost  in  tho  room  when  ti 
work.  To  secure  this  it  should  be  swept  at  times  what  it 
will  not  be  requixed  for  srane  hours ;  and,  at  all  tiiiKi, » 
littJe  stir  must  be  made  in  it  BSTMwble. 

5.  Keep  always  ready  a  Buffieient  number  of  tkorea^f 
clean  clouis,  and  apply  each  to  only  one  purpose;  arraDgiog 
them  so  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  and  finuid  m  tbe 
dimmest  light.  Two  or  three  old  and  soft  silk  handkaxshids 
and  a  piece  of  wash-leather  (all,  of  course,  clean)  will  alube 
found  uedul. 

6.  Be  carefoi  that  all  blotting  paper  used  in  the  progreB 
of  a  incture  is  quite  clean.  The  smallest  etain  will  be  rao- 
ductive  of  mischief  if  it  come  in  contact  with  a  sensitive  somoe. 

7.  Keep  all  solutions  containing  gold  or  eHver  in  a  small 
dark  closet  in  the  operating  room,  as  they  are  always  lisbk 
to  injury  from  exposure  to  the  h^t. 

8.  Eveiy  botUc  should  be  distinctly  labelled.  It  is  nsefat 
to  have  them  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  as  when  working 
almost  in  darkness  they  are  more  easily  distingiuEhed,  and 
thus  mistakes  are  lees  likely  to  ocenr.  The  latter  caatin.B 
also  useful  with  glasses. 

9.  Vfhm  slope  occur  (as  th^  will  do)  on  the  wofk-taUe, 
th^  should  be,  as  soon  as  poasiUe,  wiped  tm  with  a  doth  v 
qxnuie,  kept  espeeiaUT  for  uie  purpose;  and  the  hands,  vbeo 
soiled  or  wetted,  dioiud  be  immediately  wiped,  and,  as  ody 
as  conrenioit,  well  vrashed. 

10.  Filter  all  solutions,  immediately  befbre  using 
through  a  new  filter  of  fine  white  blotting  paper. 

11.  Clean  all  dishes,  glasses,  &c.,  as  Boon  as  poeible  after 
using  them.  If  this  cannot  be  done  immediately,  modi  nb* 
sequent  trouble  vrSl  be  saved  by  filling  them  with  water,  and 
letting  them  remain  so  till  they  can  be  cleansed. 

12.  Dishes  used  only  for  exciting  the  papers  are  eaalj  • 
cleaned  by  a  brush  and  water,  with  an  occamonal  iise  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  as  stated  below. 

13.  Those  used  for  developing  require  more  care.  Hxj 
should  first  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  water,  eqwd* 
ally  the  comers,  and  when  apparently  clean,  a  httle  solutrai 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (10  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  taut 
the  Btrragtb  is  not  material)  uiould  be  poured  into  iJum,  aad 
the  brush,  again  used  Tiewouslj*  If  unady  dean  this  vifl 
remain  cokinrieaB,  but  if  otherwiBS  it  will  beocone  red.  Ii 
this  case  a  second  quantity  should  be  a^qdied,  irtixii  viB, 
by  remaining  ooloumss,  show  them  to  beohoiiicallycleu, 
and  a  rinnng  with  hot  water  will  fit  them  for  use.  When 
again  requirMt,  rub  them  well  with  a  deau  linen  cloth,  and 
t^e  care  that  no  dust  or  other  matter  remain  upon  than. 

1-1.  Be  careful  to  employ  none  but  perfectly  pure  chemi- 
cals, which  it  is  easy  to  do  by  purchasing  only  from  naUy 
respectable  dealers. 

15.  Never  open  bottles  containing  strong  acids  or  amnxHiia 
whilst  operating,  as  the  vapours  are  injurious  tothewoA, 
and  whenever  used,  the  room  should  be  afterwards  wdl  veo- 
tihitcd. 

16.  If  any  solutions  require  to  be  evaporated,  it  is  best 
dono  out  of  the  operating  room,  as  the  vapour  may  cause 
iiyuy,  and  will  certainly  produce  dampness.  Augns. 


SliNSmVK  PLATES  AND  THE  CDSTOU  HOUSE. 

Sir, — Respecting  your  correspondent's  inquiry  as  fo  the 
examination  of  sensitivQ  plates,  1  am  enabled  to  mform  biin, 
that  on  landing  last  summer  at  Antwerp,  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouUe  about  them.    Tlie  anthonties  of  the  ttouau 
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soemed  not  to  know  wliat  to  do,  and  I  was  referred  from  one 
to  the  other,  all  iasisting  on  having  them  opened,  which  of 
course  I  did  not  agree  to ;  so  at  last  tlic  higheet  ckarifd  on 
board,  Monsienr  le  verifictear,  decided  that  I  should  pay 
the  duty,  which  was  to  be  something  like  IG  franca,  for  a 

?uarier-ptate  lens,  a  small  camera,  and  two  dozen  plates, 
laying  nearly  pven  the  whole  aflFair  in  charge  of  the  cap- 
tain to  take  them  back  to  England,  I  tried  as  a  hist  chance 
to  propose  to  the  cnst^-house  officers  to  have  them  for- 
warded  in  transit,  to  Germany.  After  a  deal  more  bother, 
they  consented  to  this,  and  having  almost  missed  the  train, 
off  I  started  at  last,  having  the  peasam  of  tJcte  comjianf  of 
one  of  the  douaniets  throogh  the  town  to  the  railway  stabon. 
CoQung  to  Cologne,  they  b^n  to  make  the  same  fiisB  aboat 
it,  but  after  conTiuouig  them  ratiJing  the  boxes  that  they 
only  contained  glaw,  it  was  settled  to  let  them  posB  un- 
opeoed,  by  paying  the  duty  chargeable  fbr  coloured  glass, 
vmich  amounts  to  about  lijs.  per  cwt.,  so  that  I  came  oS 
with  about  odc  shilliDg  for  duty  on  glasses  and  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus.  Coming  back  to  England,  Hie  custom-house 
officers  are  generally  satdsfied  if  ttey  see  the  name  of  an 
English  makW  dther  on  the  lens  or  any  othw  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  Uie  manufacturers  of  the  difierent 
sendtive  plates  would  give  a  translatiou  of  the  directioos 
they  generally  paste  on  the  bozeB,  both  in  Fkench  and 
German.  E.  S. 


TUB  HONOURABLE  MAJOR  FITZMAUBICG'S  MEW  LIGHT. 

Sib, — Some  mouths  ago  I  saw  in  the  *'  Photooraphic 
News"  a  request  for.  information  cooceming  the  H(Hi. 
^Ii^or  Fitonaurice^s  new  light ;  I  now  send  you  the  enckeed 
paragraph  which  I  cut  from  the  local  paper : — 

"  The  Nbw  Gas  Light.— On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst., 
the  Hon.  Major  Fitzmaurice,  who  for  some  tmie  past  has  been 
visiting  Bournemouth,  exhibited  at  the  Belle  v  ue  Assembly 
IloomB  and  (^uly  in  tiie  town  his  Grand  and  Dtmatic  lAghts, 
the  power  of  wl^pnmusestoout-digtanoethe  lighting  power 
of  our  present  ordinary  strert  gas,  as  much  even  as  that  gas 
suipassed  the  old  oil  lamps.  At  the  Ass^hly-room  the 
'dcmieatio  light*  was  exhibited,  a  ringle  burner  of  which,  fed 
from  a  portable  cylinder  of  compressed  gas,  instantly  made  the 
ordinary  lights  that  surrounded  the  room  appear  ho  dull  and 

rue  by  comparison  that  it  was  quite  immaterial  whetiber 
were  put  out  or  kept  burning,  so  unappreciable  was  their 
contribution  to  the  intense  and  yet  not  over  dazzling  hght 
given  oulv  by  the  new  gas.  Mqor  Fitzmaurice  has  for  ^me 
years  pest  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment of  gaa,  and  it  has  long  been  a  fitvonrite  subject  of  investi- 
gation and  research  amon^  the  scientific  how  tiiose  intense 
Ughts  known  as  the  Bude  and  the  Electric  coiUd  be  obtained, 
not  merely  as  illustrations  of  experimental  philosophy  for  the 
Folytechnio  and  lecture-room,  but  by  means  economical,  safe, 
and  certain,  failing  which,  our  present  discoveries  beyond  com- 
mon gas  have  resulted  only  in  brilliant  experiments.  After 
many  years  of  ai^lication  Major  Fitnnanrice  has  succeeded  in 
obtaming  an  unproved  gas,  and  this  discovery  is  now  protected 
by  a  potent  and  reai^  for  being  practicdly  applied  to  the 
Iightang  of  towns,  and,  in  ihot,  t^iraiteiis  to  supersede  oitof^Xber 
the  present  obnoxious  gas  obtuned  in  the  asual  method  from 
coal.  "We  gather  from  the  explanatory  remarks  made  by  the 
Mqor  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  that  the  following  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  superiority  of  the  new  gas  is  asserted. 
It  is  free  from  the  deleterious  acid  by  which  common  (xxd  gas 
affects  the  aiaotphen  to  rnn^  so  npid)^  onrodes  gilding  and 
painting,  and  proves  prtijnffidal  to  the  health  of  those  who 
breathe  the  air  impregnated  and  vitiated  by  it.  It  gives 
Buperiorii^  of  light  both  us  to  intensity  and  freedom  flrom 
colour,  bemg  three  times  the  power  of  oi^nary  gas;  and  this 
not  by  rough  estimation,  but  by  the  most  accurate  test. 
Singular  it  is,  too,  that  the  heat  is  almost  inversely  as  the  light 
— that  is  to  nay,  while  there  is  three  times  the  lunonnt  of  light, 
there  is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  the  amount  of  heat,  ^e 
gas  oan  be  manufactured  from  oil,  fat,  a*  coal,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  as  compared  witii  common  gaSf  so  that  while 
one  burner  will  supply  tiie  place  of  three*  or  oe  redoned  in  siae 


so  as  to  consume  only  one-third  the  amount  of  gas,  if  giving 
the  .'same  amount  of  light,  the  economy  becomes  very  great, 
while  the  advantages  in  a  sanatory'  point  of  view  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  give  it  precedence  of  common  gas.  The 
'  grand  li^t  *  as  distinguished  from  the '  domestic  *  is  effected 
by  means  of  two  improved  gasei<,  united  only  at  the  instant  of 
lighting,  and  further  luded  by  the  application  of  lime  at  the 
moment  of  combustion.  The  intensity  of  this  is  identical  with 
the  electric  light,  and  further  uded  by  reflectors  is  about  to  be 
extensively  used  for  lighthouses  and  «milar  purposes.  As  a 
substitution  for  the  common  coal-gas,  the  domestic  light,  as 
witnessed  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  certainly  justifies  all  the 
notoriety  it  has  won  for  itself  in  scientific  cnrdes,  and  there 
appears  to  be  evcary  prospect  of  it  being  at  no  distmit  day  in  omu- 
mott  uae,  ^nd  supplied  by  gas  oompanies  generally  instnd  of  the 
present  ddetorious  gas.  The  effect  of  the  grand  light  projected 
by  means  of  a  reflector  is  almost  incredible ;  a  wateh  or  news- 
paper may  be  read  at  the  distanoe  of  half-»-mile,  while  the 
light  itself  is  so  perfect  as  to  render  the  nicest  shades  of  colours 
as  discernible  as  by  the  open  day.  The  exhibition  of  the  light 
brought  together  a  laiger  assembly  and  public  gathering  than 
Boumonouth  ever  before  produced,  and  some  expectation  is 
r^sed  that  Boumemoutli  may  be  the  first  town  to' i^ly  this 
pownfril  light  to  ordinary  domestic  purposes  and  street  ligfat- 
ing.  The  gratification  of  the  inhabituits  generally,  and  the 
very  large  numbers  who '  turned  out '  to  iritneas  the  light,  was 
an  expressive  vote  of  tlunks  to  the  Hon.  Major  tot  the  Ikvour 
thus  uiown  Giem." 

I  vras  not  able  to  attend  the  mi^'cMr's  lecture,  to  which  the 
public  were  invited,  but  I  can  state  from  my  own  obsaratum 
that  ihe  light  is  most  intense.  The  grand  light  is  the  same  gas 
as  the  domestic,  aided  1^  a  jet  of  oxy^n  |daying  on  a  cylinder 
of  lime  about  2  inches  long,  and  1  inch  in  dimneter,  placed 
in  front  of  a  concave  reflector  about  18  inches  in  diameter  ^ 
the  distanoe  at  which  a  letter  can  be  read  is  incredible.  The 
light  makes  colours  very  vivid,  considerably  more  bo  than 
daylight ;  I  never  saw  so  magnificeht  a  green  as  the  trees 
appeared  when  the  light  was  thrown  <m  tnem.  The  domes- 
tic Ught  is  the  hght  for  Iightang  streets,  &c.,  as  the  nand 
%ht  is  too  partial,  and  where  you  are  out  of  the  line  of  lu^t, 
you  are  in  the  dark  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  It  is 
quite  pcesible  to  pack  tiie  grand  light  in  a  portmanteau ;  the 
domestic  is  the  size  of  a  modemtco'  lamp. 

Ahthub  W.  Bx^cxlocx. 

Boummonth^  May  9tA,  1869. 


'  THE  BA8PBERSV  SYRtfP  PItOC£80. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  your  cmetjiondent,  J.  C.  S.,  who  wislieB 
to  know  how  1  made  the  raspbory  tjtim  prooeBS  answer,  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  implicitly  followed  the  directkms  given 
in  the  "  pHoroaBAPHic  News  **  of  the  19th  Korember 
bst,  tunng,  at  that  time,  a  doaUe  otanUnataon  portrait  kns 
with  half-inch  stop,  on  a  very  bright  day,  in  85  secondSf  for 
copying  the  engraving,  and  gave  a  few  seconds  more  for  a 
lauoacape.  I^ce  that  time  I  have  found  that  the  same 
syrup  bath  has  very  much  deteriorated,  and  the  exposure 
required  amounts  to  more  than  fbur  times  its  length.  I 
have  tlwrefore  made  a  new  syrup  bath:  and  the  two  encloeed 
positive  prints  are  from  natives  taken  last  week  with  a 
caloecopic  lens,  15^  in.  focus,  in  3}  minutes. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  syrup  requires  to  be  new,  and 
perfectly  free  from  all  acidity  which  might  arise  from  fer- 
mentation or  otluarwise;  as,  aU^uragh  1  lutpt  a  piece  of 
camphor  in  it,  it  i^ipeaxs  graanally  to  lose  its  preaoratiTe 
power.  ^   M.  P.  M. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  H0TE8. 

Sir,— &ve  any  of  your  readen  tried  to  iBcrease  the 
senutaveness  of  waxed  papv  by  tiie  use  of  dilnlde  of 
ammonium,  as  a  mah  (say  6  grains  to  the  ounce  of  watar 
and  sugar  of  milk)  before  or  after  the  silror  adution  has 
faeenuKd?  Mr.  Baven^ivoeesBaDSwenT^  well,  but  the 
exposure  required  is  long.  The  paper  v^aed-J»^^w»!s 
procesis  with  one-hnlf  of  the 
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the  wax  and  turpentine,  enables  paper  to  be  very  eamly  and 
evenly  waxed. 

Wonld  MM.  DcBpretaor  Foucault  have  bad  the  MDutions 
of  a  Hun  stroke  from  Brmflen's  pile  if  thcdr  &ces  had  been 
Iffoteoted  by  a  yeOov  oororiDg  ? — "  Photographic  News," 
p.  98.    T.  F. 

UODmCATIOK  OF  THE  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS. 

Snt, — ^llinragh  an  emnr  cf  mine,  n^  letter  on  the  above, 
at  p.  88,  is  left  iocompl^  by  the  onuBnon  of  the  worda 
"  ta  preiwxed  albumen." 

The  part  referred  to  should  stand  thua— "  which  is  simply 
the  anfaetitation  of  thin  macUage  *  *  *  *  for  prepared 
albumen."  Tour  insertion  of  this  will  oblige,  as  I  find  many 
(tf  yonr  readers  are,  as  might  be  eniected,  at  a  km  to 
understand  what  the  mucilage  is  subatitatad  for. 

As  I  have  inquiries  respMting  it,  I  may  aiao  here  add, 
that  the  plates  require  vawing  equidly  well  when.nraoili^e, 
ua  when  albamen  is  used.  Aijrsd  KkeKe. 


AK8WERS  TO  MINOB  QUEBIES. 
iKNTRruEST  FoH  CocsTTKQ  Sbcokdr. — Comem.  One  of  the 
nmplert  contrirnioee  for  counting  seconds,  is  to  be  made  by  banzing 
a  ballet  at  the  end  of  « thread,  W  inches  low,  and  eettug  tbu  to 
swing  as  a  pendvloin;  it  wUl  keep  oecilU^g  for  upwarde  of  a 
minute,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  if  kept  permanently  lianging 
in  a,  convenient  part  of  the  glass  room.  If  the  silken  diread,  with 
the  two  bullets  attached  to  1^  recommended  for  levdUnr  the  camera 
in  oar  last  nnmbar,  be  made  88  inches  long  instead  of  8  (ett,  it  may 
aliio  be  made  availaUe  iot  this  purpose,  by  suspending  one  of  tm 
bullets  by  means  of  a  email  hook,  and  letting  the  other  hang  down 
freely. 

DEvxi.OFifETr  OF  Caiottpe  KEoarmts. — 0.  A.  An  American 
gentleniaii,  Mr.  Haiel,  baa  foond,  that  the  admtatere  of  <m»-half  of 
gum  water,  with  the  gallic  add  atriatfcm  used  for  derdopbig  calotype 
natives,  much  improves  the  resulting  picture,  ae  it  pnvants  the 
image  from  appearing  so  sunk  in  the  pores  of  the  papw.  Poaaibly 
this  addition  will  be  found  to  remove  the  wooUness  of  wMdi  our 
cwre^mndent  comi^ns. 

SiLiuTivUfEss  or  Chlokior  op  Rilvkb.— 'ii  ^'""V  Ct0mu(. 
When  it  ia  said  that  chloride  of  sUver  is  seasitlTe  to  u^t,  it  in 
always  understood  that  the  chlra-ide  spoken  of  has  been  mpwed 
id  the  wet  way,  t.  e.,  by  precipitation  from  a  solution.  Dr.  Percy, 
one  of  our  moat  eminent  EngUsh  cbemfHts,  has  placed  It  on  record 
that  (dtloride  of  silver,  prepared  by  the  direct  amen  of  ddorfaw  «s 


took  plMe.  The  same  high  authority  has  also  stated  another 
i^urious  fact.  A  little  chloriae  of  silver  was  placed  in  a  small  glass 
tube ;  chlorine  gas  was  then  introduced,  and  the  tube  closed.  When 
Ibe  iastnuaeiit  was  exposed  to  the  lif^t,  a  certain  dqpree  of  darkening 
t«ok  place  witUo  a  given  time;  and,  when  removed  into  the  dsrl^ 
the  chloride  of  silver  aaenned  its  wlgmal  whiteoesiL  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  sensitivencsB  to  light.  If  we  are  correct  m  sopposipg  that 
the  chloride  of  silver  used  Si  this  8ec<md  experiment  was  prepared  hi 
Uw  wnt  way,  this  would  point  to  a  very  radical  diference  fat  the 
molecular  constitution  of  these  ^Serently  prepared  chlo rides ;  for, 
whereas  chloride  of  ^vsr,  prepared  by  the  dfa-ect  combination  of  its 
elements,  refnsed  to  darken  in  the  sunshine  in  the  ordinary  atmo- 
nphere,  chloride  of  diva-,  prepared  by  douUe  deccnqtoeitton  in  the 
wet  way,  daAened  even  Ik  an  atmo^ben  dloriae. 


TO  OOBRBBFONinaTTS. 

Smm  flonplaliils  harhif  bem  awda  bronr  sotanlben  as  to  thenon- 
TWalpt  of  the  "PnoTOQKAraio  Maws,'*  the  pobUshen  bag  rastieatAiUy  to 
iMUy  that  erery  care  Is  taken  on  their  pert  to  Insiue  pimctnsl  and  eerrect 
dISMteh.  All  oompUfaits  sboold,  tbereftre,  be  mada  to  the  Post  Office 
uaxniUss. 

A  C  S.— The  cause  of  tlio  red  and  green  maAa  wUch  sppesr  on  vow 
detnra alter  wnlsblng',  depends  upon  the -nniiih  havfaig  tootbin  afllm. 
BCMvarniilNS  are  very  liable  to  produce  these  trtdewMot  marks;  but  they 
can  generally  be  avoided  by  not  pouring  tbo  varnish  off  bo  rapidly,  and 
thus  leavint;;  a  thicker  Him  on  the  pUtc  You  will  not  Sad  these  coloun 
Interfere  witb  the  ordltianr  process  of  colonrlng  the  picture,'  eitber  vrtth 
powder  cohnn  or  otberwbe,  as  the  liidescenoe  Is  too  ddlcate  to  show 
throogli  any  ookmrs  which  may  bo  applied  over  the  i-anUsh. 

A^rrwram.— 1.  We  know  of  no  other  melbod  of  Klvlng  trtmparGiicy  to 
ntlotypA  negatives,  b«dd«t  the  ordhtaiy  plan  of  waxing  them.  t.  The 
cause  oT  the  minnto  hrawn  npota  which  ^lear  on  your  pepw  negatives  Is, 
tbe  nitrate  of  irflveT  eoming  ofl  the  surTace  of  the  positive  paper,  and 
adbatetotbesmfaceoftbeDSgativa  They  be  avoided  Inr  havtag 
thepowlve  pepcrqallo  diy.  aad  Ja*  bafon  aring  It  gamlrniMing  the 
^mwewlth  a  soft  and  eiaan  eamhrfehandkmUsir 


J.  HzBinuKS,  Jen.— Tovr  {rfotnie  Is  an  exceD«nt  one;  and  we  AsQ  bi 
hqn>7  to  iMrt  your  name  on  ear  next  Bst.  We  ar*  pleaatd  tg  he*  m 
have  be«n  BO  sueosssfta  with  tbe  Fotberfin  pooeas. 

MOBWOOD.— There  mast  be  sonetUng  radically  wrong  with  yoor  -^nafcsk. 
asyourexpoenrelsatleast  ten  times  the  usual  thae;  bet  as  yon  ibeao 
detaito  in^ecthig  the  wv  the  adnUoBS  woik,  we  caanot  advltt  yon  lov  to 
remedy  the  bolL  Useaneariynentml  baa,aadaddtoItate«|n^i( 
acetate  of  soda. 

F.  A.  BosaKLL.— See  answer  to  Ifr.  JaAiOB  la  ear  tait  anaAlr. 

O.  SroBun,  Jum.— Kaodvad. 

Ax  UnoKTUKATt  Tno.— The  btneBess  et  yoar  glaai  parittms  vug  «ke 
ftom  ttteecUodloB  being  too  thin,  or  the  e^osae  bat^InsBadwL  In 
ttm  eStet  of  addbw  a  ftw  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  dbrsr  bsth  lo  tk 
derelo^ngsohitloabeAin  pouring  It  <n  the  plate ;  anddoaotTOkwUt 
hath  more  thMi  tUnfly  add  wUi  aosHe  add. 

BnxKT— AalmpsrUlganooofwterwelgksmedy  lOaYcMsyilMpcs^ 
or  70,000  crataii^  when  die  heromelBr  steads  at  30  IkIw%  aad  thi  lha. 

nHBDoter  u     Pahreabelti  From  tbeas  data,  ]  rilTy  nliiaiia  il . 

wsi^  of  an  ftwttai  of  a  gallon. 

ISQinBKB.— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  "  HetnooBtaa  Wate 
Compsny,"  or  we  wonU  intonn  you.  We  dioi^benad  to  hasriawtst 
way  yon  propose  to  iwidar  "Water  Glass"  sarrlesaue  to  phetB|fst*ai. 
It  p  BMassM  many  ^talnable  eteptiie,  and  we  think  that  a  *w  sipaiiuli 
on  the  subject  woald  be  wdt  rewasded,aa  there  arewwaah^msw  kUg 
ad^rted  fbr  tbe  praOuOoa  of  a  hard  and  dnraUa  elasa 

PiroTo-FoTHuaiu.— After  long  aatng  the  seoofMl  bath  wfll  taer—i  w  Hdi 
In  stwnglh  ss  to  rsadec  dilattoB  nssnsaaiT.  Tbe  eaaonaief  ifimpwt 
to  H  should  thvefcn  be  tested  flrom  time  to  tfane  by  the  pnosM  of  aqois. 
nieary.  wtaidi  we  gar*  In  m  first  volume. 

T.O.— L  AiridtewaAedbaekaroaidlsvwyfaadt  you  wm  asfersMMslla 
takiDgasBood|d(«araBWlthlt  as  yea  would  wU>  one  of  a  darts  Bote. 
3.  Emi^oy  the  cyaalde  Inaawee  dibrts  atata,  and  wash  the  pUaramll 
afterfi:dng.  a  Expoee  the  bath  to  tbe  sn fir  a  fewboani  Am  fltar, 
and  aeetay  If  necossiny. 

C.  B.  K.-T-We  cannot  undentand  your  dascriptfam  sofldeatly  to  ^  tw 
modi  asolstaaeeh  Ton  moat  pan  In  or  draw  eat  tbe  gnnnd  ^m,  mfl 
the  imam  SMean  most  dlstlOBt 

F.  U  Q.— Seoehred  wlOi  thanks. 

B.  Pnacx.— Thebathand  othersotationsikoaldbe  mparedozaet^aKr. 
Keene reootamcndB.  Elxwhhl  ovnoesof  hype.toItorUonncea<]fw«ltr. 

A.  O.  a.-~l.  AaoonUDg  to  Mr.  Lyte's  eawflnwnts.  a  altnu  of  e(M«tait 
would  be  iiOnrlons  to  sUrer  prmts.  S.  It  Is  best  to  tone  biftn  ulsc.  s. 
Uarton's  pmr  Is  prefecTed  by  asanj.  4.  Eaoli  paper  pfeew  poMMi 
spedal  qnsUdes,  whldi  recommend  tbemselvM  to  wannt  pman  in 
therefore  cannot  an  whkh  Is  tbe  bast  «.  Use  biwMe  of  ateisaL  & 
Ammonia  does  aot  fix  printe  BO  psrfMIr  aa  hype.  7,  S,aBd9L  Vcematt 

rtk  fh»o  experlvKe  oB  ettksr  of  these  points. 
B.— Add  about  one  tenth  of  a  grata  of  braiMe  of  cadndan  to  mtk 
oimceofcea>dloai*hlawmrim«Jr*eeelsrlertlnnetwhfahyeatmeMi 
J.H.— WethlAflNlsnsyai  have  called  Hoil,  la  deoUedly  the  bestir  tks 
twa 

v.— Reodted  wiflt  thanks. 

J.  P.  P.— We  can  snnest  no  better  remodv  than  adding  a  few  dnpsefriltfe 

add  to  year  devdoping  sdntloB;  and  If  that  does  not  prove  m  oSoeM 

remedy,  to  the  bath. 
J.  W.  w, — I.  We  pnftr  a  twin  lens  csmers  monnted  on  parsIU  littt.  t 

WewaitaMttheipury.  9.  We  would  rather  net  tatarta*  to  asClv 

>>fy^iffit  iBMitlng  the  Hwiwet  andaddreasoa 
F.  A  W.— W*  cannot  bdp  rou.  You  got  inlo  tbs  dUkiilty  wUh  yo«r  ^ 

op«n,  sad  lodlreeieppealtkni  toonrexpreM  sdrloe;  aod  yrm  mart  now  pt 

eatagahi  aa  boat  yea  em. 
Hmsnn.— Add  eaa  dratlna  oC  abanbita  aiootael  ta  aadi  ooMi  if  jm 

colkNUoo. 

Cmauaona.— Jf  yon  plsae  a  tdeee  of  oemphor  the  else  of  a  pea  bto  the  tUnd 

albameOt  It  will  kaap  gooa  fiir  sane  mendis. 
Doamu.— The  gradod  aoeamuLttlen  of  acetate  of  soda  hi  year  talk  hM 

tlirown  It  out «  order.  Tou  will  not  succeed  satlsltacterfly  now,  onlM  j« 
make  a  new  bath, 

K.  OoatNtK.— Tbe  woolantkHi  la  owtag  to  the  pcfat  not  having  ben  itf - 

lietiirThs 


dooOy  exposed  t»  tbe  actkm  the  ferno.  or  the  toning  bath, 
of  the  print  hss  been  soaked  SBlBelamfri  but  the  eantre,  where  tbe  yMtnwi 
ts,  has  been,  probably,  protected  from  the  props  aetloa  of  the  nqsU  ^ 
contact  with  another  pnnt,  or  by  bebig  partially  elevated  above  (be  mfn 
of  the  solntlon  by  an  alrJmbble  UBderaastb. 
P.  S.— 1.  Free  exposure  to  wann  dry  afr  la  the  only  means  of  nttlsg  dd  ft 
tbe  smell  of  a  newly  varnished  box.  If  the  wood  la  taUtutT  *>" 
seasoned,  plaolng  It  la  a  rstber  cool  even  for  s  fbw  boors  any  pme  of  tm. 
X  CarbcnateofBodalBbottertbnnawnoslsfcrneBtralWngaaacMKnhg 
bath.  I.  An  ordliiacy  ^.plate  lens  will  answer  vary  well  te  a  BMifc 
lantern.  PUee  It  In  the  same  poslUon  ss  the  other  foues  wMe,sBds« 
distBDce  ftom  ttie  sUdeatriOe  longer  than  Its  foosl  length;  sad,  tatHl, 
adInatltbytrlaL 

lovoaAMDB— To  answer  sneh  very  domentary  qHetluu  la  suiBdwl  Wall  l» 
be  ei  service,  would  occupy  fkr  more  space  than  we  can  c^are.  Ton  hd 
better  ooosnlt  some  eteneiitaiy  work  on  photogrqihy. 

On  Pxanxxii).— No  such  praeess  has  yet  been  bioi«t  to  eigcimt  piriH* 
Hon  to  beef  practical  nsBi  Try  one  of  the  weU-estsNlsheJ  dry  jtooMwa 

T.  T.  B.— Tour  letter  has  bean  Itarwarded  to  the  jmner  address. 

Goamnnlcatiens  deeUned  wlOi  thanks:— IX  O.  P.— T.  T.— Fortb.-A.  8. 7. 

Tbelnfonoatlonreqairedbyttas  foUowfatg  oomapaadsmts  is  eKlNt  « 
we  sn  muMe  to  B|h%  or  H  Iub  aapaand  la  laeant  iiiaebMi  m 
"PnoTOoKAPmo  Niws:"— F.  C—i.  H.  T»— An  fliiisleiiri  T  n.  I>— 
X  T.  a— Tyro. 

Ix  Tytx  :— T.  a  Kekne-C.  Hdocb.— Emvak.— A  KwirllnL— 

.  T.  Millsrd.-J.  W.  W.— W.  A  Young.— H.  &  I^.  B^W.  W.  HBghia- 

H.  T.  A.— H.  E.  Jemdngs,  Junr. 
EKaATi:%>-Itt  TvL  IL  ^  W,  tbe  Ibrmnla  for  the  taSag  mMkm  iboild  be. 

"QViMe  of potMstam,  It  onMSs;  water.  X  qnavts." 
Editorial  ooiamunieatfw  will  not  be  reedved  nnlnw  folly  pr^aU;  Ml 

lettws  moat  not  be  sent  In  book  parcels. 


ASedUarialo 


•V-  mM  ■  wiiiHiw  shnald  hr  srt»isssil  In  Ifr  raturiW/" 

ofMaamGuBau,  Panaa,MdOALni^  I«  Balie  Saavacanid.  nnw 
letters fbr the Rditer, If aMnmedte the <*-  ' 
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THE  PRESENCE  OF  OitALiC  ACID  IN  COL- 

LoDiDir. 

Thosx  vho  tcxjc  the  trouUe  to  read  owe  Ttspatt  at  the  <^ 
cosdoa  at  tbe  Photographic  Bodety,  vhtch  we  gare  in  oar 
last  number  but  OttBi  p.  104,  could  not  &U  tp  be  etmck  with 
tiie  rema^Ue  fret,  amunmeed  1^  Mr.  John  fVilliaine)  of 
Caraidi^  Street,  Tic.,  tlmt  frtoa  twenty  Winchester  quarta 

ocrflodion  reeidues  hp  had  obtained  suQcient  oxalic  acid 
to  yield  no  teas  than  1  pound  6  ottncee  of  ouJate  of  lime. 
Itt  cniTenatidn  afterward  we  found  that  this  was  regarded 
as  quite  a  new  &ct ;  and  as  it  was  generally  allowea  to  be 
oi  the  greatest  interest,  we  t^iink  tliat  the  following  account 
of  Bome  e:q)erimentB  M.  Pe  la.  Haye,  bearing  on  this 
subject,  which  were  communicated  by  mm  to  a  foreign  con- 
temporary  some  time  ago,  will  prove  interesting  to  our 
readersh  He  first  directs  a  collodion  to  be  made  of  100  parts 
of  pure  ether,  sp.  gr.  -847,  and  4  parts  of  well-made  gun- 
cotton.  (It  is  a  that  the  author  does  not  enter  into 
more  detail  on  the  manu&ctore  of  this  gun-cotton,  as  on 
this,  wC  think,  the  whole  qiiestion  iums.)  The  mixture  is 
I^a^  in  a  conical  Teasel  to  &cilitate  precipitation,  uid  wdl 
■^M^fc*"*  during  the  flnt  finr  duB,  after  Whv^  it  most  bo 
allowed  to  tmaSa  at  feat  fat  annit  three  weeks.  At  the 
etad  of  tiiiB  ^me  three  dMInct  strata  of  the  liquid  will  be 
iq^areutj  eadi  difibrtng  in  denfeAty.  The  uppermost  is  cotn- 
poMd  of  a  poftict  solution  of  pyroxyline,  having  tihe  coloulr 
and  contistence  of  ray  wMte  albmiffin.  The  next  layer  is 
t^fchf^and  contains  i^toxyline  only  partiaUy  disadlTed. 
Hie  West  and  densest  layw  consists  of  a  small  portion  of 
diaaolTOd  j^rroxyUne,  a  large  quAntity  of  unchanged  cotton, 
and  impnritt  A.  HiIs  layer  has  not  the  {wopcrtiee  necessary 
tat  photographic  collodion ;  it  contains  semal  salts,  held  in 
snspension  by  the  hutte  or  lees  azotased  filxcs,  or  sui^ilied  by 
the  re-acttott  of  the  ether. 

The  two  upper  portions  of  fluid  must  be  poured  off  care- 
fWlyj  and  one  p»  cent,  more  pyroxyHne  added,  when  a 
rather  curious  phenomenonf  presents  itaelf.  The  ether, 
flndinff  new  gun-cotton  to  dissolve,  abandons  the  fibres  it 
had  omy  swelled  and  held  in  suspenaion ;  hence  it  restilts,  that 
tbeprwipiteteofthissiQCondwentaouiBprc^xtrtioD^^ 
than  that  of  the  firsts  and  uighdy  diflfennt  in  its  nature, 
bdng  more  dense  and  feilt-1ik&  It  pnbable  that  among 
tiiese  flfans  a  pcfftioa  may  be  ctenging  to  ttxalic  acid,  or,  at 
bII  srwts.  Mire  cdtmnenced  Ihta  transfbrmatioii.  It  is 
oerteih,  however)  that  nnder  tiie  influence  itf  Tarious  dr- 
cumstanceS^  tht  datoMts  of  oAt  'coHodUm,  when  grmtly  eonetn- 
tmted,  rtftd  tnatmrciih  jtoftww,  yiddperjvctlti  defned  eryOah 
of  otatttte  potassa. 

Aftet  standing  fifteen  days  the  fluid  must  be  decanted, 
and  lni±ed  "thih  an  equal  Quantity  distilled  water  to  wash 
the  collodion.  The  mixture  must  be  bug  and  well  shaken, 
and  th^  1^  to  subedde  ibr  a  month  or  nx  we^.  Two 
faiyen  are  formed,  and  a  feangnlar  &ct  preseaits  itself— the 
collodion  is  thicker  than  before.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
absorption  of  1  port  of  ether  by  10  of  water,  or  to  a  certain 
combmation  of  the  two  bodies  *,  there  is  the  ftct,  and  the 
first  hypothesis  is  the  «mplest  explanation  of  it,  though  it 
does  not  quite  account  for  t^e  increase  of  density  being 
ecmmderab^  more  than  one  tentit.  (This  would  be  accounted 
for,  1^  takma  into  onaideratuni  we  dbsnption  of  vater  1^ 
eonr.)  A  noond  phmomiBBbn.  h  abo  wortby  t£  notioev 
the  layer  (tf  water  is  acid,  while  tha  ooUodloii  is  afaButetely 


neutral ;  the  water  evidently  defffives  the  collodion  of  its 
soluble  salts,  and  carries  all  the  renudning  impurities  to  the 
bottom.  The  washing  gives  to  the  ether  perfect  neutrality, 
and  reUeves  it  of  ^  acetic  and  nitric  acid,  ftc,  whnh  it 
may  contain,  and  imparto  to  it  new  pfop^^b. 

Collodion  prepared  in  this  manner,  if  allowed  to  stand  fot 
six  months^  acquires  a  perfect  limpidity,  and  fiMis  ttd 
depodt.  Am  perfects  it.  It  would  seem  As  If  puM 
elements  of  which  it  is  CQmposed  united  together  mon 
intimately. 

Hiis  collodion,  it  will  be  remarked,  contains  Ho  alcohol^ 
which  Accounts  ibr  its  ^reat  tenacity  oU  glaae,  andj  i^,  fat 
its  non-deBtmctiT6  action  on  the  silver  bath,  wMdii,  c^ioa 
saturated  with  the  small  portion  of  ether  which  water  can 
absorb,  retains  no  more.  It  is  quite  otherwise  Wth  coUo- 
dion  changed  with  alcohol,  which,  at  each  immersion,  adds 
something  new  to  the  bath ;  so  that  after  a  number  of  coUo- 
dioidsed  plates  are  immersed,  the  alcohol  reacting,  and, 
pa-hMS,  deccxnpo^g  under  the  influence  of  the  ohemical 
transformation  ^fected  by  its  presence,  causes  the  batfa  to 
excite  the  plate  with  difficulty,  and  acquires  a  great  tendeni^ 
to  produce  ft)ggy  |detunas  on  devdopment. 

Old  aim  baths  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  needle-like  crystal'' 
hsation  on  the  oi  collodion— a  compound  prec^y- 
analogous  to  oxalue  of  ttilver;  and,  on  analyting  the  bati^ 
more  w  ten  abundant  tntces  of  otalic  acid  an  fbnndi 
Oxalate  at  silver  is  a  salt  sensitive  to  lig^t,  and  inary  much 
more  sensitive  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  ctf  nitrate  of 
silver;  its  presence  therefore,  as  a  reducible  salt  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  is  to  be  feared,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  is  to  its  mixture  with  tiie  iodide  of  silver  that 
the  vdl  is  owing,  wUdk,  in  such  cases,  coven  part  or  all  of 
the  pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPHT  W  THE  CAMP. 

It  appeals  that  several  months  mice  photographic  apparatus 
was  sent  to  the  Artillery  in  garrison,  at  Yersaillee,  with  proper 
persons  to  giVe  instniction  in  the  art.  Laboratories  were 
established,  and  good  progress  made  by  the  military  students 
in  its  practice,  some  of  the  prints  they  turned  out  being  veiy 
creditable  specimens  of  photc^^phy.  The  scene  <n  their 
labours  is  now  tttmsferted  to  the  putinsof  Italy,  the  Emperor 
beinff  derimus  Of  possessing  pictures  Oi^  those  fields  of  action 
in  wnich  he  so  confidently  expects  to  be  victorious.  There  is 
thus  a  poaabilitylhat  they  may  ac(»mpIiBh,  on  ainore  extebded 
scale,  that  which  our  correspondent  in  Algeria  has  done 
on  a  lesser,  and  give  to  the  world  representations  of  a  Held  of 
battie  as  it  actwly  appears  during  an  action. 

We  have  also  rf*seived  a  letter  informing  us  that  Aperi- 
ments  had  been  made,  within  the  last  few  days,  by  some 
o&cen  at  GreUOble,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  practica- 
biUty  of  a  suggestion  jpnt  fotth  by  Qs^  and  thmslated  into 
the  foreign  papers^  relative  to  the  employment  of  micro- 
photography  in  transmitting  deepatehes  m>m  one  part  of  an 
army  to  anoth^,  between  which  the  Commnmcation  is  exces- 
sivdy  dangerous  or  absolutely  impossible.  In  the  ejcperi- 
menta  alluded  to,  an  imaginary  de^teh,  containing  fifty -two 
words^  Vae  written  on  a  strip  of  thin  pi^T  in  very  sbmll 
letters,  and  as  closely  as  possiUe;  titis  piece  of  paper  was  then 
rdkd  m  tSgbtly,  snl  d^oeitel  in  a  eonioal  baU,  v^ch  had 
been  hoQowed  at  the  oore  to  '^^^^FSAI^^iS'^ki^'^O^^PQ^ 
end  was  stopped    vith       ima  laslifia  Moe3  dbii^^M^ 
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a  rifle  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Some  thick  planks  were  then 
reared  on  end,  in  the  road  which  ascends  the  hill  oa  which 
the  fortress  is  built,  and  the  bullet  was  fired  into  them  from  a 
distance  of  150  mStres,  after  which  it  was  cut  out  and 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  tbon^  the  wax  had  been 
fenced  against  the  outer  edge  of  the  despatch  in  such  a  way 
as  to  glue  the  edges  togeth^,  yet  this  was  readily  removed 
with  a  penknife,  and  the  despatch  itself  was  uniigured.  This 
methoa  of  writing  the  de^tches,  instead  of  employing 
nucro-photography,  is  so  fiff  an  imjnorement  on  oar  suggee- 
tion,  f£at  it  can  be  adopted  under  all  drcnmstances,  ■what' 
met  the  state  o£  Uie  weaHur  may  be. 


A  SIMPLE  DARK  ROOM  FOR  WORK  NEAR  HOME. 

Many  persons  busy  themselres  with  the  conatmction  of 
intricate  and  expensive  dark  rooms  for  out-door  work  on 
their  own  premises,  when  a  far  cheaper  substitute  can  be 
provided  with  little  trouble. 

I  have  myself  adopted  a  very  simple  plan  (I  aay  adopted, 
for,  though  I  have  never  seen  a  similar  contrivance,  many, 
no  doubt,  have  ere  this  carried  out  the  same  or  a  like  de- 
sign) ;  and  my  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being  sufficiently 
practicable  fca  use  in  tiie  honse  or  gamen.  I  ccmatmct  my 
**  dark  room  "  as  follows : — 

Froenre  a  box  about  three  or  four  feet  square  (nevermind 
how  roughly  made,  so  that  the  panels  fit  closely) — a  large 
tea  chest  would  answer  admirably— <ttt  out  at  tne  back  or 
left  side  the  apace  for  a  window,  six  inches  by  four,  and  glaze 
with  deep  yellow  or  orange  ghus,  and  stop  up  all  cracis  in 
the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  box  with  putty  or  marine 
glue.  (If  for  out-door  work  the  waterproof  properties  of  the 
latter  render  it  more  dearabl&)  Next  either  attach  1^  to 
the  box  by  nailing  them  to  the  side,  or  provide  a  stand  or 
bench,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  give  the  emlM^o  room  a 
coat  of  paint.  It  would  be  well,  under  any  dxcnmstancee, 
to  paint  or  stain  the  interior  bhu^. 


A  dielf  at  the  back  of  the  box,  should  be  added,  as 
extremely  useful  for  holding  collodion  and  eolation  bottles, 
fto.  A  gatta  percha  sink  should  be  placed  on  the  ii|;bt 
hand  side  of  tlie  box,  the  waste-ppe  of  which,  passiDg 
throagfa  the  bottom  to  the  ground,  may  be  made  ta  gatta 
percha  or  India  rubber  tubing,  though  shonld  the  dark  room 
nave  fixed  legs,  a  metal  pipe  paeedng  down  one  of  Ihose  legs 
wonld  be  preferable,  as  less  likely  by  its  finn  position  to 
splash  the  clothes  or  be  injured. 

A  dark  curtain  to  exclude  tiie  light  when  operating  should 
next  be  made,  and  had  better  be  constructed  of  black  glazed 
calico,  lined  with  ydlow,  and  so  broad  tiuit  when  ftatened 


to  the  top  and  aides  of  the  box  (not  the  legs)  it  will  allow  the 
operator  to  gain  access  to  and  leave  the  interior  of  the 
"  room  *'  wit^ut  admitting  light.  It  would  be  well  to  nail 
a  piece  of  black  or  yellow  calico  down  the  fiont  kfp  of  tiie 
"room"  to  guard  against  the  poenbtlity  of  lij^t  entoi^ 
from  the  rear. 

The  dark  room  is  now  complete,  and  all  that  lemaiiiiiilo 
introdace  the  bath,  &o. 

One  hint  more  may  be  acoeptaiUe,  and  that  is,  hmr  te 
obtun  a  good  and  oonvanient  sappfy  of  water. 

My  su^estion  isaslbUows:— ^  thefiritplaee,tbeiret0 
can  be  supplied  from  the  rides  or  tap. 

If  the  "  room  "  has  fixed  1^  I  recommend  a  tnpgij  frcn 
the  8^.  The  sink  being  pl»:ed  to  the  right  of  the  nma, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  oater  "rieht"  eideaf 
the  box  fix  a  bracket  A,  and  on  it  place  a  sm^  bsnel  B; 
in  lieu  of  a  tap  fix  a  piece  of  metal  tubing  E,  extending  one 
inch  from  the  barrel — a  pipe  C  ahonld  be  fastened  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  room,  also  on  the  right  side,  so  contrired  thats 
tap  D  attached  to  the  lower  end  shall  drain  into  tiie  eink 
and  be  nine  inches  or  a  foot  above  it.  The  upper  end  of  the 
pipe  must  pass  through  the  side  of  the  box,  just  shore  the 
bracket,  and  project  an  inch,  and  can  be  connected  vith  the 
branch-pipe  by  means  of  a  piece  of  India  rubber  tobiiig. 
FSi  the  oairel  with  water,  and  a  good  supply  will  be  at  the 
photographer's  disposal. 

Wiui  these  directions  there  will  be  no  need  to  a^Hm  the 
mode  (rf  obtaining  water  from  the  roof.  Etiboiuh. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  TOPOGRAPHY. 

M.  Chevallixr,  an  assistant  surgeon  attached  to  the 
hospital  of  Gros  Caillon,  has  submitted  to  the  jodgmentc^ 
the  Societe  d'Encouragenient  a  new  apparatus,  which  he  calle 
a  photographic  plane-table,  which  enables  any  photogr^iher 
to  take,  with  great  rapidity,  all  the  altitudes,  and  to  perfbim 
all  the  graphic  operations  necessary  to  the  complete 
mination  (rf  the  topography  of  a  country,  without  taj 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  this  apparatus  is  od»  wlun 
offers  great  practical  advantages,  the  commiadon  q^ted 
to  examine  it  went  into  the  matter  with  great  zeal  ud 
assiduity,  and  with  a  commendable  deeire  to  make  their 
repOTt  as  speedily  as  possible,  choosing  for  their  moath-fuie 
an  eminenuy  competent  man,  M.  B^oft,  the  learned  anther 
of  the  "  Traiti  de  la  ri^  h  cofcul."  His  deciedon  ia  entii^y 
favourable ;  and,  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  photogn^Aw 
plane-table,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reprint  the  enoitiil 
part  of  the  report : — "  The  photographic  planetable  u 
composed  of  a  st^d  tripod  <ff  an  ordinary  pUne-tabk, 
aroimd  the  axis  of  which  a  camera  can  revolve,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  modified  by  M.  ChevaJliB, 
and  the  object-ghas  of  which  can  be  pointed  succeBBTely  to 
all  the  visible  points  of  the  horizon. 

"  The  glass  plate,  coated  with  collodion  or  sensitised  alln- 
men,  is  circular,  and  received  in  a  concentric  frame  of  a 
similar  fimn,  the  periphery  of  which  is  furnished  with  te^ 
after  the  manner  of  worm  wheels.  This  frame  and  the 
glass  plate  can  also  revolve  around  thdr  common  aiiii 
which  passes  above  the  dagaerreotype  picture  in  such  a  wa 
that  the  latter  projects  itsSf  entirely  on  the  inferior  psrt  of 
the  plate,  and  can  be  there  Hmited  laterally  by  two  «yrt0» 
of  shutters;  edth^  two  vertical  ones,  brought  aa  bw 
together  as  desired,  or  by  two  uprights,  uniting  at  the  oenM 
of  ibe  plate,  and  inoMsing  as  sharp  an  an^e  as  may  n 
conndered  advisable. 

"  It  follows  from  these  Arrangements,  that  without  taking 
out  the  plate  from  the  interior  of  the  modified  camera,  that 

merely  making  it  move  round  its  axis  sufficiently  f^* 
fresh  inu«e  to  project  itsedf  beeide  those  akeady  receited, 
one  may,  by  directing  the  object-^lass  towards  all  the  points 
of  the  horizon  In  succession,  obtam  as  many  |»rtial  piotora, 
the  whole  of  which,  together,  xrffl  oonsb^de  a  aoit  « 
panorama  of  the  kwalit^iiized  by  VjOOQIc 
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"  Hub  ensemble  is  not  a  real  panoramic  picture,  such  aa  one 
obtaina  witli  the  modified  apparatus  of  M.  Garella,  for 
exaiD]^ ;  but  no  doubt  it  has  alreadly  been  diviaed  that  it 
ifl  enunentlj  fitted  to  resolre  the  t<q>(^;Taphical  problem 
which  H.  Chevallier  propounded  to  him^.  Indeed,  what 
more  is  required  for  tnia  auembUt  while  showing  the  aspect 
of  the  difiTerait  ngnals  aerring  as  varticea  to  the  triangles  of 
the  chain  of  Uie  map  to  be  taken,  Tiuble  frcan  the  station 
occupied  1^  the  phot^raphic  plaiie-table,  than  to  give,  at  the 
same  time,  the  grapmo  horizontal  projeBtion  of  the  angles 
embraced  by  the  directim  of  these  stgoals?  It  will,  evi- 
dently, suffice,  that  the  image  of  the  verticals  of  these  latt^ 
are  traced  in  the  partial  views  (tf  which  they  form  part,  and 
that  these  images,  which  will  cross,  by  cons^ctioa,  at  the 
very  centre  of  uie  plate,  include  between  them  angles  equal 
to  the  corresponding  azimuths,  measured  at  the  station ;  and 
it  is  precisely  such  a  graphic  traceir  which  is  immediately 
obtained  by  M.  Chera&er  with  the  photographic  plane-table, 
by  extremely  simple  arrangements  very  ingenioody  added 
to  those  ah^dy  pointed  out. 

"  1.  The  ima^  of  the  vertical  of  the  observed  signal  is  fur- 
nished by  the  mterpoeition  of  a  fine  horsehair,  stretched 
vertically  between  the  plate  and  the  ol^ject-glass,  and  psssing 
1^  the  axis  of  this  latter,  and  hy  the  axis  m  rotafum  of  the 
juate,  because  the  phAe  that  these  axes  and  the  hair  deter- 
mine, passes  1^  tte  votical  of  the  signal. 

"  2.  The  aztamthal  angles  are  reproduced  with  the  aid  of 
an  indented  circle,  Ibmi^ig  the  j)late  of  the  tripod  of  the 
instrument,  and  of  a  ocanmnmcatioit  of  morenuait  between 
this  toothed  drde,  rendoed  fixed  in  space,  and  that  of  the 
frame  of  the  plate. 

*'  This  commuuicatioD  is  composed  of  two  small  shafts, 
croBung  each  other  at  right  angles,  working  together  by  two 
small  angular  wheels,  each  furnished  with  a  cylindrical- 
toothed  pinion,  that  the  horizontal  shafb  with  tlie  vertical 
firame  oi  the  plate,  and  that  of  the  verUcal  shafb  vith  the 
fixed  horizontel-toothed  circle  of  the  tripod.  These  work- 
ings in  each  other  being  combined  in  such  a  wajr  that  the 
plate  makes  one  entire  revolution  around  its  axis  in  exactly 
the  same  time  as  the  body  of  the  apparatus  occupies  in 
making  the  tour  of  the  horizon,  it  is  evident  that  for  the 
passage  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  object  glaas  from  tiie 
vertioJ  of  one  of  the  siguals  to  that  ta  another,  this  axis 
dflsoribeB  an  angle  equal  to  that  oompriaed  between  the 
two  vertical  phmes  passing  by  these  mgaala—tea  angie  tiiat 
the  mechanical  arrangements  adopted  by  M.  Chevallier 
will  make  the  plate  describe  exactly,  and  emlsaee,  without 
the  possibility  of  error,  hj  the  images  of  the  verticals  of 
these  signals,  if  the  transmisrion  en  movement  is  made 
without  kies  of  time. 

"  Thus  the  problem  of  the  photographic  tracing  of  the 
ctlemente  of  the  outlines  of  a  topograpni(»l  map,  such  as  they 
are  obtained  with  the  ordinary  plane-table,  is  ingeniously 
resolved,  imd  witiiout  risk  of  error,  because  M.  Chevallier'e 
instrument  supplies  the  means  of  aasuring  oneself,  before 
receiving  the  dagnerreo^roc  picture,  that  t^  vertical  plane 
of  the  axis  of  rotetiou  of  the  plate,  of  ihe  optical  axis,  and  of 
the  horsebiUr,  roUly  passes  by  the  vertex  of  a  propoeed  edgn^. 
Thin  essential  condition  is  obtained  by  directing  towards  the 
sigoal  a  plongenute  telescope  fixed  outside,  of  which  the 
particular  opti^  axis  is  movable  in  the  plane  of  the  hair, 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  plate,  and  of  the  optical  axis 
of  the  instroment. 

"It  is  evidoit  tiiat  the  negative  daguerreotype  picture 
being  obtained,  as  many  procA  may  be  taken  from  it  as  are 
required,  which  wUlaUow  (rfthdr  bong  pilaced  at  the  dispo- 
abon  of  difEisrent  operators  rimultaucoiuly. 

"  With  the  direct  of  protecting  his  invention  against  so- 
called  improvements,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  of  the 
kind,  M.  Chevallier  has  combined  his  photographic  instru- 
nmt  with  the  essential  parts — ^limb  and  aliding-gaage — of  a 
theodolite  or  doable  graphometer,  with  the  assistance  of 
whkh  <me  may  read  the  ntunerical  amplitnde  of  the  asimutlial 
anfl^  as  well  oa  thoM  of  the  angki  indndad  betwen  the 


images  of  the  verticals  of  tiie  signals  on  the  phites.  A 
compass  there  gives  the  magn^c  raientation  of  these 
angles,  because  hy  bringing  the  optical  axis  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian  the  image  of  the  hair  will  represent 
the  trace  of  this  plane  on  the  horiaon.  Hio^fbre,  tins 
instrument,  such  aa  it  is  made  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
enables  the  ohaerver  to  ciperate  a&at  trigomunebically  or 
photo^phicaDy,  and,  in  all  eaaes,  the  two  methods  of 
operation  ought  to  lead  to  identical  results,  and  mutually 
verify  each  other. 

"  Besides  the  topographical  apjdications,  M.  Chevallier^ 
instrument  can  easily  furnish  not  only  the  different  pcnnts  o£ 
view  discoverable  from  the  station  it  occnues,  but  likewise 
the  divers  episodes,  almost  simultaneous,  of  a  general  action 
gtung  on  around,  whatever  may  be  their  nature.  To  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  utilise  the  exteiicw  vertical 
limb  visible  behind  the  circular  glass  plato,  around  the  *Ti«i 
of  which  turns  an  index  connected  with  the  frame  of  this 
plate.  This  index  serves  to  indicate,  by  means  of  pins  intro- 
duced and  left  in  the  open  holes  on  its  edges,  the  utilised 
sectors  of  the  plate,  and  consequently  those  of  its  parts  which 
have  remained  disposable,  and  entirely  prevents  the  super- 
position of  images." 

The  committee  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Society  would 
share  ite  aatjafaetinn,  and  that  it  would  encourage  the 
inventor  for  his  addit^n  o£  another  to  the  alrea^  long  list 

uses  to  which  photograi^y  ia  appBoable.  Tjie  Society 
adopted  the  report,  and  gave  its  appcobation  to  the  photo- 
gmphio  plane-table. 


TBE  FBESENT  STATE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHT. 

Ukder  the  above  title,  in  the  National  Bevieu  for  the  mutii 
of  April,  there  is  an  a^ninUy  written  artide,  evidently  the 
production  of  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  nxqiect, 
and  who  is  perfectiy  acquainted  witii  ^  the  steps  wmeh 
have  been  taken  in  the  development  of  photography.  So 
highly  does  the  writer  think  of  the'  art,  that  he  conaideeB  the 
two  most  startling  productions  of  the  exciting  age  in  which 
we  Uve,  photography  and  electric  tel^^^y.  So  much  ao, 
that  the}[  *'  are  naturally  selected  by  the  |)0pnlar  mind  as 
representing,  in  an  mphatic  and  charactensbc  manner,  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  stupendous  oflbpring  from  a  seed  of  human 
knowledge  so  small  tiut  our  others  rouember  the  day  when 
it  was  hardly  visible."  The  accounts  given  of  the  early 
attempts  of  oiBooverera  is  deoriy  and  gEaphically  sketched. 
He  says ; — 

"  We  have  few  data  for  judging  of  the  train  of  thought 
that  led  Nio^phtwe  Ni^toe  to  work  through  many  years  at  the 
problem  of  producing  a  picture  by  the  sanh^t^  and  irtiidh 
induced  him  to  put  a  firm  fiuth  in  the  oonviotion  tJiat  such  an 
end  was  achievable.  Others  certainly  had  gone  before;  but 
unsucoessAil  attempts  on  the  part  of  omers  are  rather  deterring 
than  inspiriting  in  their  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
would  venture  in  the  trodd^  path;  so  that  the  results  of 
Wedgewood  and  Davy,  which  failed,  because  they  could  by  no 
then  known  means  be  rendered  permanent,  may  have  deterred 
K.  Ni6pce  from  the  course  so  successfully  followed,  and  sabse- 
quentiy,  by  Mr.  Talbot,  with  the  compounds  of  mlver;  wldle 
the  less  oonelurive  ftilure  of  WoUaston  to  make  gum  goiaoum 
a  photographic  igent,  may,  by  proving,  at  leas^  the  decided 
chemical  chuige  eSbcted  by  the  violet  and  bhie  light  on  that 
substance,  have  prepared  the  mind  of  M.  Ni^poe  for  a  resolute 
effort  te  m^e  gum  resins  a  means  to  that  great  end,  in  the 
attainability  of  which  he  evidently  believed.  We  may  thus 
understand  his  eUborating  the  first  practical  and  successful 
process  of  *heli<^;rtq>hy.'  He  formed  his  picture  on  the  bitu- 
meniferous  substance  called  asphalt,  or  bitumen  of  Jadea 
(Jevra'  pitch),  a  body  oonusting  of  at  least  Uiree,  and  probably 
many  mora  substances  of  a  reunous  nature,  and  most  like^ 

very  variaUe  in  its  diemical  characters  

 This  substance  was  found  by  M.  Nitooe 

to  be  so  changed  by  the  light,  as  to  be  thereby  rendered  insun- 
We  in  substances  that  were  cwable  of  acting  as  solvoits  of  it 
bdEon  it  hid  been  exposed  to  ueluminoniagm^  ^Qiigaotioa 
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of  the  light  OQ  many  of  4h«K  Hnikow  mlHtaiioes  otansta,  in 

Aw^  in  a  oonTenion  of  them  into  &  new  form  of  renn,  more 
oompact.  more  solid,  and  ku  soluble  in  oertain  eeeentu^  and 
other  ous,  toon  they  are  in  their  {oiflUne  state.  M-  Nidpce 
discovered  this  feet ;  and  after  powdering  the  Jiead  Bea  asphalt, 
and  exhausting  it  of  all  its  unchanged  (and  ther^re  soluhle) 
portion  by  oil  of  lavender,  he  next  i^read  this  solution  (m 
comparative  darkness,  of  course),  on  a  polished  plate  of  ^ver, 
and  drove  off  the  solvent  oil  by  heat.  The  silver  plate,  thus 
coated  with  the  soluble  part  of  the  asphalt,  was  either  exposed 
in  the  camera  pbscura  for  a  leo^hened  time,  or  some  Iwf  or 
other  objeot  vraa  superimposed  on  i(,  and  the  tight  loft  to  do  its 
work  wherever,  and  with  a  result  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
intensity  with  whiob,  its  rays  fell  on  the  phite.  After  the  action 
of  the  Ught  was  carried  aa  &r  as  was  i^uisite,  the  plate  was 
■gain  nmored  to  a  dark  mom,  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
the  oil  of  lavender  and  natural  petrakum,  or  rook  oil— a  liquid 
of  very  complex  and  nuxed  composition  that  exudes  from  the 
«ul  of  many  r^ons.  This  mixture  dissolved  the  asphalt  that 
had  been  unaltered  by  the  ^ght,  leaving  the  altered  portion 
upon  the  plate  in  quantity  proportional  to  the  intensity  vrith 
wni(di  the  light  liad  operated.  A  picture  remained,  therefore, 
upon  the  silyer  surface,  represented  by  the  asphalt  in  all  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  original,  whether  an  otgect  in  the  camera, 
or  a  superisipoged  piint^  or  any  other  thing  that  interaepted  tiie 
light. 

"  The  first  real  result  in  a  great  diaoovery  is  always  i^orth 
detailing,  even  though  rendered  obsolete  by  the  march  of  events. 
The  heliograph  we  have  described  was  the  &nt  permanent 
photographic  picture  ever  produced,  and  it  behmged  to  M. 
Nic£phore  Nidpoe  to  attain  it.  Its  date  was  about  the  year 
1826." 

Be%e  ftUq^e  to  the  poetic  account  of  Mr.  Talbot's 
motive  in  attonpung  to  discover  a  means  whereby  he  ahonld 
mah«  nature  paint  hetaelf ,  we  may  «otioe  the  extraordinary 
serieB  of  ooincidencee  whicdi  seem  to  constitute  the  hiatoiy  of 
ph(>tGwaphy.  Those  coincideimea  which  occurred  in  ita 
eariy  daya,  when  aoientifio  ^tlemen,  without  preoon- 
cest,  were  bent  qd,  discoTenng  the  very  same  thing,  need 
on^  be  mentioned,  as  they  are  too  well  Imown  to  onr  readers 
to  need  recapitulation.  But  the;  oertaiAly  are  novel  in 
the  regularity  with  which  we  find  }i>ench  and  English  in- 
Tontoa,  after  years  of  patient  toil  and  study,  reaching  aimUar 
rewlta  at  nearly  aunnltaneonB  periods.  Th»  aocoum  of  tJie 
iQOtive  vbich  prompted  Mr.  Fox  T^bot  to  eat  about  uuUong 
nature  fiaint  hdBeli  ia  Bomedunguoique  in  ecientiflc  nBoach. 
•  Aopoidnng  to  the  vritoB:— 

*  It  was  on  that  beiutifbl  Italian  water,  whose  teiple  arms 
converge  on  the  point  of  Belh^o,  that  "ib.  Talbot  longed  (br  a 
power  to  enable  him  to  bear  away  an  image  of  Lecco  and 
Uomo.  UbiNe  he  resolved  to  work  out  the  problem  by  which 
nature  herself  should  be  induced  to  perpetuate  the  ouUine  of 
her  own  beauties  in  an  artistic  form.  The  earlier  steps  of  his 
progreaa  have  never  been  told;  but,  in  1839,  there  was  an 
announcement  made  to  the  wcrid  of  the  birth  of  a  new  art, 
praotioally  available  for  this  purpose.  It  vras  made  simul- 
taneeuaty,  though  in  different  processes,  in  Paris  and  Loudon; 
in  by  H.  SamieiTe,  in  tte  tam  of  the  daguorreotype ; 
in  I«ndon  hj  Mr.  Fox  lUbo^  in  the  sh^  of  a  *  photopenic 
pneai^'  fiv  copying  leaver  prints  Ac." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  notice  thevarioni  steps  which 
irer? taken  to  improve  theingrodienta used  bytiie manipulator 
■0  as  to  ewUe  hmi  to  produce  better  resulta.  For  tiie  oenefit 
<4  non-phoito^pluo  readers  we  extract  the  foUowing 
pfusige  as  pontainug  an  account  of  all  the  steps  taken  b^ 
the  operator  in  order  to  obtain  a  photoecaphic  picttire.  It 
is  80  free  from  technicaUtiee  that  anybody  can  ntl^  under- 
stand the  "  prooesa" 

^  We  will  fbllow  the  manipulattv  into  his  dark  chamber. 
The  snudl  amount  of  light  allowed  hy  his  jealous  care  to  pene- 
trate that  room  of  mysteries,  is  admitted  only  through  yellow 
glass,  and  thereby  filtered  of  those  blue  and  vi^t,  as  well  as 
invivbK  Mys,  wnioh  are  the  eoergetio  agents  in  the  photo- 
pfaphifl  veault.  I(era  we  enter;  and,  if  the  experiment  has 
bean  a  suooOMfiil  onc^  en  we  go  out  we  shall  be  witnesses  to  a 
stMka  of  nugia  thai  ml^t  ham  Blade  the  t0«th  of  a  Cb^dostn 


chatter.  From  out  of  lusdarVbUdethephotogtaphisttakesa 
square  of  glass.   On  its  Eur&ce  is  spread  that  tnu^parent  film 
—infinitely  delicate,  for  a  touch  will  tatter  it — on  which  so 
much  careful  skill  has  been  brought  to  bear.   It  has  just 
exposed  in  the  camera ;  in  other  words,  for  a  few  rapid  secondj 
that  dehcate  film  has  been  placed  where  the  image  of  some 
natural  object— perhaps  some  pretty  oountry  scene— his  beau 
prqjected  oy  a  lens  upon  a  focused  plane.  That  fiury  miniature 
Ibrmed  by  the  well-adjusted  convergenoes  of  the  refracted 
pendls  of  light,  is  a  thing  so  beautiful,  so  unspei^ably  love^, 
that  none  can,  for  the  first  time,  look  on  the  ground  gloM  of  i 
camera,  fooussed  to  a  beautifU  scene,  without  carrying  away  a 
pew  feeling,  and  a  new  delight   That  lovely  little  picture  u 
but  a  fimtasy.  Though  every  varied  tint  and  every  waving 
form  be  seen  there  as  the  eye  aees  it  in  nature — even,  perlu{t, 
more  intense  in  its  brilliancy,  from  its  btnng  more  minute  and 
concentrated,  so  to  speak,  in  its  scale— yc$  remove  the  0m 
screen  on  which  the  image  lolls,  and  it  is  gone,  unsubstantial  h 
a  dreaim,  and  with  something  of  a  lovely  drea^i's  fascinatim. 
But  let  the  glass  screen  be  replaced  by  the  sensitive  coUodioi) 
film,  and  some  at  least  of  the  imagery  of  that  otherwise  transieut 
picture  ma]f  be  rescued  ftom  oblivion.   Was  not  the  man  a  juet 
to  whose  nuod  this  thought  came  on  the  Lake  of  Como  ?  Was 
it  not  something  of  the  creative  &culty  of  the  true  voutric, 
thatnve  that  thought  its  first  triumpuuit  realisation  P  We 
look  uien  on  the  fimed  surfeoe  of  the  j^hw  that  has  ftw  tboaq 
two  or  three  seconds  been  the  retina,  as  it  were,  on  which  tint 
image  in  the  camera  was  projected ;  but  it  reveids  ovij  a  tiUnk. 
The  most  carefUl  scrutiny  will  revul  no  changes  in  it  But  no 
time  must  be  lost,  or  the  surfooe  ^vi^  be  too  dry  to  reo^ve  tha 
next  process,  by  which  the  photographist  sweeps  rapidly  wft 
the  glass  plate  a  wave  of  a  susoeptible  liquid.    It  is  a  mixtun 
of  a  little  acetic  aci<^  a  very  Uttie  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  solntian 
of  a  remarkable  aubatanoe  formed  by  the  distillaticu  of  gallio 
acid  (pyr^gaUic  acid).   Look  pn  the  glass  plate— a  mommft 
pause— It  is  but  a  moment ;  for  now,  revealed  with  magic  sud- 
denness, and  growing  rapidly,  \Tith  increasing  loveliness,  each 
moment  brighter,  clearer,  sharper,  there  is  the  picture.  But 
the  sky  is  black ;  and  athwart  it,  with  infinite  ramifications  of 
living  and  gnarled  branch,  each  point  tipped  vrith  the  young 
bursting  1^  buds  (for  it  is  lUD  ^ring  tide),  stands  ou^  in 
a  weird  contrast,  that  oak  tree  in  the  fbreground,  white  agauut 
the  dar^  midnight  looking  sky;  yet  not  entirely  white;  lor  a 
closer  view,  as  the  magic  ^wtn  ii'ftillilling  itself,  reveab  a 
thousand  pencillings  of  delicate  lines  and  inexplicable  sfaadoi^ 
giving  roundness,  sharpness,  life,  to  every  organic  twist  of  tbi 
old  tree.  Underneath  and  round  it.  Stem  the  Uack  ibaie  in 
the  foreground,  in  relief  on  the  white  grass,  to  the  tiny  fiuij 
cottage  undergo  hiU,  bea^  the  far  dianm  perspective  of  that 
dark-watered  streamlet,  a  black  cotti^  vritn  ite  white  window 
hitticei^  is  spread  a  scen^  not  indeed  tiie  a^me  we  saw  but  now 
on  the  screen  of  the  camera— and  yet  how  like  it  I  The  onfliiiB 
is  the  same.  That'  old  oak  is  a  Auniliar  fHend  loved  by  our 
grandaires,  and  one  cannot  fell  to  recognise  its  well  known  form. 
Under  the  hill  stands,  indeed,  a  cott^^  and  its  little  roadrsr 
fbrds  the  streamlet ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  a  white  cottage,  wiui 
its  brightly  gleaming  vrindows  barred  by  dark  lattices— a  littie 
cottage  home  of  England.  Why  is  that  gleaming  rivw  a  dait 
hne,  and  not  a  delicate  white  thread  of  gleaming  rapids  i  Qni 
word  explains  the  spell.   It  is  a  negative  picture,  Thos» 
stnuge  underlightfl  in  the  oak  bou^  are  thrown  by  no  1ml 
sun  setting  on  the  harison.  Those  shadows  are  not  tan 
athwart  some  *huid  lit  by  a  large  low  nvxm.'  Those  wean 
fij^are  natural  tkadovs;  and  those  inexplicable  shades  m 
the  lights  of  the  natural  picture :  but  the  lights  have  left  a 
darkening  impress  on  the  sensitive  surfacst  and  the  shadows  of 
nature  are  le»  as  lights  on  the  photograph,  because  there  Uia 
plate  vras  less  illuminated  w^en  they  fell.   The  picture  is  omn- 
plet^  and  the  practised  eye  of  the  operator  sees  the  moment  to 
be  oome  when  Airther  development  would  be  pngudidal,  and 
the  action  must  be  stopped,    lie  vruhes  it  csrdU^,  bat 
thoroughly,  with  water ;  and  the  pietmre,  as  now  looked  sl^  it 
composed  of  *  lights '  in  nature,  represented  by  tiie  dark  silTer 
deposit,  and  'shadows,*  ^presented  by  the  primrocfrjreJto 
iodide  of  silver,  still  remaining  on  those  partsof  the  film  *hae 
the  light  was  comparatively  inactive.  By  the  ydiow  li^t  tbi 
tint  of  the  iodide  is  undistinguishable  from  white,  and  its  oisb- 
paratiie  opadW  gives  a  *  body  ^  to  tiifi  picture.  \%  ooly  remwt 
nowtolxthaii^ce."  . 
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%iealdiig  q{  tt^e  application  of  photognphy  to  the  npro- 
daction  of  worU  of  art,  the  author  Bays :  — 

*'  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  application  of  photography 
is  one  in  which  it  has  already  been  very  successfully  employed 
— the  reproduction,  namely,  of  facsimile  drawings  after  Raphael, 
and  the  other  great  artasts,  whose  genius  could  write  a  poem  in 
a  line,  and  convey  the  expression  of  a  human  heart  in  a  symbol 
litUe  other  thou  a  doll,  yet  embodying  the  thousand-fold  pares, 
sorrows,  and  affections  of  a  human  eye.  Here  the  photograph 
is  ai»  unrivalied,  an  unapproachable,  transcriber.  Photography 
will  doubtless  be  also  continually  more  employed  in  perpetuating 
and  disseminating  'engraved  ivorks,  such  as  those  of  Marc 
Antonio ;  while,  as  an  unerring  copyist  of  the  records  o'f  other 
times,  in  othor  lands—in  giving  to  a  BawIIhsoo  the  materials 
for  his  TQBeoroheB,  in  the  form  of  exact  copies  of  inscriptions  on 
the  great  monumente  of  Assyria  or  Eg^it— it  has  done  much, 
and  win  do  more,  good  Bervioe." 

Ha  writer  divld£ia  the  present  state  of  inTeBtigaUon  which 
ia  grang  on  in  the  photographic  world  into  three  heads : — 

"  1.  Methods  ofienderiug  the  sensitive  plates  portable,  sq 
that  ih^  need  not  be  used  the  moment  they  are  prepared, 
i'.e.,  preservative  processes. 

"  a.  Methods  of  producing  aotual  engravings  or  printing 
Uochs,  from  wliich  prints  can  be  taken,  i.e.,  photptypic 
and  photoglyphic  methods. 

"  3.  Some  of  the  appUcations,  whether  useful,  artistic,  or 
only  curious,  to  which  photography  has  been  appUed." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  writ^  speaks  so  favourably 
of  Mr.  Hardwich's  Chemistry,  while  the  remarks  he  makes 
upon  the  Journal  of  tlte  Photographic  Society  are,  idthongh 
true,  an^hing  but  coniplimenta^.  The  writer  seems  to 
conader  it  the  tomb  of  the  undigested  results  of  the  efforts 
of  inventors.  As  to  th^  three  heads  into  which  the  author 
has  divided  the  subject  of  photographio  investigation  we 
need  not  here  allude  to  them,  as  they  have  been  so  fuUy 
treated  of  in  these  pages,  especially  the  photoglyphic  inven- 
tion of  Mx.  Fox  Talbot,  which  vaa/rst  communicated  to  the 
pnbUc  in  "  Tub  Fitotogbapsic  Mbws."  To  the  subject 
of  photography,  in  relation  to  art,  which  is  here  treated  a 
few  paragraphs,  we  shall  probably  h&ra  oocosioa  again  to 
revert. 


PRINTING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
Bt  an  artide  of  the  French  code,  every  possessor  of  a  clan- 
destine printing  office  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10,000  francs, 
and  imprisonment  for  six  months,  A  short  time  ago  a  j^o- 
tograpner  was  found  to  be  in  the  practice  of  printing  wntiogs, 
in  the  fijllowing  manner He  took  a  glass  phtte,  which  lie 
covered  with  an  opaque  Tarnish,  on  which  he  traced  the 
words  he  denred  to  reproduce,  by  cutting  down  through  the 
Tarnish  to  the  glass  plate  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
He  then  took  a  sheet  of  diemicaUy  prepared  paper,  and  ex- 
pcaed  it  under  the  glass  to  Ha  actum  of  the  hght  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  result  being'  that  the  letters  traced  on 
the  varnish  were  printed  on  the  paper,  whkh  was  then 
treated  with  a  fixing  agent,  and  the  thing  was  oconplete. 

The  matter  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ponce,  they 
made  a  descent  upon  his  premises,  and  seized  -Uie  ^ngs 
necessary  to  prove  the  facta  given  above ;  and  ihe  case  came 
before  the  tribunal  of  MarseiUes,  which  decided  that  it  did  not 
come  onder  the  article  of  the  code  referred  to.  Against  this 
deosion  the  pubUc  prosecutor  appealed,  and  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  Imperial  Court  at  Alz,  which  annulled 
tiie  decisicm  of  the  Maroeilles  tiibunal,  and  inflicted  the  full 
pewity  of  fine  and  imprisonmeiit  allowed  by  the  law.  The 
unfortunate  photographer  now  exerdsed  his  zwht  of  appeal. 
His  oounset  urged  several  olgeatioDB  agunst  the  connctifm, 
the  chief  of  wmch  was  that  the  article  in  question  specified 
certain  kinds  of  printing,  namdy,  typography,  lithography, 
and  engraving ;  and  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  a  -procem 
winch  was  neither  of  the  three.  The  court,  nowevear,  over- 
ruled these  objectionB,  and  confirmed  the  conviction. 

We  give  the  above  as  an  illustration  of  the  preesuce  under 
which  photographen  exodae  their  jcafBesion  in  a  country 
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which  is  about  to  sacrifice,  possibly,  thousands  of  its  sons  in 
giviiig  Uberty  to  Italy ;  not  because  we  deem  this  particular 
case  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  or  the' prohibition  to  practise 
this  kind  of  printing  as  of  any  imxwrtance ;  the  slowness  of 
the'nrocess  would  always  be  a  bar  to  its  use.  But  what 
would  be  the  feeling  of  photographers  in  this  country  if  tiiey 
heard  that  one  of  thdr  number  had  betu  taken  to  Bov- 
street,  by  order  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £400,  for  having  in  his 
possession  a  negative  capable  of  yielding  a  page  of  writing  or 
print? 


Cntical  |^oto«. 

Siereogram  of  tha  VaU  of  Ifsatk. 
Wb  have  been  shown  a  series  of  land&cap  steraogramsj  taken 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neath.  In  these  days  of 
extensive  stereographie  publication,  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
such  really  exoellenG  thix^gs  thatj  when  we  come  upon  aiQrthing 
not  up  to  the  standard,  we  are  inclined  to  look  uppn  it  as  only 
medioore.  The  views  before  us  have  many  good  points  m 
them ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  photographio  deportinent^  they  are 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark.  They  are  too  intense,  and,  oa  a  con- 
sequence, there  is,  in  many  instances,  searcelir  any  half-tone, 
and  too  little  detail.  The  beat  view  in  the  series  is  the  "  Old 
Flint  Mill,  Vale  of  Neath.'*  The  treatment  of  this  subject  is 
very  clever,  as  the  very  things  which  cause  defects  in  the  other 
pictures  add  to  the  interest  and  beautry  of  thisL  The  hard 
and  flinty  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  arid  scenery,  are  greatly 
heightened  by  the  intense  tone  in  which  these  photographs  are 
printed.  The  views  "  Dinas  Glen,"  and  the  "  Lower  Cilluflste 
Pael,  Vale  of  Neath,"  are  two  very  interesting  little  hits  of 
scenery;  and,  if  the  defects  which  we  have  pointed  out  were 
rem^Ied,  few  series  of  storeosrams  would  be  found  capable  of 
affording  more  interesting  employment  for  a  leisure  half  hour. 


ALBUUKHISED  PAPER — (continued). 
A  nAHDsouB  &ce  is  of  an  oval  shape,  both  front  view 
and  in  profile;  in  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  how  gently  t^e 
forehead  and  chin  recede ;  how  beautifully  the  top  and  bade 
of  the  head  are  rounded,  no  one  organ  predominating  to 
destroy  its  even  line.  The  nose,  sligh^  prominent  in  the 
centre,  with  small,  well-rounded  end,  fine  nostrils ;  small, 
full,  projecting  lips,  the  upper  (me  short  and  curled  upwards 
in  centre,  the  lower  one  slightly  hanging  down  in  oentre, 
both  turned  up  a  little  at  the  cranem,  and  receding  iaudo, 
of  a  Termilion  colour;  chin  round  aiid  small ;  rery  small, 
low  cheek-bones,  not  perceptibly  rising  above  the  general 
rotundity.  Eyes  large,  inclined  upward  at  the  inner  angles^ 
as  in  the  flguve,  downwards  at  outer  aagles ;  upper  eyelids 
long,  slc^ai^  b^nd  the  white  ct  Hia  ey^  towarqi  tha 
temples. 


Eyebrows  arched,  forehead  round,  smooth,  and  small ;  hair 
rather  profiise,  and  dressed  to  follow  the  form  of  the  head, 
as  a  beautiful  face  is  disparaged  by  having  the  hair  wrongly 
dressed.  Of  ail  things,  do  not  draw  the  hair  over  the  fore- 
head if  well  formed ;  but,  rather,  up  and  away.  See  the 
Venus  do  Medids,  and,  fbr  compariaon,  see  also  Canova^ 
Venus,  in  which  latter  the  hair  is  too  hcoad. 

An  intellectual  head  has  the  forehead  and  chin  projecting, 
the  h^h  facial  angle  preeenting  nearly  a  strught  line; 
bottom  lip  projecting  a  bttle,  eyebrows  rather  near  together 
and  low  (ndsed  eyebrows  indicato  weakness).  Broad  fore- 
head, overhsofj^g  eyeUcte,  sometimes  cutting  across  the  iris 
to  the  yagSL  Tor  further  information  upon  this  su^scl  ne 
Lavatevt  or  Kxoe  noh  aa^bxXf'^m  ^^aoj^Bdihy.*^^ 
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-Erprun'on.— When  people  at  for  photographs,  they 
generally  contraot  ^dr  eyes  to  avoid  the  glare  of  li^ht. 
Wit^  the  erei,  the  whole  &ce  becomes  contracted  often,  and 
a  diugreewle  expreauon  results.  To  correct  this  in  paint- 
ing, as  a  general  rule,  the  npper  eyelids  ^rill  require  raisiDg 
and  widening ;  Iowot  eyelids  drooping ;  irises  will  reqnire 
enlarging,  eyebrows  raising  and  opening  (as  th^  will  pro- 
bably be  drawn  together  producing  something  like  a  frown), 
oomers  of  mouth  raisin  g,  centre  of  forehead  making  lighter ; 
and  the  Une  down  from  the  sides  of  nose  towards  comers 
of  mouth  softening.  We  have  seen,  in  bad  photographs  of 
handsome  young  ladies,  deep  wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  the 
forehead,  and  corners  of  month,  caused  by  this  drawing  up 
of  the  face  in  pain  from  the  light. 

Expression  can  he  produced  by  light  and  shade  without 
altering  the  form  of  lines ;  for  instance,  a  darkness  between 
the  eyebrows  in  a  head,  would  make  it  sad  and  thoughtful ; 
at  least,  as  to  the  egression  on  tiie  for^ead:  then,  to 
convert  the  whole  face  from  happiness  to  sadness,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  iutroduco  a  darkness  on  the  xrpper  part 
of  the  cheek,  immediately  bcdow  the  eyes,  and  below  the 
ccvners  of  the  month ;  because,  if  the  musclcB  of  the  face 
were  under  the  influence  of  joy,  the  li^t  coming  over- 
head, such  parts  as  were  raised  catching  the  light,  would 
be  bright;  whence  it  will  easily  appear  that  introducing 
shadows  in  these  places,  or  deepening  the  bright  ^ghts  too 
much,  would  not  only  destroy  the  intended  ezpressian,  but, 
if  carried  to  excess,  produoe  quite  an  opposite  one. 

In  these  remarks,  as  also  in  those  that  follow,  it  is  imder- 
stood  that  the  light  comes  from  ov^head,  for  if  it  came  from 
below,  all  this  would  be  just  reversed. 

Tints  in  Various  Parts. — The  colour  of  flesh,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  varies  in  different  parts,  although, 
to  persons  who  view  things  superficially,  it  may  appear  only 
of  one  tint  throughout ;  yet,  if  it  were  painted  so,  with  only 
different  degrees  of  shade,  such  a  picture  placed  by  the  side 
of  one  wherein  every  delicate  degree  of  pearly  tint  was  in- 
troduced, the  former  would  be  found  to  suggest  only  a  form 
of  clay,  without  any  of  that  sup|JeneaB  or  transparency 
peculiar  to  flesh,  which  suggests  tlut  blood  runs  beneath  the 
akin. 

Beyond  a  few  leading  pcunte  of  light,  it  viU  be  found  that 
there  are  no  two  parts  of  a  head  ^e ;  all  is  varied ;  the 
general  tint  is,  as  it  were,  refined  through  Tarious  condi- 
tions ;  from  the  warmth  of  light,  through  degrees  of  pearly 
tints,  to  the  purply  hue  blending  into  the  warm  slmdow. 
On  the  forehead  the  tints  are  more  inclined  in  the  centre  to 
yellowness ;  on  the  outsides,  temples,  &c.,  to  blue ;  sides 
of  cheek-bones,  &c.  rather  warm  ;  indentations  at  comers 
of  mouth,  rather  blue ;  in  front  of  cheeks  the  tints  are  fresh 
and  laky ;  chin  warm ;  neck  and  bosom,  bluish ;  the  latter 
having  its  pearly  tints  visibly  increasing  to  blue.  The  hands 
are  generally  of  a  pinkish  colour  inside  and  towards  finger 
ends;  wnsta bluish. 

{To  be  coiainaed.) 


Chrysottfb. — photograpio  proceas  diKOvered  by  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  Herschel.  It  is  as  follows : — The  paper  is  washed 
in  a  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  it  must  then  be 
dried,  and  subsequently  iKushed  over  with  a  aohition  of  ferro- 
(ryanide  of  potassium.  This  paper,  when  dried  in  a  perfectly 
dark  room,  is  ready  for  use  in  the  same  manner  as  if  other- 
wise prepared,  the  image  being  impressed  upon  it  either  from 
nature  in  the  camera  obecura,  or  from  an  engraving  in  a 
frame  in  the  sunshine.  The  image  so  impressed  is,  however, 
faint,  and  sometimes  hardly  p^eptible.  The  moment  it  is 
removed  from  the  frame  or  camera  it  must  be  waslied  over 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  gold,  of  the  strength  of  sherry. 
Instantly  the  picture  appears,  not  indeed  at  once  in  its 
full  intensity,  but  darkening  with  great  rapidity  up  to 


a  certain  ptxnt,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  m^o- 
tions  used,  &c.  At  this  pcnnt,  nothing  can  smpm  Ute 
sharpnesB  and  pafeetiou  m  detail  c£  the  resulting  photo- 
graph. To  arrest  tins  prooess,  and  to  fix  the  tncture  (so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  agency  of  light  is  concerned),  it  is  to 
be  thrown  into  water  shghtly  acidulated  with  snlfAnrie 
acid,  and  well  soaked,  dried,  washed  with  bromide  <A 
potassium,  rinsed,  and  dried  a^|ain.  Sir  J.  Herschel  states 
that  in  point  of  direct  sensibihty,  the  chiysotype  paper  is 
certulnly  inferior  to  the  calotype;  but  it  is  one  of  thenust 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  gold  as  a  photographic  agent, 
that  extremely  feeble  impressions,  once  made  by  light,  go  on 
afterwards  darkening  spontaneously,  and  very  bIowIj, 
apparently  without  lunit,  so  long  as  the  least  vestige  of 
unreduced  chloride  of  gold  rranains  in  the  paper.  To  illaB- 
trate  this  curious  and  important  property  the  following 
experiments  may  be  mentioned: — It  is  well  known  to 
chemists  that  oz^ic  acid  heated  with  solutions  o£  gold,  pre- 
cipitatea  the  metal  in  the  metallic  state.  Light,  as  wdi  as 
heat,  also  operates  in  this  |«edpitation;  but,  to  render  it  efl^ 
tual,  several  ooDditumB  are  neceeBary:  tst  llie  Boluldon of 
gdd  must  be  neutral,  or  very  alighily  acid.  2nd.  The  onlie 
acid  must  be  added  in  the  form  en  a  neutral  oxalate  *,  and  Sid, 
it  must  be  jmeent  in  a  certain  considerable  quantity,  iriiicli 
quantity  must  be  greater,  the  greater  t^e  amount  of  free 
acid  present  in  the  chloride.  Under  these  conditiooB  ^ 
gold  is  precipitated  by  light  as  a  black  powder ;  if  the  liqaid 
be  in  any  bmk,  and  if  merely  washed  over  paper,  a  stun  is 
produced,  which,  however  feeble  at  first,  under  a  cotsin 
dosage  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  oxidate,  and  &ee  acid,  goes  on 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  when 
laid  by  in  the  dark,  and  especially  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  till 
it  acquires  almost  the  blaclmess  of  ink ;  the  unsunned  poT' 
tion  of  the  paper  remaining  unaffected,  or  so  sli^tly  &b  to 
render  it  aunost  certain  t^t  what  UttJe  action  of  the  kind 
exists  is  due  to  the  effect  of  casual  dispersed  light  incident 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  If  paper  prepared  as  abore 
recommended  for  the  chrysotype,  either  with  the  ammonio- 
citrate  or  ammonio-tartrate  <n  iron,  and  impressed  with  a 
latent  image,  be  washed  over  with  nitrate  of  ailw  instesd 
of  a  solution  of  goM,  a  very  Asrp  and  beautiful  |HCtare  is 
developedof  great  intensity.  These  pictures  may  be  fixed  by 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

CiTRio  Acid. — This  acid  derives  its  name  from  the 
citron,  in  the  juice  of  which  fruit  it  is  present  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  met  with  also  in  most  acid  fruits,  such  as 
the  gooseberry,  cherry,  raspberry,  and  'orange.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  citron  by  saturating  the  juice  with  chalk ; 
an  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  is  thus  formed,  which,  after  w^ 
washing,  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is 
concentrated  by  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  citric  add 
separates  out  in  large  crystals.  This  body  has  a  very  agree- 
able acid  taste ;  it  is  eeoly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  bnt 
its  aqueous  solution  soon  turns  mouldy ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  {^erable,  if  it  be  desired  to  have  a  solution  of  citric  acid 
always  at  hand,  to  keep  it  in  solution  in  alcohol.  Ttat 
acid  can  fi^uently  replace  acetic  acid  in  photograi^. 
M.  Gaillard  was  the  fint  to  propose  this  substitatiou  in 
the  preparation  of  pyrc^allio  developing  solution  for  na- 
tives. In  this  case  the  image  does  not  appear  so  rapidly, 
but  with  more  regalarity  and  sharpness ;  and  the  nt^^tive, 
instead  oi  being  <n  the  oidinaiy  brown  colour  which  acetic 
acid  gives  to  it,  is  usually  of  a  fine  blue- black  tint.  Citiic 
acid  must  be  used  in  Cbr  smaller  quantities  than  ao^  sod. 
It  should  not  exceed  more  than  half  the  of  the 

gallic  add  employed. 

Citric  acid  is  extensively  used  by  the  calico  printer,  for 
discltarging  the  mordant  from  the  cloth  in  patterns.  It  is 
used  in  dyeing  silk,  and  also  in  medicine.  AVhen  united 
with  bases  it  forms  citrates, 

CiTRATB  OF  Limb  is  formed  when  citric  acid  is  added  to 
lime  water  and  the  solution  boiled ;  it  forms  a  white  insoloble 
powder.  t 
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PHOTOGKAPHic  ExcuBSiONS — (continued). 
Q.  Does  the  colour  of  objects  affect  the  photographic 
impression? 

A.  It  does ;  and  therefore,  in  taVing  a  jroof,  it  is  necee- 
aary  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  if  we  desire  to  secure  an 
image  perfaot  in  all  its  parts,  and  hannouions  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Li  what  way  is  tiie  pfaotographio  impreBsion  afiboted 
hy  odonr? 

A.  Certain  cobnra  produce  scarcely  any  perceptible  effect, 
w,  are  very  slow  in  action.  Such  colours  are  black,  red, 
ydloT,  and  green.  Others,  on  tiie  contn^,  as  blue,  violet, 
and  white,  are  very  rapid  in  action,  lum,  for  trees,  old 
minffi  &c.,  it  reqaires  knigw  time  to  imxniie  a  perfect  image 
than  for  leceul^  erected  straettmB,  white  tenia,  or  elnr 
akks. 

Q.  Is  any  artistic  caxereqniredin  the  axranganent  of  the 

picture? 

A.  Yes.  In  order  to  secure  a  pleasing  photograph,  the 
operator  should  so  select  his  point  of  sight  as  to  give  the 
meet  picturasque  effect  to  his  picture,  and  should,  if  posaible, 
introduce  a  figure  or  a  carriage,  so  as  to  furnish  a  standard 
for  relative  proportionB. 

Q.  In  taking  views,  is  it  best  to  work  by  sunlight  or  by 
ordinary  daylight  ? 

il.  It  is  best  to  work  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  day.  Beades 
the  increased  rapidity  of  action  which  it  secures,  it  gives 
neater  relief  to  ttu  picture  by  a  fioll  tSdot  of  lif^t  and 
Siadow.  But  the  operator  must  exercise  discretiim  in  this, 
as  in  all  the  other  cwparboents  of  photography,  otherwise 
he  will  produce  pictures  neither  remarkM)le  forbeau^  nor 
effect. 

Q.  How  are  the  negatives  taken  to  be  preserved  ? 

A.  They  should  be  carried  in  the  portfolio,  as  already 
stated,  and  be  carefully  preserved  from  the  action  of  light. 

Q.  Is  it  best  to  tub  uie  waxed  paper  on  a  photographic 
excursion  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  waxed  paper  is  very  convenient.  The  certainty 
with  which  the  wax  preserves  the  paper  which  has  passed 
the  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium,  permits  the  pr^Aration  of 
a  lai^  quantity.  When  it  happens  to  fau,  it  must  be 
prepared  anew  with  a  solution  previously  made,  or  made  on 
the  spot ;  very  great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  all 
the  basins  or  di^es  used  to  contain  the  eolation  should  be 
chemically  clean. 

Q.  How  are  these  manipnlatinu  to  be  performed  by  the 
travelling  artist? 

A.  It  IB  neoewy  to  jnooure  a  nxuu  fi»  this  purpose,  and 
to  cover  the  windows  witii  ydlow  or  orange  coloured  paper, 
80  as  to  exclude  the  chemical  rays  of  hght.  This  may  be 
done  very  easily ;  but  it  is  still  easier  to  reserve  all  such 
fhfuniftal  operatioiM  till  the  evening,  and  work  aiidy  hy 
artifidal  light. 

Q.  How  are  the  images  to  be  developed  ? 

A.  The  images  shomd  be  developed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  gaUic  acid,  afterwards  washed  in  clear  water,  and 
partially  fixed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or  in 
a  bath  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Subsequent  to  this 
operation  the  proof  must  De  washed  again  in  fi-esh  water, 
dried  between  blotting  peper,  and  stowed  away  in  the  p(»t- 
foUo,  untQ  a  oonrenient  time  offers  for  fixing  them  with 
hypo,  in  the  regular  way. 

Q.  When  it  is  difficult  to  procure  distilled  water  or  rain 
for  these  manipulations,  will  ordinary  river  water  answer 
the  same  purpose  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  following  instructions  be  adhered  to: — 
Add  to  the  water  four  or  five  drops  of  aeeto-nitrate ;  then 
filter  carefully ;  after  this  it  will  serve  fbr  any  purpose  that 
may  be  required. 

Q,  Are  not  accidaita  very  likely  to  ooenr  in  carrying  the 
photoKnq^  apparatus  abo^  the  coonlxy  ? 

A,  AooidantB  may,  and  do  fieqiioitisr  ooenr;  bat  the 


practised  operator  is  prepared  to  meet  most  of  them  by 
carrying  with  him  a  more  than  sufficient  supply  of  all  the 
diemicals  he  may  require,  and  such  tools  as  may  enable  him 
to  remedy  any  little  damage  that  may  happen  to  his  stand 
or  camera  box.  The  worst  evil  the  operator  has  to  fear  is,  the 
spoiling  of  his  proofs,  as  this  is  often  irreparable,  but  a 
proper  amount  of  care  will  secure  him  from  this ;  and,  as  a 
very  proper  precaution,  he  should  always  take  two  or  three 
proofe  of  the  same  buUdmg  or  landscape,  and  Ihos  make 
sure  of  a  good  working  negative. 
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FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
(_Fnm  our  Special  Corre/pondeiU.) 

PariM,  May  17,  1869. 
In  our  last  paper  we  pnnnised  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
photogra^c  curiosities  m  the  Paris  Exhibition.  We  shall 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  a  number  of  positive  proofs  in 
which  the  black  parts  are  of  carbon.  This  is  one  of  the  latest 
steps  that  photography  has  made  towards  perfection. '  If  it 
be  impoBSible,  for  the  present,  '  to  obtain  and  fix  the  natural 
coburs  of  objects  by  photographic  means — we  shall  see 
presentiy  that  impo^ible  is  not  exactly  the  word — it  is  a 
great  thing  to  obtain  an  image  that  wUl  last  for  ever,  what- 
ever be  its  colour. 

Silvor  and  salts  of  silver,  Inchmnate  of  potassa,  and  the 
whole  list  of  senmtive  ag^ts  described  by  phot<waidieta, 
do  not  poesaBS  the  permanency  or  staUlity  of  carbon — an 
element  whidi  remsts  all  our  chemical  means  of  destroetion. 
Some  of  our  readers  wUl,  perhaps,  remember  an  anecdote 
that  made  a  little  sensation  in  Paris  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  A  manufacturer  of  marking  ink  praised  his 
produce  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  every  one  thought  it  must 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  erase  any  characters  written  with 
it.  Proud,  to  the  highest  d^;ree,  of  his  invention,  he  took 
a  bottle  of  it  to  one  of  our  friends,  a  young  chemist,  who 
begged  him  to  write  upon  a  {aece  of  paper  the  words 
"  Encre  iitdelible"  and  to  sign  his  name  underneath.  Our 
manufiictarer  willingly  complied,  and  tiie  next  day  the 
paper  was  returned  to  him  with  his  signature,  and  the 
words  "  Encre  delibk."  Our  fnend  had  taken  out  the 
syllable  "in"/ 

Carbon  proofs  have  been  exhilnted  by  Mr.  John  Pouncy, 
of  Dorchester ;  in  all,  ten  positives— views  from  nature, 
portraits,  copies  of  engraving,  &c. — obtained  1^  a  process 
wit^  which  the  readers  (rif  tiie  "  Photographic  News  " 
are  already  acquainted.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  tiie 
most  attentive  obeorver  could  not  distinguish  these  proofe 
from  ordinary  photographs. 

MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon  have  also  exhibited  a  consider- 
able number  of  carbon  proofs,  some  on  paper  and  some  on 
riaas.  We  are  really  surprised  at  the  mgn  degree  of  per- 
fection to  whidi  this  new  and  important  method  of  photo- 
graphy has  alr^y  soared.  The  proo&  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Gamier  and  Salmon  are  larger  than  those  of  Mr.  Pouncy, 
but  they  are  hardly  equal  to  the  latter  in  neatness  of 
outline. 

We  have  also  three  proofe  by  M.  de  Brebisson,  of  Falaiae, 
representing  the  "  Rocks  of  Noron  "  (Falaise).  All  three 
are  taken  from  the  same  negative.  One  was  obtained  by 
chloride  of  idlver ;  the  second  by  nitrate  of  uranium ;  the 
third  by  the  carbon  process.  The  two  former  are  very  good 
proofs,  and  in  ev^  respect  equal  to  the  other  views  exhimted 
by  this  photographer.  Tbe  carbon  proof  has  not  sncoeeded 
quite  BO  wdQ,  but  is  real^  so  »iod,  that  this  essay  is  doabt- 
lesB  the  fin^unner  of  many  a  oettor. 

We  must  meotion,  en  pasMnt^  some  lithographio  stones 
exhibited  by  M.  Asser,  Amsteraam.  Tbey  axe  engraved 
photognu^ucalfy,  and  M.  Abkt  calls  thorn  "pceitifr  it 
renore  d*im^UMrie"  (positiTO  .  m^i 
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**1nuupart  anto^phiqne  sor  jpietra  par  up  cUchd  poeitif 
aur  papier  k  Veucre  litfiographique,"  or  the  trftnsportatiou 
of  a  poatiTQ  pro(^  in  lithographic  ink  on  to  stone.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  M.  Aner'a  proceas.  The  spedmeiis 
exhibiteii  ai-e  far  from  ner&ct,  tlunigh  thsjf  appear  to  be  the 
tmHi  of  man7  iatenBUDg  experimanta,  u  sucb  deBerre 
nolioe. 

Let  OB  pfUB  to  another  aalyect M.  Tertud  de  Bwur^n'^ 
I^a  taken  in"  more  tl^an  one  uuoonscious  adntirer  of  pbo- 
t(^;raph7.  Many  have  left  this  exhibition  with  ihe  imprea- 
ffion  inat  M.  Beaur^ard  ha^  obtained  photpgrapiis  of  objects 
in  thdr  natural  cobniB.  This  is  true,  Init  only  to  a  certain 
extent.  A  hrge  and  fine  proof,  ezlulated  by  this  photo- 
ffrai^er,  represents  some  popjnes,  sweet-peas,  and  corn- 
flower (centaurea),  in  a  glaas  of  wat^.  Underneath  ire 
have  the  inscription :  "  Colouks  obtained  Photo- 
ORAFBiCALLT,"  &c,,  and  in  thecatalp^e,  "FositiTes  rein^- 
senting  fioveis  with  tiieir  colouxs  obtamed  without  touching 
up,  and  by  a  single  exposure  to  light,"  &c.  ^e  sweet-peas 
are  white,  the  corn-flower  blqe,  the  jioppiee  red,  aj)d  the 
leaves  and  Btems  green.  The  \AioIe  is  on  a  bio^  back 
ground.  "  Colours  I  ^'  exclaimed  a  friend.  "  Xes  I "  said 
we,  disguiBing  an  old  couplet— 

*'  Tbe  poppies  are  re4,  the  cora-flowWB  are  Uua, 
X  waa  taken  ia  and  sq  were  you ! " 

The  red  colour  has  succeeded  best,  next  come  the  green 
ati^  and  leares ;  the  blue  of  ibe  oom-Qayfet  ib  fitded,  and 
the  white  pea  lias  &  yellowiah  tint.  The  glass  and  water 
are  beautifidly  transparent,  and  taking  erei^rildng  into 
conoderatiaii,  this  is  one  of  the  most  extr^oiduwy  proo& 
in  the  Exhiidiaon,  and  well  calculated  to  astpQish  the  un- 
consciouB  beholder,  and  these  amateurs  of  photo^phy,  who 
BtiU  maintain  it  imposshle  to  paroduce  anytJiuig  Uke  the 
colour  of  the  natural  olyect  in  A  pennane&t  manneri  1^ 
pbotographio  means  alone. 

The  procees  employed  by  V>  Testud  de  Beaur^ard  was 
patented  in  I^ndou  for  the  inventor,  but  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  Cowper,  m  Uie  12th  Xlecember,  1&67.  No 
salts  of  ailrer  are  employed.  The  whole  secret  connBtB  in  the 
use  of  gelatine  or  gum  and  bichromate  of  potash.  This 
mixture,  4^  is  well  knowui  becomes  insoluble  in  water  by  the 
action  of  light.  If,  before  it  be  submitted  to  exposure  in 
the  camera,  certain  insoluble  colouring  mitten  be  mixed 
with  it,  such  as  chfircoal  for  the  blacks,  yermilion  for  tiie 
reds,  these  colours  remain  fixed  and  insoluble  on  thoee 
pcffts  of  the  [ooof  upon  which  the  light  has  acted.  All  the 
rest  of  tlie  ctunpofiitaon  IB  irftshed  m  with  water,  and  the 
image  reinains  ookrared. 

It  is  no  easy  vprk  to  manage  the  colours  in  such  a  way 
that  each  fa;rt  of  the  proof  receires  its  proper  tint,  and  we 
think  it  ia  almost  impoadble  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  by  this  process,  in  an  artistio  point  <n  view ;  but 
as  a  curiosity,  the  proof  exhibited  by  M.  Beauregard  is  in- 
ter«Bti^  iq  more  pnnta  than  one. 

M.  Wa^piQr,  of  Fans,  has  exhibited  some  rtrj  remailcaUe 
nucrosftopo  otoo&.  Among  them  we  notice  the  speech 
made  by  the  Ecnperor  qf  the  French  at  the  qpening  of  Par- 
liament this  year.  It  is  copied  from  the  Moniteur,  and 
oGcumea  twQ  whole  columns  of  that  paper.  The  image  is 
barely  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  aud  requires  a  toleraiily 
powerful  microscope  to  be  r^. 

But  fas  more  interesting  than  these  toura  deforces  are  the 
photographs  of  natural  microscopic  objecta,  exhibited  by 
MeBsra.  Nacbet,  by  M.  Bertsch,  and  by  M.  Bernard,  of 
Paris,  ^ere  we  have  £uthful  oudea  of  mioroscopic  foram- 
n^rjB,  diatomaceiSf  &c.,  whidi  deserre  the  highest  praise. 

e  do  not  Imow  a  wider  field  £»  photograi^y  ihaa  uiat  of 
natural  Uatory.  The  productian  <n  Buohmian  as  those  just 
alluded  to  ought  to  be  encouraged.  'Xm  objeots  they  re- 
present become  duly  moite  interesting  as  natitml  stuenoe 
progresses ;  and  pen  of  science,  habituated  as  th^  are  to  the 
stem  reality  of  iacts,  and  the  faithful  representations  id 
natural  phjMtB,  alvea^  find  in  phatpgraphj  a  west  valnaUfi 
aid  m ijMch ttoy may pjai»«tw« poufMawia.  Weoumot 


praise  too  highly  any  endeavours  made  in  this  direction  by 
photographers,  and  we  hope  Boon  to  see  our  professors  of 
botany  and  zoology  in  possession  of  complete  sets  of  photo- 
graphs representing  the  types  of  the  families  and  genera  of 
ta/usorto,  J'oramuifera^,  sponges,  mtttuie  corals^  oJgK,  &c., 
whioh  thOT  may  rendv  thrar  lectures  on  these  wcuiidefAil 
ore^dnres  doiuly  interesting  and  intdlieble  to  every  one. 

We  would  add  that  attempts  have  been  also  made  to  re- 
produce by  i^togxapby  the  mon  miuate  anatomical  parte 
of  the  body  of  animals.  Not  only  snooess  in  the  art,  but  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  utUity  attends  theae  endeavoora. 

Madame  Laffou,  of  Paris,  has  sent  to  this  exhibitiim, 
amongst  other  pbotograjfts  which  we  shall  not  mention 
here,  two  silk  hand-acreena,  upon  which  very  fwetty  en- 
gravings have  been  copied  photographically  on  the  silk. 
These  are  meet  elegant^  and  hare  iMen  universally  admired. 

M.  Garnier,  of  Guernsey,  has  exhibited  Bome  partraite 
obtained  at  night  by  means  of  the  electric  light.  They  are 
curious,  certainly,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say  of  them.  They 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  first  attempts  at  phot(^;raphy  on 
paper.  When  our  overnight  literary  duties  shall  have  com- 
pletely prevented  our  riang  from  our  bed  before  sunset,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  deem  it  worth  while  to  have  our  portrait 
taken  by  the  electric  light  and  in  the  atelier  of  M.  Qamier, 
but  not  before. 

Another  interesting  memmrof  theinde&tigableH.  Niipee 
de  St.  'Victor  ia  presented  to-day  to  the  Aca^my  of  Sdenoes 
with  the  title  "  Monoiron  Thormogra^y :  or,  GalorifieBadia- 
tionsconuderedasft  means  of  pnMucm^Imagea  on  SuiaitiTe 
Fapw."  Tfaiawsik,  whioh  wiUapiKarmt^eC'oinfilMAnt^ 
and  in  Le  ComiM,  has,  doubtless,  its  place  reserved  in  the 
"  PnoTOGBAPHic  Nkws."  We  would,  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  one  most  remaikaUe  fact  contained  in  it:  when 
images  of  engravings,  lettcr-presa,  &c.,  are  being  produced 
by  means  of  heat  ^ne,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  when 
certain  salts  are  employed,  the  vAHe  portions  alone  are  pro- 
duced, whilst,  when  other  salts  are  used,  the  blach  portions 
alone  are  engraved.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  paiticolar 
nature  of  the  substance  employed  has  an  immense  inflaenoe 
on  the  pheoomeua  observed.  Heat,  it  aeems,  will  pan 
thiouf^h  the  black  portions  of  an  engraving  to  attack  tiie 
sensitive  photographic  paper,  which  is  placed  m  contact  with 
the  former,  when  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold  are 
employed  together ;  whilst,  if  nitrate  of  sUver  be  empkiyed 
alone,  this  heat  seems  to  paaB  only  through  the  white  pw- 
tions.  There  ue,  moreover,  many  otha  parte  that  will  be 
read  wi&  int^est. 

H.  F»e  has  just  read,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  kmg 
disBertation  upcm  one  of  tiie  most  curious  astztmomieu 
phen(miena  that  onr  generation  ever  witnesied,  namdy,  the 
splitting  up  oi  Bidla^  comet,  which,  as  is  well  known,  beoame, 
at  a  certain  period  of  ite  eriateuoe,  two  comete  instead  of 
one.  M.  Faye  shows  that  a  similar  phenomenon  was 
formerly  remarked  by  the  ancieDto  to  have  happened  to  the 
comet  of  Ephorua,  spoken  of  }>ij  Seneca.  He  affima  that 
this  phenomenon  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  a 
foreigo  attractive  force,  and  that  a  similar  one,  namely,-  tiuit 
of  tiie  sectioning  of  the  nucleus,  is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  eape- 
cially  among  tiie  less  brilliant  teUscopio  comets,  and  was 
actually  obsmed  in  Donatio  comet  of  last  ;rear.  In  these 
cases  a  aeries  secondary  nuclei  are  finmed  in  the  head  car 
nucleus  of  the  comet.  M.  Faye  calls  attention  to  the  fimt 
that  Biela's  double  comet  is  expected  to  return  to  onr  part 
of  the  universe  in  the  year  1860,  when  it  will,  doubtleei, 
form  a  most  interesting  otuect  ai  research  fen  astronomer*. 

U.  Hesse,  a  diatinguiuted  naturalist,  of  Brest,  has  jost 
communicated  to  the  same  Acadenur  a  most  labctrioos  series 
of  resesrclieB  on  some  minute  aninuus  the  class  oiiThipoda, 
in  whioh  these  curioua  little  beings  are  Btndied  from  the 
nuanent  th^  leave  the  «gg,  through  all  thdr  wonderful 
metamondioeeB,  until  they  enter  t£e  adult  state.  The 
result  of  tbia  authw'a  work,  which  is  accompanied  by  more 
than  one  hundred  water-cdonred  drawings,  is  tut  tha 
onb^poda  whitdi  huve  hem  chwed  fi^^^iygg^gnelidM, 


then  amoDg  the  moUuBCft,  tliai,  agaioi  idth  the  crustftofla, 
moat  definitiTelT  be  nuoed  Miwuig  the  latter.  To  the  ohm 
of  curlupoda  bekuig  wo  "aoorn  ahells"  (halauus)  and 
bumadeB  found  on  our  f^ores  or  attached  to  ships.  The 
bamack  (PetUaUumia  amti/era)  derived  its  specific 
name  anati^ra  (which  sigmfiee  thing  which  gives  birth  to 
a  gooee)  to  a  rather  Hmcralar  circiuaBkmce.  An  old  writer, 
named  Gerard,  expended,  in  the  year  1636,  a  Urge  ^mqunt 
of  loffic  to  proTe  that  these  creatures  developed  thwiselres 
into  parnicie  geoe !  says  that  their  shell  "  oometh  to 
full  nmturitia  and  &11eth  iqto  the  aea,  where  it  gathereth 
featheia  and  groweth  to  afowlel"  H.  Hesse's  doctrines 
certainly  do  not  go  bo  &r  its  those  of  this  old  lunatic ;  hut 
the  metamoFphoseB  nndergoite  these  drrhipoda  iirom  the 
nument  they  leave  the  egg  to  tiie  time  their  reproduction, 
an  quita  u  wonderful  as  th?  &buIoTiB  aoooont  girea  aboiTe. 
Than  who  would  witneBS  them  must  take  the  aniinal  in  tiie 
eigg  and  itady  it  thnmgh  ita  entire  development  (a  task  of 
BOBie  mwiths)  vaSar  the  nucnacope.  ItVubt  admiiing  M. 
Hesse's  beautifiil  water-ooloored  drawings  of  these  little 
beings  in  their  difid%nt  stages  of  lifB,  we  were  struck  with 
the  utonght  that  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  would  have 
been  spared  had  he  brought  photography  to  his  aid. 

F.S. — ^M.  Ni&pce  has  ^ist  Ibund  ^  tqetiiod  of  transforming 
his  red  photographs,  of  which  we  have  Already  spoken,  into 
black  ones.  For  this,  a  red  proo^  is  rJunge^  for  a  few 
seconds  into  a  dissolution  of  per-chloride  of  iron  (5  per  cent.), 
to  which  ]  per  cent,  of  liyarochkuric  acid  has  been  added. 
In  a  second  or  t^o  the  proof  is  of  a  dark  gieoi,  and  hiy 
washing  with  water  soon  tak^  a  fine  black  tone. 
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In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Heisch  and  Mr.  liilalone,  wo 
ecmuder  ooraelves  bound  to  publish  the  following  letters, 
which  have  been  it^dresaed  to.  tis  by  tl^  gentlemen : — 

Ta  Ae  Edilor  o/tk»    PnotoaitABHio  Niwa." 

Sib,— As  I  obaerve  in  the  report  of  the  last  mee^g  of  the 
Photographic  Sotue^  a  statement  which  ia  likely  tq  convey 
a  &lBe  ImpresEOfb^  to  your  readen,  I  shall  feel  obl^ed  if  yoti 
will  fdlow  me  to  state  th^  facts  in  your  journal,  'vhe  state- 
ment I  allude  to  is  this: — "  In  ro]^y  tQ  a  questiou  by  Mr. 
•fcf^ylnqy,  he  imin£umedth^t  Mr.  Heisch  had  written  to  t)ie 
secretary  that  he  had  nather  time  nor  ipcUnaUon  to  attend 
the  oollodiou  ooipmittee,  and  that  he  considered  a  great 
liber^  had  been  taken  in  moposmg  his  name  without  his 
consent. This  would  imply  two  tilings : — Ist.  That  I  had 
been  asked  if  I  would  serve  on  the  committee ;  3nd.  That 
I  thought  Mr.  Mabne  had  taken  a  gMat  liberty  in  proposing 
my  name.  Had  the  secretary  my  letter,  it  would 
have  been  seen  t^t  neither  is  true. 

If  Mr.  Malone  thought  I  ooald  be  of  use  on  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  a  perfect  right  to  propose  tiiat  my  name 
shottld  be  added,  iniich  he  dra  witii  the  express  undwstand* 
ing  that  I  should  be  asked  if  I  were  willing  to  serve. 

loatoad  of  this,  tiie  flnt  intimatlan  I  had  of  the  matter 
«M  the  veoeipt  at  10  a.m.  of  a  printed  naamont  to  attend 
tiwcoUodicai  committee  at  4  p.m.  of  t^  same  day. 

I,  of  oonnei  comdndsd  fikuu  tids  that  my  name  had  been 
plMted  on  the  list  of  the  collodion  committee  without 
relbraioe  to  me,  and  as  I  centered  sooh  a  pdroeeeding  (oon- 
ridering  eqiedally  that  I  am  ;iot  even  a  member  ta  the 
So^tMj  as  an  nnwarrantable  piece  of  impertinoice,  I  replied 
that  if  my  name  had  bem  placed  or  the  ocdlodion  commit- 
tee (not  proposed  as  stated),  it  had  been  done  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attoid 
— ^tbe  want  of  inclination  being  caused  by  a  dislike  to  have 
anything  to  do  witii  those  who  could  te«at  a  perfect  stauiger 
in  so  uncourteoos  a  manner. 

In  oonclusiou,  I  most  add  tiiat  there  are  many  members 
of  the  MHnmittee  for  whom  I  entertiun  the  gmatest  reqtect, 
and  who,  I  feel  sure,  were  no  parties  to  such  conduct. — ^I 
rem^,  yonn  fidthftilly,  GHi^nus  Hbuoh. 

HtfdftMv  HoipiteJ,  aioy  10, 1M». 


To  A&  EfKtor  of  the  **  Photographic  News." 

Sir, — la  the  re^rt  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society^  as  given  in  the  "  fuoTOGEApnic 
NE^\  i>,"  I  $nd  an  cditoriiu  remark^  which  retjuires  a  feur 
words  from  me  in  exphumtiou,  xou  expveaa  surprise  at 
my  satisfhction  with  the  answer  pvea  me  oy  the  secretary 
respepting  the  addition  of  certain  gentlemen's  names  to  tlia 
list  of  the  coUodion  committee. 

I  was  satisfied,  because  I  found  it  was  not  intended  to 
exclude  dther  of  the  gentlemen  I  ^poaed  on  the  gromid  of 
their  bring  non-members  of  the  Society  t  and  further,  because 
I  learnt  that  Mr.  Spiller,  who  was  unal^  to  attend  tiie  first 
meeting,  would  attend  in  fiiture,  if  summoned  and  free  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Heisch  declined,  as  yoi;  are  probably  aware,  because 
ho  was  perempto^ly  summoned  without  having  been  first 
asked  if  he  had  any  objection  to  attend,  at  was  proposed. 
He  does  not  object  to  the  use  /  ii^ade  pf  hia  name. — X<*^ 
very  truly,  X.  A.  Haloxe, 

Londou  JustUittiont  Fiaabui-y  Cirou,  £.C,  May  10. 


OONTEBSiZIOKE  AT    TBM    PhASVAOBITTICAL  BoCXBTT.— 

There  are  but  fbw  of  the  arts  and  loiences  whioh  «re  not  now 
mote  or  less  intimately  connected  with  photognqthy.  Sach 
day,  almost,  sees  its  application  to  some  novel  purpose,  and  yet 
the  extent  of  its  capabilities  ia  probably  for  from  being  reached. 
Its  paver  of  depiotiag  a  field  of  battle,  on  which  thousands  of 
men  are  engaged  in  mutilating  and  killing  each  other,  appears 
to  us  as  nothing  very  extraordinary ;  but  who,  a  few  days  since, 
would  have  buieved  it  posuhle  Ibr  this  agent  to  produce  a 
tr^ltmometrieal  pkn  of  this  same  field  ?  Its  triumphs,  however, 
as  we  are  well  avrare,  depend  less  on  the  manipulator  than  on 
the  substances  he  employs;  hence,  photcwrapners  are  dectpty 
indebted  to  the  Fhannaceutiual  Society  for  the  effort  it  has 
made  to  ipsure  purity  in  the  nuuiufaoture  of  compounds,  without 
i|vhich  photography  oould  not  exist.  'Fhe  brauty  of  the  sped- 
mens  exhibited  m  its  museum  ia  such  as  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  look  at  them,  even  if  their  knowledge  of  oheraistry 
extends  no  ftirther  than  that  of  a  correspondent  who  wrote  to 
ask  us  for  a  remedy  for  a  tilver  bath,  which  was  at  same 
time  too  acid  and  two  alkalioe.  An  exoeHent  opportunity  was 
(nvan  us  on  Qhiesday  evening  of  judgii^  of  the  extent  to  which 
chemists  are  interested  in  this  ioatitution.  At  the  eoncenaxione, 
held  there  on  the  evening  in  question,  the  visitors  filled  not 
only  the  rooms,  which  are  large  and  numerous,  but  a  goodly 
number  overflowed  into  the  passages.  Happily,  there  were  no 
ladies  present,  and  thus  the  inooavenience  arising  from  this 
circumstance  was  of  little  tmportauoe.  The  arraogonents  for 
the  entertainment  of  vintors  wwe,  we  believe,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  esteemed  vice-president  of  the  society,  Hr.  Bird, 
and  were  in  every  respect  excellent.  Numerous  microscopes 
were  plaoad  about  the  rooms,  showing  the  wondrous  efibcta 
produced  by  viewing  crystals  of  various  substances  through  the 
medium  of  polarised  light,  eleotro-motive  engines,  and  many 
other  scientific  inventions.  Of  oonne,  there  were  plenfy  of 
stereoscopes,  and  a  large  variety  of  slides  of  avwage  exoellenoe, 
but  &U  photogmdi  was  that  of  the  moon,  by  Mr.  Da  la  Bue. 
Seen  in  one  of  rrofe«8or  Wheatstone's  refleotii^  stereoscMpes, 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  it  is  poiable  to  conoeive.  In  this  stereosoope  the  moon 
appears  a  solid  ^be  moving  in  spao^  of  the  same  apparoit 
4iameter,  as  whui  seen  moving  in  the  heavens  with  the  niked 
eye. 

Vhm  Bbohidks  and  Iodidbs  of  Bishuth,  Aktiuokt,  and 
ABssvia^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aeadime  det  8tAt»eea 
M-  KioUes  road  the  summary  of  a  paper  on  the  definite 
bromides  and  iodides  of  biamutii,  an&nony^  and  arsenia  **yei7 
little  is  known  of  the  definite  state  of  these  oompowida,  nor  has 
it  hitherto  been  passible  to  study  their  pfaysioal  qmdities.  The 
preparation  of  some  of  them,  by  the  ordinary  prooesses,  is  not 
unattended  with  danger.  The  three  metals  in  question  combine 
^th  bromine  with  so  much  force,  that  the  phenomet)on  is 
acQompanied  with  combustion,  prcyeotion  of  the  liquid,  and  even 
detonation.  SteuUait  who  has  i^|t^  ^^f^Jf&^J^^ 
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meats  npoa  them,  prepared  them  hy  direct  union,  idding  the 
metal  omy  graduaUy  to  the  metaUiud.  Having  occasion  for 
several  of  these  oonipounds  in  making  some  researches,  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  speak  later,  and  struck  with  the  great  difficulties 
preeented  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  preparation,  I  endeavoured  to 
simptify  it,  and  have  suooeeded  so  well  that  henceforth  the  pre- 
paration of  these  compounds  may  be  dassed  among  the  most 
elemeataty  prooewes.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be  obtained 
in  tiie  state  of  very  clear  ciystals,  whicAi  allowea  me  to  define 
the  form  of  severd  amongst  uiem.  The  prindple  of  my  process 
is  the  same  in  all  cases,  with  regard  to  these  cmmounds,  and 
consists  simply  in  causing  the  bromine  or  the  io^e  and  the 
metal  to  re-act,  with  the  assistance  of  a  liquid,  which  should  be 
equally  a  solvent  for  the  metalloid,  and  for  the  compound  it  is 
the  object  to  obtain.  In  this  manner  I  prepare  bromide  of 
bismuth  by  projecting  the  powdered  metal  in  anhydrous  ether, 
containing  its  own  volume  of  bromine,  and  the  bromide  of 
arsenic  or  of  antimonv,  by  causing  the  powdered  metal  to  re-act 
upon  the  bromine,  diluted  with  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  same 
process  is  applied  for  the  iodide  of  arsenic  and  that  of  antimony, 
both  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  crystallisable  from  that 
li()uid.  The  three  bromides  are  very  unstable  in  conjunction 
with  water.  However  little  of  this  liquid  the  solvent  may  con- 
tain, an  dQual  quantity  of  bromide  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  white 
depout.  This  re-action  is  so  evident  that  it  may  be  employed  to 
asoerUin  the  presence  of  a.  Terr  small  ^uantily  of  Totor  id  any 
of  t^  liquids  in  question.  Tho  bromides  of  Usmuth  Bi  Br^ 
of  anenio  As  Br„  and  of  antimony  Sb  Br^  are  Visible  at  a 
motterate  temperature.  They  are,  moreover,  deliquescent. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  liquified,  in  the  order  in 
which  th^  have  just  been  named.  The  first  becomes  crystalline 
in  a  vacuum,  and  exhibits  beautiAil  prisms,  resembling  tht»e  of 
the  bromide  of  arsenic.  The  bromide  of  antimony  exhibits 
rhombddal  octohedra,  occasionally  mo^ed  by  termiiial  points, 
which  otmstitnte  oUateprinns  m  69  dagrees,  terminated  by 
pcdnts  of  80  degrees.  The  iodides  of  arsenic  and  of  antimony 
ore  unalterable  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  isomorphous, 
and  belong  to  the  rhomboidal  system.  Their  form  proceeds 
teom  a  double  pyranud  of  obc  facets,  whose  summits  ore  modified 
by  a  terminal  facet.  Frequently  this  beet  is  so  developed  that 
the  crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  table.  These  two 
pyramids  intersect  each  other  at  their  base,  at  an  angle  of  133*^ 
62',  and  form  with  a  terminal  face  an  angle  of  120".  At  the  ude 
of  these  principal  fiwes  oie  firequently  found  seooadary  boats 
which  appear  tobekntg  to  hemyedrical  figures.  These  ftnmflare 
easily  developed  in  iomde  of  arsenic,  when  crystallised  with  an 
excess  of  iodine.  The  result  loses  this  excess  by  exposure  to  the 
sir.  The  ciystalline  form  is  not  iqured  by  this  Iose^  the  colour 
only  being  changed  from  brown  to  red.  As  yet  no  double  salts 
formed  by  these  bromides  or  iodides  are  known,  doubtless  be- 
cause these  latter  become  resolved  in  water,  even  when  impreg- 
n^»d  with  an  alkaline  bromide  or  iodide.  I  have  obtmned  scone, 
however,  in  operating  in  the  absence  of  this  liquid;  tbos  it  is 
BUflSdent  to  warm  the  syrupy  brondde  of  bismuth  with  stmie 
bromide  of  ammonium  to  make  it  deposit  when  cooling  beautd- 
tal  yellow  plates  of  the  double  oompound  in  questum.  In 
simiiar  droumstanoes  the  same  bromide  will  give  a  double  solt^ 
ciystalliMd  in  beautiAil  prisms.  These  bromosalts  are  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  general  process  here  described  is  easily 
oooompli^ed,  even  by  the  inexperienced  chemist.  Doubtless 
the  bromised  liquid  bwomee  heated  when  the  operationis  quickly 
performed,  bnt  aoddenti  nu^  he  easily  invented  b^  plunging 
the  vessel  into  cold  water.  In  tJiis  way  the  reaction  may  be 
immediately  modified,  as  it  may  also  be  asasted,  by  the  use  of 
hot  water ;  these  precautions  are  less  indispensable  with  the 
lodideB.  I  have  found  that  light  excites  the  reaction.  Iodide 
of  arsenic  is  used  in  medium,  and  its  preparation  by  a  wet  pro- 
cess furnishes  it  of  a  perfectly  constant  ccmipoeition,  whim  is 
not  the  case  when  prepared  by  a  dry  process.  I  have  said  above 
that  the  compounds  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are  not 
known  under  any  very  definite  form,  but  I  should  add  that 
mnoe  these  researohes  were  undertaken,  the  Inomide  and  iodide 
of  arsenic  have  been  obtained  by  the  dry  process,  in  a  crystal- 
lised state,  by  Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  only  just  received  the  news 
of  this  in  the  last  number  of  the  JPhUotopitcal  Magaxine  for 
April,  1859.  Prom  the  bats  that  I  have  just  submitted,  and  the 
results  that  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  them,  the  Academy 
will  easily  perceive  that  my  labours  and  disooveriee  areperfeotly 
indepeiu[ent  of  thoee  of  the  EngUsh  ohenust." 


Photogbaphtc  Ikgidkhtb.— One  of  &e  spectMlei  i^per* 
taining  to  photo^phyis  ^lat  which  the  departure  of  our  troopi 
to  Italy  offers.  There  an  parting  scenes  and  enthusiasm  which 
it  is  &r  fWmi  usdess  to  rmroduoe.  Over  and  above  the 
interest  they  excite,  one  may  uius  cdlect  almost  officially  docu- 
ments whidi  will  be  invaluable  for  the  history  of  our  times. 
Among  the  military  baggage  I  have  seen  an  otgect  glass,  which 
was  likewise  going  to  make  the  campaign.  The  example  givoa 
by  Mr.  Fenton  in  the  Crimea  will  not,  therefor^  want  imita> 
tors  in  Italy.  Thanks  to  photography,  we  may  be  aUe  to  get 
official  portraits  of  all  the  personages  who  may  be  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  moving  drama  about  to  oom- 
menoe,  perhaps  even  now  b^un,  on  the  bonks  of  the  ISdno. 
Tbo  greater  ^at  of  the  ateliart  have  already  been  put  in  requi- 
ntion  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  of  every  grade,  who,  before 
emborlang  for  Genoa,  or  traver^ng  the  Alps,  denred  to  ex- 
change their  portraits.  I  give  you  a  photographic  anecdote,  for 
the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  vouch.  A  photM^pher,  some 
of  whose  works  figure  in  the  Ezlulrition  at  tne  FaJace  of  Indus- 
try, was  called  upon  by  a  man  who  fills  a  distinguished  position 
in  the  world,  who  asked  him  what  a  portarait  (n^ative)  and 
two  proob  would  cost,  and  was  told,  "  The  prioe  of  the  por- 
trait will  be  thirty  flraucs,  and  the  two  proo&  ton  francs." 
"  Very  well,  let  me  sit  and  you  will  give  me  twc^"  replied  the 
inquirer.  Some  days  later  this  order  was  duly  deUvered,  only  a 
difficulty  arose  with  Te^>ect  to  the  prioe.  The  party  photo- 
graphed was  surprised  that  he  should  be  sake  d  for  fifty  francs 
instead  of  twenty  fhmos,  pretending  that  be  only  meant  to  order 
the  second  proofc.  "Will  you  believe  it,  the  photegnq)her  oould 
not  make  this  individual  comprehend  that  he  must  pay  the 
prioe  of  the  native,  and  was  forced,  to  save  any  further 
trouble,  to  give  way  to  the  man,  who  persisted  that  he  only 
wanted  the  second  proofs.  Another  Boeolaan  lately  wanted  some 
virating  cards  bewing  his  portrut,  and  called  upon  a  ]dioto- 
grapher  to  ask  the  price.  "  Fifty  francs  a  hundnd,**  was  the 
reply.  "  Very  well,  make  me  six."  "  Six !  you  mean  rix  hiuu 
dred,"!^?"  "No,  only  six!"  "  Veiy  good,"  said  the  photo- 
grapher, irtio  was  80  br  in  the  wrong  that  he  biled  to  make  the 
individual  understand  that  the  cost  of  six  would  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  a  hundred.  When  they  were  deliverei^  the  disciple 
of  Ni^ce  got  three  francs  for  the  six  proob, "  since,"  as  Uie 
man  of  the  visiting  cards  remarked,  "that  was  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  francs  the  hundred."  These  anecdotes  remind  me  of  the 
parrot  buyer.  He  was  an  ^EngUshman,  irtio  haggled  regularly 
every  day  for  a  week  over  the  price  of  a  superb  grey  parrot. 
"  Oh !  raxtr  francs,  that  is  very  cUar,"  said  he,  with  that  accent 
with  which  we  are  all  bmilior.  Finally,  ^ter  a  melancfaolj 
sigh,  he  one  day  ^meared  to  have  come  to  a  grand  determina- 
tion. "Still  sixty  francs  for  the  beautiful  parrot?  "  he  asked. 
"WdliWelll  hoMhkftrooMUdftmdgiMiMafrmtiftwnih;  thta 
via  Mtiafy  mer—M.  La  GmU  in  "  Xa  ImmOn." 


SEW  DRY  OOUADIOH  FSOOSflS  WITH  IIHSEBD. 

Sm,— From  the.  wmniwiftement  <tf  your  Uboom  u  a 
journalist,  I  have  been  one  amongBt  the  thoonnde  of  yovr 
readna.  But  not  b^ig  afflicted  with  the  coeoetAefscriteiult, 
Ihavehithwtor^&ainwfromaddTeaangyoa.  lamindneed, 
however,  at  length  to  do  bo,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
"M.  M.  D.,"  inserted  in  the  "Photographic  IJbws"  of 
March  18th,  1859,  in  which  he  asks,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  othera,  for  your  advice  as  to  the  best  dry  collodion 
procesB.  I  have  tried  many— the  honqri  Fothergill's,  col- 
bdio-albmnen,  &c.,  &c.,  and  have,  with  all,  oocasionally  uket 
wit^  Buccees,  but  fiir  oftener  with  failures.  I>o  not  sappoee 
that  these  reeolta  have  been  fram  want  of  patience,  or  the 
common  fault  of  "  foiwUting  the  okl  love  fbr  the  new ;"  not 
so ;  each  system  has  bad  from  my  hands  a  &ir  trial,  and  been 
found  wanting.  As  regards  the  oollodio-albumen  process, 
although  apparently  easy,  still  its  greatest  admirera  must 
admit  that  it  is  costly,  and  requires  great  core  and  delicacj 
iu  the  manipulation,  and  that,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  («'- 
petnal  uncertainty  attrading  It  in  reepeot  Uistenng, 
CKSfliDgi  &e.f  &0.,  it  is  (with  all  dnejjjmraioe  tp  Mean. 

and  i«o- 
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bably  any  pEoceaa  vouM  be  good)  to  Uie  amateur  nothing 
bat  a  deliooa  and  a  enaie. 

Bnt,  di,  I  haTe  diacorered  a  fiimple,  cheap,  and  in&lliUe 
prooeaa  |  one  vhieh,  in  the  hands  of  the  reriest  tyro  who 
erer  stained  his  fingers  with  nitrate  of  sUrer,  will  pre  reBoltB 
certain  and  excellent. 

My  syBtem  is  as  follows : — Linseed,  2  ounces ;  water,  1 
pint ;  let  it  remain  by  the  fire,  without  boiling,  until  it  forms 
a  strong  mudla^ ;  strain  it  bom  the  seed  and  cool.  When 
cold,  strain  again  through  fine  muslin,  and  if  not  for  im- 
mediate use,  add  a  small  piece  of  camphor ;  but  I  prefer  it 
always  fresh.  Coat  your  plate  with  any  eood  negative  col- 
lodion ;  let  it  set  weSl  and  sensitiae  in  tne  usuju  manner ; 
drain ;  immeise  in  water  15  seconds  ;  drain ;  pour  on  the 
linseed  two  or  three  times,  and  set  it  to  dty  spontaneously. 
Kote — do  not  use  the  same  linseed  for  more  than  one  glass. 

The  nitrate  bath  I  use  is — ^nibrate  of  sUver,  12  parts; 
water,  200 ;  acetic  acid,  G.,  SO  drops  to  40.  For  deruoping 
I  find  the  second  solution,  p.  160,  vol.  i.,  the  best. 

The  [scture  with  this  process  is  always  clearly  dis- 
tingnishable  before  developing.  Allow  me  at  the  same 
time  to  say  that  many  fiulures,  both  of  amateon  and  profes- 
sionals, anse  flxna  their  using  too  stnmg  a  nitrate  bath.  I 
have  found  that  a  weak  one  requires  no  mahing,  and  gives 
better  results ;  if  the  bath  is  suiBcientlT  powerfnl  to  Uanch 
the  collodion,  it  is  all  that  is  required ;  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  ary  process. 

^  In  ocmdnsion,  I  beg  to  assnre  you  ^t  my  system  is  no 
Tinonary  nonsense,  but  hond  ^e,  and  if  you  think  fit  to 
publish  this,  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidcnice  that  you  as 
well  as  myself  will  receive  the  thanks  of  many  of  oar  un- 
happy, disappointed,  brother  photographers. 

Nantua  (Ain)y  i^Vonce.  W.  W.  Huohks. 


THE  rOTHERGILL  PK0CE8S. 

Sir, — I  have  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Keened 
communication  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  News,"  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  addition  of  6  grains  of  cbkoide  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  ounce  <d  the  albuminous  solution,  emjdoyed  in 
the  Fothffi^pU  process,  and  am  f^ad  to  be  able  to  conum  all 
that  has  bmn  said  of  the  increase  of  senativenefls  acquired 
1^  l^ates  thus  j[H«pared.  I  exposed,  yesterday  morning, 
ei^ht  stereoscopic  plates  thus  treated,  and  brought  home 
with  me — after  an  exposure  just  one  third  less  than  would 
have  been  required  for  plates  prepared  with  albumen  alone — 
as  many  perfect  natives,  with  the  middle  tints  exceedingly 
well  rendered,  and  details,  even  of  foliage  in  deep  shade,  well 
brought  out.  If  the  keeping  qualities  m  plates  uius  prepared 
at  aO  approach  those  obtained  by  the  empkmnent  of  Mi. 
Fotheif;ill's  original  fonnule,  the  modifieatum  thns  sug- 
gested will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  fancied  that  the  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  caused 
b^  the  contact  of  the  peservative  eolntitm  with  the  free 
nitrate  in  the  molecules  of  the  collodion  film,  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  delicai^  of  the  developed  picture,  but  I  cannot 
perceive,  even  with  a  lens  of  c<HUiderable  power,  thesH^test 
appearance  of  gnmnlation ;  in  &ct,  I  da  not  think  uiat  I 
pQsseiB  any  segataves,  obtained  cnren  by  the  TuipsDotp^^ 
oi  mater  deanieaB  and  brilliancy  than  these,  lipon  the 
whole,  I  Btrons^y  recommoid  the  additicm  of  the  (M»ide  of 
ammonium  to  the  albumen,  sittce  greater  ra^ddity  of  action 
ia  insured,  without  thesacrificeafUiat  gradation  tint,  for 
which  the  Fothera;ill  process  is  so  remarkable. 

In  what  way  toe  presmatire  qnali^  of  the  solution  is 
affected  by  the  addition  of  thechlofKle,ranains to  be  proved; 
posmbly  the  fireat  increase  of  sensitivenees  thereby  acquired 
may  render  the  imprisoned  atoms  more  susceptible  of  (uiange 
by  those  deteriorating  influences  which,  even  in  darkness, 
are  always  at  work ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  thia  modifioition 
is  important  and  valuable. 

I  purpose,  at  the  first  leisnre  time  that  offers,  to  try  some 
enMrimenta  with  the  gum  axabic  sedation,  whii^,  I  ocm- 
oeminqrlw  destined  to  pli^  a  ray  important  part  in  this 


process.  With  the  tfiufomtc  property  of  gum  water,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  manyt^  yourreadersareprobaUy  aoinainted; 
this  propaiy,  aided  by  the  force  (i£  chwnical  affinity,  which 
obviousfy  exists  between  the  nitrate  and  jgoscrvative  solu- 
tions, may,  evmtoally,  conduct  us  to  the  comprehension  <tf 
the  rationak  ^  this  interesting  process.  W.  L. 


SOTES  OX  TlIE  BLISTERING  OP  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — I  see  in  No.  3S  of  your  invaluable  paper  one  who 
signs  himself  "Fhoto."  in  great  trouble  about  his  plates 
blistering ;  he  cannot  have  more  vexations  than  I  have  had 
from  the  same  cause.  It  appears  that  none  can  thoroughly 
explain  the  cause  of  blistenng.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  expansion  of  the  albumen  in  becoming  thoroughly 
wetted  with  the  developing  and  washing,  which  causes 
Misters  to  arise ;  whatever  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  greatest 
drawbadc  to  the  dzy  process,  and  if  you  allow  me  a  small 
comer  of  your  paper,  I  will  give  "  Photo."  my  plan  of  pre- 
paring dry  plates,  which  prevents  blistering  and  makes  a 
native  which,  I  think,  will  equal  any  :— 

Clean  your  glass  well,  slightly  wanu  it,  and  coat  with— 

QeUtina   S8  gniiu. 

Water    2i  oaocea. 

AltMdid    i  otmoe. 

Drain  it  well  off  and  di^  thoroughly ;  this  must  be  slightiy 
warm.  Coat  with  a  thin  ooUodion ;  senntise  in  a  85-grain 
nitrate  bath,  sli^tly  add  with  aeetio  acid ;  wash  your  plate 
in  dean  rain  water  until  all  greasiness  disi^»pean  ;  drain  for 
a  minute,  and  coat  with  the  albumen  of  two  ordinary  sized 
hen's  eggs,  water  two  ounces.  Work  it  round  your  plate 
for  one  minute,  drain  off  and  wash  your  plate,  set  up  to  dry 
in  the  dark,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  it  is  ready  for  ex- 
posure. Water  must  not  be  poured  on  the  plates  to  wash 
them ;  get  two  toning  baths,  and  put  as  much  water  as  will 
make  them  about  )  of  an  inch  deep,  and  wash  off  the  nitrate 
in  one,  and  the  albumen  in  the  other,  by  putting  in  the 
plates  and  waving  the  water  over  them ;  rather  over- wash 
than  under ;  change  your  nitxate  wafdiing  water  every  six 
stereoscopic  plates,  and  your  albumen  waning  water  every 
three  jdates.   Develop  with — 

PyrogalUc  acid   1^  grains. 

Water    1  ounce. 

Acetic  acid    20  minims. 

For  a  stereoscopic  plate,  put  fiilly  an  ounce  of  your  developing 
solution  in  your  developing  glass,  and  add  about  eight  drops 
of  your  nitrate  bath ;  goon  with  this  untilallyourdetailsare 
folly  out,  wash  out  your  glass,  and  put  half  an  ounce  of 
developing  in,  and  add  8  or  9  drops  of  nitrate  bath ;  tins 
shoukl  bring  up  the  desired  intoonty.  Fix  with  l^po.  or 
<7anide,  either  will  do ;  I  use  CTanide  10  grains  to  tin  ounce 
of  water.  W.  A.  Young. 

HaddxRgton.   

POBTABLS  8TAKD  FOB  A  DEVBLOPIHG  BOX. 

Snt,— I  have  apian  which  lean  rectmmiaid  to"  F.  F.  P.," 
p.  2S ;  it  is  rather  a  lazy  looking  one  however.  Procure  a 
fold-up  seat,  which  when  shut  up  is  a  little  (say  6  inches) 
shwter  than  the  length  of  the  developing  box ;  then  cut 
down  the  legs  of  a  lara;e  tripod  to  the  length  of  the  box,  so 
that  they  may  go  insi<k.  The  stand  being  so  much  nearer 
the  ground,  does  not,  of  course,  vibrate  so  much,  and  I 
found  one  could  work  very  well  sitting  down,  the  bottom  of 
the  box  bong  just  so  high  that  ca»*s  kmses  could  go  under  it. 

H.  S.  I. 


CLBAHINa  DAGUEBREOTTPES. 

Sir, — I  have  cleaned  and  restored  faded  daguerreotypes 
with  great  suooess  by  wsshing  witii  the  cyanide  fixing  solu- 
tion, and  then  well  washing  and  drying.  I  don't  think 
anything  else  is  required,  unkss  th^  are  vorbad,  and  then 

Ima^^  their  case  is  hopel^tized  by  V^^M^U^PC 


THB  PHOTOaBAPHIO  NHWR 


BILICIC  BTHIR  AS  A  TABHI8H  FOR  ItROATTVIEg. 

Sitt, — My  Bttentioti  haring  been  engaged  on  ihi  old 
kabject  of  '*  vuniah,"  I  think  the  foIIowiDs  might  be  useAil 
to  Senile  of  your  nnmerooB  Babflcribers.  It  consists  fn  a 
Bolution  of  tiie  rilicic  ether,  8  H.  O.  4  Si  O, :  it  is  solid, 
bard,  aAd  perfectly  traiuporent ;  (unolves  freelj  in  alct^ot 
and  ether ;  and  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical  reagents, 
hence  its  nse  in  Tarnishing  baths,  dishes,  &c.  It  might 
be«des  be  used  as  a  species  of  collodion.  Its  value  as  a 
negatire  varnish  is  obvious,  as  it  is  coionrless,  free  from 
■tackfau*,  and  drying  'without  the  a^cation  of  heat, 
becomes  ahnaet  Hke  guss.  It  voold,  andoabtedly,  be  of 
grieat  use  If  jmjpared  snffid^tly  cheap.  Should  ttus  ^ve 
m  enough  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  your  valuable  joi^al, 
I  dndl  m  hapt?  toaend  yoaitsmodatt  prepustimi. 

H.  C.  JENSinos,  Jtm. 

[We  shall  be  glad  if  our  correspondent  mil  forward  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  silicate  of  ethyl.  Ebehnan,  in 
1848,  described  a  bi-mlicate  (C^  H,  O.  2  ffi  0,J,  whick 
onsvers  to  the  description  given  by  our  correspondent,  but 
its  pr^ai&tion  is  attended  with  a  great  amount  of  difficulty. 
We  Tcre  not  vitam  that  a  compound  three  equindents  of 
ether  and  four  oS  silicic  atnd  had  mthnto  been  discovered,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  farther  infinrmatidn  oil  the  sntgect. — Ed.] 


PnOTOGRAPklC  MEMORANDA. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  w&  should  conflsr  ^rcat 
service  on  photbgraphen  generally,  if  we  were  to  pubhsh  a 
short  list  of  sncfa  items  as  It  would  be  desirable  to  write  on 
stereogramB  or  other  photographs — such  as  the  qnahl^  of 
l^t,  tettm  of  the^year,  Iran  empkiyedt  width  irfsqiarstion, 
and  id  tiie  two  stations. 

If  our  corrcBpoodentB  will  fomrart  to  m  the  heads  of  any 
data  which  tidnkit  would  be  derinUe  to  record  in  this 
manner,  we  WiU  oonaidv  tin  matteft  and  publiah  Bueh  a  list 
M  yn  can  ncommmd  in  an  eaity  number. 


ANSWERS  TO  HXNOB  QUERIES. 

DrrRrnoN  op  Water  in  Atx:oiiototiGTnRR.—<r.  W.  C.  Thb 
presence  of  water  in  either  of  these  two  bodies  tnsy  very  readily  be 
detected,  by  allowitw  a  drop  of  the  suspected  liquid  to  fall  into  a 
little  pure  uenzoL  On  shaking  them  together,  wat«r  will  be  shown 
by  the  liquid  becominfr  turbid  and  milky;  whust,  if  the  alcohal  or 
ether  hail  been  anhydrous,  it  would  have  renMlUea  qnite  clear, 

Dbtiwd  BoiTLKa. — Thbg  N.  asks  how  we  recommend  him  to 
make  a  bottle  perfectly  dry  inside  after  being  cleaned  in  the  manner 
recommended  m  vol.  ii.  p.  flO.  He  is  dei^rous  of  keepinf;  a  stock  of 
clean  Iwttles  for  any  emergency ;  and  if  thej-  were,  at  the  seme  time, 
perfectly  dry  inside,  instead  of  damp  from  the  remains  of  the  Inst 
washing  wilter,  thev  would  do  for  putting  collodion  in,  or  any  other 
liquid  which  would  be  injnred  bj  the  presence  of  water.  A  bottle 
may  be  very  easil}'  dried  in  the  inside  m  the  following  way : — Af tflr 
having  cleaned  the  bottle  perfectly,  and  drained  it  w5l,  take  apiece 
of  glass  tubing,  about  half  as  long  again  aa  the  Iwttle,  and  having 
held  the  latter  near  a  lire  until  it  is  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  l>ear, 
introduce  the  tahe  aa  far  as  It  will  go,  and,  applyinc  the  mouth  to 
the  other  end,  draw  air  through  it  For  some  time.'  Ihe  heat  causes 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  to  assume  the  state  of  vapour,  which 
will  be  removed,  a«  soon  as  formed,  by  sucking  through  the  tnhe. 
After  air  has  been  drawn  through  for  some  mintttes,  heat  the  liottle 
again,  and  repeat  the  operation,  and  tile  moiatnre  wm  soon  diuppear 
from  the  interior.  If  a  drqt  of  water  still  obstinately  remains,  It 
may  easilj'  be  removed  by  placing  one  end  of  .the  tube  close  to  it 
ana  dravtng  air  through  by  the  mouth  at  the  other  end.  The  rapid 
evaporation  of  t^e  water,  under  the  powerful  current  of  air  thus 
made  to  pass  over  It,  will  soon  takeplace. 

8pi4Titira  ow  or  TRB  Film.— Virffef.  One  great  disadvanlage 
of  most  of  the  methods  which  have  been  recommended  for  converting 
positives  into  negatives  is,  the  liability  of  the  film  to  contract  so 
much  on  drying  that,  in  many  cases,  tlie  film  curls  up,  and  splits  oS 
In  large  patches  ovei'  the  ntate.  FVequentir  on  examining  a  plate 
which  has  bepn  intmaiRe<l  with  gold  or  blcnlorfde  Bf  mercury,  and 
then  rcarwl  up  to  ilry,  the  film  looks  qnite  perfect ;  but  the  very 
act  of  moving  it  from  the  position  in  which  it  dried,  nilHces  to 
destroy  the  continuity  In  some  point  of  the  surfacej  and,  once 
broken,  the  entire  film  begins  to  spilt  In  every  Erection.  If 
Verger  can  manage  to  g«t  the  varnish  on  tiie  phite  before  the  split- 
ting commences,  the  picture  win  be  safe;  bnt  we  have  frequently 


taken  up  an  immrently  perfect  pUte  of  this  kind,  snd,  JoM  u  th 
varnish  was  being  poiu«d  on,  have  been  fordbly  renu&ded  tkrt, 
"  there's  many  a  dip  twtxt  the  ciqt  and  the  li^"  the  ^taHOM 
destruction  of  the  film  before  oar  eyes. 


to  COBSES^NDElm. 
tS*  Some  complafaiti  bavlng  ban  mada  fay  our  snfaMribm  aa  to  Onsoi. 
receipt  of  the  "PaoneBArnifl  Ihnre,"  the  pnUMun  be^  nspactfUhte 
notify  that  every  can  !■  taken  on  their  part  to  hum  pancUnd  aad  comet 
dUpatch.  AU  oomplainta  ihooUt,  Humfim,  ba  aiade  te  tba  Post  OOn 
antuoritlet. 

VAPOKisATioTf.— t^u^ay  hag  described, 'at  vid.  L  p.  74  of  the  Jtvnui  On 
Rofea  InHitKttott.  aorae  vety  earelhl  enteriments,  bj  whUi  he  hit  ibnni 
condurivdy  that  nitntto  of  Unmonia,  oxaUe  add,  peithloitde  ot  nmur, 
and,  prrh^,  oxalate  of  oininonlii,  evolve  vapours  the  wdlniiy 
temperature. , 

J.  OaaasHALaff.— Perchloride  of  maciuy  wUI  dtwolTe  la  pan  xnli^  Is 
alcohol,  or  in  turpentine.  One  of  thcae  three  aolvnta  aibtit,  popUf, 
answer  vonr  tinrpose  better  than  hydrodilortc  acU.  we  ihul  M  etid  te 
know  what  sneccM  yon  meet  wttfa  In  the  expeHment 

FaAxixua— You  will  not  bo  able  to  convert  jo<U  pair  of  ahigle  acbtecuak 
lenses  Into  a  por^eit  comblnatloa  The  cnrvatures  of  the  compwBit 
giasBM  In  the  tvro  cases  aro  entirely  different,  and  require  to  be  calcnUM 
with  a  epedal  refereoce  to  tha  work  thef  an  Intended  to  perfbnn.  flKt  1 
suiea  ofortldee  may  perhaps  bo  given  ^  some  future  time 

Cl&lde. — We  win  do  M  you  Teqneat.  tlic  itertiogram  bciqg  one  bf  the  Int 
yon  have  evtr  taken,  la  very  creditable,  and  ahowi  no  putfeoiar  fulti  rf 
chemlatry  or  manipulation,  other  than  may  be  remedied  1^  a  liult 
czp^eucc  The  lens  Is  a  very  good  one  ;  but  the  aperlnre  It  rttbci  lea 
lai^.  Wo  win  draw  up  a  few  memoranda  to  five  with  t<bot<icniAs. 

NsKO.-Jt  is  a  jAtj  oar  correspondent  has  not  some  better  employment  thn 
that  with  which  he  baa  lately  occDpted  himself. 

J.  G.— We  think  It  wlU  be  best  to  nave  the  roof  of  yonr  tflaa  ham  mk 
"rldgn  and  furrow  "  f^lon,  at  hi  the  bnUtUn^  tor  the  Oreat  GiUtate 

J.  C.  8.— Perhaps  vou  bnmerse  the  co«tcd  plate  too  soon  Into  the  bath;  OK 
Is  the  onlyremedy  wc  can  suggest,  fhmt  what  you  mention. 

A  Put-it.— Ve  prcfier  the  pvfotrnllfai  deTetopblg  idatloD  ftr  afplin*; 
although  some  operators  aoccced  haUtMDy  tai  taUB|r  exceUent  pktm 
with  a  sulphate  of  Iron  developer. 

AsTi  H.~we  win  eIvc  vod  the  InformaUon  yon  reqnlr^  If  yen  forwiid  m  i 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 

IjOxdok.— Sulphate  of  baryta,  althongh  not  prrfettl/  hisohible  In  water,  h  il 
neariy  so  u  anr  salt  with  which  we  aro  acqnahiled.  lias,  nilphite  of 
strontla,  indch  Is  usoal^  deemed  to  be  Inscdvhle,  wUl.iltni  dbiciiTe  te  i 
sofflcient  extent  In  water  to  give  a  predpltate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
PcFT  all  pncUcal  purposes,  however,  you  may  consider  that  the  la^ihsta  d 
both  strontla  and  boK'tB  ere  Insoluble. 

KuxEsis.— Yon  have^  dottbtleCs,  used  tiie  ehloitdb  of  goM  hi  aa  acid  ititl 
Make  It  fahitly  alkalbic  with  carbonate  of  sods,  and  yoV  wilt  M  tag*  Mt 
with  the  (UlBcuIty. 

n.  N.  E.— Increase  tlic  strength  of  yonr  nltratb  bath. 

Prao.— Reedved. 

A.  X.— Your  atereiwraras  aro  very  beaultlhl,  and  we  arc  mn^  obliged  Sir 
them.  They  wonid,  howcrer,  be  mndi  more  intonstlng,  wars  a  iiaatffiiA 
of  the  scene  they  are  mtended  la  rcfmaent  appended  to  each  (ilat 

II.  C.  B.— Your  ^ver  bath  Is  too  weakt  taicnan  the  strength,  lid  Os 
mottled  Sppesraaco  will  cessr, 

v.— 1.  Very  dilute  nitric  arid.  1  Tw.  a.  TWrty  grahit  tn  Iht  Mm 
4.  rather  No.  3  or  3. 

J.  F.  Tatlok.— Becdvod  with  thanka. 

a — fon  wfll  not  sneered  very  wdl  u  takbig  negatives  with  pottlta  nnk>- 
dim  and  derdoploK  aohitlont  you  shoold  emcloy  ctrtlDdlui  pRpaRda 
parpose  fbr  negatives,  and  devdop  wltfa  pyrogalllc  add. 

D.  F.  L.— Spaimh  while  to  carbonate  of  lime. 

(jimxisT.— 4lo  not  build  your  operating  room  at  a  greater  hdgW  Qda  afll  w 
SBlBcIent  to  prevent  the  U^t  wWcb  abonld  come  to  It  Ihnn  bcbigoliilncled 
by  sommntung  buildings, 
n.  K.  L.— The  ftant  lens  of  a  pbrtralt  combbiatlon  may  be  iiKd  ftv  Undictfi 
photography.  If  fitted  into  on  appropriate  mount,  with  tha  «wex  dw 
turned  toward  tlic  fnotind  ^ass  of  the  camera;  hot  sQch  IcaaMarenrtM 
good  as  those  mode  espwiafiy  for  landscai>e  purposes. 
Raanoffl.— me  leu  you  calllfo.  3  Is  the  best 
N.A.  D.— AmfltbodoripllttlngpapetwaBih«natToLU.p.M, 
Col.  Als, — Vx.  Keene  has  written  some  excellent  aitlcws  oa  the  FotherpB 
proccas  hi  several  nnmbeta  of  the  "  pROTor.upnib  ISKwa."  Wkeidutw 
better  than  advise  yon  to  study  the  letters  by  thia  gentlemaa. 
F.  WaLKKa.^The  snbstancc  remaining  behind,  on  dlssolvbtt  yonr  drw  ■ 
nitric  add,  liardly  drserrea  the  name  which  you  have  implied  to  IL  jte" 
people,  donbtleH,  would  agree  with  yoo, and  style  It  "dbtt'Mnns 
worldlyinlnded  persons  would  caQ  It  one  ofthe  prectons  metals  BiUsir 

Rol'l-  . 
DoNK.— We  quite  agnc  with  yon  that  andt  eondnct  b  grosriy  dIAonm,  «* 
ifitbe  hi  our  power,  we  will  tnit  a  atop  to  It;  butwefharOatnotUiKVi 

can  say  will  quite  i)revcnt  such  condoct  ^ 

LKXn.— t  Aplanatlc.  1.  Add  A  (bw  gitins  of  metallic  cadmium  to  joarlM 
collodion;  tha  metal,  having  sn  alllnlty  forldUbM,  *IU  absorb  It,  wllb  AT' 
mation  of  Iodide  of  cadmium,  which  will  dlssctoo  hi  tha  ooHodbn, 

Commonlcations  declined  with  thanks;— Fox.— Haby.—F.  L.  M,— J.  8. 

Thelnfbnnatlon  r^uirod  by  the  Ibllowiug  correspondents  Is  dther  * 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  hak  appeared  hi  recent  anmbets  s(» 
"pHOTOoRAPnic  Skws:"— H.  B.  Smith. — A,  J.— L,  H.— Y.  K—tlM^ 
— Cato.— T,  L.— R.  W.  O.— Deliquescent— F.  0  D.-8.  B.  O.— H0.»- 
F.  aiidT.-B.M.-Q.  If.  O.-P.  A.  A.-An  Englnu  hi  a  Fbg.— OxMi  ^ 

Is  Type  :-A.  Keene.— Inquirer.— J.  W.  W.-J.  B. -Viator.— A  Kerry  Ufc 
—Thomas  Barrett. — O.— John  Sonjr.- An  Amateur.— N.  T.  A. 

F^itorial  communications  will  not  be  rccched  nnkSB  flOIr  pn|Mttt  ^ 
letters  must  not  be  sent  In  book  parcda. 


*■*  AH  editorial  copmrnalcatlona  should  be  i 
rffleam.  gAagoi.  Pirras,  and  0*i*tm,  .1*. 
Mtm  nv  Un  EdnA,  If] 
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KSW  FBOCESS  OF  PHOTOGBAPBIG  £I!rGBA.VlNG. 

BY  V.  BXBCHTOLD. 

Thb  hdiagrftphie  ptoees,  inrented  br  "Nvo^fban  Kiispae 
more  than  thiiW  yean  ago,  has  been  xoa  Btartdng  pcont  of 
all  these  beautiinl  diacx>TtfieB  which  have  nuaed  phofa^raphy 
to  a  poiiit  of  perfection  which  could  not  hare  been  hoped 
for  fifteen  yean  ago.  Niipoe  had,  since  the  above  date, 
attem^ited  to  engraTO  phaAogm;diloal^,  and  this  dewkntaiQ, 
at  whidi  he  hul  already  partly  anivedi  in  1829,  is  not  yet 
completely  attained. 

The  results  obtained  by  Ni^pce  were  very  excelleat  in  a 
pbotographio  point  of  view,  and  the  means  oy  which  he  re- 
produced eitho-  a  design  or  an  engraving  or  a  view  in 
the  camera,  w&e  even  then  so  perfect  that  it  seems  sur- 
prising t^t  they  should  have  been  so  long  laid  aside. 

The  proo&  which  are  obtained  hj  employing  the  {ffoceaa 
of  Nidphore  Ni^pce  are  very  fine,  especially  if,  instead  of 
ordinary  designs  or  engravings,  positive  or  n^jative  photo- 
naphs  aie  employed;  hot  wn  exists  a  ^prmt  difference 
between  these  ptocnii  azHl  the  photographic  unage,  properly 
so  called. 

It  is  inhnrtant  to  point  Oat  this  diffinoee,  in  order  to 
ondeniand  the  theory  of  helif^^iAuo  engnving. 

Hie  phott^phic  proof  is  fanned     the  otdomatiim 
the  sabstuice  emplc^ed  under  the  inflosnce  of  K^t :  tiie 
Tarying  intensil^  oi  whidi  |^vsB  more  or  less  force  to  the 
tones  <^  the  image,  and  conseqtienlly  adds  rooodnees  and 
efltot. 

In  hdiographio  images,  obtained  by  means  of  bittunen  of 
Judea,  1^  is  not  the  case ;  the  image  is  not  fcmned  by  the 
colouration  the  substance,  bat  the  varnish  is  modified  by 
Hie  action  of  tiie  light  in  sooh  a  manner  (possibly  by  a  sort 
of  desiccation  or  change  in  its  molecular  constitation),  that 
it  becomes  more  or  less  soluble,  aooording  to  the  intensi^ 
or  duration  of  this  action ;  by  means  of  a  subsequent  vrashing 
vrith  an  amax^priate  solvent,  the  parts  of  this  varnish  that 
have  not  been  attacked  the  light  an  entirely  disMdved, 
whilst  in  tiiose  parts  whioh  have  been  impreasea  tlun  ia  a 
pioporfcionate  action. 

The  gradation  ci  tint,  which  is  very  perfect  in  thase 
ima^  is  tiuorefore  doe  to  a  greater  or  kn  thickness  of 
TarmA,  and  not  to  its  ooloaraticm,  which  is  BBOsiUf  the 
same  after  as  before  its  stfomn  to  light> 

In  the  unmeroitt  attempts  at  engrairing,  vlilcAi  hure  hem 
made  mnoe  the  time  of  Nl6poe  to  the  praent  day,  the  metal 
wUeh  has  been  left  bare  in  the  6xtk  parts  of  the  demgn  has 
been  attacked  and  etched  by  an  acid  or  \^  galvanic  agency ; 
and  in  order  to  give  the  plate  the  necessary  grain  for  it  to 
hold  die  ink,  reoonne  is  had  to  a  process  empk^ed  by  en- 
graven, wMch  oonrists  in  corerli^  tlie  plate  with  a  flue 
dost  of  resin,  which  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  metal  by  beating 
it,  and  which  thutrprotects  it  from  the  action  of  tiie  add. 

In  reflecting  on  this  process,  and  on  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  half  tones  <tf  the  phot(wr^)hio  image 
are  formed,  it  is  Act  -difficult  to  nndenrtand  that  this  pow- 
dered rerin,  which  is  spread  equally  over  the  whole  snr&ce 
(tf  die  plate,  has  a  peculiar  efiSeot  on  these  half  tones,  which 
are  already  covered  wiUi  a  certain  thickness  vi  varairii.  On 
this  aooount  the  resuhs  have  nsnr  boon  mtisftwlory.* 

*  Non  BT  Dascsub  oh  thm  SmwBQi;— "Ahhongti  M.  TSVepoe  bm 
neaks  of  todlM  to  darken  ud  add  to  togimrt,  tbeae  two  op«ntIona  have  not 
^▼•n  tny  gndation  (rf  tint  Indeed,  the  fanam  being  fbrmad  of  the  greater 
or  lip  tU&BM  flf  vinl*,  aoMMat  wltfi  SMnorlMattsoksd Iqr  tiM 


Freoccupied  with  this  inconvenience,  I  sought  to  produoe 
a  grain  (which  is  indispensaUe,  fox  it  is  only  hy  on^ring  a 
rough  and  granular  sumce  that  the  metal  will  retain  we 
printing  ink)  direct  on  the  photc^paph ;  and  after  many 
attempte  I  succeeded  in  producing  it  on  the  poutive  proof 
hy  joercing  it  through  by  means  ot  an  engraver's  roulette. 
This  process,  which  gives  a  grain  of  admirable  firmness  and 
rwnlarity,  has  fumiuied  me  pretty  good  roBults. 

This  process  ofleis  many  important  advantages:  in  the 
first  place  it  simpUfies  the  heliographic  operations,  mnce  the 
exposure  to  l^t  nves  immediate^  a  complete  image,  suoh 
as  the  aoid  wm  nibseqaently  form  in  biting  in  the  metal ; 
beddes  which  it  admits  (tf  tiw  aniikynwat  itf  oaoatchooo  to 
oonscdidate  the  vamidi,  which  cannot  be  csnidoyed  when 
recourse  is  had  to  heat  to  fbrm  a  ffnm  with  reun,  since  the 
caoutchouc  is  diaoivanised  by  the  high  temperature  neottsary. 

I  most  remark  that  the  proofe  omained  are  abscJatd^  un- 
touched, and  that  the  Inting  in  vrith  dilute  nitric  acid  has 
only  been  performed  once ;  that  is  to  say,  that  I  have  not 
emplcnred  a  means  whioh  doubtless  suooeetu  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  artist,  bat  which  ooght  not  to  be  emph^^  in  helio- 
graphic engraving  processes. 

This  means  cousistB  in  ooatlngwitli  a  Imish  dipped  in 
famish,  after  the  first  Inting  in,  those  parts  which  are  con- 
sidered suffidently  black,  so  as  to  etch  again  those  parts 
which  want  more  force,  and  in  performing  this  operati(m 
seva«l  times  so  as  to  attain  vigour  from  an  originally  feeble 
procrf.' 

This  method,  I  repeat,  may  ^ve  ^ood  results,  according 
to  the  talent  of  the  engraver,  out  it  doea  not  constitute  a 
process ;  it  demands  artistic  talent,  and  is  one  of  the  OTdinsir 
processes  of  the  engraver,  and  weall  knowwhatit  iscapabu 
of  yielding  in  the  hands  of  a  dever  person.  I  think,  then, 
that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  heliognnliy  as  an  e^odient^ 
and  I  have,  tlwrefore,  not  wished  to  make  nse  d  it. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  communicate  these  experi- 
ments, baoaose  they  have  given  me  resolts  which  maj  alraady 
be  looked  upon  wiui  int^wt,  although  I  am  convinced,  from 
numeroos  trials,  that  this  process,  although  preferable  to  the 
employment  of  powdered  resin,  is  still  very  moomplete,  and 
do«  not  permit  us  to  hope  for  the  exact  reproduction  of  a 
photogra^  with  all  the  gndationa  of  tint  which  oonstatote 
tiu  lotimdit^  oi  the  image,  and  without  which  an  artistio 
image  oannot  exist. 

i^er  experiencine  many  fiuluies,  I  have  then  been  forced 
to  admit  that  these  different  plans  are  incomplete,  defective, 
andlvriUsayiahnostimposBime;  andlajnobligedtocomjlude 
that  heliographic  engraving,  whether  on  copper  or  other- 
wise, by  the  employment  ofresins  or  bichromate  of  potassa^ 
or  'even  when  taken  on  a  plate  of  «lver  by  the  daguer- 
reotype process^  cannot  ^ve  good  results,  except  the  pho- 
tographic image  (wfaidi  is  v«ry  perfect  by  either  of  utese 
methods)  is  modined  in  some  way,  tiiat  each  particular  tcme 
of  the  im^  may  be  represented  by  a  mfierent  result 
(vrtietlier  this  be  in  grsins  or  in  lines). 

It  is  indeed  evidoit  that  sinee  the  finalresolt  is  tiieobtaining 
of  an  imxinamim  by  means  (Sprinting  i^  neosHarT  that 
the  blacuBt'  parts  of  the  picture  shoukl  retain  more  ink  than 
the  othffi  purts;  and  s  sinqile  inspection  of  an  ordinary 


light,  ttUtmpoMlbn  that  tba  add  ibooM  act  Ob  U»  metal  In  the  wmapn- 
poiUon.  Thua  it  la  that  U.  Nf^>ce  has  never  nude  an.  engraYtng  of  a  n«of 
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engraviDg  \rill  show  that  a  dark  effect  of  greater  or  lesB  in- 
tensity is  prodnced  either  hj  lines  of  a  greater  or  kas  size,  or 
more  or  le»  .approaching  each  other,  or  eke.bj  a  grun 
more  or  less  separated  in  different  ^lartB. 

The  formation  of  the  heliograpluc  image  being  Terjr  satis- 
&ctoi^,  the  problem  to  be  roiolTed  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
fbUoiniig:-— 

To  aai  to  this  image  an  effect  of  lines  or  grains,  which 
duniMbeai^iropriBtetothediffraenttinta  of  t^demgn,  and 
dil^ng  for  each  tint,  so  u  to  jmerre  the  proper  rda^on 
between  them ;  but  the  skill  and  intentiooB  ot  the  artist 
shoold  have  notiiing  to  do  with  the  airan^fement  of  the  nana- 
lation,  or  with  the  lominooa  action  which  is  alone  able  to 
produce  the  result ;  in  a  word,  light  alone  should  augment 
or  diminish  the  number  of  the  strokes,  and  nuUce  them 
wider  or  closer,  acctnding  to  the  re^uiinnentB  oi  the  hiJf 
tones. 

I  hare  just  succeeded  in  effecting  this — the  strokes,  differing 
according  to  the  depths  of  the  tone,  becoming  modified 
the  sole  action  of  the  light,  and  bong  more  or  less  close  and 
noinerous  according  to  we  Tarying  intensities  of  the  different 
tones  in  the  pnctun. 


FSOFESSOB  BSODIE  ON  6KAFHITE. 

Xow  that  photographic  printing  in  carbon  is  attracting  some 
attenlion,  we  are  induced  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  important  researches  of  Professor 
Brodie  on  graphite— the  aDotropio  fonn  of  carbon  which  u 
like^  to  prove  most  nsefiil  in  this  branch  of  ;^iotography  : — 

On  Thursday  evening,  Idth  tnst..  Professor  Brodie,  o^ 
Oxford,  deliverad,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  a 
highly  interesting  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  graphite,  or 
Uacklead,  detailing  the  resnlts  of  more  recent  expetimmts^ 
by  which  he  has  established  the  existence  of  certain  cnn- ' 
pounds  of  graphite.  From  an  examination  of  the  structure 
and  properties  of  the  several  native  and  artificial  varieties, 
Professor  Brodie  is  inclined  to  divide  them  into  two  classes, 
of  which  the  Borrowdale  pencil  lead  and  that  fixmi  Greenland 
constitute  the  soft,  amorphous  representatives ;  while  those 
of  a  platey  structure,  exhibiting  cleavage^  were  more  aUied 
in  character  to  the  scales  of  graphite  as  they  occur  in  cast 
iron.  Under  this  second  series  are  included  the  blackleads 
imported  from  Ceylon  and  New  Brunswick,  forming  by  far  - 
the  larger  pvportion  of  those  met  with  in  commerce,  and 
used  w  Hw  ordinary  pnxposes  ctf  coating  iron  work. 

The  lecturer  next  alluded  to  the  wdl  ascertsined  ftct  of 
the  coke  ot "  carbon  pcnnts  "  employed  in  the  ^nodoetion  of 
the  electric  light  beobming  converted  at  their  heated  ex- 
tremities into  a  descriptlcm  of  amorphous  gruihite,  resem- 
l>fing  the  finest  Cumberland  specimens,  and  he  then  exhiUted 
the  powerpossessed  by  one  end  of  making  a  pencil  streak  upon 
paper.  The  alteration  produced  in  the  diamcmd  Toy  the 
action  of  heat  was  also  attended  with  a  conversion  from  the 
crystalline  into  the  graphite  condition  of  carbon,  and  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  latter  is  the  most  permanent  state  in  which 
the  element  carbon  is  known  to  exist. 

Professor  Brodie  described  and  experimentally  exhibited 
his  process  for  purifying  the  ordina^  qualities  o£  blacklead, 
and  separating  from  them  the  silicions  and  other  matters 
with  which  the  native  forms  of  graphite  are  nearly  always 
intermixed.  The  treatmeut  consists  in  digesting  the  crude 
bladdead  in  mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  whereby  not 
ODij  are  the  metallic  impurities  partially  removed  by  solu- 
tion, but  the  carbcm,  by  asrimilatang  the  etonents  of  water, 
beccines  converted  into  a  compound  for  whidi,  at  present,  he 
could  mre  no  definite  exjrancra.  Witbont  altaration  in 
phyncal  appearance,  a  sabstanee  is  produced  vUch  exfisHates 
In  a  temaiKable  manner  on  heatine  in  a  orwnUe— a  change 
which  has  perhaps  its  best  paralleTin  the  action  of  heat  on 
the  orange  crystals  of  bichromate  of  anunoiua,  whereby  a 
condUtion  of  aesqui-oxidc  of  chromium,  very  much  resembung 
green  qr  mixed  tea,  is  produced,  with  an  enonnoos  increase 


in  the  bulk  of  material.  Graphite  which  has  undergone  tbia 
change  of  volume  is  now  k)  light  that  it  will  float  on  the 
BurfiuM,  or  remain  suspended  in  water,  so  that  by  washing 
and  decantetion  the  heavy  particles  of  sand  will  quickly  sub- 
side, and  be  in  this  manner  removed.  The  prodoct  answers 
to  the  description  of  pure  carbon,  leaving,  no  aj^HcdaUe 
amount  of  ash  on  indneratitm,  and  by  cemyresrion  yiddn  a 
block  equal  in  quali^  to  the  finest  descnption  of  nalxTe 
blacklead.  ProCanor  j^odie  ptnntedontthe  s^^dioslMli^  of 
his  purified  grai^to  to  the  glazing  (rf  the  ooaner  kjndis  <^ 
gunpowdor,  used  for  Msating ;  and  reoommended  ha  nse,  u 
a  lunicaling  material,  in  all  eases  when  freedom  tnm  grit 
was  of  the  fiiBt  importance. 

By  the  repeated  action  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash 
graphite  beoomes  slowly  changed  to  a  nearly  tohiie  substance, 
having  the  composition  C,^  O,  (this  formula  being  inter- 
preted acceding  to  the  view  of  atomic  propcatimiB,  which, 
requires  12  as  the  oombininc  weightof  carbon).  The  action 
of  dilute  ammonia,  by  which  it  is  gelatinised,  and  the  result 
of  exposure  to  heat,  when  an  exceedingly  light  form  of  car- 
bon is  produced,  are  among  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  tm  new  body. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  referring  to  the  tiieoretical  con- 
dderatioDs  enunciated  during  the  progresB  of  these  researches, 
uid  drew  a  comparison  between  the  properties,  pbyncal  and 
allotropic  conditions  of  the  elements,  carbon,  bonm,  and 
silicon,  as  brought  to  light  by  recent  discoveries  in  tiiia 
diieetion. 


COMPAKATIVE  EXPEBIMiaJTS  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
DRY  PROCESSES. 

BY  HR.   A.  EEEKZ. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  discufsion  that  took  ^laee 
among  the  members  of  the  Charlton-upon-Medlock  Society, 
after  the  paper  sent  by  Mr.  Draffin  "  On  the  Comparative 
Experimente  on  some  of  the  Dry  Processes"  had  been  read 
by  tJie  Chairman,  may  materially  alter  the  opinion  of  the 
relatiTd  value  of  the  processes  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it. 

The  Chairman  invited  discuaion,  which  he  said  must  be 
short,  as  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  so  far  advanced. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  sorry  to  differ  with  an  old  friend,  but  he 
thought  Mr.  Draffin  was  wrong  in  stating  that  Tanpenot's 
process  was  more  sraisitive  than  Fothei^'s.'  He  also  could 
work  both  processes,  and  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  ha 
found  FothetgiU*B  the  better  tJm  for  other  reasons;  and 
mbmiiUd  that  the  prints  ty  Mr  Dra^  proved  it,  particolaxly 
the  View  of  York ;  the  FothergiU  nde  wm/uU  of  tUiaU  cdmI 
half-lone;  the  Tanpenot  side  was  without  ddail  in  the  foR- 
ground,  wUlst  the  devefopmeat  had  been  carried  so  far  that 
the  distance  was  fiiding  away. 

Mr.  Fawcett  always  found  Taupenot's  plate  lees  souEtiva 
than  Fother^'s,  but  much  easier  to  manipulate.  Tb»  mon 
jrou  washed  it  the  better  it  was,  but  he  could  never  get  it 
m  the  camera  as  quickly  as  Folltergill's. 

Mr.  Rogerson  broo^t  two  negatives  imd  some  jwints,  tiie 
first  [ffoduotion  of  an  amatenr  who  had  just  oonuneooed 
Fothergill's  prooeas,  to  show  what  ooald  be  done  at  <»ioe  by 
it. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  need  no  cmnmeut,  and  are 
folly,  borne  out  not  only  by  my  own  experience,  but  1^  that 
of  numbers  of  others  whose  communications  I  have  now  hf 
me,  I  would  draw  attention  to  a  few  apparent  discrepancies ; 
in  Mr.  Draffin's  prior  communication  on  the  same  anl»ect, 
we  are  informed  he  purchased  the  Fothergill  process  plates 
ready  prepared;  in  the  preset  one,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
thsy  were  jvepared  by  himself  in  the  various  most  approved 
w^;  agam,  >t  the  oommenoqnent  of  the  present  paper,  it  is 
Bt^ed  that  all  threeprocesses— FotbergUl,Tanpenot,  and  Hill 
Norris — are  exceedui|^  Kood,  and  eroeciall^  so  for  oat-door 
practice ;  in  UnA,  for  this  wuipoBe,  Uiere  is  little  to  choose 
between  them  when  pn^Kvlr  manipulated ;  in  the  ocnnpara- 
tive  experiments  given,  unoer  tl^  cuwiiBstMccfclfee  im- 
pression isGonvf^thst  Wl^tiU^^j^ere^t^wrad 
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nearly  double  the  ezpoenre,  but  that  the  reeulte  were  even  then 
inforior.   Are  we  here  to  conclude  maaipulation  defective  ? 

The  lecturer,  in  reciting  the  advantages  of  the  Tau|>eiiot 
pocess,  mentions  that  eighteen  plates  may  be  prepared  m  an 
hour,  but  forgets  to  state  they  are  only  half  prepared,  and 
require,  before  being  ready  £6r,iue  in  tite' camera,  a  second  im- 
mersion in  the  senntimng  oath^  a  second  vashing,  diTing,  and 
baking.  Again,  refennig  to  the  advantages  they  offer  to 
those  tong  joumeyB,  from  the  &ct  that  they  keep  when 
wmr^md  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  and  do  not  suffer 
ii\juz7  from  exposure  to  light,  he  omits  to  notice  the  very 
important  &ct  tbat,  before  they  can  be  used,  an  immersion 
in  the  sensitising  bath,  as  well  as  thorough  washing,  drying, 
&c.,  are  neceseary,  necesntating  eiUier  tiudng  the  bath  soIu< 
tion  or  preparing  it — not  an  easy  matter  always  when  on  a 
tour,  nor  IS  it  easy  to  obtain  conveniences  for  washing, 
drying,  &c. — nor  a  developing  solution  to  develop,  &c. ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  paraphernalia  requisite  for  wet  prooeas  ex- 
cepting collodion  is  difficult  to  procure. 

The  lecturer  states  that,  for  the  Taupenot  process,  there 
need  be  no  running  about  for  a  particular  collodion,  for  any 
hind  will  do;  his  experience  here  certainly  differs  from  ^t 

most  others  who  have  fipond,  at  the  cost  of  not  a  &w 
ftihiree,  that  it  must  be  a  sburt,  powdenr,  non-oontractile 
kind,  or  the  picture  will  be  ooroied  with  Uisters ;  this  kind, 
aa  is  weU  known,  does  not  answer  ibr  the  wet  proccflB,  as  it 

S'tob  no  middletone,  bntUacks  and  whites ;  here  I  r^Titnin 
e  Foth^;ill  proces  has  a  dedded  advantage,  the  collodion 
that  answers  best  for  it  bang  equally  good  for  the  wet 
inocefls ;  it  also  has  an  advantage  in  its  keeping  properties 
— cosnpaied  with  a  sensitised  Taupenot — also  in  preparing 
tat  eiae,  ahortnen  of  time,  and  small  quantity  of  water 
required — the  latter,  at  times,  no  little  advantage — as  wdl 
as  shortness  of  time  occupied  in  developing,  instead  of,  as 
in  Taupenot,  requiring  aensitising,  well  waehiug,  carefully 
coating  with  albumen  to  avoid  air  bubbles — certainly  de- 
manding as  much  attention  as  the  use  of  the  four  drachms 
of  water  in  Fothergill's  process— dr^og  and  baking,  again 
aensitiung,  washing,  drying  (and  baking  optional).  We  have 
in  Fothergill's  process,  a  seDsitising,  diluting  bath  on  surface 
of  plate  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  coating  with 
albumen,  washing,  drying  (and  mm  drying  with  artificial 
beat  optumat). 

We  nave  had  pubUshed  evidoice  that  Fothergjll's  pktes 
have  kept  two  months  in  the  warm  weather,  and  I  have 
myidf  had  evidence  of  their  keeping  uuinjored  respectively 
fiom  October  till  March,  and  September  taU  ApriL 

I  should  be  sorry  in  any  way  to  infer  that  Mr.  Draffln  is 
not  acting  bonS  fide^  or  does  not  really  believe  what  he  states 
of  the  processes;  but,  with  the  evidence  before  us,  we  can 
'  certainly  draw  no  other  conclusion,  but  that'  he  has  either 
c^Miratea  ufion  badly-prepared  plates,  spoilt  them  by  ov«r-ex- 
potnre,  oris  so  biased  in  favour  of  his  &vourite  process,  that 
he  cannot — as  in  the  case  of  the  View  of  York,  mentioned  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Hooper — appreciate  the  superiority  <k  the 
Fothe^gin  procflOB. 


A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  PURE  Sn^YEBT 
WHITES  IN  COLLODION  POSITIVES. 

BT  HH.  BATAITNB  AND  JOUET. 

Collodion  positives  do  not  always  present  the  metallic 
silvery  whiteness  that  operators  desire ;  the  tint  being  often 
mwB  or  leas  dingy  and  dark,  and  ihr  fnun  {wesenting  the 
defied  appeumnce.  la  some  experiments,  we  have  obtnined 
poeitiveB  which  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  brilliant  than 
the  generality  of  those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the 
process,  however,  presente  no  new  points ;  it  ocmsists  merdy 
in  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
iron  bath,  and  therefore  is  similar  to  a  host  of  formulse 
already  published.  If,  ther^ore,  we  have  obtained  superior 
results,  it  arises  from  our  having  based  our  fwmula  on  the 
elementary  laira  of  chemistry,  instead  of  raiplc^ing  an  em- 
jdrical  formula. 


In  order  to  obtain  a  brilliant  metallic  white  it  is  necessary 
that  the  molecule  of  silver  which  is  deposited  to  finm  the 
image  ^ould  be  as  purees  possible;  what,  therefore,  takes 
place  when  we  develop  a  picture  ? 

The  oxide  of  ulver  in  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  hy  the 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  knd  whilst  the  E^Iver  is  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state,  ^  sn^ihaie  of  the  protoxide  becomes 
sulphate  of  the  peroxide.  But  the  sulphate  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  which  is  thus  formed,  is  basio  and  insoluble ;  it,  con- 
sequently envelopt,  so  to  speak,  the  molecule  of  nlver  which 
deposits  at  the  same  time  with  it,  and  communicates  to  it  a 
p^  of  its  ochery  tint.  Instead  of  an  insoluble  basic  sulphate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  to  obtain  a 
neutral  sulphate  which  is  soluUe  in  water ;  but  this  latter 
can  only  be  formed  if  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  the  bath  of  iron.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
quantity  necessary  to  add  to  the  bath  in  order  to  produce  a 
brilliant  silvery  surface,  by  the  following  formula,  which 
indicates  all  the  stages  of  the  reaction : — 2  (Fe  O.  S0,)+ 
Ag  O.  NO,— A^-l-NO.-l-Fe,  O,.  2  SO,. 

Tho  composition  of  soluble  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron 
bdng  Fe,  6,.  3  SO,,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid  .must  be'added  for  every  two  equivalents  of 
sulphate  ot  protcmde  at  iron,  or  in  waght  6'12  grains  of 
Bulphurio  acid  fbr  26*87  grains  ctf  OTstiulised  sulphate  of 
jffotoxide  of  iron. 

In  practice,  and  in  order  to  use  round  numbers,  it  may  be 
said  in  a  general  way  that  the  quanti^  of  sulphuric  add 
shouhl  be  one-fourth  of  the  wdght  of  the  sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  emplOTed. 

The  foUowing  is  the  Icnmnla  we  haTe  used : — 


Common  water     ...  ..... 

Alcohol   

AceUc'acid  

Crvstalliaed  nlphate  of  Iron 
Sulphuric  add   


300  parts. 

t  :: 


^t%sim  an  Colmmng  |p|r0tograp^^s. 

ALBUHENI8KD  PAPKR — (continoed). 

Backgrounds. — Continue  as  much  as  possible  to  make  the 
background  recede,  that  the  fhee  may  oome  well  ont.  All 
greys  and  browns  recede ;  all  warm  oolours-^^,  yelbws, 
&c.,  come  out.  Any  t&cj  impressive  colour  in  the  back- 
ground, or  any  striking  object,  acts  contrary  to  what  is 
intended,  by  forcing  itsdf  upon  the  eye  and  attention ;  in 
fact,  every  part  of  a  picture  should  be  made  subservient  to 
the  effect  of  the  figure :  and  done  of  the  accesBtaies  diould  be 
made  so  im^urenve  as  to  bq  seen  before  the  principal  olgect 
— the  head. 

A  background  should  be  made  to  aanst  the  artist  in  pro- 
ducing a  certain  ptcturesqnenees  of  effect,  by  means  of  Ught 
and  ^ade ;  in  those  parts,  where,  to  produce  relief  in  one 
part,  it  is  necessary  to  sink  in  another,  there  shadow  is 
necessary.  When,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  which  is 
intended  to  come  out  tells  strot^ly  against  some  light  intro- 
duced in  the  background  behind,  a  fi^e  effect  is  praluced. 

\Vha*e,  in  reference  to  the  c(^our,  you  wish  to  develop  a 
figure  having,  for  instance,  a  warm  complexion,  with  drapery 
composed  of  bright  red,  yellow,  or  the  hke,  yon  will  find  thie 
greatest  amount  of  r^ief  result  fhom a blnish sky ;  still,have 
no  crude  blue,  bat  rathw  let  every  object,  every  tint  of 
colour  intended  to  recede,  which  all  are,  more  or  les,  in 
backgrounds,  be  softened  into  a  greyish  hue.  For  a  warm 
commoion,  some  dc|prees  of  (dive  axe  ntitaUe;  yet  this 
should  not  be  crude,  but  rather  softened  witit  a  warm  grey 
or  brown- 
When  the  background  is  defective  in  the  pboU^raph, 
having  marks,  &c.,  resulting  from  a  defective  negative,  a 
little  of  some  opaque  or  bod^  colour  may  be  used ;  lay  on 
the  colour  thinly,  and  finish'  with  tran^rent  colours; 
always  observing,  as  a  principle,  that  the  under  colours 
should  be  grey;  »  background il&es^ostLotfaet^^^aeges 
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iD  a  picture,  may  be  made  to  appear  more  racy  and^bctive 
by  working  warm  colonra  orer  grey  oneB. 

But,  gluing  red  oortaiiu,  painted  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  mximnam^  vitii  bine  akiea,  as  bright  and  Mnmff  in  ocAava 
as  ^tramarine  vill  make  than,  are  all  in  bad  v^gar  taste, 
sod  no  more  con  dace  to  the  efieotLTenen  of  a  {^cture  painted 
acoordingto  nature  in  other  reepeelia,  thanaeoreeching  Uut, 
blown  by  some  bad  plays',  &om  a  horn,  would  oontribote 
to  the  beauty  of  a  chwd  in  mu^c. 

A  lacture,  whatever  the  sabject,  ahoold  ponew  the  leading 
attributee  of  brilliancy,  richness,  hannony,  softness,  and 
tone.  Brilliancy  is  the  purity  of  each  colour,  without  crude- 
nees ;  ridmefls,  the  repreeentotion  of  coloors  made  mellow 
BofbneaB,  the  nice  gradation  of  the  degrees  of  colour,  light 
and  shade;  hannony,  the  axrangement  of  colours  by  the 
side  of  each  other,  so  that  they  shall  one  seem  to  asEdmilate 
with  the  other,  and  that,  however  opposite  in  ^eir  natures, 
they  may  appear  to  be  lighted  by  the  same  source,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  piece ;  whilst  tone  is  that  quality  which  gives 
to  a  work  a  decided  nature — as  forinstance,  some  {octuree  are 
said  to  be  of  a  "  pale  tcme,"  some  of  a  "  ric^  tone,"  others  of 
k  "  meUow  tone,  some  of  a  "  deep  tone,"  bo  that  a  |nctnre 
wherein  amy  object  was  imboect  with  meEow  browns  in 
their  shadowB,  and  meillow,  creamy  yeUow  li^ta,  would  be 
ooniidered  ctf  a  "  fine  warm  tone  "  as  to  colonr,  and  as  to 
.  Il^t  and  shade,  when  the  same  princiito  were  used  in  the 
jtat  arrangement  and  gradation  <n  lights  and  shadows. 

It  is  neoessary  to  make  this  clearly  intelligible,  that 
the  studrat  nm  not  into  a  common  &alt  of  painting  varioos 
ol^jeots  in  one  work  too  crudely ;  fisr  although,  by  contrast, 
every  dbjoot  may  appear  to  possess  only  Ita  own  colour,  it  is, 
jteverthetesSj  so  affected  hy  surrounding  objects  reflecting  Oieir 
colours  upon  ity  and  all  receiving  one  general  tone  from  the 
general  nalure-of  the  place  wherein  they  are  situated,  as,  to  a 
csrtain  extent,  to  partake  of  some  of  each  other's  colours,  so 
that  |>ainters,  to  represent  this  effect,  have,  some  of  them, 
especially  the  old  masters,  a  practice  of  painting  their 
jactures  often  in  brown  and  white  alone,  embodying  therein 
the  different  local  coIoutb  ;  and  as  local  colours  are  repre- 
sented in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  lu;ht  and  shiide, 
both  all  the  high  lights,  and  all  the  deep  shadows,  are  of  one 
onifinm  ooloor,  wnioh  produces  a  wonderful  tone.  Tim 
pinoiple  is  Tarioos^  apjdied;  }jy  Bembrandt,  perhaps, 
with  perfect  success. 

It  will  be  evident,  upon  eqteariment,  how  much  of  the 
charm  in  dd  pictaree  is  aoe  to  this;  for,  although  time  has 
evidently  aided  in  ^odnoing  the  same  eSbot,  bear 
witaesB  to  tills  princ^  having  been  mnoh  Known  eaui 
practised.  ' 

We  have  seen  pictures  by  the  old  masten,  wherein  it  was 
fonnd,  upon  removing  the  rich  outer  coat  of  ghudng,  that 
they  had  been  painted  entirely  with  brown  and  white,  and 
the  local  colours  laid  on  afterwards  (more  strength  beuig 
given  in  the  half  tints  than  elsewhere)  in  a  transparent 
medium.  This  was  entirely  the  process  with  respect  to 
some  draperies,  the  intense  shadows  being  glazed  afterwards 
with  asphaltum.  To  apply  these  observationB  to  our  present 
purpose,  let  the  brightest  ughts  and  deepest  shadows  partake 
of-  a  umilarity  of  colour.  In  some  pictures  by  our  best 
miniature  painters,  there  is  as  much  tone  as  m  any  oil 
painting.  In  some  very  fine  ones,  remarkable  for  brilliancy 
of  odoor,  the  shadows  are  of  a  yellowish-brown,  even  the 
shadows  of  Une  drapevy,  the  lights  being  iiia<k  of  yellow, 
red,  and  white. 

Bat  those  who  would  prove  the  troth  of  tiiis  important 
jHinciple,  shonld  place  a  pietore  tims  treated  by  the  side  of 
one  wnereiQ  the  local  colour  is  carried  thiougbout  o^'ects, 
where  the  effect  is  dead  and  heavy.  All  appears  danc  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  imitation  of  the  effects  produced  by 
light.  The  effect  is  dead  and  heavy.  The  shadows  vary  from 
the  lights  in  nothing  but  depth,  and  aeem  to  have  the  same 
colour  intensified;  the  Ughts,  too,  are  equally  crude. 
Every  object  in  such  a  picture  will  appear  as  though  it  had 
been  steeped  in  a  dye  trough,  and  as  if  no  light  nad  ev^ 


shone  upon  it.  Whilst  the  otlier  piotore  ateals  t^on  tiie  ejv 
in  soft  hannony,  as  steal  mdodloos  Boands  in  oonoavd 

upon  the  6&x. 

And,  moreover,  as  so  much  of  the  piotore  is  Bobdoed, 
what  leal  colour  time  is  will  a^tear  to  greater  advantage, 
than  if  gaudiness  and  cmdenesB  pervaded  timmgjboat. 

There  are  painteis  bo  ignorant  of  or  opposed  to  this 
method  of  treating  a  painting,  that  in  r^reeenting  a  |neoe 
of  (say,  blue)  drapery,  they  make  it  light  Uoe  in  taa  Ug^ts, 
darker  blue  m  the  half  tints,  and  in  dmp  shade  the  defeat 
blue  th^  can  make  it. 

It  is  often  found  that  such  coarse  treatment  arises  fnxn  a 
corresponding  want  of  nice  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  painter, 
coupled  with  an  incapacity  to  see  delicate  effects  of  colour ; 
for  no  man  is  eipeoted  to  represent  that  which  he  does 
not  Bee. 

(2b  fte  awtfwuwt) 


Citrate  of  Soda  is  frequently  used  in  {diotogiaphy. 
It  may  be  {ff^iared  by  sal^trating  carbcmate  ci  soda  wiui 
citric  add,  ana  evaporating  to  the  dyatallinng  point.  On 
the  small  scale,  it  may  be  very  coavenientiy  pepaied  bf 
dissolving  112  grains  of  pure  citric  acid  and  1S8  graim  of 
pore  dry  bicartonate  of  soda  in  a  Uttle  water. 

CiTKATE  OF  SiLVEB  &lls  dowu  M  a  white  insolnble 
powder,  when  a  solable  citrate  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  salt  is  of  interest  to  photogr&phio 
chemists,  as  forming  the  starting  point  in  the  peparatiott 
of  the  curious  but  little  studied  salts  of  suboxide  m  silver. 
If  dry  citrate  of  silver  be  heated  to  the  bcnling  point  of 
water,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  be  at  the  same 
time  passed  over  it,  it  becomes  partii^y  reduced,  and  a 
brown  powder  is  fbrmed,  which,  according  to  WoUer,  is  a 
citrate  of  suboxide  of  ^ver.  This  salt  diflsolves  in  water, 
forming  a  red  solntlon,  from  which  Other  snb-onnponnds  of 
silver  may  be  formed.  It  is  on  acooont  <^  this  remaAable 
re-action  that  "Mx.  Hardwioh  was  led  to  tiie  employment 
citric  add  in  the  ordinary  jffocesses  of  photc^rapby.  Our 
correspondent,  8,  gave,  in  our  second  volume,  p.  49,  a  very 
excellent  negative  printing  proceea  in  irhich  dtrate  of  soda 
was  used ;  and  the  addition  of  the  same  salt  to  the  (wdinaiy 
alkaline  chloride  used  in  the  {oviparation  of  tiie  "  salting  batii 
in  the  positive  printing  process,  is,  by  some,  oonaoend  a 
great  im^trovement.  Mr.  Hardwich  hu  also  recently  intK^ 
duced  this  salt  into  the  toning  bath ;  he  tskee — 

TerohloTide  of  gtdd   1  grain. 

SeBQuicarbonate  of  soda   1  drachm.  • 

Citric  acid   20  graiiu. 

Water    13  ooneea. 

Ibis  lath  will  not  keep  long  when  mixed,  and  is  very  com- 
plicated in  its  employment ;  it  bdng  necessary  to  use  it  at  a 
certain  temperature,  and  allow  the  process  to  proceed  whibt 
the  metallic  gold  is  in  the  act  of  bdng  predpit&ted  from 
the  solution  by  the  redndnff  agency  of  the  organic  aoid 
present.  Doubtless,  in  the  hands  of  a  very  skilful  and 
experienced  manipidator,  this  process  is  capane  of  yielding 
excellent  results ;  out,  fudging  from  the  numerous  spedmens 
which  we  have  seen  of  ita  action  in  the  hands  an  amatenr, 
we  are  inclined  to  recommend  the  process  given  by  Maxwell 
Lyte  in  the  "Fhotogbaphio  Kbwb,"  vd.  i.  p.  801. 

CoLLooxoN.— This  name  is  given  to  a  Btdntiim  of  gun 
cotton  in  etiier.  By  the  eraporaticm  of  the  solvent,  the 
gun  cotton  is  left  bemnd  in  the  farm  of  a.tough  tranqiarat 
skin,  insolnble  in  water.  It  was  orifpnally  onpk^ed  to 
pour  over  wounds,  &c.,  in  order  to  form  an  aitifloal  skin  to 
protect  them  from,  contact  with  the  air :  it  was,  hpwervv, 
soon  applied  to  photography.  Like  albumen,  it  gives  an  in- 
soluble film,  which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive 
material,  liie  characteristics  of  a  good  coOoditm,  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  shonld  b^tiH^(:n3|o1nS^^?uA^^icndd  be 
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soffidently  fluid  to'flow  readily  and  freely  over  the  plate, 
and  in  it  should  be  diBtolred  iodide  of  potaanom,  ammo- 
ninm,  or  cadminm,  &c,  in  each  qoanti^  as  to  produce,  by 
double  decomposition  with  the  nitrate  of  nUrer  in  the  bath, 
a  thin  layer  of  iodide  of  aWet.  If  there  be  too  much 
iodide,  the  film  comeB  off  very  eaidly ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
there  ia  not  sufficient,  the  aeoaitiTenen  ii  impaired :  knowing 
this,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  proper  medium. 
In  order  to  avoid  spots,  it  ia  imperatively  necesBary  that  the 
ocdlodion  should  be  abaohiteb'  free  frcaa  floating  particles; 
the  best  way  at  effBcting  this  is,  to  keep  it  in  a  large 
bottle,  and  erery  iiK»ninff  oue(b%d«oant  n^pev  portioa 
into  an  abwdntdy  dean  bottie  fbir  use.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  pcvtion  nnaaed  should  be  poured  into  another 
bottle,  from  i^eh  it  may,  as  it  gets  full,  be  again  decanted 
for  use.  lodiaed  collodion  will  not,  ffenerally,  {veserve  its 
sensitiveness  unimpaired  for  any  lengUL  of  time;  it  seems  fo 
alter  in  proportion  as  the  iodide  ito^  is  easily  decomposed. 
The  reasons  for  this  deoompodtion  are,  as  yet,  but  very 
imperfectiy  understood,  although  they  have  been  oacrfblly 
iovestiffateil  by  many  clever  chemigta,  amongst  whom,  Mr. 
Hardwich,  peniapa,  stands  fbranost. 

(TahetimHtmed,) 


POBIIGN  SCtBNOE. 

(fVoM  our  £^mM  CIorrMpotuZsat) 

ParU,  Mas  ^  ^^9. 
We  have  oonduded  our  remarks  upon  the  Paris  ExhiMtion 
of  Phot(wraphB ;  but  in  the  oourse  of  our  weekly  notices  we 
shall  doubtless  have  oooanon  to  refer         to  many  of  its 
mimv  details^ 

.  It  will  be  seen  from  our  preceding  letten  on  this  sal^iect, 
tliat  the  eminent  photogiapbers  of  uie  day  whose  warks  are 

»hilHted  here*  may  be  clased  in  di£Fereut  cat^cHdes  accrad- 
ing  to  their  peculiar  style  of  art.  Thus,  for  Mttdieapw  we 
have  A^sras.  Fenton,  Braun,  Morgan,  Mai^^tin  (who 
has  exhiHted  the  most  beautifdl  study  of  an  elm  tree  we  ever 
remonlw  to  have  seen).  Maxwell  Giviale,  D'Aguado, 
kc.  Oeographical  prooji,  views  of  oitieB,  &c.,  form  the  balk 
of  the  odlectiona  eshibitad  by  Messrs.  Graham,  Stahl,  De 
Campigneulles, '  &o.,  whilst  tiie  monumental  style  has  been 
adopted  MM.  Bisaon,  Baldus, ,  Dr.  Lorent,  Naya,  and 
others.  Some  photographers  appear  to  devote  their  art 
entirely  to  the  reproduction  of  jtictures  or  engravings;  such 
are  Auasrs.  Bingham,  Caldesi,  and  Montecchi,  ^erlants, 
and  Biloideaux ;  whilst  portraiture  is  r^iresented  by  MM. 
Kadar,  Wamod,  liegnj^  Pesme  and  Yarm,  and  Salomon. 

MM,  Nachet,  Bfotsch,  and  Bernard  have  adopted  nacro- 
scopic  photography — ^that  is,  the  production  of  magnified 
pnx)&  ct  minute  natoral  objects— «s  their  s^le.  Meaara. 
Ponnoey,  De  Beauregard^  Salman,  and  Gainier,  and  a  few 
otlbsn  are  devoted  to  what  we  ma^  tenn  experimmtal  pAofo- 
grt^^j  andnndarlidsdenaninationwemayclaBstheworkB 
of  tiioBe  artists  who  endesrour  to  apply  photography  to  tiie 
usefdl  arte.  M.  Dnfiresne,  for  instance,  has  been  very  suc- 
ceasfal  In  this  way.  He  has  exhibited  a  large  steel  shield^ 
mort  admirably  engrared  bf  heliographio  means ;  Madame 
Laffim^s  acreow,  wpAm.  d  m  our  hut  letter,  are  anotiier 
instance. 

In  original  subjects,  or  what  we  term  photograpMe  de 
genre^  i&.  Robinson  stands  decidedly  foremost.  We  feel 
the  want  here  of  Mr.  Rejlander's  proo&.  He  has  not 
exhilidted.  M.  Alopfae,  of  Fam,  has  replaced  him,  at  least 
in  one  of  his  proob  wMch  he  calls  "  La  Gloire  et  le  Pot-au- 
fea."  It  represoitB  a  young  painter  ih  his  studio.  He  is 
seftted,  with  a  oky  pipe  in  his  mouth,  before  his  canvas,  from 
which  he  has  tamed  for  an  inatant  to  oheerve  the  progress 
of  his  dinner,  cooking  on  the  stove  beside  him.  In  one 
hand  he  holds  his  pallet  and  bruahes,  whilst  the  other  is  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  lid  of  a  saucepan  in  which  the  soup  is 
ocnhng.  /niispnxtf  is  taken  frvm  natnre.- 


Ibfi  Societe  Fran^aite  de  Phob^grapMe  hasjust  published 
its  report,  read  at  the  laat  meeting  oy  M.  Ferier,  on  the 
Due  de  Luynee'  prize.  We  have  ah?eady  informed  our 
reados  the  final  result  of  this  report,  which  awards  a 
certain  portion  of  the  prize  to  MM.  Poitevin,  Fouucct', 
Gamier  aod  Salmon,  and  Davanne  and  Giiturd.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  to  teke  an  historical  glance  at  the 
processes  presented  to  we  -Society,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
the  desired  end,  i.e.,  the  production  of  unalterable  positives. 

In  Septanber,  1856,  M.  Jobard,  of  Dijon,  presented  a 
paper  on  a  new  mumer  of  rendering  proo&  indestructible, 
but  his  nooesB  in  which  frflsbfyprenaed  hyposulphite,  the 
use  of  suts  ol  fcM,  of  bnmiide  of  iodine  (to  produce  lights), 
sdutionsofiodideaud  bromide  (^potaanm,arereooinmended, 
is  not  essentially  new. 

In  December,  1856,  MM.  BousBeaa  and  "SSnoBacm  rectua- 
mended  the  uae  of  bichromate  of  amnmua  nuzed  with  gum 
and  Bugu ;  after  e^^osure,  the  {voof  is  treated  with  gallic 
acid  or  ^yrogallic  aad,  and  ia  th^  submitted  to  the  action 
of  certain  metaJlio  salts,  according  to  the  colour  or  tone 
which  it  is  desired  to  produce.  But  this  process,  which  con- 
ffists  of  twelve  or  tiiirteen  oompUcated  opeR^vms,  is  very 
unoertain  in  its  results,  aad  appears  to  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  authors. 

In  Octobo-,  1 856,  M.  Chambard  prof)0sed  a  sort  of  gelatine 
nmiah  to  cover  the  pontives ;  but  this  bcdiu:  a  puraly  me- 
ohanioal  means  of  presemtion,  oonld  not  be  admitted  to 
compete  for  the  prize. 

In  November,  1856,  the  Society  received  aoommxinication 
from  M.  Homolatach,  of  Vienna ;  the  process  he  proposed 
was  founded  on  one  already  made  known  in  1851,  by  M. 
Bayard,  ^pie  proofs  fcumed  on  a  layer  of  chljOride  of  surer, 
are  afierwavds  treated  hy  gsllio  souL  It  a^iean  that  M. 
H<aiK)lat8ch^  process  does  not  fblfil  the  required  oonditdons. 

TheflfUhocni^tcv'isSib.John Walsh, ofLondon;  "the 
ap[dicati(n  <tf  his  {noeess,"  says  the  report,  "is  Hmited  to 
positivflson  glass,  and  <^m  nothing  new." 

In  1857,  M.  ^nqnartEvrard,  ^Lille,pvpoeedasortof 
varnish  ooosisting  tn  gda^e  and  tannic  acid.  But  this, 
like  the  process  pr^toaed  by  M.  Chambard,  is  purely  me- 
chanical, and  it  is  required  that  theccHnpetitarssluMildreaort 
to  chemical  means  also. 

la  March,  1857,  M.  Jean  Scha^ffer,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine^  deacribea  the  use  of  Fordes  and  Gelia*  salt  of  gold, 
sti£kning  by  gelatine,  and  the  applioUion  of  Schoeute^ 
varnish ;  but  m  tbia  was  known  and  pnotised  bedKm  by 

fi^ Violin,  w^^ramee  next,  proposaa  that  the  proofa  shaQ 
be  produced  on  a  layer  of  salted  collodion,  previously  trans- 
ferred to  paper ;  but  this  procees,  which,  is  not  ^together 
new,  did  not  appear  to  produce  the  required  permanence  of 
positive  proofe. 

lo  Jmjj  1858,  M.  6aiun6  comes  forward  with  a  com- 
pleielynewqpeniitdfm.  Asolatiaiof  gutta-paehainbenHnn 
is  made.  The  clear  portion  of  the  Uquid  is  poured  off— a 
fine  granular  rendoe  is  left.  TtSa  is  mdted  and  the  new 
paper  plunged  into  it.  This  ^separation  of  the  pure  paper 
Bives  it  a  certain  impenneability,  which  aeons  to  prevoit  the 
decomposition  of  tlut  organic  matter,  and  thus  it  may  prove 
very  uaefol ;  but  the  procesa  does  not  appear  to  the  com- 
mieBi<Hi  to  have  any  (daims  on  the  prize. 

Such  are  the  rejected  candidates.  The  rest  of  the  report 
is  dedicated  to  uie  discussion  of  the  process  imagined  by 
MM.  Testud  de  Beauregard,  Foitevin,  Pounoey,  aiul  Gamier 
and  Salmon;  these  four  candidates  for  the  prize  having 
preeented  to  the  Society  specimens  of  a  new  and  important 
process. 

The  commisraon  first  proceeded  to  examine  the  experi- 
mente  made  by  M.  Beauregard  in  1855.  The  process  proved 
very  long,  and  the  resolt  very  unsatisfactory,  idthou^  M. 
de  Beauregard  himaelf  was  present  te  supoiiit^d'  the 
manipulationa-.  MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon's  process  was 
next  tried:  30  parte  of  vhUie  ssgar  m  dissolved  in 
80  of  mtnrt  to  ihiB  «»  ^^.;f^^f^p^g^^^. 
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moDia,  braued  in  ft  mortftr,  and  10  o£  albumen.  The  whole, 
wall  mixed,  is  paiaed  throagh  a  pece  of  linen,  and  applied 
upon  tlie-paper  by  meaoB  of  abrmh.  The  sheet  is  dned  by 
toe  fire  and  pat  into  the  camera.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  eipoeure  the  whole  proof  is  covered  with  ivory-Wack, 
and  after  having  been  warmed  a  little  at  the  fire,  it  is 

finccd  cttrefhlly  in  water,  the  imftge  downwards.  "In 
ooncy's  method,*'  says  the  report, the  maatpalations  are 
rather  more  simple." 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  the  claims  of 
M.  Foitevin  as  having  been  the  first  Qn  1855)  to  give  the 
idea  of  ^e  carbon  prooeas,  andtothemerilBof  ontainphoto- 
gtaphio  rcaesffchee  MM.  Davanne  and  Ginid.  The  prize 
of  8«000  flrancs,  as  we  stated  some  weeks  ago,  has  been 
divided  between  Mesns.  Fmtevin,  Pomiccy,  Gander  and 
Sslmm,  and  Davanne  and  Girard.  Hie  otanpetitimL  far  the 
ronainder  the  Due  db  Lnynes*  priie  is  qwn  fix  three  yean 
more. 

M.  Chambard,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned  above,  has 
lately  addressed  a  short  note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
here,  in  which  he  radeavours  to  prove  that  me  effects  ob- 
served in  M.  Ni&pce  de  St.  Yicb^'s  tubes  are  to  be  attributed 
not  to  light  or  to  heat,  but  to  electrici^.  Our  readers  will 
already  have  aeen  in  the  "  Fhotoqraphic  News  "  a  paper 
by  two  ^ung  French  chemists,  MM.  Bouilhon  and  Saava^ 
who  attaribute  these  effects  to  a  peculiar  volatile  body  which 
is  ^med  when  certain  salts  or  acids  act  upon  organic  sal>; 
stances,  but  of  which  nothing  is  known.  Buon  Paul 
Thenard  attributes  iJieee  effects  to  the  active  condition  of 
o^gen  known  as  ozone.  As  early  as  1856,  Dr.  Fhipson 
proved  that  mai^  orsanie  aabstanees,  when  oranbining  mtli 
<Kiygen,  touw&wia  the  latter  into  oaone ;  and  he  statid  «x> 
preauy  that  lij^t  appeared  to  fiunUtate  the  production  of 
ozone  in  these  cironmstanoes. 

On  the  32nd  March  last,  a  most  violent  earthquake 
shook  to  their  very  fonndations  the  chain  of  the  Andes  near 
Chimborazo.  The  ^ock  lasted  five  whole  minutes,  and  its 
effects  were  felt  simultaneously  in  a  ^reat  number  of  towns. 
At  Quito,  all  the  churches,  monasteries,  palaces,  &c.  &c,  are 
one  mass  of  ruins.  The  loss  is  immense,  and  the  number  of 
victims  more  than  2,000 1  M.  Boussingault,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  sad  news,  received  it  from  an  eye-witness,  who,  on 
rashing  out  of  a  small  chapel  situated  on  an  eminence,  saw 
an  immense  cloud  of  dust  rise  into  the  air.  It  was  the  town 
of  Quito  which  was  bebg  shaken  to  ruins  I  Tfiis  fine 
capital,  of  70,000  inhabitants,  was  almost  entirely  built  of 
stone,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  active  vdcano 
Fiaohincha,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  <]£  safety  valve, 
and  as  rendering  earthquakes  less  livnudable— although  thdr 
phraoneDa  have  alwwa  beeai  veay  frequent  there.  In  the 
mote  podont  towns  of  Fonpaya  and  Guyaquill,  however,  all 
the  edifices  are  of  wood. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  ordered  a  statue  to  be 
rained  at  Versailles  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt. 

We  extract  tiie  following  curious  experiment  from  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet  latdy  paUished  by  Professor  Nickl^  of 
Nancy,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  last  meeting  of 
German  naturalists  at  Carkruhc.  It  is  well  known  that 
iron  which  is  obtained  in  an  extrranely  fine  powder  by  re- 
ducing oxide  of  iron  1^  hydrogen  gas  at  a  high  temperature, 
has  so  great  an  affinity  ibr  oxyg^  that,  if  prc^>erly  pre- 
pared, it  takes  fire  spontaueously  in  the  air  and  bums  witii 
a  vivid  light.  A  nuuiufact<iry  has  lately  heea  cstali^iBh^d  in 
the  Tyrol  to  obtain  iron  powder— principally  for  medicinal 
purpoeee — by  mechanical  means,  by  the  aid  of  voy  fine 
files.  This  iron  will  not  take  fire  by  exposure  to  air,  but 
it  is,  neverthelefls,  very  combustible,  as  M.  Magnus  has  lately 
shown.  If  a  lighted  match  be  appoaciied  to  it,  it  will  not 
take  fire ;  but  if  the  metallic  povow  be  nrevionsly  attached 
to  the  pues  oS  a  magnet,  and  then  lighted,  it  will  bom 
vividly. 

To  make  tlus  experiment,  a  OHnmon  niagnet  is  plunged 
into  the  iron  powder ;  a  certain  quantity  ranaius  suspended 


from  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  a  light  is  then  applied,  when 
Uie  iron  takes  fire  easily,  and  all  bums  away. 

M.  Nicklos  asBores  us  that  this  peculiar  property  araesn 
more  or  les  limited  to  iron  prepared  in  the  Tyrol.  He  has 
tried  ^e  experiment  with  other  spedea  of  iron -powder  with 
only  partdal  success.  The  above  eqwrinient  caused  rnnoh 
amaatMm  at  the  Carlsnihe  meetiDg. 


BUCEEKITH  PhOTOGSAPHIC  SoCIETT. 

Thb  seventeenth  ordinary  maeHag  of  this  Bociefy  washdd  on 
May  16th,  at  the  Golf  aub  Hous^  the  Preddeni  J.  CHariiiar, 
£aq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  ohm. 

The  usual  btti^iusa  having  been  trsnsaoted,  Messrs.  Chatteris, 
C.  Busk,  and  Dr.  Kidd,  were  duty  elected  members  ot  the 
Society.  The  President  Oien  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  od 
"  The  uiplicataon  of  Fhotography  to  IimstiAtions  in  iWestrial 
Di^gnensm  and  Meteondogy,  as  practised  at  the  Boyal  Ob- 
serratory,  Greenwioh," — a  oontanuMion  of  that  read  before  the 
Society  on  the  21st  March  last.  Having  described  and  ex- 
hibited diagrams  of  the  apparatus  by  which  a  ray  of  light  from 
a  small  hunp  is  ooucentrsted  upon  the  senative  pi^*  iwdosed 
in  a  glass  cylinder,  kept  revomng  at  an  uniform  rste  hgr  » 
ohnmometer,  by  means  of  a  mirra*  fixed  upm  the  magiwi 
(which  has  free  horizontal  motion)  by  a  stimip ;  the  nature  of 
the  curves  re^stered  by  the  deflection  of  the  magnet,  and  the 
mode  of  calculating  their  value  from  a  base  line,  was  described. 
— the  lecturer  adverting  to  the  so-called  ".m^netic  storms," 
and  showing  that  they  were  synchronous  at  the  various  parts  of 
the  globe  where  such  ohsnvmons  are  reocffded.  He  un  d*- 
■cribed  the — 

CHXUICA.L  PBOCBSSBS  BHPLOTED  IK'  THB  PHOTOOBAPHIC 
OPEUTIOHS  FOB  THB  SBLF-KSaiBTBlTtON  OF  THE  VUtlA- 
TIONS  IN  POSITION  OF  MAOHZTICAX,  AKS  OF  THB  TABIA- 
TIONS  OF  BBADIKOS  IN  UBTBOBOLOOICIL  IKSTSnfMNTB. 

First  Operation :  PreUmUiary  Tteparatio»  tff  tie  P«Mr. — 
The  chemical  solutions  used  in  tiiis  process  are  the  foUowmg ; — 

(1)  16  gruns  of  iodide  of  potasBhtm  are  dissolved  in  ooa 

.  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

(2)  24  grains  of  bromide  of  potairium  are  dissobad  is  aa 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

(8)  When  the  crrstals  are  dissolveiU  the  two  solutions  are 
mixed  togi^uer,  forming  the  iodising  sdoUon.  Tbe 
mixture  will  keen  anv  kngth  of  tinw.  Lnawdiatal^ 
befine  use  it  b  filtered  through  flttering  pqier. 

A  quantity  of  paper  suffident  for  the  consumption  of  seme 
little  time,  is  treated  in  the  following  manner,  sheet  alter  sheet : 

The  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  upon  a  board,  covered  with  oO- 
oloth  somewhat  smaller  on  all  sides  than  the  paper,  a  condition 
necessary  for  preventing  the  iodising  solution  from  running 
under  the  edges  of  the  p^ier. 

The  paper  is  ususUy  pinned  on  the  left  nde  of  the  board.  A 
suffldent  quantity  (aixmt  60  minims  Ibr  a  sheet  of  pi^  16 
indies  long,  and  9^  inches  broad)  of  the  iodised  stdn&n  is  »- 
plied  by  pouring  it  upon  the  pwer  in  front  (tfaglass  rod,whidi 
u  then  moved  to  and  fro,  till  the  whole  sorboe  is  nnilbnn^ 
wetted  by  the  solution. 

The  p«>er  thus  prepared  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  hrarixantal 
position  ior  a  few  minutes,  and  is  then  hung  up  tt>  dry  in  the 
ur ;  when  dry,  it  is  placed  in  a  drawer  tin  used. 

Second  Operation :  Sendering  ti»  Pt^pereeiMHoe  to  iJte  Action 
of  lAgU. — A  solution  of  nitrate  of  aUver  is  prepred  by  dis- 
solving 60  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  (rf  rilver  m  an  ounoe  of 
distill^  water,  adding  in  hot  weather  a  few  drops  of  aoetia 
acid. 

Then  the  following  (^>eration  is  performed  in  a  room  ilhi- 
miuated  by  yellow  light. 

The  paper  is  prepared,  as  before,  upon  a  board  somewhat 
smaller  than  itself,  and  (by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  as  beftm)  its 
surface  is  wetted  with  50  minims  of  tiie  adutbm. 

It  is  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in  a  hivisontal  portion, 
and  if  any  part  of  the  paper  still  shines  from  the  presmoe  of  a 
part  of  the  solution  unobsorbed  into  its  tntiire,  the  simerflaoui 
fluid  is  taken  off  by  the  application  o^  ^'l^^^i'^l^ 
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The  piper,  sMU  dam^  ii  inraudiateljr  plaoed  upon  the  interior 
p[luB  oyUnder  and  u  covered  by  the  exterior  gun  oylinder,  and 
u  mounted  upon  the  revolving  wpftnituB  to  receive  the  tUt  of 
Udbi  formed  by  the  mirror,  wnidi  ia  carried  by  tbo  m&gnet. 

^hird  Operation  :  Dwelimment  of  the  Fhologra^hie  Trace. — 
"When  the  paper  is  removea  from  the  cylinder,  it  is  plaoed  upon 
a  board,  and  a  saturated  ndation  ot  gallic  ac^,  to  which  a  few 
drcqii  of  i49etie<iiitrato  of  rilw  are  added  hot  weather  Uub 
lolntion  is  used  at  the  temperature  of  the  tSx.  in  oold  weather 
it  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  70"  or  80^,  b  spread  over 
the  paper  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  and  this  notion  is  continued 
until  tne  trace  ia  ftdly  developed. 

When  the  trace  is  well  developed,  the  paper  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  repeatedly  washed  with  several  Huooessive 
suppliea  of  water;  a  brush  bemg  passed  lightly  over  both  aides 
of  ^e  p^ter  to  remove  any  crystalline  deposit. 

Pourth  Operation:  Fixing  ih»  Photographic  IVactf.— The 
pholoKiaph  19  placed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
made  by  dissolving  four  or  five  onnoei  of  uio  hyposulphite  in  a 
pint  of  water;  it  is  plunged  oomj^tely  in  the  liquid,  and 
allowed  to  remain  from  one  to  four  hours,  until  the  yellow  tint 
of  the  iodide  is  removed.  After  this  the  sheet  is  washed  re- 
peatedly with  water,  and  afterwards  placed  within  the  folds  of 
Unen  doQis  till  nearly  dry.  Finally  it  is  placed  between  sheets 
of  Uottiog  p^r  and  a  heated  iron  is  passed  over  it. 

CHnncAL  pxxpASiTioirs  iiro  TBUTrarr  ot  tbb  photo* 

GUraiO  UFXBS  TOB  H»3ATtTX8. 

Tht  (^emiod  solution  required  kx  this  pnipose  is  as  fdlowi  :— 

Two  gruns  of  chloride  of  ammontom  are  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution  >  is  placed  in  a  fiat 
porcelain  dish,  and  sheets  of  paper,  one  by  one,  are  plunged 
within  it,  care  being  taken  that  no  air  bubbles  remain  betweeu 
the  paper  and  the  solution ;  this  may  be  prevented  by  slight 
rnssure  over  the  sheet  means  of  a  bent  glass  rod.  when  a 
few  sheets  are  thus  immwted,  tbev  are  turned  over  in  a  mass, 
and  are  taken  out  one  by  one  and  bui^;  up  to  dry. 

An  equally  good  result  is  obtuned  by  spreading  over  one  side, 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  as  in  the  preparation  before  described, 
a  solution  of  ohloride  of  ammonia  made  by  dissolving  five 
grains  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Second  Operation:  Snderimff  the  Paper  etiuitive  to  the 
Actio*  of  XtjrAf.— The  sdutitm  required  for  this  purpose  is  as 
followg :— To  a  filtered  solution  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  nlvor 
(made  by  dissolving  SO  grains  of  nitrate  of  rilver  in  one  ouuoe 
of  dirtilMd  water),  some  i^rang  solution  of  ammonia  is  added ; 
the  whoie  beotmies  at  first  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  when  a 
luffident  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  solution  becomes 
perfectiy  clear ;  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  then  added 
till  the  solution  is  a  Uttie  dull ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  following  operation  is  performed  in  a  room  fflnminated 
by  yellow  light:— 

By  means  of  a  rod  tiiis  solution  is  iforead  over  the 
paper,idiilstinnnea  on  aboard;  the  p^r  is  dned  before  a  fire, 
and  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  be  used  for  producing  a  negative. 

Third  Operation :  Fotmation  of  the  Photographic  liegatioe. 
— A  sheet  of  the  paper  ao  prepared  is  placed  upon  a  bed  made 
of  flannel  and  blottmg  pi^r,  resting  on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass 
with  its  prepared  side  upwards.  The  ori^nal  photograph  is 
then  idaoed  on  the  paper  with  ita  own  fitoe  downwards,  and  as 
it  is  neoossary  for  obtaining  a  correct  copy  of  the  origiiul,  that 
it  should  be  in  close  contact  with  the  prq»red  surfoce ;  a  second 
alwet  of  piste  ghus  is  placed  over  it,  and  the  two  are  pressed 
together  by  clmips  and  screws,  or  the  photograph  and  sheet,  of 
paper  are  plaoed  in  an  uding  printing  press,  and  pressed 
together  by  its  arrangements.  The  whole  is  then  exposed  to 
the  light  (the  original  to  be  copied  behig  above  the  paper  on 
which  the  copy  is  to  be  mode).  The  time  required  to  produce 
a  n^ative  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  thitxness  of 
the  paper  on  which  the  orinnal  is  made^  and  on  the  actinic 
qnautiy  of  thelic^i;  a  peiioaof  five  minutes  in  abri^t  sun- 
anin^  or  an  hour  in  a  neur  (biylight,  is  generally  sufficient. 

Pmirth  Operation:  Fixing  the  PMographic  Negative. — 
When  an  impresrion  has  been  thus  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that 
undecomposed  salt«  of  silver  remiunlng  in  the  paper  be 
removed. 

For  this  pnrpose^  the  negative  Is  at  once  plunged  in  water 


and  kept  moving,  a  btmah  heiiig  passed  ovn-  both  sidea.  It  it 
then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hypoaolphite  of  soda  (made  fay 
dissolving  two  or  three  onnoea  (tf  the  hypoaulphUe  in  a  pint  of 
water),  and  is  left  through  a  period  varying  (torn  half  an  hour 
to  severnl  hours. 

It  is  then  removed  and  woshod  in  plain  water  several  times, 
and  running  water  is  allowed  to  paas  over  it  for  24  luurs.  The 
sheets  are  then  plaoed  within  the  folds  of  drying  dotiu^  till 
nearly  dry,  and  finally  ironed  between  sheets  of  bl(Sthig  peper. 

The  prooess  of  obtaining  oimea  of  the  niginals  frem  the 
natives,  is  in  every  respeot  the  same  as  that  of  obtauing  a 
n^ative  from  the  onglnar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Heiscb  remarked  that 
the  proportion  of  bromide  to  iodide  of  potassium  used  in  senn- 
tising  the  paper,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  8  atoms  of  branide  to 
1  of  iodide. 

A  vote  vi  thanks  was  then  unanimously  tendered  to  Mr, 
GUahier  for  his  able  and  interesting  piqpw ;  and  Messrs.  Kent^ 
Crosslaad,  Kieeer,  and  Skaifo,  having  been  prmosBd  w  candi- 
dates for  ftiture  dection,  the  meeting  acUoumea. 

The  following  repoct  of  the  ooonoil  hu  been  dronhied 
among  the  memben  :— 

8ECOSD  aukual  bepokt  ov  the  oouiTcn. 
TuE  lapse  of  Another  year  brings  round  the  second  uinivanary  of 
the  Itlackheath  FhotoerftpMc  Society,  and  the  Council  have  the 
pleasure  of  presentinj^  their  second  annual  report. 

The  Council  heartily  congratulate  the  Society  nptm  its  jsesent 
prooperous  conation. 

I>uring  the  past  year  the  Sode^'s  numbers  have  bean  recruited 
by  the  Introdaction  of  many  of  the  fti*lflWiHf^  realdKits  in  the 
neighbourhood,  several  practical  photogr^hcn— and  all  .zealous  to 
promote  the  art  of  photography. 

The  treasurer'a  aoconnt  b  annexed,  exUUUng  a  balance  ol 
£49  lis.  3d.  in  favour  a  the  Sodety. 

Tbe  «0tr«,  which  was  held  at  the  Uansion  House,  by  the  kind 
permissloa  of  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Lord  Uayor,  on  tViday,  the  I5th 
ApiiL  was  eminently  ancoessful ;  and  tbe  works  of  Messrs.  Glolshv, 
Heisdi,  Helhuiah,  KnSL  Ledger,  Smith,  Speneer,  Wire,  and  Wood, 
were  sncli  as  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Sodefy  from  which  they 
enumatad.  The  fonowing  gentlemen  contributed  also  materially  as 
exhibitors  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  Tii.~HeBsrs.  Bedford,' 
Bell,  Bamung,  fiurSeld  and  Rouch,  Claadet,  Cumming,  Delamotte, 
Fenton,  FH£,  Home  and  Ihwuthwaito,  Jones,  Knigfa^Lodd, 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Mnrray  and  Heath,  Halone, 
Xegretti  and  Zambra,  OtterwUf,  Paul  Pr^sch,  Powell  and  LeUnd, 
Piluscher,  Rayne,  Reeve,  Boding,  Ross,  Salmon,  Shadbolt,  Smith 
and  Beck,  Thureton,  Thompson,  Turner,  White,  Williams,  E.  Q. 
Wood,  and  HeibertWatUns;  to  each  of  these  gentlemen  the  Conndl 
beg  te  render  their  warm  acknowledgments. 

Through  the  coutlnaed  khidness  of  the  Golf  Club,  the  meetings 
of  the  Sode^  have  taken  place  durhig  the  past  session  at  the  Golf 
Club  House ;  the  Council  therefore  offer  thdr  beat  thanks  to  the, 
officers  of  tlw  club  for  affording  them  a  loau  tlaadL 

The  foUowiog  brid  list  of  papm,  read  daring  the  sesuon,  will 
show  the  energy  and  intellect  which  have  been  exercised  on  behalf 
of  Uie  Sodetyoy  some  of  its  leading  members ;  and  it  Is  pleodog 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  journals  specially  devoted  to  photography, 
and  some  of  the  local  neirapapere,  have  given  a  preference  to  many 
of  the  Society's  papers  ia  thdr  pubUcatioAS,  and  by  making  them 
the  subject  of  favourable  criticism  have  demonatratd  thdr  original 
and  instructive  character.  The  CooncU  have  to  acknowledm,  with 
many  thanlcs,  the  great,  nay,  the  special  courtesy  shown  them  by 
the  press  generdly,  and  particularly  by  the  editors  of  the  locd  press, 
who  have  not  onfrequently,  during  an  unusual  pressure  of  buBiness, 
riven  insertions  to,  and  notice  of,  Uie  traosoctions  of  the  Society. 

The  fdlowing  is  a  list  of  papers  read  during  the  session  :— 
"On  the  Sinraltaneoiii  Tbatofn^j  of  varions  Cokmrad  Ot^ecti."  Bj  Hr 

"  A  Week  wHh  the  Camera  smonr  the  HDb  of  Kent"  RyKr.'mn. 
"OnNandoal  Pbotofraphr."  By  Ur.  Bkalh,  ibowlng  Us  "lartonUiieoni 

method"  of  taklnjphfrtographa.     .,  ^     „     „  ^  ^  ... 

"  On  two  wmi«  poInUiii  Fhotographjr."  From  Hmt  Paul  Pretch,  road  byUw 

praaldnit;  and,  ftvm  the  aame  ■oarce.  a  paper  oaPretdi'e  *'  PbotogalvanD- 

"O^^^wdj^easaaabitanceforinoanUngPhotogTqihi.**  BjrHr.Bdsoh. 
"  On  thoDry  Coltodbm  Procew."  Djr  Mr.  HeiKh.  ^  .  „ 

"OntheApplleadon  of  Photograpliy  lo  laVMtlwttais  la  THmstrid  Mag- 
netism and  Heteorologjr,      pracUaad  at  the  Boyd  Obttmtaij,  Onaa. 

wIdL"  By  Mr.  OlMhler. 

The  Council  regret  that  so  few  strictly  scientific  researdiea  have 
tUs  year  to  be  reported,  as  from  these  odIv,  caq  fundamental 
improvement  be  expected.  H.  Ni^pce  de  St.  victor  continues  his 
exper^ots  upon  the  so-called  storing  up  of  light  Without  abso* 
lately  ignoring  his  facta,  a  careful  examination  of  his  experiments, 
as  reported  by  hlmsdf,  convinces  the  Council  that  they  by  no  means 
justify  the  tiieoiy  he  baa  raised  on  g^f^g^^a^y^^^g^fe 
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■monitooaitalnltebotdad  Hgkt  «mdM  their  ndndng  acttoo 
tferou^  pormu  ■nbrtiieM,  nuh  «•  paper,  utd  ham  no  aotian 
throvgfa  0uua  or  othsr  non-poroiu  wlxUnoat,  howOTer  tmnipawit, 
while  the  radDcinff  action  of  light  puaea  moct  easily  throB«h  tnai«- 
parent  bodies,  quite  independently  of  their  porrai^, — oooplod  with 
the  admission  of  H.  Mikpce,  that  heat,  vaponr  of  water,  and  any- 
thing which  faronra  the  pasMwe  of  vaponn  through  each  sabitaneeB 
as  paper,  materiaUjr  asnst  if  indeed  they  l>e  not  essential  to,  the 
ntli^oaed  new  action — reoaer  U  more  thui  doabtfal  if  light  bare 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  b  also  irorthy  ot  remark,  that 
aaa*  or  thoee  acouatonied  to  sdantiflc  inrasUgation,  who  have 
attempted  to  repeat  hia  experiment,  taking  the  moot  moderate 
eantioos  against  self-deoeption,  have  ever  mcoeeded;  while  Ur. 
Crookea  has  shown  that  at  least  one  of  hia  experiments  Is  qnite  as 
ancceaafol  with  gnbstances  that  have  been  kq>t  rigorooaly  in  the 
dark.  On  the  whale,  the  Coancil  see  no  more  reason  for  ascribing 
Uie  effect  produced  by  H.  Ni^poe  to  light,  than  Uiey  do  for  attii- 
botlng  anastatic  printing  to  the  same  agency,  because  the  nitric  add 
enpl^ed  in  that  prooeaa  penetrates  the  white  parts  oi  the  pi^, 
ana  amudcs  the  linc  plate  beneath  them,  while  it  does  not  attack 
thoee  parts  wliicb  are  oorered  %y  the  ink.  Ib  another  direction, 
however,  H.  Ni^poe'a  experiments  seem  to  have  led  to  more  satis- 
factory results.  He  has  added  to  the  number  of  substances  which 
receive  an  impression  from  light  capable  of  sftar-developmeut,  and 
the  Uranium  Printing  Process,  founded  on  these  experimanta,  pro- 
mises to  become  of  some  importance.  M.  Chevreal,  In  an  apinndix 
to  H.  Nice's  last  paper,  points  out  the  necessity  of  dlatlnguiabing 
between  such  substances  as  are  acted  on  by  light  alone,  and  those 
which  are  only  affected  when  oxygen  fs  preeent ;  and  gives  a  list  ot 
those  substances  on  which  light  acta  "  in  vacuo,"  of  those  oa  wUch 
It  only  acta  in  the  presence  of  air,  or  of  oxygen,  or  of  those  bodies  in 
conjunction  with  moisture. 

The  Council  must  also  bring  imder  the  notice  of  the  Sodety,  Mr. 
Pouncey'fl  carbon  printins  ;procaBs ;  for  though  th^  can  oy  no 
means  agree  with  bun  in  bu  assertion  that  his  prints  are  quite  eqnal 
to  silver  ones,  the  immense  strides  he  has  made,  in  a  comparatively 
riiort  time,  rfflider  his  process  one  of  great  promise.  At  the  same 
time,  the  UouncU  cannot  but  remark,  that  tne  conclusion  that  the 
prints  must  ,be  as  permanent  as  those  made  with  printers*  ink, 
Decauss  in  both  carbon  is  the  colouring  matter  employed,  has  been 
mudi  too  hastily  arrived  ^  as  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  doe 
and  bichromate  of  potash  employed  as  a  vehicle,  is  as  nnalteraUe  as 
the  oil,  rerin,  4o.,  which  enter  Into  the  oomposltion  of  printers' 
Ink. 

The  discovery  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Toting,  that  the  invisible  image  on  a 
coUodio-albumen  plate  can  lie  devwmedi  vfter  the  removal  of  the 
Udldaof  rilver,  bv  bypoaolpbate  of  aoaa  or  <nraDide  of  potassium,  is 
too  Important  to  be  passed  over  witiiout  notioe,  diowing,  as  it  does, 
that  toe  chailgfl  produced  In  the  Iodide  of  silver  by  lieht  is  even 
greater  than  has  hitherto  been  thought.  At  present  it  does  not 
^ipear  that  he  has  produced  any  hat  transparent  poritives,  printed 
from  negatives  bv  saperpontlon)  so  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
comparatively  feeole  Ught  the  oamem  ts  capable  of  prodnebig  the 
tame  effect. 

The  Coonctl  would  take  the  opportunity  of  reminding  members, 
of  the  forms  for  the  r^tistration  of  otiservations  with  which  they 
wera  last  year  fkunlslwd,  none  which  appear,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  hive  been  iffled  up.  They  would  press  tipon  members 
the  necesdty  for  a  little  exertion  on  this  point,  as  it  Is  only  by  a 
comparison  of  a  camber  of  observations,  made  in  different  places 
and  under  various  circamstancea,  that  any  good  results  can  be  hoped 
for.  With  a  view  to  facQiUte  these  observations,  Ur.  Heisch  has 
iwepared  shorter  forms,  onbodylng  only  the  most  important  points, 
and  those  which  can  most  ea^y  be  attended  to  In  the  Md. 

The  new  forms  of  lenses  are  still  exciting  much  diBcnssion.  The 
members  have  had  some  opportunity  of  Judging  of  the  results 
obtahied  with  them  at  the  late  exhibition  at  Snfitlk  Street  The 
pictures  by  Ur.  Bedford  were  mostiy  taken  with  a  Qmbb  tens,  those 
by  the  late  Mr.  ilowlett,  with  a  Roes  PetxvaL 

The  Society,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  have  to  regret 
the  loss  of  several  memoa's,  from  various  canms,  cbdefly  throng 
removal  from  the  neighbourhood,  among  whom  should  be  spedaUy 
noticed  the  name  of  G.  Busk,  Etq^F.tLS.  The  Council  record  the 
secession  of  such  with  regreU  While  acknowledging  with  thank- 
fulneas  the  labours  of  thoee  members  who,  in  the  midst  of  important 
avocations,  h<ve  kindly  devoted  thdr  time  to  the  prodnctum  of 
pi4>ers  for  the  intellectual  gratification  of  the  Society,  the  Council 
tuive  to  urge  upon  other  members  the  necessity  of  contribating  some- 
what to  its  intellectual  maintenance,  recording  their  opinion  that  a 
failure  in  this  particular  presses  somewhat  unfairly  upon  those 
gentlemen  who  nave  alreaay  exerted  themselves  bo  modi  id  that 
direction.  In  condusion,  the  Council  point  with  satisfaction  to  ttie 
position  the  Sodety  has  obtained  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
venture  to  add  that  such  comUnations  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  communi^  at  large,  fostering,  at  they  do, 
two  important  i^ndples,  via.,  the  extenrioo  a  scieaUi^  information 
Vid  odglnal  research,  and  the  brindng  tageth«r,  for-that  remit, 
tboM  wto  art  Mrooa  of  cultintlaff  tawwi^ge. 


Tex  Vamm  Fwooosathio  Bocmr. 

TnohiirinfttkMiait  the'lMt  meaUng  of  tbs ibm BooieCj 

liy  U.  SegnaoU^  the  Fnddnt. 
After  the  names  of  the  newly-eleated  membm  were  re^d— 
U.  Signcmt  ]^«Hiited  to  the  Sode^,  in  the  nime  of  M. 

Naohet,  in  appantot  tat  the  jvodndim  of  nun  microaw^ 

In  reply  to  an  obsemtion  made  by  a  member  conoeming  th« 
chemical  tocna,  M.  Signoret  itated,  that  M.  Nachet  had  not 
been  able  abatdately  to  elinuuate  it  in  these  instruments^  but 
that,  by  ft  tar  trildl^  ^fbe  opentor  oonld  ean^  detemuDe  it« 
place. 

MU.  Davanne  and  JoOet  read  a  note  on  a  prootta  for  obti^ 
ing  pure  slvery  vhltea  on  ooUodion  poeitdveB.   (See  p.  135.) 

M.  Paul  Foier  read,  in  the  name  of  the  oommisBion,  the 
fudknring  x^xst  on  the  oogipetititHi      the  prin  of  8,000 
ftftno^  oflbred  byM.U  Sue  d'AIhert  de  Li^iiee  ^— 
BipoxT  OF  TEI  (xnunuioir  oh  thm  PHiq  touhdxd  bt 

GsiriLEiiBir, — The  oranmisuon  oonatituted  by  you  on  the 
16th  July,  IMS,  tor  the  porpoee  of  examining  the  prooaaeea 
and  prooD  sent  to  compete  for  the  second  of  the  two  prixea 
bunded  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  has  terminated  its  labours. 
It  now  renden  you  an  aooount  of  them,  and  informs  you  of 
the  detauona  at  which  it  haa  arrived,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
founded  on  tbe  programme  read  at  your  meeting  of  the 
18th  July,  18S6. 

Before  laying  the  progren  and  detidls  of  onr  laboma  befora 
you,  and  aououacaag  the  names  of  the  mooeasflil  candidates, 
it  is  neceasaiy  to  pause  before  a  preliminary  oonrideration 
of  the  highest  importance;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to 
foresee — and  hence  it  would  be  imprudent  not  to  guard 
against — ^the  abuse  tiiat  some  will  not  foil  to  make  of  what 
we  might  have  the  want  of  tact  not  to  say,  as  they  possibly  will 
do  of  what  we  shall  have  the  frankness  to  avow.  Can  we  Ibr- 
get,  m  ihcft^  that  at  the  very  nunnent  when  we  ooo^aed 
oundTOi  in  c(Huidering  the  means  of  lasniiiw  to  our  inooft  liw 
character  of  permanenOT,  a  large  portion  of  uie  public,  hostik^ 
indifibrent,  or  badly  iiuormed,jpredioted  a  pnunpt  and  Um. 
destruction  of  our  piotures?  If,  then,  in  following  the  line 
tnoed  by  the  Dukeoe  Luynes — in  studying  the  conditions 
permanenc?  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  them — we  leave 
m  obscuri^  the  quesbons  of  possible  duration,  relatiTe  and 
probable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  do  we  not  create  a 
risk  of  misundHstandlng  by  some,  and  of  malidotts  dinaran- 
ment  by  othenP  Will  mx  the  oonolnnon  be  drawn,  ttut  flie 
seeking  of  a  method  of  assuring  the  pennanew^  of  tiiJsun 
prints  implies  the  oonfesaion,  th^t  those  now  in  existence  will 
inevitably  fade  away  P 

That  is  why,  gentlemen,  we  desire  to  balance  the  evil  we  are 
bound  to  admit  by  the  good  we  are  enabled  to  aSirm;  and, 
neither  mkldng  ourselves  greater  or  less  than  we  are,  nor  to 
exhibit  any  inward  weakness,  U(X  Aimi^  a  dishonourable 
weapon  to  the  aumiea  of  the  art  and  the  interests  defended  by 
our  Society. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  prognomu  which  actoates, 
explains,  and  determines  the  onnpetitaQQ,  ws  find  therein 
nothing  more  or  less  than  thin  :— 

The  establishment  of  the  &ot  of  the  aoddentil  attention  of 
a  oertfun  number  of  proofo. 

Admiaaon  in  theory,  under  oertain  oonditioBi^  ctf  the  posri- 
biUtv  of  alteration  in  all  proo&  whatever. 

The  great  atilify  of  researchea  tending  to  render  eveiy 
image,  3  not  unalterable,  at  least  as  indeuble  as  tiie  produsta 
of  printing,  engraving,  and  lithogn^hy  have  been  hithwto. 

But  the  confession  that  our  proofe,  when  properly  treated, 
must  necessarily  and  promptly  fode,  will  nowhere  be  found. 
Let  US  repeat  the  textual  expressions  of  this  progrunme,  aa 
given  by  our  President— a  hi^h  authori^  in  such  a  matter: — 

"  .  .  .  .  Before  all  things  we  should  be  assured  of  the 
indefinite  preservalaon  of  the  proofs.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
manv  proob  whidi  have  only  bem  in  existenoe  a  taw  years  an^ 
at  the  present  moment,  seripoaly  altered— aome,  even,  have 
complet^  disappeared.  .  .  .  Fhotogrwhers  have  wpmi. 
DopainaiftaeekuigfwtlieflMueBi^tl^n^^^^^^.  .  . 
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Fhoto^pttio  Bocneties  have  recorded  for  jrean  put  %  large 
number  of  fixing  prooeaaea,  irhieh  their  onfpnaban  hare  pi»- 
anted  as  aasnring  tlu  indeflnitd  prswmtioD  of  prooft.  .  .  , 
TlwrliaTe  been  able  to  verify  in^ortaat  improremeiiti.  .  . 
.  IWeia  room  to  hope  Bhc^y  for  greater  Btill.  .  .  .  But 
the  indefinite  preeerrauon  of  prooft  can  only  be  asoertdned  by 
the  eqterienoe  of  aereral  genentions.  ,  .  .  The  knowledge 
of  &e  ohemioal  and  ph^cal  propertiee  of  bodies  suggests 
oMeotions,  of  which  time  alone  can  prove  the  exaotnesB." 
(Here  follows  the  theory  <tf  tiie  evmtual  dteraUon^  phyaioal 
Hud  dimioal). 

"Ouboni^  of  all  nibatancea  that  chemistry  haa  broi^ht  to 
our  knowledge  tiie  moat  stable  and  unaltenMe.  It  is  there- 
fbre  eirident,  that  if  we  eould  snooeed  in  producing  the  blacks 
of  the  phot<^phio  dengn  oartxm,  we  should  have  the 
flame  guarantee  for  the  permanencsy  of  our  prooft  as  tar  the 
permanency  of  our  printed  bocdc^  mi  that  is  the  inost  we  can 
rather  hope  or  desire." 

Thiu,gentlemen,TouhaT6nnderBtoodit.  Numerous Instanoee 
of  Ibding,  or  total  ms^pearance,  have  been  pointed  out  with 
regret ;  we  acknowledge  too  the  recent  cwnidetton  ot  good  ytooU 
that  have  remained  perfi»etly  intaot ;  modest,  and  ftill  of  reserve, 
in  the  boe  of  suoh  recent  traditions,  we  admit  dtnibto,  we 
paM  in  review  poasible  accidents,  we  are  loyally  ficank  in  nuim- 
piying  th«n :  out  if  we  do  as  the  man  who  exa^erates  his 
draBcts  and  fosses  over  his  good  ^ualitiies,  we  do  not  go  so  flhr 
as  to  avow  ourselves  radical^  -vicious ;  and  no  more  than  we 
arrogate  to  ourselvea  the  right  of  affirming  perpetual  durability, 
do  we  allow  any  other  person  to  affirm  their  undoubted  destaruo- 
tum.  Let  US  dare  to  add,  now,  that  this  modesty,  that  this 
laudable  reserve,  have,  perhaps,  been  carried  to  excess  and  that 
it  is  time  to  brmg  them  back  wit^njuster  limits. 

That  which  the  programme  has  not  aaid — ^that  which,  it  is 
tm^  it  vras  not  in  a  position  to  say  three  years  ago— it  is  now 
our  right  and  duly  to  declare.  In  the  first  place,  the  proofia 
that  have  faded  purtly  or  entirely  out  tram  the  discovery  of  our 
art  until  the  present  day,  have  been  for  the  most  part  badly 
treated,  fixed,  toned,  or  washed  wil^  negligence — ^infected,  in  a 
word,  by  the  <q>er«tor  himself,  at  some  point  of  their  production ; 
or,  tn  hands  otbMrwise  carefkil,  th^  have  been  produced,  uthw 
hy  fidlowii^  methods  whioh  Bcienoa  had  already  pronounced  to 
be  wrong,  or  by  others  current  at  the  time  through  the  ignorance 
of  rational  and  sound  procesBes. 

In  the  second  place,  oonsoientious  and  intelligent  photo- 
graphers can  show  a  certain  number  of  proob  embrwnng  all  the 
dates  that  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  photo^phy, 
which  present  such  brilliancy,  force,  intensity,  and  dehoaoy  of 
tcme  as'te  warrant  the  inference  that  ui^  are  entirely  nndumged 
from  their  original  condition. 

These  are  isolated  facts,  it  vrill  be  said— exceiitiuud  oaseB. 
Granted  that  they  are  bo,  still  th^  are  condnuve,  and  are 
snffident  to  oondemn  the  vi<denoe  of  our  detractors. 

JS,  now,  from  these  isolated  hots  we  desire  to  form  a  thewy  of 
eomplete  security,  we  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  authorised 
therein  by  recent  and  valuable  researcheB  which  have  arisen 
to  confirm  hopes,  previously  supported  on  basee  of  empiricism 
alone. 

Tbu  is  the  plaoe  to  recall  a  new  detail  whioh  corroborates  our 
rasarvatimi.  The  programme  of  1866  was  so  &r  flrran  making 
dui^  work  of  aoquired  processes,  it  so  little  abandoned  thor 
cause,  that,  platdiig  itself,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hypothecs  of 
the  nuuntemuue  of  th^  oontdnued — not  to  say  exclusive — 
use,  it  proposed,  as  one  of  l^e  conditions  of  the  second  of  the 
prizes  rounded  by  the  Buke  de  Lu^es,  a  complete  study  of  the 
diflkreut  chemical  and  physical  actions  which  intervene  in  the 
prooeases  employed,  or  which  influence  the  alteration  of  the 
ivoof.  This  was  saying  implicitly  that  the  insufficiency  of  these 
processes  was  in  no  way  demona&ated;  that  the  imperfections 
of  many  of  the  resoHi  omined,  that  tbe  doubts  avowearemcAing 
tiie  permanency  of  others,  depended  leas  on  the  smentific 
methods  or  their  true  tiieory,  than  on  the  obscurity  which 
might  sl^  envdop  them,  aad  cover  ^the  rooks  witii^its 
shadow. 

To  this  appeal  of  the  programme,  gmtlemen,  you  are  already 
aware  of  the  answer  that  has  been  given. 

By  throwing  a  new  w  more  vivid  light  cm  so  many  of  the  causes 
^alteratioB,  our  oolleuaes  have  demcmsfoatod,  up  to  tiie  extreme 
degree  ttf  pntbalrilit^  mich  vergism  oartiin^,  that  all  of  those 
oaoHi  which  ronain  hidden  mun  belong  to  one  of  the  eataldis^ 


eateries;  and  in  ftmusbiag  tliis  sketch  of  ttie  wrong  paths  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  explorers  they  have  pre^iared,  at  all  events  veiy 
i^proxiiiuite^,  the  official  map  which  will  soon  conduct  us  to 
our  olgeot  by  the  shortest  and  most  oertun  road. 

Tha  more  gweral  use  during  the  past  three  years  of  sel  d'or 
fbr  toning,  tm  excellent  modifications  that  have  been  made  in 
this  process,  sanctioned  bjr  the  beautiful  results  that  have 
ensued,  powerniUy  concur  in  authorising  this  measure  of  confi- 
dence we  entertain,  and  which  we  desire  to  communicate  to 
others.  There  are  few  prooft  now-a-days  in  the  formation  of 
which  salts  of  gold  do  not  intervene,  witii  such  variations  in 
the  fonnola  as  support  the  oooimon  principle  j  and  nntal  the 
day  arrives  whm  oarbon-printin^  shall  have  shaken  itsdf  free  of 
its  yontiiftil  bonds,  we  are  of  t^umon  that  it  is  neoessaty  to  attadi 
omWves  more  and  more  to«nriftrons  ba^,  in  vhit^  arefoand 
the  best  conditions  of  pwmanenoy. 

We  must  once  more  recall  to  mind  that  the  first  guarantee  of 
permanency  is  to  be  found  in  making  it  a  rule  to  observe  the 
most  minute  precautions,  and  using  the  most  vigiluit  care,  in 
the  whole  senea  of  manipulations.  Let  us  respect  this  rule; 
let  us  abstain — a  thing  ean  enough  in  future — from  formuljB 
and  substanoes,  (torn  operations  w£6h  photi^raphic  science  has 
pointed  out  as  being  duigeroui^  and  we  may,  we  and  our  works, 
bravelhe  menaces  of  time. 

Scrupulous  care  and  precautions  are  the  pointe  on  which 
photographers  generally  have  been  hitherto  wanting ;  and  from 
this  cause  liave  arisen  tiie  oomplunts  of  the  public.  It  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  pause  here  a  moment,  to  show  these  inf- 
perfBctions  are  not  inhermt  in  the  process,  but  are  due  to 
mdividual  carelessness.  fISie  qoeetion  is  worth  a  little  trouble, 
for  the  evil  is  as  real  in  ftet  as  its  explanation  in  principle  is 
easy  and  r»«8snrii^. 

Jjf  photography  were  nothing  more  than  a  pastime  for  idle 
people,  or  even  if  it  were  an  art  oonfined  to  a  small  number  of 
products  of  a  great  price ;  if  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  had 
not  in  a  short  time  made  it  the  support  of  one  of  the  most 
extending  trades,  and  the  source  of  flurge  commercial  under- 
takings, we  could  less  easily  understand  that  the  works  created 
by  it  had  not  always  been  under  the  best  conditions.  But 
wiu^  on  the  contrary,  is  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
photogr^hs  which  xoa  public  see  out  of  doors  or  in  porfolioe 
of  collectors  P  It  is  most  certunly  the  workBhop  of  a  photo- 
grapher who,  althoi^h  an  artist,  is  at  the  same  time  the  head  of 
a  trading  establishment,  and  upon  whom  the  conditions  oh 
every  trade  to  produce  lately  acta  with  greater  force^  because 
therein  lies  the  tiM  9«d  aw  of  dwapnesa  neoesiitsted  by 
competition. 

Now,  we  believe  we  shall  not  hurt  the  fbelings  of  any  person, 
and  we  know  how  to  make  honourable  exceptions,  in  sayiae 
that,  in  ito  earty  years  especially,  in  the  era  of  doubts  and 
seamies,  either  from  error  or  cardessness,  an  enormous  number 
of  n^iligentiy  prepared  and  defective  prooft  were  sent  out  from 
thrae  aUUert.  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  be  nlent  on  this 
poin^  since  it  is  a  fact  averred  and  known  by  everybody.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  highest  importimce  to  remind  all  our 
eoufl-ires,  that  in  tlus  lies  the  real  danger,  and  that  it  depends  on 
them  to  lose  the  public  confidence  on  whioh  they  depend,  vrith- 
out  a  hope  of  gettii^  it  back  again,  or  to  r^^n  it  and  keep 
it  by  applying  the  remedy  winch  in  this  case  is  to  he  found 
beside  the  evu.  Donbtiess,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
head  of  a  photi^raphio  atelier  can  personally  watoh  over  the 
printong  of  each  picture.  He  cannot,  like  the  amateur,  who 
calculates  neither  Ids  time  nor  his  outiay,  paternally  caress  all 
his  prooft  one  after  the  other.  It  is  easily  understood,  there- 
fore, tlut  at  the  epoch  when  processes  were  not  welt  devised, 
and  when  success  required  a  series  of  minute  and  prolonged  cor- 
rections, that  the  eye  of  the  master  being  absent,  the  house 
suffisred.  But  the  diffiooltiee,  wludh  each  day  tends  to  diminish, 
being  now  almost  entirely  vanquished,  let  us  hope  that  here- 
after they  vrUl  listen  more  willincrly  to  the  voice  of  honour  and 
interest,  vrithin  as  well  as  beyond  our  frontiers— for  the  plague 
from  which  we  still  sufilBr  was  infinitely  more  serious  abroad.  In 
celebrated  cities  and  countries  where  the  tourist  is  continually 
vrandering,  the  reckless  photogr^>her,  whose  conduct  deserves 
the  stronfieet  reprobataon,  delivered  the  travdlor  prooft,  treated 
m  maiM,  m  snob  haste  and  under  sudi  condition^  that  tfacry 
oould  not  have  a  longer  life  than  the  roses  of  the  poet.  On 
reaching  the  cmd  of  his  wanderings,  and  once  mture  hj  his  owb 
flrei^tiw  entlraBiastio  tmatew  had'nottiiiig^bb^iMl^m 
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red  hia  portfolio^  bat  to  nriga  faimaelf  to  fha  omvictioD 
he  bid  omu  TicamiMd— 

"  Swearinff,  tboii«li  a  little  too  late, 
Thejr  thould  not  X»k»  him  Ic  again." 

Thifl,  in  bot,  is  the  oath  they  must  often  malte ;  and  photo- 
graphy hu  not  more  reason  to  fear  for  her  renown  than  her 
interest.  The  beat  means,  neTertheless,  of  lepairiDs  the  evil 
after  having  p(toted  it  on^  is  not  to  allow  of  its  being 
exaggmted,  its  eaiuea  diatwted,  nor  to  grant  those  who  oiitioise 
us  tbAt  which  we  ought  to  refuse  them.  The  most  exalted  art 
cannot  guarantee  all  artista  against  &ilure;  neither  can  wa  flatter 
onrselrea  that  in  ours  all  those  whose  du^  it  ia  to  do  so,  will  con- 
sult the  common  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  there  inll  always 
be  ephemersl  and  deceiving  photographers ;  is  that  a  reason  for 
coaaeiuning  permaneut  proofs  ?  And  is  it  not  sufficient  that 
the  enlightened  amateur  can  always  find  an  able  woduoer,  and 
the  prudent  purchasor  a  oonsdentinu  vendor?  There  are 
detestable  engravings,  which  it  would  be  far  better  to  see  eflboed 
instantaneouslv,  than  Uiat  they  should  exist  permanently. 
Fainting  itself,  and  sculpture,  count  a  hundred  mediooritaes  for 
one  ^sf  d'auvre ;  yet  wa  admire  these  arts,  without  any  tiiought 
of  their  unwholesome  fiaoandity.  Photwraphy,  in  its  humble 
sphere,  will  defend  itself  by  ito  merits.  She  will  rise  trota  this 
redoubtable  struggle,  and  triumph  over  those  who  refiise  to 
believe  in  her  attaining  a  greoi  old  age,  as  well  as  over  those 
who  would  place  her  on  a  level  with  a  mechanical  automaton. 

This  long  preamUe  is  forced  on  at  by  the  impcnrtanee  of  the 
subject. 

Ought  we  to  fear  that  persons  may  deouve  themselves  as  to 
the  buring  of  our  words,  and  profess  to  find  in  them  a  contra- 
diction with  the  vei^  object  of  the  report  P  We  think  not 
One  thing  required  is,  the  use  of  a  new  process  which  wants 
the  oonsecntion  of  time,  even  thongh  we  may  have  overy  reason 
to  believe  it  exodlent;  another  thing  is  the  use  of  methods 
which  Buthoriae  and  oonflnn,  fej  runng  than  above  all  donbte, 
a  well  founded  oonfldence  in  the  proof  of  oentoriea. 

It  is  dear  that  oonviotions,  and  even  the  most  plauidble 
theories,  have  little  weight  beside  the  aigument  wtaioh  calls 
itself  fomr  or  Jit>B  hundred  ytara.  Thus  the  chloride  of  silver, 
the  chloride  of  gold,  and  their  most  complete  reductions,  are  to 
printing  ink  that  which  the  19th  oentuiy  is  to  the  16th; 
even  though  one  may  seem  to  have  the  right  of  saying^-»<  ia 
certain  that  I  t&all  Wm,  the  advantage  will  Always  be  with  that 
which  can  wglky—it  ia  eetiaim  that  I  hone  lived. 

We  vrill  now  commence  \»  stating  suooinctly  the  system  we 
adopted  since  our  first  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
definitive  selection  among  the  candidates. 

Wishing  to  amplify  the  labour  and  to  clear  the  ground  at 
once,  we  resolved  m  the  first  place  to  eliminate  the  previously 
known  processes,  those  which  had  no  real  bearing  on,  or  direct 
ctjnnectton  with,  the  object'  proposed  by  the  founder,  and  we 
reswved  for  a  sub-oomimttee,  chosen  tram  among  ounelveB,  the 
cue  of  submitting  to  complete  and  comparative  experiments 
those  which  remained  after  this  first  degree  of  election. 

In  September  of  185S,  M.  Jobard,  of  D^on,  caused  a  note  to 
be  presented  to  you  relative  to  the  fixing  of  positive  proofs, 
which  he  conouved  he  had  treated  in  a  novel  manner,  and 
which  he  thought  he  had  by  that  means  rendered  indestructible. 

But  the  cause  of  alteration  pointed  out  bv  him  as  unique 
having  already  been  brought  to  light  by  MM.  Bavanne  and 
Giraro,  the  use  of  new  t^pcealplute,  the  cidouring  by  the 
salts  of  gold,  and  even  the  use  of  bromine  and  iodine  for 
cleaning  when  necessary,  not  belong^  to  H.  Jobard,  there 
remained  nothing  new  in  his  proness  except  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  as  tiie  first  colouring 
i^nt,  which  oould  not  constitute  a  serious  title  to  tbe  prize, 
however  satisfactory  in  appeatanoe  and  mli^  M.  JoMird's 
proofs  have  remained  hitiuHo. 

On  the  Slst  December,  ISBB,  a  prooessby  MM.  Bousseau 
and  ]£uson  was  communicated  to  you,  the  ap^ications  of 
which  are  several.  The  first  part,  which  oonoems  tiie  printing 
on  paper  alone,  enters  into  the  category  we  have  to  oonnder 
this  year.  It  is  the  first  of  those  which  will  ocoupv  us  in  this 
report,  the  principle  of  which  was  the  use  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia,  mingled  with  an  organic  bo^ — gum,  and  a  saccharine 
matter.  After  exposure  in  the  printing  frame  under  a  nega- 
tive, and  the  washing  gallic  and  pyrogaltio  adds  intervened; 
tiie  final  result  vnu  wtaioed  the  snooesaiva  action  of  difbreat 
metalUo  salts,  varied  according  to  the  two  or  ookur  it  was 


deeu^  to  produce ;  these  txmee  or  ootours  are  declared  by  the 
author  unalterable,  as  bdng  formed  by  films  of  gallates  or 
prussiates  witii  metallic  bases.  We  had  no  spedmens ;  HM. 
^usseau  uid  Masion  not  having  persevered  in  the  application 
of  their  discovery  after  tiie  presentation  made  by  them.  As  to 
the  practical  hopes  to  be  founded  on  its  actual  condition,  it  is 
suflicient  for  us  to  ea^,  to  justil^y  our  doubts^  that  the  process 
requires  no  1ms  than  twelve  operationa  in  the  most  fltvouraUa 
case,  and  oftsa  fifteen,  three  or  Arar  of  whidi  brn  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  dark,  some  of  them  being  beside^  aooording  to 
the  author's  own  diowing,  deUoatc^  and  aulgect  to  ftequeDt 
fiulures. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  1856,  M,  Chambard  presented  a 
dead  brilliuit  varnish  for  positiTe  prints.  This  appeared  to  be 
notiiing  more,  at  least  so  or  as  the  brilliant  vanush  was  con- 
cerned, than  an  application  of  gelatine  by  means  already  well- 
known  in  the  c«raboard-box  trade.  B»  gave  no  formnhe.  He 
also  proposed  a  positive  prooess  on  tranduoid  dieeta,  which 
would  rMlise,  as  he  said,  great  advantages  It  was  quite  certain 
that  this  method  of  pk^iervation  was  purely  medianical  and 
phydoal,  independent  of  the  produdum  and  chemical  oautttu- 
tion  of  the  proof;  there  was  nothing  fiff  it  but  to  exdode  faim 
ftam  the  list  of  oompetittva. 

[The  r^>ort  extends  to  snoh  a  lengOi  that  we  must  date-  the 
oontinuation  until  next  week.] 

The  above  report  was  then  ^proved  and  adopted  by  the 
Society,  end  otdaowd  to  be  inserted  in  their  AtlMte. 

M.  Bertsdh  then  read  a  note,  which  wis  addressed  to  the 
Society  by  M.  Berchtold,  relative  to  »  process  ot  mgaaing 
photographic  proofii  (see  p.  133),  and  exhibited  several  proolk 
taken  in  this  way. 

M.  Davanne  presented,  in  the  name  of  M.  Koch,  ebenis^  a 
new  portable  dark  box  for  travelling,  in  which  the  maker  bad 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  latest  improvements.  The  deeoriptum 
of  this  apparatus  would  be  nnintel%ible  vrithout  a  diagram. 
The  thanks  of  the  Sodefy  having  been  given  to  the  above 
gentlemen  Ibrihttroommunications,  the  meeting  terminated.— 
OMdenud  from  Ot  SaUtti*  <f  tkt  HwuA  PiotogreiiMo 


DHT  FBOCESSia. 

Sin, — As  the  question  of  the  comparative  merite  of  the 
dry  procesaesB  is  being  now  agitated,  if  you  tiiink  my  expe- 
rience of  any  worth,  I  will  state  it  shortfy. 

In  the  first  place,  I  most  tell  you  that  with  almost  energ 
branch  of  every  process  I  have  had  saoceee ;  lemlti  jaa 
kiu>w,  and  also  eome  of  my  wcpeomooy  and  the  fact  of  mj 
havii^  much  time  at  mj  ^uiDoatl,  aooounts  far  my  making 
sudi  an  ataerUoii  ae  that  of  uTing  worked  ahnoet,  if  not 
quite,  eray  vnxMBi. 

Mr.  Jdin  DrafBn^  e^erienoe  has  been  very  like  my  own. 
Taupenot's  prooeea,  I  have  no  hadtation  whatever  in  saying, 
requires  the  least  care,  uid  is  sulgect  to  the  least  risk  in  pre- 
paration of  any  of  the  dry  mxseases.  In  my  hands  it  has 
proved  the  moBtBuccessAil.  1  have  jnst  returned  from  an  ex- 
cursiou,  where  I  e^osed  27  plates — 18  BtereoBooiac  and  9  large 
— and  in  these  there  is  not  a  single  failure,  and  never  have  I 
produced  better  pictures,  although  the  objects  might  be  con- 
sidered difficult.  I  am  totally  at  a  loes  to  make  out  how 
operatora  contrive  to  get  bliateie — ^the  great  drawback  to  this 
proceaB,  if  common  oidnion  is  to  be  taken.  I  bdieve  that 
thoe  will  not  be  met  vrith  if  the  plates  are  dry  before  coat- 
ing vrith  collodion,  and  also  when  OKating  the  albumen  snr- 
foce  to  fit  them  fbr  the  camera. 

In  the  *^  Fhotoorapbic  News,"  May  18,  I  eee  that 
Mr.  Mni^  makea  menta<m  of  porpoeing  to  make  a  box  to 
keep  ooUodio-albanini  ]^teB  frar  a  longer  time  ready  for  the 
camera.  Snidy  no  snch  thing  is  required ;  as  I  bare  beftve 
stated,  {dates  in  a  tin  box  will  keep  good  fbr  weeb.  I  have 
used  them  often  6  or  6  nuHitiis^ollu^^ 
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a  rule,  Tith  tlioae  kept  tbis  tune.  In  abort,  -with  this  pro- 
cen  and  ocHnmon  care,  a  loan  need  never  fiiil  except  li^^  an 
aoddent,  imaTddable  iu.  every  piocen,  or,  indeeo,  in  auj 
common  act  of  life. 

Fothei^ill'e  process  ffiTes  beautiful  reaolts,  bat  there  is  an 
uncertainty  about  it  irhioh,  with  the  ver^  best  manipulation, 
often  shows  itaelf.  For  instance,  a  fnend  of  mine,  after 
working  edlodio-albumen  for  some  time,  changed  to  this, 
and  produced  good  pictures  often,  but  seldom  without  tome 
fiulurea.  A  short  time  aince,  however,  he  visited  a  fine  nagh* 
bonrhood,  and  brought  back  a  good  quantity  of  exposed 
plates.  He  developed,  and  without  a  single  failure,  got  a 
Mauti/ul  series  oC  pictaiea.  Of  course,  he  declared  tl^t  no 
process  could  be  compared  with  Fothei^'s,  and  he  should 
work  no  other.  In  a  few  days  he  went  on  anotiier  excuruon, 
and  expoeed  a  lot  phttes  prepared  in  the  ntme  way,  and 
-with  t&e  Bame  chemicals ;  with  these,  to  his  intense  dis- 
npdntment,  he  eoarcely  got  one  piotore  fit  to  be  printed. 
Cio  it  is  that  all  mv  ftiends*^  experience  speaks  with  certainty 
ihat  the  coDodio-albumen  far  exceeds  Fouiei^ill's,  because  we 
must  con^der  (as  Mr.  Drafibi  says)  that  process  best  which 
will  work  etwry  kind  of  mlgect  most  perfecUy.  One  advan- 
tage Fothergill's  process  possesses,  die  light  passes  through 
more  perfe^y,  and  so  the  positivea  are  printed  rather 
more  qi^dkly ;  this  seons  to  me  the  only  tiling  in  which  it  is 
at  all  superior  to  the  collodio-albumen.  As  to  the  results, 
was  not  tite  prize  stereoscopic  {ncture  at  Nottingham  by  the 
latter  procees  ?  As  to  the  ease  of  preparation,  is  not  t^t 
the  least  liable  to  mistake  where  a  man  cannot  wash  too  much  ? 
And  in  tiieso  good  negatives  by  Fotherg^'s  prooeas  which  I 
have  seen,  the  picture  is  seldom  perfect  to  the  very  edge,  as 
it  is  geneially  in  the  other. 

I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  Mr.  Fothexs^'s  modifica- 
tion, but  it  has  been  raised  so  high  at  the  cost  of  the  other 
diy  {oooesBes,  that  the  foUoweia  of  the  other  methods  have 
thoogfat  it  (ally  jort  to  zesciietbeni  from  what  may  almost  be 
termed  atmder.    8 

SULPHATE  OF  ISOK  D^VELOPfiK  VOSt  THB  FOTHKROILL 
PBOOEfla. 

Sib,— As  I  hare  obtuned  several  valuable  hinte  tiitongh 
the  ludinm  of  tiie  "  Photooraphio  Kevs,"  I  tiiink  it 
only  doe  to  your  0(nTe8|>(HKlents  who  have  givm  the  photo- 
graphic world  BO  mnch  infermatton,  to  communicate  to  them 
^trough  yon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  discovery  and  a 
valuable  we,  albeit  exceedingly  simple  and  obvious,  viz., 
that  the  protosolphate  of  iron  developer,  which  has  latterly 
ocmie  into  such  general  use,  and  with  such 'beneficial  reealts 
in  the  production  of  n^ativcs  by  the  wet  collodion  process, 
may  be  used  with  equal  success  in  FothcrgiU's  process. 

I  have  feund  that  natives  obtained  by  Fother^'s  pro- 
cess devebped  with  j^n^allic  add  are  invariably  inferior  to 
Vet  collodion  natives  iu  softness  and  half-tone ;  but  when 
developed  with  protosolphate  of  iron,  if  the  exposure  has 
been  rightly  timed,  the  negative  is  ahnost  (if  not  quite) 
equal  to  one  obtained  by  the  wet  collodion  process. 

The  development  of  the  picture  is  also  much  more  n^d 
when  iron  is  used,  and  I  befieve  that  the  time  re(juired  tor 
exposnre  is  shortened  in  the  same  pnqnrtiui  aa  it  is  when 
wet  collodion  is  employed,  and  devdoped  wiih  iron  instead 
^  nrK»aUic  add. 

It  win  hud^  be  neoesBsry  Ibrine  to  add  that  a  few  drops 
of  nitrate  v£  wver  must  be  added  to  the  iron,  in  the  same 
vay  as  it  wooH  be  added  to  the  i^rogaUio  add,  if  it  were 
wed ;  but  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  intennfy  with 
pyrogallic  add  and  esWex  afterwards,  as  is  generally  neces- 
sary m  developing  a  wet  cdlodion  {Mctnre  with  protosnlphate 
of  iron. 

I  inclose  a  print  from  a  native  takoi  a  few  days  since 
on  a  FothergiU  idate  pr^ared  about  six  weeks  previonsly, 
uid  developed  witii  iron ;  it  had  minutes  exposure,  calos- 
copic  lens,  15-inch  focus,  covering  a  plato  11  x  9  inches, 
the  otject,  the  don  of  a  chmoh,  beiiig  well  lit  and  near  tlie 
camera. 


The  proof  is  rather  over  printed,  and  you  will  observe  that 
the  camera  was  not  perfect^  level  when  the  view  was  taken ; 
but  it  is  the  only  prmt  I  have  at  hand,  and  it  will  serve  to 
Aow  that  the  iron  devek^ier  is  really  apEdicable  to  the 
Fothergill  process.  H.  S. 


THE  EHPLOTMENT  OF  filUCIC  ETHEB  IN  PHOTOaRAPUT. 

Sin, — The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
silide  ether,  which  yon  were  so  land  as  tosolidt  in  yoar  last 

number. 

Tl^  preparation  is  simple  enough  to  an^  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  but  the  e:q>ense  is  considerable. 
Alcohol  containing  16  per  cent,  of  water  is  gradually  poured 
on  to  some  chlondo  of  ailidnm,  a  great  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric add  is  first  disengaged,  and  the  mixture  most  be 
put  into  a  tubulated  retort  carrying  athennomet^.  On 
heating  to  between  160°  Cent,  to  300^,  a  mixture  of  aqueous 
alcohcu  and  chloride  of  silidum  firat  pansooiover,  but  when 
the  themunneta  marks  S60^  the  reeenrer  must  be  changed 
and  the  distillation  continued  on  the  naked  ftie.  Tbe  liquid 
distills  in  a  Uw  minutes,  and  is  tiie  sesquibBdo  etlwr^ 
8  Qflfi,  2  SiO,. 

A  small  aoantity  of  aqueons  alcohol  most  be  added  to  tiiis 
etlrer,and  the  mixture  re-distilled.  When  the  volatile  prodncts 
cease  to  come  over,  the  contents  of  the  retort  thicken,  and 
the  operation  is  then  terminated.  On  cooling,  the  mass 
solidifies ;  this  is  lAe  silide  ethef^  C^HiO.  4  SiO,.  Wood 
spirit  ateo  fumiahes  these  ethers. 

As  I  have  before  said,  its  expense  would  be  the  greatest 
drawback  to  its  use ;  but  if  it  becomes  a  commercial  artiole, 
I  dare  say  it  conld  be  manufactured  eufficiently  cheap,  just 
as  was  tfa«  case  with  aluminium,  which  used  to  cost  as  many 
pounds  per  ounce  as  it  now  costs  pence. 

H.  G.  JSRHIKOfl,  JUH. 

DBT  PROCESSES. 

Sib, — ^Tn  a  paper  by  Mr.  Draffin,  read  before  the  Chorlton 
Sodety,  it  is  stated  the  collodio-albumen  process  is  more 
rapid  in  its  action  than  that  of  Mr.  Fothei^. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  oppodto  condosicffl, 
and  the  following  experiment  which  I  made  when  the  idea 
was  first  started,  jproves  it  satisfactorily  to  my  mind. 

Having  failed  in  my  firat  attempts,  from  the  too  con- 
tractile character  of  new  collodion,  which  split  off  on  d^ing, 
I  tried  a  sample  which  had  been  iodised  for  a  year,  and  had 
become  short  or  rotten ;  this  I  found  answered  for  both  pur- 
poses ;  it  did  not  split  with  the  FothergiU,  nor  blister  with 
the  collodio-albumen. 

I  prepared  plates  with  both  ^tems,  same  cdlodion ;  I 
ei^xised  both  at  the  same  timewi^  the  same  lens-;  one  made 
for  me  by  Millet,  <tf  Palis,  a  double  comUnation  4-inoh 
focus,  vrith  very  sinaU  stop  Mtveen  the  leniei ;  the  remh 
was,  that  I  got  an  exoellent  pictnre  in  oaa  minute  by 
FothergUl,  and  an  equal  <me  in  arte  minutes  1^  the  edlodio- 
albnmen. 

I  have  lately  tried  the  comparative  expoiments  again  witA 
cdhxHion  made  fresh  by  Mr.  Keene,  but  although  the  time  of 
erooBure  required  was  much  shorter,  I  always  find  Fothea> 
gill's  three  times  as  quick ;  and  if  sal  ammoniac  be  added  to 
the  albumon  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounoe, 
the  exposure  will  be  reduced  half. 

Now,  in  these  trials  I  was  very  careful  not  to  wash  t^e 
plates  after  sendtidng  more  than  was  just  suffident  to  re- 
move iha  greadnes,  as  I  am  aware  that  profuse  washing 
before  the  albumen  is  applied,  reduces  the  sendtiveneas  m 
the  film,  and  hence  no  doubt  arises  the  cause  of  such  different 
results  with  difiierent  manipulators.  It  is  only  by  comjparing 
notes  that  we  can  an^ve  at  truth,  and  it  is  with  this  new 
that  I  tonible  yon  with  the  notes  of        An  Akateub. 

F.S. — ^Mr.  Draffin  dries  his  pUtes  in  an  oven ;  how  are 
they  protected  from  light  during  the  opnation  ?  I  tried  a 
tin  box,  hat  the  steam  oondenaec[,^,^  ^i^j/t^fH^^/^f^ 
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Al^SWEBS  TO  MINOB  QT7EBIES. 

BsCOVfaKT  OF  SlLTBR  FKOK  SoLDTtom.—^  Pitttkd  Amoieur. 

As  TOUT  solutioa  doei  not  contain  anything  bat  nitrate  of  aflver  and 
ttie  ordinary  impnritieB  which  will  muvo^blj  find  their  w»y  Into 
a  nitrste  bath  after,  it  lias  been  in  constant  use  for  a  year  or  bo,  you 
need  not  go  through  the  whole  of  the  process  for  the  reduction  of 
residues  which  we  gave  in  our  first  volume,  but  may  simplify  the 
process  very  much  la  the  following  way:— Add  excess  of  salt  to  the 
tMith,  allow  the  tHreefpitBte'  to  settle,  and  poor  oflF  the  clear  liquid : 
{Hit  into  the  thick  pasty  .mass  of  chloride  of  alvtr,  cyanide  of 
potaasiant,  in  coarse  powder^  until  the  chloride  has  dissolved ;  then 
add  lamps  of  common  washmg  soda,  to  about  the  same  amount  ae 
the  cyanide  employed,  and  evaporate  tiie  whole  down  to  perfect 
dryness.  When  d^,  powdor  and  project  it  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  into  a  red  hot  crudbls;  expose  to  a  full  ivd  beat  (br  ten 
minutesj  and  a  button  of  pure  silver  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cmcible  when  cold. 

Proto-iodide  of  Iroh. — Iodide,  and  some  other  correspondents, 
have  asked  for  the  particulars  of  the  prqiaration  of  proto-iodlde  for 
ad^^g  to  plain  ooUodion,  as  recommended  bv  Mr.  Sedey  (yoL  i. 
p.  S8^  Add  40  gruns  of  pure  protO'^QlpIiate  of  iron,  in  fine 
powder,  and  thoroughly  mix  it  up  in  a  mortar  with  21  grains  of 
Iodide  of  potasaiom,  adding  a  dracnm  or  two  of  ^cohol,  and  grind- 
ing well  together  for  five  minutes ;  then  add  alcohol  to  make  up  the 
bulk  of  liquid  to  two  oraees,  and  place  In  a  dean,  well-stoppered 
bottle.  A  few  inches  in  length  tff  dean  iron  wire  (pianoforte  wire 
is  the  best)  should  be  beat  up  and  put  into  the  liquid,  in  order  to 
keep  the  proto-iodide  of  iron  from  becoihing  per-iomde.  There  will 
be  a  de^tmt  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  couBisting  of  solpfaate  of 
potassa ;  this  mav  dther  be  filtered  off  or  may  be  dbregarded,  pro- 
vided the  dear  solution  only  be  decanted  for  use.  Whmitis  required 
to  iodise  alitde  plain  collodion  for  rapid  work,  1  part  of  this  alco- 
holic solution  of  proto-iodide  is  to  be  added  to  S  parts  of  good  plain 
ooUodion;  but  only  a  small  quantity  should  be  nude  ^  atime,as 
the  iodised  collodion  will  not  keep  many  hours. 


TO  COEEESPONDBNTS, 

||9r',S(Hile  compUnU  having  been  made  by  our  iubscrlbers  as  to  thenon* 
rewpt  of  the  "PHOToaaxpHio  Hbwb,"  the  pobUihers  be;  respecftfUly  to 
nodly  that  ereiy  oars  U  taken  on  tbelr  port  to  insure  pun^ial  and  correct 
^^^^AU  omnplalnta  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  Post  Office 

^Mamnnscmnab--6ome  p^era  by  llr.  Pearsell,  on  the  effect  9l  deetridty 
upon  ndnoidi  whfeh  an  phosphorescent  by  heat,  m  to  be  flnmd  In  tiia 
fintvofaUM  or  the  Jtamol  qf  Ot  Rofol  fnrtfMtoi,  pn.  77  and  967, 

w.  Child.— Reoelvod.  Shall  be  buerted. 

E.  L.  A.— 1.  The  pbotograpMc  part  of  your  Bteroogram  U  not  bad ;  bot  It  la 

'  VoOtlntheaoaaliDg— tbei^btluuKlpictimahoBld  be  on  the  left  aide, 
and  wkevna.  S.  If  you  derelop  wUb  gallic  afdd,  yon  most  not  expect 
rapid  derdopment,  ea  It  wDl  frequently  ooenpy  more  ttian  an  honr.  S.  Yoa 
would  be  likdy  to  oM^  better  reaults  by  ludng  a  pair  of  No.  1  lenau. 
Tonrl^latepcntraltlenawiUnotdoBowdlfiff  landsaqw  idiotography  as 
a  S-lncli  fbcns  itereoscoplo  lens. 

Ho  Ckxhist.— In  the  flnt  place  our  corretpondent  should  endeavour,  as  soon 
as  poidbl^  to  qnalUJr  himself  (br  the  elgnaturB  "  Cbemiat,"  instead  of  hla 
prwaitona,bystti^lDgoiir*'IiesMnaonCliemUtr7"  InvolL  Trywhat 
effect  the  addl^on  of  one  grahi  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  onnoa  of  nitrate 
bath  wlU  have;  that  wHl  beUkdy  tolscreesethetaitauityof  your  plottins. 
Try  the  poaitlre  printhig  process,  as  given  by  onr  oomapondent  e  m  one  of 
the  ea^  munbera  of  onr  second  volnm& 

Iota.— we  wlU  make  Inqniries,  and  answer  your  question  as  soon  as  we  can 
aaoertaln  partleulaiB. 

J.  B.  H.— a.  A  nUxture  of  equal  parts  of  al«^l  and  ether,  both  pore,  is  the 
beat  for  dUotlng  coUodlon  wfth.  3.  They  wonld  bo  worth  exUblUng, 
aUheogfa  they  would  not  be  Ukdy  to  be  tbabcrtof  the  sort  fn  the  exUU- 
tloaa.  9i  We  have  no  control  orer  the  use  which  AdvwtlMn  make  of  our 
pablishedoplnionaofany  article  sabmltted  to  ns  fiir  review.  We  do  not 
object  to  an  exmct  being  made,  IT  It  is  done  honeeUy,  and  so  as  to  repre- 
sent our  opinion  fairly. 

T.  A— Our  correspt^dent'B  theory  la  ingenious;  but  ws  ahonld  wish  to  aee 
some  experimental  erldeace  of  UsnnriMbliny. 

Dblta.— By  wTHfaiKdirecttotheepadannaBHdrouwIDobtdn  all  pHllea- 
lan.   Usetheaplanatlclensi  , 

BaomiBB.— 1.  The  nitrate  of  diver  bath  used  for  aenslUslng  poslUve  albn- 
menlaed  pq)«:  always  tuniB  of  a  dark  colour  after  beliig  nsedAraoiiMtfaiM. 
Sovml  metboda  of  decolortsbig  tt  are  glvea  In  oUr  lormar  nnmbers.  Of 
these  we  think  the  plan  of  precipitating  a  amall  qnantl^  of  chloride  of 
allver  from  the  bath,  by  adding  a  few  gralna  of  common  salt,  is  the  beet 
The  ctaloride,  Id  gobiB  down,  carilea  with  It  the  Mrioorins  matter,  and  the 
Botntlon,  after  filtration,  will  be  clear  and  fit  lor  ose.  3.  Hie  fogglneBS  you 
complain  of  is  attributidde  to  your  nshiff  a  portrait  combination  mstead  of  a 
view  lens.  With  one  of  thelatter,  you  wIU  not  meet  with  this  dtfecL 

3.  C  L.— The  prooess  Is  not  sttffidently  worked  out  to  enable  vary  exact  foi^ 
mubs  to  be  given.  The  cbemlcsla  oamad  may  be  procured  at  any  good 
operative  chemists.  The  paper  should  not  be  albomOTdsed.  Our  coiro- 
apondent  would  be  obliging  many  of  onr  readers,  as  wdl  as  oursslva^  wve 
he  to  experiment  a  little  upon  this  procMS,  and  fbrward  to  us  the  result  at 
his  l^urs  when  he  has  succeeded  In  discovering  the  most  saceessfU  me- 
thod of  woridng. 

A  ScBBCRiBER  raoH  am  FnsK— See  second  saswer  to  "Becliiner"  above. 

3.  T.  T.— Recdvod. 

Umtoxtcxatb.— Practice  and  experiODoe  Is  all  that  our  oirreapandent  wants, 
ondaUhlsdifflcidtleawlUbe  fimnd  to  vanlab.  The  streaks  on  the  pUtes 
ttuq  arise  either  from  the  bath  not  having  an  add  motion,  at  from  the 
plaMaotbchigallawtdtonnuhilnltloiigaaoagh.   The  imaU  ohly  o««  cT 


onasMe  of  yonr  las  vrill  eaose  no  other  bioanvenlenee  ezeept  a  debt 
dhafaiutlon  of  r^ddity,  If  you  futon  a  smaU  piece  of  Uackopaqaep^tr 

over IL 

F.  H.  T.— Fused  nhnte  of  sQw  Is  noKally  pnAmd,  but  if  It  bsBotpeo- 
cnred  from  a  very  good  maker  It  wul  freqaently  prodaoa  Intsrior  resnlle  to 
a  bath  made  with  the  ordhiary  crystaUlaed  nitrate.  Use  ttoia  90  to  M 
grains  to  the  ounce; 

J.  H.  U.— We  have  forwarded  onr  ooReapondflDt'aquerka  to  the  author  of  the 
artitdea,  and  wlU  insert  the  required  Information  tn  qot  next  nmober  V 
posdble. 

T.  G.  W.-^Add  enne  preel^tatsd  dialk  to  your  hypo,  liath;  It  wffl  An  a 
milky  liquid,  and  will  neutralise  oi^  acdd  wblcb  may  be  flnmeiL 

BaTH.—7onr  gun-cotton  is  v»y  bad ;  fiv  the  present  my  It  ready  Btad^as 
with  yonr  digfat  knowledge  of  ehemistry  you  camvit  ho^  to  make  It  sosd 
to  that  wUob  Is  made  by  mperienoed  obemlsts,  and  pR^eriy  teatod.  xev 
sam^  la  qnlte  Inaolable  In  ma  nsnal  aolveaits. 

H.  A.  W.— Too  will  flndthe  cala<typ^  or  the  waxed  paper  imiiin,  laltdli 
for  yonr  puipon  In  pref  erenoe  to  wet  coUodloB. 

B.  Ik— We  cannot  Jnoge  without  seeing  apedmena. 

P.  N.  A  portkm  of  the  hypo,  bath  has  toadied  the  positive  papef  wfeen 
there  was  nee  idttate  of  silver  on  the  snrbce.  Yoa  cauaot  now  rsBedy 
the  stain,  but  yon  muat  be  more  earaltal  in  future. 
APna — (OotM  mat  onr  correspondent  mean  ATrxoT)— The UnS  tint  la 
prodaoed  by  the  aotloa  of  the  iodine  In  the  todWitg  solutioa  apon  tta 
Starch  In  the  p^erj  it  Is  no  detriment  to  the  proeess;  on  the  euuttaiy, 
many  photognvherspreltarthelr  Iodised  sheets  orpq»e[  to  beof  this  I  ~ 


and  for  this  pntpoae  free  Iodine  la  added  to  the  iomslng  bath. 

Kalob.— Ton  cannot  expeet  half  a  deaai  gralna  of  gM  wQl  ootoar  am  aa- 
Umlted  nnmlMc  of  picturea.  It  has  laated  longv  than  we  sbonld  Iwfu 
expected,  and  we  really  ^thlnk  that  the  bath  now  deserves  "  retrmtli^'' 
with  a  fbw  more  grains. 

a  B.— If  yen  really  are  what  you  say,  "asabsolber  ftom  the  first"  T«t 
have  Bubacribed  to  very  little  purpose,  as  the  whole  of  yonrqaestkoa  have 
been  moat  fblly  and  completdy  answered  in  oar  first  volnme;  mti  bad  yua 
consnlted  the  faidez  yon  oould  never  have  sAed  us  swta  vsty  tiAvW 
qneations. 

Ax  AxATsm— Tonr  letter  baa  been  forwarded. 

H.  H.  y.-Imperfbet  wa^nc  Is  usually  oonaldMa  to  be  the  Make  er  fadlBVt 
but  according  to  Haxwelll^rta^  the  pnacstm  aC  ehlotidas  la  the  usali^ 
water  Is  very  deleterious.  On  this  aoooont  yoa  wlQ  find  waAfav  the 
prints  In  distilled  wster  of  gtvat  advuita^  especially  aa  yon  say  thai  yua 
eon  get  nnlbiritod  qosirtUas  of  dtatmed  wal«  fiic  noSri^ 

ABaamnjb— PWthepnssitt  an  nrilnarr  sirnrtsrls  iMis  nf  sbmif  IT  larhis 
f  ocas,  and  slopped  down  to  half  an  Inch  apertnre,  win  be  aa  good  a  Ins  a 
yonreqolre;  Itirill  takelxtterpleturH  tasayonluiaclas^  wd  Is  ■  sool 

|W»ji«—  wWh  ■■  thm  Milt.  «|^nA»  Mlwrt.  ~— ^-•♦t—' 

a  T.  T.  0.— You  dxmld  not  have  tha  tin  box  blackeoed,  eitbar  (aside  or  out- 
rida  UsIdsftlsusaiessiasthebozonafattobapafbetlyUaik  wltfaoatebe 
■sJstsaii  <tf  pstal,  and  outsUs  It  will  be  fadurion  as  toidlng  to  iteiA 
beat  and  make  the  latorior  tanperature  too  Oglt. 

T.  Cuix.— ThelettedldnotaiTtve.  WedMDbecladtoseetteoqpyrefcmdta 

GAFXani  S.  8.  B.— L  Ho  aadaliactory  prooeaa  baa  yet  beta  Aeo  wred  bf 
whkdi  a  vamfahed  negative  may  be  traasf  srred  to  vrazed  paper  or  gdat&ie. 
An  gnvamlshadoolkxBoa  plotnre  may  be  tranaftned  to  gclathie  by  aoaktaig 
the  latt«r  bi  water  for  a  nmmte  or  so,  antU  it  haa  beoome  tboiou^ily  aoft, 
and  then  IntrodnolBC  the  wet  pietnre  on  the  gUas  into  the  dlab  of  wata-, 
sUdlng  it  under  the  gelatine  md  lifting  them  both  op  tosather,  and  tbea 
resting  up  to  drsla.  When  quite  dry,  the  gelatine  wlUeadiy  detach  itself 
from  the  glass,  and  bring  the  eidlodkm  abn  with  It  No  vamlsUi«  Is 
required.  If  the  ebore  plan  be  adopted  fbr  fixing  a  sheet  gelattne  oi  a 
^as«  pUte,  and  It  be  then  dried,  we  should  think  that  it  would  do  ma  for 
taking  coltodlon  pietnres  on— though,  at  we  have  never  tried  It,  wa  eaaaot 
qMak  for  oerlaln.  3.  The  best  thing  yon  can  uae  in  the  plato  drying  box, 
is  dry  chloride  of  coldum  i  bat  care  muat  be  taken  that  It  ta  placed  ao  that 
It  can  do  no  harm,  as  It  is  very  ddlqueocent  and  becomes  Uqnuwy  roadSy 
in  the  presence  of  irater.  8.  Boiphlde  of  ammonium  la  a  good  uing  fSr 
pi«dpitath)g  gold  fhnn  an  alkalhie  toning  bath,  but  not  better  than  nln- 
tion  of  liver  of  sulphur.  4.  Ton  can  steui  yoor  predpltato  tliroogk  a  plaee 
of  onbleoched  calico  nslled  on  to  a  frame.  .  We  shall  be  glad  to  reestve  a 
deacripUon  of  the  apparatna  mentioned.  Some  polnta  in  yoor  letter  mesr- 
ingof  general  interMt,  weshallavall  onrsdvesof  yourpermMrai  to  pwniilL 

ZnoiSt— No  toning  prooess  is  glvai  at  vol  I-  p,  68)  so  we  cannot  leDHiyafa( 
about  a  print  aaid  to  be  toned  In  the  mannw  there  desoribed. 

C.  SOBSCsnxa.— L  The  enamel  process  Is,  we  believe,  patmted ;  for  fbs 
puticulars  we  must  tefor  you  to  the  advertlaement.  9.  It  wiU  do  rwy  wd. 

Doubtful.- Ton  have  omlttedmentian  of  the  splanotlo,  which  we  tUnk  wndd 
Bult yourpoipose  beaL 

W.  L.— L  We  hardly  think  the  caution  is  worth  Inserting,  No  {Aotognfte 
vronid  expeot  to  take  a  good  pietare  If  Ma  tent  wen  pIMied  moae  to  a  vary 
offensive  ditch,  a.  DIatlUed  water  ahonld  be  nsadTfor  all  thewaM^ 
8.  It  may  be  filtered  through  paper.  4.  WedonotlUnkltlB  tobawsAad 
after  the  application  of  the  mndtage. 

Photos. — Bromide  of  cadntnra  wsa  Intended  Yon  most  try  the  rfett  fiv 
yourself;  we  cannot  enter  Into  audi  very  minnU  detnli^  aa  to  tha 
exact  ellect  produced;  tb^  wonld  vary  with  every  collodion. 

CommanlcatliMis  declined,  with  thanka:— W.  G.  (arttst)ir^AB  Old  BtaL—A 
Hater  of  Servile  Copying.  (We  have  ndther  apace  nor  tadhitlBa  to  «M 
into  controversy  with  any  of  our  oontenqipraries.} — F.  h.  A.—V. 

The  information  required  by  the  firilovring  ooncopaodenta  is  eltber  sack  as 
we  are  onable  to  gtvn,  or  It  has  appearad  la  reoeot  nambcca  of  the 
"PHOToaukTHio  Mawsi"— Ignoramus  —J.  B.  T— An  AitisL— P.  0. 8.— 
A.  HalL— B.  A  C.-K  O.-An  Amateur  ffldhsQ.~0.  It  A^-^  W. 
T.  A— Dtstanoe.- H.  H.  B^-AlbnmBB.-ABa  Pboi-A  1LT^~M,U^ 
SdeotbL— B.  B.  R.  B.  „ 

IM  Tn-a;-John  Sang.— Viator.-^  KeAy  HolL— T.  BaiMt^.  W.  W.«> 

W.  L.  C  B.  8.  B.— Henry  DouUednr.— B.  A  I    riilliiijmil.  Ti—limi 

-a,B^.I.A  • 


Editorial  eommuidcati(»is  wDl  not  be  teedrad 
letters  must  not  be  sent  In  hoA  psroel^ 
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*M*  All  editorial  commnnlcatlons  riionld  be  addraisid  tc,lfa.CWQxa^  egu 
of  Messrs.  Oisbill,  Pntxa,  aadjOucia^^BASntK  pdnM 
litiwltethaBdltec,lfaflarsisiate1lwo«s^itaildbs^aad'*|rtwls>'' 
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THERMOGRAPHY.  —  CALORIFIC  RADUXIONS 
CONSIDERED  AS  A  MEANS  OP  PRODUCING 
IMAGES  ON  SENSITIVE  PAPER* - 

BT  X.  nftrOX  DB  8T.  TICTOB. 

The  eiperimaita  winch.  I  am  about  to  describe  are  an 
esteDBum  of  thoee  of  Moaer,  Knorr,  and  Drapo*.  I  believe 
I  hare  added  to  those  facts  which  are  already  known,  a 
large  number  of  new  and  intereatiiig  fiwite  of  mob  a  nature 
as  to  throw  some  light  on  thia  class  of  phenomenon.  If,  on 
a  plate  of  metal  heated  by  contact  with  boiling  water,  there  be 
placed  first  an  ^igraving,  or  a  sheet  having  characteni  printed 
on  it  in  printing  ink,  and  over  that  a  ^eet  of  paper  pre- 
pared firet  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  witli  chloride 
of  gold,  a  violet  blue  impreasion  ia  obtained  of  the  dark 
parts  of  the  engraving,  or  printed  letters.  If  the  paper  be 
only  prepared  with  nitrate  of  alver,  the  light  parts  of  the 
engraving  will  be  reproduced  of  a  lustre  colour.  A  metallic 
tube,  heated  to  &  temperature  of  at  least  212°  Fahr., 
and  having  the  orifice  covered  with  the  engraving  and 
wnmtive  paper,  produces  the  same  MEolt  as  the  contact  with 
the  heated  surfitce. 

With  the  ^Tpet  prepared  witii  the  salts  of  botii  tUyer  and 
gold,  and  uidng  the  plate  heated  to  the  bmHi^  point 
water,  the  Isjws  letteoB  of  the  i^int  tm  oopei  at  a  distauoe 
of  several  milBmetres ;  bnt  the  effect  does  not  tste  place  if 
there  be  interpoaed  a  omfintumafihu  of  mica,  metal,  or  enn 
of  rice  paper,  however  thin  it  be. 

H  we  pUce  between  two  piecas  of  glass  a  sheet  of  p^wr 
having  letters  printed  on  it  m  printing  inli,  imd  if  we  heat 
the  whole  to  a  temponture  sqfficdent  to  sl^tly  char  the 
paper,  it  will  be  seen,  after  having  nmored  Uie  printed 
characters,  that  they  have  left  an  iapressim ;  and  if  on  tUs 
image  there  be  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  both  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  chlcHide  of  gold,  and  Uie  whole  be 
heated  by  contact  with  the  plate  heated  vrith  boiling  wat^,  a 
second  image  is  obtained,  tne  same  as  if  l^e  sensitive  paper 
had  been  placed  directly  on  the  printed  letters. 

Designs  formed  witL  ordinary  ink,  with  plumbago,  or 
wood  charcoal,  are  not  r^coduoed  if  made  on  ormnary 
paper,  bnt  Hon  rice  pa^  they  are  copied. 

A  photographic  jwdtlve  on  otdlodion,  not  varnished,  con- 
stating of  reduced  iodide  of  sdlver,  has  yiekled  several  con- 
■enibve  im^pressions  cl  iba  dark  ports  on  senntivs  paper 
muter  the  inflnesioe  of  heat.  Hie  last  proofii  are  arm  the 
duopest  and  strongest. 

Plates  of  (^azed  porcelain,  having  on  them  dai^  leAten  or  ■ 
paintings  in  different  coloura,  drawn  by  hand  and  burnt  in, 
have  given  me  impre8Bion&  when  they  were  not  coated  with 
enamel ;  but  they  are  not  reproducod  if  the  designs  are  so 
coated. 

Coins  and  cameos  are  very  weU  coped  even  at  the  distance 
of  a  millimetre,  and  in  spite  of  the  interposition  of  a  con- 
tinuous thin  fihn  of  mica,  oilvar,  or  oopper,  prov^ed  that 
the  impressioa  be  bold  enough  uid  the  temperatoie  snffi- 
ciently  high. 

If  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  traced  a  design  in  lamp- 
black, or  even  in  wood  charcoal,  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  char  the  pqoer,  it  will  be  noticed  on  the 
back  that  those  parts  which  oorreepond  to  the  dark  parts, 
are  more  carbaoised  tiian  those  wuoh  coneipcmd  to  the 

•  FMKnted  to  the  nwdi  Academy.  KiyM,16». 


light  parts.  A  similar  effect  may  be  observed  wiUi  the 
tracks  and  whites  of  a  variegated  feathw  or  a  differently 
cobured&hric.  If,  during  the  heating  of  the  o(doann 
ialHic,  it  be  kept  in  contact  with  pajier  impregnated  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  dark  parts  will  impress  tiheauelvtt 
more  strongly  than  the  light  parts. 

Fal»ica  «  vaziooa  nuU^ials  shaded  in  Uaok  and  whitie  at 
in  various  cxJouxs,  similarly  impran  their  images  oa  sonative 
paper  pr^wxed  with  both  alvtx  and  gold  salts,  but  this 
maige  is  very  variable ;  generally  speaking,  the  dark  parts 
print  best,  but  frequmtly,  also,  it  is  the  white  parts  which 
produce  this  effect.  The  imago  fnt>duced  by  each  ookxir 
has  a  character  and  intensity  of  its  own,  the  TOziatioDa, 
doubtless,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter, 
and  the  mordant  employed  to  fix  it,  as  well  as  on  the 
componticm  d  the  senative  paper.  Indeed,  coloure 
produoed  by  the  same  colouring  matter  fixed  side  by  side 
by  means  of  dif^ent  mordautB,  produce  very  unequal 
and  varying  imfncauons.  Garanome,  for  instance,  ap- 
plied to  cotton,  gives  a  red  ^e  when  fixed  with  a 
mordant  of  alumina;  a  violet  dye  with  any  iron  salt; 
a  dark  Ixrowtt  or  reiddish  brown  with  both  iron  and 
aliunina,  according  to  the  proportions  of  each:  the  red 
impresBBi  itteiS  more  otnm^  than  the  oUw  shades  on 
paper  iwepared  with  chlonde  of  gtdd.  In  casea  Wbere 
white  dea^;n8  are  obtained  est  a  ocdmred  ground  by  means 
of  acids,  it  is  Bomethnes  the  wMte  ports,  and  at  othors 
the  gRnmd,  which  leaves  an  impreesiou  on  the  sensitive 

Sper.  On  ootton  coloured  blue  oy  means  of  indigo,  and 
vingwhiteq)aoea,itis  the  blue  grmind  which  is  rqtrodoced, 
the  white  parts  not  bong  affected ;  whilst,  if  the  ootton  be 
coloured  with  Pnwian  Une,  it  is  the  white  ports,  on  the 
contrary,  which  give  an  kaa^  the  blue  parts  being  com- 

Ctively  inert.  H  stripes  of  indigo  ^d  Prussian  blue 
laced  ride  by  side  on  a  surface  of  paper  or  pwcelain,  it 
will  fdways  be  the  indigo  which  will  proauoe  an  in^iicessicHif 
and  not  uie  Frussiui  blue.  The  following  is  a  ocmvincing 
proof,  irtuch  shows  the  great  infloeice  possessed  by  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  ookwring  matter  or  of  the  iak.  I 
have  seen  two  engravings  from  the  suae  plate,  but  printed 
with  diff«ent  iu,  one  giving  a  positive,  and  iAis  other 
a  negative  iaqnesrion  on  paper  prepared  witii  chkaide  (tfg 

I  have  attempted  to  obtwn  impresriobs  of  an  ima^  in  the 
focus  of  a  lens  which  should  concentrate  the  cahffific  rays 
manating  &om  a  heated  body;  but  the  result  oS  my 
attempts  has  always  been  negative.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  images  fttmea  in  the  focus  a  concave  mirror  will 
prove  to  be  more  active ;  at  present  all  seesns  to  show  that 
direct  radii^ion  without  the  intervention  of  any  medium  is  an 
indiqtensaUe  c(»dition  of snooets  under  oortain  drcumstuioes. 

ThiB  action  which  giv«s  rise  to  the  thennogca^iic  actim 
is  without  doubt  of  a  very  com[^x  character :  the  calorific 
radiations  have  much  to  do  with  it^  but-  the  material 
vapours  emanating  from  the  heated  ot^jecte  doubtless  play 
their  part.  In  the  case,  at  l^t,  of  metals  and  diy 
wood,  copied  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  a  thin  and 
oontanaous  sheet  of  mica,  silver,  or  ooppw,  provided  that 
the  image  be  stnmg  enough  and  the  tonperature  sufficiently 
elevated,  the  action  of  the  calorific  radiations  preponderates ; 
and  I  think  it  is  established  that  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
peraturs  is  capable  of  prodoicing  effeots  anolagous  to.tiioau 

wUoh  we  doify  "^t^*  F?A^jM 

salts,  goldf  or  silver,  the  weralum  of^  ocdoiu^ctc.  so. 
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The  ImninouB  and  calorific  action  can  sometimes  interfere  or 
unite  to  produce  amultaneously  the  same  effects ;  bat  they 
are  frequently  distinct  and  separate,  as  MM.  Bcuilhon  and 
Sauvage  have  recently  proved. 

I  -w^  terminate  this  paper  with  some  details  respecting 
the  preparation  and  employment  of  Bensitive  paper  in 
thermography.  Prepare  beforehand  two  solutions,  one  con- 
taining 4^  grains  of  fused  nitrate  of  eilrer  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  Uie  other  of  chloride  of  gold  of  the  same  strength. 
The  Bensitive  paper,  with  nitrate  of  silver  only,  is  prepw^l 
in  the  usual  manner.  That  containing  both  mlver  and  gold 
salts  is  prepared  by  floating  a  sheet  of  Swedish  filtering 
paper  on  the  solation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  holding  it  by  one 
comer ;  dry  it  gently  before  a  fire,  taking  great  care  not  to 
scorch  it ;  and  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  float  the  previously 
prqxiied  ode  on  the  solution  of  diknriae  of  gold,  and  dry  it 
a  second  time,  without  allowing  the  temperature  to  r^ch 
212°  Fahr.,  since  at  this  temperature  the  paper  darkens. 

To  obtun  an  image,  place  the  print  with  its  back  in 
contact  with  the  plate  heated  with  boiling  water ;  on  the 
face  lay  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  quite  dry,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  glass  some  millim^x^s  thick. 
On  looking  through  the  glass  the  image  will  appear 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  the  more  sharp  in  proportion  ss 
the  paper  is  drier  and  less  sensitive ;  if  it  be  not  sufficiently 
distinct,  it  may  be  forced  out  by  expomng  the  sheet  of  paper 
to  the  radiant  heat  &om  a  fire ;  if  the  image  is  very  vigorous 
and  stands  out  boldly  firom  a  nearly  colourless  grotmd,  it 
may  be  fixed  by  treatmg  it  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  to  remove  those  portions  of  the  gold  and  mlver  salts 
which  have  not  been  reduced  by  the  heat.  Paper  rendered 
sensitive  with  both  the  silver  and  gold  salts  will  not  keep  in 
darkness ;  it  must  therefore ,  be  only  prepared  as  wanted, 
and  be  used  at  once. 

Paper  prepared  with  vwy  (^ute  nitric  acid  (1  per  cent.), 
or  with  a  solation  of  45  grains  of  cyanide  of  potaedom  to 
the  ounce  of  watOT,  h  sufficiently  sensitive  to  yiAd  thenno 
raajduc  images,  but  only  at  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  212^  Fahr. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  in  condumon,  to  state  that  the 
e^qperiments  described  in  this  new  memoir  date  from  the 
month  of  January  last.  At  that  time  I  showed  thermo- 
graphic images  to  seyeral  members  of  the  Academy,  and  on 
the  29th  of  January  I  performed  before  Mr.  Wheatetone 
some  experiments  which  are  menti<med  in  Cosmos  of  the 
11th  of  February.  On  his  return  to  London  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  mentioned  what  he  had  seen  produced  before  his  eyes 
in  my  laboratory  in  the  Louvre;  and  the  editor  of  the 
"PHOToaaAPHic  News,"  Mr.  Crookes,  thus  noticed  this 
experiment  in  his  number  of  the  18th  of  February,  1869 : — 
"Having  rpepsred  a  paper  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  gold,  M.  ffi&pce  placed  a  negative  upon  it,  and  inclosed 
tiie  whole  in  a  frame  and  sabmitted  it  to  ihe  action  of  heat. 
We  have  before  us  pctaies  obtained  by  these  means." 


INSTRUMENT  FOR  REPAIRING  FAULTS  IN 
NEGATIVE  STEREOGRAMS. 

This  apparatus  fulfils  very  effectually  the  purpose  for 
which  It  TTOS  contrived — tmit  of  allowing  the  artist  to 
work  in  a  comfortable  position  at  the  v^  nice  task  of 
removing  imperfections  in  negative  stereogpims,  while  it 
gives  him  entire  contit)!  in  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
light  passing  through  the  picture. 

A  A  is  a  piece  of  wood,  about  12  inches  long  by  9  broad, 
and  ^  inch  or  so  in  tUckness.  C  is  another  piece  of 
wood,  thicker  at  the  one  side  than  the  other,  so  that  its 
surface  has  a  slope  like  a  writing  desk ;  it  is  8  or  4  inches 
broad,  and  is  fastened  to  A  by  two  screw  nails  from  the 
under  dde.  The  under  aide  of  A  is  covered  with  cloth,  to 
Ijievent  its  soratehing  the  table.  B  is  a  mirtw,  about  the 
mze  of  a  stereo^^c  plate,  but  a  ^  inch  sfacvter ;  it  is 
oontuned  in  a  slight  frame  of  zino,  from  which  two  juvois 


prefect ;  one  of  them  is  seen  at  D.  The  pivots  work  in 
grooves  cut  in  the  wood.  A,  and  are  held  in  their  places  by 
win  brass  plates  not  shown  in  the  drawing.  E  is  a  brass 
wire,  bent  up  at  both  ends ;  that  at  F  is  the  handle.  The 
part  of  the  wire  which  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
hm  between  the  jaeces  of  wood,  A  and  C.  The  crooked  end 


of  the  wire,  G,  passes  under  the  edge  of  the  mirror;  by 
turning  the  handle,  F,  the  mirror  is  nude  to  revolve  on  ite 
pivots,  D,  and  take  any  desirable  inclination  to  the  teUe. 
In  order  that  the  mirror  may  remain  in  tl»  positioQ  in 
which  it  is  put,  the  stalk,  or  connecting-piece  of  the  wire,  E, 
is  a  little  bent;  it  lies  and  turns  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  pieoe 
of  wood,  A,  and  a  lat  of  stout  brass  plate,  H,  is  screwed 
(town  upon  it  at  one  ride  only,  and,  acting  as  a  spnng,  it 
gives  Buffideat  reristance  to  the  motion  of  the  wire  to 
counteract  the  tri^g  weight  of  the  mirror.  I  and  K  are 
two  pieces  of  brass,  having  a  row  of  notehes  at  equal 
distances,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  glass 
plates.  Th^  would  perform  their  work  quite  well  were 
they  fixed  up  immovably  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  But, 
in  order  that  the  instrument  may  take  u^  little  room,  they 
are  movable  on  two  joints,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  L.  The 
joints  are  of  the  nature  of  stop  hinges;  so  that,  while  the 
racks  can  fold  forwards  along  the  edge  of  the  mirror,  tiiey 
cannot  move  further  back  than  as  shown  in  the  drawioe- 
A  groove  or  noteh,  M,  is  cut  along  part  of  the  edge  trf  the 

wood,  C.  «  ,     ,      -vT  ,• 

In  using  the  instrument,  one  edge  of  the  glaa,  N  (repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  line),  is  put  in  the  groove,  M;  its  other 
edge  is  supported  by  the  notches  of  the  racks  at  a 
convenient  jnchivition.  The  ru^t  hand  holding  a  pencil 
or  a  needk,  restB  <m  the  inchned  surface  of  the  wood, 
C.  The  lumdle,  F,  is  turned,  until  the  hght-from  the 
window  or  lamp,  which  fiills  on  the  mirror,  is  reflected 
through  the  native  in  a  direction,  and  with  a  stren^ 
BuitaWe  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  A  magnifying 
is  held  in  the  left  hand.  JoHN  Sakg. 


NEW  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

BY  ALFRED  NELSON,  ESQ. 

The  dry  collodion  process  I  am  about  to  describe,  whidi  w 
extremely  simple  in  its  manipulation,  haa  also  proved  of 
great  certainty  in  its  results,  as  I  think  will  be  disoovered  hf 
any  one  who  may  have  a  fiuicy  to  try  it.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  but  one  immersion  in  a  rilver  bath,  and  m  the  nert 
place  only  one  washing  is  necessary.  Now,  the  nicety  re- 
quired in  the  quanti^  of  water  to  be  used  on,  as  well  as  in 
Its  application  to,  a  Fotiiergill  plate  afto  its  ranoral  firom 
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direr  bath,  and  the  two  washiogs  consequent  thereon,  are 
decided  objections  to  these,  not  to  say  a  word  about  the 
wrinkling  and  blistering  of  the  film  bo  Uable  to  occur  in  the 
dry  proceasea  at  present  in  general  use.  These  objections  I 
find,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  in  the  practice  of  the  fol- 
lowing method,  by  which,  during  the  last  couple  of  months, 
I  have  taken  some  very  fine  stereo,  natives,  and  also  some 
large  portraits. 

Good  flat  16  ounce  glass  will  be  found  to  answer  exceed- 
ingly weiQ.  I  say  Jiat,  because  if  ihexe  is  a  warp  in  it, 
breakage  in  the  prennro  frame  is  almost  certain.  When  the 
|datea  are  cleaned,  on  which  there  need  not  be  one  half  the 
time  or  care  expended  that  is  requisite  for  other  dry  or  wet 

Srocesses,  the  chief  thing  to  look  to  being  the  absence  of 
ust,  I  coat  them  at  my  leisure  with  albumen,  prerpared 
tlnu:— 

Albumen  from  fresh  hen  eggs   8  ounces. 

Distilled  water    2 

Bromide  of  ammonhon   6  grains. 

Chloride  of  ditto   1  „ 

Sngar  of  milk    8  „ 

Ammonia   20  drops. 

Beat  op  to  a  froth  by  any  of  the  methods  usually  employed, 
let  it  setue  for  a  night,  and  filter  thron^^  sponge  in  a  ituinel. 
PrcBorve  this  mixture  in  a  stock  bottle  with  a  small  piece  of 
camphor.  The  way  I  proceed,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  freedom . 
from  tails  or  streaks  on  the  glass,  is  in  this  way : — I  take 
two  empty  and  clean  wide-mouthed  bottles,  into  one  I  put  a 

flass  funnel,  having  a  piece  of  clean  sponge,  damped  with 
istilled  water,  loo^y  plugged  into  the  neck  of  it,  through 
this  I  filter  the  albumen  from  the  stock  bottle  until  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  No.  1  is  nearly  full,  then  change  the  funnel 
to  the  empty  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  proceed  to  coat  the 
plates  from  No.  1,  as  if  using  collodion,  but  instead  of 
pouring  the  overplus  back  into  the  bottle  I  pour  it  into  the 
runnel,  and  bo  on  until  No.  1  is  empty ;  by  this  time  No.  2 
has  received  its  quantum  of  albumen  ready  filtered  to  go  on 
with,  and  the  funnel  is  changed  back  again  to  the  empty 
bottte  No.  1,  and  so  on  until  the  plates  are  d<me.  As  each 
plate  is  coated  and  most  of  the  saperfiuouB  albumen  cbained 
mto  the  funnel,  I  rest  it  cm  a  couple  of  folds  of  blotting 
paper  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  one  corner  onl^  touching ; 
then  I  let  it  dry  spontaneous^,  which  it  will  do  very 
Boonif  the  room  be  d^  and  moderately  warm;  if  itbetoo 
warm  the  albumen  will  not  flow  so  easily  over  the  plate. 
There  should  be  no  duet  flying  about  on  ^e  surface  of  tiie 
plate,  for  the  smallest  spec,  as  every  photographer  knows,  is 
often  the  nucleus  of  a  great  stain.  A  Iw^,  loose  camel's- 
hair  brush  is  about  the  best  thing  for  removing  anyparticlcs 
of  dust  frY>m  the  glass  just  before  albumenising.  Tha  time 
expended  in  the  coating  of  the  plate  is  about  the  same  as 
that  Kived  in  the  cleaning  of  it,  and  when  dry  it  may  be 
stowed  away  as  a  clean  plate  ready  to  be  coated  with 
collodion  at  any  time,  or  used  at  once. 

The  forriula  for  the  collodion  is  as  follows : — 

Ether,  sp,  gr.  72.')    5  ounces. 

Alcohol,  fp.  gr.  HOO   8  „ 

Intlide  of  potassium   8  grainit. 

Iodide  of  ammoDtum    1.^  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium   10  „ 

Pyjroxyline  about   16  „ 

It  may  be  made  by  mixing  2  parts  of  good  native  with  1 
part  of  a  quiok  wco-king  positiTe  c(W>dion,  tite  film  not 
being  too  porous  or  too  oonlractdble.  Coat  with  this  on  the 
albtmenised  side,  let  it  set  a  little  more  than  for  the  wet  pro- 
cess, bat  not  BO  much  as  that  recommended  for  the  other  dry 
ones,  and  immerse  in  ulrer  bath,  made  tiius : — 

Distilled  water   10  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver    850  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  10  ^ps. 

The  plate  remains  in  this  bath  for  four  minutes,  when 
taken  out  it  is  put  into  a  dish  of  distilled  water,  while 
another  plate  is  being  collodionised  and  plunged ;  the  former 
plate  ifl  then  taken  from  the  distilled  water  and  washed  for 
about  three  minutw  wder  a  rais  water  tap,  on  the  mouth 


which  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag  has  been  tied,  so  as  to  filter 
the  water,  and  also  to  cause  uie  stream  to  run  smoothly ; 
rfonV  spare  the  water.  Then  to  insure  freedom  from  all 
chances  of  foreign  matter  remaining  on  the  plate,  I  flush  it 
back  and  front  with  two  or  three  drachma  of  distilled  water, 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  drying  box.  Nothing  is  better  for 
this  than  one  made  of  tin  ware,  or  thin  shcet^iron  untinned 
(wood  I  don't  like),  the  lid  of  course  made  light  tight,  and 
having  at  the  bottom  abont  a  half  a  dozen  fdds  of  blotting 
paper,  and  one  or  two  open  Tessels  of  good  commerciu 
salphnric  acid.  The  ehisseB  are  put  to  stand  all  round  the 
ionde  of  the  box,  wiw  the  prerared  side  next  the  tin,  one 
comer  only  touching.  The  acicT  having  a  great  affinity  toK 
water  effectually  removes  moisture  from  evexTthing  in  the 
box,  thereby  rendering  the  plates  ao  dry  that  it  will  be 
finmd  quite  unnecessary  to  submit  them  to  the  action  of 
ovens,  or  heat  applied  in  any  other  way.  If  the  acid  has 
been  used  too  often  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  so  impreg- 
nated with  water  as  to  cause  it  to  absorb  any  more  very 
slowly,  and  dry  the  plates  but  imperfectly ;  a  little  heat 
before  putting  them  in  the  chassis^  or  otherwise  packing 
them  up,  will  then  be  useful. 

The  exposure  in  the  camera  is  about  one  half  more  than 
that  required  for  the  wet  prooes  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

The  development  is  conducted  in  this  manner :  first,  wet 
the  plate  with  distilled  water,  dtber  by  pouring  it  qui(^y 
over  the  surface  or  by  dipping — the  latter  I  prefer  ;  then 
for  the  stereo,  size,  pmr  on  from  a  clean  glass  measure  four 
drachms  of  the  following  develc^r : — 

Distilled  water    8  ounces. 

P^ogallic  acid       ...  '   ^    ...    12  grains. 

Citric  acid   *    ...     3  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...       „   1  drachm. 

When  this  fluid  has  evenly  covered  the  filnj,  pour  it  back 
into  the  measure,  and  add  to  it  5  or  6  drops  of  solution, 
nitrate  of  silver  10  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
and  proceed  with  the  development ;  -  when  complete,  wash 
and  fix  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  4  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  or  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  hypo. — 
I  prefer  the  cyanide.  Whichever  I  use,  I  do  not  expaience 
the  blistering  and  wrinkling  of  the  film,  so  lialide  to  occur 
dnring  the  last  washing  in  smne  of  the  other  diy  pxocenes. 
Wben  wdl  enough  washed,  dry  and  yanasfa  sa  tmnal  for 
negatiTeB. 
DmntMayW,  1859. 


A  NEW  PBOGESS  FOR  OBTAINING  BLACK 
PHOTOGRAPHS  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF 
SAUS,  EITHER  OF  SILVER  OR  GOLD. 

BY  M.  NifePCE  DE  ST.  VTCTOB. 

Take  a  red  proof  obtained  by  the  means  described  by  me 
in  my  communication  to  the  Acade'mie  des  Sciences  on  the 
12th  of  April  last,  and  which  I  repeat  here. 

Prepare  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
at  ten  per  cent.,  fioating  it  thereon  from  15  to  20  seconds, 
and  then  leaving  it  to  ary  in  a  dark  place ;  if,  however,  it 
be  dried  at  the  fire,  it  becranes  more  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light.  It  may  be  prepared  several  days  before  required 
for  use.  The  exposure  in  the  printing  frimie  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  tiie  light  and  the  negative,  from  8  to 
10  minutes  in  the  sonshine,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  on  a 
very  dull  day. 

On  taking  it  from  the  printing  frame,  tbe  paper  should 
bo  wadhedfor  several  seconds  in  warm  water,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  red  lanssiate  of 
potash ;  after  a  few  minutes  the  proof  is  developed  of  a  fine 
red  ocbre  tint,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  several  waters 
until  it  ceases  to  commnnicate  any  tinge  of  colour  to  it, 
and  then  dried. 

To  turn  this  red  proof  to  a  black,  it  must  be  transferred 
to  Si  fiye  per  cent,  solution  otip(s:^iQsi^&.^\iTOB4  to  i^nhich 
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one  per  cent,  of  ptire  hyilrochlorio  acid  has  been  added.  In 
the  apace  of  a  few  seconds  the  proof  becomes  of  a  greenish 
black ;  it  is  then  -withdrawn  and  rinsed  in  distilled  water, 
when  it  assumes  a  beautiful  black  tone  which  it  preeeires 
when  dry.  The  black  is  more  or  ksB  intense  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  size  osed  in  making  the  paper.  It  mnst 
not  be  left  too  long  in  Uie  water,  especially  if  it  be  a  little 
alk^e,  because,  in  that  case,  the  proof  wiU  aonme  a  red 
tone,  and  for  the  following  reamo,  via.,  that  ammoniacal 
vatar  nstorea  the  led  ocEre  tint,  and  adidBlatwt  water 
tnniB  it  to  Pnunaik  bine  ookmr. 

I  bare  mentxNied  that  tba  red  |aoof  mi^  be  toned  to  a 
green  by  means  o£  nitrato  of  cobalt,  and  that  under  the 
influence  of  heat  a  very  intense  green  may  be  obtained ; 
unfortunataly,  this  colour  loees  taooh  of  ita  brilliancy  by 
l^dratitxi,  and  eepeciallT  by  the  action  of  light.  The 
aiilphwte  of  iron  which  I  nave  suggested  for  fixing  it,  ends 
by  turning  it  to  a  blue^  which  does  not  happen  if  the 
pochkffide  of  iron  be  need  without  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric add.  The  iron  solution  ought  to  be  weak,  and  care 
must  be  tiken  that  the  proof  is  not  left  too  long  in  it,  tMt 
it  is  wdl  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried  at  the  fire.  It 
tiien  retains  a  very  beautiful  green  colour. 

[A  reference  to  oar  previous  notice  of  a  similar  commu- 
nication irom  M.  Ni6pce  will  show  that  we  then  mentioned 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  withphot(»raph8  obtained 
with  ierrocyamde  of  potassimn,  which  is,  uiat  if  they  are 
exposed  to  light  until  they  fade  a  little,  the  wiginal  vigour 
may  be  restored  by  {facing  them  for  a  abort  time  in  a 
pofecUy  dark  place. — Ed.] 


AN  mi^UMENT  FOR  TAKING  MINUTE 
MICROSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  M.  KACHET. 

Thb  apparatus  consistB  of  a  solid  base  analogous  to  the  foot 
of  a  microBoope,  on  which  is  fixed  a  small  plate-holder, 
which  acts  the  part  of  the  camera.  On  the  ixont  of  this 
box  is  fastened  a  tube,  containing  the  object  glasB,  and  moved 
Irr  a  lever  ocnnmunicating  with  a  fine  a^iustmemtt  so  as  to 
auow  of  the  otgeet  ghss  bong  moved  to  or  firo  by  vesy  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  This  movemmt  may  be  estimated  by 
means  of  a  scale  on  the  head  of  the  alow  motion  aoraw. 

Behind  the  apparatixs  is  arranged  a  tube,  removable  at 
win,  to  rec^ve  tiie  body  of  a  microscope,  by  means  of  whidi 
the  required  accuracy  of  focus  is  assured.  To  focus  the 
object,  a  strip  of  clear  glass  is  placed  in  the  plate-holder, 
having  on  ita  anteriwsnroce  some  fine  lines  scratched  (used 
instesd  of  the  or^nary  ground  ghtas,  the  grain  of  which, 
showing  in  the  microecope,  hides  the  image).  These  lines 
are  firat  adjosted  to  focus  by  moving  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scope; and  then  the  object  glass,  wluch  is  to  form  the  image, 
is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  until  the  image  of  the 
native  to  be  copied  is  seen  perfectly  sharp;  it  is  then 
assumed,  that  the  cdlodion  or  albumen  plato,  when  put  in 
the  place  of  the  scratched  glass,  will  have  ite  sensitive 
ooating  exacUy  in  the  focus  of  the  object  glass.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  ready  for  exposure,  after  some  allowauces  are 
made  fox  the  greater  or  lees  thickness  of  the  collodion  films 
onplt^ad. — Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise  <U  Pkotograpkie. 


THERMOGRAPHY. 

In  a  papcsr,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
nnmb^,  M.  Ni^pce  speaks  of  paper  prepared  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  with  cyanide  of  potassiDm,  being  smisitive 
to  "a  much  higher  temperature  than  212^^  Fahr." 
Similar  preparations  to  the  aliove  have  been  long  used  under 
tile  name  <n  tympathetie  inks,  the  writing  of  whidi  would 
be  invinble  until  held  to  a  fire,  when  the  written  parts  would 
turn  brown,  and  scorch  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
other  parte  of  the  paper.  Ordinary  nulk  will  be  fiiund  a 
very  good  liquid  wherewith  to  pnpare  thormograi^  P^per 


of  this  SOTt,  as  sentences  written  with  it  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  are  quite  invisible  when  dry,  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  paper  is  held  before  the  fire,  when  tiie  writing  will  t>e  at 
once  developed,  showing  that  the  paper  is  tootg  sensitive  to 
heat  in  the  parts  toucho]  the  milk  than  in  other  places. 
R^arding  the  subject  &om  this  point  of  view,  it  will  bo 
found  that  the  list  of  substances  which,  when  applied  on 
paper,  render  it  soudtive  to  the  calorific  rays  will  mdude  a 
vast  number  of  bodies,  both  of  oiwiic  and  inoi^aiuc 
origin.  Milk  produces  a  reddish  stain  ;  tiie  juice  of  tiie  cherxy 
beoouMB  ^;reenish ;  onion  juice,  nearly  black ;  lemon  juices 
brown;  TUi^ur,a]pale  red;  and  dilute  solphuiic  acid  a  red- 
dishbrown.  To  thia  list  mM^  be  added  moat  VMietaUeliquida, 
and  also  many  ino^^anic  salts.  The  above  substaDcee  all  act 
in  a  similar  mannw,  viz.,  by  becoming  charred  thenBelveB, 
or  by  canting  the  paper  to  char  at  a  lower  temperatore 
than  would  be  the  case  under  other  drcumstanceB.  The 
colouring  matter  in  this  case  is  mostiy  carbon  separated 
from  the  paper,  or  from  the  liquid  used  as  the  ink. 
Several  sulstances  are,  however,  known,  which  are,  more 
strictly  speaking,  sensitive  to  heat,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  copp^,  and  sal-ammoniac,  the  mark. 
of  which  on  paper  becomes  yellow  when  heated ;  when  paper 
is  written  on  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  so  weak  as 
to  be  almost  colourleea,  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  pale  blue 
colour  when  wanned.  Hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  which  is 
of  a  pale  Uue  colour,  loses  water  and  becomes  black  at  a 
temperatore  below  the  boiling  fdab  of  water.  If,  there- 
fore, paper  were  first  prepared  1^  soaking  it  in  sohition  o€ 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  in  dihito  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  the  pole  blue  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  would  be 
precipitated  m  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  a  very  gentle 
heat  would  soffioe  to  drive  off  the  corniced  water  and  |»o- 
dnce  a  strong  black  colouration. 


Photographic  FaC'Similea  of  the  Antique  Oems,  collected  ij/  tie 
Kings  of  Poland  and  the  late  Prince  Poaiatotctki — aecom- 
panied  a  description  and  poetical  illvstrations  of  each 
aubject,  LoNOHiK  AND  Co. 
DcKiNO  the  last  few  years  there  has  bew  rapid  progress  made 
in  the  plication  of  photogr^hy  to  the  reproduction  of  works 
of  art,  and  the  result  is  tbat  now  one  <if  the  chief  means  by 
which  t^e  works  nf  art  are  oommunioated  to  the  public  is  by 
means  of  photography,  and  not  by  engraving  as  fbrmeriy. 
Many  and  bitter  have  been  the  oomplaintB  which  engrawa 
have  urged  against  this  new-fimgled  mode  of  transariptrao,  but 
still,  as  a  general  rulej  the  public  seem  to  prefer  the  photo- 
graphic to  the  gr^hic  art;  not^at  we  would  for  one  mommi 
underrate  or  dispar^e  the  beauty  of  the  engraver's  art. 
Should  the  day  ever  come  when  it  should  be  but  partially 
employed,  or  in  any  way  neglected,  none  will  fed  more  sorry 
than  ourselves ;  but  etill,  while  we  admire  a  good  engraving 
we  cannot  but  at  the  saone  time  avow  our  great  admiration 
for  a  good  photographic  copy ;  and  we  think  tbere  are  very 
few  who  have  any  t^ite  in  art  matters  who  will  not  endorse 
our  judgment  Noting  the  events  in  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy we  cannot  help  recurring  to  the  dire  prophecies  which 
hailed  its  advent — when  the  painter  dreaded  lest  ^  camera 
should  invade  the  territory  of  high  art  and  poetiy.'and  the 
engraver  predicted  for  it  the  ignominious  fate  of  a  "  nine  di^ 
wonder."  We  have  now  seen  all  these  prophecies  &l^ed,  and 
in  spite  of  them  the  art  has  pn^n^eesed  at  such  a  rate  aa  to 
astonish  those  who  were  its  warmest  admirers.  Not  only  has 
the  art  advanced  but  it  has  carried  along  with  it  public  5>Tn- 
pathy — a  sjTnpathy  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  widespread.  Not  only  has  it  commanded  sjrmpathy,  but 
it  is  now  beginning  to  assert  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
the  vigorous  oi^onents  of  its  youth  are  b^mning  to  see  for 
it  a  glorious  ftitore.  The  opinions  of  afi  the  leading  art 
critics  seem  to  be  that  ere  long  it  will  almost  entirely  saps- 
sede  engraving.  One  writer  has  already  seen  in  the  progrm 
of  photognQ)hy  "tiie  decline  of  line  en^ving."  j^t^ier 
says  that /'the  days  of  dot  and  stqiple 
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ottaen  express  themselTea  in  a  Buoilar  manner,  while  the  aroh 
art  dictator,  Mr.  Buskin,  hu  avomd  that  lu  would  prefer  a 
few  photographic  copies  of  pictures  to  a  cartload  of  engraviiiRs. 
Tbese  indicationa  of  opinion  clearly  point  to  a  great  future  for 
photc^phy.   It  will  be  seen,  on  a  little  rcSoction,  that  the 
adTBotages  that  can  he  urged  in  favour  of  photography  as  a 
means  of  transcription  far  outnumber  those  that  can  be  urged 
in  fsvour  of  engraving.   Jimt,  there  is  greater  facility  in  tran- 
Bcription ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  against  engrav- 
ing, especially  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    It  firequently 
happens  that  a  publisher  wishes  to  issue  engraviogs  of  some 
good  picture ;  it  is  at  onoe  put  into  tiie  engniTOr'a  hand,  bu^  let 
him  work  as  asmduoasly  as  ne  likes,  a  great  length  of  time  must 
neoeasarily  el^)se  ere  the  plate  is  r^y ;  the  oonsequenoe  is 
that  by  the  time  the  engraving  ia  ready  for  delivery  to  sub- 
scribers, many  new,  possibly  superior,  subjects  have  attracted 
public  attention,  and  the  subscribers  are  naturally  annoyed  at 
the  arrival  of  a  picture  when  least  wanted.   Secondly,  the  copy 
taken  by  photography  has  the  great  advantage  over  engraviag 
of  giving  the  poasassor  an  exaot  fao-simile  of  the  original  pro- 
duction.   Such  is  not  the  case  in  an  engraving.    Let  the 
engraver  ho  as  faithful  and  oareftil  as  poauble  in  his  render- 
ing of  a  picture,  he  oannot  but  impart  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
indiriduality  into  the  engraving,  and  in  many  instances  this  is 
done  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  entirely  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  ori^nal  master.   Whereas  photography,  being  a  raecha- 
ni«d  means,  cannot  but  render  truthfully  that  which  is  placed 
before  it,  and  thua  f^ve  all  the  original  feeUng,  touch,  and 
penonalify  of  the  utut.   It  is  a  conviotion  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  that  has  led  the  publishers  of  the  work  befi>re 
us  to  illustrate  it  by  means  of  photography.   After  alluding  to 
the  attempts  to  copy  these  gems  by  casts,  b^  itaeans  of  wax  and 
plaster  casta,  it  was  found  that  the  art  public  did  not  appreciate 
them.   "  After  a  great  expenditure,  Ixith  of  time  and  money, 
the  late  proprietor  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  CoUis,  whose 
attainments  in  the  photographic  art  enabled  him  to  give  perfect 
fUo-similes  of  these  antit^ue  gem^  imparting  to  them  a  tone 
which  iHings  out  the  original  de»gu  with  more  pleasing  effect 
than  can  be  done  by  the  plaster  process  or  the  skill  of  the  iteel 
wMfrmw."   The  collection  consist  of  the  whole  cabinet  of  gems 
inherited  by  the  late  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  as  an  illustrated 
work  on  mytliolofjy  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  authentic, 
and  uni(iue  work.i  that  ever  has  been  published.    Not  only 
have  we  exact  transcripts  of  tho  cameos  and  genu,  but  there 
is  a  most  carefully  written  letter-press  -series  of  notes,  from 
the  pens  of  Dr.  S^tginn  and  James  Frenderille,  1I.A.  As  to 
the  historio  interest  and  imporiance  of  this  work  we  had  better 
lei  the  editors  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Amongst  the  most  valued  specimens  of  the  line  art  produc- 
tions of  the  ancients,  preserved  friim  the  all-devouring  influences 
of  time,  accident,  and  tlie  wreck  of  barbarism,  engraved  gems 
stiind  pre-omincnt  in  the  estimation  of  the  antiquarian  and  the 
learned  in  hlttoric  lore.  Those  antique  gems  which  have  thus 
csca^>ed  the  common  ihte  of  aodent  art,  constitute  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  raster  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
While  our  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  tho 
ancients  attained  in  these  la-st-named  arts  is  ocoiflned  to  a  com- 

Earatively  Cew  mutilated  frescoes  and  statues,  engraved  gems 
ave  been  preserved  in  all  their  original  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness; the  material  of  which  they  are  oomposed,  in  most 
iiutances,  being  imperishable.  They  demonstrate  the  high 
artistio  talent,  grace,  and  skill  of  the  ancients  in  allegorical 
desifCTis. 

"  i^heee  gems  are  equal  io  every  partioular  to  the  finest 

statues,  and  in  many  particulars  to  the  finest  puntings  of 
anti(]uity.  They  possess  all  the  delicacy  of  proportion,  and 
all  the  development  of  grace,  or  dignity,  or  terror,  exhibited 
by  the  statues.  As  in  these  figured  volumos  is  to  be  found  all 
that  regards  tho  fable  or  the  history,  the  ceremonies  or  the 
cxorci.'ies,  tho  customs  or  tho  habits  of  the  ancients;  and  as 
they  enable  us,  as  it  were,  to  see  the  features  and  feel  the  linea- 
ments of  thwe  great  jiersonnges  whose  characters  and  actions, 
as  described  by  the  historians  and  poets  of  old,  have  been  a 
source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  all  ages,  the  preservation 
of  fJuthful  copies  of  the  original  relics,  in  a  form  easily  referred 
-to,  will  doubtless  be  the  ambition  and  desire  of  the  learned  and 
curious." 

Of  the  phot(^raphic  portion  of  the  work  we  may  say  that 
.generally  it  is  executed  in  the  beat  style;  the  defocbi  which 


are  here  and  tliere  observable  in  the  prints  arise  from  ciroura- 
stanoes  over  which  the  photogruher  has  had  no  oontnd.  Of 
the  work  as  a  whole  we  can  safely  say  that  wo  have  not  seen 
anything  yet  to  _equal  ^t  in  beauty  and  elegance. 


ALBUUENISED  PAPEB — (contuiued). 

The  Figure. — photographer  geuenlfy  placea  his  sitter 
in  that  position  which  secures       greatest  steadiness — a 
sitting  posture  is  the  most  oommon ;  as  in  tbu  case 
figure  comes  forward  more  than  the  head. 

Now  as  all  projecting  parte  became  in  the  camera  too 
large  in  proportion  to  those  receding,  we  see  the  reason  of  the 
body  being  too  large.  Hie  same  cause  accounts  for  large  hands 
in  photographs,  and,  where  the  face  is  turned  w,  for  the 
lower  ports  of  a  head,  chin,  mouth,  nose  end,  &c.,  oeing  too 
large,  whibfe  the  eyn,  forehead,  and  top  o£  head  ^re  too 
small. 

If  a  lady  be  sitting  in  a  half  recUoing  poetore,  bending 
forwards  dightly,  her  whole  head  and  shouldeiB  will  be  toa 
lai^  her  figure  downwards  too  amolL  If  a  soitleman  be 
sitting  backwards,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  nave  his  hips 
too  Ivoad,  his  ahouldeis  too  narrow ;  both  of  these  pon- 
tions  are  Tery  common. 

We  must  not  be  misonderstood  aa  stating  these  thinga  in 
disparagement  of  ao  beautiful  a  science  aa  photomi^y  be- 
comes in  the  hands  of  experienced  practltionos;  out  rather 
let  OS  be  txnderatood  «s  endoironring  to  point  oat  some 
"  effects  defective,"  which  generally  are  seen  in  photo- 

Ciphs,  eepecially  large  ones,  that  those  who  wUl,  may, 
owing  tne  cause,  obviate  them;  and  that  the  colourist 
may  correct  with  his  brush  defects  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  spoil  any  picture.  For  instance,  where  a  head  is 
so  irregular  in  form  as  to  become  unsightly,  aofteu  those 
features  which  are  the  most  strikingly  deformed,  and  reduce 
the  head  to  a  greater  semblance  of  beanty.  Try  to  dis- 
cover what  good  points  there  are — for  all  heads  have  Bome 
good  points— and  £^ve  these  th^  full  value. 

To  show  the  better  how  to  correct  these  deformitaee,  here 
are  some  general  rules  for  making  a  figure  symmetricaL  A 
well-formed  female  has  a  rather  small  bead,  long  taper  thin 
neck,  narrow  across  the  shoulders,  jdump  bust,  hroad  hips, 
short  round  arms,  small  fleshy  hands,  taper  fingers,  a,% 
every  joint  round  and  smooth.  A  manly  figure  has  a  haueg 
head,  thicker  neck,  broad  shooldeiB,  narrow  hips,  musciuar 
arms,  and  square  joints. 

To  Remedy  Other  DefecU, — ^Fromthecizcnmstancoof  blue 
and  white  possessing  so  much  of  the  actinic  principle,  all 
fair,  pale  people  inako  the  brightest  and  beat  pnotogra|)hs ; 
whilat  the  ruddy  and  s^Uov  make  dark  ones.  Often  is  it 
seen  that  a  &ir  young  person,  with  Tound  rosy  cheeks, 
produces  in  the  picture  an  almost  flat  cheek,  from  the  red  in 
the  cheek  having  produced  dark  tone.  This  the  artist  will 
remedy  by  painting  it  up  in  finishing  with  a  little  body 
cobur,  white,  venmlion,  and  carmine,  or  otherwise,  as  re- 
quired to  suit  the  complexion. 

As  just  stated,  the  red  or  sallow  haa  makes  a  dark  photo- 
graph ;  in  painting  choose  as  light  a  copy  as  possible  to  paint 
upon.  During  the  progreas  of  your  picture  the  freckles  and 
much  of  the  dark  tone  will  disappear ;  but  if,  in  finishing, 
they  should  be  found  stdll  to  show,  and  the  blackness  pre- 
vents your  obtaining  that  brillian<^  of  polour  required  to 
approach  nature,  you  may,  with  medium,  stipple  upon  those 
places  which  still  seem  dingy  and  grey.  This  will  enable 
you  to  produce  the  bright  tints  wanted,  and  will  entirely 
bide  any  unpleasing  appearance  of  a  wrong  complexion. 

Draperies. — Block  Cloth. — With  lake  and  ivory -black  go 
over  the  most  intense  shadows  of  your  photograph,  taking 
care  to  keep  every  fold  as  near  as  possible  in  its  present  place 
and  form ;  for  no  amount  of  after  pains  vrill  enable  you  to 

Snal  the  trathfulness  of  a  photc^^ph  in  its  representation 
texture,  or  the  accurate  nmns  of  fblds  neceeBarjto  nnke 
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out  the  true  character  of  the  particular  material  represented. 
Having  done  this  when  dry,  go  orer  what  you  had  touched 
with  medium  or  gum.  Kext  take  irory-black,  a  little  lake, 
and  white,  mix  well  together  into  an  opaque  body,  much 
lighter  than  upon  compariBon  with  cloth  would  appear  neces- 
Baiy,  toallowf(n-8inkiiig,andfbrthegamtobepaBBedoTer, 
wh^  deepou  it  much.  With  Htus  go  over  the  entire  coat, 
keanmg  out  of  the  Idadc  shadows  already  laid  on. 

When  diy  go  over  again  with  gum ;  then  take  the  same 
colour,  with  more  wMte  and  a  little  vermilion,  to  give  tJie 
peculiar  gloesy  colour  seen  in  the  hghte  of  black  cloth,  touch 
tliein  on  wiui  the  colour  partially  dry,  to  give  a  sort  of 
eriBpneBB  of  touch. 

(To  &e  eonHMud.) 


Colour. — 'A  ray  of  solar  light  is  composed  of  an  indeter- 
minate number  oi  differently  coloured  ravB ;  and  since,  on 
the  one  band,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguirfi  each  in  particu- 
lar, and  as,  on  the  other,  they  do  not  all  differ  equally  from 
one  another,  they  have  been  divided  into  .groups,  to  which 
are  applied  the  terms,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  rays ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  the  rays  comjprised  in  the  same  group — raf,  tor  instance 
— are  identical  in  colour ;  on  the  contrMy,  they  are  gener- 
ally considered  as  differing,  more  or  less  among  Ihemaelvea, 
al1»iougli  we  recoffnise  the  unpresnon  they  sentrateW  produce 
as  otnnprised  in  tioat  which  we  ascribe  to  red.  If  a  ray  of 
light  miich  &1Ib  npon  a  body  is  completely  absorbed  by  it, 
as  it  would  be  in  oiling  into  a  perfectly  obscure  cavity,  then 
the  bodf  af^iears  to  us  black,  and  it  becomes  visible  only 
because  it  is  contiguous  to  sarfitces  which  transmit  or  reSect 
light.  Among  black  substances  we  know  of  none  that  are 
perfectly  so ;  and  it  is  because  they  reflect  a  small  quantity 
of  white  light,  that  we  conclude  they  have  relief  like  other 
material  bodies.  Moreover,  what  proves  this  reflection  of 
white  light  is,  that  the  blackest  bodies,  when  polished, 
reflect  the  images  of  iUuminated  objects  placed  before  them. 

When  a  ray  of  white  light  is  reflected  by  an  opaque 
coloured  body,  there  is  always  a  reflection  of  white  light, 
and  a  reflection  of  coloured  light ;  the  latter  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  the  body  absorbs  or  extinguishes  within  its  sub- 
stance a  certain  number  of  coloured  rays,  and  reflects  othm. 
It  is  evident  that  the  coloured  rays  reflected  are  of  a  different 
colour  from  those  absorbed,  and,  also,  that  if  tiiey  were 
combined  with  those  absorbed,  the;  would  reproduce  white 
light.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manuCT  in  wbicfa  we  have 
conddered  the  physical  composition  of  solar  light,  that  if 
we  reunited  the  total  quantity  of  the  coloured  light  absorbed 
by  a  coloured  body,  with  the  total  quantity  of  cobured 
light  reflected  by  it,  we  should  reproduce  white  light ;  for  it 
is  this  relation,  that  two  differently  coloured  lights,  taken  in 
given  proportions,  have  of  reproducing  white  light,  that  we 
express  by  the  term  compUmentary  cohurs.  It  is  in  this 
sense  we  say  that  Red  is  complementary  to  Green ;  that 
Orange  is  complementary  to  Blue ;  that  Greenish  Yellow  is 
complementaiy  to  Violet ;  that  Indigo  is  complementary  to 
Orange  Yellow,  and  vice  versa. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  red  or  yellow  body  reflects 
only  red  and  yeliotc — besides  white  light,  they  each  reflect 
all  kinds  of  coloured  rays ;  only,  those  rays  which  lead  us  to 
judge  the  bodies  to  be  red  or  yellow,  being  more  numerous 
than  the  other  ra^  reflected,  produce  a  greater  ^eot. 
KeverthelesB,  those  other  rays  have  a  certain  influence  in 
modifying  tibe  action  die  red  or  yellow  ra;^  upon  tiie 
o^;an  of  mgbt;  and  this  will  explain  the  innumeraUe 
varieties  of  hue  which  may  be  remarked  among  different  red 
and  yellow  substances. 

Combustion. — Wben  two  chemical  bodies  unite  with 
each  other  with  sufficient  violence  to  cause  an  evolution  o£ 
heat  and  Hght,  the  phenomenon  is  called  by  the  name  of 
combustion ;  and  idnee  the  air  which  we  Ineathe  vontaijis 


one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  combustion,  oxygen^ 
the  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  appearance  preBenteoby 
the  rapid  union  of  th^  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  with 
combustible  substances.  The  terms,  combustible,  and  sup- 
porter of  coinbustion,  are,  however,  indeterminate  ones,  since 
in  an  afmoephere  of  coal  gas,  a  jet  of  oxjgea  or  of  chlorine 
would  bum  as  combustible  bodies,  whilst  the  coal  gas  would 
become  the  supporter  of  combustion.  The  term,  combustion, 
is  frequently  employed  in  scientific  language,  to  dgnify 
chemical  union  without  evolution  of  li^t  andneat. 

Concave. — HoUow,  opposed  to  convex. 

C0NOA.VX  Lens. — lens  bounded  by  a  concave  BOrfiue ; 
a  plano-ooncave  lens  is  bounded  by  a  plane  snr&oe  on  one 
side,  and  a  concave  one  on  the  other;  a  double  concave  lena 
is  bounded  by  two  concave  Bur&ces. 

Conjugate  Foci. — ^The  two  points  on  ospoaite  sidee  of 
a  lens,  respectively  occupied  by  the  object  and  the  image,  are 
called  the  conjugate  foci ;  and  any  object  placed  at  either 
of  these  positions,  will  have  an  image  of  itsdf  formed  at  the 
other  point.  When  one  point  rMedea  firom  tiw  lens  the 
other  approaches  it,  as  is  familiarly  known  in  focussing  in 
the  camera ;  and  when  the  object  focussed  is  situated  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  rays  coming  from  it  to  the  camera  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  parallel,  the  conjugate  focus  is  at  its  least 
distant^  from  the  lens,  and  is  then  called  the  principal  ibcw. 
(To  be  continued.) 


FOBKIGN  SCIENCE. 
(Fhm  our  S^Kdal  CdrregtondaU.') 

Paris,  May  31, 18M. 
Fhotographt  and  Wak  !  Such  has  been  theory  for  some 
we^  past  in  Paris.  How  odd  to  see  the  beautifol  and 
peaceful  science  of  chemistry  brought  by  photography  into 
such  near  relationship  with  the  horrible  art  of  war !  Yet, 
so  it  is,  at  least  in  France,  where,  afthis  moment  war  is  the 
main  topic  of  the  day.  One  would  im^^e  that  even  the 
women  of  Paris  were  in  a  fighting  mood,  to  judge  from  a 
brochure  just  published  by  Madame  Dudevant  (Georses 
Sand),  entitied  "  La  Guerre;"  but  that  is  not  the  case.  No 
doubt  Georges  Sand  was  amply  inspire]  by  the  example  of 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  who  nas  lately  brought  out  a  work 
called  "  England  and  her  Soldiers."  JourmJism,  say  some, 
is  the  offi^tnng  ai  war ;  &x,  according  to  Yc^taire  and  some 
other  wnteis,  it  was  at  Venice,  during  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  that  dapatches  were  published  for  1^  first  time  in 
the  streets.  The  people  assanbled  to  bear  them  read,  and 
paid  for  the  intelligenceaemallpieceof  mon^calledjrozeOa  * 
hence  our  word  gazette.  So,  all  the  French  papers  teem 
with  news  of  the  war  at  thd  present  nunnent,  and  pboto- 
gn^>hic  journals  among  others. 

La  Lumiere,  a  paper  which  gives  now  and  then  a  Kttie 
photograjjhic  news,  luis  sent  her  "  own  correspohdent,"  M. 
Beraidy,  into  Italy.  Of  course  he  got  pretty  well  drenched 
by  the  incessant  rain  as  soon  as  be  touched  Italian  shoiea. 

If  anything  in  the  world  is  annoying  to  an  enthuaastic 
photographer,  it  is  bad  weather.  Cloutu  make  him  dull  and 
hypodiondriacal,  fogs  produce  serious  illness,  and  perpetual 
rain  kills  him  outright.  M.  Berardy,  as  soon  as  a  few 
glimpses  o£  the  sun  had  restored  him  again  to  life, 
shouldered  his  camera,  and  ^was  immediately  overwhelmed 
by  the  Italians  with  questioas  conceming  the  new  in- 
strument  of  war**  he  had  brought  with  him— how  fer  it 
would  shoot,  and  how  many  men  it  would  kill  at  a  time! 
The  want  of  supplies  of  photo^phic  agents  keqsng  him  in 
pretty  constant  connection  with  the  principal  pharmacies 
of  the  different  places  he  visited,  M.  B.  was  at  lut  looked 
upon  as  a  doctor  in  medicine,  travelling  with  some  newfy 
invented  surgical  instruments .'  And,  conndered  as  such,  he 
win,  no  doubt,  be  left  unmolested,  and  quietiy  send  up  some 
interesting  photographs  before  loni;. 

lliose  who  are  fimd  of  the  stermsot^  vpn  wjyjyipucm  « 
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series  of  M.  Gandio's  stereoscopic  slides,  taken  in  Ital^, 
■would  be  able  to  follow  the  belligerent  parties  step  by  step ; 
or,  better  still,  perhaps,  with  the  stereoscopic  riewB  of  Gienoa, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  toe  whole  of  Piedmont  and  Lombard^, 
executed  very  beautifully  by  M.  Ferrier,  member  of  the 
SotMti  Frangaite  de  Photographie.  We  nu^  add  that  the 
views  taken  in  Toaoany,  Naples,  Rome,  veoice,  &c.,  by 
lOL  Alinari,  Lorent,  Na:TO,  Barnard,  &c.,  many  of  which 
figare  in  tibe  present  great  Exhibition  of  Fhoto^phic  Art, 
of  which  we  hare  lately  spoken,  become  interesting  certainly 
at  the  present  moment,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  events 
faking  place,  or  about  to  take  place,  in  these  quarters. 

Already,  some  months  ago,  the  artillery  officers  of  the 
guard  of  Venailles  received  photographic  ap^iratus ;  labo- 
ratories hare  been  o^auiaed  for  them  in  the  French  camp, 
and  they  will  have  oMers  to  point  their  camera  at  the  same 
time  as  their  cannon. 

We  understand  that  M.  Potto,  of  Paris,  the  able  astro- 
nomer and  experienced  phott^rapher,  is  about  to  make  known 
to  the  French  government  a  new  photographical  apparatus, 
especially  adapted  for  the  present  war.  No  one  could  bett^ 
construct  such  an  instrument,  since  M.  Forro  distinguished 
himself  many  years  ago  as  colonel  of  an  engineering  corps. 
He  will  favour  as  with  a  description  of  it  in  a  few  days. 

At  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  a  joece  of  the  most 
ludicrous  nature  is  being  represented.  A  certain  M.  Oscar 
Flaaitureux,  a  idiotogr^dwr  by  pnCeesion,  has,  by  some 
aoddent  or  other,  tuen  a  proof  of  s(xnebody*B  leg  I  No 
one  knows  whose  Ic^  it  is — although  it  appeals  to  be  a  most 
beautiM  specimen  of  the  kind — nor,  how  it  came  to  be 
photographed  at  all !  The  i^t  is,  that  nothing,  now-a- 
days,  can  escape  the  objective  of  a  photographer.  In  two 
minutes  he  has  ten  proofe  of  your  gudenj  the  front  of  your 
bouse,  the  face  of  your  sweetheart,  or  your  wife  cveh  I 
Ajfter  all  kinds  of  adventures,  M.  Oscar  at  last  finds  out  the 
person  who  belongs  to  the  leg,  the  photograph  of  which  he 
nas  possessed  so  long,  and    .    .    .    marries  her  of  course  ! 

It  appears  that  M.  Dove,  the  eminent  professor  of  physics 
at  Bermi,  has  lately  applied  the  stereoscope  to  rather  a  novel 
purpose:  viz.,  that  of  detecting  fradulent  bank-notes.  If 
two  genuine  notes  be  placed  side  by  side  in  a  stereoscope 
no  relievo  is  obtained ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  taken  away 
and  i^ilaced  by  a  fraudulent  imitation,  certain  parts  of  the 
stereosoi^  image  now  seen  are  immediately  observed  to 
stand  out  as  if  solid. 

This  being  the  case  with  German  notes,  why  should  it  nob 
be  BO  witii  English  ones?  and  if  every  banker  in  the  United 
Ejngdom  who  is  not  slready  overwhelmed  with  stereoscopes 
and  stereoBCopio  slides,  does  not  immediately  procure  the 
above-named  insfarament  and  save  himself  so  many  thou- 
sands a-year  hy  api^ng  it  to  the  above  purpose,  it  will  not 
be  our  fault. 

M.  Pliicker,  another  distinguished  German  savant,  has 
lately  made  known  the  following  interesting  results  of  some 
experiments  on  the  spectrum,  produced  by  the  electric  light 
when  developed  in  a  gas,  or  in  a  mixture  of  different  gases. 

Hydrogen  gas  and  nitrogen  were  first  submitted  to  experi- 
ment. When  an  electric  current  produced  by  the  apparatus 
of  Ruhmkorff  developes  a  light  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  a  peculiar  kind  of  spectrum  is  obtained  when 
this  light  is  analysed  by  a  prism.  The  same  spectrum 
is  pr^uced  when  two  spectra  obtained  separately  by 
hyoK^en  and  nitn^gen  are  BoperpoBed.  ^  The  same 
Bpectmni  is  again  obtained  when  the  indnctum  ctnrait 
pasBBB  throogh  ammonia  in  a  gaseoos  state ;  when  it  is  pro- 
bable that  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  this  experiment  mto 
nitrqgen  and  hydrogen. 

M.  Flticker  has  made  similar  experiments  on  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  spectrum  obtained  with  carbonic  acid  is 
identical  with  that  which  results  from  the  superposition  of  a 
spectrum  produced  with  carbonic  oxide  into  another  obtained 
yndi  oxygen  gas.  Both  are  the  same  as  the  spectrum  ob- 
tained when  Uie  eleotrio  current  passes  through  a  mixture  of 
carbcwc  oxide  and  oxygen  gas. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  for  some  time  past  in  mineralogy,  is  the  following, 
which  we  owe  to  M.  Raphael  Napoli,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Naples : — On  examining  the  lava  which  has  been  emitted 
for  more  than  twelve  months  past  by  Vesuvius,  M.  NapoU 
found  that  it  contains  a  oonsideEable  proporUon  of  selemum 
and  tellurium,  combined  with  titanium,  iron,  and  lead.  As 
the  lava  cools,  the  sulphurous  acid  vapour,  which  abounds  in 
it,  partially  destroys  these  oomlnnatifHiB  c£  selenium  and 
tellurium,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  pure  Beleniimi, 
which  is  deposited,  and  oxides  of  s^oiium  and  tellurinm, 
which  are  (usengaged,  and  emitted  into  the  air  in  a  gaseous 
state  and  in  large  proportions. 

Pure  selenium  is  thus  dqtodted  in  the  cavities  and  crevices 
of  the  lava,  and  in  the  interim  the  solidified  mass.  No 
one  had  ever  remarked  this  before.  ■  Doubtles  selenium  has 
often  been  seen  in  the  fissures  of  lava ;  but,  from  ite  red 
colour,  it  has  evidently  been  as  often  mistaken  for  oxide  of 
iron. 

To  chemists,  this  discovery  is  of  the  highest  interest. 
Both  tellurium  and  selenium  are  such  rare  substances,  that 
they  are  only  known  as  curiosities  of  the  laboratory,  and 
few  laboratories  indeed  possess  specimens  of  either.  Up 
to  the  pieeent  time  tellurium  has  been  found,  but  very 
rarely,  combined  with  sold,  silver,  lead,  and  bimnuth,  in  the 
Transylvanian  mines.  In  appearance  it  resembles  antimony. 
It  was  discovered  in  1782,  Mailer,  of  RebiheuBtein,  and 
its  principal  poperties  were  made  known  by  the  then 
eminwt  cliemiat,  Elaproth.  Selenium,  which  bears  much 
analoffy  to  sulphur,  was  discovra^  in  1817,  by  the  odebnted 
Berzfuius.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  as  a  adeninret 
of  lead,  a  rare  mineral,  or  combined  in  some  sorts  of  iron 
pyrites.  A  native  seleniuret  of  copper  was  discovered  some 
years  ago,  and  named  Berzeline,  in  honour  of  the  great 
chemist  whose  name  we  have  just  mentiSned. 

Before  the  interesting  observations  of  M.  Napoli,  selenium 
had  never  been  found  in  nature,  otherwise  than  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies.  M.  Napoli  has  also  described  a  new 
substance,  which  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  lead  and 
selenium,  discovered  by  M.  Palmieri,  the  distinguished 
meteorolo^t  of  Vesuvius,  in  certain  fumarolle^  and  which 
has  been  named  Sacchite,  in  honour  of  FrOfesBor  Saodii,  of 
Naples. 

1^1.  Napoli  has  also  obserred  a  pecoliar  white  substance 
which  exists  in  the  crevices  of  the  lava,  ham.  whence  it  is 
easily  volatilised,  mixes  itself  with  the  air,  absorbs  moistnre, 
and  falls  agiun,  fisnnii^a  sort  of  crust  on  the  \vpper  sur&co 
of  the  beds  of  lava.  Inis  appears  to  be  another  comt^- 
tion  of  selenium  not  yet  thoroughly  known.  These  facts 
show  us  that  a  new  mine  of  interesting  chemical  products  is 
open  at  Vesuvius,  and  promises  fiurly  to  be  a  rich  one. 

M.  Wartmann,  of  G^eneva,  announces  that  on  the  2l8t  of 
July  next,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  is,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  the  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  will  be  very 
nearly  in  conjunction.  The  borders  of  these  two  brilliatit 
planets  will  be  only  15'  apart,  and  consequently  both  will 
be  able  to  be  seen  in  the  same  field  of  the  telescope. 

This  will-be-fact,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  famous 
Oonnaisance  des  temps,  presents,  however,  considerable  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  the  two  most 
brilliant  planets  belonging  to  onr  ^rstem.  Their  approach 
will  enable  us  to  measure  photometnoally  their  relative  bril- 
liancy, and  they  will  form  an  intnesting  subject  for  a  photo- 
graphic proof. 

•NOTES  FOB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOURISTS. 

Sir, — I  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  photographie 
tourists  to  this  locality,  only  twaAv  miles  from  KtUarney^ 
and  abounding  with  views.  As  Moore  says — "the  sweet 
magic  of  streamlet  and  hill"  is  here  on  every  side ;  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  with  its  rocky  bed  and  water&ll;  the  lakes 
studded  with  wooded  islets  and  surrounded  with  mountains ; 
the  sweet  inland  river'*  tnts,"  ands avage  nwky  seashore— all 
are  here.  Midvi^  between  Killam^  ancL^eogsrifl^bot 
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ten  or  twelve  milee  from  Glenfleak,  Gongame  Barra,  and 
Inchegelagh  on  the  east ;  on  the  weert,  nearly  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  open  ocean,  though  the  ealt  water  U  here  at 
our  dooFB;  on  the  north  and  south  shores  of  this  fine 
estuary  there  are  many  beautiftil  harbours — Dankerron, 
Blat^water  (tiie  bridge  here  is  a  gem,  and  but  five  miles 
distant),  Sneem,  Weatcove,  and  Dorynane  (D.  O'Gonnell^ 
readence),  on  the  north  mde;  Arday,  Kihnaokal(^;iie,  and 
ArdgToom,  on  the  south ;  meet  of  theee  are  at  the  entrance 
to  the  glens  that  seem  to  fierce  the  mountain  ranges  north 
and  south,  and  many  wild  and  beautiful  lakes  are  to  be 
found,  as  at  Clooney,  Incheqninn,  and  Glen  more.  As 
one  neare  the  sea  the  coast  gets  more  and  more  wild  and 
savace,  and  in  places  is  only  to  be  ^nrpasscd  in  grandeur 
by  tne  far-&med  cliffs  of  Moher.  Of  such  bits  as  thoee 
of  which  I  send  you  three  prints,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds if  one  knew  where  to  go  to  find  them ;  the  only 
drawback  is  that  the  distances  are  so  considerable  that  it  is 
always  neceasary  to  drive,  and  I  know  that  that  is  unprofit- 
able work,  if  one  does  not  know  the  country  and  the  people 
here.  From  where  I  now  at  I  can  see  Mangerton  mountain 
and  McGiUicuddy's  Reeks,  both  capped  with  snow,  on  this 
14th  oi  April,  the  ^'  Reeks^'rising  full  fifteen  milt»  off,  but  from 
this,  appearing  to  be  but  the  head  of  a  giant  ladder,  formed 
of  the  intermediate  hiUs.  I  have  never  met  with  any  one 
who  was  disappointed  in  his  expectatunis  here,  except, 
indeed,  he  came  in  wet  weatho- — a  contingency  by  no  means 
impoeable ;  but  they  who  pass  through  only  as  toarislB  know 
bat  little  of  the  country ;  it  was  not  till  I  had  trod  the  hill- 
tope  in  search  of  gnniae,  and  explored  the  streams  and  rivers 
far  trout  and  salmon,  that  I  wdl  knew  the  richee  of  its 
scenery.  Should  any  amateur  photographer  think  of  tarrying 
hoe  to  take  away  the  motmtams  in  his  plate  box,  I  shall  )x 
glad  to  direct  him  t^  the  most  demrable  spots,  and  I  would 
adviflo  a  fishing  rod  as  a  companion ;  it  will  fill  up  many  a 
blank  day  not  fit  for  camera  work. 

As  one  of  the  inducements  to  go  to  any  particular  place 
for  photographic  work  is  the  convenience  for  travelling,  I 
would  mention  that  a  "  through"  ticket  can  be  got  in  Cork, 
during  the  summer  months,  to  take  a  tourist  by  a  four- 
horse  car  through  Bandon,  Inchegelagh,  Gougaune  Barra, 
and  the  pass  of  Kdmaneigh,  to  Bantry,  and  on  to  Glcn- 
gariff,  where  jaa.  put  up  for  the  night,  then  through 
Kramure  to  KiUamey,  and  thence  hj  nul  to  Mallow  and 
back  to  Cnkf  I  think  for  the  sum  of  thirty  diillings  or  two 
pounds.  It  is  aOoved  to  break  the  journey  at  GlengariiF, 
jCenmue,  or  Killamey  for  a  month.      A  Kkrrt  Man. 

Kenmare,  Kerry. 
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KRPOItT  OF  Tin  COXMUSIOSr  OK  THE  PRIZE  FOUSMD  BT  TRI 
BVKZ  DB  LUTXRtt.* 

The  conununication  made  by  M.  Homolatech,  of  Vienna,  in 
November,  1856,  detailed  a  method  of  printing,  the  prinoq>le 
of  which  had  been  f^von  by  M.  Bayard  so  long  ago  ss  1851. 
The  proofs,  at  first  formed  by  the  influence  of  light  on  oblorid© 
of  silvsr,  pretty  nearly  as  under  ordinary  conditions,  wore 
afterwards  continued  by  the  action  of  gallic  acid.  The  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  author  were  obscure  and  incomplete ;  at  our 
requeat  he  developed  thrao,  but  they  were  open  to  sundiy 
sdentiflo  objections,  and  were  not  reoommended  by  practice ; 
the  only  proof  sent  was  anything  but  satisfkotOTy ;  Itwasttaere- 
fore  impossible  to  retain  M.  Homolatsch  among  the  number  of 
competitors. 

The  fifth  in  the  order  of  date  was  Mr.  John  Waleh,  of 
London.  The  ^plication  of  his  method  was  limited  to  posi- 
tives on  glass,  and  offered  nothing  new.  The  two  pFOofe  sent 
had  all  the  faults  almost  inseparable  f^m  this  process ;  this  was 
therafbre  put  aside. 

Next  came  M.  Blanquart  Evrard.  of  lalle,  with  a  varnishing 
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prooesB,  wbioii  oonaisted  in  the  sttoeessiva  and,  if  neceeaiy, 
reiterated  emplflvmait  of  gdatine  and  tannin,  so  aa  to  fom  n 
compound  wfaion  M.  Blanquart  called  teatber-vamifdi.  This 

process,  the  advantages  of  which  cannot  be  contested,  entered, 
nevertheless,  by  its  nature,  in  the  category  of  mechanical  and 
physical  means,  for  which  reason  we  had  already  excluded 
M.  Chambard. 

M.  Jean  SchaSFer,  of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  presented  himself 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1857,  with  a  method  fixing  and  toning, 
the  good  results  of  which  you  have  all  of  you  apprecia,ted,  and 
whidi  muiy  eminent  photographers  have  taken  for  the  eflbct  of 
collodion  transferred  to  paper.  But  we  ought  to  say  that  it 
could  not  be  admitted  as  the  personal  work  of  M.  SohaSfer. 
Bmployment  of  the  sel  d'or  of  Fordoe  umI  Gelis,  sizing  with 
gelatine,  application  of  8choen6e  varnish,  such  was  the  ensewthla 
known  and  ami  simultaneously  by  several  brethren  in  the  ut, 
as  re^^arded  its  chemical  part,  and  still  more  ezteQsivel3'  used  aa 
far  ia  regarded  its  purely  physical  part.  M.  Scbaefer  evidently 
employed  peculiar  care  in  applying  it,  as  is  evident  from  hu 
uniform  suooess ;  but  it  was  not  a  suifiaant  titie  for  oompeUng 
for  the  Luynes  prise. 

H.  Vidcm  proposed  to  produce  proofs  on  a  film  of  salted 
collodion,  previously  transferred,  as  taught  by  M.  IJayard  in 
March,  1857,  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  method  has  certainly 
some  t^vantagcs  from  the  point  of  view  of  stability  ;  hut  it  was 
less  simple,  and  consequently  less  praoticable  than  the  ol^  and 
did  not  allow  as  great  a  variety  of  tones.  In  short,  weighed 
alt(^ther,  we  did  not  recognise  any  practical  advantages  in 
these  modjfiDatiDns,  and  sufficient  condituus  of  indestroofaUli^. 

At  the  meeting  of  July,  1858,  M.  Gaum*  communicated  to 
you  a  method  of  nziog  the  paper,  of  which  he  had  already  ^van 
yon  specimens  just  two  ymm  previously.  It  was  a  real  novettj, 
but  confined  all  the  proposed  modifications  to  the  above-men- 
tioned sizing.  The  operation  oon^ated  in  dissolving  gutta-percha 
in  benzoin,  in  deoantii^  the  clear  portion  of  the  liquor,  sepa- 
rating the  gutta  peroha  trom  the  benzoin  by  evaponition,  which 
leaves  a  finely-granulated  substance,  then  plunging  the  sheets 
of  paper  in  a  bath  formed  of  tiie  renduum  in  a  state  of  ftisicoL 
This  preparation  rives  them  a  species  of  Impermealrility  whit^ 
doubtless  diminishes  the  chances  of  an  alteration  of  (he 
organic  matter,  and,  under  this  aspect,  it  might  be  useAlI;  but 
the  further  treatment  remaining  the  same,  and  the  gutta.  p^ba 
hath  being  besides  a  complication,  the  process  appeu^  to  ns  to 
constitute  a  too  limited  advance  to  create  a  claim  for  the  prize. 

Here  ends  the  series  of  processes  which  we  at  once  dismissed 
from  competition  for  the  prize.  These  bdng  eliminated,  there 
remained  four  competitors  whose  labours,  by  reason  ot  tiwir 
importaooe  and  the  quali^  of  the  specimens  produoed,  uhimail 
a  serious  examination. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  oomminion  to  aasiit  at 
all  the  experiments  which  would  be  neoesaary ;  therefcnv,  as  we 
stated  above,  we  oonflded  this  part  of  the  oommon  task  to 
MM.  Count  Aguado,  Bayard,  Becquerel,  L.  Fouoault^  and  Paul 
Ferier,  forming  a  sub^mmittee,  whose  peculiar  operatioiu  we 
will  describe  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

It  was  arrmged  tiuA  eadi  of  the  candidates  separately  dumld 
be  required  to  operate  before  our  eyes,  without  any  reserve,  so 
as  to  render  us  witnesses  of  all  the  phases  of  the  prooess. 

To  carry  out  this  object  we  met  at  the  house  of  our  cdlleagn^ 
Count  Aguado,  who  kindly  placed  himself  at  our  disposal, 
together  with  all  the  matiriel  of  his  atelier. 

We  first  summoned  there  M.  Testud  de  Beaur^rd.  In  a 
first  sitting  he  showed  us  only  a  part  of  his  prooess  of  June, 
1855,  the  pap^  having  previously  rao^ved,  without  our  wit- 
nessing it,  the  prwaratum  with  t^  biahnmuite  of  potvdi 
which  precedes  insolation.  This  was  a  deviation  tnm  our 
pK^Ttunme  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return.  The  weaUur 
was  dull ;  the  exposure  in  the  printing-friune  long ;  the  p^on^ 
when  taken  out,  were  slightly  impressed  by  traces  of  the  nega- 
tive. Th^  were  washed  in  common  water,  then  floated  in  a 
solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  again  washed,  then  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  gallic  acid  and  crater.  We  are  hound  to  say  that 
the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  bore  no  comparison 
with  the  prooft  presented  by  the  author  in  1855.  H.  Testud  de 
Beauregard  did  not  pernst  in  attempting  a  second  experiment 
and  hence  we  consider  the  first  as  decidedly  negative. 

At  a  second  meeting  the  same  gentleman  was  to  make  all 
the  manipulations  necessary  to  enogfaten  ns  on  the  sulyeot  itf 
his  oommunication  of  Dwxmber,  ISSTT*  By^m-duGMtuaate 
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misunderstanding,  ho  arrived,  as  on  the  first  oocadon,  with  his 
jMipers  ready  prepared.  M.  Testnd  having  placed  hia  paperg, 
"which  were  of  a  dark  grey  appearance,  in  the  printing  frame,  left 
them  there  some  time ;  the  sky  was  cloudy.  Removed  without 
having  received  any  apparent  impression,  tiiey  were  suhmitted 
to  washings  in  hot  water;  but  this  final  operation  was  to  ex- 
tend to  such  a  lengthened  period,  that  the  commission  oould 
not  follow  it  to  its  termination ;  M.  Testud  told  us  it  would 
occupy  from  four  to  five  hours.  The  work  was  finished  at 
Count  AguaA&s  in  our  absence,  and  the  specimeus  obtained 
were  fonrarded  to  us  by  him.  These  were  even  less  promising 
than  those  obtained  by  the  firtrt  metiiod,  and  so  far  removed 
fh>m  all  probability  of  suoc^,  that  we  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  wl  another  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  the 
phMM  of  the  operation  pfflrformed  betm  our  eyes.  Was  it ' 
not  evident  that  the  preparation  of  the  paper  oould  not  under 
those  circamstanoea  be  better  than  when  performed  by  the 
author  in  his  laboratory  at  his  leisure  ? 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  process  of  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
Gamier. 

They  commenced  by  dissolving  30  grammes  of  white  sugar  in 
the  same  weight  of  water ;  they  then  added  7*S  grammes  of 
hichromate  of  anuoonii^  and  then  10  granuneB  of  oImt  albumen, 
in  whiofa  thcty  had  introduced  some  particles  of  the  luohromate. 
After  the  whole  was  well  mixed,  they  poured  it  through  fine 
linen,  and  then  coated  with  it  a  sheet  of  pt^r  fastened  to  a  fiat 
Burfoce  by  means  of  a  round  hog-hur  orush.  In  order  that 
the  film  should  be  frea  from  striaa  or  traces  left  by  the  brush, 
they  took  as  exactly  as  possible  the  precise  quantity  required  to 
cover  the  sheet  of  paper.  That  done,  they  warmed  the  reverse 
side  of  the  sheet  before  the  fire,  without  approaching  it  too 
olosely;  the  drying  was  soon  accomplished,  which  was  ascer- 
tained by  rubbing  the  surhoe  d^htly  witii  the  finger;  this 
should  flip  easily  over  it,  though  the  surfttoe  still  appear  a  little 
sticky  in  presmng  upon  it.  Finally,  tiiey  placed  it  in  the  print- 
ing frame.  The  first  proof,  which  was  taken  under  a  positive 
on  glass,  was  exposed  for  a  quuter  of  an  hour,  the  weather 
b^g  less  favourable  than  it  might  have  been.  On  taking  it 
tram  the  printing  Aitune,  tiie  image  was  strongly  visible  by  an 
increased  intensity  of  the  yellow-brown  tone  of  the  bichromate ; 
they  then  Trnmed  it  elightly  before  the  fire ;  the  heat  appeared 
to  continue  the  a<:tion  of  the  lights  thus  famishing  a  means  of 
putially  modifying  the  tone  of  ^e  blacks.  The  sheet  being 
again  fixed  on  the  board,  they  spread  finely  divided  ivory-black 
over  its  whole  surface,  by  means  of  a  thick,  badger-hair  brush, 
long  enoQgh  to  be  fiexible  without  being  too  soft,  and  finished 
the  spr^iding  and  the  equ^sation  of  the  film  with  a  soft  wad  of 
eotUax.  After  detaching  the  sheet  from,  the  board,  and  holding 
it  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  fire,  they  immersed  it  carehilly  in 
common  water,  &ce  uppermost,  oocasioaally  gently  moving  it 
tMcdcwards  and  forwards.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  th^  judged  that  t^e  aolnble  portion  of  the  film  was 
detached  frmn  Uie  paper,  they  removed  it  carefully  f^om  the 
water  bv  means  of  two  comers.  The  paper  had,  in  this  stage,  a 
dirty  white  appearance  in  the  lights,  bat  presented  a  very  dis- 
tinct im^e.  IHnally,  they  immersed  it  in  a  bath  composed  of 
100  parts  of  water  to  6  parts  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  (proportions  which  may  be  modified  either  way,  the  action 
then  beoraning  more  or  less  rapid). 

The  same  precaution  must  be  onerved  in  hindfing  the  proof 
in  this  final  bath,  because  the  insoluble  film  iriiica  holra  tiie 
carbon  adheres  but  feebly  to  Uie  paper  so  long  at  a  larenous 
drying  has  not  taken  place.  On  this  account,  it  would  be  useful 
to  dry  it  once  between  the  simple  water  bath  and  tl»t  of  the 
sulphurous  add. 

In  this  latter  solution  the  whites  are  almost  entirely  flreed  of 
their  yellow  and  grey  tint ;  we  say  almost,  and  not  entirely, 
because,  as  yet,  that  is  still  the  drawback  of  this  process.  The 
papw  retains,  in  the  hij^h  lights,  partidea  of  carbon«  which  no 
doubt  adhere  to  the  invifflble  asperities  of  its  surftce,  which  had 
not  been  smoothed  down  in  the  preliminary  pressing,  or  which 
arose  from  the  mmstening  of  the  paper  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sensitive  film.  This  is  the  chief  difficulty  which 
remains  to  be  overcome,  but  not  the  only  one :  the  half-tones 
leave  something  to  be  desired  as  regards  roundness;  in  views, 
the  most  delinte  portions  of  the  distances  are  inadequately 
rendered,  often  being  nndedded  and  as  if  scraped,  and  the  hiatus 
want  biilliancy  and  homogeneousnesa,  espedally  in  the  middle 
diatanoes. 


Such  as  they  are,  however,  these  results,  though  incomplete, 
appear  to  us  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  enoouragement ; 
it  IB  precisely  their  sterling  value  which  induces  us  to  point  out 
their  imperfections.  The  simplicity  of  the  process,  the  field  for 
progress  and  practictd  improvementa  which  it  opens  to  the 
sagacity  of  inventors,  inspires  us  with  hope  and  confidence  in  its 
future.  We  resolved,  therefore,  to  assign  to  Messrs.  Oamier 
and  &ilmon  a  portion  of  the  second  prize. 

There  was  one  candidate  respecting  whom  we  could  not  inost 
on  our  rule  that  he  should  operate  before  our  eyes,  semrated  as 
he  was  from  us  by  the  sea — we  mean  Mr.  Pouncy.  We  were, 
therefore,  comp^ed  to  make  the  most  oonsdentions  examination 
possible  of  his  formulse,  and  then  to  put  them  in  practice  for  onr- 
selves  with  all  the  care  we  owed  to  this  brother  in  the  art,  thus 
judged  as  it  were  1^  deliuilt.  But  even  these  precautions  were 
not  deoned  suffidmt.  It  was  necessary  to  go  fiirther ;  and,  to 
insure  for  the  examination  of  Mr.  Pounoy's  claims  every  desir- 
able guarantee  of  impartiality,  we  went  through  the  whole  of 
the  operations  of  his  process  with  our  own  hanib,  as  well  as  that 
of  l^essrs.  Gamier  and  Salmon,  whom  wo  thus  placed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing,  the  same  scrupulous  care  being  observed 
by  us  in  manipulating  with  both  processes.  These  comparative 
experiments  were  made  by  us  at  Count  Aguado's,  no  stranger 
being  iffesent. 

We  first  tried  Gamier  and  Salmon's  method,  with  substances 
prepared  and  applied  in  the  mauncr  described  above.  '  We  then 
operated  by  the  Pouncy  process,  not  loaa  futhtVdly,  according  to 
the  information  fUmished  by  him  in  a  printed  prospectus  referred 
to  in  our  SitlUHn  of  January  last. 

As  regards  artistic  merit,  the  results  were  found  to  be  equal. 
Under  other  aspects  we  have  this  to  point  out :  the  manipula- 
tions  are  somewhat  more  simple  and  easy  in  the  Pouncy 
prooesB.  It  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  the  «nploymwt  of 
the  negative  to  print  from,  which  gives  rise  to  the  hc^  of 
greater  delicaciy  in  the  counterpart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  insolation  was  more  rapid  in  the 
Gamier  process.  One  minute  the  fir»t  time,  one  minute  and  a 
half  the  second,  sufficed ;  while  in  the  Pouncy  process  it  required 
four  minutes  and  four  minutes  and  a  half.  In  both  cases  the 
Sim  was  unclouded,  though  more  or  less  intense. 

As  to  the  necessify  of  printing  from  a  positive,  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that,  in  certain  applications,  this  may  constitute  a  real 
superiority;  for  example,  when  a  oonriderable  number  are 
wanted  for  publication,  for  which  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  multiply  the  meims  of  printing.  Besides  which,  the  use  of 
poaitivffi  sets  aside  the  chances  of  accidents  which  menace  the 
negative  in  the  hands  of  operators. 

These  different  considerations  left  the  bahuoce  so  nearly 
equal,  that  it  appeared  to  us  just  and  necessary  to  put  the  two 
candidates  on  the  same  line  of  footing,  by  assigning  to  each  a 
reoompenso  in  equal  proportions. 

(2*0  As  OMriunwd.) 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  INFLITENCES  IN  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I  consult  your  journal  weekly  -with  a  view  of  keep- 
ing myself  informed  of  what  is  doing  in  photography ;  bat 
upon  one  subject  which  I  think  is  interesting,  I  do  not 
see  enough  to  satisfy  me.  Your  correspondents  are  try- 
ing various  camera-procesaeB,  wet  and  dry,  and  reporting 
upon  thdr  merits ;  they  arrive  at  different  conclosiona,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  one  cause  of  this  discrepancy  may 
be  due  to  variations  in  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  pictures.  These  vaiiAtions  effect  not  only 
the  exposure  of  the  plates,  but  also,  in  a  more  important 
manner,  the  action  of  the  redudng  agent  in  developing  the 
image.  It  ia  not  a  question  of  whether  you  are  to  aUow 
fifteen  or  thirty  aeoonds  in  the  camera ;  but  rather  of  the 
quality  of  negative  which  it  is  poesiUle  to  obtun  by  any 
exposure.  On  one  day  yon  get  a  gbbd  piotore  and  on 
avother  an  indigent  one  by  the  same  mode  of  proceeding. 

Every  experimenter  in  photography  ha&^perfaaps,  m- 
dtdged  the  hope  of  introducing  a  pcnwt  ^^^e^^ 
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enthufdastic  himself,  and  his  {riends  are  jeady  to  encourage 
him,  for  it  often  happens  in  snch  cases  that  success  attends 
his  efiforts  at  the  outset.  By  and  by,  however,  it  is  found 
^t  there  are  some  weak  points  in  this  new  process,  and 
that'  under  alterations  of  temperature  or  li^Ut,  or  slight 
modifications  of  the  chemicals  not  at  first  ineisted  on,  it  is 
scarcely  so  auccessful  as  could  be  wished.  A  few  repetitions 
of  such  experience  makes  the  individual  very  cautious  in 
pronouncing  an  absolute  opinion,  and  if  he  obtains  a  fair 
picture  under  certain  conditions,  he  will  desire  to  test  the 
same  process  under  otJi^  as  nearly  opposite  as  may  .be. 

I  am  led  to  make  thepe'  remaps,  as  I  said  bauw*  irotta 
having  obserred  of  late  t^  hoV  great  an  extent  {he  wcnrKin'g; 
of  the  <»dinary  wet  cpllodiou  procete  is  affoeted*b^'  ch^ngee' 
in  the  atmosphere,-  imperf&tfy- uftderstood.  T6e  spring, 
which  is  now  nearly  enaM;  hds  eidiibited  such-changes  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  so -that  even  practised' operators  have 
been  occasionally  at  fault. '  'A  Mend  once  observed,  in  a  letter 
to  me,  "  Do  not  attend  to  everything  which  peo^  tdl  you 
about  collodion ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that,  using  one 
sample  only,  you- may  get  every  quality  of  pctuie  according 
to  tne  state  of  the  light." 

It  was,  I  think,  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  in  the  first 
week  of  the  present  month,  that  we  experienced  several 
days  of  cloudy  weather,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
east — thermometer  at  50*^  to  52'^  Fahrenheit.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  wet  collodion  negatives  came  out  very 
pale  and  weak,  although  the  exposure  in  the  camera  required 
to  produce  thnn  was  not  excesmvely  long.  The  devel<^ier, 
wnea  applied,  acted  slowtyf  and  often  produced  some  kind 
of  Idumng  or  indiatinctaeeB.  The  colour  of  the  deposit 
was  invariably  blue. 

Suddenly,  on  a  particular  day,  the  aspect  of  things  changed : 
the  wind  veered  round  to  the  west,  the  cbads  parted,  and 
the  Bun  began  to  shine.  The  thermometer  rose  as  might  be 
expected,  but  only  a  few  degrees,  and  certainly  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  differencee  in  the  result.   The  amount  of 

Shotographic  energy  in  the  lig^t  at  this  time,  I  can  only 
enominate  by  the  term ,  extraordinary.  It  appeared  as  if  all 
the  chemical  rays,  previously  bottled  up  somewhere,  were  now 
let  loose,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  coat  the  plate, 
and  manipulate  in  any  manner  most  convenient,  to  insure  a 
good  result.  Collodion  which  had  before  been  condemned 
as  weak  and  useless — foggy  baths — decomposed  developers, 
&c.,  all  worked  harmoniously  together.  Spots,  comets, 
streaks,  and  lines  entirely  disappeared,  and  even  the  severe 
criticism  of  our  old  correspondent,  "  Uaiveraal  Success," 
would  have  been  satisfied.  So  &r,  all  was  wdl,  but 
curiously  to  relate,  on  this  partacuUr  occamon  those  ch^ni- 
cals  on  whi<^  the  operator  had  previously  placed  his 

?rincipal  reliance,  began  to  give  indications  of  Ailing  him. 
'he  actinic  force  lit^ally  ran  riot,  and  int«iue  solar^tion 
and  over-action  of  light  ensued.  Here  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
our  Mend's  remark,  "  Do  not  beUeve  everything  which 
people  tell  you  about  collodion,"  &c. 

Much  has  been  said  latterly  of  bromides  in  the  negative 
process,  and  advocates  and  non-advocates  of  the  use  of  bro- 
mide have  been  spoken  of.  Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  that 
I  should  class  myself  in  the  latter  division ;  but  this  I  am 
not  willing  to  do,  for  I  must  tell  you  candidly  that,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  I  found  the  employment  of  bromides  to 
be  a  great  resource.  The  first  appUcation  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  to  the  plate  evidenced  such  an  amount  of  rapid  action 
as  could  only  conmst  with  solarisation  under  a  bright  light. 
These  natives  might  indeed,  In-  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  oonceiTed  to  exhibit  ute  natural  colours,  for  the 
surface  appeared  red,  blue,  green,  and  of  almost  every  tint 
of  the  spectrum.  Evidently  the  tenmerature  had  not  mudi 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity  of  derefopment,  fbr  the  ther- 
mdhieter  rose  only  some  six  or  eight  degrees.  The  actinic 
force  itself  was  in  an  exalted  state ;  but  the  particular  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  leave  in  yoiir  hands, 
knowing  that  your  attention  has  been  directed,  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  spectrum.  As  a  practical  phot<^[raphet,  how-' 


ever,  I  may  make  one  observation,  inamd^,  that  when  it  is 
discussed,  whether  experiment  of  a'tientative  kind  shotild  be 
made  in  a  bright  or  in  a  feeble  ligBE,  it  would  be  better  to 
say — ^try  them  in  both.  Does  any  Sew  process,  &vourable 
in  other  respects,  lack  only  energy  in 'development  ?  Xhen, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  a  good  process  in  a  bright  light,  altiion£[h 
it  may  not  succeed  so  well  in  dull  weather.  Or,  on  the  other.^ 
band,  have  the  chemicals  been  prepared  very  much  witlf 
reference  to  those  cloudy  days,  which,  unfortunately  fot 
photographers,  abouud  in  this  climate;  then  be  not  dis- 
couraged because -solftrisation  occurs  when  the  sun 
to '^ne,  bitt  lather- consider  how- &r'.it  ' is'  -poenUe  4o 
al^- th?.  state  of  .tW  solutioits,  and.Bb.1;Q.D}.eet.'Ui9 .enemy. 
There-are  jaaaj  rotjien  pftibiB  ".Ehotooraphic  l^Ewa" 
to  wlunn  this  bnd  advice  is  mere  ABC;  but  scnae,  it 
is  h^piad,  irho  have  not. as  yet'beeome  perfect,  will  accejA 
a  hint  firom  your  obedient  servant, , 

F.  Hardwich. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  EMPLOTMEITr  OF  WATEB  GLASS. 

Sir, — thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  note.  One 
use  to  which  I  think  wiuer-glass  might  be^  allied  is,  as  a 
protective  glare  to  i^tt^raphic  pictures  upon  glaa  instead 
of  varnish,  which,  if  I  rightly  judge  of  its  propertaes,  seena 
feasible;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  oeen  ame  to  procure  the 
article,  it  is  only  a  guess,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  theory 
and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Should  the  above  application  be  found  not  to  answer,  it 
would  be  serviceable  to  photographers  as  a  cement  for  glsaii 
in  the  case  of  broken  baths,  or  the  manufacture  of  flat  duhee, 
or  ot^er  articles  which  a  photographic  handicraftsman  win 
readily  make  for  himself.  The  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  are  multi&rions,  independent  of  photography.  I 
have  known,  for  some  years  past,  of  a  method  of  painting 
termed  Stereochromie,  principally  practised  in  Germany,  as 
superior  to  fresco,  wherein  it  forms  the  main  ingredient. 

Lately,  I  read  an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  company 
called  "  the  Metropolitan  Water-glass  Company,"  fiff  the 
supplying  of  water-glass,  stating  also  that  tbay  had  issued  a 
pamphlet  descriptive  of  its  properties  and  uses. 

Inquirer. 

[The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  "  soluble  glass" 
or  "  water-glass,"  as  given  by  the  inventor  of  Stereochromie: 
— Fifteen  parts  of  powdered  quartz  are  ignited  with  10  parts 
of  crude  potassa  and  one  part  of  charcoal  (which  decomposes 
and  exp^  the  sulphuric  acid  contuned  in  the  potassa)  tfll 
perfect  viti^cation  takes  place.  The  baxd,  bSstoed, 
greyish  Idack  mass  thus  obtained  is  pulverised,  then  boiled 
with  five  times  its  waght  of  water  (which  diasdves  dow^, 
but  almost  entirely  in  the  course  oif  four  houis),  and  the 
solution  is  finally  evaporated.  If  the  reEodne  on  evaporation 
be  heated  till  it  fuses,  it  loses  water  and  becomes  a  bard, 
transparent,  rather  fusible  glass,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  absorbs  so  much  water  uiat  it  swells  up  strongly  when 
heated.  The  substance  obtained  by  simply  drying  the  aolo- 
tion  is  colourless,  transparent,  and  brittle,  with  a  conchordal 
uitreous  fracture,  but  softer  than  glass.  It  has  a  slightly 
alkaline  taste  and  re-action,  and,  after  thorough  drying, 
contains  26  per  cent,  of  potassa,  62  of  silver,  and  12  d 
water.  The  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  does  not  abaorl> 
carbonic  acid  from  it ;  and  effloresces  only  when  accidentally 
mixed  with  other  salts  of  potassa.  In  the  fire  tt  swells  up 
frt>m  loss  of  water,  then  fuses  and  forms  anhydrous  soluble 
glass.  Dilute  acids  decompose  it,  with  separation  of  silics, 
more  easily  than  concentrated  acids.  It  oiBSolvee  but  very 
slowly  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling,  water. 

A  concentrated  solution,  containing  28  per  cent,  of  anl^y- 
drous  sduble  glass,  is  syru^,  tenacious,  somewhat  turUd, 
and  of  Sp.  Gr.  1  -26.  On  bomng,  or  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  tough  skin,  which  disappears  when 
thrust  beneath  the  liquid.  After  evaporation  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  becomes  very  tenacious,  and  may  be  drawn 
out  into  tiireads  £ke  mdtod  glass.      ^^^^f^  vanuA 
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•wbm  spread  upon  wood,  &c.,  titie  combustibility  of  which  it 
dimmisnes.  A  dilate  solutu)n  absorbe  carbonio  acid  from 
the  air ;  a  coacentiated  one,  Boarcely  at  all.  From  the  above 
^NurticularB,  which  are  taken  from  a  paper  hy  M.  Fuc^  the 
laT^toTi*  our  readers  will  eee  that  soluble  glaee  ia  likely 
to  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  photographos,  and  we  hope 
that  the  information  mm  givaa  will  enable  "  Inquirer"  to 
pursue  his  contemplated  e^ierimcaits  to  a  suoceaBfoI  termina- 
tion.—Bd.] 


PKINTmO  FSOCBSS. 

Sib, — Should  you  consider  the  following  process  for 
{ninting  stereograms  worth  inserting  in  the  "  News,"  I  can 
tesiiQr  to  ita  giving  excellent  results,  and  as  the  prints  do  not 
in  the  least  ^cnnpoBe  the  fixing  bath,  there  can  be  no  de^ 
poat  of  free  sulidiur  upon  them,  which  is  the  main  cause  of ' 
nding.  The  fnmnla  tor  the  toning  bath  was  communicated 
to  me  more  than  twelve  months  since,  and  I  have  found  it  bo 
good,  Hiat  I  never  use  any  other. 

I  sensitise  the  albumenised  paper  by  floating  for  five 
minutes  on  a  l»th  <^  the  pr(m)rtioQ8  of  50  grains  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  I  find  the 
fused  nitrate  gives  richer  proofs  than  a  much  stronger  bath 
of  the  common  crystallised.  It  soon,  however,  becomes  dis- 
coloured, and  when  dark  ^ough  to  tinge  the  paper,  it  should 
be  filtered  through  kaolin.  It  should  bo  kept  in  a  bottle 
wit^  a  black  covering,  and  in  the  dark,  and  the  strength 
should  be  kept  up  by  adding  fresh  silver  occasionally.  After 
aensitising,  lumg  up  the  papers  by  American  cUps  to  dry,  with 
a  strip  of  blotting  paper  on  one  comer,  and  when  dry  put 
the  papers  into  a  book ;  they  will  keep  good  for  two  or  tm^ 
days  in  the  dark  room.  Print  (ie^,  and  wash  in  three 
waters ;  then  soak  for  five  minutes  in  water  20  ounces, 
antmonia,  1  diachm.   Wash  slight^,  and  tone. 

The  Tonim  Bath, — ^Pat  into  an  imperial  quart  bottle  40 
ounces  dktilkd  water,  to  which  add  naif  an  ounce  of  pure 
bichromate  soda.  This  is  No.  1,  and  will  keep  any  length 
of  time. 

Dissolve  15  grains  chloride  of  gold  in  15  drachms  distdHed 
water.   This  is  No.  2,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Far  use,  put  10  ounces  of  No.  1  into  a  bottle,  to  which 
add  1  drachm  of  No.  2.  Tone  to  the  required  colour,  and 
fix  in  a  bath  of  filtered  rain  water,  20  ounces,  fayposulphate 
soda,  G  ounces.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the 
toning  bath  with  the  fingers  that  have  touched  ^e  hypo. ; 
this  is  easily  avoided.  When  the  whites  are  perfectly  dear, 
-wash  the  prints  in  several  waters,  and  soak  for  24  hours, 
changing  the  water  occasionally ;  then  blot  off  and  hang  up 
to  ;  when  quite  dry  bnmum  the  back  of  the  prints  with 
an  agate  bomisKer. 

This  formula  will,  I  think,  be  very  useful  to  the  amateur 
who  may  have  but  a  few  prints  to  tone  at  a  Umc,  as  any 
quantity  (tf  the  toning  bath  may  be  n^xed— just  suffident 
far  the  number  of  printe— in  the  ^Kmartaoo  en  6  minims  of 
No.  3  to  1  ounce  <h  No.  1 ;  and  as  Uie  bath  will  not  keep, 
this  is  eccaunnical.  When  a  small  quantity  only  is  mixed, 
the  |«inta  should  be  toned  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity 
on  to  a  clean  plate  of  glass ;  place  the  print  Uce  downwards, 
and  pass  a  guas  rod  over  the  back  to  drive  out  air  bab- 
bles ;  let  it  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  then  turn  it,  and  keep 
the  Hqsid  e^ly  over  i/be  surface  until  toned. 

Thomas  Basbbtx.  . 


THE  rOTHBROILL  PROCESS. — ACETIC  ACID  IN  THE  POSITIVE 
EXCITINQ  SOLDTION. 

Sir,— I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  in  the  Fotherg^ll  pro- 
cess, after  sensitising  and  then  putting  the  plate  in  a  haw  of 
5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  nitrate  of  mlrer,  it  is  necessary  to 
nse  a  two  or  three  drachm  wash,  or  whether  this  will  render 
the  pUte  lees  sensitive  than  Hie  old-fashioned  way  of  using 
the  l-drachm  wash  after  the  first  (and  only)  bath?  I  pre- 
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pared  a  plate  to-day,  uid  first  sensitised  it,  then  dipped  it 
in  a  5-grain  bath  till  the  nliness  disappeared,  ana  then, 
without  washing,  poured  over  it  gam  water  and  chkvide  (n 
ammonia ;  after  c&ying,  I  took  a  first-rate  portrait  in  (« 
seconds  in  a  shady  place.  I  have  frequent^  taken  them  in 
thirty  seconds  with  a  half  inch  stop. 

The  chloride  of  ammonium  with  gum  water  ia  an  immense 
improvemfflit,  as  it  reduces  the  exposure  to  one*  half  or  a 
lit^e  less,  bat  not  so  low  as  one-third,  as  a  recent  corres- 
pondent states. 

I  also  find  in  the  printing  process  that  5  drops  of  acetic 
add  to  the  ounce  of  ^ver  in  the  nitrate  bath,  gives  &r 
better  pictures  than  a  neutral  bath,  but  it  readers  the  paper 
a  litUe  less  sensitive.  This  is  compensated  for  by  its  admit- 
ting of  the  paper  being  kept  for  several  days,  which  a 
neutral  papor  wiU  not  do— to  be  good.  S.  S.  B. 


SFUTTlNa  SELENITE. 

Sir, — I  have  a  set  of  sheets  of  selenite  for  making  objects 
for  the  polariscope,  and  cannot  succeed  in  splUtin^  them  evady. 
Can  you  advise  me  ?  J.  W.  W. 

[A  particular  kind  of  selenite  is  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  found  somewhere  near  Paris,  and  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  mica  than  the  ordinary  sel^te.  A  good 
plan  of  splitting  it  into  even  films,  is  to  ins^  a  f£arp 
instrument  at  the  edge  so  as  to  start  the  split,  and  then  to 
insert  a  drop  of  spirits  of  wine  in  the  split,  and  gently  warm 
the  crystal — the  separation  then  spreads  of  its  own  accord. 
This,  though  a  tolerably  good  plan,  has  never  yielded  us 
snch  la^  films  as  we  have  seen  |ve^ared  by  n^nlar  opti- 
cians. We  beUere  there  is  a  secret  in  the  art  ^  nilittmg 
sheets  of  sdoiite  evenly,  which  is  only  known  to  a  iew  per- 
sons.—ISd.} 


THE  FOTHEROIIX  PROCESS. 

Sib, — Should  any  of  your  readers  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  "  Fothergill  plate,"  I  beg  to 
inform  them,  through  the  columns  of  your  willely  circulating 
paper,  that  in  October  last  I  purchased  one  dozen  <tf  these 
plates.  I  shortly  after  exposed  and  developed  four,  and  the 
result  proved  satisfactory ;  not  having  time  then  to  use  the 
remainder,  I  put  them  aside.  To-day,  being  at  leisure,  I 
have  printed  some  positives  on  several  of  the  same  batch, 
and  I  find  that  in  each  instance  the  plate  is  as  sensitive,  and 
developes  as  quickly  and  free  from  stains  as  those  used  in 
October  last.  The  time  of  exposure  was  four  seconds  in  the 
shade.  I  do  not  know  when  these  plates  were  made.  I 
have  had  them  in  my  possession  upwards  of  six  numtluL 

N.  T.  A. 


COLLODION  PICTURES  DISSOLVED  BT  THE  VABNIBH. 

Sir, — The  dissolving  away  of  picturee  that  your  corre- 
spondent complains  of,  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  another 
collodion  and  French  spirit  varnish.  I  had  several  good 
pictures  spoiled  in  that  way  whilst  using  one  particular 
collodion,  but  have  never  ea^erienced  the  like  result  witb 
any  other  collodion. 

Bam  &r  I  may  be  craieot,  I  can't  say,  but  I  attribute  it 
to  there  beii^  too  great  a  quantity  of  alcohol  in  proportion 
to  tlu  ether  m  the  collodion,  and  to  the  pyroxynne  bang 
very  adoUe  in  i^irita  of  wine.  J.  B. 


THE  HON.  UAJOB  TITZKAITBXCB'B  HBW  UGITr. 

Sir, — ^Yoo  have  kindly  given  us  information  about  the 
splendid  new  lij^t  of  the  Hon.  A^b^jor  Fitzmaurice,  by  insert- 
bg  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  from  Blacklock ;  but 
that  geotleman,  though  he  tells  myself  and  brother  photos, 
that  the  Grrand  light  can  be  packed  in  a  portmanteau,  and 
that  the  Domestic  is  the  size  of  the  moderator  lamp,  contrives, 
to  leave  us  eflieGtaa%  in  the  darii^aaito  n^ure'  thS»~^iottiku 
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graphic  troaaure  is  to  be  ffe&t,  f/cocrofiil,  or  bow  made.  I 
am  sure  your  editorial  pen  coutd  not  be;  enlisted'  in  a  better 
cause  than  in  the  endeaTonr  to  procure  eom?  reaUr  tangible 
infonnatioD  on  theee  p(»nt8  for'  your  thobaancK  of 'snb- 
Bcribers,  of  .whom,  I  am  bhiq)*  tbme-«n  ■ma&y  wohM 
-tiiost  gladly  ^vail'  theinl0l^'(^'it,  as  'veff'M  youxs  very 
trrilyoWigidL  ;  .  ...v._.  ;-.  ,  .'.W.'rL.C.  . 
^  ■   _£ii^i  4-  ■  i  i'--'* 

■    .  -,'    .     ■-  ..  V-  ■\  j  .  .  * 

,      auBSTiipyTj:  FOB  a  glass  room. 

•i'fiiR,-4fe -reply  to  yonr  ooirr«epoBd*nt'^^Bet»V'''iio>l!»  te- 
^«ctiog  •the  calieo  tmia,  X  can  infoim  hinr  thal^  my  baiico 
was  brushed  «Ter  -viiii  tl^ '  Bolutaon  of  stdiite  waK-  and'  'tur- 
pentine -in  -jtf&y  of  laaty^,  and  Veinaiiwd  exposed  to  the 
ire^thttT  till,  tiie  e«d  ef'OctobeDr,  ;um1.w|8  t^eo  pacfasHy 


ANSWBES  TO  SlINOE  titTEEIES. 

'  SiTKrv  OF  Iodide  of  iKo^s.—Scifntm.    The  -following  is  a  good 

JpfOialft  f or  prefMrtng  tliis  tftnpi — "Vtba  of  dry  iodine,  200  ^uns; 
^  fine'^apVon-wire,  100  ^ains;  water,  6  oanoes;  white  sugar,  in 
'*  yawder,     ounces.   B^il  the  iron,  .iodine,  and  water  together  in  a 

^asa*fiuk,  i't  fftstgenUy,  ttf  a^-oiil'thc  expulsion  of  iodine  vapours, 

aft«rwat^Si'1>ri8kl^;  untU  about  two  flutd  ounces  of  liquid  remain ; 

filter thi&  quickly,  wbdle  hot^  into  a  flask  containing  tlie  sugar; 

ilissolye  -the  sug«         gaqU6  heat^  and  add  vater  to        up  to 

^ix'fluid  ounces.  ' 

'  '  Portable  "Eewlusb  STAjfto. — Emery.  Several  ingenious  and 
•  effittent' Icvefling^'tands  have'  been  described  in  our  columns: 
!  perhaps,  tio^'e^,  the^f olloiKn'g  one,  for  which  we  are  indebted 

to  a  BBggesti<ttt  of  Mr.'Stewart,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  desired 

purweeL  Take  three'piece^pfvbraas  rod,  about  four  inches  long, 
;  and  ta/itfa  theifi  togQ^er  in ,  the  form  of  ui  equDatnral  triangle,  by 
^.jheaiis,fi,loiig  coarse  threaded  brass  screws,  pointed  at  the  end.  By 

m^oBs  6f  meee'any  vessel  supported  on  the  triangle  can  easily  be 
*broii^t.to  a'lerel ; .  im4-when  reqau^  b>  he  podud     the  removal 

of  a  t|CE«ri7,will  allow  it  to  fdld  up  hito  the  compass  tn  an  ordinary 

pocket  fulef.'  . 

CyXhogks  SoAf.—F.  It.  W.  We  do  not  know  the  composition 
'f^'th^  'Ati^e  «^(^ling  the  above  name,  bnt  the  fdlowing  is  a  very 
good  rec^pt^f  or  a  sliimar  thing  i— 

  1  oonce. 

  1  draohm. 

potass'    S  ooncae. 

^owdE^'fhe  almve  well  and  then  mix  with  themsnfficient  hath  brick 
and  waWtom^ethe  whole  into  a  paste;  and  preearve  In  a  veil 
eo*al  botUe;  asA  label  "  Pc^en." 

'^  Dll«>*ir  ON  T^'SURE'ACB  OP  FBDm  WBILB  ToiTDfO. — J.  //.  U. 

XhB.d^p(n.t  apoit;ttae  prmta  vhen  toning  in  the  goW  hath,  as  de- 
acribed^t  p.  vpl.  i.,  and  p,  15,  vol.  iL,  may  arise  from  not  follow- 
ing out  the  directions  there  given.  It  is  possible,  though  not  very 
brobahl&'that  thethemicals  ai-e  hi  fault,  or  the  water  contains  some 
IhjaTfona  valtK  Toe  most  likely  cause  of  andt  deposit  Is  the  ammo- 
piaiui^firifltaAltlng  with  the  gold,  and  so  fonning  "folminati^ 

g>ld,"  a' yel^wish  brown  substance,  which  is  deposited  on  the  addi- 
nn  of  ammonia  to  the  chloride  of  gold.  Has  J.  H.  U.  suffered  any 
ammonia  to'  get  mixed  with  the  gold  batti  ?  or  has  he  nwlected  to 
Itaali'ifc'i^eni'tfce  anunonia  before  pladng  It  in  the  tomng  bath? 
Hot  oasre  than  iwo.  or.  three  dr<^  <h  ammonia  to  an  onnce  of  water 
should  be  uled  in' the  bath  belore  toning,  and  it  should  then  be 
leashed 'foP  abopt  one'or  two  minutes — the  gold  and  carbonate  of 
soda  should' 4iDt  be  mixed  with  anything  but  pure  water;  and  if 
tliRse  dintiUfHu  'are-attended  to^  a&d  the  resw  are  not  umformly 
(JpOfl,  the  chemlcala.al»ln  foalt. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


^ff  Some  complaints  hsving  been  made  by  onr  anbacdbras  as  to  the  non- 
receipt  of  ttto  "  FkbTOORArQic  Nsws,"  the  publishers  beg  nqtectlkill}'  to 
tnftr^  that  e»e^.  core,  is  taken  .on  Uiclr  pak  to  li^uTe  iM^etuSl  and  correct 
dispjUch.'  AUvconpUiints  should,  thoruforc,  bo'made  to  the  Post  Office 
iuthorltW'-  ■         •    ■  ■      ■  ' 

SteeeobcqVu;  KxtatAii4BCU.i:B.4-3Ir.J.  E.  Oovardwrttes  to  )u  nfiillows;— 
"  Dear  Sir,— When  I  Joined  tlie  PtioU>CTapl)ic  li^cbanf^  Club,  I  stated  to 
you  ibat  f  wltf  .fndn^.'to  UBveEBglina  In  about  iTmonth;  thls^iertodliBa 
Dow^dapebd)  bd  aa  I  leave  to-morrow ,  I  thtsk  -I  engbt  to  apcfoaiiit  you 
with  the  fact— to  prevent.  If  posaiblc,  any  more  being  sent'to'inj' addroU 
•Wltboilt-  Ute  di'snce  of  retnmtng  tham,  especWly  as  I  reedved  OM  only 
.y^Merday.  {  q»Ut  eaprese  royaalf  tbanUU  to  ytia  fttr.havine  IlisWtnted  a 
aocieity  of  thi&.Und,  Mving  fecciv^  much  oodrtcsy  from  Jta-jaAnbers 
generaOy' (os'tNiII  as  Vnany  rajibt  bcauufiil  and  Inlareattng  gpcdriiena),  and 
wUh  lliitdthe  ^fl^riaifitf  of  retitnlng.tliem  my  dianka.  with  some  few, 
la  my  new'-boiM^&^AlMM^,  4  haveaffeed  t«  SMdn  fnniur  esGtaan^ 


liope&obUla  then  some  neKattvei  of  satdeels  Atinet  to  tMr 
fromtboMobtainableheiB."  Mr.J.SBng,ofkii^aldj',basalsowilU<at»sQ 

thathewtflti^fowiai^wlUanamo.  ThefoUowbiRnamesofKentloaicawba 
wMitofotn,  havebe^iforwardedloiissiDoethepaHlcalionaf  ttnlaatHit:— ' 
J,  Partridge.  1«,  High  Street,  Southampton.  ■  (Two  or  three  ptatTOkl— 

,  Hugh  RcbertRmnp,  Wells-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk.— W.  B.  Harwood,  £bU. 
dinfTold,  near  Oodalmlng,  Surrey.— A.  Metoon,  11,  Upper  SaclcvUIe  Stnet, 
Dubtfei.i-1*.  S.  Qwkelt  StaaleyAtieat,  HsGdesSeld.— Alw.  HendooH^ 
3,.  Likarman.  lierrace,  Mcntraal,  Amarioa.  — A.  Vwlo^  Punfertnllna.-. 

.  J.  JleniDtaiM,  -  Jonr.,  ^Aaa  Unis,  8trabtne,'&«land.— I>avld  Sfocrar,  Jmr., 

•  ^H|^  Btoeet,  »ikaldy.-Jb.  HAoB,'BaAibw  Bridge,  PiWtoiL-.W.  GHU. 
Buahhun,  Wolverhampton. 

Cekvu9w-t1.-  Your  pyrogalHc  acld-is  rather  dvoojctnred;  but  it  wfll  do  vwy 
wcir  for  any  but  the  moat  d^llCafS  t^hoKi^fTtapUc  work.  Wc  have  cootsnUf 
used  It'in  a  stmUar  state,  wUhout.  noUdng  anyjofMority  in  the  reanltL 
-You  wU  not  be  able  to'resnbUme  It,  as  very  grat.  expeiieiKe  aiid  spadil 

■  iQ>paratiia  u  retioired  for  that  pwpoaa.  2.  Uoat  laroe  works  on  idMmMi; 
treat  of  the  manufacture  of  bOizoL  'It'ls  obtained  m>m  coal  tar  napthaby 
dlstUloUoa,  the  portion  wUdi  cornea  ovtf  Srst  bring  reserved  tor  tetlMr 

'  rectification. 

Pike.— Apply  at  tho  aOdressof  tko  French  Photosr^ihic  Sodoty,  Hue  Dnw*, 
11,  Paris. 

OBLoami.— 1.  We  cannot  advise  yoo  whether  to  pfocnre  a  Dcenae  or  not;  it 
most  depend  on  your  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  2.  A  portrait  leas  used 
for  land^ape  purposes,  has  a  tendency  to  give  an  excess  of  light  towuda 
the  centre  of  the  ^ctnra.  3.  Try  the  effect  of  adding  a  fow  cryttaU  tl 
nitrate  of  silver  to  your  bath.  4  Yon  may  delay  the  fixing  after  ywK 

gictnrea  are  developed,  for  several  hours,  provided  yon  wuh  the  devehqdng 
old  well  (rff  the  sarfsce,  and  keep  the  plates  in  the  dork. 
H.  Banks.— There  la  too  much  water  In  the  ccrilodtm;  yon  oaoMt  nov 
reioedy  It,  but  must  use  another  sample.   The  addition  of  frtwiale  ef 
[Kitassa  would  do  bsmi  rather  than  good,  as  It  would  destroy  the  unad^ 
of  the  film    Chloroform  la  of  no  use  In  such  cases. 
A  SuBscusaa.— We  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  Increase  tbepowv  of 
your  telescope  safBdently  to  see  Saturn's  satellites  or  riiuB  welL    Itoe  ii 
a  Ibnit  to  the  magnifying  power  which  an  object-glass  win  bear  applying  to 
It;  and  in  ordinary  terrestrial  telescopes  tbb  is  soon  reached   A  method  of 
finding  the  magnifying  power  of  a  teleBOop&  was  given  In  oui  first  toIbw. 
By  that,  yon  will  pcrcdvo  that  the  applimion  of  a  lens  of  a  shorter  focu 
to  the  eye  end  «f  ttM  telescope,  Increases  the  magnifying  power.    In  esptri. 
mauls  of  tbia  sort,  the  telescope  should  be  mounted  on  a  very  firm  atsad, 
and  the  different  lenses  used  for  eye-jrfecee  dtonld  not  be  held  In  the  band, 
but  mounted  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  tawlninieiiL  An  ordinary  afBglc  k« 
will  do  for  your  purpose;  but,  tar  a  fiiat-rate  talSBoep^  a  ptoptali  a»- 
stnictod  eye-piece  should  be  used. 
Neves  sav  Dik  seems  to  have  become  very  soon  disconraged  at  the  bflnfc 
"Nervsay  Die,"  but  try  again;  good  plctoros  Aom  been  fixed  In  that  w^. 
BoK-AccoBU.— We  can  only  iwouuneod  you  to  consult  our  adrsrlUBf 

coloouis;  we  cannot  recommend  particular  makers, 
A  Pdpil. — If  prepared  In  the  way  reoommended  by  oor  eorrapoDdcat  e^  it 

vol,  IL  p.  U,  the  toning  bath  wul  swva  fbr  use  until  qalte  exliaaated, 
H,  UoBTOir.— The  print  is  a  ranr  good  ma  In  many  reseda.  Itinl|Ubea 
little  tnmfovad  being  toned  raflur  darker;  and  by  tlie  Hgfet  parts  net 
being  quite  so  Intrasa. 
C.  aTS.  W.— We  think  that  If  onr  eorreapondent  were  to  add  a  UtUaaeetlc 
add  to  the  diver  bath  (as  reonnmended  In  previous  numbsfs},  tbe  aenAfa* 
poaltive  paper  wosld  not  be  likely  to  tun  daik  fm-  many  days.  If  k  mc 
kmt  In  a  well  Btopp«c«d  or  oorited  botOeb  Use  tbe  ivoeeas  giv«ati<oL& 
P.U. 

PaoTOBDUSAra.— A  eoRMmmdeat  in  onr  last  number  (p.  143}  speaks  vay 

ftmrnralily  or  denloalnt  ary  ^ates  Witt  pratosBlphat^ 
X— We  have  not  tried  tba  plan  onrsetvea,  neither  do  we  think  U  wenU  ba 

perfectly  safe;  but  we  wDl  Inquire,  and  commonteate  the  molt  to  X  sad 

our  othtrreadenk 

P.  H.,  Dnntenlfae.— 'Consatt  our  prsvlons  numb«%  aiTiiitlswMiiils  od 
matter.  That  is  the  best  ad  vice  we  can  offer. 

H.  H.  IX— Some  parto  Of  joiir  letter  we  will  Insert  tn  onr  H<rtaa  «ed  Qaoln 
as  we  think  tbe  hints  wlU  prove  rawful.  1.  Tlwproowaem  aslf  Itwris 
answer,  lh>m  the  descrlptkm,  bat  It  Is  too  Tseoit  nr  any  pFBotteal  eqatfean 
to  be  broudit  to  bear  upon  IL  S.  UuslakedlhnewIllabacnIiaMWBKrta 
aleohol  iWMut  dlsUllstfoo;  bat  It  vrlll  be  better  to  OatB  It  «  Ibt 
spoDD' Um  soaks  np  sn  enormous  quanti^  of  alcohoL  vrtdoh  woidd,  b  thit 
easejoe  reoovend;  and,  also,  the  alcohol  would  dianlvesaadaiitfknaaa 
lime  to  TSDder  U  unfit  Ibr  photographic  purposes.  S.  Wa  have  amr  trM 
the  proeeea,  bet  lum  seen  some  very  good  ttdnga  taken  by  Its  maas. 

Halctok.— -1.  DMIUsd  water  shonld  he  employed.  3L  If  an  ovw  be  net  st 
hand,  some  snbsUtute  most  be  used  3.  A  stauie  lens  <rf  a  short  fOcm 
4.  WedonotatprssmtknowmerethaalstfTeBlnthsaallioii'sdeKUiUhfc 

F.  S.  Y.— Reo^red.  Yonr  wishes  shall  be  attended  to^ 

Photo.— Amber  varnish  Is  a  very  dangerous  ooB  to  use;  idatea  vunUtd 
with  it  are  v«ry  liable  to  be  Injured  by  oontaet  wfth  anymsg  at  all  tsi^: 
the  ooattaig  of  amber  being  very  UUIe  protection  Bgau*  ■■■*"fc'"B  m 
prefer  good  spldt  varnish,  applied  wtth  heat 

8.— Your  nitrate  of  diver  erlwntly  eontatns  Imptufiles;  aioat  llkaly  iriNle  ^ 
aUver  or  nitrate  ot  ooppet.  In  ettber  eass^  It  is  nOt  Uc  plwtiv^ 
purposes. 

Communications  declined,  irith  thanks;— Hunter.— A  Beelaner.— Oumd. 
-r«t«rea— P.  n.  L 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  either  sncb  u 
we  ore  unable  to  give,  vr  ft  has  appeand  In  reoent  nnrnhers  of  tk* 
"  Pbotooeaphic  Nkws:"— Waxed  Papw.— Q.  J.  W.— A  fUeuL— W.  C— 
B.  Coiki..-J(MibIat(^iBes.— O.  O.  U. 

Ik  TYPE:--C.XH;--S.A.L--Phlki*j»ei^VtetQt.-JL  K.a-W8«aBiL 
u.  iSf  pi— Blagnnm  yff"wi. 


iuilorial  comtpqalcaUona  w^l  hqt  be  reodvad 
'  lenm  BBiiA  n9C  tM,sent  hi  bo<|^paK!ii%.  .  . 

 1  ■    '.'  *■  •  ■  ■■ 

V  An  edftoiW  oonunufitaUkuB  sh^iiB  bo  ftUrtased  to  Ur.  Cxooebs,  «* 
of MesKg.  CsasMA,  pMiEnrantiqAawM,  fa>  nsllei<efMe  YMd.  Prtntt 
iMten  fortiv  £dn«r,  tCadOw^^tottia  ogn^jMnH  be  nai^  "priTtfa" 


THE;  ^PPOTOGIlAJfHIC! 

■■  V        ■  :  ;   ■  •    -v...     .1,./.   *    '  -  •  •;.  •    \-  .  ..." 

.  '  XHE;  BTERBO'SO-GP'E.  ' 

l.!"  uMing  of '  th»  Frai«k'Fhot(^;»pbic  Society  OD  th« 
2lBt'Becember-laiBt^  M:  Hennagis  presented  li  -ne«r  metnoii 
on^'Aabject  6f  tltef-'steKOBCope  vith  parallel  lendes,  Th!bfa, 
in  ignorance  of  my  fffeViooB  .lalxnirs,  he  prmaatoi  to'the 
Society  about  a  year  ago  aa  a  new  inrention ;  .at  which  time 
I  addl^etted  a  lemoSBtaranoe  to  the  Soofeljy,  which  wf»- pub- 
lished in  their  BuUetat. 

My  title  to  this  inTention  was  so  erident  and  incontest- 
able, that  M.  Hermagis  had  nothing  to  say  in  answer,  and 
he  was  forced  to  snbrnit  to  that  law  of  priority  which  forms 
the  guarantee  of  inventors,  and  prevents  confusion  in  the 
Ustuy  of  the  progxen  of  adeooe. 

The  otgect  of  mo  new  pi^ier  of  M.  Hermagis  appeara  to 
be,  not  to  claim  the  invention  of  the  Btereoaccnw  wita  entire 
leuBes,  bnt  to  explain  the  advantages  which  he  bdlevea  he 
obtains  in  this  system,  by  adapting,  befne  the  Ibumb,  two 
tubea  of  about  2^  inches  in  height,  intended  to  coirect  a 
&ult  which,  as  I  shall  prove,  is  entirely  imaginary. 

M.  Herm^js  imagined  that  to  obtain  the  cdncidenoe  of 
the  images,  the  lenses  ought  to  be  inclined,  and  that  I  had 
adopted  this  inclination  by  which,  said  he, "  M.  Glaudet  re- 
turns to  the  system  he  fights  against,  that  is  to  say,  he  re-forms 
the  prisms,  because  in  inclinmg  the  axes  of  the  lenses,  the 
e^es  are  forced  to  look  through  the  edge  of  the  parallel  len- 
ticular system ;  it  is  by  means  of  the  tubes,  which,  acting 
as  cameras,  permit  our  eyes  to  be  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  lominoos  cones  emerging  jrom  the  lenses,  that  the 
necessity  of  inclining  the  lenses  is  obviated.  In  adapting 
these  tubes  to  the  sto^oscope,  M.  Hermagis  thinlcs  he  has 
overcome  these  inconveniences,  and  if  M.  Glaudet,  using 
entire  lenses,  has  been  farced  to  inoUne  tiiem,  it  is  because 
he  plaoea  thia  oyes  too  near  tiie  lenses.  TioB  it  is  which 
aataMiaheaan  importanidiffnenoe  between  thatwo^Btans." 

What  will  remain  oi  all  this  logic  when  I  have  |aoved 
that  the  system  of  entire  lenses,  in  replacing  the  prismatic 
lenses,  in  no  way  requlree  that  the  uis  should  be  inclined 
to  bring  the  image  to  the  centre  of  each  retina,  and  that 
the  best  method  of  seeing  thiongh  them  ia  to  "giuoa  tiie  ^es 
as  close  to  them  as  poaedUe? 

When  the  lenses  are  placed  parallel  to  the  images, 
and  their  axes  each  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  image 
opposed  to  it,  the  visual  axes  only  require  to  be  made 
p^allel  to  obtain  the  coincidence  of  the  two  images. 
We  look  through  the  stereoscope,  aa  if  ve  were  looMng 
at  a  distant  object  through  an  opera-glass.  In  both 
cases  the  visual  axes  are  practically  parallel,  and  it  is  not 
more  difficult  to  give  them  this  direction  on  looking  into 
the  stereoscope,  than  it  is  on  looking  through  the  opera- 
glass.  In  tma  position  of  the  visual  axes,  each  imi^  is' 
r^nresented  cn  the  oentra  of  the  letiba  opposed  to  it,  and' 
from  this  anncidence  of  the  two  images  on  the  ceiifres'of 
the  two  retinse,  arises  the  stereoscopic  ^ect.  *  Kothing"]*s  so' 
.easy  aa  to  place  the  visual  axes  inXparallell^irectioii  j-it  is 
only  necessary  forA  toan'tp  imagihe'that  be  Idbks^t'an  dHject' 
right  in  front  of  Mm  tft  some  Kttle'distanoe  orf. "  ■  We  soon  get*. 
fbnaiJianBed  to  tHi^'methbd  of*looS^tI^ug}f  the  stl^i^oseope 
■iWth  entire  lehsfes,'; aid  it'ia,"  m'ftirt^  Attch' less'-iSitigi^ 
.ttum^.lbo&jbg  'ttaiDdght,^^^  fitf  *the  ^e-- 

fi^a(^^1Jic^i^'thi8UBallai^doeB-not^  toccmduct 


■entiirely'in^rrorras'to'the  infldeA^  of  hisMiotbes,  andiMtof 
the  'necessity, '  wbdn-  be'  Aoea  iiat  emplcfy'*  Ihem,  eaihet  of 
iflfalinlng'tiie  lensesto  bbtai^  theWnodfinoe'of  thtfimwei^ 
o^'Of  placing  the  visual  axis- in"lhe  tedge^'of  the  |)aruld[ 
leBtiduar'syBtem./'lB'it  not  evidettt,  (^'the  contra^,  that 
td'lobk  at'-^ose  pouItA  Itf -iihe  ibi&ges  i^Lost  dutant  from  thd 
centre,  the ' 'closer  thfe  pupil  of  the  eye  4b*  to  the .  lens, 
the  lees  it  will  have  to-  Ioob  'uir^gfa  the  ei^a  of 'that  lend, 
and  the  more  distant  it  i8'^m-it,'-the  n&ore  the  optidal  axtt 
will  have  to  be  iftclintd  td  the  ri^^  lef^;  tonsei^uentlt, 
the  more  tbey-  viU'bave-to  ^tm  t&Qugh  tha  edges,  i  Hense 
M.  Hermagis's  tubes,  instebd'  of  •prd<^ting  'the  viaqal 
from  impAnging  on  the  edges  <tf<the1eas,'4rUl  aotaalyprO- 
dnce  that  effect.  It  is  impossiUe  ^•  dto^iii.  Tb^  tnbb 
which  keep  tfie  eye  at  a'matainte  froaatthe  'lenSf-hnie  the 
additional  incwvenience  d£  augmenting  Hie  ^^iheiiQifl  aber- 
ration,  inasmooh'as  the  edgte'of  4he  i^tfee  fte  ICAifcted  \j 
points  distant  ftom  the  centre  of -ihe  Iqifti^W  obly  pnAt 
entirely  exempt  from  aberratiMi*  ^-  "     "  : 

In  another  part  of  his  memoi!f,>Kf.  Hermagis  etaites  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  {he  •  stereoscopic  effecPby '.the  coaUs- 
eence  of  two  perfectly  identical  ^images,  i  Siioh*  a-rdsolfia 
impossible,  ana  I  shall  not'  find.i&dch  difficulty  in  provibg 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  statement.  • '  ■    ■  '  ' 

When  we  look  with  both  6yes,-Baitural  objects  appkr 
separated  from  each  other,  and  appear  in  iheir  ifeal-r*hef  in 
consequence  of  the  sensation  produced  ■bjr''ther*.d)ffei^nt 
d^ees  of  convergence  of  the  optib  'axes  necessSrytct  m&ke 
the  similar  points  of  the  two  perspedtivigs  ^r&dft^tdQ^coindide 
on  the  centree  of  the  retinse.  Evety  distance  rff  an  obJ<^t  lias 
its  peculiar  degree  oi  convergetioe.  '  The  ^r^M^  *uk  con- 
vergence, 1^  las  the  distance :  and-  thetes  Xh4f  ccAivfe^^ce, 
the  greater  the  distance.  Hba  sensatioii  ^Ves  m  iMfi 
ception  of  the  distances  belon^idg  to  eabhl  degim  con- 
vergence ct  the  optical  axes,  in  'suiA'a  deg^,  it  by 
artScial  means,  for  example,  by-4>he  uBe'''of  H^''fBeudosfKwa 
(or  even  the  stereoscope,  by  rewiting-*  the  Jwwinons' of  me 
pictures),  we  conduct  the  left  image  to  the  'lighf  ejre, 
and  the  right  image  to  the  left  6ye,  we  bre  dWiged,  to 
obtain  angle  vision  of  the,-different  objee^,  to-^»nv4er^e 
the  optic  axes,  to.  a  (^«ater  extent  fcr  distalnt  objects,  tlbd  le^ 
for  those  near  at  hand.  This  ^Eect' being  contrart' A)'!that> 
to  which  we  are  iaceustouied,  revertes^n-'  oui^  'jud^dntthe 
order  of  perception  of  distances,  -becatee  the  ^udgifiehltlper- 
sists  in  attaching  to  eaAh.  degree  iof  conwg^ce  th'e  'id^-  of 
distance  proper  to  it  in  the  natural  order  of  oupsenfflCtions. 
Consequentlyi  eveiything  ia  inverted';  'the  "more  distani. 
objects  appear  nearest,  ai^  the  ne4Ter  the  mora  distent).;  ■ 

The  pseudpscop^  invented  by«Profes9Dr- Wheatotohe,  'the 
illustrious  "inventoi;  of  ,the^tere<?scope„i^  ao,  iostifimelit  of 
t|t«  highest;  imiy>]:tiuicc  in,the  stud;^  of  bino^larVi^oii^  and 
in  toeuiyratigation'of  tliephenonienalt'piw^  'ftjgiws 
the  nieans  bf^rgvingthe^cajisebf  ster^osWfoicieli^^^  by  jwe- 
senting'  an  'entirely  ■  oppomte  effAt; bjf  tlie*8a^'  Idw  of 


cohvergence. 

•  If.'wt  .exawirfe  ■eitfcer*iri'  tfie'stsiooBw:^  drHhe  jiseudofscope 
twdipEecisely'Mentical  jmag^s,'  the  ^ectris  ^e,sdme  in  botn. 
There  can  bo ''no' sensation  of  d^rici,foJ*tfe Ihabson  JA&t, 
ii)  eiailiiiting  '^ngW'points  &f'nEe^wo'pitftiires,Hfae  conver- 
gence of  the  optic  naerf  htt  not '4*  iujaat-go  aj^^ 

•  .     .-    -   1_(|ylLi'iCU*Uy*ijim-j'"4lj'; 
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and  all  ^  jdanflH  beiiig  wen  with  the  lame  degree  of  con- 
Tergenoe,  tiie  Tesulting  aeuMium  can  omty  ffrn  fha  idea  of 
one  distance  alone. 

We  can  no  more  olrtun  the  atereoecopic  effect  hy  the 
coincidence  of  two  predselj  sinuUr  images,  than  hj  a  single 
image.  It  is  evident  that  two  identit^  imagot  de^Hctrng 
theomselTeB  one  on  each  retina,  or  a  nngle  image  represented 
on  both  retinee,  are  in  fact,  preoiBdy  the  same  thing.  In 
both  cases  each  retina  har  the  same  image,  Mme  per- 
speetive,  and  it  is  impoiiiUe  lliat  a  Ama  pettpectire  can 
podnoe  the  least  sensatipn  of  rdtef.  If  ird  exitmhie  two 
impmnonA  from  the  aatae  nwatire  of  the  moon,  or  two 
inqareodons  of  two  o^tiTes  tuen  at  the  same  moment,  or 
if  we  kwk  at  the  moon  itself,  the  effect  in  all  cases  is  the 
same — that  of  a  flat  disc,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  roliefl  No  effort  of  tJie  imagination  can  make  the  moon 
amiear  to  as  in  a  spherioal  form  so  long  as  the  retine  have 
the  same  perspective'Df  tiiat  celestial  body.  But  by  avail- 
ing ourserres  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  Ubration  of  the 
moon,  as  M.  Warren  ae  la  Rue  has  so  ingeniously  done,* 
we  get  two  pictures  presenting  two  dlfllex^t  epo<dis — 
two  different  positions:  each  has  a  peculiar  puspective; 
and  these  two  pictures  combined  in  the  stereoecope  enable  m 
to  obtain  the  moon  iK«  spherical  form.  Bat,  ii  we  look  at 
these  same  pictures  with  the  peeodoaoope,  tiie  image  will 
^jpear  ooncare  instead  of  convex. 

TheBaiBBti(MiTl^weesperiaKe«i  loc^ngatapainting 
or ^wtograph is  not,  it-is  true,  withouta  oertun  illudon 
of  distanoe,  bat  this  Knsation  is  not  at  all  stereoscomc 
It  is  even  eorioaa  to  remark,  tiiat  this  kind  of  ilhuimi 
is  greater  Then  we  look  with  a  single  m  than  when  we 
low  with  both  eyes.  The  reason  of  it  is  tiiat,  when  we 
look  at  a  pietare  with  a  ^gle  eye,  it  is  under  the  same 
opttoal  oniaitioqB  as  when  we  look  at  a  landscape  witii  a 
■uiglecye;  while,,if  we  look  at  itwithbotiieyea,  webeocHne 
seonble  of  Um  inaction  of  the  angular  play  oi  the  visoal 
axes  by  glancing  at  all  the  parts  of  the  picture — an  inaction 
which  destroys  the  d^ree  of  illusion  we  experienced  when 
nnng  only  one  eye,  and  proves  to  us  that,  instead  of  a  real 
landscape,  we  cnly.  see  a  punted  snrfiuse  quite  close  to  as, 
which  we  peroeiTfr  to  be  uniform,  from  the  constant  nnififfmity 
of  the  d^ree  of  convergence  whtc^  we  anploy  in  ^ancing 
at  all  t^e  points  of  -  the  picture. 

I  observed  wi^  j^eunre,  that  the  Abb£  Moigno,  one  of 
the  most  competent  *  authorities  on  a  question  of  optica, 
T^lrad  to  this  ^hgiiiat  aesaiion  of  the  {ffodoctum  ci  steveo- 
waajpo  idief  by  the  cdncidence  of  two  identical  images,  by 
s^mg,  tint  it  "in  no  wi^  agreed  with  the  theon-  <tf  tlw 
itereMccpe,  and;  that  the  sensation  of  sterecaoopic  relirf  with 
two  identical  pictures  was  an  impossible  e£fect.  * 

M.  Quinet,  who  took  a  part  in  the  discnsnon  after  the 
reading  of  M.  Hermagis's  memoir,  appears  to  igncffe  the 
principle,  the  construction,  and  the  effects  of  my  Btenoecope 
with  entire  lenses.  I  hope  this  pap^  will  satufy  him  that 
it  is  he  who  is.  tn.error,  when  he  denies  the  pwfection  and 
advantages  of  the  stereosix^  with  entire  lenses,  which  re- 
presents the  vertical  lioes  in  their  natural  r^;alarity ;  while 
the  prismatic  steraowope,  as  I  have  shown,  braids  all  the 
vertical  linss,  andmakei  j^ane  eatbmxa  appear  as  if  they 
were  ccmcare. 


NEW  PROCESS  OF  PHOTOGBAPHIG 
ENGRAVING. 

BT   M.  DERCHTOLD. 

In  our  last  number  we  pubUsh^  a  brief,  description  of  a 
prooen  helii^raphic  engraving,  the  invention  of  which 
IB  doe  to  M.  Berchtold,  in  which  the  powdered  resin  is  re- 
placed by  a  system  cff  hatching  applied  photographically  on 
the  metallic  plate.  Here  ia  the  aenr^tion  aa  communi- 
cated to  us  by  the  inventor: — 

In  H.  Berchtold^s  process,  the  work  of  engraving  is  pro- 
duced photograplBcal^,  and  the  number  of  uie  lines  varies 
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according  to  the  reqmRsneats  of  the  modeil,  and  that  with- 
oat  the  intemntion  of  the  will  <^  the  operator:  Hght 
itself  distributes  these  lines,  and  placeshere  five  or  six,  there 
four,  three,  two  or  one,  and  oonverta  them  even  into  % 
hatching,  according  as  the  tones  are  more  or  less  black. 

The  intxjeSB  applies  equally  to  t^e  difflsrent  methods  of 
helic^raphic  engraving,  photolithography,  and  the  engrav- 
ing ^  daguoreotype  piouues  op  cuVer  piatea. 

'  When  tiie  faelic^rapbio  image  is  formed  ob  the  metallic 
idate,  ^d  befive  any  solvent  is  appliec^  a  giass  coated  irith 
blacik  vamirii,  aiid  wvemd  witii  a  mtdtiCode  ai  panlld  and 
Mtud  hatchiX)^  traced  Inr  means  of  a  jpojnt  -which  icanora 
the  vannsh,  is  laid  on  tae  plates,  which  is  tiien  ex^oaed  to 
tile  action  of  Ught  fat  a  period  equal  to  that  wluch  was 
required  to  produce  the  picture;  t^  operation  is. repeated 
se^^  t^es,  and  in  »rwy  pOfdtim,  cqte  beio;  taken  (and 
this  ia  the  fttmoitatnt  ptmt)  to  vary  tile  time  of  exposnre: 
thus,  if  the  firtt  exposure  was  tm  ittnntes,  the  £>Uoii1ng 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  four,  three,  two,  one,  or  even 
hau  and  a  quai^  c$  a  minute. 

In  this  way,  these  lines  are  not  eqnally  produced  on  all 
the  parta  of  the  picture,  the  varnish  having  already  under- 
gone a  modification  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  li^it 
which  acted  upon  it.i^  the  firat  instance,  and  the  luminoas 
actions  of  the  successive  exposures  eomUning  with  this  fint 
action  according  to  its  intensity. 

An  analc^us  resolt  may  be  arrived  at  by  making,  hy 
means  of  thos  streaked  ghus  and  OTdmary  photognqihic 
nHans,a  transpurency,  the  hatchings  of  which  cro^ 
dizeoticai  shall  be  of  a  diffirent  intenrity,  in  oonaeqnenoe  ra 
a  difference  in  the  time  at  exposore  to  the  light ;  and  thia 
transparency,  applied  only  ones  on  the  metallic  pjftte 
coveied  witii  a  aenritava  ooatuig  containing  the  invisifale 
image,  will  give  the  same  reeoh  as  tiie  saooeBslve  <aq90BatcB 
spoken  of  above. 

A  tiansparoicy  ftmned  by  the  photographic  reproduction 
of  a  plane  surface,  covered  with  equal  and  paialld  channels, 
gives  also  a  very  satisfiMstory  result ;  these  channels,  forming 
a  hatching  of  a  graduated  tone,  fussing  from  bkck  to 
white,  have  the  property  of  refvoducing  themselves  on  the 
metallic  plate,  already  bearing  a  picture  on  its  Burface,  with 
different  widths  according  to  the  intencdty  of  the  tone,  and 
thus  rend^  the  model  with  all  its  delicacy.  The  same  re- 
sult may  be  et^nally  well  obtained  directiy  on  the  photograph 
before  the  heliographic  operatifms.— Ztt  Luadere, 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NITRATED  PAPERS. 

We  announced  in  our  number  of  last  month  that  a  demand 
for  the  discha]^  of  a  patent  taken  out  by  M.  Marion  was 
about  to  be  maide  by  Messrs.  L.  and  H.  Wulff.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  parties  have  come  to  an  honour- 
able understuiding,  and  ^t  Messis.  Wulff,  from  explana- 
tions that  have  been  given  th^,  have  arrived  at  the  convic-' 
tion  that  it  was  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Girard  who  broagfat 
the  properties  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  knowledge  of 
M.  Marion ;  morever,  in  his  patent,  and  more  particutax^ 
in  the  addition  made  to  it  on  the  16th  February  last,  M. 
Marion  declared  that  his  invention  consisted  especially  in 
the  slide  intended  for  holding  tiie  preservative  substance. 
This  sli^  has,  in  &ct,  the  advantage  being  amilable  inde- 
pendent^ at  the  box,  and  ianotixguxed  bydii^aoeinei^ar 
locomotion.  In  the&ce  of  these  explanations  Hessra.  WvStt 
at  once  abandoned  their  intention. 

T^  means  of  preserving  positive  papers  has  alw^jrs  been 
considered  an  important  desideratum,  and  hab  occu^ed  the 
serious  attention  of  most  of  our  principal  pbotc^ra|dierB,  who 
have  been  more  or  less  succeKful  in  finding  means  m  im- 
peding the  colouring  of  nitrated  papers.  M.  Laborde,  .who 
occupies  a  foremost  place  among  phott^raphers,  made  an 
exceedingly  interesting  rannmunication  on  the  subject  to  a 
adicmtifio  journal,  wluch  we  an  sure  will  be  read  with 
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"The  rapid  colouring  of  nitzated  pootiive  paper  arisea 
leas  &om  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  mutual  reactions  of 
the  Babstancea  it  contains,  than  fitm  the  emanations  of 
every  kind  to  which  it  is  exposed  without  our  perceiring  it. 

"  if  a  piece  of  nitrated  paper  be  inclosed  in  a  thoroughly 
clean  bottle,  and  the  cork  used  to  close  it  has  been  used  for 
some  other  purpose,  it  is  veiy  rare  indeed  that  that  part  of 
tiie  paper  dpes.not.become  deiepljcolDnred  'W'hich  happens  to 
be  nearest  to' it.  If  a'  prepared  paper  be  left  for  Hveral  days, 
in  the.d^kxocud^^the  midsiof  dmi^^  BubstaiuiKB,  it  often; 
diowH  'di^5&railLH^;j;eGs  6f  cplonrini^f aeoot^ng  .to  the  endana- 
tiquitliureomye^  on  jh^T^rioiu^puis.  .u  ahwt,  ai^ce  a 
nmple  paper  expose^  'tQtheBpix.an'd  afterwards'  ipdoBed-^vi 
a*tw»  snffices  to  colooc  a' sensitised  paper,  one  may  readily. 
ocHicaive  how  many  diff^ot  caus^  there  are  capable  H  pro;- . 
dncing  this  discolouration.  In  citing  this  latter  cause,  I  niust . 
observe  that  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  a  peremptory 
ojanion  on  such  an  important  question,  and  of  attributing  to 
emanations  an  effect  which  M.  Nidpce  regards  as  the  result 
of  radiations.  I  coofees,  however,  for  my  own  part,  that  T 
have  some  reaaona  for  not  admitting  the  effect  of  obscure 
radiations  on  the  paper.  However  this  may  be,  here  is  the 
simple  method  I  have  adopted  for  presetving  nitrated  paper, 
not  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  long  enough  for  ordii^ry 
practice.  When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  I  inclose  it 
between  two  parallel  gutsses.  By  plactng  these  plates  of 
glass  one  over  the  other,  the  nitrated  papers  are  pressed 
closely  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  which  to  a  great 
extent  cuts  off  the  access  of  external  agents.  The  discoloura- 
tion of  the  paper  is  likewise  retarded  by  placing  it  in  a  bottle 
with  a  Jew  bits  of  cam|dior ;  whereas,  what  would  soaro^ 
be  expected,  the  presenoe  of  aoetio  acod  under  the  same  dr- 
cumstances  accelerates  the  oolooring.  Nomine,  cfahnine, 
and  hydrochloric  add  in  a  very  small  quantity,  preserve 
nitrated  papers  for  a  considerable  period;  but,  as  they 
modify  the  sensitive  surffice,  they  can  only  be  empk^ed  with 
a  view  to  certain  effects." 

M.  Humbert  de  Molard,  whom  we  may  consider  an 
aothority  in  photc^raphic  matters,  has  assured  tis  t^t  he 
has  preserved  nitrated  paper  for  a  lengthened  period  by 
simply  putting  them  between  sheets  of  paper  damped ;  this 
being  the  case,  it  remains  to  be  discovered  why  it  is  that 

Eaper,  which,  acceding  to  recent  discoveries,  can  only  be 
ept  in  a  place  which  is  absolutely  free  from  moisture,  is 
equally  well  preserved  nudcv  totally  qppoBite  conditionB. — 
Uevut  Pbotogrdphique. 


THERMOGRAPHY. 
The  idea  vi  hanng  reooune  to  beat  la  an  agmt  fiar  xepio- 
dndng  idctores,  deugns,  print  or  manuBcripta,  has  occnzred 
also  to  M.  Ganltier ;  ha  even  told  us,  tiiough  rather  too 
vaguely  for  tis  to  apeak  of  it,  that  he  had  prepared,  for  one 
of  his  sons,  sheets  of  senatised  paper  by  means  of  which,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  this  yoong  man  had  been  able  to  obtain, 
with  great  ease  and  facility,  copies  of  andent  and  valoable 
docomenta  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  copied 
l^hand;  and  whicb would, besidesthave taken  too longatime. 
Car  leaden  will  remember  that  M.  Ganltier  embodied  his 
idea  in  a  note  which  he  depodtedj  on  the  7tii  March  last,  in 
a  sealed  epvelt^  in  vhieh  it  was  stated  that  "Papas  sen- 
Btis^'withtheaceto-nitrateof  silver,  withnitratoof  uraninm, 
witii  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  tnchnnnate  of  potash,  pkced 
tot  a  greater  or  leas  length  of  time,  frran  twelve  minutes  to 
an  hour,  uotder  a  sheet  on.  which  characters  are  traced,  and 
heated  to  from  212°  to  .  360^,  n»rodnced  those  characters 
pofecUy  if  they  were  traced  in  black  in'k,'but  only  &int]y 
those  traced  in  red  ink." 

M.  NiSpce  de  St.  Victor  having  been  somewhat  alarmed 
lest  M.  Ganltier  should  claim  priority  over  his  therm(^;raphio 
experiments)  Uxk.  care,  in  his  last  mem<nr,  to  |Kove,  by 


aathratic  documents,  that  his  firat  essays  were  made  previous 
to  January  of  this  year.  M.  Gauttier  writes  to  sa^  that  be 
has  no  dears  to  di^to  the  prior  claims  of  M.  Ni^poe,  ha,t 
it  seems  to  him  that  he  may  fairly  laj  claim  to  the  meri,t  of 
having  conceived  a  similarly  happy  idea,  and  having  real- 
ised it  by  applying  it  to  the  reproduction  of  old  and  original 
writings.  If  M.  Ganltier  reads  Ooamoa  he  ought  to  have 
seen  that  an  American,  a  Mr.  Page,  had  realised  a  fdmilar 
applicatdon,  on  a  much  larger  soue,  before  him ;  that  the 
SiBt  tiiermographio  reprodnetami  of  imi»intB  datee  back  more 
'tlipn^tq^eats  ;  and  tuat  tiis  merit  (tf  it  isdue  to  Mr.  Dxftper 
.of'NeW'York.— CbsfRM.  '      -  ' 

■ '  '  ■  '  !■  I     I  I II  — 

Paimtia^  Peputar^  Explained.   By  Thouas  Jomr  Gvlltoh; 
^nter,  and  JoBK  TtXBB,  F.S.A. 

This  is  one  of  those  little  treatifss  irtiieh  wpear  every  now  and 
then  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Timbs,  in  which  Iw  treats  the  subject 
of  punting  in  that  popular  style  peculiarly  his  own.  Through- 
out the  'whole  volume  it  is  not  di^utt  to  trace  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Timbs;  he.  brings,  as  usual,  tnm  his  well -stored 
memory  those  littie  extracts,  which  contain  in  a  nutohell 
the  essence  of  the  sul^ect  treated.  We  must  congratulate  Mr. 
Vimbt  on  his  good  fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  such  an 
aUe  oollsBgua  is  Mr.  GuHidi ;  in  the  prehce  to  the  pnsant 
volume  thiA  gentlnnaa.  very -modestly  says:—" The  inquiTy 
may  poasibly,  and  not  unreasonably,  su^iest  itself— how  it  hap- 
pened that  one  (tf  the  authors  of  tids  volume,  to  whose  name 
'punter'  is  attached,  did  not  prefer,  like  Annibale  Csrraooi, 
'only  to  speak  by  works.'  The 'answer  to  this  is,  tiiat  in 
him,  as  in  numy  others,  the  natural  tendwu^  was  nearly 
equally  strong  to  literary  as  to  -artistic  pursuits.  And  ^e 
observation  may  be  ventured,  though,  at  the  risk  of  provok- 
ing uubTourable  ocunparisons,  thU.niaDy  painters  have  been 
better  known  by  the  inductions  of  tiuir  pen  than  by  those  of 
their  pencil.  In  this  instanoe,  however,  his  literary  efforts 
would  probably  have  been  oonfined  to  dontributions  to  periodi- 
cals, had  not  an  aomdent  occurred  to'  him  which,  though  it  com- 
pelled for  a  long  period  a  comparative  otesation  from  the  prac- 
tice of  art,  did  not  prevent  his  undertakintr,  with  a  former 
literary  associate,  a  task,  the  aocompUshment  of  which,  they 
trust,  will  serve  some  useful  purpose."  MHhile  Mr.  Qullidi  may 
not  be  so  widely  and  genenUy  known  tb  the  wnrid  at  large  as 
some  of  his  brethrra,  yet  he  has  produoed  works  "which  speak 
toe  themselves."  We  are  sure  uiat  n<me  of  our  readers  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  vinting  the  Maocbester  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,  could  have  foiled  to  notice  the  glorious  collection  of 
miniatures,  andent  and.  modem,  which,  was  thore  displayed. 
And  in  the  modern  series  not  the  least  noticed  were  those 
exquisitely  finished  ones  by  Mr.  OuUioh,  especially  that  one  of 
his  present  "literary  assodato."  This  fact  is  s^dentto^w 
us,  that,  whatever  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  work  beftve  us  on 
the  subject  of  art,  it  is  riven  one  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstaniu  his  suUsct.  Although  the  present  volume  is— in 
comparison  with  l^e  large  sul^ject  of  which  it  treats — but  small, 
yet  it  contains  aa  dear  and  as  succinct  an  account  of  the  histtffy 
ofthe  art  of  painting  as  any  work  eztimt  That  there  nuqr  be  more 
elaborate  and  eloquent  treatises  we  grants  but  all  otha  works 
are  more  or  less  spedal  in  tiieir  duraotw^  ^riiile  this ''popidar 
history  "  is  univeral,  and  emteaoes  Die  histtvy  o^  srt  ftam  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  present.  As  we  have  above  remaned, 
it  is  easy  to  see  Mr.  fCmbs*  otmtribntion  in  the  extracts  whkh 
are  to  he  found.  And  we  may  here  rraoark  that  the  subjeot  is 
illustrated  much  more  fordb^  than  oould  even  be  done  by  a 
strictly  oririnal  treatise.  The  compilation  system,  as  practised , 
by  Mr.  Timbs,  is  now  extremely  p(^ular,  'as  it  saves  the  student 
the  immense  labour  of  having  to  peruse  heavy  works  which 
poedbly  only  contain  a  few  extracts  at  all  instructive.  -  The 
chaptots  on  miniature  painting  and  coloured  photograptuc  por- 
traits are  especially  interesting;  and  as  it  would  be  too  ung 
to  treat  of  them  in  the  present  notice  we  may  possiUy  return 
to  the  snlyect  in  anottier  artide.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  puunl  of  this  eitremel^^tarestingTliMe 
volume.  Digitized  by  VjOOvlC 
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AiauMENISED  FAPKR~(C0ntintted). 

What  ranaiiu  now  to  be  done  ie  siniply  to  take  pure  lake, 
black  and  mediumf  thin,  and  to  glaze  or  shade  between  the 
aforesud  body-colour  half  tintB  and  the  intense  shadows  in 
your  picture,  where  the  transition  from  light  to  shade  appears 
too  suddeiif  Ibr  the  purpose  of  rounding  up  iba  fc^ds. 

Do  not  allow  tJie  edges  of  your  coat  to  cut  black  agunst 
the  background,  but  aoRJy  edge  it  vith  light.  However,  if 
the  dark  guide  lying  bedde  you  is  stricuy  adhered  to  in 
these  reepects,  the  result  must  be  correct. 

In  all  cloths  the  same  process  must  be  adopted,  or  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  however,  is  not  so  effective,  but  is  easier  of 
management : — ^Take  a  semi-tranfitKirent  wash,  say  (in  case 
of  black  obth)  ivoir  black  and  a  little  white,  ndxed  to  ibe 
required  tone,  wash  over  the  whole ;  when  dry  gum  over; 
then,  with  a  sortof  half  tint,  made  of  lake,  indigo,  andsepia, 
wash  in  the  general  anatomy  of  the  folds.  The  same  colour, 
with  sepia  added,  and  gmn,  may  serve  to  touch  in  the  deepest 
shadows. 

In  either  method  you  use  opaque  colotirs  fOT  the  lights, 
and  transparent  onee  for  the  shadows. 

Camel  hair  pencils  are  better  for  painting  doth ;  sables, 
bong  harder,  are  liable  to  leave  markmgs,  aluiough  for  every 
other  proceaa  sables  are  far  preferable. 

Citrtaina,  and  any  other  objects  meant  to  recede,  are  made 
to  ^k  into  a  background,  by  being  punted  tUnly  ov», 
after  the  bac^eronnd  is  nearly  nnishecL 

Velveta. — The  peculiarity  of  velvet  is  its  roandnaes  of  folds, 
the  intennty  o€  shadow,  and  those  shadows  tailing  on  that 
which  in  cloth  jabrics  would  be  lights,  whilst  uie  bright 
li^ts  appear  on  the  edges  of  folds ;  which  latter  pecnlianty 
resnlts  from  its  tendency  to  absorb  light.  In  &b  finest 
qualities  of  velvets  these  peculiarities  are  in  excess. 

Silks  and  SaHns. — Satin  is  distinguished  firom  silk  by  the 
heavy  richness  of  its  folds,  the  large  and  square  breaks  in 
the  fold,  which  are  broader  than  those  of  silk,  Uie  high 
lights,  and  the  pure  intensity  of  its  jet-black  transparent 
shadows.  Silk,  being  thinner,  is  sooner  broken  in  form,  and, 
is  consequently,  fuU  of  every  species  of  angular  sparkling 
lights.    It  has  a  g^ter  number,  and  therefore  smalkr  folds. 

Muslia  well  painted  is  always  an  agreeable  object  in 
pictuTes,  from  its  transparent  nature  affording  opportunity 
vx  much  soft  delicacy  of  colouring,  A  all  ol^ects  appearing 
through  it  become  chastened  hr  its  whiteness.  The  gmeral 
ookrar  of  mtulin  is  pure  white  m  the  lights,  Mmsh  haS  tints, 
thin  puTply  tints  between  these  and  the  abadow,  and  the 
shadows  a  soft  pale  grey ;  but  the'deep  shadows  will  partake 
more  than  ainr  other  part  of  the  colour  of  whatever  object  is 
underneath  the  mnsUn,  because  it  reflects  the  least  possible 
amount  of  its  own  colour  there,  and  only  shows  that  which 
is  underneath.  It  has  ever  been  considered  difficult  to  paint 
muslin ;  and,  we  believe,  irom  the  fact  that  many  painters 
do  not  consid^  sufficiently  well  its  nature. 

Indeed,  there  is  every  necessity  to  philosophise  in  every- 
thing iqmn  which  we  are  engaged ;  and  never  more  so  than 
inmattenof  art.  And  wheresoever  a  difficulty  presentsitself, 
a  little  reason  will  be  found  to  be  worth  much  practice. 

There  are  people  who,  from  extreme  practice,  get  to  paint 
certain  thinga  tolerably  well,  mostly  by  imitating  ouiers, 
but  not  knowing  the  real  nature  of  what  they  attempt  to 
do,  ^ey  nev^  gtA,  beyond  a  limited  pmnt  of  excellence. 

Those  who  rise  to  excellence,  arc  men  of  thoughtfiil 
character,  who  have  a  definite  reason  for  every  touch  they 
give  a  wwk,  who  see  and  know  why  certain  appearances  in 
nature  do  exist.  Those  are  modest  men,  too,  fm  they  do 
not  attempt  subjects  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

In  truth,  it  is  found  that  a  good  artist,  one  who  deserves 
that  name,  is  a  man  of  almost  universal  knowled^  in  things 
relative  to  nature  and  natural  sdeuoe,  whetho- %  iutnitaon 
of  genitta  ax  education. 

xKD  ov  insoMs  ox  oouxmno. 


gixtixrirax^  of  ^I'otaffrapf^. 

Convex. — ^Rising  on  t^e  exteritur  surface  into  a  spherical 
or  round  form.  Opposite  to  concave.  A  plano-convex  lens 
is  bounded  by  a  plane  sur&ce  on  one  dde,  and  a  convex  ooo 
on  Ike  other.  A  double  convex  lens  is  bounded  hj  two 
convex  surfaces. 

CoPAi.. — A  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the 
trees  Hktu  copalUjtum  and  the  EUecarpui  copali/ents.  A 
third  varie^  ia  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Gnmea,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  auid  in  the  nmghbourhood  a£  rirm.  Gmtt 
oopil  is  met  with  in  the  finnu  (n  large,  ookmrkss,  or  al^tly 
yellow  lum^  (^>aque  at  the  exterior,  bat  transparent  wmnn. 
Sometimes  it  is  darker,  and  contains  insects  inclosed  within 
its  substance.  It  is  lightly  heavier  than  water,  is  hard, 
inodorous,  and  tsstelesB,  and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  Submitted  to  tlie  action  of  heat  it  fuses,  but  at 
the  same  time  decomposes,  and  enters  into  ebullition  evcdving 
artnnatic  vapours:  in  the  ordinaiy  state,'  it  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  absolute. alcohol ;  but  when  boiled  in  it,  it  swelb 
up  and  becomes  viscid  and  elastic.  In  order  to  effect  a  com- 
plete solution,  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  it  so  that  the  vapour 
of  boiling  alcohol  may  act  upon  it :  it  then  gradually  nises, 
snd  falls  drop  by  drop  into  the  liquid  beneath,  iniere  it 
dissolves.  It  is  said  that  this  method  succeeds  better  if  the 
alcohol  contains  camphor  dissolved  in  it.  Some  species  of 
gum  copal,  however,  refuse  to  dissolve  with  this  treatmeot. 
Copal  swells  up  and  diasohres  completely  in  ether.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  rraoain  in  ether  until  it  has  swollen  into  a  thick 
syrupy  mass,  then  heated  to  ebullition,  and  mixed  with 
amall  i^uantitiea  of  warm  stroiu  alcohol,  the  resin  diaolves, 
on  agitation,  into  a  limpid  Oquid,  which  will  now  bear 
diluting  with  alcohol  in  any  proportion.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
cold  alcohol  had  been  added,  in  quantity,  at  first,  the  mass 
would  have  coagulated,  and  have  refused  to  diaeolve.  Copid 
dissolves  in  about  100  times  its  weight  of  petroleum,  and  in 
a  rather  leas  quantity  of  turpentine.  When  copal  is  fused, 
it  becomes  endowed  with  quite  different  properties.  During 
fusion,  it  evolves  a  volatile  oil  and  water,  and  the  residue 
then  dissolves  perfectly  well  both  in  alcohol  and  in  turpen- 
tine. The  solution  in  the  latter  substance  is  often  mixed 
with  a  drying  oil,  and  then  yields  a  hard,  colonrleas,  and 
transpar^t  varnish.  The  best  way  to  obtain  this  solution 
is,  to  place  the  copal,  broken  up  into  pieces  the  size 
of  a  pea,  in  a  flask,  and  beat  it  gent^  luitil  all  the 
co^  is  fused,  but  ia  such  a  way  as  does  not  allow 
oS  Its  bec(nning  brown.  Tntpentine,  heated  to  about  120** 
Fahr.,  should  now  be  poured,  in  small  qnanti'&B  at  a 
time,  on  the  melted  coptiC  taking  care  to  stir  well  the  mix- 
ture. If  the  copal  be  added  at  once  to  the  turpentine,  it 
would  coagulate  and  become  insoluble.  Gum  copal  is  a 
very  complicated  mixture ;  no  less  than  five  distinct  resins 
having  been  discovered  in  it.  And  as  each  of  these  poneeaei 
different  properties,  and  are  present  in  very  varying  propor- 
tions in  any  particular  sample  of  gum,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  accounts  of  its  Mhaviour  with  solvents, 
&c.,  vary  so  much  with  different  manipulators. 

Copper. — A  well-known  metallic  element  of  a  reddish 
colour.  As  this  metal  has  been  fully  treated  of  on  a  previous 
occssion,  we  wiU  not  fiirther  occupy  space  by  re-deecrilnng 
it  here.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
compounds  of  this  metal  to  photography,  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  a  solution  of  cellulose,  by  dissolving  cotton, 
&c.,  in  oxide  o£  cuprammonium.  For  the  full  account  of 
this  remarkable  disoorery,  see  the  "Fhotoohaphic  News," 
vol,  iL  p.  89. 

Crtstallzsation. — We  have  already  at  vol  i.,  p.  236, 
given  an  account  of  tiiis  process,  and  we  therefore  need  not 
further  allude  to  it  here. 

Cyanide  of  FoTAssinH. — ^This  imn(»rtant  pbotograj^ 
chemical  is  usually  met  with  in  the  nrm  of 
fused  lumps:  then,  however,  are  not^^ JW-JM^K 
poxe  salt,  aa  in  the  prooeaald&i^datbfiMM^ 
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of  caxbcmate  and  cyauate  of  j>ota8Ba  are  formed.  In  per- 
fectly dry  air  these  lumpB  are  tDodorona ;  in  the  moist  stete^ 
however,  thej  smell  of  nydrocjaoic  acid  from  the  action  of 
carhonic  acid  in  the  air.  It  lum  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
deliqaeeces  in  the  air,  and  disaolTes  abundantly  in  water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  closel 
vessels  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  If  a  lump  of  the  fused  salt  be  left  exposed 
to  the  air  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  it  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  gives  off  hyc^ocyanic  acid,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  potasBo.  The  euei^tio  action  of  cyanide 
of  potaHsiam  upon  silver  stauu,  and  in  dinolving  inscdnble 
ocnnpoundB  abnr  is  too  inSL  known  to  need  more  tbui  a 
rafwing  alhuum. 

(TobiwmtiiMed,) 


FORXraN  SCIENCE. 

(iVoBi  ear  6^pectal  (htrapoitdetit.) 

Paris,  Jme  7, 1869. 
A  cUBious  book  has  just  been  pubUfihed  in  Paris,  called 
"Le  Vieux-Neuf  (the  Old-New),  or  Ancient  History  of 
Modem  Inventions  and  Discoveries,"  by  a  certain  M. 
Edouard  Foumier,  It  forms  two  small  thick  volumes, 
elegantly  written,  and  although  the  work  is  not  only  incom- 
plete but  unjuBt,  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  much 
pains  upon  it.  Instead  of  h&ng  a  history  of  inventioos  and 
discoverieft,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  this  book  is  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  curious  ancient  facte,  more  or  leas  authentic,  joined 
together  without  metiiod,  most  of  the  woric  having  been 
dime  before  by  Beckmann,  and  if  we  took  all  the  fiicte  it 
contained  for  gospd  we  duxild,  Kxmer  or  later,  &el  anew 
^'Btrensth  of  the  old  proverb,  Brrare  Atanomcni  est. 

Lideed,  we  should  not  have  noticed  the  work  at  all  but 
for  a  chapter  on  photography,  which  occai^es  two  or  three 
pages  of  the  first  volume,  and  idkich  may,  perhaps,  amuse 
our  readers.  The  autlu^  endeavouia  to  show  that  the 
daguerreotjipe  was  diBOOvraed  in  1760,  by  a  certain 
Tiphaigne  de  la  Boche. 

We  should  notice  here  that  almost  every  invention  of 
importance  which  is  treated  of  in  the  book  bef<H«  us  is  put 
down  to  the  French.  Thus,  the  steam  engine  was  invented 
by  the  IVench ! — ^the  dedaric  tel^fraph  by  the  French ! — ^the 
railway  by  the  French ! — vaccination  by  the  French  I — and 
so  on.  Most  wonderful  people — ^most  ingenious  author! 
These  volumes  form  a  true  parallel  to  those  published  in 
such  a  large  quantity  by  M.  Figuier,  which  treat  modern 
diaooverieB,  and  in  which,  araiHig  other  absorditieB,  we  are 
infbnned  that  the  town  al  Boston  (in  America^  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  certain  medical  diaooTeiiea  rdatmcto  ether ! 
But  to  retnm  to  our  tale :— It  would  ai^Msar  UiatTnphaigne 
de  la  Roche  mUished  a  hook  in  the  year  1760,  and  he 
called  this  bow  "  Giphantie,**  a  titJe  composed  of  the  lettere 
which  form  his  own  name.  In  the  dghteotth  ohaj^tor  a 
scene  is  described  in  a  palace  belonging  to  aotaa  Genii,  the 
chief  of  whom  addreeses  himself  thus  to  the  authw  of  the 
work : — 

"Thou  knowest  that  the  raya  of  light  reflected  ircnn 
different  bodies  punt  themselves  upon  any  polished  sur&ce, 
for  instance,  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  en  water,  on  glass. 
The  Genii  have  endeavoured  to  fix  these  passing  images. 
They  have  composed  a  subtle  and  viscous  matter  which  (Mes 
very  rapidly  aiul  hardens,  by  which  a  jncture  is  produced  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  They  spr^  this  matter  upon  a 
piece  of  linen  and  present  it  towards  the  objects  they  wish 
to  pEunt.  The  firat  effect  of  the  linen  is  that  of  a  mirror ; 
iHie  sees  npon  it  all  bodies,  &r  and  near,  of  wMch  fi^^t  can 
farfaig  the  miages. 

"Bat— that  which  a mirrcff  cannot  do — ^tbe  linen, irith its 
viiooiuooatiDgdoeaiithoUBfiwtthflBeinu^^  Aiairmxv- 
flsBli  Mtfaftally  aD  olgecte,  bot  retuni  none ;  oar 


equally  well,  bat,  ni(H«over,  holds  them  all.  Hub  printing 
of  images  takes  place  the  first  instant  that  the  linen  receives 
them;  the  latter  is  then  immediately  taken  away,  and 
removed  to  a  dark  place.  [This  pnsBage  tends  to  show  that 
Tiphaigne  had  really  made  experiments  with  the  camera 
oscura,  used  by  Porta,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  dis- 
covered rather  earlier  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci.]  An  hoar 
afterwards  the  viscous  layer  is  dry,  and  thou  hast  a  picture, 
so  much  the  more  valuable,  that  no  art  can  imitate  the  truth 
of  it,  and  no  amount  of  tome  efface  it.  [From  what  foUows, 
it  would  appear  that,  not  only  the  mere  outline  of  ol^ects, 
but  their  eotours  also  were  poduced.] 

"We  take,  &om  thdr  pureBt  source—fton  the  body  ci 
lip^t  itaelf— those  colours  which  painters  extract  from 
different  materials,  and  which  lime  never  fiuls  to  e^ice. 
The  precision  of  the  drawing,  the  variety  <^  expression,  tlw 
lighte  and  shades,  the  perspective,  all  this  we  leave  entirely 
to  nature,  who,  ever  sure  in  her  operations,  traces  upon  our 
linen  images  whi<^,  whilst  they  strike  the  eye,  confound 
reason,  and  make  us  doubt  whetW  what  are  called  realities 
are  not  mere  phantoms,  which  impose  upon  sight,  hearing, 
and  feeling,  or  upon  all  the  senses  at  once. 

"The  Genii  then  entered  into  certain  physical  details. 
First,  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  viscous  body  which 
intercepts  and  retains  the  rays  of  li^t ;  secondly,  on  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  ita  preparation,  and  the  method  of 
employing  it ;  thirdly,  ae  to  the  reflection  of  light  upon  this 

dried  sabstance  Three  problems,"  adds  Tiphaigne, 

as  if  awaking  from  his  vicdon,  which  I  propose  to  the  ]^y- 
Bicists  of  our  days,  and  which  I  leave  to  thdr  sagacity." 

But,  even  if  Tiphaigne  had  really  made  any  experimeDte 
tending  towards  photography,  they,  like  many  the  other 
discoveries  attributed  ay  M.  Foonuer  to  the  Frenoh,  were 
not  the  first  of  the  kind.  Our  laborions  friend,  M.  Jobard, 
director  of  the  Belgian  Musee  d'Indmtrie,  whose  book  in 
four  volumes,  "  Les  Konve^  Inventions,"  is  almost  as  full 
of  errors  and  nonsense  as  the  Tolumes  of  M.  Foamier  (who 
has  borrowed  very  conwderably  from  the  former) — M. 
Jobard,  we  say,  afGnns  that  an  old  book,  translated  300 
years  a^  fix>m  the  German,  was  found  lateljr  in  Rnssia,  and 
that  this  book  (the  title  of  which  is  not  given)  contains  a 
description,  with  figures,  of  the  electric  telegra^  and  of 
photography.  Again,  among  the  old  alchymists,  Fabricius, 
as  early  as  1566,  in  hiswork,  "DeBebusMetallicis,"  assures 
UB  that  by  means  of  a  lens,  an  image  of  any  object  can  be 
obtained  upon  horn-sUver  (chloride  of  ailver).  He  knew 
that  the  white  parts  of  the  oqiect  wore  represented  upon  the 
chloride  c£  sUver  in  black,  the  balf-tintB  in  grey,  the  Uack, 
portions  bong  left  white. 

If  M.  Foamier  had  gone  &r  enough,  he  would  donbtkH 
have  attributed  Talbot's  invention  of  photc^raphy  on  paper, 
and  Archer's  inveailion  of  the  collodion  procesa,  to  French 
photographers,  bi^  he  has  only  touched  npon  the  subject  to 
relate  the  above  paasi^. 

As  we  are  spewing  of  books,  old  and  new,  we  will  mention 
the  title  of  another  miich  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  notice, 
and  which  we  should  delight  to  see  translated  into  our 
mother-tongue.  The  work  in  question  is  called  "Lettres  but  la 
Creation  Terrestre  "  (Letters  on  Terrestrial  Creation),  by  Dr. 
FIi.  de  Mlippi,  Pro^ssor  of  Natural  History  and  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Turin.*  We  have  expected  the  arrival 
of  this  book  tor  some  time  past,  and  we  are  truly  rqoiced 
that  it  has  at  last  made  its  appearance.  Dr.  Filij^i  wrote 
it  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  daughter ;  they  were  nevea:  in- 
tended to  be  read  out  of  the  author's  family  circle,  but  aou- 
dent  has  altered  the  case.  Letter  by  letter  was  translated 
into  French  and  paUiahed  in  some  of  tite  Paris  papers.  The 
present  edititm  is  entirely  new,  and  reminds  oh  at  once  d 
Liebi^'B  admirable  Lettns  on  Chemistry,*'  and  JcSaiOoa^ 
well-known  "Chemistry  of  Common Dfo."  Ite field  of 
investigation  is,  however,  much  wider  than  either  of  these. 

We  iiave  frequently  heard  our  non-profeastonal  friends 


*P«li:  Uebwaiid 
the  itaUn  br  M.  Ansand 


pShon,  Mm  da  SilBB,  la  ItanlUtod  from 
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oonxpUin  oi  the  diffiool^  they  e^ierienoe  in  reading  Hum- 
bout's  eieat  work  "  Codbob  ;  w,  a  Fhyaoal  DsBcrqptum  (rf 
the  UniTene."  Had  thn-  knovn  the  modaerti  little  Tohime 
ofDr.  a  good  deal  of  the  rough  g^xrand  vonld  hare 

been  made  emooth  fbr  them.  Theeo  "  Letters  on  Terrefitrial 
Creation  "  form,  indeed,  an  excellent  introduction  to  worka 
of  a  aindlar  natore,  but  of  a  higher  order. 

The  author  passes  elegantly  and  smoothly  firom  one  subject 
to  another,  xmm  he  has  embniced  in  his  httte  8to  volume  lha 
entire  ten^strial  creation.  B^;inniDg  vith  the  physical  de- 
scription of  the  earth,  or  geographical  science,  he  glides  on  to 
its  atmosphere,  its  water,  its  chemical  elements,  and  omei^ 
quietly  from  these  to  onfold  the  mysteries  and  beantiea  of 
mineralogy  and  geology ;  thence  to  palwontology,  botany,  and 
zoology. 

The  distinguished  professor  of  the  UniTendty  of  Turin  has 
not  produced  a  mere  comfnlation  known  &cta,  methodioally 
arranged ;  he  has  written  a  wwk  which  cannot  &U  to  be 
understood  and  appredated  by  all  daaee  of  readers,  and  in 
i^iich,  at  the  same  timbi,  the  man  ot  adenoe  himself  may 
pick  up,  here  and  there^'a  novelty,  or  be  reminded  in  a  few 
el^;ant  and  easy  phrases  of  phencmiena  fimnerly  more  &mi- 
liar  to  him. 

While  peronng  this  pleasant  littk  work,  the  thought 
struck  us  that  if  such  a  text  were  only  fiuniliar  to  erary  one, 
how  ma^  strife,  miset^,'  and  misanthropy  would  be  for  ever 
prevented  1  What  a  different  aspect  humanity  would  take 
if  men  could  only  be  taught  to  study  and  admire  the  works 
of  their  Creator,  and  to  abandon  the  follies  of  tbeir  sordid 
ambition ! 

M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  according  to  our  Fans  contem- 
porary Le  Cosmos,  is  conldnning  his  researches  in  thermo- 
graphy, or  the  art  of  engraving  by  heat.  Lately,  it  appears, 
he  prepared  for  his  son,  who  is  an  ezc^ent  Greek  soiolar, 
and  a  pu|^  of  tlie  French  school  at  Athens,  Bom&  sheets  of 
denntive  paper,  by  means  of  which  the  youn^  man  has  beoi 
enabled  to  twtain,  with  rapidity  and  ease,  copiee  of  some  old 
and  predouB  Gte^  documents,  which  it  would  have  been  &r 
too  tecUoUB  and  difficult  to  have  tiiought  of  cc^vying  with  the 
pen.  M.  &udtier  de  Claubry  writes  to  the  Academy  of 
Scienoe  hemy  to  e^qdain  that  by  deuring  his  sealed  packet  to 
be  opened  some  weeks  ago  (as  we  noticed  at  the  time),  he 
had  no  idea  of  claiming  any  jniority  over  H.  Ni6pce  de  St. 
Victor,  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  process ;  but  he  (M. 
Gaultier  thought  that  the  slight  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  apply  this  discovery  to  useful  purpoaes  would  not  be 
Tefdsed  him.  Le  Cosmos,  however,  shows  that  before  M. 
Gaultter's  ingenious  applicatioDs  were  made,  an  American, 
Mr.  Page,  had  already  realised  the  problem  on  a  lai^  scale, 
and  that  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  ther- 
mography, or  the  art  of  taking  images  by  means  of  heat,  is 
Mr.  Draper,  the  distinguished  ^jnicist  of  New  York. 

M.  £.  Ba^et  has  latelr  made  known  aome  ej^wriments  on 
the  crystaUiaation  of  salplmr.  We  will  endeavour  to  tell 
them  uere  in  a  few  words : — Sulphur  is  known  to  take  two 
distinct  and  inoompatiMe  fimns  aoeotding  aa  it  has  crystal- 
lised after  ftision,  or  from  a  solution. 

Thus,  sulphur  which  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  crucible  in 
which  it  has  been  melted,  forms  long  miamatic  needles  with 
which  we  are  all  fiuniliar.  But  if  the  same  substance  be 
dissolved  in  a  li<^uid  (sulphide  of  carbon,  essence  of  turpen- 
tine, &c.),  it  will  d^xMit,  by  evaporation,  beautiful  octa- 
hedrons— a  form  belonging  to  quite  another  system  of 
crystallisation. 

Now  M.  Royer  has  ahown,  by  some  very  interesting 
experiments,  tliat  sulphur  may  be  made  to  deposit  prisms 
from  a  solution,  if  care  be  taken  that  the  liquid  from  which 
it  crystallises  cools  very  ra^udly,  or  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
at  a  high  temperature ;  whereas,  if  this  liquid  be  made  to  coed 
slowly  and  gradually,  octahedrons  alone  will  be  produced. 

The  Uq'^ll  M.  Koyer  experimented  with  is  essence  of 
turpentine,  which  is  known  to  diasolve  sulphur  eadly. 

Having,  for  instance,  disBolTed  a  oertain  qnanti^  of 
sulphur  m  bnUng  easenoe  (tf  tupeDtine,  the  uquid  was 


immediate^  divided  into  two  pcvtions,  A  and  B.  A.  was 
made  to  oool  rapdly,  and  deposited  long  prisms.  B  wwm 
coded  as  quietly  as  posmtde,  aim  deposited  oetahedzims  altHM. 

By  varying  these  experiments  in  a  great  number  €€ 
manners,  it  is  shown  that  prisms  are  depcsitad  at  about  100" 
or  108^  (Centigrade),  that  is,  a  little  above  the  boiling  pcHnt 
of  water.  If  octahedrooB  of  sulphur  are  dissolved,  the  hqaid 
will  give  pisms  or  octahedrons,  accordingly  as  the  oooUng 
takes  place  ra^tdly  or  slowly.  Moreover,  if  this  Uqnid 
remain  saturated  witii  sulphur  for  same  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  to  108^  (Cent.),  a  mass  of  prisDM  axe  obtuned, 
and  not  a  single  octahedron.* 

These  experiments  i^mind  us  of  those  formerly  made  by 
other  philosophers  on  calc-spar.  K  carbonate  of  lime 
crystalnses  at  a  low  temperature,  we  obtain  rbnnbohedrcaiB, 
that  is,  common  calc-spar.  But  if  the  carbonate  is  depooitied 
from  a  heated  fiqnid  we  obtain  {aisms  of  aragonito.  This 
is  the  reaam  why  the  carbonate  of  lime  d^ponted  in  ateam- 
en^es  is  aragonite  and  not  calc-spar,  as  has  been  sbowa  in 
"  llie  Geolc^ist,"  voL  i.  Aragonito,  even  when  indirtinctly 
crystalliaed,  is  eualy  distinguished  firom  the  oUier  Taxu^  « 
carbonate  of  lime  (calc-spar)  by  -its  property  of  Bcratcaiiitt 
the  latter. 

Another  curious  property  which  we  will  notice  en  passant 
is,  that  if  aragonite  be  heated  befcm  the  tdow-mie,  tti 
prisms  break  up  with  a  crackHng  noise,  and  little  rbombo- 
hedrons  of  calc-spar  fly  off.  In  making  this  experiment,  a 
small  Siunple  should  be  chosen,  and  the  eyes partialhr  dosed; 
a  lai^  sheet  of  paper  should  also  be  sioWl  upon  table, 
to  collect  the  litue-rhombohedrons  as  they 

M.  Charles  Hartius,  the  distinguished  botuiist  of  Mont- 
pellier,  informs  us  that  he  has  discovered  among  some  notes 
taken  during  several  scientific  excursions  made  by  him  at 
different  times,  a  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  a  theory 
he  propounded  some  tune  ago,  namely,  that  on  mountain 
rangea  the  scnl  must  be  heated  by  the  solai  rays  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  air ;  whereas  on  jdains  tia  ccmtraty  should 
be  observed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  rarefied  air  of  mountainooB  dsvatM»g 
allows  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  increaae  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  rays  which  &U  npoit 
the  soil  of  a  plain  after  having  traversed  air  which  is  more 
condensed. 

Thus,  on  the  Alps,  for  instance,  amidst  the  glacien  a£ 
Mont  Blanc,  at  3,0&0  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  22nd  of  Jnly,  1846,  the  temperature  of  the  ur  in  the 
shade  was  9^.4  (Centigrade) ;  in  the  sunshine  it  was  11^.4; 
whilst  the  schisteouB  rook  oii  whidi  M.  M&rtiua  stood,  wid 
the  soil  in  which  a  variety  of  jdanta  grew,  showed  a  tem- 
perature <rf  290. 

These  observations  bear  inindpally  upon  geographical 
botany,  but  they  may,  perhaps,  become  related  to  ^loto- 
gnrixj.  Tbsj  explain  how  it  is  that  the  vegetation  on  the 
highest  summits  of  Mont  Blanc  is  far  richer  than  that  oS 
^itzberg,  where,  in  spte  of  a  perpetual  sun  which  lasts  all 
the  summer,  the  sdar  rays,  paaaing  t^irough  a  much  denaer 
layer  of  atmosphero,  cannot  elevate  tiie  temperature  of  the 
OToand  to  tiie  degree  that  is  observed  at  "Maai  Blano,  when 
uifiae  TKja  pan  uirough  more  rarefied  air.  Hm,  indeed, 
we  see  in  i(7^  cawns,  fiowerin^  soldamUa  and  ^nd^iangf  with 
a  Tsrie^  other  plants  which  can  only  have  zeosiTod  the 
heat  neoessary  to  regetation  from  the  ground  in  whidi  tl^y 
grow. 


PAGB8  FROH  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  TBATKLUNO  SHOID- 
ORA.PHER.  • 

Between  Tilvorde  and  Bzussels  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
worth  mention ;  although,  if  one  wi^es  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  see  a  good  deal  m  the  country, 
it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  take  a  omxr^yanoe  from  the  fiHmv 

*  Sotneciiriocuremaria  by  Dr.Phlpson,  npon  thfltz^rBUUijaefOnn^rfiMthi 
mtobor  tmn  Sldly,  bun  been  publlened  tn  Tlu  Geoiogiu  (voL  L,  ISW).  TUi 
eutiu»  hM  ihown  thet  the  mtaral  eeytMa  of  SkllUn  rahdmr  lum  bMD  de- 
IKMttedftcmseotatloBwnttliitiigwfrhMee.orlo'd^ 
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place  to  the  latter,  instead  of  going  by  rail.  There  are  a 
great  man^r  very  pretty  cotmtry  hooaeB,  which  are  pleanng 
to  ^e  eye,  if  mt  Boffiaently  sdcikiDg  to  make  the  subject  of 
a  i^iotograph ;  and  one  has  a  good  opptwtmiitr  of  aeeuig  tiie 
country  people,  who  arc  as  interesting  aa  sach  people  usually 
are,  bo  long  as  you  dont  comprdiend  them,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  claaees  of  BefgianB,  very  few  English  pho- 
tographers are  likely  to  do.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  care 
about  conTOTsin^  with  this  class  of  the^peopie  in  any  country ; 
generally  speaking,  th^  are  entirely  ignorant  of  everything 
in  which  a  foreigner  feels  an  interest,  and  I  hare  seen 
enoiu^  of  them  to  know  that  rural  innocence,  such  as  some 
who  UTe  wholly  in  towns  conwder  identical  with  life  in  the 
oonntiT,  is  a  dream  of  the  imagination.  Aa  an  instance  of 
the  diffimnt  ofonions  men  may  entertain  of  Eonular  subjeots, 
Imayrefer  to  a  recent  statement  made  by  a  travelliiig  pboto- 
grafmer — think,  Sii  J.  C<^EhiU  who,  speaking  of  ma  inter- 
roirtions  offered  to  the  phi^cwrapher,  ay  a  ga^ng  crowd 
sanoanding  his  instniment  when  pitched  in  toe  street  of  a 
town  or  village,  sa^  that  a  gODd-bmnoQred  joke  wOl 
genecally  induce  individtulB  who  crowd  Kumd  the  instru- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  even  to  render  assistaDoe. 

Now  I  will  not  say  this  sort  of  treatment  of  the  many- 
headed  may  not  succeed  occasionally,  but  I  have  Been  it  fail 
in  more  than  one  instance ;  and,  most  certainly,  it  is  a  plan 
I  have  never  adopted  myself,  nor  one  that  I  would  reoom- 
mend.  The  beet  course  is,  to  pursue  your  operations  without 
any  r^ard  to  standere-by,  and,  if  tibey  come  in  your  way, 
qmetly  ask  them  to  get  out  of  it.  An  EnghaJiman  has  a 
way  of  making  such  a  request,  which  is  sot  likely  to  be 
reeiBted,tinGnitely  more  efifeotive  than  any  attempt  to  do  so 
jocularly  would  be. 

I  found  BroBsels  so  vwy  pleasant,  that  I  remained  there  a 
considerable  tome*  and  took  aa  many  negatives  as  would  of 
themselves  have  repaid  a  trip  to  the  continent.  The 
buildings  in  this  city  which  an  wortiiy  of  being  reproduced 
by  {dKiti^iiaphy  are  nnmeroiu.  Among  those  tann  1^  me 
I  find  the  fiukiwing  to  be  the  most  remarkaUe: — ^Flist  and 
foremost,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  comes  the  Hdtel  de  YiUe.  This  is  a  splendid 
building ;  it  stands  in  the  Grande  Place,  and,  to  be  propeiiy 
depicted,  should  be  taken  on  a  very  large  plate.  The  s^are 
is  of  open  gothio  work,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
above  360  net  in  height.  Ajiother  good  picture  may  be  made 
of  two  sides  of  the  market-place  opposite,  including  the 
house,  once  the  Hutel  de  Yille,  where  Count  Egmont  and 
Count  Horn  passed  the  night  previous  to  their  execution. 

The  Church  of  St.  Gudiue  offers  several  interesting  objects 
for  stereoscopic  pictures ;  and  is  sufficiently  light  to  render 
photographic  operations  easy  on  a  summer's  day.  Among 
the  most  interesting  objects  is  the  beautifolly  carved  pulpi^ 
wliioh  roproBODts  ma  expuLncm  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise.  The  pulpit  is  in  Una  hdlow  of  the  globe,  on  one 
dde  <^iriiich  stands  the  fienie  of  an  angel  wiw  the  flaming 
sword,  and,  on  the  other,  deatii  holding  a  dart.  The  whole 
is  snorted  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and 
the  tree  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  view  of  the  higph  altar 
makes  an  extremely  pretty  picture,  and  an  interesbng  one 
may  also  be  made  ca  one  of  the  chapels,  that  said  to  contain 
the  miraculous  loafers,  to  which  a  legend  attaches  which 
runneth  somewhat  in  this  wise : — ^A  c^tain  Jew  stole,  or 
instigated  Uie  stealing  of,  some  consecrated  wafers  from  the 
altar,  and  himself  and  sundry  othera  of  his  countrymen 
assembled  on  a  Grood  Friday  in  their  synagogue  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  them,  and,  eventually,  t^y  stuck  thdr 
knives  into  them ;  upon  which,  blood  gushed  forth,  and  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  struck  senseless.  A  Jew  who 
had  been  convoked  to  Christianity  declared  that  he  was 
present  and  saw  the  whole  affiiir ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  certain  Jews  whom  he  denounced  were  anzed,  and 
tortured  horribly  by  having  their  flesh  torn  ficom  their  bones 
hf  red-hot  pinoen,  after  wUeh  they  ware  bdmt  at  the  stake. 
It  is  stated,  and  though  I  new  happened  to  see  it  I  .  have 
no  leasm  to  doaht  the  truth  of  the  stateoieatt,  that  fhieore  is 


a  proce&mon  of  the  clergy  once  a  year,  in  commemoration  of 
this  extrawdinary  jdienomenon,  when  the  identical  waSws 
are  exhibited.   The  photographer  who  may  desire  to  obtain 
a  picture  of  this  chapel,  can  easily  ascertain  which  it  is 
asking  for  the  Chapel  of  the  St.  Sacrament  des  Miracles. 

I  find  I  have  a  ^x)d  picture  of  a  church  called  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Ghapelle ;  I  fbi^;et  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  it  is  sitnated,  but  I  know  it  is  the  one  along 
which  I  was  driven  in  going  from  Brussels  to  the  {Jains  of 
Waterloo,  as  it  was  on  that  occasion  it  attracted  my  notice. 
At  the  top  of  the  same  street,  also,  there  is  another  object 
worth  takmg,  and  this  is,  the  Porte  de  Hal,  a  large  gateway 
built  in  the  gothic  style,  which  the  ruffian  Duke  of  Alva  is 
said  to  have  used  as  a  prison.  It  is  used  now  as  a  reoeptade 
for  <M  armour. 

Aprc^wB  of  tAie  Field  of  Wriedoo,  tlwa^h  a  photograph  of 
it  does  not  oflfer  many  attradums  as  a  picture,  few  English 
jdiotographen  who  visit  Brussels,  and  who  have  a  day  to 
spare  for  the  Durpoee*  would  fidl  to  yjat  it,  especially  as  tba 
cost  of  a  vdSicle  there  and  back,  including  a  fee  to  the* 
driver,  which  would  secure  his  aasistaiioe  m  any  way  in 
which  he  could  be  rendered  useful,  would  not  exceed  twenty 
francs.  The  church  and  church-yard  would  make  a  very 
interesting  picture ;  it  contains  the  dust  of  a  considerable 
number  of  English  officers  who  fell  in  the  batUe.  In 
speaking  of  the  remains  of  English  officers,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  curious  &ct,  that  a  considerable  in«nne  is 
derived  by  the  {n-oprietor  of  tbe  house  in  which  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey's  leg  was  cut  off,  by  lowing  the  boot  in  wmch 
the  leg  was  entaaed.  The  1^  itself  he  incloeed  in  a  coffin 
and  buried  in  his  garden,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a 
weeping  willow,  aiuL  a  monument  bearing  an  inscription. 
There  are  sevmJ  other  intere^uig  olgects  to  the  ^loto- 
grai^er,  which  would  ooeam  him  at  least  a  day  in  taking, 
oirt  which  would  well  reward  him  for  his  pains,  l^funuUiiDg 
him  with  a  series  of  the  moet  interattmg  natives  ever 
|ffoduced. 

Brussels  itself  would  yield  a  far  larger  number  of  good 
fHctores  than  those  I  have  moitioned :  out  I  cannot  enume- 
rate -Uiem,  as,  at  the  time  I  visited  that  city,  the  whole 
place  waa  so  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  fStes  held  to 
celebrate  the  twwty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Leopold, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  camera  in  Qie  streets, 
from  the  multitudes  that  thronged  them  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  late  at  night,  t&mgb,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  got  a  very  &ir  number.  Yutob. 


LovnoH  FHOToauPBio  Socibtt^F.  Lb  Nevi  Fosteb,  Ssq., 
in  tiie  Chair. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society^  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Chair- 
man stated  that  the  Seoretuy  was  absent  in  consequence  of  a 
serious  dranertic  affliction ;  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
could  not,  ther^twe^  be  read.  , 

The  Chaisvan  then  showed  some  prints  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Horsley  of  Cheltenham,  who  declined  to  commu- 
nicate the  process  by  which  they  had  been  obtained.  Instead  of 
using  carbon,  like  that  ordinwrily  used  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Honley  had  taken  pigments  of  vuious  ooloars,  and  the  result 
was  the  pictures  now  before  the  Sodety.  The  Chairman  thought 
that  photographers  ought  not  to  stick  to  one  turooees  alone^  but 
try  any  otiwwhidinveptoniise  of  yielding  good  resolts.  Silver 
pnnts  were,  no  dowt^  very  beantintl,  but  he  thought  that  an 
undue  preference  was  giv^  to  this  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
new  meUiod  of  printing.  He  must  ^un  repeat  his  opinion 
that  photogrophera  womd  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  admit 
the  posdbility  of  other  substances  yielding  equally  good  results 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  he  hoped  they  woiud  give  a  trial 
to  the  various  carbon  processes. 

A  MsuBEB  (aotto  voce):  "Everybody  wants  every boc^ else 
to  iry  these  new  pnoeeBes.** 

The  CHUEiuir  inquired  if  ^^,^^^] 
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ftiToar  the  oompcmy  with  any  remu-ks  on  tii«  piints  before 
them— tnt  no  gmflniiaa  looepted  Hie  Invitnion,  irtien- 
npon 

Mr.  Hixom  rose  for  the  porpoae  of  introdadng  to  the 
Booiety  a  camera  he  had  caused  to  be  oonstruot«d  lor  his  own 
use.  He  had  oome  down  to  the  meeting  in  the  expectation 
that  a  paper  was  to  be  read,  but  as  he  round  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  he  should  extend  the  remarkB  he  intended 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  his  camera.  The  inatrument  was  the 
result  of  much  coreftil  conoderation ;  in  t1<«ignmg  it  he  had 
taken  all  the  good  points  he  could  taxi  in  a  Targe  number  of 
cameras  he  had  inspected,  and  had  oombined  thnn  in  the  one 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  their  notice.  The 
body  of  his  camera  was  similar  in  principle  to  the  ordinan' 
bellows-folding  camera,  and  was  made  of  leather,  which,  thoiu'h 
not  everlasting,  would  last  four  or  fire  years,  and  voidd  be  easuy 
mended  if  damaged.  It  rested  on  a  solid  board,  to  which  the 
fore  part  of  tiie  camera  was  firmly  attached  by  a  couple  of 
smvws,  and  which  was  famished  wim  an  endless  screw  for  tiie 
pnrpoBe  of  fonuriiig— flie  lengib  of  the  Ixiard  allowinga  picture 
to  be  taken  at  a  fboal  distanoeof  tweatgr-flreindieer  By  means 
of  a  sli^g  ftont  the  lens  oould  be  raised  about  three  ioohea. 
The  plate-holder  vaa  capable  of  carrying  a  plate  13  inches  by 
12,  but  the  size  he  prefen«d  was  a  plate  18  incnes'  11,  because 
a  plate  of  tiiis  size  was  14S  square  inches,  one  inch  less  than  a 
square  foot,  and  glass  dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  raising 
the  price  if  you  wanted  a  plate  oontwining  more  than  144 
square  inches.  The  fhune  m  which  the  plate-holder  slides 
was  so  oonstraoted  as  to  carry  the  focussing  glass  when  not 
in  use,  and  this  he  thought  a  great  oonTenienoe,  as  he  had 
seen  a  photographer,  with  a  very  complete  apparatus  in  other 
respects,  who  was  obliged  to  carry  his  focussing  screen  under 
his  arm.  There  was  one  objection  to  the  tnxae  which  had  just 
occurred  to  him,  and  which  it  shared  in  common  with  all  other 
frames.  When  the  slide  was  nused,  and  laid  back  while  the 
exposure  was  taking  place,  he  thought  it  posnble  that  a  ray  of 
li^t  from  ttie  senitii  might  penetrate  into  the  camera  and  fog 
the  i^ate.  Utaa  no  doubt  oould  be  prevented  br  l^yii^  tiie 
fbcuBsing  cloth  over  it,  but  he  thoaght  it  might  be  WtCT  to  give 
the  groove  in  which  it  worked  a  slight  inclination,  instead  of 
hanng  it  verlaoal  as  at  present.  (He  illustiated  his  meaning  hy 
a  dia^am.)  It  was  constructed  with  a  back,  which  swung  in 
one  direction  only.  It  might  be  ohjected  Uut  Vha  apparatus 
would  have  been  more  portable  if  the  board  which  served  as  its 
base  had  been  hinged,  but  for  his  part  he  prefened  it  solid ;  it 
was  more  rigid,  and  allowed  of  the  use  of  an  endless  screw, 
which  was  a  very  decided  advantage  in  foooaong,  as  the  screen 
could  be  readily  moved  b^y  its  means,  even  the  hundredth  pnrt 
of  a  rerolution.  To  ^e  greater  i^gidity  to  the  camera,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  consider  necessary,  ho  had  a  brass  rod, 
which  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  head  of  the  camera,  and 
screwed  into  its  back  part,  the  hole  through  which  it  passed 
being  furnished  with  a  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
immovable  as  soon  as  the  focussing  had  been  aocompli^ied.  The 
use  of  this  rod  was  optional,  and  it  was  made  to  slide  in  a  groove 
at  the  botton  of  the  board,  so  that  it  was  not  at  all  in  the  ww 
when  not  wanted.  The  wood  of  whidi  the  camera  was  nude 
was  Houlmein  teak,  whitdi  was  lighter  and  stronger  tiian 
mahogany,  and  better  calculated  to  redst  changes  of  tempera, 
ture.  He  had  not  been  requested  to  mention  the  m^er's 
name,  but  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  do  so.  It  was  a  very 
handsome,  weU-made  article,  combining  lightness  with  solidity, 
and  he  thought  it  did  great  credit  to  the  maker,  Ottowul. 
(Some  little  amusement  was  excited  during  tiie  deliveiy  of  this 
description,  by  the  evident  admiration  of  tiie  meokra  fat  the 
jcunt  offspring  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Ottewill's  brain,  which  was 
certainly  justified,  as  far  as  the  external  appearance  was  con- 
oemod,  it  being  a  very  handsome  appu^tus). 

A  Mehbeb  rose  and  asked  the  cost  of  the  camera,  that  bdng, 
he  thought,  the  most  essential  point. 

Mr.  MAlONE  replied :  "  Twelve  pounds." 

The  Ububeb  :  "  There  is  nothing  at  all  novel  in  that  camera. 
I  bought  one  precisely  like  it  in  Paris  of  M.  Jamin  only  a  few 
days  am  at  half  the  price." 

'  'Mr.HuTH  r^«ttad  that  he  had  not  been  avrare  beforehand 
that  it  was  Mr.  Malone*s  intention  to  bring  such  a  camera,  be- 
cause in  that  case  he  would  have  shown  one  fiir  better  in  every 
respect.  To  begin  mth  the  boud,  that  would  have  been  just 
twuM  as  portaUe  if  it  bad  been  hinged  so  as  to  Md  op  with  the 


j^amera ;  and  as  to  its  being  rendered  less  ri^  In' bung  hinged, 
^lat  mat  an  nonsense ;  it  oonld  have  been  hinged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  quite  as  rigid,  nay,  even  more  ao  (!)  tlun  it  was  now  aa 
a  solid.  As  to  the  swing  back,  if  it  were  an  advantage  that  it 
should  swing  in  one  direction,  it  was  equally  an  adnntage  that 
it  should  swing  in  the  other.  If  it  were  de^rable  that  tiie  finmt 
of  the  camera  should  be  so  constructed  tliat  the  lens  might  be 
raised,  it  was  equally  desirable  that  power  should  be  given  to 
lower  the  lens  to  the  same  extend  and  still  more  desiiiiible  that 
it  should  be  capable  of  being  moved  laterally.  If  the  rod  wne 
necessary  to  (^ve  rigidity  to  one  side  of  the  oamer%  it  was  quite 
as  much  wanted  on  the  other.  In  shor^  the  instrument  was 
about  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen ;  all  the  good  points  of  a 
camera  it  possessed  only  by  halves,  and  the  bad  points  it  possessed 
in  their  entirety.  It  was  very  evident  that  3b.  Malone  was  as 
proud  of  his  camera  as  a  &ther  of  his  youngest-bram  child ;  but 
he  had  invited  criticism  by  saying  that  he  "  was  armed  at  all 
points,"  and  now— he  had  got  it. 

Hr.  Satis  came  forward  to  make  some  observatitnis.  He 
thought  tbe  osmem  befl«e  the  SotaeW  possested  no  paitieolar 
recommendation,  and  whs  oettainty  deficient  in  some  rsspeots  in 
the  qualities  of  a  good  camera.  He  thought  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  snp^wsing  that  a  ray  of  light  oould  get  to  the  pfatte 
tfaroi^h  the  opening  left  in  the  top  of  the  camera  iriien  the 
slide  was  folded  back,  because  the  sun  never  shone  tarn  the 
zenith  in  this  oouctry. 

Mr.  Shujbolt  had  nothing  to  say  in  praise  of  tiie  camera; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  full  of  bults  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  might  he  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  (tf  wood, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  anybody  say  that  tesk  was  lighter 
than  mahogany,  the  "very  reverse  being  the  truth.  As  to  the 
relative  diu^ihty  of  the  two  woods,  he  could  only  say  that 
every  carriage  which  rolled  along  the  streets  of  London  lud  the 

Bnels  made  of  mahogany,  and  these  were  submitted  to  every 
nd  of  temperature,  an^  in  the  case  of  the  doom,  to  a  great 
amount  of  rough  usage,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  this  wood  for 
such  purposes  was  the  strongest  proof  that  no  other  kind  of 
wood  uisweted  sow^orwassowelleqiableof  redstingc^iange 
of  any  kind.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  back  ought  to  swing 
in  both  directions,  but  if  it  were  neoesaary  that  it  should  swing 
in  one  diretstion  only,  it  ought  to  have  been  in  tiie  oppoote 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  actiuUly  did  swing ;  witii  re^teot 
to  the  ftont  part,  the  op^tor  ought  to  have  the  power  of  lower- 
ing as  well  as  of  nusing  the  lens,  and  it  was  still  more  reguisito 
that  he  should  be  able  to  move  it  in  a  lateral  direction.  There 
was  no  novelty  whatever  in  the  camera  which  had  been  thought 
thwe  for  thdi  consideration. 
TSx.Malosz:  "Ididnotsi^thatthwewas." 
Mr.  Shadboit  had  not  said  so  either.  He  went  on  to  point 
out  how  essential  it  was  in  many  cases  that  a  camera  should 
have  a  swing  back,  cr  have  a  contrivance  for  obtuning  the 
same  result,  and  drew  a  diagram  on  the  board,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  any  camera  might  be  oonstaruotod  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  swing  back  at  a  trifling  expense. 

^he  design  was  a  very  good  one,  but  we  cannot  give  an 
intelligible  tusoription  in  wcHrds.) 

Mr.  Ehnbll  (who,  though  a  foreigner,  spoke  remariaUy 
good  En^Iish^  sua  that  he  thought  the  oamera  a  very  good  one. 
Considenng  its  sise  (IS  x  18,  with  a  depth  when  closed  vi 
about  6  inches)  it  was  very  compact;  and  it  had  also  some 
improvements  which  gave  it  a  decoded  advuitage  over  many  of 
the  BOM^ed  portable  cameras  in  use  at  present^  and  notably  in 
the  ftame  which  carried  the  ground  glass,  which  in  general  was 
very  likely  to  get  broken.  He  bad  himself  adopted  a  oontri- 
vanoe  to  wviato  the  neoesnty  of  removing  the  fooussing  aoreen 
while  tridn^  a  picture ;  which  oonsisted  in  fitting  two  knobs  to 
each  innorside  oftbe  camera,  andtwo  corresponding  knobetoeadi 
side  of  the  f^ame  which  held  the  focussing  glass,  and  nniting 
them  by  means  of  India  rubber  Ihstenings.  AVhen  the  opera- 
tion of  focussing  was  completed,  the  tnme  oontainii^  Uie  plate 
was  thrust  down  into  m  pUoe  between  tiie  oamera  and  tiie 
focussing-screen,  the  india  rubbOT  fhstonings  yielding  so  as  to 
allow  the  frame  to  take  the  positum  whioh  had  been  previoualy 
held  by  the  soreui,  which  again  resumed  its  pboe  on  the  plttke 
bong  withdrawn.  This  plan  obviated  fiie  risk  of  smasfaii^;  tbe 
glass,  which  was  always  incurred  when  yon  laid  it  about!  on  the 
grass  while  operating.  As  to  Mr.  Malone's  idea  that  light 
mi^t  get  to  the  plate  through  the  crerioe  left  in  the  top  oC 
the  oamera  irhea  the  sUde  was  folded  /bi&k,^tbi«  w#  to,  ua- 
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qUMtionably;  there  was  no  doabt  about  it ;  and  it  ma  from 
this  droumrtanue  that  the  logpug  of  the  plato  frequently 
arose.  The  Frenoh  had  obviated  this  by  adopting  folding-doors 
in  lieu  of  the  slide.  He  wighed  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  himselt  He  had  offered  to  the  Beoretarv  to  read  a  papw  on 
photo^phio  oontrivanoee  at  any  time  when  there  me  not 
more  important  buanen  before  tiie  aotnety,  bat  u  he  had  nerer 
heard  anything  further  abont  the  matiter,  no  doubt  the  sei^ 
tary,  ttom  the  multitude  of  things  he  luul  to  ttunk  about,  had 
foraotten  it. 

Mr.  Malokb  rose  to  reply  to  the  objections  that  had  been 
raised  to  his  camera ;  but  first  of  all  he  must  observe  in  reply 
to  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Heath)  who  had  oomphuued  that  he  had 
oomipied  the  meeting  with  a  speech  three  quarters  or  an  hour 
long  about  a  oamers  in  which  there  was  so  noreHiy,  that  bat 
for  Uiis  there  was  evwy  probability  that  there  would  have  been 
no  diaoussion  at  all ;  there  was  no  business  before  the  meeting 
and  no  ^ttper  to  be  read,  so  he  rather  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  their  tlumks  for  having  oooupied  the  time.  As  r^^arded  the 
novelty  of  his  invention,  he  had  not  claimed  for  it  any  other 
novelty  than  that  of  possessing  more  points  than  any  that  had 
been  hitherto  brought  forward.  He  opposed  the  idea  suggested 
by  Mr.  Davis  that  because  the  sun  never  shone  from  the  zenith 
in  tltis  country,  thersAve  no  nty  could  enter  the  camera  tiiroi^h 
the  slide-opening.  Sum>08e  a  white  oloud  were  overhead,  that 
fsloud  would  refleot  Ugnt  in  every  direction.  (Mr.  Davis  ez- 
^ained.)  Am  to  the  statement  made  by  a  gentleman  that  a 
camera  equal  in  every  respect  (The  member:  "Better!") — 
that  such  a  camera  as  that  before  him  could  be  made  at  half 
the  price  in  Paris,  why — tomi  tiueux  pour  leg  photograipha 
Parinaw;  he  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  it.  (It  was  very 
evident  that  he  didn't  believe  it.)  He  did  not  ask  anybody 
to  have  »  cunera  made  like  his ;  it  steuok  him  that  it  vras  a 
decided  suooess,  and  witii  the  view  of  showing  it  he  had  desired 
the  maker  to  send  it  down  to  the  sodety's  rooms;  and  ^  was 
Tery  glad  that  he  bad  done  s(^  as  it  had  oiaMed  him  to  fill  up 
a  very  awkward  gap. 

Mr.  ShjlDBOLT  rose  to  ask  the  ohurman  if  he  thought  it 
possible  to  restrain  iadividuals  from  patenting  processes  which 
had  long  been  known  and  practised  by  others,  who  had  not 
thouf^t  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  patent  tiiat  which  almost 
eraiybody  knew.  A  case  cS  tiiis  kina  had  occurred  a  week  or 
two  back,  and  snbh  oases  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  He 
thought  Uie  prendent  of  the  Society  might  be  able  to  give  «i 
opiniou  on  that  pcnnl 

The  CHA.IBMUT  was  sorry  that  he  was  not  himself  able  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  sul^eot.  He  had  thought  very  much 
about  the  matter,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the  desirability  of 
doing  something  to  check  such  proceedings  if  that  were  possi- 
ble, but  he  did  not  olearly  see  his  way  to  prevent  such 
ooourrenoes  at  present. 

Mr.  Huann  wished  to  oCbr  a  few  remarks  w  tiie  subject 
under  discussion.  He  thought  the  members  present  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Halone  for  the  nuumer  in  which  ne  had  come 
forward  that  evening  and  saved  them  from  having  made  a  fruit- 
lees  journey  to  the  rooms.  He  concluded  with  some  very 
sensible  obserrationB  on  the  advisability  of  the  council  adopting 
some  means  of  informing  members  beforehand  of  the  subject 
that  would  be  discussed  at  the  ensuing  meeting,  so  tiut  Vtiej 
might  come  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  disousnon,  aa  dtmbtleRS 
many  persons  f^uenUy  came  from  a  considerable  distance  to 
attend  these  meetmgs. 

Mr.  MjLLoks  also  thought  it  vntuld  improve  the  chuacter  of 
the  Society's  proceedings  if  a  request  were  made  by  the  council 
to  certain  persons  to  reaid  a  paper  occasionally.  It  was  a  little 
act  of  courtesy  which  many  persons  thought  a  ^eat  deal  of,  and 
he  kuew  that  some  had  been  deterred  from  doing  anything  in 
this  way  solely  from  the  feeling  that  if  a  paper  were  worth 
hearing,  it  was  worth  asking  for.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
aflbotea  by  any  such  soruplesi,  and  was  always  ready  to  qteak 
without  waiting  to  be  asked. 

The  bnaineo,  or  ratiier  diwninon,  having  been  toon^  to  a 
termination. 

The  Cha.ibhut  roee,  and  after  remarking  that  this  was  the 
last  meeting  previous  to  the  vacation,  and  warmly  expressing 
his  hope  that  they  may  all  meet  again  after  the  vacBtion  in 
inoreased  faealtii  and  strength,  and  with  plente  of  good 
nagativB^  prooonnoad  the  meeting  a^oumed  nntu  NovMnber 
tlwflnt. 


Tss  FsBircs  FKOToaupaic  SociEnr. 

BSPORT  OF  THE  OOKMIB8ION  OW  TH»  PBDEB  FOnVDBD  KT  THS 
DUKE  DB  LTITNKS.* 

A  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  dissent  sjrstems 
under  oonsideraticni,  led  to  the  deliberations  bang  pushed  bc^^d 
the  narrow  limits  at  first  intended. 

The  common  and  urimary  source,  the  unique  germ  of  aU  the 
processes,  from  which  we  have  selected  those  which  ai^ieared  to 
us  worthy  of  reward,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  carbon  processes, 
is  incontestably  that  of  M.  Poitevin,  and,  consequentty,  the 
common  flither  of  all  these  inventors  is  M.  Poitevin, 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  convince  you  of  this. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1866,  M.  Foitevin  deposited  at  the 
office  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  tiie  description  of  a  process  of 
photographic  printing.  The  16th  February,  of  the  following 
year,  having  modified  it  on  certain  points,  he  brought  it  to  you. 

What,  now,  was  this  method,  reduced  to  its  most  mmple 
expression  P  In  August,  1855,  application  on  the  paper  of  a 
mixture  of  bichromate  -  df,  potcuh,  organic  substances,  and 
colouring  matter,  at  one  open^on,  before  insolation.  In 
February,  1856,  application  w  the  same  substances,  but  in  two 
operations,  to  wilr— the  bicfa^mate  and  the  organic  body  be- 
fore, and  tiie  colouring  matter  or  oarbon  after  msdation.  In 
both  cases  washing  in  distilled  water,  to  ocnn^te  and  fix  the 
proof. 

Now  if  we  follow  th6.ohn»uAogical  order  the  {veeentation, 
what  shall  we  see  P 

M.  Testud  de  Beauregard,  in  December,  1857,  commimioated 
to  you  a  process  of  which  the  following  is  the  ritumi. 

The  use  of  bichromate  of  potash,  of  an  organic  substance  and 
colouring  matter  (<»rbon).  Only  here  tiie  con^lete  prepara- 
tion, which  alw^  precedes  insolation,  is  separated  into  two 
parts;  first,  immeraon  of  the  paper  in  the  mixture  of  luohro- 
mate  and  organic  matter;  dryin«^  then  the  spreading  tiie 
oarbon.  After  insolation,  the  wasiung  in  common  water.  The 
manipulation  alone  varies,  the  principle  is  identical 

In  January,  1858,  a  Mr.  Sutton  published  a  method  of 
obtainiag  durable  positives.  This  again  was  exactly  the  Poitoviu 
method,  for  it  contuned  nothing  more  than  this : — 

"Application  on  the  paper  of  a  mixture  of  blchromato  of 
potash,  organic  substance,  and  pulverised  oharooal;  drying, 
insolation,  and  waelung."  On  his  own  pari,  Mr.  Sutton  added 
an  alkaline  solution  for  clearing  the  im^e,  if  necessary. 

The  10th  April,  1858,  Mr.  Pounc^  took  out  a  patent  in 
England,  which  was  not  published  in  that  country  until 
November,  and  in  our  BnUetin  until  the  following  month. 
If  we  isolate  the  oonstitueat  elements,  we  find,  in  substance, 
application  on  the  pi^>er  of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
gum  arable,  and  vegetable  charcoal.  In  a  single  operation,  befcHV 
insolation. ;  Afterwards  washing  in  distilled  vrater. 

Fina%,  and  to  conclude  this  long  review,  on  tiie  30th  June, 
1858,  Mesar&'Oamier  and  Salmon  depceited  in  the  hands  of 
your  Secretary  a  paper  containing  a  process  which,  more  or  less 
modified  by  them  in  the  interval,  led  to  our  being  made  wit- 
nesses of  experiments  in  which  the  use  of  alkaline  Uchromate, 
of  an  organic  body  and  of  carbon,  reproduced,  with  more  or  less 
trifling  variation;),  a  series  of  causes  and  effecte  which  have  their 
type  is  M.  Poitevin's  process,  so  that  we  might  aJmost  say,  in 
tmth,  tiiat  if  M.  Foitenn  had  not  existed,  eaon  of  these  gentle- 
men would  have  invented  it. 

Is  it  probably  we  ask  you,  in  presence  of  this  severe  but 
impartial  analyos,  to  deny  tiiat  these  product^  of  diSarent 
origins,  ought  all  to  bear,  in  some  sort,  a  common  trade-marii:; 
and  if  we  give  prominence  to  some  in  our  photographic  world, 
by  stamping  them  with  a  seal  of  honour,  means  f^uld  bo  found 
of  associating  very  prominently,  and  even  in  the  foremost  place, 
the  name  of  the  initiator. 

Suoh,  in  fkct,  was  the  otfject  we  pn^oeed  to  ourselves,  sen- 
sible as  we  were  that  our  oonsdences  oould  not  be  at  i«it,  if, 
in  the  division  of  the  rewards,  M.  Poitevin  was  forgotten,  he 
being  the  sower,  while  others  carried  off  the  harvest. 

It  is  true  that  M.  Poitevin  did  not  present  himself  at  the 
actual  competitioDj  and  that  he  has  doubtiess  reserved  all  the 
weight  of  his  merits  to  throw  into  the  scales  we  shidl  have  to 
hold  next  year.  But  if  on  the  one  hand  this  reserve 
caused  us  an  embarnwment  from  which  it  was  difficult 
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to  escape,  on  the  other  it  perhaps  made  us  more  thou^t- 
M  of  lus  interests ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  if  his 
laboon  and  servioes  should  ranaxn  thus  stiniended  and  finally 
out  off  from  honourable  mention  between  the  fbrgetfyilneas  of 
»  first  omnp^tion  and      contrary  chances  of  a  second. 

The  Duke  de  Luynea,  who  was  k^t  minntely  informed  of  all 
our  prooeedings,  became  aware  of  our  embarrasBment,  and,  to 
relieve  un  tram  it,  he  brought  increased  enoour^ement  to  our  axt, 
which  still  further  entitles  him  to  our  gratitude.  Thus,  ho  has 
kindly  prcdonged  the  period  for  competing  for  the  second  prize 
of  2,000  trmoa  until  the  Ist  JiUy>  1861.  The  same  programme 
is  maintained.  'As  to  the  sum  of  2^000  francs  he  offBred  us  for 
1868,  he  left  it  to  us,  with  full  permisrion  to  distribute  it  in 
such  proportions  as  we  pleased,  for  the  enoonragement  and 
reward  of  labours  made  anterior  to  the  1st  July,  1858.  From 
that  time  we  felt  ourselvee  more  tno  to  act  than  when  we  were 
confined  within  our  former  somewhat  t^row  limits,  and  the 
proclamation  of  M.  Poitevin's  name  at  iha  head  t^e  list 
of  those  to  be  rewaar^  for  the  diaooivery  of  new  prooesns 
become  a  seUilsd  thing. 

Yon  win  call  to  mind,  gentlemoi,  that  in  the  part  of  the 
programme  relative  to  tm  prize  of  2,000  francs,  it  was  foreseen 
that  this  prize  might  be  merited  by  three  very  distinct  orders 
of  works,  tnat  is  to  say,  either  by  notable  progress  in  the  print- 
ing of  proo&  and  in  the  guanuitees  for  their  preservation  ;  by 
the  discovery  of  new  processes ;  or  by  a  complete  study  of  the 
ohemical  ana  idiysioar  actions  which  mtervene  in  the  processes 
eoiplojwl,  or  miioh  influence  the  alteration  of  the  proofe. 

It  as  yet  we  have  only  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  prize,  it  is  not 
only  because  in  the  eatery  of  discovery  we  have  not  met 
with  any  progress  sufficiently  considerable  or  practical  results 
sufficientiy  complete ;  it  is  also,  because  it  appewed  to  us  impos- 
mble  to  withhold  a  testimony  of  high  ^probi^on  to  the  remark- 
able labours  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Oirtird.  These  gentlemen 
had  a  prejudice  to  oontend  against  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We 
eniertain«l  so  high  an  (pinion  of  the  merite  and  importance  of 
the  labours  of  these  gentlemen  that  we  feared  being  carried 
awBjr  by  our  ^predaaon  of  t^em,  and  so  awarding  a  lai^r 
portion  of  the  prize  than  we  ought.  A  prejudice  of  this  kind 
rendered  it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  us  to  do  them  strict 
juBtice,  because  we  feared  being  biassed  by  our  friendship. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Girard's  labours  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  four  years.  In  fact  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  1855  that  they  demonstrated  after  M.  L^^y,  but  by  a  more 
rigorous  analysis,  the  minimum  quantity  of  sUver  (6  per  cent, 
maximum),  that  remained  in  the  looof  itnlf,  and,  consequently, 
the  conriaerable  lessee  resulting  from  the  dispersion,  in  the 
residues,  of  the  95  per  cent,  not  utilised.  It  is  but  just  to 
mention,  however,  that  in  the  method  of  utilising  these  residues, 
MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  have  only  simplified,  without  modi- 
^jring  in  any  im|>ortant  degree,  the  ways  and  means  long  since 
known  to  cbemists,  and  snbeequentiy  to  all  photazrq>hers  by 
meuis  of  MM.  Bainswil  andDavanne's  book  as  weU  as  that 
of  M.  Legray. 

About  tiiia  epobh,  ^ntt  alteration  in  pomtives  fimnerfy  dis- 
tinguished for  thdr  vigour  and  biiUUnoy,  excited  serious  alarm. 
To  find  the  means  of  guarding  against  uieae  dangers  by  ascer- 
taining their  cause,  Messrs.  Davaune  and  Girard  sutijeoted  old 
faded  proofe  to  a  chemical  analyus,  as  well  as  recent  ones  which 
had  been  purposely  acted  upon  in  a  nmilar  manner.  In  the 
difierent  papers  published  by  them  in  1856,  they  showed : 

"  That  all  the  fiuled  proofs  were  sulphurised. 

**  That  a  good  and  vigorous  proof  was  immediately  altered  by 
artifloial  sulphurisation. 

**  That,  oonsequentJ^,  it  is  in  the  sulphur  and  the  snlphides 
that  the  altering  prindple  constantly  resde^  and  hence  that  all 
the  acids  added  to  the  hyposulphite  being  agents  of  sulphura- 
tion,  and  all  old  hyposulphites  being  Biiq)hurated,  the  mtire 
absence  of  both  was  neoessaiy ;  and  auo  t^  salts  M  gold  alone 
should  be  used  as  the  colouring  a^nts." 

In  the  same  series  of  examinations  they  also  clearly  showed 
that  all  the  changes  were  due  to  the  combined  action  of  sul- 
phur and  humidity.  A  proof  was  pboed  in  a  dosed  vessel  oon- 
taining  dry  hydroeulphurio  acdd,  and  rensted  its  action ;  but 
the  instant  that  moist  air  was  admitted,  it  began  to  show  signs 
of  alteration. 

The  publication  of  these  Tesearohes  was  of  real  servioe  to  our 
art ;  fOT  if  some  phohwraphers  had  already  ^ven  up  the  use 
of  the  above-moi'ttoned  jwooeas,  it  is  qune  certain  tbrt  tlw 


nu^ority  continued  in  the  old  way;  at  presm^  howefer,  this 
order  of  things  is  otHnpletely  rerorsed,  anoe,  thanks  to  flu 
gentlemen  muned,  no  teaoher  can  hereafter  leoommend  hia 
pu^  to  fi^low  the  (dd  method. 

(To  be  eontinMmt.) 


How  THE  Distance  of  the  Sun  is  ucbbtunbd  by  thb 
Yabd  Measitab.— Professor  Aire^,  iu  his  Kx  Lectures  on 
Astronomy,  ^ves  a  masterly  anal^is  of  a  proUem  of  oondder- 
aUeintrioBciy,  viz.  the  detf^ninatuHi  of  the  parallax  of  the  sun, 
and  consequently  of  his  ^stanoe,  by  observations  of  tiie  tnnsit 
of  Venus,  the  oonneoting  link  between  measures  upon  the 
earth's  surfoce  and  the  dimensions  of  our  system.  The  further 
steps  of  investigating  the  parallax,  and  consequently  the  distuuw 
of  the  fixed  stan  (where  that  is  practicable),  is  also  ducidated ; 
uid  the  au&or,  with  evident  satishction,  Qau  earns  up  the 
several  st^  ,  By  means  of  a  yard  measure  a  base  line  in  a 
survey  was  nieanired;  from  this,  by  the  triangulatioDs  and 
computations  of  a  survey,  an  arc  of  meridian  on  the  earth  was 
measured;  from  this,  with  propw  observations  with  the  zenith 
sector,  the  surveys  being  also  repeated  on  different  purls  of  the 
earth,  the  eart&'s  form  and  dimensions  were  ascertained;  frran 
these,  and  a  previous  independent  knowledge  of  the  proportions 
of  the  distances  of  the  earth  and  other  planets  from  the  sun,  with 
observatiDns  of  the  tauuut  tit  Tenusj  the  mxnfa  dstaiwe  is  deter- 
mined, and  frran  this,  with  observations  leading  to  tibe  parallax 
of  the  stars,  the  distance  of  the  stars  is  determmed.  And  etay 
ttep  M  the  proem  can  be  dutwetfy  rtfemd  to  Ut  bariw,  ikai 
M,  the  jfard  meaaure. — CHrumHet  of  Science. 

Seizubb  of  Stbbeobcopic  "Questionable  Subjects." — 
Under  the  head  "  Abuse  of  the  !Fine  Arts  "  in  a  weekly  ooii- 
temporary  (the  Era),  we  were  exceedingly  glad  to  read  of 
several  seizures  which  the  poHoe  have  very  recently  made  oi 
those  vile  compNOHtiona  which,  we  are  sorry  to  se^  stul  disgraoa 
many  of  the  print-sellen^  shops  <^  the  metropolis.  We  b^ie, 
irom  the  inmcations  we  see,  that  instead  of  retrt^reasing,  flus 
bad  taste  in  art  matters  is  prc^ressing.  In  these  days  of 
Academies  and  Exhibitions,  there  ought  surely  to  be  a  purer 
and  higher  standard  than  these  ffithy  pictures.  We  hope  thai 
the  poUce  will  continue  to  use  that  vigilance  which  thej  have 
shown  in  the  present  instance,  so  that  if  shame  does  not  compel 
tradesmen  to  desist  from  the  pubUcaticm  of  these  slides  that, 
at  leas^  the  dread  of  the  poIioeman*a  vint  will  induce  the  sup- 
presrion  of  that  of  whiidi  higher  motives  dumld  have  prevented 
the  production.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  may  hope  that  the 
trade  iu  this  class  of  subject  will  be  driven  to  that  secret 
system  which  is  now  appUed  to  the  Holywell  Street  class  (tf 
hterature, 

Thb  wearisome  process  between  Dubosoq  Perrier  and  others 
has  been  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
having  annulled  the  patent  with  respect  to  tjie  manufacture  of 
sterewoc^ies  which  h»d  been  granted  to  the  {onasr. 


OM  THB  EHPLOTHENT  OP  WATXB-GLAB8 

IN  FHOTOOBAFHY. 

Sib, — ^Perceiving  in  the  News,"  of  the  Srd  inst.,  a  letter 
of  suggestion  relative  to  the  employment  oi  BUicate  <tf  Boda 
in  photography,  it  may  perhaps,  at  the  present  mmnent,  be 
wrath  while  to  record  the  restuts  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  attempting  to  utilise,  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, this  otherwise  valnable  agent,  "  watM^-gUaa. ' 

A  solution  of  fdlicate  (rf  soda,  oontaining  from  40  to  45  per 
cent,  of  diT  silicate,  is  readiljr  procuralue  in  oommorce,  in 
the  fbrm  of  a  viscid,  syrupy  fltua.  This,  when  diluted  vrith 
about  an  equal  measure  of  water,  affords  a  solution  poaaeBsiiw 
tJie  general  characters  of  a  vamiah.  Applied  with  a  Imitt 
upon  any  polished  surface  it  soon  dries  to  a  transparent  even 
film,  which  offers  a  certain  amount]  of  protectaou  to  the 
material  beneath — ^bright  iron  coated  in  this  way  is  for  a 
time,  though  not  perfectly,  preserved  from  rust.  Such  a 
covering  will  not,  howOT^^jrfffi^^n^Qt^lo^eqipHireto 
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atmoBpfaeric  inflnences.  An  efflorescence,  dae  proliabty  to  the 
fbnnation  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  Ib  prone  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, which,  by  increasing,  nltiinatelj  destroys  the  continuity 
of  the  film.  As  a  photographic  Tonusb,  to  protect  collodion 
pictures,  its  employment  must  therefore  be  deferred  until 
some  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  or  indeed  of  prevent- 
ing the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  silicate  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  moisture  of  the  air,  shall  have  been  suggested. 

Some  years  since,  in  company  with  my  iriend  Hr.  Hambly, 
of  Sheffield,  I  made  experiments  on  the  treatment  of  the 
paper  empbyed  in  the  printing  process  with  soluble  silica. 
Our  plan  of  proceeding  was  to  impr^nate  the  paper,  hy  one 
wash,  with  both  alica  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  necessary 
to  fana  tlw  soidtiTe  ccatiDg.  We  used  fbr  this  purpose  a 
solution  (rf  nlicate  of  soda,  to  which  hydrochloric  add  was 
added  in  cqnivalent  proportion.  The  proofs  furnished  by 
tluB  |HrDCfl8B  were  not,  however,  in  any  appreoiable  d^^, 
sapenor  to  those  printed  npcm  plain  salted  paper.  The 
siUeate  employed  sJone  led  to  no  resnlta,  on  account  of  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  silver  compound  is  blackened  on 
exposure  to  light. 

The  attention  which  this  material  is  bkefy  to  recdve,  on 
account  of  its  proposed  use  as  a  varnish,  is  my  reason  for 
offering  these  obsovations,  unfavourable  ;|L>ugh  they 
be,  reutive  to  the  {Kiinta  of  difference  between  tus  body 
and  the  resinous  varuishes  ordinarily  emplt^'ed. 

Woolmekt  JvM  6{jk,  1859.  John  Spilleb. 


BURNT-IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  FORCBZAIN. 

Sir, — A  working  man,  who  sometames  finds  a  little  spare 
time,  prefers  applying  himself  to  the  beautiftd  art  of  photo- 
graphy to  speDdiDg  his  time  in  a  public-house.  Like  many 
of  luB  class,  he  feels  himself  much  assisted  by  the  reading  of  the 
"  Frotographic  News  ;  '*  for,  through  it,  he  has  obtained 
information  which  has  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  the  art 
with  an  ease  and  satisfoction  he  could  not  nave  gained  with- 
out ;  and  it  has,  without  doubt,  [urevented  him  from  spending 
hia  time  in  a  ■msne  manner,  fbr  which  he  tenders  his  sincere 
thanks. 

Seeing  the  kind  manner  in  whidi  the  editor  answers 
tyros  in  the  art,  has  induced  him  to  ask  the  following 
&.Tour  :— 

What  method  is  adopted  to  raoduce  photographs  (views 
or  portraits)  on  porcelain,  and  Duming  in  the  same  so  as  to 
combine  with  the  glaze  in  the  burning,  like  ordinary  paint- 
ing on  china  ?  A  Working  Man. 

[We  do  not  think  much  progress  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  above  branch  of  photography.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  from  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  subject,  some  account  of  their  experiments,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  they  will  gladly  give  all  the  information  in 
tbor  powo:  to  such  a  request  as  "  A  Working  Man "  has 
made.— -Ed.] 

THE  OXTHBL  FB0CES8. 

Sis,— I  have  for  some  months  been  |Hactising  the  oxymel 
preserrative  process,  nor  would  I  abandon  it  for  any  dry 
prooesB  I  know  of,  were  it  not  for  one  defect ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  sUes  of  the  natives  are  always  completely  spangled 
over  with  {nn-holee.  I  at  first  imagined  they  arose  from  a 
too  liberal  a  use  of  nitrate  of  alver,  knowing  that  in  the  wet 
process  I  have  met  with  them  sometimes,  if  continuing  the 
development  too  long  and  with  too  much  nitrate;  how- 
ever, tried  len,  but  with  no  better  resolt. 

The  collodion  is  not  freshly  iodised ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
many  months  old.  I  have  tried  several  varieties,  but  Hie 
pin-holes  are  the  samein  aU.  And  as  they  ore  to  be  seen  aa 
Boon  aa  the  develo[Hnent  commaioes,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  &nlt  is  dne  to  Ihe  ^annbw  structure  of  the 
oxymel. 

Now,  the  htney  I  use  is  the  best  I  can  noetixe,  though 
oertidiily  it  is  not  *'  dripping  fnm  the  oaaibi*  as  is  apedfied 


tot  (Txymd  generally.  But  if  t  am  slways  to  wait  until  I 
can  ^  honey  from  the  comb,  I  may  wait  kmg  enough,  for 
it  is  impoarible  to  get  it  at  all  seasoDg  of  the  year. 

Will  you,  therSore,  Mr.  Editor,  or  Mr.  Llewellyn,  or 
some  one  of  your  readers  who  have  practised  this  most  cer- 
tain and  beautifkil  pxweos,  kind^  tdl  me  how  to  rooedy 
this  defect?  Fhiloxykel. 

CARDBOABD  DI8HB8. 

SiR,--Wishing  to  make  mysdf  a  few  dheap  gutta  pezcha 
dishes,  I  ta^  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  jaa  my  idea.  I 
take  some  thin  cardboard,  cut  as  many  aides  as  neoea- 
sary  to  form  a  dish,  dip  each  of  tiiem  into  aaolntiai  of  gotta 
percha  and  benzole,  and,  when  dry,eement  them  together  so 
as  to  form  a  tray. 

Now,  that  which  I  denre  to  know  is  this :— What  should 
be  the  proportion  of  benzole  to  the  gutta  percha ;  how  to 
proceed  to  coat  evenly  the  solution  on  the  cardboard  without 
forming  Uttie  holes  which  would  absorb  the  liquid  put  into 
the  dish ;  and,  finally,  how  to  cemoit  the  diflbrent  porta  of 
the  tray  tt^ether  ? 

Ferha^  some  of  your  readers  win  be  aUe  to  give  me  this 
infinrnatum.  b.  A.  I. 

PORTABLE  DARK  TENT. 

Sir, — I  send  a  description  of  a  dark  tent,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  box  A,  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  1  foot  3  inches 
wide,  and  3  inches  deep,  of  which,  when  open,  the  lid  B 
forms  a  bock,  C  being  a  light  frame  hinged  on  to  B,  which 
bih  back  when  shut,  as  shown  l^^  the  dotted  lines  (fig.  2). 


H  H  are  two  uprights  in  three  pieces  each,  and  socketed 
together  like  fiahiug-rods,  and  slip  through  sockets  fixed  to 
the  udea  of  the  box  inside,  to  form  front  legs  to  the  table 
X.  and  to  support  the  two  laths  E  E,  which 
turn  in  pins  at  the  top  of  the  frame  C,  and 
catch  on  the  top  of  the  uprights  H  H  by 
pins  (fig.  3).  The  front  side  N  drops  down 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  table.  C  is  a  loose 
lath  catching  on  the  ends  4^  the  latha  E  E 
to  BUj^port  the  front  of  the  curtain.  The 
whole  B  covered  with  one  Hadkneaiei  yeDow 
and  me  of  black  odioo,  nailed  on  to  the 
edges  and  book  (tf  the  bene,  and  banging  down  loose  in  front 

tofem. .  phc  to  rt»d  iB,  -  in  flf.g*,,3,i,y  Google 
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[Jim  10^  use. 


Bj  undoing  the  tope  of  the  leiss  in  firontt  the  backs  may 
be  <£>abled  and  the  ooreriiig  fialded  vp,  and  all,  incloding 
the  lem  (ct  which  the  bacE  wie  S  nte  in  a  socket  at  the 
back  of  uie  oase,  and  a  abo  Jointed),  may  be  mHj  packed 


in  a  case  and  convcTed  to  the  place  choeen  by  the  artist  to 
photograph  his  view.  I  tnist  it  may  meet,  his  afmroval,  and 
may  act  properly  for  poeitiTefi,  and  may  never  be  adopted 
for  taking  vet  n^^tives  so  long  as  there  are  dry  proceaBes 
which  equal  wet  in  point  of  beauty,  and  excel  th&n  in  point 
of  trouble,  as  re^uinng  half  as  mudi  apparatus. 

O.T.H. 


ANSWEES  TO  MINOE  QUERIES. 
Tsarr  FOB  thb  Pufttrr  of  Chlosob  ov  Gold. — Chtmictu. 
Tour  sample  of  chloride  of  gold  la  fnridantly  much  adulterftted,  and 
from  yoor  deBcription  we  nuspect  the  imparity  to  be  chloride  of 
Bodium.  Chloride  of  gold  being  a  very  expeuuve  salt  ia  one  of 
those  which  is  most  freqnently  tululterated.  Test  it  ia  the  follow- 
ing way: — Weigh  out  with  great  accuracy  a  few  grdins  of  the  dry 
salt,  place  it  in  a  porcel^  c^ule  and  heat  it,  gi'adually  raising  the 
temperature  to  dull  redness.  M^allic  gold  will  be  left  behind,  and 
this  Deine  wdghed  should  amount  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  cUoride  talien.  Chloride  of  sodium,  however,  being  fixed  at 
the  above  temperature  will  remain  behind,  and  the  residue  most, 
therefore,  be  moistened  with  water  and  g^tly  heated.  The  solu- 
tion  shoold  not  leave  any  residue  when  evaporated  to  drynees  on  a 

Eiece  of  platinum  foil,  and  shoold  not  precbiUte  nitrate  of  silver. 
'.  a  residue  be  left  or  a  prec^tate  be  lonn^  It  shows  tiie  presence 
of  an  impurity. 

Alkauititt  op  thb  NrrBATE  Bath. — A  T^ro.  The  alkaline 
condition  of  the  nitrate  bath  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  free  soda 
or  ammonia  in  it,  but  oxid6  of  tUvtr,  which  is  soluble  to  a  sllAt 
extent  in  pure  water,  and  much  more  so  in  solutions  contaimng 
ammoniacal  salts.  As  the  collodion  which  you  use  contains  iodide 
of  ammonium,  each  time  a  plate  is  dipped  into  the  bath  a  certain 
quanti^  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  double  decomposition 
with  the  nibrate  of  silver,  and  thus  in  time  the  bath  becomes  charged 
with  this  salt.  The  oxide  of  silver  has  been  gradnallv  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  free  ammonia  which  you  have 
added  to  the  collodion  to  give  It  "keeping  properties."  As  aremedy, 
add  10  drops  of  strong  nitric  add  to  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
add  this  by  a  few  drops  at  a  time  to  the  bath  {  car^nlly  testiiu;  it 
between  each  addition  with  delicate  test  pi^nr,  ami  stopidng  wfien 
an  add  reactiMi  jnflt  begins  to  be  apparent. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

*«•  Wi  art  h(g>pp  a  litfdrm  mr  readtn  Oat  a  lerki  of  artidti  tM  be  eom- 
MMMd  im  am  tat^  numbtr  on  a  tmbfut  <if  tKt  yrtatat  mtentt  iw^iori- 
mee  Id  all  agogti  in  0M  fruelkt  fMogrc^hg,  or  other  brmdUt  of 
uptrlmmiUitielaiet,Uaeiiadorr>«V%*mamror  pre^iuilomiL 

A  Jnaar  AuTSDa.— To«  mar,  wUh  parttet  aaAty,  excite  4  doiea  mors 
ptataa  In  nnr  battawUhoot  IMhvmdiBUuMit  AftwflMn,mfeaA 
M«waUatei«»sndii>gCdln«eg<SmtoMcb«iM^  A 


40  frrtn  bath  Aovid  last  for  a  long  time  wttb  an  oeearional  addUm  ol 
nimta  or  rihw.  We  an  |M  to  bear  MKb  rwd  amMBU  of  ynr  aoeew 
wtth  the  ilstMadtiM  prooess.  which  we  gST«  st  voL  L  p.  180. 

J.  S.  0.  flume  plma  tor  deaaing  old  dagnemotTpes  have  appeared  m  recent 
nnmbm;  we  rMMnmaad  jou  to  try  the•^  as  they  wfll  do  no  ham  ma  If 
tlwy  an  Kot  •oeesMAiL 

W.  w.— Beeelved.  We  win  tee  aboot  the  report  nwntioiMd. 

J.  B.— 1.  We  do  not  think  that  the  negative  of  roar  iteraognmi  wHI  fetn  a 
Ugb  price  In  UuiaariMt.  Itaa  print  is  very  good,  and  the  subject  pleariaft 
bnt  «iiii»T  plotorw  are  now  voy  namerooa.  Yoa  had  better  tpply  to  momm 
lane  dwler.  S.  Tt  ahoold  be  torn  <x  five  fbat  In  Cocat  loBgui,  and  tba 
roAotw  (good  looUng-^wsa)  riionld  ba  teakiosd  on  all  Mm  bat  than 
neoeaMiyfiff  the  passage  of  the  UghL 

J.  Bmttau.— Hie  infrm""""  yoa  ask  hss  be«i  gtvon  so  oonHnnaTly  ta  oar 
baok  numben,  that  we  must  nftr  yoa  to  those  fir  u  answer.  BtaH  a 
parUealar  dUBeul^  idUdt  yon  have  met  with,  snd  we  will  do  oar  best  t» 
hdp  you;  but  we  cannot  March  tbroogfa  our  mmbers  la  order  lo  nAr  aa 
Inqolrer  to  the  beat  bath,  the  beat  dev^per,  the  beat  prlntfaig  prooeM,  ar 
the  beat  toning  prooess. 

T.S.  H.— We  deddedly  ptebr  the  maker  "N&  l,"altk<mgh  bigbar  In  priee 
than  moat  of  the  others.  If  axpenae  be  ^aregarded,  you  iboold  hare  sepj^ 
rale  lenaea  for  each  ilsed  picture;  but  If  yon  require  only  one  kna,  h  rtmila 
be  a  Urge  alxed  one,  as,  1^  Increialng  tbe  distance  betweaa  the  eamera  ani 
sitter,  yoa  will  be  enabled  to  take  with  U  a  aniaU  plctnre,  whilst  with  a 
small  less  yoa  cannot  take  a  large  picture. 

W.  STuaoxox.— The  Besnfay'a  acetic  acid  reeommanded  Is  of  tlbant  om  tUfd 
the  strength  of  glacial  acetic  add;  oonaaqnoitly,  you  must  add  (  a  drodaa 
of  gUclal  add  and  1  drachm  of  water  in  ortter  to  make  your  de*elo|dng 
solution  equal  to  the  one  containing  1^  drachm  of  Beaaftoy'a  add. 

F.  P.— We  do  not  rooonuaend  von  to  attempt  to  make  yoor  own  pJTTOij-llne 
or  collodion.  It  la  too  UODbleoome  and  dllflcalt  s  job  fbr  a  lady  to  nnda- 
take,  unless  b  an  abeolute  neceadty.  It  win  be  fkr  better  for  ytm  to 
purchase  It  ready  made  of  aome  lespeotable  maker  i  aa  an  amatetv  enoM 
expect  lo  prqMueaadi  a  anbatanceon  the  small  scale,  equal  to  that  prcparsd 
in  large  quantlttea  by  experienced  chendst& 

P.  L.  O.— The  fact  of  oor  having  reootnmeoded  Its  addition,  ahoold  be  a  mM- 
dent  answer  to  your  qneatlon. 

T.  A. — We  have  careftilly  read  over  oar  correspondent's  letttn.  bat  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  the  facta  and  experbnenta  which  he  addooae  in  aoppon 
of  his  theory  do  not  really  bear  apcm  the  subject.  A  rag  of  might 
traverse  space,  bat,  unless  recdvad  direct  Into  tbe  eye,  we  abonld  have  no 
evidence  of  Its  presence  until  It  fell  upon  some  body  citable  of  amathig 
and  reflecting  It  Our  ooireapondttit  la  in  error  In  »— nminp  that  aa  we 
ascend  higher  In  the  atmosphere  the  heat  of  the  aon  becomes  leaa  powertbL 
ProdMBor  liaul  Smyth,  In  bis  inteieellng  ■wait,  "Teoeiiffe,"  haa  abowa 
that  the  eontrary  Is  the  case.  Tbe  fhct  of  lee  exlaUnc  at  the  anamlts  at 
high  mountahu  does  not  prove  that  tba  saaa  raya  have  kas  hast,  hot  that 
the  radiation  of  heat  Is  greater. 

An  AiuTKtnL— We  fear  utat  yon  will  not  snooeed  In  removing  tm  wnish 
from  yoor  negative  aoflldently  perfectly  to  allow  of  yoor  IntensUying  it  by 
roderelopment.  Chloroform  would  be  the  boat  solvent  to  try,  and  the  plata 
shoold  be  well  rinsed  In  sncccadve  portions  of  fresh  solvent. 

W.  8.— L  If  aU  the  vessels  are  properly  cleaned  oat  to  start  with,  and  the 
dlatlllatlou  proceed  not  too  rapidly,  tbe  dlatUled  water,  pmpmd  aa  reoon- 
mended  at  vol  IL  p.  38,  sboald  be  quite  pore.  3.  Sel  d'or  ia  a  double  byp». 
sulphite  of  gold  and  soda.  8,  Wo  thhik  yon  wlU  obtam  better  tonaa  and 
eoperlor  transparent  plctnres  by  printing  them  by  the  altmaten  ftoem. 
4.  Tou  moat  not  use  a  ttop  for  your  lenses,  aa  you  thus  lose  the  advantage 
of  thdr  rapidity. 

CuKA  W.— The  most  generally  useful  will  be  the  Aplsnatlc 

W.  L>.  C— 1.  A  drop  of  water  la  couddered  to  wdgh  a  grain;  conaeqaently, 
in  formuUe,  drops  and  grains  are  given  Indiscriminately.  It  wonld,  howenr, 
be  preferable  if  some  untform  ayatom  of  weights  and  nte— ores  coold  be 
adopted  generally  by  photoRraphera.  3.  Place  a  few  grolna  of  Iodine 
Kattcred  about  In  a  shallow  dish,  and  lay  the  plate  on  it  face  downwanb 
about  an  Inch  ttom  the  iodine.  Keep  the  plate  thaa  for  tbrea  or  tar 
mlnntaa.  S.  The  plates,  when  quite  dry,  may  be  preserved  soDdtlre  for 
severd  days.  4.  Only  a  minute  or  so.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  goOk 
add.  6.  The  proportiona  are  oomctly  glren,  Yoa  may,  ttf  cooioe,  make 
any  quantity  of  the  sdotloa  yoa  llka^  If  the  same  relative  proportloae  are 
adhered  to.  6.  We  think  the  slbimieaprooeBa  wUl  anawarihe  porpoae  rery 
well  for  Btereoscopic  tranapsrendaa.  rocbaps  yoor  snlphuric  add  was  aot 
strong  enough;  instead  of  dllntlng  with  wat«r,  add  mote  add,  ttytac  *bs 
resolt  between  each  addUon.  7.  iesi  i  a  drachm  to  U  oneas  of  watK 

W.  S.— Recdved. 

A  Sdbsbx  Pbotookaphbb.— We  hope  soon  to  recdve  farther  Infonnadoa  oa 

the  subject   We  think  part$  of  acetlo  seU  are  meant. 
W.  A.  D.— If  the  diaphragm  ia  not  placed  at  tbe  proptr  distanoe  IhiiB  tba 

lens,  you  will  lose  the  good  effect  of  the  large  siaa  of  the  leaa. 
F.  A.  D.— Tou  have  too  much  water  in  the  collodion{  artdag,  moat  Bka^, 

(him  your  having  used  washed  ether. 
J.  T . . . .  K.— Mo  pracUed  prooess  has  yet  been  discovered  by  whkdi  a  poaitiK 

by  transmitted  light  can  be  taken  by  an  operation  in  the  camera. 
A  Movica— According  to  Mr.  Uardwich,  the  addltlan  of  tfyorrrtilxlne  to  IM 

collodion  doee  not  tend  to  deteriorate  the  bath  with  yituk  the  eoUodta 

Unsed. 

A.  H.— Your  cyanide  of  potassium  Is  very  Impurb 
O.  X.  Y.— Heoeived  with  tfaanka. 

ExKATuic.— VoL  IL  p.  IW.  In  the  fiwmila  fbr  the  tontaff  bath,  ikknmau  el 

soda  la  put  fbr  bkarbonalt  of  soda. 
ConunanlcatlonB  dedlned,  with  tbai^!— U.  O. — Btcreo. — An  Old  Card. 
Thelnfarmation  required  by  the  fbOowIng  eorraapoDdanta  Is  either  sock  aa 

we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  baa  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  tbe 

"  Photookaphio  Nkws:"— F.  L  P.— P.  P.  L.— Amateur. — B.  Pner.— 

W.  R.  O.  X-~Zeno. 
In  Ttvbi— Magnum  Bonanw—C  T.  H.— B.  U.  8.— WairaogaL — M.  H.  IX— 

W.L.  Scott 
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THE  "t.UTNES"  FBIZE. 
Xn  the  pnaent  number  U  concladed  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appdnted  by  the  French  Photogiaphic  Society  to 
adjudicate  on  the  claims  of  the  respective  competitorfl  for 
the  prize  offered  by  the  liuke  de  Luynea  for  the  discovery  of 
a  good  method  of  printing  photographs  in  carbon.  The 
great  importance  of  the  subject  to  wliich  it  refers,  as  well 
as  the  deaire  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  de  Luynee,  by  giving  it  all  possible  publicity  in  this 
country,  induced  us  to  give  it  without  abridgment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  matter  of,  posBibly,  greati^  [absent  in- 
terest :  bat  as  the  length  to  which  it  extends  may  have  pre- 
tented  some  d  our  nadets  from  giving  the  necessaiy  time 
for  ita  penua],  we  will  embody  the  prim^pal  pomte  of 
interest  it  contains,  in  the  following  article : — 

The  &ct  that  photographs  taken  within  the  la^  few 
years  had  faded  completely  away,  having  come  to  the 
Imowledge  of  the  Duke  de  Lnynes,  he,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  art  from  falling  into  disrepute,  placed  a 
sum  of  £80  in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  the  French 
Photograf^c  Society,  with  a  request  that  they  would  award 
it  as  a  pnze  to  the  discoverer  of  a  method  of  printing  pho- 
tographs in  carbon.  This  prize  gave  the  required  stimulus, 
and  several  French  photographers  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  wiUi  the  object  of  discovering  the  desired  pro- 
cess. Chief  among  these  were  M.  Testud  de  Beauregard, 
and  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier ;  the  former  of  whom,  by  the 
description  he  gave  of  his  process,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  the  first  to  give  the  idea  of  the  method  now  practised 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  greater  success  than  he  himself  has  beenaUe  to  obtain. 
Strangely  enough,  though  this  gentleman  has  exhibited 
very  promising  pictures  obtained  hy  the  means  he  described, 
hia  attempts  to  produce  them  in  uie  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee were  wholly  unsuccanful.  The  next  claimants  for  the 
[oize'j  who  were  called  before  the  committee,  were  MM. 
Gamier  and  Salmon,  who  have  long  worked  together. 
^Diese  went  through  the  vhote  of  the  manipulations  in  the 
presence  of  the  judges.  Over  and  above  the  difference  in 
the  ingredienia  used  by  them  and  Mr,  Founcey,  there  is 
this  material  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon 
is  applied  to  the  print ;  they  spread  the  carbon  on  the  paper 
afler  insolation,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  disposed  to 
attribute  the  imperfections  in  thdr  |noces  which  tne  com- 
mittee point  out :  want  of  half-tone,  want  of  clearness  in 
the  whites,  and  a  proper  rendering  of  the  distances.  As 
Mr.  Fooncev  was  not  present,  the  committee,  in  a  spirit  of 
j^inkesB  ana  impsitialily  which  does  them  ^reat  credit, 
determined  to  relax  the  rale  tiiat  had  been  laid  down  for 
regalating  thourjnoceedings,  and  instead  of  inasting  that  be' 
■hoold  come  to  Paris  to  operate  before  them  as  MM.  Salmon 
and  Gamier  had  done,  they  decided  on  testing  his  process 
operating  themselves  in  the  manner  descnbed  by  him ; 
and  m  order  ^lat  no  undue  advantage  should  be  given  to 
the  Frenchmen  firom  the  fact  that  they  had  produced  their 
jnotures  themselves,  the  committee  resolved  to  produce  a 
print  by  each  process,  and  decide  on  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  processes  from  the  prints  thus  obtained ;  in  this 
way  the  competitors  weire  placed  on  precisely  the  same 
footing.  The  result  of  these  comparative  ^^)eriments  was, 
that  tbe  judges  came  to  the  cooclusion  that,  in  an  artistic 
point     view,  the  mmta  of  the  two  procenee  were  equal ; 


that  the  manipulataons  in  the  Pouncey  process  were  rather 
simpler,  but  the  exposure  required  was  four  times  greater 
than  in  the  Salmon  and  Garnier  process ;  in  other  respects, 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  two  processes 
were  balanced. 

A  great  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  in  discussing — dis- 
cussing is  hardly  the  wrad — in  pointing  out  the  merits  of 
M.  Poitevin.  It  was  M.  Poitevin  who,  in  August,  1856, 
suggested  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
organic  matter,  and  a  colouring  substance,  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  pwer  in  one  operation ;  and  who,  six  months 
Inter,  modified  this  process  by  dividing  the  singte  operation 
into  two  parts,  applying  the  mixture  a[  Uchromate  of 
potash  and  the  orguiic  substance  before  insolation,  ami 
the  colouring  matter  afterwards.  It  certi^Iy  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  reel  diffidence  between  tbeae  two 
methods  of  M.  Poitevin  and  those  preriooBly  described ; 
and  we  think  the  committee  are  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  they  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  same  process. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of 
them  may  have  derived  his  process  from  an  experimentalist 
who  employed  bichromate  of  potash  and  organic  matter  in 
photography  years  before  1855  ;  this  gentleman,  we  need 
scarcely  inform  Englishmen,  is  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot.  We 
were  somewhat  surprised,  on  reading  the  report,  to  find 
that  in  reviewing  the  past  of  photography  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  art  by  this  gentleman ; 
not  that  we  attribute  t^  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
oommittee  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  thdr  own  countryman 
omitting  all  menticm  "Mi.  Talbot's  labonis  and  dis- 
ooveries,  but  from  their  being  thonselves  unacquainted  with 
them  in  reference  to  the  au^ct  under  coudderatdon. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  M.  Poitevin  was  not  a 
competitor  for  the  prize ;  he  himself  had  made  no  claim ; 
hence  it  was  that  the  oommittee  constituted  themselves  his 
advocates.  Had  he  come  forward  in  (mposition  to  MM. 
Salmon  and  Gamier,  and  Pouncey,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  judges  could  have  avoided  giving  him  the  entire  prize,  as 
there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  published  his 
discovery  nearly  three  years  before  either  of  them.  Hie 
motive  suggested  by  the  committee  for  his  not  coming  for- 
ward is  that  he  is  desirous  of  bringing  the  whole  force  of  his 
merits  to  bear  on  the  competition  to  be  decided  next  year ; 
but  they,  taking  his  merits  into  present  consideration,  and 
fearing  that  some  other  persoi)  may  make  so  decided  a  step 
in  advance  by  next  June  as  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  the 
prize,  and  so  deprive  him  of  all  reward  in  return  fcv  his 
labours,  resolved  on  awarding  him  a  portion  of  the  prize 
which  tiie  donor  had  given  thexn  pemisaion  to  divide  in  any 
way  they  thon^t  advisaUe. 

'Jlie  next  chdmants  on  their  attention  woe  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard.  Thelabouraof  these  gentlemen  are  fiuniliar  to 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  but  they  are  not  yet  completed. 
Afl  far  as  they  have  gone  they  have  exhausted  the  subject ; 
the  careful  minutenos  of  their  experiments  is  evident  to 
all  who  read  their  papers ;  we  feel  that  their  statem^ts  are 
reliable  and  their  opinions  are  formed  after  mature  consider- 
ation.and  examination  of  facts,  and  are  not  mere  tJieoretical 
f^>eculations ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we 
see  them  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  to  whom 
prizes  were  awarded,  and  we  should  have  been  even  better 
satisfied  if  th^  had  been  placed  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  others.   We  conceive  that  theare  can  be  no  comparison 
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between  the  value  of  tiuur  laboun  and  thoM  of  either  of  the 

other  competitois. 

The  advaatages  to  be  derived  from  the  diacoTery  of  iheee 
methods  of  printing  in  car}x>n — if  that  can  be  called  a  dis- 
coTery  which  in  its  chief  feature  has  been  known  for  years 
past— are  problematical ;  hitherto  the  advantage  haa  been 
decidedly  in  &.vour  of  fdlver-prinling,  and  wo  certainly  do 
not  feel  diepoeed  ourselves  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  any  of 
the  carbon  processes  yet  published,  and  such  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  nearly  every  photographer,  llierefore  the 
tematcbea  of  MM.  Davanne  and  (Hrard  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  eveiy  point  of  view.  It  is  not  ueoeBsary  that 
we  should  go  into  than  indetailf  as  th^  will  be  fotmd  in  the 
report,  but  we  w^  enumerate  one  or  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant facta  to  be  derived  from  thrar  researches.  Inthefirst 
place,  the  inference  that  may  be  drawn  fixHu  their  experi* 
ments  as  regards  the  permanency  of  silver  printa  is,  lhat 
provided  they  are  taken  with  proper  care  and  precautionB, 
they  are  unalterable ;  and  that  foremost  among  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  is  tiie  use  of  salts  of  gold  as  toning  agents. 
They  also  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  size  in 
the  paper  on  the  colour  of  the  print,  the  necesaity  of  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  order  to  obtain  a  print  of 
a  rich  tone,  and  the  identity  of  effect  produced  by  this  sub- 
stance, wheth^  fused  or  crystalline,  the  apparent  difference 
bdng  caused  by  its  acid  or  neutral  condition,  and  not  by  the 
physical  condition  of  the  particles  ;  the  deteriorating  effect 
on  the  silver  bath  of  animal  charcoal,  unless  this  substance 
had  been  previously  most  carefally  purified  by  beuig  waited 
and  cahnned,  not  merely  wa^ied,  as  that  does  not  remove 
the  whole  of  the  ImlrodikHio  acid.  Moreover,  they  gave 
great  attention  to  uw  nhemiwU  ohanges  in  the  snhatUMjai 
empiU^«d  in  the  production  of  printe,  and  the  coDdnaian 
at  which  they  have  arrived  is  that  the  chltH^  of  silver  is 
reduced  to  a  metallic  condition  the  action  of  the  light, 
the  liberated  chlorine  attacking  ^be  free  nitrate,  converting 
it  into  a  chloride,  which  is  in  ita  turn  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state,  the  particles  of  silver  being  attracted  to  thiwe  pre- 
viously formed,  and  the  again  liberated  chlorine  attacking 
a  fresh  quantity  of  nitrate,  until  the  whole  of  this  substance 
is  reduced.  Objections  have  been  taken  to  this  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  proof  is  formed,  but  we  attach  no 
particular  weight  to  them.  \Ye  know  that  chlorine  has  a 
great  affinity  for  silver,  which  it  converts  into  a  chloride, 
and  we  also  know  that  the  affinity  of  the  chlorine  may  be 
overcome  by  the  effect  of  solar  radiation,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  tlie  silver  is  isolated  and  resumes  its  original 
metallic  condition.  The  very  simj^idty  of  this  theory  is  a 
great  argument  &x  its  cwrectiuna,  as  we  almost  iuvarial^ 
find  in  chemical  experiments  that  modifications  which  at 
first  B^[ht  appear  very  complicated  bec(»ne  oceedinglj 
simple  whm  th<noiighiy  muterstood.  Hence  we  axe 
posed  to  accept  MM.  Davosne  and  Girard's  theory  without 
hesitation,  the  su^estaons  that  have  been  put  forward  in 
opposition  toeirelj  complicatiiig  that  which  is  in  itself  a 
I«rfectly  intelligible  ex^anation. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  every  photo- 
grapher that  the  result  of  these  ^stematic  and  severe  tests 
to  which  silver  prints  have  been  subjected  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  these  prints  do  not  necessarily 
alter  because  they  are  silver  prints,  but  because  of  some 
impurity  in  the  chemicals  employed,  or  want  of  sufficient 
care  on  the  part  of  Ihe  manipulator.  Indeed,  this  might 
have  been  assumed  from  the  number  of  old  sUver  prints 
known  to  exist  in  this  country ;  bat  we  could  not  feel  sure 
that  the  assumption  was  correct  with  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  prints  have  faded  firam  nmA  and 
memory ;  as  thc«e  who  are  very  sangdne  on  tim  siitgect  of 
carbon  pjnting  maintain  that  those  which  have  resisted  the 
effects  of  time  are  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  duly  appreciate  the  importance 
of  obtuning  a  really  good  method  printing  in  carbon, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
of  late  years  in  photographic  printings  we  ootUd  not  help 


feding  a  greater  d^ree  at  oonfidence  in  the  pennanencrf  of 
a  substance  which  we  can  see  still  existing  on  paper  on 
which  it  was  impressed  hundreds  of  yean  ago,  than  in  the 
use  of  a  substance  which,  however  strong^  our  reason  msj 
persuade  us  ia  equally  permanent,  has  not  stood  a  ainiilar 
test.  At  the  same  time,  we  by  no  means  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  the  silver  process  imtil  it  is  proved  that 
the  carbon  process  is  capable  of  producing  a  picture  of 
equal  beauty,  which  it  most  certainly  has  not  done  yet.  It 
is  for  those  who  have,  by  anticipatitm  as  it  were,  reaped  the 
reward  of  a  discovery  which  th^  can  Bcare^  be  nid  to 
have  made,  to  prove  their  title  to  tiie  reward  they  hmve 
received  pnng  to  the  voodd  a  perfected  piocev  which 
shall  Booceed  as  invariably  as  that  now  in  wdinary  use, 
instead  of  one  which  appears  to  fitil  in  the  hands  at  stine- 
ten1i)s  ot  those  who  have  tried  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  Duke  de  Laynea 
to  express  our  acknowledgments,  and  that  of  photograpuen 
genenJly,  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  has  ocme 
forward  to  advance  the  progrees  of  photography;  and 
though  his  dedre  to  see  a  reaUy  good  carbon  process  has 
not  been  gratified,  yet  sufficient  has  been  done  to  show  that 
it  can  be  made  avulable  for  the  r^roduction  o£  a  limited 
nnmber  of  subjects,  and  he  has  supplied  a  stimulant  which 
may  lead  to  more  valuable  resolts  in  the  future. 


THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT  THROUGU 
GASES. 

BY  PfiOnSBOB  TTNOAL,  F.B.S. 

On  Frid^  evening,  June  lOth,  Frofees(»  T^ndal  gave  a 
most  interestinK  lecture  on  the  above  suligect,  at  the  Koyal 
Lutitntion.  His  It^[al  Highness  the  Prince  Consort 
occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  stating 
that  the  results  which  h^  intended  to  bring  before  the 
meeting  that  evening  were  quite  new,  and  as  the  experi- 
mental iUustrationa  ^ere  of  a  very  refined  and  delicate 
character,  he  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  in  caae 
of  any  of  them  fuling ;  for  not  unfrequently  expoimente 
which  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  laboratory  were  unsoc- 
cessfiil  at  the  lectui^  table.  He  commenced  hy  referring  to 
certain  subtle  phenomena  of  vibrating  media :  for  instance, 
if  a  bow  were  drawn  across  a  tuning  fork  it  was  well  known 
that  the  reeulting  sound  was  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of 
the  metal  throwing  the  atmosphere  into  a  oorrespoDding 
state,  the  waves  of  which  were  transmitted  to  Urn  ear,  where, 
by  meaus  which  mig^t  never  he  fiilly  nnderstood  br  ns, 
they  iMToduced  the  sensation  of  aonnd.  Kmr.itwMtheo^ef 
of  men  of  deep  thought  that  there  existed  a  strict  paral* 
leUsm  between  the  ^tencHneua  of  sound  and  oi  li^t— that 
luminous  bodies  gave  rise  to  amilar  vibrations  which,  being 
transmitted  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  ^e,  po- 
duced  the  effect  of  vision.  The  medium  in  the  case  of  hght 
was  considered  to  be  a  c^tain  ethereal  fluid,  pervading 
all  bodies  and  extending  into  the  stellar  spaces.  The 
sun  was  the  great  fountain  of  light  for  our  system.  The 
light  from  this  body  came  to  us  in  an  infinity  of  beams, 
in  waves  of  various  length,  and  being  passed  through  a 
prism  these  beams  w^  each  deflected  from  a  straight  line  to 
a  different  direction,  according  to  their  wave-length,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  solar  spectrum.  (The  electric  light 
was  used  to  illustrate  this  as  being  the  nearest  approach 
to  solar  light  yet  known,  the  brilliant  Ught  caused  by 
the  current  of  a  40-cell  Grove's  battery  passing  between 
separated  charcoal  points  was  thrown  thioii^h  a  jvism,  and 
thence  on  to  a  white  Rcreen,  when  the  ^Ihant  speotnim  of 
the  electric  light  faorst  into  view.)  The  lecturtf  joooeeded 
to  state  ^t  each  of  the  brilliant  colours  thoe  seen  va> 
occamoned  by  a  vibration  of  this  ethereal  medium  of  a  certain 
length ;  the  blue  colour  was  the  remit  of  more  ruad  vibra- 
tions, and  might  be  compared  to  a  shrill  sound  or  hi^ 
note  in  music,  whilst  the  red  was  oooaaoned  by  a  slower 
vibntion,  sin^ar  to  a  deqi,  grave  tone  on  an  organ.  And 
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as  there  existed  atmoBpheric  ribrations  which  would  be 
either  too  shrill  or  too  grave  to  be  heard,  ho  there  existed 
Tibratiohfl  of  ihe  luminiferoiia  ether,  which  were  either  too 
short  or  too  loD^  to  be  seen  Inr  the  eye.  The  former  exist- 
ing  beyond  the  Dine  rays,  and  constitatii^  the  most  refran- 
glue  part  of  the  spectnun,  were  known  to  exist  by  their 
remaruble'paver  of  determinins  oertain  chemical  decompcei- 
tioDs,  and  were  tiie  rays  principuly  active  in  th9  art  of  i^oto- 
grap^,  whilst  the  latter  or  bnger  vibrations  existed,  as  Sir 
J.  ttendiel  had  first  shown,  l>^yond  the  red  rars,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat.  There  existed  also  a  test  for 
these  obscure  heat  rays  in  the  thermo-electric  pile  of  Melloni. 
(Tlie  lecturer  here  pmormed  an  experiment  to  illustrate  this, 
by  cansing  the  obscure  rays  beyond  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  fall  upon  a  tiiermo-electric  pile  in  connection 
with  a  deUcate  galvanometer,  the  deOection  of  the  needle  of 
which  at  once  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  heat 
action.)  This  experiment  proved  also  that  th^  existed 
different  kinds  of  neat  analc^ous  to  the  difforent  varieties  of 
cotomr,  for  these  obscure  heat  rays  were  intercepted  by 
several  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  water,  which  were  per- 
fectly opaque  to  them,  whilst  the  luminous  heat  rays,  the 
extreme  led,  would  pass  through  these  media.  Rock 
salt  was  stated  to  be  the  imly  substance  Anown  which 
was  perf^ly  transparent  to  ul  varieties  of  heat  xays; 
and  tbis  mm  the  reason  why  these  obscure  heat  rays  w€ce 
invuiUe :  ilie  aqueous  humours  of  the  eye  were  perfectly 
opaque  to  them,  a^  &ej  could  not,  therefore,  reach  tiie 
optic  nave.  This  was  expeiim^tally  demonstrated  by 
interponng  a  glass  cell  filled  witli  tiie  crystalline  humour  of 
an  ox%  eye  in  the  path  of  a  ray  of  heat  acting  on  a  thermo- 
electric i^e ;  the  heat  rays  were  shown  to  be  entirely  cut 
f)ff.  The  lecturer  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  he 
wcrald  show  that  other  bodies,  p^ectly  transparent  to  light, 
exerted  a  similar  absorptive  action  upon  the  rays  of  heat, 
and  he  had  found  that  such  as  were  rich  in  hydrogen  were 
eminently  opaque  to  these  obscure  heat  rays. 

Invest^tions  on  the  transmission  of  heat  through  solids 
and  liquioB  had  already  been  made  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  and 
by  MeUoni ;  but  the  only  experiment  yet  made  on  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  through  gases  was  one  1^  Povillet,  who 
made  some  observations  on  the  power  of  the  atmosphoe  to 
obstract  tiie  heat  rays  of  the  sun,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of 
snfficient  delicacy  in  his  apparatoa,  with  no  very  certain  results. 
Tlie  kotnter  then  ptooeeded  to  state  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  investigate  tl^B  hitherto  almost  unknown  domam 
of  science,  and  1^  interro^ting  nature  in  other  ways, 
and  with  more  ddicate  appliances  than  had  been  done  by 
FooiUet,  he  had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  very 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  results.  An  experiment  was 
here  made  to  show  the  absorption  of  boat  by  the  atmosphere. 
A  tube,  about  four  feet  long,  closed  at  each  end  with  a  disc 
of  rock  salt,  was  connected  with  an  air-pump ;  at  one  end 
was  arranged  a  hot  body,  radiating  obecnre  heat  (an  iron 
ball  heated  just  to  a  point  below  redness),  and  at  the  other 
was  placed  a  thermo-electric  battery,  in  connection  with  a 
very  delicate  galvanometer.  The  current  fi?om  a  second 
thermo-electric  battery  was  also  conveyed  to  the  galvano- 
meter, uid  these  two  currents  were  caused  to  circulate 
rotmd  the  needle,  in  opposite  directions,  througji  two  inde- 
pendent coils  of  wire ;  and  thus  In-  equalising  the  mtoisi^ 
of  iha  two  enrroits,  by  vaiyiug  the  distance  betweoi  the 
second  tbsrmo-eleetiic  {die  and  uw  somoe  of  heat,  tlie  needle 
ot  the  galvanometer  could  be  brought  to  the  zero  point, 
whilst  uie  slightest  preponderance  of  one  current  ow  the 
other  would  be  immediately  detected.  Tlus  apj^aratos  was 
arranged  so  that  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  air  the 
needle  should  stand  at  zero,  when,  by  exhausting  the  air 
from  it,  the  d^ection  of  the  needle  immediately  showed 
that  more  heat  was  then  transmitted  through  the  vacuum, 
and  upon  re-adznittingthe  air  into  t^e  tube  again  the  needle 
retomed  to  its  former  point.  (This  was  an  exceedingly 
ddicate  experiment;  and  in  order  to  render  the  slight 
motion  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  sennble  to  the 


whole  audience,  it  was  strongly  illuminated  by  the  electric 
lamp,  and  a  magnified  image  of  the  dial  of  the  instru- 
ment was  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a  Icdb.  In 
this  way  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  needle 
was  rendered  clearly  visible.)  By  tryiug,  in  this  very 
delicate  manner,  the  effect  of  differ^t  gasea  upon  obscure 
heat  rays,  the  lecturer  stated  that  he  had  discovered  that 
aU  gasea  exorted  an  absorbent  action  upon  these  rays, 
and  gases  containing  hydrogen  in  a  prmninent  decree.  This 
was  ulustrated  by  filling  the  tube  with  coal  gas;  inthiscase, 
the  experiment  tried  in  the  manner  described  above,  showed 
that  tms  gas,  although  perfectly  transparent  to  rays  of  light, 
was  almost  opaque  to  the  dark  heat  rays. 

Another  expmment,  similar  to  the  above,  was  next  tried ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  source  of  heat  was  not  an 
iron  ball  radiating  mere  dark  rays  of  heat,  but  a  luminous 
body  more  nearly  approaching  the  sun  in  character,  viz.,  the 
Druminond,  or  oxyhydrogen  lime  light,  which  radiated 
luminous  heat  beams.  Now  Faraday  bad  long  since  shown 
that  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun  would  pass  through  ice,  and 
he  had  even  fired  gunpowder  by  concentrating  the  sun's 
rays  on  it  by  means  of  a  lees  of  ice ;  and  the  experiment 
now  tried  showed  that  the  luminous  bait  beams  (the  extreme 
red  rays  of  the  spectmrn)  jnesed  free^  through  the  same 
tube  ca  coal  gas,  which  had  just  been  shown  to  be  opaque  to 
the  dark  heat 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  stating  that  some  very  im- 
portant considerations  arose  from  Uiese  experiments.  It 
was  seen  that  obscure  rays  of  heat  were  intercepted  and 
shivered  to  pieces  by  gases,  but  the  luminous  heat  sent  to 
us  from  the  sun  passed  freely  through  these  media.  Thus 
the  solar  heat  could  pass  uninterruptedly  through  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  but  upon  reaching  the  eartii  it  was  arrested,  and 
became  obscure  heat.  This  kind  of  heat  hod  just  been 
shown  to  'be  incapable  of  transmission  through  the  atmo- 
s^ere,  and  therefore  on  radiation  from  the  earth  it  was  not 
sent  back  into  space,  but  was  at  once  stopped  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  was  heated  by  it,  and  thus  served  to  keep  up 
the  proper  temperature  of  the  globe.  The  atmosphere,  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  a  ratchet  wheel  in  mecluuiics,  allowed 
the  solar  heat  to  come  to  the  auth,  and  when  there  prevented 
it  fcam  racUating  back  agun  into  space.  It  mid^t,  therefore^ 
be  inuupned  that  the  diBtant  pbuiet  Neptunef  if  it  had  a 
toleral:^  dense  atmosphere,  would  allow  the  solar  rays  to 
pass  to  the  body  of  the  ^anet,  and  when  there  ^ev^t  them 
fiom  CBoapiDg,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  enormousdistance  from 
the  snn,  the  temperature  of  Xeptune  might  be  such  as  to 
nuke  it  a  tcdenbiy  comfortaUe  place  to  live  in. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DARKENING  COLLODION 
NEGATIVES.* 

BY  DK.  HENBT  DBAPEK. 

Pkotochloride  of  palladium  offers  a  very  advantageous 
means  of  darkening  collodion  n^tftives. 

The  sabstance  is  easify  made  by  dissolving  thin  portions 
of  ps^ljyiiHtn  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  action  goes  on 
very  promptly,  fcnming  a  dark,  reddish-brown  solution. 
This  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  taking  care  that  the 
heat  does  not  rise  too  high,  so  as  to  decompose  the  resulting 
chloride,  but  that  it  is  continued  long  enough  to  remove  the 
add.  The  brownish  reudue,  jootoimkride  of  palladium,  is 
soluble  in  water,  uid  in  that  state  is  fit  for  photograpluc 
use. 

If  we  take  a  collodion  picture  in  the  moistened  state 
which  it  presents  when  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hypOBolpbite  of  soda,  and  pour  upon  it  a  portion  of  tUs 
brown  solution,  a  change  veer  quit^y  takes  {dace,  the  pic- 
ture gradually  darkening,  and  aBBumin|;  degrees  (tf  Uaoknees 
corresponding  to  its  own  shadows  and  lights,  which  thraefore 
remain  relatively  unchanged.   In  those  points  where  the 
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^ecthas  gone  on  to  a  maximum,  a  velvefy  blacknen  is 
aamioed  altogether  impervious  to  the  light. 

It  ia  immaterial  whether  the  picture  Has  been  a  positive  or 
a  negative,  the  effect  is  the  same,  though  lees  ia  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  It  ia  almost  immaterial  whether  it 
noT  be  viewed  hj  tranemitted  or  reflected  light ;  in  both 
cases  its  various  shadee  pr^ient  a  black  appearance. 

In  the  appHcation  of  the  protochloride  to  such  a  picture,  it 
maj  be  obeyed  that  if  the  solution  ia  strong  the  full  effect 
is  reached  almost  in  a  moment.  Prolonged  exposure  is  need- 
lees,  and  indeed  gives  rise  to  no  further  effect.  The  excess 
of  the  solution  may  be  poured  off  from  one  corner  of  the 
idate,  and  so  used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted.  As  it 
becnoes  weak,  the  action  goes  on  more  dovly,  and  the 
operator  ahonld  observe  the  precaution  <^  acsmining  the 
glMB  frcHD  the  other  side,  to  be  certain,  &om  its  blackening, 
that  the  changes  have  prevaded  the  film  through  and 
throagh. 

As  X  have  s^,  the  most  advantageous  time  for  employing 
the  palladium  is,  perhaps,  juat  after  the  picture  has  been 
fixed.  It  may,  however,  be  used  at  ahnost  any  other  stage, 
^eed.  Inures  that  have  been  made  for  a  long  time  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  blackened  after  ^vionsly'  mdstening 
them  in  water,  thongh  this  operatipn  u  perhaps  lees  satis- 
factory. 

The  operator  will  fiiui  no  di^culty  whatever  in  this 
application  of  the  protochloride  of  pallaaium.  There  is  no 
nsk  that  it  will  leave  unpleasant  stains  or  marks  on  the 

Elato.  In  its  action  it  is  not  only  certain  but  clean ;  indeed, 
e  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  beueve  tliat  in  the  transparent 
parts  it  exerts  a  good  effect  in  cleaning  off  any  trace  of  fog- 
ging Uiat  may  hang  about  tiiem.  This,  however,  is  probably 
only  in  appearance,  tiirough  the  other  portions  becoming  so 
intensdy  Dlack.  The  quantity  of  solution  consumed  is  quite 
insignificant,  as  many  drops  only  being  wanted  as  are 
necessary  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  plato  when  it  is 
inclined  from  side  to  side. 

The  follawing  simple  experiment  will  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  use  of  this  substance : — Having  pre- 
pued  a  collodion  film  in  the  usual  way,  I  exposed  it  to  the' 
light  of  an  Argaud  lamp,  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  in  the 
camera  slide,  uncovering  it  by  half  an  inch  at  a  time,  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  i,  3,  and  1  minute,  and  10  and  5  seconds. 
The  stains  in  the  collodion  being  developed  in  the  usual  way,  I 
darkened  one  half  of  each  of  them  by  chloride  of  palladium, 
leaving  the  other  half  untouched.  On  printing  firom  this 
plate.  It  was  found  that  the  stain  blackened  by  the  chloride, 
and  which  had  been  exposed  for  5  seconds  to  t^e  lamp,  was 
as  effeetual  as  the  onblackened  one  which  had  been  exposed 
'to  the  lamp  for  80  seconds.  It  may  therefore  be  interred 
that  the  cmuuty  of^^ures  is  increased  16  times  by  the  use 
of  proto-cnloride  ofpatladinm. 

ft  moreover  exerts  a  good  effect  1^  increasing  the  ailhe- 
uon  to  the  glass,  so  that  a  picture  which  has  been  trca&d  in 
this  mannw,  will  bear  much  rougher  usage  than  one  whidi 
has  not,  and  which  reonainfc  unvamished. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAK. 

 Nacab  has  been  sent  for  to  head-quarters  for  a 

particular  mission ;  and  pOThaps  at  the  present  moment 
phot<^raphy,  rraresented  by  him,  floats  in  a  balloon  over  the 
field  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  depicting  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  bold  attempt  made  by  him  some 
months  since  in  the  hippodrome,  whicn  was  ridiculed  at  the 
time  by  certain  strong-minded  parties,  has  been,  possibly, 
applied  to  an  indisputably  useful  purpose,  which  may  result 
in  its  author  reaping  a  reward  at  which  we  shall  greatiy  re- 
joice. At  the  satne  time,  other  of  Niepoe's  disciples  are 
taking  photograobs  of  greater  en-  leas  interest,  and,  thanks 
to  these,  weoahndlowtiie  triumphal  progress  of  our  troops. 
We  eannot  say  wheUur  or  not  the  geiwniB  and  supenor 
(Ulcers  who  died  so  gknionsly  in  the  combats  at  Mimtebello, 
Palestra,  or  in  the  great  batUo  of  Mi^genta  had  their  por- 


traits t^en  previously ;  but  we  know  that  most  of  the 
subaltern  officers  figure  largely  in  the  csollections  of  portraits 
which  have  been  made.  It  is  bdiion  to  have  one%  por- 
trait taken  in  camp.  The  Turcoe  are  especially  and  unex- 
pectedly fond  of  submitting  to  the  operation.  One  of  them 
wished  to  be  represented  in  the  act  of  seizing  an  Austrian 
prisoner  whom  he  had  managed  to  get  hold  oi  in  the  melees 
and  was  overjoyed  when  the  photographer  handed  him  the 
desired  picture.  A  Zouave  waited  on  DisdM  the  evening 
previous  to  the  fight  at  Palestra,  and  addressed  him  thus : — 
"  Friend,  perhaps  to-morrow  it  may  be  my  turn  to  mount 
guard  in  another  world ;  but,  previous^,  I  should  like  to 
send  my  portrait  to  my  birthplace.'*  "  ^lothing  can  be  more 
easy,  my  fine  fellow,"  replied  the  artist ;  "  we  will  operate 
direct^,  and  the  portrait  will  be  ready  fax  you  whext  yon 
call  to-monow."  The  next  day  our  Zouave  returned,  and 
the  portrait  was  handed  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  for  some 
time,  but  appeared  by  no  means  over  pleased  with  it.  "  Sa- 
pristi ! "  he  eichumea,  "  that  is  not  like  me  now."  "  What 
IS  wanting  ?  asked  DisdtSri.  "  Nothing  is  wanting ;  on  the 
contrary,  ihsra  is  too  much,"  replied  the  Zouave.  "  How 
too  mnch?  "  "  No  doubt  of  it,  you  have  represented  me 
with  two  hands !  "  "  Well,  and  are  they  not  admirably' 
brought  out?  "  "  Yes,  indeed,  but  just  look  here,  I  have 
only  one  now."  He  had  had  his  hand  taken  off  at  the 
wrist. 

A  photographer  writes  to  us,  under  dato  the  8th  June. .  . 

 At  Frecate  two  peasants  stopped  my  mule  as  he 

was  taking  a  run  across  the  fields,  with  the  whole  of  my 
apparatus.  You  should  have  seen  the  fright  expreffled  iu 
their  faces  at  the  aght  of  my  camera,  which  they  evidently 
supposed  to  be  a  gun  d  novel  constructitm.  ludeed,  yea 
may  see  the  expresuon  (tf  tiieir  &ms,  fbr  I  waa  bo  amused 
by  tiior  attitode,  that  I  took  a  picture  <£  them  there  and 
then. 

I  shall  bring  back  in  my  pratfoHo  photographs  of  all  kinds, 
and  which  would  bo  useful  to  a  painter  of  battle  scenes ; 
some  of  them  are  dated  from  the  cemetery  at  Montebello. 
That  which  I  could  not  depict  was  the  emotion  I  felt  in  this 
asylum  of  the  dead,  where  corpses  lay  above  and  below  the 
ground — where  the  soldiers  came  from  amidst  the  horrors 
the  fight  to  breathe  their  last  on  the  graves.  A  monmfnl 
spectacle  I  assure  you,  and  one  which  was  only  softened  by 
the  reilection  that  the  cause  for  which  they  died  was  a  just 
one.  I  am  convinced,  too,  t^at  the  bleemngs  of  the  Itauan 
people  must  have  alleviated  their  last  agonies. 

You  cannot  conceive  the  extent  to  which  our  troops  are 
electrified  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  they  have  met  with. 

  We  are  often  requested  to  make  double  portraits 

consisting  of  one  Zouave  and  a  Sardinian  rifleman — a  great 
intimacy  subsisting  between  these  two  corps.  I  met  a  good 
many  well-known  Parisians  yesterday  at  Ifovara.  Amtnig 
them  were  M.  Andigen,  tiie  onrespondent  at  the  Patrie, 
who  was  in  conmany  m  M.  Durand  Brager,  whose  pendl 
rendered  audi  valuable  services  in  the  Crimea.  As  Kgaxds 
photography  I  have  only  met  Disd^ ;  but  I  know  tiiat 
are  all  along  the  line.  Yon  may  believe  me,  photo- 
graphy will  do  its  dnty  here  bravely  

— La  Lumihre, 


LEATHEB  VARNISH  FOR  POSITIVE  PRINTS. 

BY  WENTWOKTH  L.  SCOTT,  EStJ. 

In  your  notice  of  the  report  of  the  "  Commistdon  on  the 
Prize  founded  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,"  I  see  a  p^eervative 
process,  by  M.  Blanc^uart  Evrard,  of  Lille,  which  consists 
in  the  alternate  appbcation  of  gelatine  and  tannic  add,  in 
solution,  to  the  positive  print,  with  the  view  of  preci|Htatiiig 
imoluhie  ZeafAer  between  the  interstices  of  the  cellulose. 

I  beg  to  say.  that  I  have  prepared  prints  by  this  process 
for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  and  regret  that  I  have  only 
a  small  and  solitary  specimen  with  me  here,  which,  however, 
I  inckee  tcx  your  persMial^inspecti^n. ^  M'LP'^KKf^ 
make  known  the  process  wnoi^^&ee^^^eara  had^et^Beo&om 
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the  time  of  mj  fint  ezperimentB.  Ab  it  ie,  I  will  now  gire 
the  Titodus  operandi  in  mil,  for  the  benefit  of  your  resdoTB. 

To  one  ounce  of  Nelson's  gelatine,  add  a  pint  and  half  of 
cold  diatilled  water,  and  aUov  than  to  digest  fisr  a  few 
hovm ;  then  boQ,  in  an  enamelled  saaoepan,  and  clarify  with 
wMte  <^  em  in  the  nsnal  way;  stmin  timing^  a  doth,  and 
then  filter  raiongh  animal  charcoal,  in  order  that  the  Hqoid 
may  be  perfectly  deoolorised.  I  need  scarcely  mention,  that 
this  solution  most  be  kept  at  from  90°  to  120°  Fahrenheit 
while  in  use,  to  prevent  gelatinisation  on  the  surface  of  the 
print. 

A  number  of  finished  and  dry  photo^pha  may  now  be 
immoaed  in  tiie  above  for  five  or  «ix  nunutea — air  bubbles 
being  carefully  avoided  as  usaaL  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  may  be  taken  out,  and  pinned  up  to  diy — ^if  poBsible, 
in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire.  They  should  next  be  Boaked, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  cold,  aqneotu  solution  of  pure 
tannic  acid,  which  should  be  diBsolred  in  tike  proportion  of 
200  grains  of  the  acid  to  each  pint  'of  water ;  this,  before 
using,  must  also  be  decolorisedt  The  prints  must  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  two  solutions  several  times  alternately 
(carefully  drying  them  after  each  immersion),  according  to 
the  qtiaUly  of  the  paper,  and  the  surface  it  is  thought 
deeiraUe  to  obtain.  Commence  and  ^nish  with  the  gelatine 
aolation ;  riiifle  carefoUy  in  tepid,  soft  wator,  and  dry  for 
the  laat  time. 

As  the  above  Bolationfl  become  coloured  by  use,  they  should 
be  again  paned  through  animal  charcoal,  and  their  strength 
mcTuited  by  the  addition  of  £resh  jnaterial :  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  note  the  specific  gravity  occasionally.  When  a 
verp  high  gloss  is  required,  both  sohitiona  (proportionately) 
may  bo  made  more  concentrated ;  but  care  mint  be  taken, 
or  the  deposit  will,  perhaps,  be  uneven  or  opaque.  If  a 
greyi^-tchite  Jilm  appears  on  the  iuuneraed  print  (from  its 
not  having  been  quite  dried  after  previous  immeisions),  at 
once  remove  it  with  a  flat  camel  or  Dadger-b4ir  brush. 

Photographs  are  much  improved  in  appearance  by  this 
proce&B,  and  their  durability  la  indubitable.  Salted  paper 
prints  are  made  to  appear  like  albamenised  ones  of  a  very 
fine  quality,  tiiUB  bringing  oat  more  fully  the  details  of  the 
picture 

The  small  print  inclosed  was  treated  in  the  way  just 
indicated  more  than  twenly'Seren  months  ago,  as  you  will  see 
by  date  at  ^e  back.  It  was  puiposely  over-toned  in  an 
old  and  acid  hypo,  bath,  and  was  washed  only  for  two  hours : 
but  the  stdphunsatioii  at  ^rst  visible  has  not  been  augmented 
in  the  slightest  degree  since.  As  the  solutions  were  not 
decolorised,  the  ba^  of  the  print  is  slightly  tinted. 

The  value  of  this  process,  for  arresting  the  decay  of 
unique  or  rare  prints,  will,  I  am  snft,  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged    the  readers  of  the  "  Fhotoobafhio  News.'* 

Jfiwm,  near  Bawtry. 


MR.  SKAIFE'S  LECTURE  ON  INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  "MORNING  lecture"  on  this  subject  has  been  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Skaife  in  the  gtdlery  attached  to  Mr. 
Hogarth's  print  establishment  in  the  Haymarket.  Owing, 
we  presume,  to  the  unusual  hour,  and  the  high  chtfge  for 
admuaion,  the  lecture  was  not  very  largely  attended.  It  is 
scarcely  a  deeorable  mode  of  procedure  to  deliver  morning 
lectures  on  a  subject  so  interesting  as  photography,  unless, 
indeed,  the  lecturer  is  anxious  to  illustrate  his  subject  by 
actual  demonstration.  Tliere  are  various  reasons  to  be 
urged  against  the  practice,  chiefly  that  prudent  photo- 
graphers can  ill  ^ord  to  lose  some  of  the  most  precious  houra 
of  «ie  day  to  attend  lectures.  Mr.  Skufe's  name  is  abeady 
asBodated  with  some  very  clever  feata  in  this  branch  of  the 
art ;  amtjng  which  are  the  pictures  which  he  has  taken  of 
an  exploding  shell.  The  object  of  the  lecture  was  to  demon- 
strate the  great  utility  of  instantaneous  photography  to 
tnTeUers  deuiOuB  of  kee^dfig  i^titorial  remCTbranccs  cff  the 


places  visited,  and  that  while  it  facilitated  the  operation  of 
taking  views,  it  also  offered  great  advantages  in  t^gajd.  to 
portability — an  ol^ect  of  great  moment  to  the  travello:.  In 
the  room  there  were  many  views  whidi  Mr.  Skaife  had 
takoi  first  on  small  plates,  and  which  ho  afterwards  had 
magnified ;  so  that  a  great  number  of  small  views  mig^t 
esfuly  be  taken  and  put  into  a  small  compass,  which  could 
be  mamiified  at  leisure.  The  lecture  was  interspersed  with 
Mr.  Skaife's  pasonal  experiences  in  obtaining  views  of 
steamers  sailing,  tiie  election  scenes  at  Greenwich,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  caught  the  cannon  ball  in  its  flight. 
He  exhibited  the  pistol  camera,  by  which  he  had  obtained 
the  results  which  he  exhibited.  During  the  delivery  of  his 
lecture  Mr.  Skaife  illustrated  the  mode  of  taking  these  in- 
stantaneous views,  and  urged  the  importance  ot  such  an 
aid  to  military  men,  in  obtiUning  views  of  fcntifications,  &c. 


Cyahide  of  Silver  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  by  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
an  alkaline  cyanide.  It  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  is  v^  readily  decomposed  by  heat.  Cyaidde  of 
silver  dissolves  readily  in  solution  of  (^famde  dt  potasmnm, 
forming  argento-cyanide  of  potassium ;  the  same  salt  is  also 
formed  whenever  iodide  or  chloride  of  silver  are  dissolved  in 
cyanide  of  potaesium.  It  is  of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  always  formed  in  the  cyanide  fixing  solution  used  in  pho- 
tography (whence  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evapo- 
ration), and  is  largely  used  in  electro-plating — a  current  of 
electricity  being  passed  through  the  eolation,  any  mettdlic 
article  fastened  to  the  negative  pole  is  soon  coated  with 
metallic  silver. 

Cyanide  of  Iodink. — A  compound  of  equal  equivalents 
of  cyanogen  and  iodine,  which  seems  to  possess  the  property 
of  giving  great  ra[adity  to  photc^raphic  preparations.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  in  a  mortar  two  parts  of  dry  cyanide  of 
mercury  with  one  part  of  iodine,  and  gently  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  retort;  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  sublimes  in 
beautafUl  white  silky  needles.  Great  care  most  be  observed 
in  manipulating  with  Hiis  body,  as  it  is  very  poisonous. 
When  a  solution  of  iodine  is  dec(U(»ised  bj  means  of  cyanide 
of  potssidum,  a  liquid  is  obtained  containing  boUi  cyanide 
of  iodine  and  uxude  of  potassium ;  this  solution  has  been 
used  by  M.  H.  de  Molud,  both  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
positives,  and  of  taking  rapid  negative^  on  paper. 

Ctakotyte. — A  pLot^rapmc  process  in  which  ferro- 
cyaaide  of  potassium  and  similar  compounds  are  employed 
as  sensitive  agents.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
who  has  described  many  modifications  of  we  process.  None 
of  these,  however,  are  lued  at  present,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  satiidactory  results. 

Daguerrbotyfe.— The  name  given  to  the  original 
photographic  process  of  M.  Daguerre  on  diver  tablets. 

Dahmar. — A  gum  which,  like  copal,  is  much  used  in 
making  varnishes  for  collodion  plates.  It  is  transparent, 
either  colourless  or  slightly  tinted  yellow,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous.  It  fuses  readily,  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol, 
almost  entirely  so  in  ether,  and  per&ctly  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  A  sohition  of  2- parts  ti  this  redn  in  2|  parts 
of  turpentine,  makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  inintB,  nmch 
is  more  tianqiaTeDt  and  duraUe  than  the  6raiiua7  masfio 
varnish,  and  less  coloured. 

Decant. — To  poor  off  gently,  as  a  liquid  from  a  ^^eciin- 
tate ;  or  to  pour  from  one  vessd  into  another. 

Decantation,  Washing  BY.- — This  term  is  apphed  to  a 
very  usefol  method  of  washing  precipitates.  The  super- 
natant Uquid  is  poured  off,  and  ^en  the  precipitate  is  stirred 
up  with  water,  and  allowed  to  settle  a  second  time,  whcai  the 
water  is  poured  off.  This  operation  is  repeated  for  two  or 
three  times,  until  the  precipitate  is  considered  to  be  suffi- 
dently  washed  from  the  salts  with  which  it  was  associated. 

DEGOMPOsrnoN.— The  art  of  separating  constituait 
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urtB  of  a  compound  body  or  aubatance,  Decompositioti 
dUFen  from  mechanical  divisiQnt  as  latter  effects  so 
dumge  in  the  properties  of  the  body  divided;  whereas  the 
parte  deoompoeed  have  properties  very  different  from  those 
of  the  subetance  itself. 

DbliiIUXSCe. — ^To  melt  gradttally,  and  become  liquid  hj 
sttractiiig  and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Density. — CIosenesB  of  constituent  parts,  compactness. 
Density  is  opposed  to  rarity  ;  and  in  chemistiy  the  density 
of  a  body  indicates  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  bulk  of 
it.  If  a  body  of  equal  bulk  with  another  contains  double 
the  quantity  of  matter,  it  is  of  double  the  denmty. 

Dkyblopmemt. — Th9>.term  applied  to  the  act  of  bringing 
oat  the  latent  image  in  any  of  the  photographic  proceases. 
The  devek^«ng  agents  most  frequently  emj^yed  an  gallic 
acid  in  the  paper  nocesses ;  pyrogaUic  aiod  and  salts  of 
protoxide  of  iron  m  the  glass  procesBes;  and  mercury  in 
tho  di^enreotype  process. 

(To  be  eontiwted.)  ■ 


-- ♦ — 

Ir  Fop^  extremriy  narrow  dictum  "One  icienoe  only  can  one 
geniufi  At,"  were,  true,  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it 
in  certainly  not  so  now.  Eminence  in  any  science  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  attained  without  a  lar^  familiarity  with  all  other 
sciences  in  uiy  degree  cognate  to  it.  Thia  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  photography.  In  order  to  excel,  the  photographer  must 
possess,  not  only  a  good  knowledge  of  chemical,  optical,  and 
oUur  allied  sciences,  and  of  the  prmciples  of  art,  but  he  most 
often  possess  some  mechanical  skill.  To  the  ezperimaatalist 
in  any  branch  of  science,  a'  knowledge  of  the  constructive  arts 
in  often  useful;  but-  in  the  pursuit  of  a  science  so  young  as 
phot(^;r^)hy — and  prexenting  a  fleld  of  experiment  bo  com- 
paraUvely  untrodden — it  becomes  absolutely  neoeesary.  New 
appliances,  fresh  contrivances,  modifications,  and  adaptations  of 
existing  articles  are  constantly  required,  and  must  bt^  at  least 
inthe  first  instuwe,  contrived  by  the  experinwntallrt  himsdf. 

To  aid  the  tyro,  we  intend  to  give,  under  the  head  of  "The 
Amateur  Mechanic,"  a  series  of  papers  on  constructive  art,  so 
fiu*  08  it  may  be  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools.  We 
shall  explain  the  use  of  such  tools  as  are  most  frequently  re- 
quired, and  are  easily  procured,  and 'point  out  the  various 
materials^their'  characterisUos,  capabilities,  and  modes  of  mani- 
pulation—which will  be  most  generally  used.  We  may  safely 
assume  at  the  outset  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  possess 
some  ingenuity,  as  we  imagine  that  few  persons  "  take  up  "  and 
practise  photc^Taphy  with  ray  decree  of  ardour  without  some 
manipulatory  skill.  This  skill  wiU,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
better  for  being  rightly  directed.  Them  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  doing  the  most  simple  thing,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
make  plain  and  easy  the  right  method.  Even  where  the 
manipulation  is  so  novel  that  the  right  mode  is  not  determined, 
there  is  still  a  better  and  a  worst  method,  and  we  trust  our 
suggestions  will  point  out  the  best. 

As  to  the  mannlkature  of  i^wratus,  where  good  articles  of 
Ttaog^aeA  and  annwed  form  and  material  are  readily  procur- 
able, we  diould  by  no  means  recommend  home  manubcture. 
Time,  money,  and  patience  will  generally  be  saved  by  purohasinK 
of  the  profeeuonal  manu^turer.  The  cases  where  mechanics 
knowledge  and  skill  are  desirable  are  in  the  first  place  those  to 
whitdi  we  have  already  referred— the  oomtruction  of  new  forms 
of  apparatus  for  experimental  purpose — the  management  of 
repairs  in  the  operating  rotmi,  wnich  require  attention  on  the 
mstant-Huid  to  the  travelling  phoU^pher,  whose  journey 
might  otherwise  be  rendered  entirely  useless,  the  improvising 
some  piece  of  apparatus  quite  unprocurable  on  the  spot,  out 
of  some  material  readily  procurable  anywhere. 

Our  plan  will  embrace  instructions  for  the  simplest  modes  of 
workinK  in  metals,  wood,  glass,  gutta  percha,  paper,  leather,  &o., 
Ac.  Whilst  we  riiall  from  time  to  time  suggest  the  uwlicstion 
of  the  various  materials  to  phoU^phic  purpose^*  and  illustrate 
those  suggestions  with  suitable  engravings,  we  shall  not  feel  it 


'  We  may  here  remark  that  we  ihaU  be  gbid  to  receive  and  give  effect  to 
the  Mivfwtlara  of  oar  Moxla  of  oooatractlv*  genius,  aTranfring  mch  mic 
geMbmii  In  Uiia  rtquirtnient  nader  thdr  hnd*. 


necessary  at  all  times  to  point  out  the  direct  bearing  of  mani- 
pulatory details  on  the  production  of  known  and  existing 
apparatus ;  our  object  being  to  make  tiie  ins^ctions  as  com- 
plete as  possiUe,  having  equal  reference  to  the  otmstmotifOii  of 
articHfls  mt  may  be  required  as  to  those  already  in  use. 

aVTTA.  FEBCOi.. 

We  shall  commence  our  instructions  bv  some  ronarka  on  the 
properties,  usee,  capabilities,  and  manipmatim  gutta  percha. 
Perhaps  no  substance  is  capable  of  such  varied  ^tf^cation  to 
the  mechanics  of  photography,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  eaiQy 
and  effidentJy  worked,  as  gntt*  pendia.  UnSariamMs  for  its 
fiur  ftme  the  tjSforb  has  gone  forth  that  it  has  not  fajfiUed  ill 
that  was  expected  from  it,  and  in  the  form  of  batiis  it  has  to  a 
large  extent  become  the  bite  noire  of  photogn^hers;  stains, 
streaks,  fogging,  and  a  variety  of  other  evus  which  photograph; 
is  heir  to,  have  been  attributed  to  that  "  horrid  gntta  perch*" 
bath.  That  these  charges  are  true  is  by  no  means  so  oert«in; 
in  many  cases  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  evils  have  arisen  in 
just  s<ioh  proportion  as  the  baths  were  not  made  of  gutta  percha, 
but  of  someraiiu  :  else  under  that  name.  The  pnmiling  com- 
mercial vioe  at  the  age — tlie  striving  after  mis^aiUed  cheapness, 
the  production  of  articles  low  in  pnoe  and  worse  in  quality- 
has  been  illustrated  nowhere  more  fordbly  than  in  ocmneotioo 
with  photography ;  and  amongst  other  articles  gutUi  perchm  has 
been  largely  adulterated,  and  has  consequently  acquired  a  bad 
name.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  made  of  pure  gutta  percha,  ought  to  injure  the 
contents  at  uL  We  nave  one  now  in  use  m  which  we  han 
kept  nitrate  of  silver  solntiott  Aw  fbor  yean  witliout  the  slig^itert 
injury  of  any  kind.  Kextweek  we  shiaU  treat  of  the  prt^erties 
of  gutta  percha,  its  impurities,  Ac  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
Arom  any  of  our  readers  the  results  of  Uieir  experience  in  this 
matter,  as  it  is  ooly  tm  the  ezaminatimi  and  oonaidention  of 
many  bets  that  trustworthy  oondurions  oan  be  obtained. 
(2b  bejoMttimud.) 


rORKIOH  SCIENCE. 
(/Vo»  our  j^mcm/  Corretpondenl.') 

/Vtf ,  14fA  Jume,  18S9. 
To  the  masy  uselhl  and  intere^ing  appHeaiiom  of  jdioto- 
graj^y  alr^y  .practised,  I  maj  now  add  another  lately 
reaUsed  by  the  well-known  Paririan  j^t<^raphers,  MM. 
BuBSon  Frires.  They  have  applied  photography  to  the  re- 
production of  geographical  maps  under  the  following  cnrioos 
circumstances: — ■ 

The  Austrian  Council  of  War  had  published  formerhr  a 
magnificent  map  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  States.  This 
map  was  freely  exposed  for  sale  before  the  present  war  \axlke 
out,  but  its  drculation  has  since  been  prohibited.  H.  Andre 
GoiyoD,  however,  a  French  editor  m  maps,  happening  to 
possess  a  ooj^  d  ^  (me  in  question,  coimded  it  to  MM. 
BisKHi  livens  to  have  it  phott^praphed,  if  noenUe. 

Hie  nndoiaking  was  a  difficult  one.  In  the  first  plBDe, 
the  large  dimoiaions  of  the  map  oUiged  theu  to  dinde  it 
into  several  smaller  pwtionB  in  ordertoo(^itpaftet|y; 
and  it  was  indispsDaaue  that  each  piece  shonld  be  photo- 
gnphed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  ocHrreqiondf  and 
might  be  joined,  to  oil  the  others.  The  result  is  that  MM. 
BisBon  have  perfectly  succeeded  in  thdr  endeavour,  and 
have  produced,  in  a  few  days,  by  photography,  a  map  which 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  and  which  it  would  have 
required  years  of  labour  to  have  engraved. 

Vicomte  du  Moncel  has  lately  published  a  paper  on  a  new 
system  of  lighting  up  stereoscopic  pictures.  Acocnding  to 
the  author,  although  the  stereoscope  procures  us  an  illusion 
which  is  almost  complete,  especially  with  stereoscopic  prooft 
on  glass,  we  cannot,  however,  do  otherwise  than  ronark  a 
certain  monotoiy  in  the  li^ts  and  sbadesr  which  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  nature.  The  skies,  for  instance,  aregene- 
rally  as  white  as  the  fronts  of  houses  or  monmneute  iwnn- 
nated  by  the  sun ;  and  in  many  «Mi  tiw  dtstanoa  or  baek- 
grounds  do  not  slope  gnidaally  on  to^e  fbregroniMl.  Is  a 
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vord,  BtereoBOOiHO  news  show  a  inuit  of  and  tSry  per- 
spectiTe. 

To  teraedj  these  defects,  U.  da  Micoicel  has  imagined  a 
Tery  nmple  oontrirance  which  may  be  appfied  to  any  stereo- 
scope. When  M.  Daboecq,  in  perfecting  the  refracting 
Btereosoope,  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  to  it  stereosoopic 
proofe  on  glass,  seen  by  transparency,  he  endeavoured 
naturally  enongh  to  prerent  the  confusion  which  might  arise 
from  the  presence  of  exterior  objects  placed  behind  these 
proofs,  lliis  was  accomplished  by  making, oaa  of  ground- 
glan.  Bat  the  bad  effect  subsists,  severtlieleBB,  to  a  great 
extent.  M.  da  Moncd  jnopoBeB  to  do  away  with  the  gronnd- 
slasB  altQgether,  and  to  let  the  yroo&  be  viewed  by  placing 
tha  Bbereouoape  before  a  nflecUng  systtm  compoaecLcMF  a 
cardboard  BcreBn,  painted  aky-blne,  indited  at  an  angle  of 
45",  and  in  fitmt  of  which  is  diaposed  a  plate  of  swered 
metal,  abont  8  centimMres  wide.  This  plate  is  yaaei  to  the 
bads  of  the  cardboard  by  a  linm  hinge,  and  must  be  placed 
horizontally,  so  as  to  reoeire  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a 
lamp. 

By  placing  the  stereosco^  so  that  the  Hght  reflected  from 
the  metal  travenwa  the  lununous  porUons  of  the  landscape, 
and  that  the  distances,  skies,  dark  portions,  &c.,  correspond 
with  the  diffused  light  reflected  from  the  cardboard,  the 
subject  represented  is  illuminated  in  an  enchanting  manner. 

My  distinguished  friend,  M.  Babinet,  member  of  the 
Institute,  has  just  pobUshed  Uie  foltowing  curious  facts  in 
a  paper  entitled,  "  On  the  Bine  Shadows  of  the  37tii  May, 
1859 :  "— 

It  is  not  uncommon  that,  in  full  sunshine,  bat  more 
especially  in  the  evening,  shadows  of  terrestrial  olgecto 
appear  strongly  tinted  with  Mne.  GeoenllT,  tins  ouonr 
has  been,  and  is  still,  attribated  to  the  bhu  reaeeti(m  of  Hie 
atmorohm.  Boflbo  oncenid,  "  tins  blue  cokmr  of  shadows 
is  notldng  more  ^aa  the  cokmr  of  the  air  itseUL**  This 
eqilanation  is,  however,  cconpletely  erroneous. 

On  the  27th  of  May  last,  for  instance,  the  Fariaian  sky 
was  visited  l^^  a  white  mist  that  showed  not  a  trace  of  Uue 
colour,  and  wU^  allowed  the  solar  rays  to  peas  through  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  an  observer  oouJd  look  at  the  sun 
without  paining  his  eyes.  The  blue  colour  of  the  shadows 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  was  evidently  a  fienomonon  of 
contrast.  The  sun  sent  through  the  nust  an  excess  of  red 
rays.  Every  one  knows  that  the  red  and  orange  rays  of 
the  ^Kctmm  are  those  which  penetrate  most  easily  thnagh 
media  that  are  not  perfectly  transparent. 

This  is  proved  hy  a  pretty  little  experiment  made  by  the 
celebrated^Fresnel  (but  never  published)  before  the  Societe 
I^ilomathiaue  of  Paris:— Pure  ms^esia,  of  the  most 
perEect  white  colour,  was  catefally  mued  with  watv,  so  as 
to  ohtain  a  demi-transpSTent  memam.  Wben  the  light  of 
s  candle  or  gas  lamp  is  viewed  tiuon^  the  mixture,  this 
light  appears  red.  A  f«w  (bim  of  sulk,  of  a  aolation  oS 
dextrine,  or  of  any  other  sinuhr  sabstanoe,  parodnces  the 
same  effect  as  Ftemd's  magnena. 

On  account  of  tiie  misty  white  sky  of  the  27th  May 
laat,  the  ground  and  houses  of  Paris  were  ilhuninated  a 
fight,  containing  an  excess  of  red  and  orange  rays,  and 
having,  for  ccnnplementary  colour,  the  blue  of  the  speetnun. 
It  was  natural  enongh,  then,  that  blue  should  have  been 
predominant  in  the  utadowa  of  the  27th  May. 

If  any  of  your  readers  will  look  at  the  image  of  the  moon 
reflected  on  the  smrfiEice  of  the  little  pools  of  water  in  the 
streets  of  London,  they  will  find  this  image  will  be  of  a  blue 
tintt  which  will  b«»roe  more  intense  as  the  eye  remsins  fixed 
on  it.  The  reason  is,  that  these  little  pools  of  sta^piant 
water  are  illuminated  by  the  gaslights,  which  radiate  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wange  and  red  licht.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  of  oontnst.  If  a  pieoe  of  white  paper  be 
placed  near  a  eadight  during  the  iUl  moon,  and  a  adid, 
onaqoe  ol^  be  placed  upon  the  paper  so  as  to  have  its 
t&aaw  prelected  1^  the  white  light  of  the  moon  towards 
the  auHght,  this  shadow  will  be  of  an  intense  orange-red, 
wfaiottiiat  prodtMed  1^  the  gasHf^  will  be  Uoe.  Another 


experiment,  imagped  by  M.  Balnnet,  and  which  I  have 
oftai  repeated  with  saocess,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
^kx)kas-on,  tends  still  more  to  prove  the  coneotness  oi  his 

theory : — 

A  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  on  a  table  near  a  window, 
and  by  means  of  a  lighted  taper  the  chadow  o£  a  cork  is 
projected  towards  the  window.  At  the  same  time  a  second 
shadow  of  this  opaque  bod^  is  produced  hj  the  daylight 
streaming  in  through  the  window,  and  is  projected  tow^ds 
the  taper.  The  first  of  t^use  shadowsis  of  the  most  beautiful 
sky-blue ;  the  second  shows  the  ocm^lemeutary  cdoar,  vis., 
reddish-orange. 

This  experim^t  is  rendered  sUIl  more  striking  if,  by 
means  of  ecdoored  glasses,  the  two  hAta  which  produce  the 
shadows  are  varied  at  the  will  of  the  experimmter.  M. 
Rumford,  whose  brilliMit  experimente  have  men  reoorded  in 
the  Abh6  M<agno's  R^rtoire  d'Optique  Moderne.,  need  to 
make  two  holes  in  the  snutter  of  his  room,  and  by  means 
coloured  glasses  applied  to  these  holes,  he  obtained  shadows 
of  opaque  objects.  These  shadows  frere  tinted  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  colours  "  of  descriptions  the  least  expected 
and  the  most  beautifril." 

In  order  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  coloured 
shadows  may  manifest  itself,  two  descriptions  of  light  are 
necessary :  tiie  one  which  illuminates  the  ground  on  which 
the  shadow  is  projected — the  other,  which  causes  the  shadow. 
In  these  conditions  only  can  the  phenomenon  of  contrast 
take  place.  The  two  lights,  suppoemg  them  to  be  composed, 
have  generally  a  certain  amount  of  ccuour  which  is  possessed 
by  both  of  th^,  and  a  certiun  amount  which  is  proper  to 
each.  Kow,  the  law  which  presides  over  the  phenomenon  of 
cbkmied  shadows  a^iean  torn  tha^the  oolcMir  o£  any  given 
shadow,  produoed  m  the  above  drcumstances,  results  from 
Ihe  eiliminatioa  of  the  tints  oammon  to  both  lights,  and  the 
jweaervatian  only  of  the  differential  tints.  Thns,  on  tile  27th 
of  May,  the  light  of  the  sky  which  illuminated  the  sul  of 
Paris  wss  greyish-white ;  the  sunlight  which  prodoced  the 
shadows  was  reddish-orange.  From  frreyish-wnite  subtaract 
reddish-orange,  and  what  remsins  is  woe,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  green  and  violet.  The  shadows,  as  I  have  said,  were 
blue. 

M.  Secchi,  director  of  the  Boman  Observatory,  a  well- 
known  and  distinguished  astionomer>t  and  an  excellent  pho- 
tographer, has  lately  invented  a  new  meteorological  inafcru- 
ment,  which  will  probably  create  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  manner  of  taking  meteorological  obsOTations. 

It  is  called  a  meteoroffraph,  to  which  denomination  may  be 
appended  the  word  universal!  By  its  means  everytiii&g  is 
imtod  down  without  ai^inter&raioa  on' the  part  <n  the  ob- 
server. It  is  eomposed  ol  a  pecdiar  kind  oT  barometer  in- 
vented by  M.  Secchi,  which  notes  down  the  ever-changing 
atinoi^eric  pressure ;  an  ananogra{ih,  which  gives  at  any 
nunnent  the  mrectim  and  intensity  of  the  wino  J  a  thermo- 
graph, which  notes  down  at  each  moment  the  temperature 
of  the  air;  an  ombrograph,  which  takes  note  of  eveiy 
shower  of  rain. 

Mechanics,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism  have  been 
all  called  into  tiie  field  in  order  to  cjonstruct  this  marveUous 
instrument,  which  is  at  present  at  work  in  the  Observatory 
of  the  Roman  Collie.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
it  thoroughly  without  figures ;  but  any  (n  your  readers  who 
would  like  to  follow  the  examine  of  M.  Secchi,  will  obtain, 
on  demand,  from  this  distiuguished  gentleman,  a  complete 
description  of  his  new  meteorologicsl  instruments,  hj  ad- 
drening  their  letter  thus : — k  Honneor,  Monsiear  le  Rev. 
F&re  Secchi,  directenr  de  VObservattsre  da  Collfege  Remain, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  a  Rome  (tM  MarsnUee). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photooraphic  News." 
SiK,— I  avail  myself  of  the  services  o£  a  '^medium"  to 
address  this  letter  to  you  ontiiesalMactttf  agrieToasontn^ 
to  which  I  have  been  subjected  in  the  persm  of  my  friend 
and  pupl,  Eosetnus.  That  iigored  ^rit  is  too  pcofoundly 
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affected  br  the  reiterated  attacks  tliat  tiave  been  made  upon 
him  to  adorefls  you  himeelf,  but  his  complaints  shall  not  be 
lost  in  the  airy  inhabitation  in  which  ve  dwell  for  want  <^ 
a  friend  to  plead  his  cause,  and  liirough  ron  to  invent  a 
repetition  of  such  di^raceful  attacks  on  the  peace  <k  one  so 
gentle.  The  object  of  the  ^rriter,  who  commenced  the  inOic- 
tion  of  the  grievance  many  months  ago,  appears  to  be  the 
oommtmication  of  an  art  unknown  in  oar  tmie,  which  you 
mortab  term  photography.  His  motire  may  be  a  good  one, 
bat,  as  dear  Etueblas  declares,  nobody  asked  him  fbr  the 
infivmation— which,  by  the  way,  one  who  has  recently 
arrived  among  us,  and  who  seems  to  know  something  of  the 
Eubject,  says  is  all  "  bosh,"  a  word  not  used  in  any  of  the 
languages  with  which  I  was  acquainted  when  on  earth, 
but  wmch  I  conceive  to  mean  wortidees,  or  devoid  of  value. 
"Was  it  not  bad  enough,"  my  pupil  exclaimed,  "to  be 
pestered  with  details  for  wiiich  I  cared  not  one  jot, 
and  which  to  me  irera  utterly  unintelligible ;  but  why, 
oh,  why  did  he  insult  me  by  first  supposing  that  I  was 
insane  enough  to  follow  his  inatroctions,  and  then  on  the 
strength  of  uiat  supposition,  tell  me — ^me,  Eiisebius — ^that  he 
would  reward  me  fnr  my  weakness  with  a  'penny  meersham 
and  four  ounces  of '  cnaster  '  f  The  latter,  Isuppose,  one  of 
the  filthy  compounds  he  has  been  worrying  me  about  so 
long."  verily  I  think  my  young  friend  has  cause  ft)r  com- 
phiint,  and  I,  lus  master,  also.  Fnjjxj  and  persuade  your 
mother  to  cease  persecuting  him.  He  jrokj  oigeet  ^t  my 
Enaetnu  is  not  he  to  whom  his  letters  are  addressed,  buti 
know  that  tiiore  is  no  Eusebius  cm  earth,  and  that  not  one 
has  existed  tiiere  since  he  who  is  now  weeping  beshle  me 
quitted  it.— I  am,  Sir,        The  Ghost  or  Ebasuus, 


The  Fbbncr  Photogeaphic  Socibtt. 

BKPORT  OF  THS,  CaiUnSStU>r  OM  TUB  ritUSB  ruUHDED  BY  THK 
1>UKE  DK  LUYMES.* 

In  1856,  Measrs.  Davanne  and  Girard  diaouased  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Hordwioh,  confirming  and  corroboratiag  their 
preceding  experiments.  Aa  to  their  examination  imdertaJien  ftir 
the  object  of^ competing  for  the  Be  Luynes  prize,  it  embraced 
too  many  sulgcota  for  them  to  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  it  in 
a  year.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  already  inuludeo  results  more 
than  sufficient  to  jj^ve  an  idea  of  what  the  whole  will  be.  It 
may  be  useful  if  we  here  ^ve  the  principal  new  fiwts  that  they 
have  discovered. 

"  The  great  influence  of  the  amount  ud  nature  of  the  size 
in  the  papw  on  the  vigour  and  colour  of  the  proob;  an  in- 
fluenee  oocaaioned  1^  a  ODmbinatitm  taking  place  botWiaen  the 
nlver  and  the  siie. 

"  The  value  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  formation  and 
the  quality  of  the  proof,  which  is  of  more  importauoe,  ao  to 
speak,  thui  that  of  the  chloride  of  silver  itself,  masmuoh  as  n 
proof  on  chloride  of  silver  alone  remains  pale  and  wan  ;  while 
that  with  nitrate  alone  and  size  gives  great  vigour  and  contrast. 

"  The  real  origin  of  the  spots  which  disfigure  so  many  finished 
proofs.   Indication  of  the  means  of  preventing  these  spots. 

"Examination  and  determination  of  the  best  proportions  of 
soluble  chloride  and  nitrate  of  ulver. 

"  Demonstration  of  the  results  produced  ather  by  u  excess, 
or  by  a  deMenoy  of  soluble  chloride,  and,  redprooilly,  by  the 
deficiency  or  excess  <rf  the  salt  of  silver.  « 

"  Statement  of  the  phenomena  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
senritised  papers,  and  especially  of  the  important  part  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  plays  in  this  matter. 

Experimental  demonstration  of  the  action  of  impure  re- 
agents. 

"The  difibrenoes  of  tone  which  are  accidentally  obtoined, 
have  been  proved  by  them  to  arise  solely  from  the  different 
reaction  of  the  chloride  employed ;  that,  oonsequmtly,  aU  t^e 
chlorides  of  alludiae  metob  will  give  the  same  tone  if  they  are 
alMolutely  neutral,  while  the  same  chloride,  being  at  one  time 
add,  at  another  time  alkaline,  will  give  different  tones. 
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"  A  similar  rectification  of  an  error  as  regards  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  place  of  all  the  uncertainties  and  discuBoons  ou  the 
different  virtues  of  crystallised  and  fused  nitrates  of  silver,  they 
have  establiahed  beyond  dispute,  that  the  diverntr  of  the  actiMi 
of  this  salt  is  dne^  not  to  ^e  physical  conditum  of  their  par- 
ticles, hut  to  their  acid  or  neutral  state. 

"  The  exact  extent  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  silver  bstb,by 
papers  of  given  dimensions,  and  of  the  influence  of  albumioous 
preparations  on  this  impoverishment,  whence  the  necessity  at 
frequentiy  strengthening  the  acid  bath  is  rendered  evident. 

"  Demonstration  of  the  causes  which  ought  to  induce  us  to 
exclude  animal  ohanoal  (torn  the  silver  hath.  The  extent  to 
which  it  weakens  the  bath. 

"  Theory  of  the  formation  at  the  positive  proof  by  insala- 
tion. 

"That  the  re-action  which  at  the  first  glance  appears  very 
simple,  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  very  complex,  when  we  sees 
to  analyse  it. 

"  The  eiperioient  provM  in  fact : — 

"  1.  That  the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  by  the  light  to  a 
metallic  state^  and  that,  if  it  forms  a  sub-chloride,  it  is  only 
duringtbe  tianntion  state. 

"2.  That  the  chloriuewhioh  is  liberated  goes  to  form  snoccasiTe 
films  of  chloride  of  alver,  by  decomposing  the  eicses  of  mtrate, 
and,  in  that  way,  assists  in  giving  great  intensity  to  the  proof. 

"3.  That  under  the  influence  of  the  light,  the  ftee  nitrate  at 
silver  combines  with  the  size,  and  determines  a  more  or  less  in- 
tense colouring ;  tiiat  the  formation  is  thus  due  to  three  re- 
actions, each  of  wl^dti  influences  the  ultimate  result  in  a  different 
manner,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these 
results  are  so  exceedingly  variable,  aectndin^  as  one  or  other  of 
these  re-actions  predominates;  it  may  be  said  tiiat  the  cbloiide 
of  silver  gives  the  detign,  the  nitrate  of  nlver  tiie  intetuitif  of  the 
t6nes^  and  the  combination  of  the  nitrate  and  size  cotour." 

Now,  if  wo  place  ourselves  in  the  strictly  literal  point  of  view 
of  the  programme  {etude  complete),  the  work  of  Messrs.  Davanne 
and  Girarf  would  not  answer  the  stated  conditions  unless  it 
were  finished,  imismuch  as  it  ought  to  embrace,  as  in  fact  it 
will  embrace  and  follow  step  by  step,  every  phase  of  the  opera- 
tions incident  to  the  attainment  of  a  photographic  positiTe. 

But  in  considering,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  the  libwal  spirife 
in  which  the  programme  was  conccdved,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  great  and  principal  sections  already  published  by  the 
authors,  from  1855  to  the  present  day,  evidently  aatisfy  the 
above-mentioned  conditions;  and  iiesidM,  we  could  use  the  same 
liberty  in  their  cose  as  was  ^owed  to  us  in  that  of  M.  Foitevin. 

Is  it  necessary  for  us,  after  this  statement,  to  insist  further  on 
the  daims  of  l^essra.  Davanne  and  Girard  ?  A;isuredly  not. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  as  r^^rds  the  gcnend  body  of  photo- 
graphers  in  France,  as  well  as  abroad,  any  t^ogy  is  neoosaaty. 
We  have  the  firm  conviotion  that  every  photographer  will 
approve  of  the  justice  we  have  rendered  to  our  two  cd- 
leagues. 

To  better  assure  this  concert,  however,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  recall  the  scrupulous  care  and  precaution  with  which  they 
conducted  these  experiments.  Not  a  step  was  made  in  advance 
until  the  preceding  one  vras  found  to  be  curly  established.  No 
mere  theoretical  statements  were  made  by  tbnn,  but  every  state- 
ment was  carefhUy  verified  by  praeticu  tests.  Ko  labour  or 
obstacle  was  sufficient  to  make  them  draw  beok;  the  moat 
minute,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  trivial,  e^qierimMite  wm 
made  by  them,  so  that  not  a  unk  should  be  wanting  in  the  tduin 
of  evidence  by  which  they  proved  to  you  the  truth  of  what  they 
advanced.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  labours  of  Meesrsw 
Davanne  and  Girard  are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  and  that  it  will  be  long  before  a  more  substan- 
tially uselhl  work  will  be  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  photo- 
graphers, or  one  more  deserving  of  th^r  gratitude. 

It  remains  for  a";  to  inform  you  of  the  partition  of  the  rewards 
and  the  classification  we  have  adopted,  Tou  will  have  succes- 
sively gathered  the  names  of  Messrs.  Garnier  and  Salmon, 
Founcy,  FoiteviD,  and  Davanne  and  Oirard,  as  bavii^  obtatned 
our  suffi-ages. 

Tou  will  also  recall  to  your  recollection  that  the  character  of 
the  rewards  has  changed :  the  new  and  more  liberal  arrai^ 
ments  of  thb  Duke  de  Loynes  having  led  to  tbe  a^mot- 
ment  tot  tiirei  yean  of  the  award  ^  the  8,000  ftaaics  ^ae^  ta 
be  Migned  uMUr  tba  itriet  oonditions  the  pngnuBMbth* 
only  question  remuning  1o  be  ^ 
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diTirion  between  those  entitled,  of  the  sum  of  2,000  flnnoB  phoad 
at  our  dispoB&l,  in  a  sha^  implying  both  hoDoar  and  pndt. 
This  fortunate  modification  of  ciroumBtances  enabled  ua  to 
foilow  the  dictates  inspired  by  a  conscientiona  examioition,  and 
even  to  travel  beyond  the  official  liit  of  candidates. 

Knally,  it  appeared  to  us  proper  to  establish  tiro  classes— one 
for  the  new  processes,  and  the  other  for  studies  applied  to  old 
prccessea — thus  preserving  the  two  oatef^ories  provided  for  ia  the 
programme.  In  the  first  class  were  iooluded  Mesus.  Poitevin, 
Salmon  and  Gamier,  and  Founi^.  The  first  place  therein  was 
assigned  to  M.  Fmtevin.  To  him  alone  incontestably  belonged 
the  priority  of  inTeotion  of  the  process  brought  forward. 
We  could  not,  therefore,  sufibr  this  opportunity  of  especially 
honouring  the  labours  of  so  able  and  modest  a  taoant  to 
escape  us — one  whose  zeal  for  science,  and  what  more  closely 
concerns  us,  for  photography,  is  inde&tigable. 

The  processes  applied  by  Messrs.  Gamier  and  Salmon,  and 
Pounqy,  are  identical  in  priocipl^  and  very  nearly  identical  in 
the  mtninnlatory  details,  with  the  Pdlerin  method.  The  only 
modification  of  any  importance  is  that  introduced  by  Messre. 
Oumier  and  Salmon,  wfaiuh  consists  in  spreading  the  carbon 
in  powder  after  insolation.  Horeorer,  the  latter  gracefully 
acknowledges  having  borrowed  the  remunder  from  H.  Poiterin. 
We  don't  know  how  Ihii  matter  nu^  be  «  Ihr  as  regirda 
M.  Pounoy. 

In  the  second  class,  Messrs.  Bavanne  and  Girard  figure  alone. 

To  explain  tJie  motive  for  placing  them  on  the  same  level  as 
M.  Pmtevin,  we  need  only  refer  to  Ab  summHy  we  have  given 
of  their  labours. 

Our  votes,  which  we  are  happy  to  say,  remained  unanimous 
throughout,  are  resinned  in  the  following  gifto : — 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  600  (hmcs  (£24),  to  M.  Foitevin. 

A  silver  medal  of  the  valne  of  400  fhmos  (£16),  to  Messrs. 
Gamier  and  Salmon. 

A  silver  medal  of  tbo  value  of  400  francs  (£16),  to  M.  Pounoy. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  600  francs  (£24),  to  Messrs. 
Davanne  and  Ginurd. 

It  is  vrith  the  conviction  that  we  have  decided  equitably  be- 
tween each,  with  the  most  ardent  donre  to  receive  the  goneral 
approbation,  ttutt  we  conclude  this  report. 

May  the  next  competition  inaugurate  the  advent  of  printing 
by  mechanical  impression  and  carbon,  and  success  crown  at  the 
.same  time  the  efiorte  of  the  seekers  and  the  generous  views  of 
the  i>iike  de  Liiynea !  Finally,  may  all  photographers  by  au 
increase  of  intelligent  investigations,  and  by  a  loyal  emulation 
to  do  well,  pieeerve  to  the  future  the  present  method  with 
its  brilliaDt  and  variously  coloured  reBults,  the  loss  of  vrhioh 
would  be  a  source  of  grief  to  true  art,  and  whlcb  the  memories  of 
our  yonthfhl  years  will  always  endear  to  our  sympathies. 


South  Losdon  Photoobaphic  Socibtt. 
This  Society  held  its  second  meeting  on  theSth  inet,  in  the 
lai^  room  of  the  Wa]w<nrth  Idterary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wai.1.  in  the  <di«r. 

It  having  been  suggested  by  the  Chairmaa  that  the  more  im- 
potent bnstnees  of  confirming  rules  and  electing  officers  should 
be  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  all  the  gentlemen  expected  to 
attend,  the  members  pwsed  some  little  time  ia  examining  the 
few  otoects  of  interest  provided  by  some  of  the  members. 

Some  atereosoc^c  pioturea  were  exhibited  a»  specimens  of 
Fothergill's  dry  process,  taken  Mr.  F.  Howard.  These  were 
very  boiutiful,  obiefly  remaricable  for  their  extreme  perfection 
of  detul  in  both  lighto  and  shadow?,  and  by  being  of  a  very 
pleasing  tone. 

A  camera  stand  and  dark  slide  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Ack- 
land,  as  a  portion  of  an  extremely  portable  and  eSeotive  appara- 
tus intended  for  a  continental  pleasure  tour. 

A  portable  tent,  invented  by  Mr.  Leak?,  was  exhibited  by 
that  gentleman,  as  one  of  the  (dwwest,  and,  by  no  means  the 
least  effective,  of  such  inventions.  It  is  thus  dMcribed : — The 
table  or  bottom  of  the  tent  is  a  shallow  tray  80  indhes  in  lei^fa, 
16  inches  in  vridtb,  and  24  inches  in  depth,  made  of  "  ludf-inch 
pine  deal,"  sbengtbened  by  wooden  blocks  at  the  comers,  con- 
taining  a  box  for  plates,  and  a  gutta-percha  tray,  with  pipe 
attached,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sink,  and  preserve  the  table 
dry  and  clean.  This  tray  has  a  light  lid,  which  also  fonns  the 
top  of  the  tent,  the  three  sides  of  which  are  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  black  and  one  of  yellow  calioo,  nailed  round  the  innde 


of  the  bay  and  ontdde  edge  of  its  lid.  An  aperture  in  the 
blade  calioo  admits  light  to  the  tent  through  the  y^ow ;  and 
iron  rods,  about  2  fbet  5  inches  in  length,  support  the  tope  when 
it  is  up,  and  fUl  into  the  tray  when  it  is  not.  Over  the  opening 
in  f^nt  is  eusrpended  a  curtain  of  the  same  description  as  the 
eides,  which,  being  hooked  into  its  place,  and  wrapped  about  the 
person  of  the  operator,  efiectually  excludes  the  creative  and 
destructive  agency  of  light  during  the  process  of  our  works  of 
darkness.  Mr.  lieake  s&ted  that  he  had  taken  some  hundreds 
of  12  X  10  in  size,  with  this  tent,  which  stood  well 

against  wind,  and  thoroughly  answered  his  purpose.  It  was 
erected  and  packed  with  great  ease  and  speed,  and  could  be 
made,  with  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  for  about  a  guinea. 
He  used  a  smaller  one  than  that  exhibited  for  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures. When  packed,  it  formed  a  case  SO  inches  in  length,  and 
18  wide ;  and,  with  the  tripod  stand  (on  which,  when  up,  it  is 
screwed),  weighed  about  14  pounds.  It  oonld  be  oonvenientiy 
carried  by  a  handle  attached  to  its  side. 

The  business  of  ^  evening  being  to  confirm  rules  and  eleot 
officers,  the  Churman  rtihd  a  set  of  laws  drawn  op  by  the  Pro-  ' 
visional  Committee,  which,  vrith  some  few  idterations,  were 
adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  as  officers : — 
Preiident :  Eav.  P.  P.  Stotham.  rice-Prttident :  Mr.  W.  Ack- 
land.  Treaaunr :  P.  Howard.  Son.  Acnrtoiy  r  A.  H.  Wall. 
Committee :  Messrs.  Cotton,  Clarke,  Henri,  Uannaford,  Leake, 
senr.,  and  Leake,  junr. 

The  meeting  wo  a^oomed  at  aboat_half-'pBst  ten. 


Piscellatuirns. 

Now-A-DATg  tlie  skill  of  the  photographist  may  be  confined 
to  a  very  few  of  the  many  steps  in  the  pro(»as  of  forming  a 
photograph.  The  chemistry  of  the  aubstonoe  he  doals  in  may 
be  a  sealed  book  to  ^'"1^  and,  indeed,  in  general  is.  He  can 
buy  all  his  ihaterials  in  the  most  admirable  stato  of  preparation, 
and  all  that  is  left  to  him  to  learn  is  how  easily  he  can  throw 
away,  by  the  smallest  carelessness,  all  the  results  of  the  expe- 
rience, the  patienoo,  and  the  skill  that  have  boon  expended  on 
the  preparations  tiiat  he  buys.  Such  a  person  litUe  knows  how 
many  fkilures  and  bow  mudi  perseverance  have  led  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  collodion  he  may  waste  like  wiUer,  or  the  saver 
bath  which  he  abusea  because  it  does  not  yield  him  pictures, 
while,  perhaps,  he  has  himself,  by  one  unperceired  act  of  care- 
lessness, upset  that  delicate  btuanoe  in  its  ingredients — the. 
adjustment  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  niceties  in  this  most 
capricious  and  yet  most  predse  of  arts.  But  if  he  has  himself 
gone  into  the  details  ef  his  preparations  in  tiie  only  true  artists 
way,  has  worked  at  the  meonnotnie  of  his  own  materials— if  he 
has  beoome  flunibar  with  the  fine  precautions  to  be  token  with 
the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  acids,  by  the  aid  of  whioh 
he  maniifactures  his  **  i>;p}xyline,"  with  the  puri^  <tf  the 
alcohol  and  ether  in  wluch  he  dissolves  it;  with  t^e  right 
adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  these,  on  which,  strange  to 
say,  he  will  find  the  sensitiveness  of  his  pictures  greauy  to 
depend ;  or,  agun,  if  he  has  studied  those  subtle  mysteries  of 
the  silver  l^th,  which  experience  and  keen  observation  alone 
can  teach — then,  and  then  only,  can  he  be  in  a  poration  to  feel 
the  true  enjoyment  of  the  photograplu.it ;  and  only  then  will 
he  be  able  to  appreciate  the  deUght  of  triumph  and  success,  the 
sort  of  excitenient  said  to  belong  to  the  winner  in  those  games 
or  pursuits  in  whioh  something  of  chance  or  luck  is  associated 
witii  and  rendered  available  by  considerable  skill.  His  occa- 
sional fiiitures  he  will  then  meekly  bear ;  and  may,  po-haps, 
console  himself,  as  «e  remember  a  Wiltshire  tenant  to  have 
done,  who,  priding  himself  on  hin  success  in  horse  fie^,  and 
having  once  made  a  bad  bargain,  looked  on  the  ground  with 
the  remark,  "  Well,  sir,  at  the  best  of  time,  th^  be  canalty 
jokers,  bosses  be !  "—Nalivtuxl  Bmem. 

MouHUiirB  IN  THB  Moov.— By  the  aid  of  telescopes  we 
discern  irregularities  in  the  snrfoce  of  the  moon,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  mountains  and  valleys,  for  this  plain  reason — that 
we  see  the  shadows  cask  by  tbe  former  in  tiie  exact  proportion 
as  to  length  which  they  ought  to  have  when  we  take  into 
account  the  inclinations  of  the  son's  rays  to  that  part  of  the 
moon's  surface  on  which  they  stend.  From  micrometrioal 
measurements  of  the  lengths  or  t^fi  ^hiid^w  ^^.^i^m^-papc^ 
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nticuous  mountain^  MesRv.  Ba«r  and  Maedler  bm  given  a 
l^st  of  heighte  for  do  lees  than  1,09S  lunar  moantaiiui,  among 
whidi  occur  all  degrees  of  elevation,  up  to  22,823  British  feet, 
or  about  1,400  feet  U^her  than  Chimboraso,  in  the  Andes.  If 
Chimboraio  were  ss  high  in  proportion  to  tiie  earth's  diameter 
as  a  moantain  in  the  moon,  known  bj  the  name  of  Newton,  is 
to  the  moon's  diameter,  ite  peak  womd  be  more  than  sixteen 
miles  high.  Arago  calls  to  mind  that,  with  a  6,000  fold  magni- 
fying power — ^wtuch,  neverthelesa,  oould  not  be  applied  to  the 
moon  with  proportionate  results— Uie  mountains  won  the  moon 
would  appear  to  us  just  as  Mont  Blanc  does  to  the  naked  eye 
when  seen  ft:om  the  Lake  of  Genera.  We  sometimes  observe 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  moon — the  eastern  and 
northern  edges  being  more  visible  at  one  time,  and  the  western 
or  southern  at  another.  By  means  of  this  Ubration,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  the  annular  mountain.  Malapert  (which  oocauon- 
ally  ocwceals  the  moon's  south  pole),the  Arctic  landscape  round 
the  crater  of  Qioja,  and  the  luge  grey  plane  neu-  Endymion, 
which  conoealafinsuporfidalexlimt,  the  •umiiafMnHa.  Three- 
sevenths  of  the  moon  are  entirely  otmoealed  from  our  obeerra- 
tion,  and  must  always  remain  so,  nnlesi  some  new  and  unex> 
peotod  distnrlni^  oau«es  oome  into  -fi^j.—SimboUlt. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHOTOGBAFHS  IN  DATLIOHT. 

Sir, — You  were  kind  enough  to  insert  in  No.  SS  of  the 
"  Photooraphic  News,"  of  the  Slst  of  April  last,  some 
eK|danations  of  mine  relative  to  the  development  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  open  ur,  by  Mr,  Young,  of  Manchester.  ^ 
Bome  olyectiona  were  taken  at  the  time  to  the  explanation 
I  gave,  I  ahall  be  glad  if  joa  will  allow  me  to  detail  more  at 
length  tiie  &ct8  and  eKperimenta  on  which  I  baaed  mj 
ofitam, 

I  cmodve  that  the  proof  appeazB,  in  consequence  of  the 
developing  atdution,  on  contact  witli  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
setting  the  particlea  of  nlver  at  liberty,  which  immediately 
attach  themselve*  to  the  parts  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and 
not  in  oonaequence  of  the  develofjin^  solution  containing  the 
lednction,  already  begun,  of  the  iodide  of  silver.  I  can  say 
positively  that  neither  gallic  nor  p^rogallic  acids,  nor  saljAaie 
of  j^rotoxide  of  iron  are  capable,  if  uied  alone,  of  developing 
an  image  on  a  film  formed  entirely  of  iodide  of  silver ;  if  an 
image  appears  it  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  iodide  with 
a  greater  or  lees  quantity  of  nitrate.  Hence  the  function  of 
the  developing  agent  is  not  to  convert  an  inviidble  sub-iodide 
into  visible  metsBic  nlver.  The  negative  is  not  designed  by 
the  reduction  <l^  a  aub-iodide,  but  by  a  metallic  deposit.  To 
aatiafyyoandf  on  this  point,  itiaonlyneoeBBaryto  ascertain 
ibe  quantity  ai  silver  contained  in  the  senative  film  before 
and  after  the  devekqnnent  of  the  pniof ;  and  yoa  will  find 
after  the  oomplete  devdopment  of  we  image,  and  even  after 
fixing,  which  wocen  removea  the  whole  of  the  iodide  in 
exoeas,  that  there  still  ronaina  a  luger  quanti^  of  rilver 
than  there  was  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film  before  the 
development ;  the  neceseaiy  inferoice  is  that  a  deposit  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  picture  is  due 
to  the  jparticleB  of  ailver  arranging  themselves  on  the  sensitive 
film ;  nnrt  one  molecule  of  ai^er  is  set  ftee,  and  then  othos 
group  themaelveB  round  it,  {ffedaefy  aa  in  the  case  of 
crystals. 

The  queation  next  arises — where  doea  the  first  molecule 
of  silver  come  from?  The  answer  to  this  is — light  has 
either  determined  the  formation  of  a  sub-iodide  of  ^ver  or 
the  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  to  a  metallic 
state.  In  either  case  the  quantity  of  silver  so  modified  is  so 
exceedingly  small  that  it  escapes  observation  even  under  the 
microscope,  bnt  the  rea^ta  which  devek^  the  |voof  |vove 
very  clearly  that  a  modification  haa  taknt  iilaoe.  Ihere  can 
be  no  doobt  that  we  may  saiUj  admit  xm  SonnaAm  tk  a 
Mib-iodide  ot  ailver  the  lomimnu  influence,  and  them  the 
deoompoailion  of  th^  snb-iodide  into  metallia  nlver  1^ 
means  of  the  hypcsnlidiite  of  aoda  or  the  derekinng  intents ; 


hat  the  piotiira  remains  inviable  without  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  ailver.  Hierefore,  since,  aa  is  generally  admitted, 
the  sub-iodide  must  necessarily  be  decomposed,  why  ccHnidi- 
cate  the  question  asBuming  the  presence  of  this  oaneaa 
sub-iodide,  the  existence  of  which  is  more  than  doubtful, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  isolated,  and  no  mention 
whatever  is  nutde  of  it  in  the  works  of  the  great  Swedidi 
chemist,  when  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  both  iodide 
and  chloride,  the  prolcmged  action  of  the  light  gives  metallic 
silver.  It  seems  to  me  much  simpler  to  say  that  a  luminoon 
action  ythieh  has  not  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  gives  only  a  small  quantity  of  me^Uc  oIvot.  And, 
besides,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  sub-iodide  of  ailver,  or 
the  intermediate  substance  assailable  both  before  and  after 
being  dealt  with  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  warmed  and 
diluted  nitric  acid,  conducts  itself  with  reagents  predsaLy  in 
the  same  way  as  metallic  ailver ;  hence  it  may  be  aHaimfd 
that,  having  the  same  propertleB,  it  is  the  same  substance. 
In  the  apecial  ease  <alb.  Young's  ei^eiimenta,  which 
reatdre  albamauaed  proob,  I  am  much  toon  inclined  to 
b^eve  in  a  oomUnatiMi  of  aiber  and  albomoi. 

To  sum  up  the  subatanoe  this  letta-,  which  is  already 
rather  long,  it  appears  to  me  ample,  conformalde  to  chemical 
reactiona  and  the  experience  of  photogi^fdien,  to  ex|dauD  the 
prodnctioiL  of  tho  picture  in  the  following  manner.  light, 
m  proportion  to  its  intensity,  sets  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  molecules  at  liberty^  and  these  molecules  fbrm  the  primary 
nucleus  of  attraction.  The  developing  agents  bring  oat 
the  picture  only  in  proportion  as,  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  ctm  set  fresh  molecules  at  liberty  in  a  greater 
number,  which  molecules  arrange  themselves  round  the 
{ffincipal  nucleus,  and  cause  the  appearance  of  the  picture 
with  a  rai^ty  which  goes  on  continually  increaaing  m  pto- 
pcntion  as  the  nucleos  becomee  more  ext^ded.— Accept,  sir, 
the  amrance  <tf  my  djatingmshed  cmsideration. 

A.  Davanke. 

BUBTERB  IN  THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Having  derived  much  usefiil  information  through 
the  mediumof  yonrpaptf,  I  think  I  cannot  better  retnm  my 
thanks  than  laying  before  yonr  readers  a  few  remains 
respecting  my  experience  in  some  of  the  dry  processes,  which 
I  consider  as  being  generally  more  convenient  than  the  w^ 

As  lately  as  the  bef^ning  of  October  last  I  began  to  take 
dry  natives,  when  I  prepared  a  number  of  plates  and 
started  on  a  photographic  tour  of  two  or  three  days,  vinting 
sev^  places  in  Derbyshire. 

Fothergill's  process  havingjuat  come  out,  and  being  strongly 
recommended  for  its  simplicity  and  certainty,  I  gave  it  a 
trial,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  12  plates  oat  of  IS, 
having  only  tried  one  before  starling.  The  12  were  toleraUy 
good  negatives,  of  which  the  <me  <MC  Bowdey  Brid^  is  a 
sample  (perhaps  the  best) ;  of  tiie  other  nx,  some  wore  ii^jaxBd 
ughi  getting  in  at  the  box,  <me  I  opoeed  twice  over 
mistnke,  and  one  or  two  were  mider-expoeed. 

Having  seen  the  success  our  eminent  photc^rapher  Mr. 
Woodward,  I  (in  a  rash  moment,  as  I  have  at  times  ance 
tiionght)  asjnred  to  do  as  much,  aiid  consequently  commenoed 
to  study  the  collodio-albumen  process,  but  was  stopped  by 
its  inveterate  enemy"  the  Idisters," but  I  did  not  give  up 
without  having  tried  to  solve  the  mystOTy,  tor  so  it  proved. 
I  went  throuf^  it  again  in  particular  detail,  first  trymg  one 
thing  and  then  another,  tul  I  should  think  I  ^«qpared  at 
least  ten  dozen  atereoeoopc  plates,  out  of  which  I  succeeded 
in  getting  only  five  free  from  blisters,  which  I  managed  to 
get  one  day  in  preparing  nine,  the  other  four  blistoing, 
although  I  used  uusame  chemicak  and  finished  all  together. 
It  is  now  onfyamimthagoanQel  gotridof  theoL  I  think 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  otdloaicn,  as  aome  maintuB, 
thonghldaresayBunecdlodioaniayreqiiire  kmgcrdiying 
thauotlwrB.  The  way  I  set  about  this  is,  to  let  the  piste  be  qoite 
dry  bdfore  poning  on  the  ocdlodlou,  jmd  then  tet  it  aet  w^ 
at  least  three  qi»rter.gf  ^m^gt^^^^^porlit 
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thing,  for  the  longer  you  let  it  set,  the  leas  time  the  plate 
takes  indrying  afterwards ;  immersein  bath  and  mani^nikte 
as  UBoal.  After  pouring  off  the  albumen  let  the  plate  dry,  and 
pat  it  in  box,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  room,  say  a  kitchen,  four 
or  fiTe  days ;  if  you  hare  let  the  collodion  film  set  well,  the 
plate  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  excite,  to  prove  which,  just  wet 
the  tip  of  your  finger  and  rub  once  or  twice  over  the  corner 
fif  plate ;  if  the  film  dissolve  and  come  off,  it  is  not  dry,  but  if 
it  bear  rubbing,  it  is  hard  enough,  aiul  you  may  safely  excite ; 
under  any  circumstancai  the  film  Bhould  be  mfficieni^  hard 
to  bear  Hxatching  with  the  nail. 

Supposing  tiie  ^ates  be  required  immediately,  lay -them  on 
a  ckftndish,  and  put  them  in  tne  oven  not  too  hot ;  iftheoren 
be  too  hot,  the  plate  will  crack,  and  have  the  appearance  as 
though  a  lot  of  litUe  haira  had  been  thrown  tJl  over  it ;  leave 
them  in  for  abont  half  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  to  the  same 
test ;  they  will  always,  on  being  immediately  removed  from  the 
oven,  ai^iear  very  hard,  but  I  found  that  on  cooling  they 
will  soften  again  unless  sufficiently  baked.  I  have  not 
done  much  unce  my  conquest — for  I  look  upon  it  in  that 
light — having  only  made  one  tour  to  Lincoln,  when  I  had  the 
tni^3rtune  to  get  my  case  knocked  down,  and  my  dark  box 
ii^ured,  and,  on  liftdng  it  out,  found  the  lid  raised  at  one  end 
quite  an  inch,  and  most  of  the  plates  iqjored ;  but,  having 
lots  of  time  to  spare,  I  exposed  two  or  three,  which  turned  out 
better  than  I  expected;  the  one  of  the  South  Porch  being 
iiijored  a  little  in  one  spot  by  light,  which  makes  the  light 
pibce  on  the  print,  and  the  east  end  view  being  not  so  sharp 
as  would  have  hem  the  case  had  no  lidit  got  in. 

The  view  of  the  litde  bridge  at  Clifton  was  taken  on  a 
Fothe^pll^  plate  cm  the  27th  of  last  Oecembo^a  bright  day. 
The  print  is  not  such  a  good  one  as  I  should  wish,  being 
Hither  dirty ;  bat  I  have  not  time  to  print  another. 

C.  T.  H. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOOBAPHY  TO  TYPK  FOUNDIXO. 

Sir, — am  by  trade  connected  with  type  founding,  and 
am  abo  conversant  with  the  art  of  electrotyping  and  its 
sister  art  photography. 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  bring  photography  to  bear  upon  letter 
founding,  and  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice  the  allowing 
remarks,  which  I  tiiink  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  is 
required  in  order  to  make  it  a  valuable  aid  to  this  master 
type  founder. 

Doubtless,  you  are  aware  that  the  production  of  printing 
types  is  an  aCbir  of  a  rather  complicated  natui;e.  first,  the 
laUer  ii  cut  in  steel,  and,  of  cotuae,  fir  each  diScarent  sized 
letter  d  a  aonee,  a  steel  ponch  most  be  cat;  this  punch  is 
thai  atmck  or  impressed  into  a  thick  piece  of  ooppo',  tenned 
the  matrix,  honk  which  thonsands  of  the  letter  may  be  oast 
in  type  metal — the  c<^per  matrix  being  jnsttfied — ^technically 
BO  tmned— and  {daced  in  a  small  steel  moold,  which  a  man 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  casting  types  with. 

I  can  produce,  now,  Jrom  types,  matrices,  without  em- 
ploying steel  punches  at  all,  simply  by  submerging  the 
leaden  type,  with  suitable  connections,  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  &c.,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a 
galvanic  battery — depositing  copper  thereupon.  This  is 
simple  enough,  mere  possesBion  of  types  of  the  dtasired  face 
or  dedgn  bein^  the  chief  concern ,  but  often  possession  only 
of  an  impression,  made  hy  printing  ink,  is  all  that  can  be 
obtained,  and  here  I  conceive  that  photography  might  step 
in — the  print  be  copied  j^ott^praphically,  enlsJ^ed,  equalled, 
or  reduc^  in  size,  for  types  of  various  bodia,  ^d  an  electzo- 
type  taken  from  it  at  once,  or  a  mould  be  made  with  it,  in 
which,  or  on  which,  copper  could  bo  d^Msited.  Small 
engravings  and  coata  arms,  csst  by  iyoe  founders,  might 
be  prodiroed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  advantage  ca  a 
imces  of  thia  kind  would  be  oonmderable  to  letter  fbonden. 

Now,  sir,  cannot  letters  or  designs  be  oopied  hf  the 
camera,  the  ordinary  native  collodion  prooan  bong  em- 
ployed, the  surface  acted  lupon  hj  light  raised  aa  much  as 
ponlble  by  meam  <tf  a  snitaue  derdopar,  the  plate  bearing 


the  design,  with  connections,  placed  in  a  copper  solution, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  teittery?  The 
r^nlt  would  be  a  printing  surface  of  copper.  But  for 
obtaining  a  copper  matrix,  available  for  type  founding  pur- 
poses, a  mould  must  be  taken  fiom  thepUtte^  and  this,  being 
a  raised  design^  the  copper  deposited  npon  it  would,  of 
course,  in  face,  yield  the  sunk  matrix  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  jointing  types.  It  is  not  aoscdately  necessary 
that  the  copper  deposit  be,  in  depths  more  than  about  the 
SOtii  (tf  an  uch,  but,  of  course,  the  deeper  the  better. 

The  mi^  difilenlty  would  appear  to  be  getting  tlw  oat> 
lines  of  mb  letter  very  sharp,  and  the  snraoe  tmj  flat,  bnt 
this  I  should  imagine  conquerable. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  should  you  tJiink  proper  to  publish  thia 
letter,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  having  directed  attention  to  thia 
application  of  the  beautiful  art  of  photography,  soA  will 
inform  you  of  the  prc^jress  I  bq»e  to  mue  in  it,  fbr  tlw 
benefit    all  whcnn  it  may  concern. 

Alfsbd  Stocxkan. 

[We  do  not  tlunk  our  C(»respond«it  will  meet  witli  much 
success  in  hia  endeavours  to  a|i(>ly  the  art  of  photMpra^y,  in 
the  above  mapaw,  to  the  purposes  of  the  type  feuraer,  aa 
the  deposit  on  the  odlodion  plate  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature, 
and  the  thickneas  of  the  reduced  nlver  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Mr.  Talbot's 
photQglyphic  piooeas  might  be  found  to  answer  the  desired 
purpose,  as  in  that  process  the  design  may  be  eaten  into  a 
pbte  of  steel  or  copper  to  any  dodred  dq>tu.— £d.] 


DHY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Sir, — ^Ab  requested,  I  now  give  the  information  by  lettOT. 
Having  tried  Fothergiil^s  and  <^er  processes  these  last  twelve 
months,  and  occasioTiaUy  getting  a  middling-good  jHCture, 
though  I  have  never  been  able  to  wOTk  with  certainty,  I  at 
last  became  dissatisfied,  and  this  led  me  to  try  some  experi- 
ments. The  thought  that  suggested  itself  to  me  was,  Why 
may  I  not  add  something  to  uie  collodiCHi,  so  as  to  fill  the 
pores  instead  of  applying  preservatives  afterwards ;  thereby 
making  it  far  lees  com^Micated,  and,  as  a  consequoice,  more 
certain?  After  trying  numerous  experiments,  I  found  that 
shellac  answered  best,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  bettw 
things  than  this  will  be  soon  found,  if  the  attaitirai  fif  the 
photi^raphic  w(»ld  be  directed  to  the  subject. 

Dinolve  1  drachm  of  good  shellac  in  1  ounce  of  alcohol, 
and  filter,  thai  add  to  every  ounce  of  ordinary  cdlodicm 
lit  nunima  of  the  above  aolntim;  coat  the  phte,  and 
immene  it  in  the  nitrate  bath  as  in  the  wet  collodion  pKocesa, 
and  whoQ  the  greei^  appearance  has  entire^  disaj^ieared, 
wash  it  in  4  ounce*  of  clear  rain-water  in  a  didi,  until  the 
gres«y  appearance  has  left  it  ss  before ;  empty  this  out,  and 
poor  in  a  fresh  quantity,  just  sufficient  to  flow  evenly  over 
the  plate  (say  1  ounce),  which  must  be  moved  about  once  or 
twice  backwards  and  forwards,  not  more.  This  is  done  to 
remove  all  the  free  nitrate  on  the  surface,  allowing  sufficient 
to  remain  in  the  pane.  (The  beauty  of  the  process  depends 
much  on  the  wauiing ;  therefore  great  care  is  necessary,  for 
if  you  wash  the  plate  too  much,  you  will  get  a  very  feeble 
negative,  if  any.  But  if  the  plat«  has  the  proper  amount  of 
w^ing,  the  resulting  native  is  beautafol.)  Then  pour 
this  off,  and  stand  the  pu,te  lengthwardg  downwards  in  a 
warm  place  to  drain  and  di^,  otnerwise  you  will  have  the 
plate  develop  unequally,  owmg  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
nitrate  at  the  lower  end  (tf  the  plate. 

The  es^nsnre  and  ctevek^onent  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Fothergill  proceBB.  I  think  if  the|date  be  immersed  in  the 
batii  jvevioos  to  derdc^g,  it  will  not  only  develop  quicker, 
but  get  more  half-tint*.   Fix  with  h^o.  and  well  wash. 

I  nave  had  great  success  witii  this  nrocan,  but  I  must 
admit  I  have  aJao  had  wveral  faihirea,  although  the  latter  I 
think  will  soon  be  got  over.  We  must  aS  er^^t  some 
£ulnreB,  especially  in  a  new  process.  I  think  if  this  be 
known,  othop  m^r  improre  on  it.  At  nU/dTbntB  ih&aig« 
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eestifm  will  do  no  hann,  "  Why  nuy  not  something  be 
lound  to  add  to  the  collodion  iiutead  of  apphing  {meerratiTes 
afterwards?"  Thos.  Clakx. 

2,  Ordnance  Terrace,  Shooters*  HiU, 


THK  HONOURULE  HAJOB  FITZHAUSICE'B  NEW  LIGHT. 

Sib, — olserre  in  your  imfmBeuni  of  the  Srd  instant,  a 
ocnmapondent  exprcflBee  a  desire  to  be  better  informed  as  to 
Miyor  Fitzmaurioe's  new  %ht.  I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  that  I  Teceired  a  note  from  the  honourable 
geotlom&n  a  few  days  ago,  in  repW  to  a  series  of  queries  on 
tiie  salnect,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  tiiintc  you  will  be  able  to 
hare  all  you  deeire  in  the  ^pe  of  fine  light  at  an  economical 
{vioe,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  small  cost  and  general 
simplicity.  A  company  is  about  to  work  the  thing  oat,  and 
I  mil  in  a  few  days  fOTward  you  a  prospectus." 

From  the  quiet,  btuineBB-like  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
covery is  being  developed,  I  would  augur  &Toarably  of  its 
ultimate  ancceaB;  andlvoold  soneafe  patienoe  to  car  en- 
thusiastdo  brethren  of  the  camera  tul  it  is  made  public,  i 

Glasgow.  Wiixeah  Cochran. 


BLUE  BTAIXS  OJS  COLLODION  TOSmTBS. 

Sir, — I  hare  seen  that  some  of  your  correspondents  are 
troubled  with  a  blue  stain  in  patches  upon  the  film  of  their 
positive  portraits  after  fixation,  not  caused  by  the  contact  of 
tlie  der^oping  and  fixing  solutions  from  imperfect  washing. 

I  was  for  a  long  while  fxoubled  with  this  annoyance,  and 
have  accidentally  discoTered  the  cause  to  be  too  much  glacial 
acetic  add  in  the  developer.  The  blue  marldngB  wdl  not 
appear  with  all  kinds  of  collodion  and  the  same  developer, 
mit  should  they  do  so,  a  solution  with  less  acid  in  it  will  be 
found  a  sure  rmedy.  From  the  blue  markings  more  fre- 
quently ocouiring  when  cheap  collodion  was  umd,  I  am  led 
to  infex,  that  it  being  made  with  methylated  spirit  has  srane- 
thin{^  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  aa  yet  I  oannot  q>eak  with 
ovtainty  as  to  the  cause.  Anon. 


THE  LINSEED  DKT  PKOCBSfl. 

SiK, — Would  you  be  kind  enough,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  to  aak  Mr.  Hughes  wnether  the  linseed  procees 
wiU  ke«>  good  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Could  a  couple  of 
dozen  platee  be  prejiared,  stored  away  in  a  tin  box,  and  pbo- 
tograpioB  taitei  with  wsm  a  montb  or  two  after  th^  were 
prepued?  What  is  about  the  es^xmue  fbr  stereosoopio 
pictarea,  and  winch  of  the  two  dsrelopers  does  he  reoom- 
mend?  &r,  on  referring  to  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Fbotografhic 
News,"  at  the  page  he  mentioiu,  I  find  tiiflre  axe  two  recom- 
mended. Warremoal. 


ANBWEBB  TO  MINOR  QUEBIES. 

CoNDzmATioir  of  Vapoub  git  THK  Lkns. — Magnum  Bonvm  has 
b«en  ttying  the  effect  of  heating  the  silver  bath  and  pUt«  previoiu 
to  expoeure  Id  the  camera,  and  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  resulting 
Blebm  is  very  indistinct  and  apparently  out  of  focus,  although  m 
Bad  pravioasly  been  taking  excellent  pictures,  asd  has  act  touched 
the  camera  or  lens.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  the  lens  being 
in  the  open  idr  is  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  piste  vhich  has 
just  come  out  of  the  warm  silver  bath,  the  moisture,  therefore,  has 
condensed  on  the  hinder  surface  of  the  lens  and  ohacnred  the  iinage. 
TluB  often  happens  when  operating  in  the  sun.  Care  should  always 
be  taken  to  warm  the  lens  slightly  and  to  wipe  it  carefullv,  and  la 
Hie  son  the  inconvenience  may  oe  lessened  by  placing  a  wlute  hand- 
kerchief over  the  camera,  which  will  reflect  the  rays  withont  warm- 
ing the  box. 

MnHOD  or  Fooussnra  AccuEA-ntLT. — X  P.  R.  Ton  will  find 
the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the  easiest  method  of  adjusting 
your  camera  to  the  true  focus  to  be  the  following : — Do  not  simply 
■crew  the  lens  (or  back  of  the  canura)  in  or  out  as  the  case  may  be, 
anttl  tb*  obje^  seems  most  distinct,  and  then  stop ;  in  that  way- 
there  is  great  diffictdty  in  catching  the  exact  moment  at  wliich  to 
stop :  Intt  having  arrived  at  what  seems  to  be  the  sharpest  p<4nt, 
on  moving  the  lens  inwards  until  the  image  commences  to 
^ipear  palpably  indistinct  again,  then  reverse  the  movement  and 
screw  the  lens  outwards,  overshooting  the  mark  Sf  ain  a  little,  as 
before.  Bepeat  this  two  or  three  times,  oscillating  uke  a  pendolnm 
from  one  to  the  otlur  side  of  the  true  focns,  and  at  each  time  coming 
Bsarer  to  it,  anill,  Uke  a  pwidalim  cwntng  to  wst,  yon  at  last  stop 


at  the  exact  focus.  This  may  seem  complicated  to  read  and  ma- 
necesaary  in  practice,  but  a  trial  will  soon  show  that  both  time  i> 
saved  and  greater  accuracy  insured  by  thus  hovering  about  the 
focal  point  for  a  few  seconds  and  finally  alighting  upcn  it,  than  by 
carefully  and  cautiously  moving  direct  to  it  and  then  sloping.  In 
the  latter  case,  you  wul  be  almost  sure  to  stop  shm-t  of  the  true 
point,  whilst,  by  th»  former  plan,  performed  as  it  should  be,  qnicblj 
and  decidedly,  less  time  will  be  occupied,  and  the  exact  focus  will 
be  obtained  with  absolute  certidnty. 


TO  COEEE8PONDENT8. 
%•  TO  ALL  OF  A  MECHANICAL  TUEN  OF  MIND.— /i>  Mt  fr«$aU 
number  of  tht  "  PnoTOOiurBic  Nxws"  i*  eomuntacid,  imdcr  tke  htad 
"Thx  Amatsdx  Ukchaxic,"  aH\impi>rtaal»ttie*  of  artida  on  amttmetire 
<irl,iofiiraiUmarbt  inanaf>tdbi/t!uaido/apentnift,fffHe-pot,  hammer,  a»d 
Mofii,  St. ;  and  tAe  varioM  mMtriaU  wMcA  art  proairtd  amd  met! 

ircacrotfy  Mtvieeable,  tacit  at  gvOa  pertha,  HOod,  Metal,  flit$,  tard-ioard,  dt^ 

bOitkt,  and  tnoda  of  mmipjttatioA.  i/0Mg  perton*  at  the  frwaU  dot 
an  wMmt  umt  tmplo^mvU  for  tittir  Ititurt  Aiwra,  rtaalriaff  waw^pirirtiry 
UiU.  TAit  itill  vOf,  houtttr,  in  all  caia  be  belter  far  being  rinkUy  dirttttd. 
TIttre  u  a  right  and  a  vrong  tray  <ff  doing  tht  mo*t  timpte  tUag,  aad  it  tril 
be  object  of  Utme  artidei  to  make  plam  amd  eaeg  t/u  right  mMod.  Tim 
teriet  jciU  be  fully  ttluitraleU  eagriutbtgi,  amd  WtH  form  a  eampiHt  gtdOi 
to  contlraetiee  arU,  aliir  tit^l  to  (Ac  pMotograjtkie  awafcur  and  erptfi' 
mentatiu  ia  any  of  the  pHi/tleal  ideaett. 

H.  Mooaa.— 'Tour  plemn  Is  not  pn^eily  moonted,  and  tbiu  It  hu  ■  pMOde* 
•oopic  eflitct  wlmi  hmkad  at  In  tba  stereosMWe.  It  U,  however,  vary  goad 
as  far  ss  the  uuuilpnlaUoii  sod  photoerspniB  iklll  si«  canoe rncd,  and  ws 
shall  be  happy  to  do  u  our  corrMpondent  wkhaa.  We  shall  be  j^eaaed  to 
reedve  a  dMcrfptlon  of  the  ^tporatiis  meationeiL 

W.  HiaHLBT.— Several  (brmnla  fiir  necative  collodion  have  beta  film  In  oar 
fbrmer  nnmbers,  8«s  vol  L  p.  301,  for  sewal;  and  oka  Mr.  IbyaH's 
paper  in  a  recent  number.  Your  other  quMtltn  we  cannot  aaswv,  ma  fe 
would  Involve  reeomiuendlng  particular  makers. 

Tboublk. — 1.  Id  taking  a  stereoicoplc  negative,  from  which  yon  wish  to 
print  transparent  copieB  on  glass,  tW  viewing  In  the  ordtoaiy  wajr  aiihaal 
cutting,  you  cannot  work  with  two  leases  sUunUsneonaly,  but  ninsi  take  tits 
r^A(  hand  picture  on  the  l^  end  of  the  ^ass,  sad,  «4m  eertti,  Ute  left  liand 
plctore  on  the  right  end  of  the  gloia.  For  this  pntpois  the  pletarei  most 
be  token  one  otter  the  other,  utd.  thvofbre,  a  single  lens  will  onawor  the 
purpoM  u  well  a*  a  poir  of  lensea   3.  A  rather  Ugbt  back  groud. 

AsiNOa.— If  we  underituid  our  correspondent's  quesUoo  rIgbUy,  no  |woeai  to 
known  by  which  direct  poiltlres  may  be  taken  In  the  camera  by  a  paprr 
process. 

OoiNa  a-Hkad.— I.  Add  o  drop  of  nitric  odd  to  your  bolh.  3.  If  It  changes 
colour  on  keepbig  when  Iodised,  you  had  better  purchase  your  coUodion  la 
two  sepsrate  solutions,  ond  inix  It  as  required  for  ase.  S.  The  more  gloas 
there  is  on  a  stereoscopic  print  the  better  It  is  liked  by  the  geocnlUy  of 
buyers. 

A  PosiTiva  Opbbator.— Why  not  try  It  first  ?  We  cannot  tall  yw»  hew  to 
remedy  Imaginary  evils,  whlob  ml^t  never  exist  In  practice. 

R.  Steward.— We  have  answered  one  query  by  post ;  the  others  we  conaot 
St  present  onswcr, 

W.  B.  U.-forivM^isasBlIldentaddreBa.   See  the  British  Postal  Ooide. 

Hrro,— I.  The  proper  tana  tor  the  sky  in  a  good  posilire  is  o  half  dnL  A 
perfectly  white  tky  (i.  t.  whiter  thou  soy  terrestrial  otjecl)  is  never  seen 
in  nature,  and  In  an  engraving  or  pointing  wonld  look  abrard.  U,  tiMte- 
fore,  your  [dctures  are  good  in  other  respects,  we  advise  you  to  be  wrisfttd 
with  a  slight  transparency  In  the  §ky.  Painting  and  touching  out  shoold 
never  be  resorted  to,  except  to  cure  an  aoddoitol  Ueniiah.  2.  ll  all 
depends  opon  the  way  the  plctnre  developes.  The  monipnlotlaa  varies 
with  nearly  every  picture^  even  in  the  hands  of  o  sklUtal  operator. 

E.  a— Omitted  by  accident.  It  shall  be  luserted  In  onr  next  list. 

W.  L.C.— I.  Wedo  not  know  of  any  preparation  that  coald  be  oppliad  to  gntta 
percbo,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  allavlng  ooUodlon  to  be  placed  in  It 
for  a  short  time,  and  yet  prevent  ony  mutual  action  taking  plsoe.  Z.  It 
will  be  nnsoft  to  add  add  to  the  hypo,  both  in  snfllclent  quantity  to  prodoce 
mllkhtees,  If  it  be  used  for  the  printing  process  on  pap^.  In  the  collotHo- 
albumen  process,  however,  It  will  produce  no  deleterious  action,  asd  In 
some  ca«Fs  lusy  e\-en  be  of  great  service.  The  went  of  lutensity  you  oen- 
plaln  of  docB  not  arise  from  that  caus& 

J.  C— M.  D.— The  matter  complained  of  will  not  occur  ogain.  IiMtraetkas 
to  this  effect  have  been  sent  to  our  Belgian  carrespoadeoL 

R.  y.  S.  —Your  bath  Is  quite  ipoilt,  and  nothing  now  rematos  tat  jam  to  do 
than  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  It  and  make  a  ft'esh  one. 

R.  Ward.— Consult  the  index  of  uur  first  volume. 

H.  H.  (Stomford).— Your  picture  Is  vcrj-  good,  and  the  address  shall  be  in- 
•erted  in  enr  next  list.  We  should  not  hove  spocc  to  inactt  a  conqdete  SH 
each  week. 

P.  Atukktox.— Your  bath  seems  made  correctly,  and  from  your  dcscriptko, 
we  ihould  nthtx  be  IncUued  to  blsme  the  collodion  than  onytMng  else.  A 
good  nogotiTe  takes  about  half  a  minute  to  devdop  pn^er^.  If  Ike  ei- 
posurc  be  rlgbt  ond  everything  In  good  order;  and  the  dcveh^lag  solallBi 
ouglit  only  to  be  illghtly  brown  at  the  end  of  that  thB& 

F.  H.  WALXKR.—Weliave  received  uo  Blei«0|mBS  from  tUs  uomspondini 
II.  O.  L.— I'alc  yellow  gloss  is  not  at  all  soft  to  gUze  your  window  with.  It 

should  be  deep  orange  coloured. 
Commnnications  declined,  with  thsnka:— Argcntnm.— P.  O.— K.  C 
The  tnformotton  required  by  the  foliovrtaig  oonespondents  la  either  sack  *s 

we  ore  nnoble  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  in  reoent  numbers  ef  tbt 

"PBOTOosArnn:  Haws;"— Ellen.— Z^^.  a— W.  D.  B.— Cbcflricna 
Is  TTrB:-J.  WaUer.— Rsticahis.— R.  H.  6.-31.  M.  D.-A.  WUUlM^ 

"  Ponfon." 


Editorial  commnnications  will  not  be  received  anlim  tvUy  pnf^i  nl 
letters  must  not  be  sent  tat  book  paieela. 


V  AUeditMtialeoBuninifa«tloaBBhonldbeaddnHBdtolfr.ClooiB,an 
of  lusRK  OAMBEa,  Panaa,  andOaun;  lA  Bale  SawnnTard.  Privan 
mm  Ibr  tfaa  MHsr^  If  wliliiiil  to  ttw  ottea^rtwJd  he  awM  ''fdwaa" 
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THE  TENEKIFFE  ASTBONOMICAL  EXFERDCENT 
OF  1866. 

Wb  luTe  bee&  finonnd  with  a  copy  of  tliB  leport  on  tiie 
above  nilgjBct,  addreewd  1^  Piofeaior  G.  Fiam  Qmjih  to  the 
Lordi  Comsmuaxmm  of  Che  Adtttiralty ;  and  as  it  is  ime  of 
the  firsrt  autheatio  acoonnta  of  the  unpOTtant  reaulte  airived 
at  bj  the  above  astronomer  daring  tiut  ranarkahle  expedi- 
tion, we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  tiie  of^rtuiuty  thos 
afforded  of  placing  oar  readers  in  possesedoo  d  some  of  tbe 
more  interesting  &cts,  with  a  knowledge  of  which  science 
has  thus  been  bo  enriched. 

As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  tbe  olyect  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  to  ascertaih  how  much  astronomical  observa- 
tion can  be  benefited  bv  eliminating  the  lower  third  or 
fourth  part  of  the  atmosphere.  This  i<^belongB  to  Isaac 
Newton,  who  stated  in  bis  "OpUcks,"  "They  ^telescopes) 
cannot  be  so  formed  as  to  take  away  that  confusion  of  rays 
which  arises  fh>m  the  tremors  of  the  atmosphere.  Ihe  only 
remedy  is  a  most  serene  and  quiet  air,  such  as  may  perhaps 
be  found  on  the  tops  of  Gie  nigheet  mountains  above  the 
grosser  cbuds."  The  possibility  of  carrying  out  this  idea 
BOj^ted  itself  many  years  ago  to  Professor  Smyth,  and  in 
November,  1862,  he  inoposed  a  scheme  for  Tsalising  Newtm's 
idea  through  means  of  a  summer  eqiediti(Hi  to  tbs  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  where  there  AmMared  a  that  tdesoopeB  might 
be  elevated  more  than  10,000  &et  aniive  tibus  level  of  the  ssa, 
-with  greater  fiualtties  of  every  sort  than  <m  any  other  known 
mountain.  Several  times  was  this  scheme  proposed,  but 
without  success,  until  the  Astronomw  Boyal  brought  the 
sulyect  before  the  notice  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  TTood,  who,  in  the  spring 
of  1856,  agreed  to  furnish  the.  necessary  funds  (£500)  in 
order  that  an  eoniedition  might  at  once  proceed  to  Ten^ffe 
and  make  trial  of  the  capal^ties  of  the  mountain. 

No  sooner  were  the  preliminuies  decided  upon,  than 
notices  of  tbe  intended  expedition  were  sent  to  the  principal 
learned  societies  and  scienUflc  men  in  Englanhd,  a^mg  tiiem 
to  suggest  e^)eriments  in  different  branches  of  science  which, 
under  the  novel  conditions  in  which  Ihey  could  be  tried, 
might  be  expected  to  increase  our  stock  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. The  scheme  was  universally  apE^oved  <tf,  but  so 
many  additiana  were  proposed  to  the  wwk  ortghial^  con- 
templated, Uut  the  materials  and  money  whida  had  be«i 
allotted  to  carry  it  out,  would  have  been  insnfficient  for  tbe 
purpose.  Owing,  however,  to  the  liberally  of  private  gen- 
tlemen, a  lar^  quantity  of  valuable  apparatus,  in  several 
branches  of  science,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ibe  ex- 
pedition, and  R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  lent  his  yacht 
"  Tetania,"  with  a  crew  of  dxteeu  men,  f<»r  the  voyage  out 
and  home,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment. 

The  leading  ol^t  of  the  experiment  was,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  "to  ascertvn  how  much  astro- 
nomical observation  can  be  benefited  by  raising  telesoc^ 
high  into  the  air,  and  so  enabling  an  observer  to  look  at 
the  celestial  bodies  through  a  less  depth  of  atmoqthere  than 
atej  could  from  any  of  the  ordinary  observatories,  esta- 
bliuied  as  they  are  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  If  we  could  rise  hi^  enough  above  the  clouds,  not  only 
should  we  at  once  have  clears  in  place  of  cloudy  skies — 
no  mean  advantage  in  itself,  as  enabling  us  to  increase  the 
number  of  ohserrotiiaiv— but  their  qn^fy,  a  matter  at  fiur 
higher  importance,  mnld  be  advanced  at  the  name  time. 


For,  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphwe  itself  is  overpassed,  so 
are  the  in^;alarities  in  its  action  on  rays  of  light  passing 
through  it ;  and  these  irregularitieB  are  precisely  what  form 
tbe  cUef  bar  to  accuracy  of  ins^mental  measure,  an^  to 
certainty  of  telescopic  viaon.  ' 

"  On  the  other  hand  exist  the  drawbacks,  that  on  a  high 
mountain  it  may  be  difilcnlt  to  drag  np  the  Uu^est  class  of 
tekecope,  and  imposriUe  to  fanikl  a  large  observatory ;  and 
though  the  air  be  thin  and  transparent,  it  may  be  in  sooh  a 
state  of  motion  as  to  be  pnijudioal  to  the  stcadineH  of  iu- 
strumen|8 ;  or,  ^ain,  the  mountain  top  may  be  always  en- 
veloped m  a  local  cloud.  The  exact  value  of  these  objections 
was  only  to  be  found  actual  trial ;  and  that,  if  they 
should  be  overcome,  a  new  gateway  would  be  opened  np  in 
the  paths  of  science,  not  astronomical  only,  but  many 
allied  subjects,  may  be  g|athered  from^  .the  veiy  important 
mass  of  suggestions  sent  into  the  Admiralty  by  their  several 
referees.  They  show,  indeed,  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  good  mountain  stataoo,  w^  worked  for  a  senee  of  years, 
rather  than  what  a  preliminair  experimental  trial  on  a  small 
scale  would  be  able  lo  accomimsh  m  a  few  weeks." 


accomx 

It  is  not  OUT  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  the 
astronomical  and  pbyidcal  results  obtained  in  this  remark- 
able expedition — ^they  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  journal 
devoted  more  en)ecia%  to  one  department  of  aoience :  bnt, 
itifipwiioii  as  all  branches  of  physical  optima  bear  so  close  a 
rdationship  one  to  the  oQier,  and  eonndering  how  vitally 
important  to  the  photc^raphic  ec^erimentalist  are  all  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  afaaorp- 
tion  and  interference,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  a  vast  amoont 
of  new  facts  and  impculiant  observations  which  will  be  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  nugority  of  our  readers.  It  ia  on 
this  account  that  we  vrish  to  draw  attention  to  the  work 
before  us,  and  in  the  following  review  of  its  contents  will 
place  before  our  readers  those  observations  and  discoveries 
which  more  especially  bear  upon  our  own  science. 

Amongst  the  suggeetionB  made,  as  noticed  above,  it  was 
stated  by  Professor  Airy  that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
Fraunhofer's  spectral  lines  should  be  observed  with  various 
elevations  of  ue  sun,  and  in  difii^ent  parts  of  the  sky,  and 
should  be  compared  with  dbsemtimis  made  at  the  bottnn 
of  the  mountfun. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  HeiBchd  mote  that  he  ooniidered  **the 
opportunity  a  very  valuable  one  fbr  obtaining  an  extensive 
and  normal  scries  of  comparative  aotittometric  obsw^ious 
made  mmUantoitsly  (strictly  so)  on  the  somnat  of  the 
mountain  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  witJi  actinometers  pro- 
Tided  with  interior  thomometers  (not  mercnrial) ;  

the  object  being  the  determination  of  the  prc^Hxtion  of  the 
solar  neat  absorbed  by  the  atmos|diere  between  the  two 
limits  of  altitude.  Should  circumstances  permit,  an  inter* 
mediate  station,  about  half  way  up  the  mountaia,  would 
afford  valuable  supplementary  observations: — such  observa- 
tions, taken  at  the  tonie  of  the  sun  being  vertical,  would 
be  veiy  preuons ;  but  the  series  should  be  extend&d  to  every 
altitude  of  the  sun,  down  to  the  horizon. 

"  As  Mr.  Smyth  is  an  expert  phot»^pher,  he  should  be 
provided  with  an  apparatus  for  obtaining  photographic  im- 
pressions of  everything  worthy  of  record,  infer  alia  tne  great 
Dragon  Tree  of  Orotava  (supposed  to  be  the  oldest  tim  in 
the  WOTld),  fnsa  several  points  oi  view. 

"  It  would  be  moat  dcsuaUe  also  to  procnK4)ienno|[rwhio 
nipmtationsof  the  solar  BPef^f^^j^^ei^gte 
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'  fixed  lines'  of  the  luminotis  spectrum,  witli  a  view  to  aiic^- 
tainiog  whether  th^,  or  any  of  them,  originated  in  abeorp- 
tion  of  the  earth's  atmoBj^ere." 

Respecting  the  solar  Bpectrum  and  the  remarkable  "  fixed 
lines "  with  which  it  is  eroased,  each  suggests  seemed  to 
oonaider  an  accurate  inv^ttigation  of  these  pbmomena  of 
great  Talue.  The  Freaidait  and  ConncU  of  the  'Baytl 
So^y  wrote  in  Uie  fcdlowibg  words :— "  Jut  aome  of  the 
fixed  uncB  of  the  apectrom  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to 
the  absorption  oS  Bght  by  ws  earths  atanosphere,  it  would 
be  interecrtlng  to  compare  the  lines  seen  at  the  mountain  top 
Btation  when  the  sun  is  low,  with  those  seen  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  those  again  with  the  lines  seen  at 
a  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  and  it  would 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  investigation  if  phot(^:raphic 
impressions  of  the  lines  could  be  taken. 

"  Certain  observatifmB  seem  to  show  that  the  atmosphere 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  opaque  with  regard  to  the  mate  re- 
frangible of  the  solar  rays,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  the 
spec&um  would  be  found  to  be  of  greater  extent  on  the 
more  refrangible  dde  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  than 
below.  Tms  point  could  eauly  be  decided  by  fimning  a 
pure  spectrum  with  a  quartz  apparatus,  and  recuving  it  on 
a  piece  of  ^am  coloured  uranium,  or  on  aone  ot£a  sub- 
stance poBBeannff  a  rimilar  property." 

Before  we  allude  to  the  phyidcal  obeervatioiis  which 
more  partietilarly  concern  phpt^raphera,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  notice  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  wluch  were  ob- 
aani  at  different  altitudes  on  the  mountain.  Wind  did 
not  prove  much  drawback,  as,  although,  at  about  the  level 
of  the  trade  wind  cloud  the  hills  were  swept  hf  it  with 
terrific  force,  above  that  height  the  wind  decreased  in 
strength  until  it  reached  a  neutral  station,  at  about  the 
height  chosen  for  the  station.  Fog  and  clouds  were  also  of 
veiy  little  inconvenience,  for  although  th^  existed  below 
and  appeared  daily — defiSe,  closely  packed  together,  and 
rolling  upon  each  other^they  showed  no  tendency  to  rise ! 
higher  than  4,500  feet.  "  A  more  important  quality  <^  the 
atmoB[diere  was  caused  dust-haze,  which  was  ever  more 
or  less  present,  tiwugh,  aometimes,  in  vastly  greater  qoanti- 
tiea  than  at  otiurs.  ....  Whwe  thia  doat-haze  came 
firom  w  vent  to  we  cotdd  never  tell;  but  whoi  pfeeent  we 
could  vuSj  distingnirii  ita  bants,  or  stiata,  as  they  stretdied 
away  and  condensed  in  perspective  towazA  tiie  hcxrittui. 
There  were  often  several  sbrata,  one  above  the  other,  and 
mutually  separated  by  veiy  clear  and  sharpb^-deA&ed  spaces 

of  atmosphere  Being  above  much  of  this  dust, 

though,  perhaps,  not  the  greater  part  of  it,  we  were  evi- 
dently better  off  than  an-  observer  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
when  pranting  to  a  zcmlAi  object ;  but  for  a  horizontal  one 
we  were  worse  off,  from  often  being  tn,  and  then  looking 
through  the  whole  plane  of  the  stratum,  dud  so  ^pmendng 
the  maximum  of  ite  ligkt-stopping  effect.  Hence  the  occa- 
sional deterioration  of  sunrise  and  sunset  were  infinitely 

S eater  than  aoytiiing  that  occurred  at  noon,  and  on  some 
ys,  when  the  sky  was  perfectly  free  frpm  cloud,  and  the 
sun  had  been  distressingly  hot  and  bright  when  high  in  the 
akjy  yet  it  had  almost  become  invisible  before  it  set.  It  was 
ae^,  though  made  out  wilih  difficulty  on  such  occasions, 
through  a  daiUing  yet  luminous  base  of  duU  Icmm-yeUow 
colour ; '  but  what  it  set  behind,  or  whoi  exactly  it  Sd  set, 
there  was  no  ascertaining.  The  next  evemng,  po^ps,  the 
atmospheric  dust  had  removed,  and  the  change  in  the  sunset 
was  magical.  The  orb  radiated  hot  and  shone  hnght  up  to 
the  mcanept  going  down  —  soinetimes  bdiind  Fauna, 
showing  hills  of  rich  dark  purple ;  sometimes  behind  the 
rollers  of  the  cloud  sea,  clearly  visible  to  t^  extreme  edge 
of  the  horizon.  Then,  too,  in  phu%  <^  1^  nnifimn  jelloT 
colour  of  the  dusky  sunset,  the  most  gorgeoDB  scarlets, 
yellows,  and  blues  took  its  place. 

"  To  eliminate  this  dusky  medium  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  further  improrement  of  astronomical 
obeervation,  and  may  be  coofdctered  the  greatest  and  most 
subtile  difficulty  which  the  oUerver  has  to  deal  wit^,  and  it 


is  probably  gmeral  over  the  world,  as  on  the  ScMh  African 
moimtains,  at  heights  of  5,600  feet,  the  phenomenon  was 
almost  as  notable  as  at  Gut^jara." 

The  astronomical  observations  are  most  intereating  and 
important.  -The  lowing  peep  at  the  moen-  makea  one 
ren^  that  lunar  i^iotograpny  had  not  formed  one  ot  the 
objects  of  the  mianon.  "  At  Gfi^ara,  with  the  l9ue|iBhanka* 
twBoope,  thetfe  were  many  tempting  opportunitissof  deUneat- 
ing  pwts  of  tibe  moon's  sor&ce ;  but  the  small  power  of  the 
teuBOope  |serented  such  work  being  ss  good  dionaal  of 
my  time  as  many  observations  that  equal^  claimed  atten- 
tion. Mtveover,  there  was  so  remarkable  a  taidmcy  of 
Inight  points  of  the  lunar  craters  to  form  stellar  disks  and 
rings  that  I  was  additionally  induced  to  defer  anything  in 
this  line  until  the  FattinscHi  eq  uatorial,  with  the  tianqiarcnt 
glass  reflector  eye<piece,  should  be  erected. 

"  This  instrument  was  established  at  the  Alta  Vista,  in 
Septonber,  but  iha  last  quarter,  which  was  to  have  beeu  the 
lunar  observing  period,  was  interfered  with  by  the  pmoM- 
ture  setting  in  of  autumn.  In  the  first  quarter  of  that 
montii  we  had  several  oOTx^unities,  but  not  many  or  good' 
ones,  as  the  moon  was  then  very  low  in  southern  deoUaatitm, 
and  the  land  ridges  rose  hi^  to  the  west  of  us. 

"Theae&w  views,  however,  witiimagni^jdngpowienfioa 
1 60  to  560|  ma^  a  most  vivid  impreaum  on  the  mmda  of  aB  St 
the  station,  lliare'h&ve  been  doubts  ex{E%a9ed  Wsome  geolo- 
gists as  to  whether  the  onmlar  cavitiea  in  llie  mooo  are 
craters ;  had  they  eiyoyed  these  opportunities  at  the  Alta 
Vista  th^  would  have  renounced  such  doubts,  so  many  and 
80  striking  were  the  analogies  between  the  craters  of  Tene- 
riffe  and  those  wT  saw  in  the  moon.  Among  the  most 
characteristic,  perhaps,  of  the  resembUnces  is  the  greater 
steepness  of  the  inner  over  the  outer  wall  of  every  cavity  or 
ring-shaped  mountain.  Again,  the  preciintous  ledges,  and 
oftra  the  coneh^dld  bays  and  recesses  of  the  inner  wall,  and 
the  generally  levd  floors  of  the  cavities,  witli  here  and  there 
a  p^  raised  iip6D,  or  a  little  cup-shaped  eavi^  estaMished  in 
them. 

fiut  the  teleedope  showed,  over  and  above  those  well- 
known  features,  such  an  infini^  of  detail,  that  thoo^  I 
tried  once  or  twice,  I  found  it  quite  inifKiaKUe  to  mue  a 
inv^er  drawing  of  any  notable  put,  in  we  oontraeted  mmce 
of  time  between  darknesa  and  the  moon  ooing  befaina  tlie 
lava  ridge.  Haif  a  night  would  have  been  diort  time 
enough.  In  this  department  there  is  indeed  an  inunenaity 
to  accomplish ;  the  clear  air  of  the  peak  would  be  most 
favourable ;  and  the  opportunify  that  the  astronomer  would 
have,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  for  sscertaining 
the  distinctive  forms  of  terrestrial  craters,  fron  ti0it  mika 
in  diameter  to  300  feet,  would  enable  Mm  to  spgtedaXe 
better  the  minute  revelations  of  the  telescope." 

Some  account  of  the  remarkable  appearances  of  Jintter 
and  Saturn,  under  a  high  magnifving  power,  are  next  sivm, 
and  when  speaking  of  the  several  drawings  of  these  Janets 
which  the  unexpected  revelations  of  the  teleeoope  at  these 
high  altitudes  had  tempted  him  to  make,  the  Professor  pro- 
ceeds with  the  following  valuable  remarl^  on  the  necessary 
imperfections  of  hand-drawing,  and  the  superiority  of  photo- 
graphy in  all  cases  where  accurate  delineation  of  form  or 
detail  is  dcrirabto.  "  A  aing^  drawing  'ahotdd  not  be  looked 
on  1^  itaalf  as  of  hnportance  in  the  preaentatate  <tf  aitro- 
nataji  for  how  can  others  than  the  artist  prove  tlien^ify 
in  nature  of  an^rtiiii^  tiiey  may  find  in  tut  cae  doeamait 
when  this  ahme  is  before  them?  A  bad  designer  will  often 
unconscioosty  giyean  drrpneous  figure,  and,  wdngh  intend- 
ing to  show,  pe^ps,  the  blurred  outline  he  actually  saw^ 
may  yet,  bj  naing  a  poi  in  place  of  a  brush,  represent  the 
erroneous  ai^xarance  as  having  all  perfect  definitioa,  and 
cause  the  juxtqiodtion  of  full  white  with  deep  black ;  and 
if  he  has  put  in  these  things,  and  a  few  others  abo,  by  ^ps 
or  bad  drawing,  we  must  take  the  whole  as  he  has  gmn  it 
implicitiy  or  rqect  it  ratirely, 

"  If  astronoimcal  drawing  is  to  take  a  siniilar  frustworthy 
and  trusted  place  to  nume^^^  i^^^^^t^  49  i^pmiitmk 
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of  salgects,  we  most,  in  tiie  first  plAoe,  with  ererj  man's 
work  eliminate  errore  in  drawing  and  imperfeotionB  of  the 
means  and  medium  employed.  How  easily  mnoh  of  this 
may  often  be  accompliahed  by  two  dmwings,  may  be  well 
seen  in  some  of  the  pliofa^piapus  in  the  book  of  iUoBtrationa, 
for  having  been  talten  with  stereowKmo  intentions,  they  are 
all  donUe.  Heuoe,  is  iben  some  doootftil  mfffk  in  one?  we 
have  «ily  to  look  to  the  other ;  and  if  the  maik  was  in  the 
soaie  imlf  in  natoxei  it  will  likewise  afmear  in  the  second 
view  as  well;  bat  not  so  if  it  were  n^^a&nltor  imper- 
ftetioD  in  tiie  sur&oe  of  the  plate." 

Sental  attempts  were  made  at  sdsr  jAiotogmphy,  but 
owing  to  the  inconTenienoes  conseqaent  upon  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  all  thdr  arrangements,  and  tiie  noTd 
oooditioDs  under  which  the  attem^  were  made,  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  were  not  so  satis&ctory  as  other 
obserrations  lead  ua  to  anticipate  would  be  the  casef  if  it 
were  decided  to  erect,  at  any  future  time,  a  permanent  ob- 
serratory  at  this  or  any  correeponduigly  high  altitude.  The 
flawing  obserrations  on  this  subject  show  eosm  of  the 
diffieidtieB  encountered  in  this  important  branch  of  celestial 
I^kotogrsphy. 

"  AU  our  observations  of  the  sun  laboured  under  the  in- 
conTenience  oS  being  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  fireely 
e^nsed  to  the  direct  acHat  nja ;  to  gtuid  against  these  the 
pbesrnr^  head  and  the  ey%-yiec6  were  eoreL^ied  in  a  Uack 
blur.  "Wbm  this  was  aooom^udied,  .then  came  the  greatest 
dimonlty  of  the  excesnve  heating  power  of  the  snn,  con- 
nected with  its  powerfiil  radiation  on  a  mountain.  The 
«ye-|^ces  became  bo  hot  that  they  could  not  lie  touched, 
and  the  black  bag  was  continually  getting  burnt,  and  witii 
Urn  smoke  irritating  the  obaerrer's  eye. 

"Somewhat  dependii^  on  these  untoward  acoompani- 
ments,  which  might  be  much  relieved  on  a  future  occasion, 
^e  d^&nition  of  the  sun  was  invariaUy  wmbq  than  that  of 
every  other  object  in  the  sky.  The  year  1856  was,  however, 
so  near  the  minimum  of  aolar  spots  pnxludng  disturbance, 
that  little  of  importance  ever  appearad  on  the  disk.  The 
only  thing  tiiat  I  would  particuuuise,  is  the  *  silk  marking* 
observed  on  Septanb^  13th. 

"  This  was  a  feature  almost  defyiuj^  any  attempts  to  deli- 
neate hy  hand  and  eye,  but  should  yield,  one  wonM  think, 
to  photograi^y.  Accordingly,  with  the  asaiBtaiioe  bf  the 
yacht  carpenter,  I  improvised  a  phott^^phic  box  to  fiwten 
on  tJw  ena  of  the  teleeoope,  with  a  siNcing  trin^t  to  nuke 
an  instantaneous  opening  and  dosing  of  the  apertore.  Bnt 
success  was  small,  by  reason  of — 1st,  the  wooden  box  being 
often  heated  to  smoking ;  2nd,  the  shaking  of  the  telescope ; 
and  3rd,  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  air,  causing  bad  defini- 
tion. 

"  Afaking  ih^  best  of  these  circumstances,  definition  was 
stall  unprocurable,  until  by  a  series  of  experiments,  the  very 
unexpected  rrault  was  found  that  the.clramical  focus  of  the 
telesrope  was  '5  inch  longer  than  the  usual. 

*'  This  circumstance  seems  to  settle  the  question  that  the 
rays  which  jvoduce  the  photographic  lecture  are  by  no 
means  the  lominooe,  and  may  or  may  not  give  us  an  iaea  of 
what  we  see  with  the  eye.  The  blibck  photographic  effect 
of  Inight  yellow  is  well  known,  and  a  simiUr  diveisity  and 
more  m  point  with  regard  to  the  pawlnli^  of  obtaining 
solar  photograt&  was  oflbred  to  me  frequently  in 
I  lowlands,  when  taking  ^lotognphk 
landsoapes <Hi  acJk)diott.  It  was  this:  a  distent  moantaiu 
range  was  seen,  with  the  most  perfect  definition  of  innumer- 
able detaih  about  its  flanks ;  yet,  in  the  BhP*><^P^  nothing 
but  the  fiunt,  though  well  defined,  outline  of  the  mountain 
appaued  against  the  sky ;  as  if^  in  {idaoe  (tf  the  sun  shiniug 
on  the  mountsan,  it  were  on  the  otha  side,  and  throwiug 
the  ridge  into  the  shade.  In  a  word,  the  aerial  effiect  was 
intens^  exaggerated  in  the  chemical  medium,  with  every 
increase  of  distance  and  illumination.  Of  the  latter,  a  good 
instanoe  was  shown  in  the  lacili^  yritii  which,  at  twiluj^t, 
a  good  phot(^phic  image  of  the  moon  was  obtained;  wOle, 
bgr  di^j  no  matter  how  owar  the  moon  ahone  oat  to  the  «ye 


from  the  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven,  no  impression  whatever 
could  be  procured.* 

"  After  meeting  with  these  indubitable  instances  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  actinic  and  optic  images,  no  photc^^ph 
would  be  admitted  as  a  decisive  evidence  on  a  certain  pomt 
sui^ested  for  inquiry  by  the  Astronomical  Society,  viz.,  the 
iH^fatuees  of  the  centre  as  compared  with  the  benders  of  the 
sun.  Bat  whethor  forming  the  sun's  image  on.  a  screen,  or 
looking  at  it  direct,  there  was  never  the  slightest  doubt  on 
my  mind  or  my  eye  as  to  the  centre  bang  verf  much  brighter 
than  the  border.  The  centre  was  also  whiter,  the  border 
being  yellowish ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  from  this  cause  that 
the  borders  were  thought  to  radiate  less  light,  for  the  differ- 
ence vras  something  &r  greater  than  variation  of  cdour 
could  explain.  Tins  experiment  may  be,  perhaps,  taken  as 
conclusive.  With  the  transparent  reflector  eye-pieoe  of  the 
Pattinson  equatorial,  the  field  of  view  having  a  stop,  with  a 
raoall  perforaticm  of  about  S  in.  diameter,  I  found  that  I 
could  bear  perfectiy  well  to  look  at  the  border  <^  thsaan 
without  any  coloured  glass ;  but  I  could  ndt  with  impAia^ 
allow  the  stop  to  pass  over  the  central  regions  of  the  solar 
orb,  by  reason  of  their  surpasaing  brigbtnees." 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to. adduce  the  ftct  of  the 
chemical  focus  of  the  telescope  b^ng  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  ordin^n-fixms,  asajvoof  that  it  is  not  the  Inminons 
rays  whidi  fvodaoe  the  i^ioti^iraphio  ^sotane,  ss  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  &ot  in  (wtical  sdence  which  is,  and  has  been  - 
lor  many  years,  poved  with  more  certainty  than  the  non- 
identi^  of  the  visual  and  photogenic  rays ;  and  we  are  sor- 
nised  to  find  so  good  a  photographer  and  physicist  as 
Ftolenar  Smyth  expreaong  himself  on  this  point,  as  if  it 
were  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  &ct.  We  are  quite  of 
the  cninim  which  lie  states,  that  a  photographic  result 
would  not  be  admitted  as  det^ve  evidence  on  a  question 
of  the  relative  luminous  intensities  of  two  parts  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  solar  disc.  Not  oa^  have  our  own  experi- 
ments shown  us  that  very  great  differences  of  actinic  enerinr 
may  be  radiated  by  eurfaces  having  littie  perce|>tible  dif- 
ference ;  bat  the  laws  goveniing  the^oto^phic  impression 
on  the  sensitive  tablet  are  apfiarently little  in  accordance  with 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  snoject.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  tiie 
anomalies  introduced  by  the  poenblevsiiations  of  colour  on 
different  narts  of  a  saziaoe,  we  oan  obtain  in  a  photc^^aph 
of  the  iohtr  crb  any  desixed  diflferance  of  intamity  between 
the  centnl  and  taaxffaal  portitHis  of  the  disc,  the  fonner 
being  nude  to  snipass,  equal,  or  fiUl  short  of  the  latter  in 
apparent  intendty  mei^y  by  a  variation  of  the  exposure 
and  development.  And  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  DormsJ  length  oi  time  for  the  coDtinoanoe  of  these 
actions,  it  is  evident  t^t  inferencea  deduced  from  a  photo- 
graph, to  show  any  particuhu-  variatitm  of  huninoos  iotendty, 
cannot  fiul  to  leaa  to  erroneous  condu&ions. 

(Zb  be  eotUimud.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 
[We  have  been  favoured  with  the  foUowing  intexestinG; 
lettw  fton  tiie  seat  of  war  hf  a  oonespondent  who  left 
England  for  a  continental  tour  shortly  oefore  the  active 
commencement  ot  hostilities. J 

Ca$<utrow^  May  8. 

Sm, — ^Having  freqoentljr  seen,  whoi  in  England,  letters 
pubHshed  in  vour  paperwritten  hf  ^otographers  in  foreign 
countries,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  yoa  would  be  glad  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  photo^pher  at  the  seat  of  war,  and 
I  therefcHre  avail  mvadf  of  this  day  of  rest  to  write  you  an 
account  of  what  I  have  seen,  ud  a  little  oi  what  I  have 
done,  since  I  left  England. 

When  I  left  En^md  my  intention  was  to  make  a  tour 
with  the  camera  in  Switzerland,  but  the  exciting  pro6x>cctof 
being  able  to  get  plates  of  battle-fields,  ai^es,  and  other 


*  Fmthv  atlll,  itwH  foond  thatUie  pbotoffnpUe  plate  Ml  sad 
at  ouM  an  tbOM>  addUtmial  r«yi  which  In  SioW  mctnia  tli»ey« 
panatvawltbontttMuilMutMofannlniiu^f^ed  by  V^V^CJ 
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iscideatal  scenes,  induced  me  to  duiQge  my  cotuse,  aitd, 
ingtead  of  remaining  among  the  glaciers  and  ice-pes^  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  sunny  plains  of  Ita^.  After  mature 
consideration  as  to  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  scene  of 
aotioiit  I  decided  on  porcbanag  a  mnle  as  bong  likely  to  be 
OB  the  whole  more  eoonomical  than  hiring  one  whenevw  I 
reqii^  its  serrieea,  espedally  as  there  vonu  be  a 
caily  in  finding  each  an  animal  at  the  seat  of  war.  Ittookme 
nMrV  three  da^rs  Martigny  to  prepare  myself  for  a  pho- 
tographic pilgrimage  whiui  I  estimated  would  last  tbree 
months,  during  which  time  there  would  be  very  litUe  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  remedy  any  omission  I  mieht  make  at 
starting.  Straps  had  to  be  roade  and  fastened  on  to  cases, 
K>  as  to  allow  of  their  being  balanced  across  the  mule's  back 
in  audi  a  way  as  to  leave  me  room  to  ride  when  I  ieit  dis- 
pooed,  which  I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  reiy  often,  seong 
how  he  is  loaded. 

I  Btatied  from  MarUgny  at  the  end  of  last  month,  passed 
the  Gre^  St.  Bernard,  and,  on  arriving  at  Aoeta,  stayed 
there  for  a  day  to  rest.  Here  I  met  with  an  American  and 
a  German,  both  of  whom  were  going  to  Ivrea,  so  we  decided 
on  travelliDg  together  to  Uiat  {wwe.  I  need  not  give  joa  all 
the  details  of  oar  journey  tlwre,  as  I  did  not  unpa^  my 
appa»tuil  anywhere  &r  the  ptupoBO  of  taking  a  ^otnre— not 
because  I  saw  no  scene  worth  taking,  but  because  of  the 
.trouble  it  wonld  involve.  On  arriving  at  Irrea,  I  found  the 
people  in  a  state  of  great  excitonent.  The  Auitrians  had 
been  beaten  aiod  driven  bock  on  two  or  three  occasions  by 
their  troops,  and  they  were  sanguine  that  as  soon  as  the 
French  troops  were  in  sufficient  fiarce,  they  and  the  Sar- 
dinians wouM  drive  the  Austrians  before  them  like  a  flock 
^  sheep.  I  heard  the  meet  frightfbl  rumours  respecting 
the  brutalities  of  ibs  invaders,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
approached  the  district  which  they  had  occupied  that  I  began 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  narratives,  they  were  so  drcnrn- 
stantially  given.  I  expected  to  see  tiie  burning  ruins  of 
IwuBtf,  fi^B  laid  wast^  and  villages  abandoned  by  the  men 
who  had  joined  the  army  to  revenge  the  outrages  offered  to 
thdx  women,  but  I  saw  none  of  these  things.   I  fbnnd  the 


mainr  nayituka,  t»  anything  else  in  the  way  of  f<aage.  All 
£be  oomn  I  had  beud  on  fint  enterfaig  Pieduumt  gndnally 
dwindled  away,  until  on  reaching  'the  actual  pIuM  where 
thf^  were  sida  to  have  been  committed,  I  could  verify 
scarcely  a  single  instance  of  violence  having  been  offered  by 
the  Austrians,  and  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  no  case  like  that  stated  with  respect 
to  the  women  took  place,  but  I  do  say  that  I  could  not  find 
ataybody  who  could  rekte  any  instance  of  tiie  kind  from  his 
own  knowledge ;  and  my  inquiries  were  made  at  the  places 
where  all  rumours  arrive— viz.,  at  the  wineshops.  Of  the 
truth  of  one  of  the  rumours  I  heard  at  Ivrea,  further 
inquiry  oonvinced  me.  I  iJlnde  to  the  exactions  inflicted  on 
the  farmers  aiul  tradespeople  in  districts  occupied  by  the 
Aostzians.  The  same  man  who  replied  to  my  question*  with 
a  lasgh,  ii  personal  violence  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  had 
been  <^ered,  bunt  into  a  fit  of  what  I  bavenaaML  to  believe 
vnm  mning  and  sweaxiiur,  when  I  ukeA  if  tluiy  had  been 
mbbed  to  ai^  extent.  On  several  oooaacms  I  woe  shown 
puen  whioh  puipocted  to  be  raceii^  fiir  hay,  w  com,  or 
tmooo,  and  amd  witii  some  tindeci{di«abla  German  name. 
Some  of  t^  hutos  seemed  to  wtertain  the  idea  tiut  the 
Awtrian  government  might  pay  them  some  day,  but  such 
ondnlity  ■  not  cowmon.  I  oimoeivs  the  only  of  these 
teoalptB  to  be  to  prove  tiiat  tiie  holder  suppied  munizhne 
detla  boeca  to  the  enemy  only  in  obedience  to  a  requisition. 

It  took  me  some  days  to  find  out  in  which  direction  I  oould 
proceed  with  safety,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  fiill  in  with  a 
body  of  Austrians,  idthough  I  do  not  euppose  they  would 
have  captored  me,  I  an  Englishman  and  a  photo- 

grapher, which  I  presume  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
in  any  civilised  country.   I  availed  myself  of  this  delay  to 


prepare  a  few  plates  by  the  Tanpenot  and  Fothei^  pro- 
cess, both  of  which  procesBCS  I  had  tried  in  Switzeriand, 
with  very  similar  results  \  in  &ct,  the  advantages  and  dib- 
advantages  of  the  two  processes  seem  to  me  so  eqoil^ 
balanced  that  I  cannot  dedde  which  to  adopt.  Even  as 
regarded  exposore,  which,  as  you  are  donbtUse  aware,  k 
always  longer  at  high  altitudes  in  Switzerland  than  in 
England,  I  ftond  that  at  one  time  the  Tanpenot  had  Ae 
advantage,  and  at  another  the  Fothei^.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  printing  from  either  of  the  plates  yet,  and, 
until  I  do  so,  I  shall  not  form  a  dedded  opinion  on  dther 
process.  I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  the  dry  jvooeas  as  a  ml^ 
as  I  am  afraid  to  tru^  to  it  in  cases  yrhsn  no  second 
attempt  to  take  a  negative  could  be  made ;  moreover,  it  is 
too  slow  to  be  employed  where  the  exposure  must  only 
occupy  a  short  time.  In  reference  to  the  length  of  expoenre, 
there  is  one  curious  circumstance  I  must  mention.  I 
imagined  from  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  here,  and  the 
clear  bright  sun,  that  a  shelter  exposure  would  be  sufficient 
tl^  womd  be  requirite  in  England,  but  I  found  the  contrary 
to  be  the  case.  Fox  example,  I  coated  a  plate  with  acHue 
collodion  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  England,  and 
with  which  I  had  obtained  an  excellent  native  of  a 
Martello  tower  on  the  heights  near  Folkestone,  witli  an 
exposure  of  five  aeocmds,  altiiough  t^  day  waa  not  the 
most  fiiTourable  postiUe,  yet  under  the  bright  clear  sun  we 
have  here,  I  was  obliged  to  expose  twelve  seconds,  and  even 
then  the  native  was  raUier  under  eipoeed.  This  is  a  very 
important  met  to  be  borne  in  mind,  because,  in  de&nit  of 
knowing  it,  an  important  picture  might  be  spoilt,  and  theR 
might  K  no  posmmlity  of  making  a  second  attempt. 

If  I  wished  to  obt^  photo^phs  of  the  people  here,  T 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sitters,  and  1  think  a 
phot<^raphic  travelling  van,  such  as  you  see  in  England 
sometimes,  would  not  want  for  viritors  in  the  more  mral 
parts  of  tliis  country.  Not  that  either  sex  is  at  all  remark- 
able for  beauty,  but  plain  looking  people  ei^joy  a  pecnUar 
faculty  for  self-admiration. 

You  cannot  conceive  what  a  singular  sensation  is  caused 
by  tlie  conaciouanesB  that  one  is  within  a  few  miles  of  two 
armies  who  may  at  any  moment  &I1  upon  and  butcher  each 
other,  for  a  caose  <^  iniich  nineteen-twaitiet}»  of  than  are 
profoundly  ignorant.  The  pairot-crjr  of  the  Ubemticm  of 
Italy — Italy  nsr  the  Italians— which  is  so  jnevaloit  amcng 
tlue  Italians  themselves,  is  not  at  all  undenrtood  by  the  mass 
of  the  Firench  soldiery,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  mass  by  the 
detachments  that  have  passed  through  here.  Thej  have  a 
vaeue  idea  that  they  are  delivering,  or  are  supposed  by  the 
It^ians  themselvefi  to  be  delivning  them,  from  a  griudb^ 
tyraimy,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  anything  Kke  a 
clear  idea  of  its  nature ;  but  the  motive  which  inspirea  them, 
and  gives  than  the  energy  and  lightheartednees  which  ^ley 
exhibit,  is  the  honour  and  glory  of  France,  and,  of  course. 
Frenchmen.  The  Austrian  soMiery  have  no  such  stimulant. 
They  are  told  to  march  into  a  country  the  inhabitants  of 
which  never  did  them  any  harm,  and  to  rob  and  plunder 
them,  and  they  do  it.  They  can  have  no  desire  to  kill 
Sardinians  and  Frenchmen  for  the  mere  sake  of  compeDIng 
the  Italians  to  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  Ftancii 
Jaeeoh,  still  leai  can  tli^_bB  dedrons  d  shedding  thdr  own 
Uood  in  such  a  ca^.  What  a  satire  it  b  on  hnman  nature 
that  the  veiy  men  who,  ten  yearn  ago,  were  in  arms  to  obtain 
self- government  for  themselves,  are  now  slaughtering  others 
with  the  view  of  f<Hrcing  upon  them  the  very  government 
which  they  then  fought  agunst.  You  at  home  bai^e  not  a 
thorough  conception  of  uie  horrors  of  warfare,  or  of  the 
injusfi^  and  cruelty  it  involves.  Ifanu£uamongusehooa(i 
to  consent  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  a  mceS  of  pottage,  we 
cannot  prevent  him,  nor  is  there  any  great  reason  perhaps 
why  we  should ;  he  voluntarily  selecte  this  method  of  getting 
his  In^ad,  and  we  are  not  unwilling  that  he  should  take  the 
consequences ;  but  with  the  people  I  am  among,  and,  as  you 
are  aware,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  continent,  the  ease 
is  totally  different.   Ajipf^jQiSiyyliayQ^iajg^^  hmoe 
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<rf  thedding  blood,  bat  if  he  is  drawn  in  ti»  tonscription,  he 
mnst  aenre.  The  vtrf  ftmily  in  whiah  I  am  ai  pneeai 
Jiving  fbrnfehefl  an  instance  tit  the  hatdahip  of  auch  a 
tjBtaa.  There  Is  an  old  man  vho  ia  just  able  to  walk 
behind  a  oo#  and  a  eaa|de  of  goats  to  ma  Add  whetn  ikef 
get  a  noBerable  aubaistenee  from  the  roots  of  the  grass  which 
was  cut  and  sent  to  VercelH  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  of 
the  Auatriana ;  there  is  an  old  woman  who  is  almost  Uind, 
but  whose  health  is  otherwise  good,  and  initpse  a|n)etito  is 
odIj  too  keen  contddering  tlu  small  quantity  of  food  she  can 
get ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  ffxl  aboai  thirteen — ^the  child  of 
their  old  age,  and  who  is  consequently  deficient  in  both 
bodily  and.  mental  vigour,  but  poeseasee  that  astonish- 
ing  ukenees  to  her  mother  which  we  only  observe  in 
cases  where  the  mother  is  already  advanced  in  years 
when  the  child  ia  bom.  Six  months  a£0  these  old  people 
were  happy  and  contented.  They  had  spent  their  lives 
in  labour,  and  now  that  they  were  old  tiiey  were  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  their  little  farm,  cultivated  by  two 
strong  and  healthy  sons ;  but  the  fatal  conscription  put  an 
end  to  tiidr  hamsnees ;  their  two  sons  woe  both  drawn, 
and  the  remaino^  of  the  &nuly  were  reduced  from  modest 
poTOT^  to  a  eonditiott  of  absoluto  starvation.  My  coming 
to  lire  among  them  has  improved  their  condition  a  little ; 
fbr,  thoogh  I  am  anything  but  a'  rich  man,  such  provisions 
as  are  to  be  had  about  here  are  cheap,  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation notwithstanding,  and  it  is  no  great  sacrifice  to  sive 
.up  a  few  luxuries  now  and  then  when  it  is  to,  give  bread  to 
ft  starving  fdlow-creature ;  but  I  don't  Hke  to  think  of  what 
may  happen  to  them  when  I  leave,  which  I  must  do  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  as  it  cannot  be  long  before  an  action 
wlU  take  place  between  the  Anstrians  and  the  allies,  and 
painful  as  it  may  be,  I  should  not  like  to  miss  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  photograph  of  a  fidd  of  battie.  In  tnis  desire  I 
am  not  actuated  by  mere  curiositT,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
novelty  of  exhibiting  such  a  mciure  at  home  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  should  like  people  to  liare  an 
illustration  before  their  eyes  of  what  a  battle-field  is  really 
likoj  what  the szdtement  of  the  conflict  is  post;  th^  might 
not  tlwn  perhaps  talk  so  flif^iantiy  of  vrai ;  and  «Meavour 
to  use  tii«r  reason  in  snob  matters  instead  of  being  swayed 
by  their  feelingiii. 

I  will  write  yon  again  wboi  I  have  decided  on  my  ftitnre 
moveme^  J.  L. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tax  meetingi  of  the  Photographic  Society  have  now  ter- 
minated for  the  season,  and  a  hmg  vacation  of  five  months 
will  possibly  supply  the  working  in  embers  witii  some  iuter- 
eating  matter  for  the  winter  session. 

We  do  not  estimato  very  highly  the  practical  advantt^ 
to  be  derived  from  the  dificusoous  at  these  meetings.  As  a 
'rule,  they  are  desultoir ;  andL,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  state- 
ment made  by  most  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  outset  of 
their  remarks — that  they  are  made  without  previous  con- 
sideration— it  is  not  surprising  that  th^  shoiud  be  so.  At 
peaent  a  monber  is  ignorant^  until  he  arrives  at  the  meet- 
ing, of  the  subject  to  be  diaenssed,  so  ^t  if  anything  novel 
be  oontained  in  the  papers  read,  thosencaent  oan  only  brine 
monlation  to  bear  upon  it,  instead  of  the  result  of  careful 
thought  and  actual  ezperimrat ;  and  if  these  qteenlations 
shooB  hawen  to  be  erroneous,  no  subsequent  oraortuni^ 
is  ofi'ered  for  correcting  them.  We  have  be^  led  to  the 
consideration  of  this  sutiject  from  thQf^m^estaons.mjide  by 
Mr.  Hughes  at  the  last  meeting,  to  ihc  effect  that  the 
Council  uioold  adopt  some  means  of  informing  members  of 
tho  sultject  to  be  discussed  beforehand,  so  that  they  might 
be  better  ^^lared  to  take  part  in  the  diseusaon. 

This  su^eetion  is  both  practical  and  practicable.  For- 
merly, when  a  paper  of  any  importance  was  to  be  read  at 
t^e  ensuing  meeting,  a  communication  was  made  to  those 
members  of  the  Sooety,  known  to  take  a  special  interest  in 
.,tha  subject,  some  days  previously,  and  a  proof  of  the  paper 


transmitted  witit  the  onnmn&ioatum ;  the  consequenoe  of 
tins  was  that  eadi  of  those  members  came  down  to  the  room 
prepared  to  yaaat  oat  objections  to  the  theory  or  ttrocess 
advocated  hr  the  writer,  and  to  support  those  ottjeotwns  by 
fitcts,  instead  of  mere  speculations. 

It  may  be  urged  that  i^otographeis,  whose  (pinions  are  of 
value,  ought  to  nave  all  the  feet*  rdating  to  photography  so 
completely  at  thur  fingers'  aids,  as  to  be  able  to  spesJc 
decidedly  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  art  without  any 
necessity  for  jaofkm  thought,  but  soeh  an  idea  is  entirely 
erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  papa-,  If  it  contains  no  new  infor- 
mation— aa  in  truth  it  very  ofte*  does  not — is  not  worth 
reading ;  and  if  it  does,  the  remarks  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  mere  theoretical  speculations;  and  aa  thi^  have  not 
unfreqnently  been  shovm  to  be  wrong,  it  has  contributed  to 
raise  a  prejudice  against  the  scientific  photographs,  who  is 
sneered  at  by  the  unscientific  one,  as  not  bang  a  practical 
man ;  as  if  the  scientific  man,  who  devotes  himself  to 
laborious  researches  in  the  laboratory,  were  not  pre-eaninently 
a  practicalman,  inasmuch  as  hecmmoysnosnlntanoewif^ut 
makinff  himself  thoroughly  acquamted  witfa  its  properties 
b^irehand,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  vast  number 
of  photographers  who  pride  themselves  on  befng  enentially 
practical.  On  several  occasions,  during  the  last  nw  months, 
the  papers  read  at  the  Society  have  contained  bo  little  that 
was  usefiil  or  interesting  that  we  have  hesitated  to  report 
them,  and,  as  this  is  extremely  likely  to  occur  again,  we 
trust  that  greater  facilities  will  be  given  by  the  council  in 
fiitare,  to  enable  members  to  compensato  ior  the  want  of 
interest  in  tiie  papers  by  an  increase  of  talent  in  their 
speeches.  If  there  were  any  sort  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  what  Mr.  Hughes  suggested,  or  if  it  involved 
any  great  expenditure  of  the  Societ^  funds  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  its  adoption,  but  this  is  not  the  c^ ;  all 
that  is  required  is  a  small  expenditure  of  labour  and  postage 
stamps,  and  surely  we  are  not  asking  too  much  in  desiring 
that  the  Secretary  should  give  this  information  if  he  dow 
nothing  more.  In  the  case  oi  other  sdentiflo  societies,  in 
whose  proceedings  we  are  interested,  tlus  is  done,  and  fbeie 
oan  be  no  good  reason  why  the  same  duty  should  not  be 
perfiamed  by  the  officials  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


NEW   PBINTING  PROCESS. 

BT  WKNTWOXTB  L.  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  letters  I  have  had  upon  tiie  subject 
of  my  new  printing  {ffocess,  described  in  vol.  ii.  p.  36  of 
the  "  FuOTOGRAFHic  News,"  I  think  it  right  to  make  a 
few  explanatory  observations,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  many  of  your  readers. 

First,  the  quantity  of  starch  employed  for  the  salting 
solution  may  vary  with  the  texture  of  the  paper  used,  ana 
operators  must  be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  own 
discretion  on  this  point.  Next,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
lead  to  the  ulver  l»th  is  not  indi^ensable,  but  it  is  Iiighly 
desirable.  After  the  print  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
preesnre  frame  and  soared  in  water  for  a  shOTt  time,  the 
brine,  in  wluch  it  is  then  placed,  should  not  be  a  saturated 
solution ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  solid  particles  of 
salt  come  in  contact  with  the  jnint,  as  they  will  cause  spots 
and  stains  to  appear  during  the  toning  process. 

From  the  queries  of  correspondents,  I  find  tiiat  my 
toning  bath  formula  requires  some  little  ei^lanatifm.  Hie 
chJortde  of  aoda^  recommended  to  be  used,  is  not  the  same  as 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt ;  the  former  term — 
^^Qugh  chemically  incorrectr-is  that  which  is  usually 
applied  to  the  substance  in  question.  To  my  eurprise,  I 
read,  that  the  solution  of  chloride  o/sodFa  "  cannot  be  lutd"  in 
Glasgow  and  Carlisle.  Let  those,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
[orocure,  take  a  drachm  (60  grains)  of  good  commercial 
chloride  of  Ume,  or  ileafhing  powder ;  dissolve  it  la  hot 
water,  and  pour  off  the  clear  jj^|^;$q,wlych^4>lMr|3u» 
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BOlnticBi  of  carhonati  of  aoda,  until  it  no  longer  produces  a 
preeipitBte,  or  milkineHi  on  droppng  into  tne  cnlaride ;  a 
tmth  part  of  the  filtered, liqnia may  then  be  used  for  each 
pint  of  tlie  toning  bath. 

Itihonld  be  b(vne  in  mind  that,  although  no  more  of  the 
dUorufe  of  gold  »  reaidxed  to  tone  |nntB  by  tluB,  than  bjr 
any  other  mrthod,  were  ntut  be  a  certain  amount  of  the 
goId-aRh  in.Bohition  to  act  satis&etorily.  It  is,  therefore, 
uTisaUe,  when  the  first  vicorouB  actitm  of  the  bath  aeems 
declining,  to  stir  in  a  little  £ltite  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
sold  (flist  made  very  sUaktly  alkaline  hj  carbonate  of  soda) 
befiai^  immendng  each  oatch  of  jnintB — the  quantity  to  be 
rqpilated  the  number  and  character  of  the  photc^rajdia. 
Ordiikarily,  one  grain  of  the  pendil(»ride  will  tone  from  150 
to  180  (or  even  more)  square  inches  of  landscape  prints, 
litis  bath  must  be  kept  (chemically)  dark,  and  purticles  of 
chloride  of  sUrer  must  be  remored  by  filtraticm  whenever 
obeored.  It  ahould  alw^  retain  a  faint  odour  of  the 
diloride  of  soda,  a  little  of  which  may  be  added  from  time 
to  time. 

To  avoid  wasteof  material,  nomore  of  aphotogr^  tiian 
is  actoally  wanted  shoold  be  pheed  in  the  toning  batb-^tbe 
edges,  &c.,  being  cut  off  on  its  zenMmd  fircan  the  finme. 

JIfunm,  near  Bawtry. 


Dextbink,  or  British  gam,  is  prepared  from  starch  \^ 
heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  820^,  and  retaining  it  at  this 
point  iot  an  hour  or  two.  It  has  now  been  converted  into 
dcxtoine.  Dextrine  is  solid  and  transparent,  soluble  in 
water  and  weak  spirit,  but  insoluble  in  ether  or  strong 
alcohol.  It  derives  ite  name  from  a  peculiar  property  which 
it  poBseeses  of  looduoing  ri^t-hauded  rotatum  nptm  a  ray 
c£  poladaed  hgnt.  In  soldtion,  it  may  conveniently  replace 
gam  arable  in  most  cases;  thus,  it  forms  a  T»y  snitable 
oement  for  mounting  potitives.  It  is  also  nsed  in  addition 
to  albumen  in  some  in  the  preservative  prooesscs ;  but  its 
employment  in  this  manner  requires  care. 

DiAcnNic. — A  term  applied  to  bodicB  whidi  are  trans- 
parent to  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  of  light,  as  is  rock 
ori^tal.   It  is  thus  analogons  to 

DiAPHANic,  or  transparent,  which  denotes  a  body  having 
the  power  of  freely  toansmittiag  rays  of  light,  and 

Diathermic,  or  transealeacent,  a  term  proposed  by 
M.  Melloni  to  signify  a  substance  which  is  transparent  for 
heat,  Uke  rock  siut. 

Diafhuaoh. — ^Diaphragms  are  metallic  discs,  fitt«d  to 
slide  into  a  certain  dmnite  position  with  rej^ird  to  the  lens, 
and  having  circular  holes  in  the  centre  varying  in  diameter 
from  ith  of  an  indi  to  2  inches  or  more  for  large  lenses. 
iWr  use  is  to  restrict  the  rays  coming  from  the  maigin  of 
the  field  view,  to  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  those  froax 
the  outre  of  the  field  of  vuiw  to  the  centre  of  the  lens; 
wherebiy  the  sphwical  aberration  is  dinaniahed,  and  the 
diffirenee  ol  focus  fw  near  and  distant  ol^ects  at  1^  same 
time  reduced.  The  above  effects  are  greater  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  size  of  the  aperture,  but  at  the  same  time  Jit 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  light  will  be  cmrespondingly 
reduced ;  conaequentiy,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  diminution  of 
aperture,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  without  the  disadvantage 
of  slownees  exceeding  the  advantages  of  diminiahed  aberra- 
tion and  greater  depth  of  focus.  It  will  be  as  well  for  the 
operator  to  make  nimself  ncquainted  with  the  sizes  (A 
apertures  best  suited  for  hia  lense»  under  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  used,  always 
bearing  this  in  mind,  that  the  ^ar^tr  the  aperture compatiUe 
with  (OstinctnesB  he  is  able  to  work  with,  the  more  artistic 
will  be  the  resulting  picture. 

Dnjytit. — ^To  wn&en  by  an  admixture  of  water,  which 
renders  the  Uqidd  lees  concentrated. 

DiFnucnoN.— When  a  xay  of  Hg^t  passes  near  the  edges 


of  a  body,  it  nnda^oes  some  remarkaUe  changea.  K  the 
light  be  previoualy  paased  throu^  a  lena  of  about  an  inch  in 
focus,  BO  as  to  come  to  a  focus,  and  thence  divetjge  as  from  a 
point,  the  shadows  of  ol^jeots  hdd  in  the  divagingnyi  win 
be  ibaud  to  be  soRounded  witii  ooloured  fringes.  Ttheaecan 
he  seen  dtiier  by  recaving  tiwn  on  a  screm  of  white  paper, 
at  by  eraminiwg  than  by  means  of  jm  eye-zaece.  The  phe- 
nomena of  dif&action  are  among  the  most  beautifril,  bat,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  ahetruse  in  the  science  of  optics. 

DzFFnaiox.— ^property  which  is  possessed  by  all  gases 
(and  as  Frofiaor  Graiuun  has  unce  shown  by  aqueona  solu- 
tions and  other  liquids),  by  virtue  of  which,  if  mej  are  left 
in  contact  with  each  other  for  a  certain  time,  varyiog  from  a 
few  hours  to  as  many  days,  they  will  gradually  mix  together ; 
even  if  the  vessels  containing  them  are  merely  connected 
together  by  a  narrow  glass  tube,  and  the  heaviest  gas  is 
placed  lowest.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  thus  diffuse  into 
each  other  tJirough  a  glass  tube  of  more  than  a  yard  in 
length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  against  the 
action  of  gravity,  although  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  heavier 
than  l^^dnigen. 

DxTfER. — Utia  piece  of  glaaa,  or  other  Babstanoe  on  whicli 
t^iodiBed  plate  is  laid,  in  OTder  to  be  dipped  into  the  nitrate 
^  stiver  baUL  Dippers  are  usually  made  of  glass,  bat  there 
are  many  reasons  whjr  this  should  not  be  used;  amongat 
others,  being  the  frafplity  of  the  material,  and  the  great 
adhesion  of  the  two  flat  imd  wet  surfaces  of  the  plate  and 
dipper  when  taken  out  of  the  bath.  A  dipper  of  pure  nlver 
wire,  as  described  in  a  recent  number  (vol.  li.  p.  34),  or  one 
similar  in  shape,  but  made  of  iron  or  copper  wire,  thickly 
coated  with  puTe  gutta  percha,  is  Ux  piefa«ble  to  one  <^ 
glass.  Several  useful  suggeetionk  on  this  snbject  having 
recently  appeared  in  our  cuumns,  we  need  only  refer  those 
who  seek  nirther  Infiarmalipn  tax.  this  sal^ect  to  our  back 
numbers.  ^ 


QCTTA  PBBCHA— (coii/»iiK«i). 

Before  speaking  of  the  modes  of  manipulating,  and  Uie  pur- 
posee  to  which  the  article  may  be  i^lied  in  connection  with 
phott^raphy^  it  may  be  important  to  notice  some  of  its  pn^wr- 
tios  and  ita  behaviour  when  submitted  to  diSWent  kinds  of 
chenucal  action. 

Qutta  percha,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  the  gum, 
orooBcrete  juioe^of  atzee,gTowhig|deutinilly  intheMaliju 
ftowts  and  in  the  iidandaof  t^e  Incuim  Ardiipelago.  Itexu^ 
from  the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  mill^  fluid,  and  r^dly  ooagu- 
lates  into  a  hard  maaa,  which  only  requires  mechuiical  punfi- 
cation  to  render  it  fit  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied.  The  pure  f^tta  percha  of  oommerce  is  of  a  light 
reddun  brown  colour,  but  the  colour  of  various  samples  ap- 
parently of  equal  purity  will  sometimes  vary.  We  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  two  pieces,  each  of  which  have,  we  bdieve, 
bem  Bubmitted  to  similar  mechanical  purification ;  one,  a  sane- 
what  rare  sample,  is  nearly  white,  or,  perhtma,  more  ytageAj  of  a 

nish  oreun  colour ;  the  other  iai^  a  danc  brown  tin^acaro^ 
ngaishable  from  the  rosewdod  table  on  irtiidi  it  u 
laid.  The  lighter  colour,  however,  would  appear  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  absolute  purity ;  as,  on  evt^mrating  Uie 
filtrate  from  a  soiutioa  of  gutta  percha  in  sulphide  of  carbon  or 
chloroform,  the  gum  thus  purified  is  nearly  white ;  the  tinctorial 
matter  Altered  out  is  probably  the  result  of  chops  of  baric 
and  otiier  veoetaUe  impniitiea  nUiue  into  the  sap  when  first 
collected,  time  and  exposure  have  uin  the  eStact  of  daricening 
the  colour. 

At  ordinary  temperature,  gutta  percha  is  a  hard,  tough, 
inelastic  substance,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'999  at  68** 
!F^ihreaheit,  different  samidee  shghtly  varying,  however,  in  thi« 
respect  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  porosity.  It  is  entirdy 
impervious  to  water,  is  unafibcted  by  frost,  is  a  bad  oonductor 
of  mat  and  electricity,  is  unaffected  by  alkalis,  vwi^rtable  acid^ 
and  dQvte  mineral  adds.    According  tjupr.  IPLafdian,  ita 
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ekmentvy  oom^ontioD,  vbioh  is  neariy  identisal  vith  that  of 
eaoutdiODO.  u  gmm  hr  FmdkT,  itaiids  thas  ^— 

Cariwn    .„    WU 

Bydrogen   ...  ll'U 

Oxygen   1-49 

 100 

Ab  we  have  remarlied,  it  is  not  affected  by  dilute  mineral 
acidi ;  in  a  oonoentrated  tarmt  however,  it  is  attacked.  By  tlie 
action  of  Bulphurio  add,  with  one  equivalent  water,  it  becomes 
disuii^Tated  with  evolution  at  aabhuroiu  acid.  Aooording  to 
H.  Payen,  is  an  able  irtide  on  this  mbstaooe,  in  the  Comptet 
Mendmt,  by  the  aotioD  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  at  68°,  it  tnnu  of  a  daricer  brown  colour,  and  beoomes 
brittle ;  this  action  is,  however,  it  would  seem,  very  slow,  as  we 
have  seen  a  carboy  which  had  been  used  for  oontatning  this 
add  in  its  commeroial  form  for  dght  years,  Monohydiated 
nitric  add  attacks  it  violently  with  efiiBrvesoenoe  and  lUmes  of 
hyponitrio  add,  leaving  it  red  and  pasty,  and  tubeequoiUy  solid 
and  ftiaUe.  rot  veageU  intended  to  oontuu  hydro  fluono  add. 
It  IB  (rf  great  importance,  as  in  a  moderately  dilute  form  this 
add  has  no  action  on  gutt*  percha. 

The  most  perfect  solvent  for  gutta  percha  is  sulphide  of  carbon, 
which  readily  dissolves  it  without  heat.  The  offensive  smell  of 
this  artide  is  one  objection  to  its  use,  and  renders  ohloroform, 
which  is  scarcely  inferior  in  sdvent  power,  preferable  to  the 
amateur.  To  some  extent  when  cold,  and  almost  entirely  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  benxol  or  ounphene. 
Seme  dii^enoe  in  reaalts  aeem  to  have  been  obtained  in  ezperi- 
menti  with  this  artide  under  4he  treatment  at  ether  and 
ak»hol.  Tba  usual  effect  observed  is,  that  it  is  softened  by  the 
q^Iicatton  of  ether  oold,  partl;^  dissolved  1^  the  aid  of  heat, 
but  at  once  thrown  down  agun  on  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
Cotnmerdal  spirits  of  wine,  or  even  alcohol  often  sold  as  abedute, 
appear  to  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  but  it  is  stated  by  Arppe  that 
in  absolutely  anhydrous  ahxAd  thirteen  i>er  cent,  or  gutta 
percha  will  be  dimdved,  and  that  it  is  quite  soluble  in  ether 
entirely  free  Aram  aloohd ;  he  adds  the  curious  foot,  that  if  the 
gnita  percha  have  been  previouslT  treated  with  alcohd  it  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  Theee  Atcts  will,  doubtless,  be  of  interest  to 
thoae  of  bur  readers  who  may  have  fiuled  in  obtaining  an  ethereal 
solution  of  gutta  percha  for  experimenting  with  collodion. 

The  characteristic  which  gives  to  gutta  percha  its  peculiar 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  in  oonstmctive  art,  is  the 
fhcilify  with  vhidi  it  can  be  rendered  plailio,  and  the  ease  with 
whidi  it  may  then  be  bidiioned  to  suit  almost  any  purpose. 
At  all  temperaturee  below  100*>  lUirmhoi^  or  a  little  more,  it 
retains  ito  flrmnees ;  at  118"  it  begins  to  soften,  but  s^  retains 
its  toughness  and  oonsistenpy;  at  about  140°  it  beoomes  very 
ductile  and  plastac ;  from  this  heat  to  about  200°  it  is  in  the  best 
ccmdition  for  manipulating.  Sulijected  to  this  heat,  or  indeed 
as  high  as  240°,  it  retains  all  its  properties  unaltered  on 
oooling;  but  at  248°  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  renuons  in  a 
ismi-nmd  adhedve  mass,  bdng  in  fkot  partly  decomposed.  At 
this,  and  greater  heat,  it  nuty  be  incorporated  with  hypo-«ul- 
pbites,  metallic  sulphureta,  p^pnents,  and  bituminous  matter, 
undergoing,  in  pdntof  fuit,  the  processes  termed  "  vulcanising," 
whifih  entitelpr  alter  its  chanoter,  giving  it  great  hardness  and 
at  the  same  tune  making  it  unsuitable  for  most  of  the  purposes 
to  whidi  it  is  q>plicwle  in  connection  with  photography. 
Subjected  to  any  heat  not  greater  than  240°,  it  retains,  as  we 
have  said,  all  its  pn^erties  on  coding,  during  which  prooen  it 
oooitoeotB.  This  oon tractile  t«iden<7  appears  to  continue  to 
seme  extent  for  an  indefinite  period  after  oooling,  a  drcum- 
stance  of  which  important  advantage  can  be  taken  in  the 
ftmnation  of  jointi  of  various  kinds,  in  irtiich  a  ligature  or 
coating  of  gutta  percha  is  aj^lied,  and  by  ita  continued  contrac- 
tion gives,  necessarily,  a  gradually  increaaed  firmness.  This 
oontnotile  tendency  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  dlowed  for 
in  manipulating,  otherwise,  in  some  oases,  sueh  as  the  fittingup 
of  guttftperdba  tubing,  Ac.,  subsequent  inoonvoiienoe  might 
Biisew  Tmo  same  tendency  would  senn  to  ia^eate  unfltnees 
for  mne  purpoees,  such  as  stoppers,  which  would  gradually 
beoome  smaller  than  the  orifice  to  be  filled.  Of  the  impnritaes 
of  gntta  percha  we  shall  speak  in  our  next  artide. 

{To  be  eoniinutd.) 


Jaoqueb  Bauut,  the  well-known  Alpine  guide,  who  has 
been  quite  a  lion  in  a  small  way  since  he  nas  been  over  here, 
has  been  presented  with  a  {ihotographic  ^tparatus,  Ac,  hy  bis 
admiral  and  has  been  duly  instructed  m  iti  use. 


roBXiaxr  sosbhce. 

(/Vosi  ow  iS^aeU  CureipiMdmt.^ 

Parity  ad  Jtme^im, 
Thk  foUowing  remarks,  which  Z  pnldiBh  here  for  the  first 
time,  will  tend  to  show  how  photograi^  may  heoc»ne  of 
great  service  to  analytic  chemistry.  The  subject  is  com- 
pletely new,  and  I  ngnt  that  my  numerous  occupations 
will  prevent  me  working  it  out  for  some  time  to  come. 

Some  garnets  were  once  brought  to  me,  and  I  was  be^ed 
to  pronounce  whether  they  were  real  stones  or  imitations ; 
but  I  was  not  allowed  to  submit  tiiem  to  analysis,  as  they 
were  such  extremely  fine  epecimena  that  the  owner  would  not 
hear  of  one  of  them  being  destrcyed.  I  arrived  at  the 
deeired  end,  however,  in  the  following  maimer: — Some 
garnets  will  scratch  quartz,  but  not  all ;  quartz  will  scratch 
easily  any  artificial  garnet.  By  trying,  therefore,  the  action 
of  a  piece  of  rodc-cryBtal  on  the  spedmens  aJluded  to,  and 
then  their  action  upon  qnarta,  I  was  eiuUed  to  affiim  that 
they  were  real  Btonee. 

I  hare  oftoi  thoni^t  that'  photogr^Ay  mi^t  be  a^^died 
witb  suooBB  to  tbese  sort  of  detenninatioiut.  Chemical 
analysis  is  bectming  more  and  more  perfect  every  day ;  the 
balance,  which  is  yet  the  basis  of  every  operaticm,  vriS  be- 
come leas  and  less  used  as  our  optical  means  of  obsorvation 
increase.  Already,  many  diiScnlt  analytical  inveetifntiona 
have  been  facilitate  condderably  by  the  use  of  graaoated 
tubes  and  test  liquids,  wherel^  the  quantity  of  any  aubstance 
is  known  by  noting  the  space  occupied  by  Uie  liquid,  its 
colour  or  its  transparency  being  likewise  taken  into  account^ 

Biot,  Bouchardat,  Clenret,  and  others  have  applied /m^- 
rised  light  to  cheini<»l  aniUysis  with  great  success. 

Moigno  has  written  a  brochure^  in  which  an  apparatus 
of  M.  Soldl's  invention  is  described ;  b^  means  of  this  appa- 
ratus the  amount  of  sugar  in  a  solution  may  be  obtained 
from  the  action  of  tlus  substance  upon  polarised  light ;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  tnis  method  could  not  bo 
ap^ed  to  other  substaDcefl  beadea  sugar. 

TheieaeareheBof  MeiUoni,  Arago,  fcc.,haveBh(nmiiswidi 
predsion  the  nature  of  the  light  tint  emanates  from  g(an 
(sons),  phmetB  and  their  aatdlites,  and  comets.  Axago,  1^ 
means  of  his  />o2amcope,  has  been  able  to  distiugtush  light 
emanating  from  a  solid  from  that  which  is  radiated  from  a 
liquid  or  a  gaaeoos  body.  We  may  hope,  at  some  later  poiod, 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  chemical  con- 
stitution of  a  planet,  by  means  the  light  alone  which  it 
r^ects  upon  the  earth.  When  we  see  the  solar  rays  li^ht  up 
the  full  moon,  and  give  to  it  the  aame  tint  that  it  gives  to 
distant  clouds  or  to  far-off  mountain-tops  upon  our  own 
earth,  may  we  not  already  assert  that  it  is  the  same  matter 
that  is  acted  upcm  Iqr  the  sanbeams  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other? 

Photography  will,  sooner  or  later,  ooroe  much  to  our  aid 
in  these  rejects.  Already,  as  early  as  1835,  Professor 
Hessler,  of  Gratz,  began  tiiia  problem  with  coiudderahle 
succeBB.  Let  ns  suppoee,  for  instance,  that  in  mda  to 
perfimn  some  enwrimentj  we  hare  beai  fhmialied  ynXk  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  that  it  is  neeessary  &r  us  to  know  whether 
It  be  flint^^UB  or  erown-glass ;  moreover  that,  finr  various 
roasons,  we  cannot  solHnit  it  to  chemical  analysis.  l£  no 
other  means,  such  as  its  roedfio  gravity,  colour,  actaon  optm 
the  spectrum,  &&,  could  be  Imn^t  to  our  aid,  it  would  be 
e3Coeeiiingly  convenient  to  know  that  to  dark^  chloride  of 
silver  fight  which  posses  through  crown  glass,  It  requires 
one  minute  ud  five  aeoonds,  and  that  to  obtain  the  same 
effect  with  flint  glass  it  will  require  two  minotes  and  three 
seconds. 

In  18S6  ProfieflBor  Header  made  wnne  experiments  which 
will  doubtless  beoome  nunre  interesting  as  chemistry,  opti<^ 
science,  and  photography  progress.  He  found  that  the  action 
of  the  aolar  spectrum  upon  a  paper  covered  toitk  gum,  on 
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cording  to  (he  sulutano8o/ahii^  thtprim  tpkich produces  the 
ipectrum  v  made. 

Not  only  does  this  action  differ  with  raq>ect  to  the  quan- 
tity of  chimde  iriuch  ia  bUckenad  in  the  eKperimemt,  but 
also  as  to  the  pntine  point  of  the  ipeotmm  at  vhioh  this 
aetion  is  at  its  nuuriniiini  fiv  Kwdm  cn  soch  wsuchanatnret 
and  the  tim  neoBmry  to  obtain  the  maiimam. 

ibe  latter  dement  (time),  accordtng  to  M.  Heasler,  is  nul, 
or  nearly  so,  fat  vater  wd  alcohol;  it  is  from  twelve  to 
tUtteen  murates  for  oil  of  turpentine  and  of  oasns ;  two 
miqfiteB  three  seocmdB  fisr  flint  glsss;  one  minute  five  seoonds 
for  ocown  ^lass. 

Hie  mazuaum  of  chemical  effect  was  foimd  for  the  spec- 
tnun  prodaced  by  aloohol  to  reside  in  the  violet  ray  in  close 
laoximi^  witii  the  blue ;  for  water,  in  the  midcUe  of  the 
violet ;  for  the  oil  of  cassia,  at  23  lines  abovft  the  border  of' 
the  violet. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  from  what  precedes,  that 
there  is  a  method  to  be  discovered  by  which  different  aub- 
staaces  may  be  detected,  one  from  another,  by  photographic 
means,  t.e.,  by  the  action  that  light  exercises  upon  a  plK)to- 
graphic  paper  after  having  passed  through  the  substances  in 
questitn.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  metnod  would  probably 
snve  tiie  difficult  problem  (tf  detecting  sophisdcated  oils,  or 
oiF  distingnishiiu;  readilr  one  oil  from  another.  It  might 
become  eztran^  vslnaole  as  a  means  <ii  analysis  in  organic 
chemistry. 

I  received  a  visit  from  M.  Ni6pce  de  St.  Viet^  yesterday. 
He  has  again  plunged  into  a  neW  series  of  experiments. 
Among  the  new  &cti  he  has  just  discovered  concerning  the 

Action  of  Light "  is  the  fbllowing,  which  the  "  Fhoto- 
anAPHic  'Newb  "  will  be  tiie  first  to  annouDce. 

If  a  solution  of  starch,  or  dextrine,  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  certain  time  (a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  very  small  quantities),  it  will  be  completely  con- 
verted into  glucose,  or  grape-su^ar,  and  the  solution  will 
acquire  a  sw^  taste,  &c.  N.  Nidpce  tells  me  he  is  quite 
sure  of  this  for  dextrine,  and  ahnost  sure  of  it  for  starch.  If 
confirpied,  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  facta 
discovered  by  H.  NUpce.  Your  readers  are  aware  that 
starch  and  ^taine  are  converted  into  sugar  by  the  action 
of  adds,  of  fermenta,  and  of  heat,  bat  it  was  never  before 
ofaKTved  that  Ught  alone  can  produce  the  same  eflfoct. 
WbeiiT  however,  we  reflect  upon  the  influence  of  lu^fat  on 
veg^tlon,  and  upon  animal  life,  we  wonder  lea^  rat  we 
wonder  still ! 

Noldiing  is  more  talked  of  in  Paris,  at  the  present  moment, 
than  a  new  qratem  of  voatilation  and  warming  of  public 
buildings  invented  by  Br.  Yan  Hecke,  a  Belgian  physician. 
The  hoin>itals  of  Beaiyon  and  Neckar  in  Paris,  ana  the  Ajslle 
Imp^riale  of  Vesinet  in  the  environs,  three  of  our  finest 
educes,  ujnn  which  the  government  have  already  expended, 
but  in  vain,  considerable  sums  ibr  ventilation,  &c.,  have 
been  sutmiitted  to  Dr.  Van  Hecke ;  the  government  com- 
missionets  having  found  that,  in  the  course  of  nx  or  seven 
vears,  all  the  money,  formerly  so  usefully  expended,  will 
be  r^^ed,  from  the  great  economy  of  Dr.  van  Hecke's 
system,  which  is,  moreover,  extrem^  eunple.  I  remember 
nsviug  readf  not  Icmg  ago,  in  Uie  1nme$  and  oUtK  papers, 
aocotmtB  (rf  the  disssttons  effects  of  bad  ventilation — or 
raiUier,  want  of  TKitilation  in  the  Englisb.  barracks  and 
hos^tids.  I  wsa  struck  with  horror!  and  the  facta  had 
been  presented  in  any  other  tiian  English  papeis,  I  should 
have  fiolt  bound  to  deny  them.  For  this  reason  I  c^ 
attention  here  to  the  very  satisfitctoiy  ^reeaita  obtained  in 
Franoe,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  by  Dr.  van  Hecke.  In  Paris  I 
have  vifdted,  accident,  hospitals  ventilated  by  this  gentle- 
man. The  efl^te  were  rather  surprising:  each  person  has, 
at  least,  2,200  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  at  his  dinweal  per  hour ; 
this  air  is  warmed  in  winter  and  cooled  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  ur  of  ihe  wards  filled  with  uok  is  as  sweet  and  pure  as 
the  breeze  of  a  corn-field,  and  all  this  without  the  sSghtest 
draught.  The  same  may  be  added  oi  other  pwtions  of  ^ 
bailmng  we  will  not  mention. 


It  has  been  found  that  a  hospital  which  is  not  vmtilated 
at  all,  is  considerably  more  expendve  to  the  government 
than  the  same  bospital  vaitilated  and  warmed  hy  Van  • 
Hecke's  system.  1^  ouriooB  &et  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  quantity  of  coal  ocnmuaed  in  the  famm  case.  In 
one  of  the  nuu^r  intcfestuw  expedmenta  that  have  been 
made  at  Paris,  with  a  view  cn  comparing  tltis  new  system  of 
ventilation  with  that  of  an  dda  (me,  it  was  fiatmd  that  is 
the  old  system  2  pounds  of  coal  wookl  renew  9,500  eobie  feet 
of  air,  whilst,  in  Dr.  Van  Hecke*s  eiq>erimento,  2  pounds  of 
coal  renewed  86,066  cubic  feet  of  air. 

MM.  Blondel,  Labroust,  and  Dr.  Grasst,  charged  by  the 
French  government  to  examine  H.  Van  Hecke's  system, 
have  written  a  most  flatbering  report,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. They  remark,  among  other  advantages  it  presentai, 
that  Van  Hecke  has  succeeded  in  cooling  the  air  during  the 
heat  of  summer — "  a  process  often  promised,  but  nerer  befin 
realised  in  hospitals.'^ 

Your  space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  proceaa,  but 
I  have  <»lled  attention  to  the  subject  betausel  bdieve  it 
to  be  a  most  important  one;  and  I  think,  from  what  I 
have  mm  myseli,  that  the  man  who  introdtnxa  this  new 
method  of  ventilating  and  wanniBg  pnUie  buildinga  into 
England,  will  render  a  serrice  to  tiiat  country  imOi  it 
would  be  diffieuH  to  repay. 

I  will  add  a  few  wcwds  on  Van  Hec^  lumself : — He  ii  a 
short,  stout,  Dutch-built  man,  neariy,  if  not  qnjte,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  50.  He  took  a  med^  ^^ree  in  Uie  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  while  still  very  young,  and  went  lo  reode 
in  Brussels  as  a  practitioner.  But  not  liking  medicine  ss 
a  profession,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physioB  and 
ventilaticHi,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  whew  life.  He 
succeeded,  after  many  years  of  labour,  in  creating  a  system 
of  ventilation  which,  for  perfection,  simidicity,  and  econmny, 
has  never  been  equalled.  It  is  a  sort  of  monomania  widi 
him ;  he  talks  of  nothing  else,  and  he  has,  po-haps.  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  it.  He  completely  mined  himself  and  family 
by  physical  experimente  oonnected  with  ventilation  made  at 
Brussels,  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  a  year  or  two  ago  withoat 
a  sou  in  tiie  world. 

The  French,  who  have  a  keen  eye  for  anything  that  is 
veiy  advantageooB  to  them,  caught  at  Van  Hedce^  mtem 
of  ventilation.  An  order  from  government  anivea  one 
mOTuing  at  his  modest  lodgi^^  and  his  fbrtnue  and  repu- 
tation wwQ  made  for  ever.  He  reades  now  in  a  nice  little 
chateau,  at  Asni6reB  on  the  Seine,  and  is  overwb^ed  with 
demands  from  Holland,  FmsBia,  Pc^and,  St.  Fetersbiirg, 
&c.,  besides  a  large  amount  of  work  in  France.  Tba 
Emperor  has  ordered  him  to  ventalate  tin  Palace  (tf  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 

Van  Hecke  has  been  heard  to  say  1^  he  cannot  bear 
travelling  (tJie  Dutch  are  so  lazy),  bat  that  he  has  seen  tiw 
whole  of  Europe  in  lees  than  two  years,  on  account  of  his 
new  system  of  ventilation !  This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote 
of  Donizetti,  the  celebrated  composer.  One  evening,  while 
conducting  the  orchestra  at  the  French  opera  for  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  chefs-d'auvre,  a  violinist  inquired 
suddenly  of  the  maestro  — "  Is  it  really  true,  Signor  Donizetti, 
that  Roauni  composed  the  3rd  act  of  the  "Barber  ctf  Seville  ** 
in  fonr-and-twenty  hours?  " 

"It's  very  posaiDle,"  replied  the  compoeer,  shrug^g  hfa 
shoulders,  "  Rossini  ia  ao  very  lazy,  yon  know." 

Every  one  knows  what  a  dreadfu  tiiii^  it  is  to  cut  one's 
finger  while  diattcting.  I  lost  a  friend  not  long  ago  fum 
this  v^  sccideut.  To-day  I  read  in  an  ItsSan  papsr 
(^Annali  di  Chirruca,  ^c),  that  during  the  year  1BS€tUT. 
Nonat  tried  upon  himself  the  e^ta  of  a  $oUttioH  o/dU»rfnr, 
after  a  wound  from  a  dissecting  knife.  He  had  been  ex- 
amining the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  from  puerperal 
fever,  when  he  suddenly  remarked  a  quantity  of  red  strttks 
on  his  left  hand,  proceeding  from  a  fdlght  scratch,  uid 
spreading  all  up  the  arm.  Be  immediately  returned  home, 
and  plunged  his  hand  and  arm  in  chlorine  water.  Thisfaatb 
was-  renewed  several  times.  TW^stpoilnentTBacceednl 
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perfectlr,  and  aaTed  Dr.  Nonat's  life.  It  was  afterwards 
repeated  hj  on«  of  his  pupils,  vitli  eqoal  bqcccsb  ;  and,  Iat«r 
■tul,  1^  Dr.  Garrigou.  lliiB  gentlemaii  Bays  tlutt  cbkaine 
water  iiaB  many  timee  pgoaorred  him  frmn  aerere  accidento, 
probably  from  death. 

Chbnne  water  ahoold,  then,  be  kept  in  large  quantitiea 
in  the  dtBsecting  rooms  of  medical  schools,  &c.  It  is  eanly 
obiained  by  saturating  pore  water  .with  chlorine  gas,  pro- 
cared  by  the  action  oi  hydrochloric  add  in  peroxide  of 
manganeae.  It  most  be  kept  in  the  dark,  for  by  the  action 
of  daylight  it  is  slowly  deoompoeed,  and  forma  a  new  hydro- 
chlonc  acid  with  the  nydn^^  of  the  water. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  beHered,  and  Is  eott- 
atontly  aBaerted  in  medical  papers,  that  no  remedy  has  been 
diacorered  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  who  accidentally 
wounda  himaelf  with  a  dissecting  knife. 

Vf^ely  the  celebrated  chemist  of  Munich,  has  just  made 
knoip  a  very  pretty  experiment,  by  which  oxafic  acid  is 
produced  from  oool  gu.  It  is  known  that  alcohol  can  be 
traDBfonned  into  asdie  add  by  the  oxidi^g  action  of  nifric 
acid.  The  researohea  of  Beraielot,  Robiqaet,  and  othcn 
have  jwoved  that  akdiol  can  be  obtained,  from  ooalgaB(bi- 
oarbnretted  hydrogen,  H,,  aometbiMa  called  d^ant  gaa^. 
It  was,  therefore,  reaBonable  to  sappoae  that  oxalic  acid 
might  be  formed  by  means  (tf.this  gaa.  Yogel  has  just 
proved  the  hct  by  passing  a  current  of  biearburetted  hyaro- 
gen  throng  nitric  acid  c€  a  sp.  gr.-el-39.  The  current 
was  kept  up  for  some  days.  In  a  short  time  the  nitric  acid 
*  became  yellow,  and  deposited  a  sort  of  resia ;  shortly  after- 
waids  crystals  of  ozalio  add  were  depoaltedt  as  expected. 


THB  COXXODIO-AXnCMBM  V.  THE  rOTHEROtlX  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor  o/the  " PHOToaRAPHic  News." 

Sib, — Such  dir^se  opinions  baviBg  bedi  exprosBed  on  the 
subject  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  collodio-albumen  and 
the  Fothergill  processes  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
photographen,  I  was  induced  befcffe  leavins  London  to  pre- 
pare some  plates  by  both  proceaKa  with  the  view  df  aecer- 
taining  for  mnelf,  if  poesiole,  which  worked  best.  For  the 
last  tuee  wedos  I  have  been  ennged  in  taking  occasioual 
fietures  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  Isle  of  llanet,  wilh  plates 
prqwred  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  and  I  hare  f^reat 
jkamn  in  ft^wtrding  yon  the  result  of  my  oomparuon, 
togsOier  with  some  few  facts  that  I  think  may  mterest 
your  readers,  and  may,  moreover,  induce  some  of  them,  who 
hare  not  yet  decided  where  to  go,  to  visit  a  place  which  is 
as  int^-ekting  in  historiqal  associations  as  an;r  psrt  of 
England,  and  ia  by  no  means  the  flat  and  unpictureeque 
country  that  it  is  generally  sumKieed  to  be.-  I  have  already 
some  of  the  mettiest  ptcturea  I  have  ever  eeai,  and  in  my 
opinion  much  superior  for  the  st«reoecope  to  tiioee  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  scenes  which  form  the  stMle  of 
Btereoficopic  pictures,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shotud  not 
have  succeeded  better  if  I  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  a 
trip  to  the  Lakes. 

My  first  comparatiTe  experiment  ytaa  made  on  the  25th  of 
laat  month.  The  olyect  I  selected  for  the  experiment  was  a 
group  of  three  cottages,  the  front  (tf  the  building  in  the  fore- 
ground bdi^  ooveced  with  clemnliii  and  with  a  few  trees 
anmmnd^  thsm.  The  swdena  wore  divided  hj  lumps  of 
chalk  hea^  npt  on  wmeh  the  son^  rays  lell  rather 
atton^y.  I  exposed  fint  with  the  odlodio-albumen  plate 
for  one  minute  and  a  half,  and  subeeqaently  with  a  Foth^ 
giU  plate  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  merely  moving  the 
camera  a  few  yards  so  as  to  get  a  picture  slightly  difiereat 
from  the  flrpt,  but  taking  care  that  tiie  objects  re^veiented 
ia  the  damera  ehould  receive  the  same  amount  of  lUomina- 
tion  as  in  the  first  picture.  I  then  put  t^is  camera  in  the 
cart,  and  took  out  a  stei^eMcopic  one,  with  a  douUe  lens. 
This  I  planted  so  as  to  have  the  objects  I  wished  to  repro- 
diice  in  shadow,  and  again  exposed  a  plate  prepared  by  the 
nmodio^albupea  process,  and  a  second  by  the  Fothergill 
ivoceas,  each  for  two  minutes.  In  this  case  I  made  no 


change  in  the  pomtion  of  the  eamenf  so  that  I  may  say 
they  were  taken  under  preeiBdy  idfl"tical  dxcamstanoea. 

On  readhingthe  house  whete  I  was  staying,  lonly  waited 
until  ^t  was  dark  before  proceeding  to  the  aevdopoent  of 
my  negatives.  For  the  oollodio-albumen  jsocess  insed  the 
devdoping  solution,  the  fiffmula  of  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sidebothimi  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '*  Fhotogkaphic 
News,"  vol.  i.,  p.  170,  only  substituting  gallic  add  fbr  the 
p^Tontllic.  For  some  time  no  trace  of  a  picture'  was 
visibFe,  but  at  last  it  began  to  give  evidence  of  ita  presence. 
Rrst,  the  sky  came  ont,  and  then  a  bit  of  the  picture  here 
and  there,  but  bo  very  slowly  that  I  became  impatient,  and 
added  a  couple  of  drops  of  weak  solution  of  pyrocalUc  acid 
to  the  developing  solution.  This  stimulant  qui<ucened  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  which  I  assisted  still  ftkrther  by 
the  addition  of  two  drop  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
The  resulting  negative  is  a  moderately  good  one,  though,  if 
anything,  rather  under  exposed.  To  aevelqj  the  Pother- 
pu.  ^te,  I  used  the  eoluti(ni  mixed  in  the  proporldons  given 
m  Mr.  JL  Keened  formula,  with  a  very  di^t  accidental 
modification.  The  deveh^nent  in  this  case  was  much  more 
rapid,  and  the  details  ot  we  negative  came  out  fuller  and 
stronger.  Its  general  appearance  showed  that  tiie  action  of 
the  hght  upon  it  had  been  more  vigorous,  but,  notwith- 
standing, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  give  a  better 
print  than  the  other.  On  thia  point,  however,  I  can  only 
give  you  poeitive  infonnation  after  I  return  hmne. 

I  next  proceeded  to  develop  tiie  stereoeeopic  plates,  which 
I  did  simultaneously.  In  this  case  also  the  Fothergill 
plate  was  acted  upon  by  the  developing  solution  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  that  prepared  by  the  Taupenot  pro- 
cees ;  and  I  had  fixed  and  washed  the  former  Wore  the 
latter  was  fhlly  developed.  Hie  character  of  the  r^nlting 
negatives  was  about  equal  in  this  instance  also;  there  is 
pfflhape  a  shade  more  density  in  the  collodio-albnmen 
native,  but>  this  is  ao  tinfling  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
even  on  a  ckse  examination. 

I  tried  a  similsr  exmriment  in  taking  a  negative  of  the 
raina  at  Bidihoroaipbf  former^  a  Boman  eutle,  and  tie 
remains  of  which  are  of  snfficiSnt  magnitude  to  render  a 
visit  to  th^  interesting.  The  walls  are  said  to  be  twelve 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  are  of  considerable  haght  and' 
wonderful  solidity,  and  have  a  vexy  picturesque  appear- 
ance. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  negative  I  have  is 
one  taken  Fothei^'s  process ;  and,  vexationsly  enough, 
the  ot^ject  is  precisely  the  one  about  which  I  care  least — it  is 
simply  that  of  an  old  stone  gateway  at  Sandwich.  I  may 
remark  of  this  old  jJace  that  there  are  some  very  pretty 
pictures  for '  the  stereoscope  to  be  had  about  it ;  and 
probably  a  view  of  Tenterden  Church  and  steeple  would  be 
considered  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  making  a 
lecture,  but  from  the  assodations  connected  with  the 
good  Sir  Thomas  M<ffe.  Most  of  your  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  all"  the  ports  and  havens  on  tiiis  por- 
tion of  the  coast  have  a  great  tendnuiy  to  nit  iip,  sevoal  of 
tiie  places  ibrmerly  on  the  sea  Aof9  being  now  lemoved 
some  distance  inland.  "  In  the  dAys  of  Henry  VIII.,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Mor&— I  am  speaking  on  the  aatbority  of  a 
book  l^g  on  the  taWe  in  the  c(tfee-room — "  divers  men  of 
worship  assembled  old  men  of  the  country  to  commune  and 
devise  about  the  amendment  of  Sandwich  Haven.  At 
which  time  as  they  b^n  first  to  ensearch  b^  reason,  and  by 
the  report  of  old  men  thereabout,  what  thing  had  been  the 
occasion  that  bo  good  a  haven  was  in  so  few  years  so  sore 
decayed,  and  aucb  sands  risen,  and  such  shallow  flats  made 
therewith,  that  light  small  vessels  had  now  much  work  to  * 
oome  in  at  divers  tides,  where  great  ships  were  within  a  few 
years  past  accustomed  to  ride  without  difficulty ;  and  some 
laying  the  fhult  to  Goodwin  Sands,  scone  to  the  hmd  inned 
hy  diven  owners  in  the  Me  of  Thanet,  out  of  the  channel 
in  which  the  sea  was  wont  to  oocapass  the  ido,  and  bring 
the  vessete  round  about  that,  whose  ootuioAt  tin  end  was 
wont  to  Boour  the  haven,  wlgig^,^^^t^e^0g4^ 
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ihenoe  for  the  lack  of  such  coarse  and  scoaring,  is  cboked 
up  vith  Band.  As  they  thus  alleged,  divers  men,  dirers 
oatues,  ihsm  started  up  one  good  eld  &nner,  and  said, 
'  My  masters,  ye  may  say  every  man  what  he  wilL  I 
have  marked  this  matter  aa  well  as  aome  others,  and  I 
wot  bow  it  waxed  right  well  enoo^  For  I  knew  the 
haven  good,  I  have  marked,  and  so  have  I  seen  vbeii  it 
began  to  wax  worse  1 '  '  And  what  hath  hnrt  it,  good 
ftther? '  quoth  theee  gentlemen.  ^  By  my  &itk,  masters,' 
qooth  he,  'yonder  same  Tenterden  steople,  and  nothing 
use!'  'Why  hath  the  steeple  hurt  the  haven,  good 
lather? '  quoth  they.  '  Nay,  by  Our  Lady,  mastets,'  quoth 
he,  'I  cannot  teU  you  wdl  why,  but  I  wot  well  it 
hath,  fcHT,  I  knew  that  a  good  haven  till  the  steeple  was 
builded,  and,  by  the  Mary  mass,  I  haye  marked  it  well  and 
it  never  throve  since  t  * "  This  ia  rathw  a  long  extract,  but 
it  ia  amuung,  and  may  explain  to  many  of  your  readers  the 
meaning  of  the  frequent  allusion  lo  Tentaiden  steeple, 
which  occur  in  aigumenta  relating  to  cause  and  effect.  A 
pwBon  ntting  near  me  says,  that  it  was  a  clergyman  of  this 
church  who  once  said,  when  speaking  the  d^cavity  of 
the  age,  '*That  little  children  who  amid  neitiier  speak  nor 
walk  were  to  be  aem  rtmning  about  the  streets  etcraing  and 
■wearing." 

To  return  to  my  experiments,  beudes  those  enumerated 
above,  I  made  sevoal  othen  under  drcumstances  calculated 
to  test  the  merits  of  the  respective  processes  and  to  show 
any  difference  in  the  wwking  qualities  of  tiie  plates  so  pre- 
pared, but  my  expoience  wul  not  aa  yet  enable  me  to 
assign  a  superiority  to  one  over  the  other.  However,  now 
that  the  weather  appears  to  be  getting  more  fitvourable  for 
out-door  operations,  I  propose  to  continue  my  experiments 
in  this  part,  and,  if  you  publish  this  letter,  I  shall  oe  happy 
to  write  you  again. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  Monkboven's  celluloae 
process  in  the  nuuiufiwtore  of  collodion  ? — I  am,  bir,  your 
obedient  servant,  £.  B. 


Akbbiciv  PHoioaHiSHicu  Socirrr.— FouETH  MsBTiNa. 

— JCsreft  90, 1869.— Bb.  Dbuxb,  Pnrident,  in  U»  chair. 
Thk  SeontHy  was  instniotod  to  make  np  the  noari  of  the 
Sodwty  from  its  bsginaing^  and  present  tiie  report  in  flill  at  tiie 
next  meeting. 

Afttt-  the  reading  of  the  papera,  Mr.  Skut  made  an  oral 
omnmunioation,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsit:  It  has 
recently  been  shown  that  an  undeveloped  ne^tive  is  capable 
of  derek^iment  after  fixing.  It  thenfore  spears  that  the 
praienoe  of  iodide  of  ahvr  is  not  nsoessary  during  development, 
and  that  tbe  retaining  film  is  somehow  diaoged.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  iodide  of  silver  or  metalHo  alver  cu  be  present 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  development  when  none  can  be 
detected  by  the  miuroeoc^  in  practised  hands.  It  senns 
probable  wst  the  effect  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver  is  taily 
m<4eonlar,  and  that  the  efibct  is  communicated  to  the  film, 
which  of  itsdf  ia  insensitive  to  light.  The  iodide  of  ^ver  ind 
the  sympathetic  film  are  ohoniosUy  unohsnged  from  the  begin* 
ni^  to  the  end.   Their  action  in  devdoinuait  is  catalytic. 

Undw  the  order  of  discusmon  of  niters  read — 

Mr.  BuTHxnoBD  slid  a  good  <&y  process  is  the  great  desi- 
deratum. We  oinuot  carry  our  danc  room  and  a  convenient 
supply  of  water  on  an  eiouiMon ;  the  thought,  or  fdght  of  cum- 
bersome qmaratoB  and  tents  is  unpleasant  to  those  who  dislike 
trouble  and  to  work  hard  for  unusement.  A  dry  process  need 
not  be  BO  Quick,  but  it  is  essential  thst  it  shall  be  simple  and 
oertain.  Albumen  results  ore  good  enough,  but  the  process  is 
too  troublesome.  It  is  proper  for  this  Sooie^  to  make  the 
subject  of  a  dry  process  a  oonspiouous  problem,  and  to  enooun«e 
attempts  at  its  solution.  Mr.  Autiierrad  concluded  bis  remarks 
by  moving  that  a  prise  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  offered  in  the 
nsme  of  the  Society  for  tiie  best  dry  process  oSand.  for  compo- 
tition  during  the  next  few  months. 

After  stHoe  discnssion  the  sul^eot  wisiefened  to  the  board 
of  dlreetoti. 


Mr.  BoYLB  made  some  remarks  on  the  odours  of  donds  and 
mists,  eepedil^  witb  reference  to  the  art  of  |)aintiIU^ 

Mr.  SiBLT,  m  commouUng  the  paper  read  oyDt.U.  Draper,* 
observed,  that  the  intenrify  of  blackness,  as  shown  by  the  sped- 
mens  exhitnted,  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  chloride 
of  gold,  or  mercury,  or  the  sulphides.  If  so,  the  chloride  oT 
paliadimn'  would  soon  come  into  use  as  a  toning  agent  for  trans- 
parent poritivea  on  glass.  The  photogn^hic  usee  of  the  rarer 
metals  should  be  studied.  No  doubt,  valuable  quaUties  are  to 
be  found  in  substanoee  not  yet  thought  ot  The  metid  uranium 
has  reoently  come  into  quite  extmsivse  USB  in  Surope.  Mr. 
Burnet  is  entitled  to  most  of  tte  credit  given  to  Niipoe  de  8L 
Victor,  for  the  disooverv  of  the  prop^ties  of  nitrate  of  uranium. 
The  salts  of  uranium  has  excited  little  attention  in  Amwica, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  shown  at  an  early  day,  that  iron 
salts  were  possessed  of  the  same  properties  uid  could  be  substi- 
tuted in  all  the  uranium  processes. 

Dr.  Deck  :  There  is  difficulty  in  procuring  palladium,  espe- 
cially of  the  desiraUe  parity;  it  is  not  a  oommercial  article  and 
but  littie  is  produced.  It  has  been  used  hy  dentistB,  and  fbr 
the  beams    balances.  It  costs  lAout  seven  doUurs  per  os. 

The  PKBaiDENT:  I  have  found  the  chloride  of  priladiumc 
very  useful  in  producing  photogn^hs  of  microscopic  oqjecta. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  H.  Dn^r  said  that  he  had  not 
observed  that  the  chloride  of  palladium  produced  varieties  of 
tint,  as  obtained  irith  chloride  of  gold  and  sult>hideB.  It  acted 
very  promptly,  and  gave  only  shades  of  blackness. 

Dr.  VunvMRvrxtBE  described  some  of  the  mdinary  methods 
of  stiengthening.  He  jnefened  a  process  in  whidi  iodine  wis 
used,  as  the  thm  iodide  of  ^ver  negative  was  quite  intense 
towaids  the  chemiod  rays. 

Mr.  Sebly  :  I  understand  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  the  opinion  was  emphatically  eivneaei.  that  the 
moon  has  no  influence  on  vegetation,  and  tlut  the  notion  which 
some  bnners  have,  that  the  moon  should  be  consulted  for  the 
time  of  planting,  was  treated  as  unworthy  of  attention.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  savwhat  spedflo  or  observable  action  the  moon 
m^t  M  expected'^  have  on  tite  growth  ot  health  of  animals 
or  plants ;  yet  I  do  not  think  it  improper  to  propose  the  qoes- 
tion  in  this  society.  The  physical  action  of  the  moon  by  virtue 
ot  gravitation,  in  producing  tides  in  the  seas  and  the  air,  is 
evnywhere  felt.  May  there  not  be  a  perceptible  chemical 
action  on  the  earth  from  the  moon's  rays  ?  Mr,  Autherford 
gets  a  photf^Topbio  impresuon  of  the  moon  in  a  few  seconds. 
Are  there  nndisoovfered  chemical  peculiarities  in  moonlight? 
May  there  not  be  plants  of  such  a  delicate  nature  that  duj 
protect  themselves  frran  sunli^t,  come  out  by  n^ht,  and  thrive 
by  the  light  of  ibo  moon  ?  There  are  many  animals  like  the 
owl,  that  are  wakeful  only  at  night ;  the  moon  to  such  is  what 
the  sun  is  to  us.  I  wish  only  to  have  it  understood  that  soane 
of  those  questimis  about  the  moon's  influence,  treated  iritli  so 
much  contempt  by  scdentiflo  mm,  may  yet  be  fldriy  adcBd 
^ain. 

ThePsssTDEHT:  Ten  years  since  Mr.  Hunt  made  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  lig^t  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  eBme 
to  the  condusion  that  the  indigo  ray  favoured  the  germinatiau 
of  seeder  while  the  ydlow  rays  retarded  it  After  the  plant  has 
spfemA  above  the  Burfaoe  of  the  ground,  the  illuminating  or 
yeUow  rays,  are  essential  to  its  healthy  growth,  enabling  it  to 
decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  to  appropriate  tiie  carbon.  In 
ripening,  or  producing  seeds,  the  red  rays  ore  essential.  Dr. 
Gardner  has  exhitnted  some  very  curious  experiments  to  show 
tiiat  it  is  the  indigo  ray  which  determines  the  growth  or  tim- 
ing of  the  plant  towards  light.  Turnip  seeds  were  planted  in  ■ 
box,  which  was  kept  in  the  dark ;  at  the  end  of  forty-M^ 
hours  the  plants  hod  come  up  wiry  and  thin,  of  a  sickly  yeUow 
hue,  and  standing  erect  and  straight.  The  box  being  nom- 
placed  in  the  solar  imctrum,  all  the  shoota  soon  turned  towards 
the  indigo  ray.  The  phmta  might  even  be  made  to  grow 
downward.  MoaaUght  in  ite  d^ree,  acta  like  sunlit; 
sunlight  is  200,000  times  more  intense.  (In  answer  to  a 
question.)  Tiw  fn«iiimin  of  ohemicri  power  is  found  in 
the  indigo,  and  not  in  the  violet,  aa  stated  by  some.  Hie 
common  uroous  is  a  plant  which  is  remarkably  sensitive  ta 
light;  cover  it  with  your  hat  and  the  leaves  fud  up,  let  the 
light  fill  on  it  agHU,  and  they  open  so  rapidly  that  you  may 
see  them  move. 
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Dr.  BxCK :  It  is  Trell  knowa  that  tadpoles  kept  in  the  dark 
do  not  ohsQge  to  frogs,  hob  continue  to  grow  as  tadpoles  til) 
they  become  monstera  in .  aiae.  On  the  oontrary,  if,  while 
young,  tiiey  are  exposed  to  an  exoess  of  light,  I  suppose  they 
will  become  frogs  prematurely.  The  atories  of  snowers  of 
frogs  are  often  ranked  with  stories  of  sea-serpentB  and  mer- 
mAids,  but  I  have  witnessed  a  veritable  fh>g  shower,  when 
hundreds  of  bushels  came  down.  The  frc^  were  nOue  of  th«u 
oliTe,  and  were  remarkably  small.  I  supp(»e  the  frog 'spawn 
was  carried  up  by  a  water-spout,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
light  and  air,  the  tadpoles  were  prematurely  changed  to  tioga. 

Mr.  TiLUUH :  At  an  exhilHtion  of  fireworks  in  oommemo- 
ntion  tii  tba  oomptotion  of  the  Kdswood  Watn^works,  a  very 
ouriooB  and  novel  effect  of  colouiea  light  was  produoed.  As 
the  director  of  the  display  is  a  member  of  the  Society,  we  may 
expect  some  account  of  it  at  our  next  meeting.  The  art  of 
pyrotechny  is  flurly  witiun  the  scope  of  our  discussions.  What 
is  the  best  prooeesi<Hi  of  colours  to  produce  tiie  highest  effect  ? 
Bow  best  to  ocnubine  poetry  of  colours  and  dramatic  action  ? 
Who  can  foretell  the  effeots  whidi  will  hereafter  be  produoed 
liy  overtnres  of  vari^ated  li^^ts  P 

At  this  point  a  very  enterti^iung  disconw  ensued  on  the 
turning  of  the  sunflower  towards  the  li^ht.  Althouf^  man;f 
of  the  members  engaged  in  it,  the  subject  elioited  more  wit 
and  poetoy  than  scientific  truth.  It  was  a  refreshing  episode. 

A  genuemao  in  the  audienoe,  and  not  a  member  of  the 
Socne^,  occupied  a  considerable  time  in  eoideaTouring  to  con- 
vince the  Society  that  he  had  perfected  a  valuable  and  wonder- 
ful nrooeiB  of  transferring  ambro^pes  to  pqwr. 

Mr.  TiLLHAV:  Will  the  gentleman  communicate  some 
details  of  his  invention  to  the  Society,    exhibit  specimens  ? 

The  Gkntlsuak:  The  process  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  time,  and  study ;  I  do  not  propose  to  give  it  awav. 

Mr.  Sbblt:  Whether  an  inventor  shall  give  his  iaeaa  to 
the  public,  or  sell  them,  is  a  question  for  himself  to  settle. 
We  cannot  blame  him  for  ibe  dedaiou  he  make&  In  the  Society 
wepnUidi  diBooranes;  we  must  not  make  iff-*  market  i^aoe 
Let  this  be  the  occasion  for  detwmining  our  course  for  ttie 
ftiturc^  so  that  tiiere  shall  be  no  misunder^andlng. 

The  subject  elioited  considerable  feding  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and,  after  remarks  by  various  members,  the  sentiment  of 
the  Sddety  was  expressed  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Stetson : — 

Seaolved — That  this  Society'  desires  and  expects  that  in  every 
instance  where  either  members  or  guests  claim  to  be  in  posses- 
tdon  of  improvemente,  either  the  new  results  or  the  details  of 
the  invention,  or  both,  be  given  to  the  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  the  second  Hoiday  in  June. 


THE  UNSEED  DBT  PROCKBS. 

SiBf — I  to  re^ly  to  the  qnestioDB  of  your  correspondent 
"  Waxrengal,  vol  u.  p.  180,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state 
my  reuons  fer  trnjUajias  liineed  as  a  preeenrative  fin-  cxA- 
lodion.  I  h&ve  long  ura  aasnredf  ftaa  numennw  expol- 
ments,  tiut  atanoqdurio  action  eougrU  a  fiur  greater  amount 
d  Inflttenoe  on  aenritiBed  collodion  than  ve  are,  at  prawnt, 
aware  of;  and,  therefive,  that  the  following  requisiteB  are 
abeolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation,  and  snbeequent 
development,  of  a  collodion  plate.  Ist.  Some  agent  that 
will  perfectly  exclude  the  sensitiTe  film  from  all  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  be  at  the  same  tame  moderately  elastic, 
and  pofectJIy  txansparent.  3nd.  That  it  shall  exert  no 
chemical  action  whatever,  or  be  liable  to  Jlia,  acted  upon  by 
the  nitrate  of  alver,  or  other  products  in  combination  with 
it.  3kL  That  it  shall  be  such  as  to  be  readily  diseolved,  so 
as  to  leave  the  film  in  [o^cisely  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
preriooB  to  its  application,  in  order  that  the  derelopment 
may  be  proceedea  with,  nninfluaiced  by  any  intervening 
substance.  These  desiderata  being  gained,  a  prepared 
may  undoubtedly  retain  its  pbotwenic  yowen  tor  an  in- 
definite poiod.  I  found,  by  laiagmueea  mucilage,  that  t^e 
fint  and  list  of  these  ra^oUtcB  wen  certaiAly  attcdned,  and 


I  believe  t^  second  also,  but  on  this  point  I  have  not 
chemical  knowledge  sufficient  to  speak  decidedly,  and  can 
only  say  tiiat  I  find  it  practicaDy  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  the  plates  |ffepared 
acceding  to  my  plan  will  keep,  I  can  only  speak  witii  cer- 
tainty as  to  three  weeks,  having  never  had  occarion  to  pre- 
s^re  them  longor-;  but  I  have  found  no  alteration  whatever 
at  that  period.  I  have  now,  however,  prepared,  as  a  foir 
test,  24  plates,  one  of  which  I  shall  use  every  fntnigfat,  and 
I  am  quite  sanguine  that  I  shall  find  the  last  eqnaJly  aa 
sensitire  as  the  first.  The  exposare  for  stereoscopic  ]^cturee 
with  my  lens,  on  a  good  dayt  is  one  minute  to  one-and-a-half 
minutes,  but  this,  of  course,  varies  greatly  according  to  lens, 
subject,  climate,  &c.  The  first  is  equuly  good,  and,  per- 
haps, easier  to  use.  The  mndlaee  should  not  be  too  starong ; 
I  find  it  gives  the  best  results  -WDeit  it  will  run  through  fine 
muslin  in  one  continuous  stream ;  it  is  also  preferable  to 
wash  the  plate  by  immersion,  a  stream  being  apt  to  free  the 
nitrate  irregularly  from  the  collodion.  I  must  apolc^pse  for. 
this  kmg  letter,  but  I  should  wiah  any  gentleman  who  feels 
inclined  to  try  the  linseed  to  be  oc^niaant  of  my  reasons  for 

adopting  it  

W.  W.  Hughes. 

Nantaa  (Am),  France. 

[We  Iwik  our  cnreBpondent  for  the  valuable  informatiim 
on  the  above  sul^eet,  and' Bhall  be  xdeased  to  recdve  the 
aoeotmtof  the  toor  meotioiied  in  the  Itttcr  part i^hiB  letter.' 
If  he  will  &vonr  ns  with  it,  we  do  not  doubt  it  will  prove 
of  great  interest  at  tJus  Beaaon  of  t^  year. — ^Ed.] 


THE  OXTMEL  PROCESS. 

SiE,— In  answer  to  "  Fhila^rmel"  (vol.  ii.  p.  167),  I  fiincy 
the  pin-holes  that  he  com|dain8  «£  arise  frtnn  tiw  nol^nr 
that  the  hcmey  contains,  which  is  «oqnired  in  the  destmetion 
of  tite  bees. 

I  tried  the  oxymel  process  for  some  time,  and  not  bong 
aUe  to  work  it  satiBmctorily,  I  made  a  modificatimi  the 
above  {vocesB,  and  whioh  ai^ieared  in  the  pages  of  one  of 
yonr  cmtempctfaiieB. 

In  plaoe  cn  honey,  I  use  a  preservative  Bcdntiai  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Best  white  sugar   2  ounces. 

Distilled  water    2  ounns. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   1  drachm. 

Disstdve  and  filter. 

When  the  plate  is  excited,  wash  with  a  small  quantity  of 
•wttec  until  the  greasy  appearance  is  gone ;  drain  partial^, 
then  poor  on  the  preservative  solution  irom  a  wide-montiied. 
cup,  giving  it  three  coatings,  and-  delaying  each  operation 
or  coating  one  minute ;  then  Btand  aade,  to  drain  on  raotting 
paper. 

After  exposure,  which  in  this  procen  iB  very  short,  if 
perly  prepared,  devdop  with — 

PyT(^{allic  add     ...    ■  ...    '   2graiiiB. 

Citric  add  ...  '   Igralii. 

Alcohol    „,      ...  1  drachm. 

Water    1  ounce. 

To  which  a  few  drops  of  the  nitrate  bath  miut  be  added 
before  deve]$>pment. 

After  the  exposure  and  before  developmoit,  it  is  as  well 
to  'soak  the  idatea  in  tlie  fidtowini^acdiitaon,  to  lanove  the 
preservative  Btdntioni — 

Alcohol    1  ounce. 

Wattt   ;.      ...    10  omwes. 

Any  unlive  OQltodion  will  do,  bat  it  is  adviaalde  to  have 
an  old  cme,  and  one  isepared  for  dry  proeeeseB. 
LittUl>oro\  A.  Whithah. 


SPUTTtNG  OFF  OF  THE  FILM. 

Sib, — In  answer  to  one  of  your  Minor  Qneries,  "  Setting 
ctf-of-the  Fihn,"  in  vd.  it,  p.  182,  you  will  perhaps  permit 
me  to  make  a  few  reBoaika,  iria^^^on  ooamdet  them  ^ 


igs 
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use  to  '^Yetgu"  or  aw  other <rf your  nnmeroiu  readers,  are 

aoite  at  yonr  Bcrrice.  For  some  numtliB  past  I  have  been  in 
le  halat,  in  landBoape  pbotognt{^,  of  dOTelopue  with  iron, 
oleuing  off  the  iedme  irith  cyvrnM,  and,  after  Well  waahinK, 
pouring  OTBT  the  plate  one  part  pare  glyoeri^a,  and  three 
parts  of  rain  water,  and  subseqaentty  Btrengtheung  wi^ 
pyTo^[allic,  acetic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  ulrer.  Tina  aavaiitages 
(n  this  method  are  fourfold— 1st.  It  enables  you  to  keep  a 
plate  perfectly  moist  for  a  week,  or  b^ger  if  yoa  wish  it. 
2itdlr.  The  g^^eenne  has  the  singolar  property  of  preventing 
tbatontoward  accidentofUie  film  peeling  cm — under  thepyro- 
gallic  or  iron  developer  and  abundant  washing.  Srdiy.  It 
savea  an  immenBe  amount  of  time  in  the  field,  aa  the  opera- 
tion strengdiening  can  be  mufih  better  performed  at  home ; 
and,  4tbly.  The  requisite  amount  of  water  is  considerably 
lessened — no  trifling  consideration  on  most  occasions.  My 
plate  box  is  also  varnished  with  shell-lac  inside  and  out,  and 
la  perfectly  waterproof. 

A  profbasional  of  considerable  ^perience  in  this  nei^- 
bourhood  has  followed  my  example,  and  ao  aatasfied  is  he 
with  its  simplicity  and  succeas,  that  he  now  always  leaves  the 
hypo,  behind.  ]ji  portraiture  I  also  use  an  iron  developer;  I 
ad^  the  same  plan,  coating  each  plate  with  j^yceiine  when 
fini^ed,  placing  the  plate  on  a  shelf,  and  straigtibening 
afterwards,  as  opportunity  serves.  Brfore'  stewgOieQing 
I  wash  off  the  glycerine  under  a  tap ;  but  stanetunes,  and 
Bucceasfulfy,  add  a  fresh  portioa  of  riyoerine  to  the  devebper. 

I  was  first  induced  to  use  glycenne  ttmt  its  known  pro- 
perty of  retaimng'mcMBtare.  I  inckae  my  card,  and  a  stereo- 
gram developed  and  strengthened  aa  above. 
M,  i?.,  Oxon.  B.  M.  S. 

DBT  COLLODION  PBOOE88,  WIIK  KOXS. 

SiB,~Mr.  Hardwich  speaks,  in  tiie  hut  editilon  of  his 
Fhott^aphic  Chemistr^^  p.  374,  of  a  dry  prooaa  by  the 
Abb^  Despratz,  which,  if  good,  is  certainly^  vwy  nmple  and 
eaay ;  It  is  merely  adding  white  resin  to  iodised  ooilodion, 
and  then  treating  it  nearly  as  for  the  wet  {aooees.  Mr. 
Hardwich  does  not  tell  the  proportion  of  resin  used  by  Des- 
pratz. 

I  have  been  experimenting  on  it  for  some  days  back — 
beginning  with  ten  grains  of  remn  to  the  ounoe,  and  finally 
'  coming  down  to  two  grains.  I  find  it  very  aentitivft— about 
45  seconds— but  it  is  very  cainiciouB  in  the  results,  curtains 
and  feathers,  and  such  like,  springing  up  without 
able  cause.  Still,  as  it  promisee  well,  I  should  wish  fior 
further  information. 

When  I  used  ten  grains  of  resin  to  the  ounce  of  collodion, 
I  finindf  on  rentoving  the  plate  from  the  dark  firame,  a  beau- 
tiful «lit«  picture,  impressed  on  a  giey  ground. 

M.  M.  D. 

THE  COIXODIO-ALBUMBI*  FBOCE89. 

A  valued  ctnrespondent  has.  asked  us  to  inquire  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  made  experiments,  or  obseiTed  wiy  fiicts,' 
which  would  tend  to  throw  li^t  on  the  cause  o(  dry  {dates 
deteritnating  being  kept.  If  we  could  once  get  at  the 
ohenueal  dumge  whi^  takea  place,  we  might  hope  then  to 
arrive  at  a  preraitive,  and,  perhapa,  eventnalfy  dlaoorar  a 
method  of  reatoring  over-kept  plates.— Bd. 


AKSWUBS  TO  UnrOB  Q17SSIE8. 

Test  vob  good  Otjh  Corroir.— iV.  0-  R.  Aftw  the  grm-ootton 
Is  diuolved  in  the  alcohol  and  ether  to  the  requisite  thicuew,  pour 
a  BinaU  qnantit^  of  the  pUin  collodion  on  a  piece  of  ^Laat,  allowing 
it  to  drus  off  in  the  same  nunner  u  In  coating  the  plate  with 
iodtaed  c^odion.  If  the  slafls  appBSFB  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent  aftm  it  is  dried,  and  viewed  liy  tnmimltted  light,  tiie  gun- 
cotton  may  be  need  for  phott^iqthic  purpoaea ;  but  if  there  e^onld 
appear  anv  milkinees  or  opacity  on  tiie  surface  of  the  glass,  tb«e  is 
most  likely  a  fanh  in  the  g«»4ottoa.  Ualeas  a  perfeittly  clear  and 
tnntparat  film  is  obtaiud,  the  coUodku  properly  snuitiaed  wlO 
not  fnraiah  good  reraU*. 


Drbotiob  or  Fbeb  Ioduck  in  Solcttom.— Poiwiili  mm$  Tom- 
red  collodion  does  contain  free  io^ne,  althoo^  yoa  nave  faOed  t» 
detect  it  by  tiie  starch  test  In  the  ordinary  wav.  The  cbaracteristlc 
pnrple  colon^on  faUa  to  show  itself  if  stardi  be  merely  pot  Into 
collodion,  or  similar  ethereal  Ifqnld  oonwning  Iodine — water  bntig 
neceasaiy  for  the  reaetioB.  If  yoa  poor  a  few  drops  of  the  eollodloa 
andtt  examlnatioB  on  to  a  piece  of  the  cniinb  of  bread  (whidi  om- 
tains  starch),  and  then,  when  the  spirit  has  ev^orstod.  moMm  it 
with  water,  the  smallest  trace  of  free  kyUne  praaent  wfU  be  ahown 
by  the  prodactloa  of  a  pnqde  stain. 


TO  COBSESPONDEHTS. 

W  Soma  oomplalnts  bavtas  been  aurfa  Ivonr  aolacfttws  ai  talhaaai 
leonlpt  of  the  "FaorooaAiBic  Nnwa,"  lbs  pabUitee  b«t  mttOUPr* 


aoUty  that  every  oare  ta  taken  on  th^  part  to  inaure  panatuJ  aad 
diiputch.   All  complalnu  should,  tliercAnv,  be  made  to  the  Post  OOee 
aaUiorlUea. 

Nbal  FLAHaarr.— Tte  iayatal  toiJoaed  Is  btohroreata  of  potaaaa,  ao*  p— a<h<a 
of  potaaaa.  as  7011  hnagine.  It  is  used  la  photosruhy;  aad  ha  laavartles 
have,  on  mora  than  one  occasloa,  baen  deacilbed  In  the  "  PaorooaAFBic 

Nawa." 

J.  F.  (Ezetei).— Eltho-  the  process  of  re-devahirawBt  afte  SxlocBBd  wail 
waahing,  or  darkenliiE  by  ueana  of  bichloride  ik  palladna,  aa  4ai Bribed  la 
our  last  nomber  by  Frofcsaor  Draper  (thongh  we  bave  not  Cried  Uds  tatier 
pfoctaa),  would,  we  Uilnk,  be  preftrable  to  tbe  ooe  yoa  are  at  pwaaet 
adoptlDs. 

W.  L.  a— 1.  Ym;  Itmnatbe  aatoratedwith  io«de.  S.  WalUnktbaplatas 
would  be  better,  If  not  more  tban  two  or  three  boua  were  aUowed  to  itepN 
between  the  expoaure  to  the  vaponr  of  Iodine  and  tbe  Moiltiahig.  &  Tbe 
exposure  to  the  vapour  of  Iodine  may  be  done  In  the  liaht,  but  the  wmti- 
tUog  muM,  of  coune,  be  done  hi  the  dark.  4.  Bereral  daya  6,  Bercnl 
ddvs  also.  &  Dev^op,  wash,  fix,  wash,  aad  dir.  7.  We  cannot  answer 
Uiis;  we  think  experience  In  the  process  Is  tbe  dUef  thing  wanted.  S.  A 
dozen  or  two  coUoolo-albumea  plates  can  be  prepared  fai  an  hoar  or  so, 
arranging  lo  that  the  operations  fbUow  aagb  other  In  jnfft  order;  bat  it 
wUlnot  So  to  first  coat  with  ooUodlon,  and  than  leave  the  seniilMwa  HI!  the 
next  day.  Follow  gome  of  the  articles  which  we  have  already  pubSobad  ob 
thesubject;  or.  If  prtfaraMe,  pick  ont  something  of  eadi  snd  make  a  prootea 
that  way. 

W.  R.  (Eton).— One  qneatioa  has  been  answered  by  poet,  tbe  otbw  is  not  bi 

our  power  to  answer. 
JaiM  O.— Received. 

it.  H.  &— Tour  second  letter  baa  not  aiitved  In  thae  to  prevant  lha  maarttna 
of  the  former  one.  Wedo  not  tbbik  (be  vakable  fluta  eoat^aadtaiit  ase 
known,  aad  should  have  been  aony  If  any  remaita  of  aoontcatpeaNtTM 
prevoited  yonr  beneflting  onr  lUlow  laboniera  In  the  art. 
H.  N.— L  Yonr  coUodloa  Is  not  goodj  use  a  eolonrlees  mm  areparaJ  wU 
oadndam.  S.  Use  Davanne  ana  Jooet's  developer,  aa  deecrfnad  la  h  nesal 
number,  a  We  do  not  like  alcoholic  ooUodlon  at  aU. 
N.  7ATL0L— We  think  you  win  have  to  get  them  made  to  order.  A  large 

gpedroen  is  now  to  prqwuratloa. 
R.  GonDOM.— Place  a  mat  on  the  pletara  and  marii  the  ahaae  Mqnked  with  a 

"    "    "    ra.  Ti 


pencfl,  and  then  out  It  ont  with  a  sharp  pair  oC  aslnan.  foanaatbra' 

find  out  sadi  very  Bimple  Mrtnts  of  msnlpulattoH  tap  jauselt:  w«  ooald  Mt 

describe  them  Intellltthty  n  pHoL 
X.Y.  Z.— 1.  FarfaaMM  JOB  sanaaL  yonr  pjngaUB  add  hia  datvlDnasa 

by  keeping.  ivSha>d$  kaow  i^ohto  prilkr;  both  Hr.X««e<fe  a^tfS 

are  v^  good  prooesses. 
T.  A.— we  will  give  yonr  letters  ftiilberattentloa 

PAPsa— The  spot  Is  caused  bytbe  etreem  of  devchipiag  tolatioa  being  poved 
on  at  one  spM,  waiUnc  aw»  the  nitrate  of  Hlvsr  from  that  portkm  of  the 
sensitive  flbn,  and  so  prevenong  the  proper  action  of  the  aototSoD.  Poar  It 
on  gently  sltmg  one  edge  of  the  plate,  and  the  fknlt  will  not  ocou; 

AniriDB.— L  Your  only  niBedyHta_palnt,  or  othowlse  stop  cat  Ah  akjr.aa 
described  In  former  nnmbers.  S.  The  fnfwnOoa  of  oxygM  ms  la  Mt 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  apcma  at  all  acquainted  with  tthwnleal  laanlpa- 
latioos,  but,  like  all  pther  siniUar  MwraUona,  Itrequlna  care. 

WSBI  BaoMPTOx.— Your  picture  could  not  have  been  aoffldently  washed  after 
It  was  fixed,  or  It  would  naver  have  Hided  In  the  mannv  yoa  staka.  It 
should  not  have  been  put  mto  the  box  wet,  as  If  tfaera  wtre  any  tMntwry 
to  fi^de,  that  would  be  snia  to  haaten  It 

Bath.— Your  bath  has  aaquestloaaldy  suBered  by  the  treatment  It  has  wmSm- 
gone,  but  whether  or  no  it  be  unfit  to  ate  for  exiting  soma  FothergU 
platea.  Is  a  question  which  onlv  expeitment  csn  dedd& 

Box.— We  ttunk  that  you  ou^t  not  to  expose  so  kmg  as  U  mwds  Sh-  a 
portrait wlthagoadUafatandl«isi  allbonghnuichwoalddonbtlaasdqMd 
upon  the  exact  meanlaf  of  the  term  good. 

L.aLT.— Tbeoieortheetoptoalais  b  tooonflne  Oie  aoUoa  of  Oe  anMlB 
of  the  lens  to  tbe  middle  of  the  pUnre,  and  that  of  the  ride  of  the  leas  la 


the  tfdeof  tbejdctnre;  and,  theretbre,  IT  the  aiseof  the  lane  aad 

Dt  ttM  atop  are  not  duly  proportioned  tpea(diother,tha  plcMie  will  kB>»- 
OBOTWitoattoas  declined,  with  thanks:— Ddta.-^.  0.— A  Jaryatask— 

Z.  Y,  Z.— An  Old  Card. 
Tbeiafbrmation  reqohvd  by  the  fbUowfng  oorreapoadaats  la  atther  wtA  aa 

m  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  hat  appeared  la  reseat  waiTwaa  tg  tka 

"PwnooRtfHio  Nawa:"-.^  t.  a  P.— I*  &  TL—Brpo^— P.  <X— Sv- 

—A  Very  Yoang  Tyro. 
Iir  TSMC— BeUodua-J.  Watter-^owMB^-M.  M.  D.-^  a— &  a— 

— H.  X  T.— WUaaa  Bqwv-E^  H.  Bi-A  Miecribar^-a  B.  V-t-Wse. 


Editorial  commuslcatlons  irill  not  be  tecelvad  luleM  foUf  pr^ridi  lad 
letters  must  not  be  sent  In  boOk  paroela 


*.*  An  editorial  commnnlnatloiis  tftogld  be  a 
atUmn.  Qaiiari,  Bmram,  aad  CUuia,  hn  ^ 


v4  to  Kr.  Caoooa  nu« 
Baavaaa  MfaCa 
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THE  TENERIFFE  ASTRONOMICAL  EXFE^DfENT 

OF  1856. 

CONCLODING  WOTICE. 

By  far  the  moet  mtereetiiig  and  important  to  photo- 
graphers of  all  the  ralnable  facts  obaerrea  during  the  diort 
time  of  the  expedition,  are  the  obseorratkms  on  the  lines  in 
the  Bolar  spectmm.  These  vere  made  with  as  much  care 
as  the  importance  of  the  case  deserred,  and  the  reealts 
obtained  seem  to  efaoT,  almost  ooncliuiTely,  that  some  at 
least  of  these  carious  halts  and  stoppages  in  the  nnifbrm 
progresion  of  the  ware  length,  and  perKct  lending  of  the 
specWum  colours  into  each  other,  are  due  to  the  aMorptive 
aeticm  of  the  earth's  atmospbore.  The  obserratioDS  nndqr 
this  aeetion  are  » interesdng,  that  ve  are  indnoed  to  quote 
them  as  fully  as  to  are  enabled  in  the  abwuoe  ttf  the  bMuti- 
flil  maps  of  ti»  Uses  vith  iriiiclt  thie  vdnme  bdbre  ns  ia 
iUustrated. 

"  Towards  obsOTing  the  black  lina  cS  the  solar  spectrum, 
we  had  a  speculum  to  reflect  sunli^t^  kindly  ftimuhed  hj 
Mr.  J.  Nasmyt^,  C.E. ;  and  an  ai)paTatus,  consisting  of  a 
piimn,  a  fine  adrn^ble  slit,  placed  in  the  foena  of  a  2-inch 
object  glass,  and  a  telescope  of  the  same  size,  with  magni- 
fying powers  as  high  as  SO,  prepared  for,  and  knt  to  us  by, 
Mr.  Airy.    There  was  no  angular  measurement  con  tern - 

Elated ;  only  eye  obeemitdon  and  comparison  of  differences, 
etween  the  spectrum  seen  and  that  engraved  by  Frann  - 
hofsr.  To  employ  these  instramentB  on  Gu^ara,  a  small 
chamber,  some  10  feet  square,  was  built  of  rode  stone, 
roofed  in  with  planks  and  old  canvas,  and  further  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  'reAima'  branches,  to  keep  out  erery 
particle  of  the  sun's  light,  while  a  square  tube  of  wood,  6 
feet  Icmg,  wit^  a  modoate  aperture  at  Hie  end,*Traa  t^irnst 
throu^  the  wfUl  in  the  direction  of  the  specahuA  mounted 
<m  a  small  stone  iMer  outside.  In  this  mannor,  a  eonader- 
able  degree  of  dirknen  was  secured,  even  when  the  sun's 
rays  were  being  reflected  into  tbe  instroment. 

"  A  cunory  examination  of  the  speotram  showed  much 
general  correspondence  with  Ftrannhofer^  view  as  to  the 
.  nrinoipal  lines ;  but  so  great  a  disooidaiioe,  as  to  detail,  that 
I  thought  it  better  to  proceed  m  aa  entirely  independent 
footing,  and  make  angular  drawings  of  what  I  saw ;  and, 
when  well  satisfied  with  them,  to  compare  them  with  the 
engrarinp.  One  evening,  trying  the  sun  unusually  low, 
and  findmg  new  features  worth  following  up  further  than 
could  be  done  while  using  the  reflected  ray  mm  the  specu- 
lum, I  took  tlie  prism  apparatus  out  into  the  opea  air,  and, 
by  means  of  a  theodolite  stand  and  ^otc^jpraphic  black  bt^, 
waa  enabled  to  continue  the  obeerrations  until  the  sun  set 
at  the  usual  mountain  zoiith  distance  of  91'^  11'.  These 
direct  observations  of  the  sun  were  rqseated  on  many 
occasions  with  the  sun,  both  west  and  east.  The  Imuv 
qtectrnm  and  tint  Ute  Une  idcy  were  also  rimikri^ 
CDCflimiiocL 

"So  fiurfbr  the  Gn^jara  ezperieneeB.  At  AliaVuta  a 
fiaaiar  optical  dark  room  was  prepared,  bat  |»oftting  by  hints 
procured  from  the  direct  line  instrument  at  low  altitudes,  I 
tried  it  on  the  sun  at  midday  in  the  same  manner,  when  an 
immense  increase  in  the  niunbw  and  definition  of  the  black 
lines  at  the  violet  end  took  place.  With  the  reflected  ray, 
the  two  bars  of  H  could  but  just  be  discerned  as  fiunt 
nebulous  streaks,  B,  C,  and  D,  being  as  sharp  and  as  black 
as  nbner  wine  in  a  teleaoope;  miA  tiie  direot  rayi  tike  indi- 


Tidnal  lines  composing  the  bars  (tf  H  ooold  be  distinctly 
separated,  and  many  Imes  appeared  indistinctlT  in  the  qnoe 
beyond.  The  OMMUUsbn  tl^ce  to  be  derived  waa,  mi£»- 
tunately,  that  our  paiiicular  speculum  did  not  reflect  the 
Violet  end  of  the  spectrum;  and  our  observations  were, 
therefore,  not  ccHoparable  in  that  part,  even  if  th^  were  in 
others,  with  standard  observations  elsewhere.  Thedisoovery 
WHS  made  too  late  to  enable  a  direct  det^miuation  to  lie 
made  for  Guajara,  but  the  method  was  employed  for  Orotava, 
T^hen  we  returned  there  from  the  mountain  a  fbw  days 
after." 

lu  a  table  appended  to  the  r^rt,  FrofcBScv  &oyth  eves 
copies  of  the  whole  of  the  drawings  of  the  red  end  of  the 
q>ectia,  that  were  taken  at  the  three  stations,  on  ^  same 
scale  aa  Fraimhafer's  jusUjr  cdetmted  Munich  engraving. 
Fnm  a  comparative  examination  £$  these,  the  f^towing 
ocmehiBioiiaaredednoed: — 

"  Bearing  in  mind  tiiat  great  aoonnu^  (tf  position  is  not 
preteauled,  and  that,  thoo^  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
general  appearance,  thicknees,  and  definition  of  tite  lines,  the 
shortnesB  of  the  time  available  waa  entirely  inadequate  to 
procuring  a  good  drawing,  and  tiiat  sevrnd  of  the  cGagiams 
should  be  emi^oyed'tc^tfaer  in  deducing  aresult*  we  may 
now  proceed  to  the  examination.  Comparing  the  eleven 
Tenenffe  spectrums  of  the  sun  with  Fraunholer's,  we  can 
only  aasnme  identil?  in  place  o£  the  lines  A,  a,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  b :  everything  else  appear  differently.  Of  this  difference 
the  prevailing  feature  appeals  to  be,  that  whereas  Fraun- 
hofer's  spectrum  stretchoi  to  beyond  A,  which  is  seen  by 
him  as  a  dear  and  distinct  line ;  he  gives  none  of  the 
numerous  bnnd  twuds  and  groups  of  lines  between  A  and  a, 
and  a  and  B  that  were  virible  on  the  mountain,  and  below 
whenever  A  was  quite  or  nearly  viaiUQ, 

"  From  &e  faet  of  Fraonhofiar's  qtectrnm  inelndittg  A* 
we  might  be  entitled  to  ffiqwet  from  t^TsneriflbofaservaliQine 
that  it  refvesents  the  sonaet  i^wearanoe ;  bat,  tjieuihow  eui 
the  omiasion  of  the  Ivoad  bancb  of  lines  betweai  A  and  B« 
and  C  and  D,  and  espeeiaUy  those  beyond  D,  be  exphUned? 
If,  on  the  contrary,  tiie  absence  of  those  marked  bands  is  to 
be  refiarded  as  a  proof  that  a  high  speetmm  was  intended, 
my  own  spectra  indicate  tiiat  A  uiouu  not  be  seen  in  such  a 
position.  Again,  while  the  qnoes  between  A  a  and  a  B  are 
blank  in  FraunhofiBr'a  and  well  filled  in  Teneriffe,  he  has 
some  lines  between  B  and  C,  a  compartment  always  remark- 
ably empty  with  us  A  zenith  spectrum, 

then,  at  tiiat  height  (8,903  feet),  and  with  the  particular 
apparatus  emplc^d,  would  appear  to  begin  between  a  and 
B;  and,  excepting  the  lines  G  and  D,  to  have  nothing 
notioeable  between  B  and  E.  A  horizontal  spectarum,  on 
the  other  hand,  station  and  instrument  remaining  the  same, 
begins  outaide  A,  hasmuneroosDowerfol  bands  of  Imea  between 
A  and  B,  but  none  between  STand  C ;  and,  while  C  harnot 
incoreased  in  thickneas,  B  has  more  than  quadni]^led  its  siie, 
Timinfj^^iniwg  fVdl  shaipnflSB  and  d«Bnition.  Again,  a  certain 
excessively  fine  line,  at  the  distance  of  B  to  C,  o^ond  C,  has 
grown  to  many  timea  the  thicknees  of  the  latter,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  broad  and  marked  band  of  finer  lines.  A 
more  extensive  increase  still  is  perodved  in  the  innumerable 
lines  between  C  and  D,  and  immediately  beyond  D.  Of 
these  variations  from  a  zenith  spectrum,  as  observed  pheno- 
mena, there  is  no  doubt ;  for  the  series  of  drawings  taken 
quite  independoitiy  are  found,  on  being  now  brought  toge- 
tna,  to  ontfirm  ewdi  othw  iniJ^,t«eilt,4^JhM^ffffti^ 
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tbese  Uneswith  the  senitii  dktBnoe.  The  olwrratioiui  of 
Anguat  9  ate  the  maet  imptntant  to  this  end ;  there  wm 
three  drawiugB  obtained  tiie  same  erening,  and  the  linee  grew 
visibty  under  myeyea,  redotd  apparent^  lengthened  out 
from  B  to  .  A;  additional  lines  were  seen  erery  aocceeding 
moment,  and  the  old  ones  became  better  defined,  oauaing 
nebnIouB' bands  at  85"  zenith  diatance  to  become  groape  of 
fine  black  hnea  at  91^  zenith  diatance.  Looking  at  tlu  same 
time  to  the  notes  of  colom*,  the  red  seem$  continually  to  hare 
grown  to  the  Anal  exclusion  at  9.1"^  zenith  distance,  of  yellow 
as  a  pore  colpur,  oran^  mei^ing  at  oncQ  into  green. 

Professor  Stokee,  indeed,  saggests  that  l^e  d^ciency  of 
l^e  red  end  of  my  high  mountain  spectra  may  be  due  to  the 
more  luminous  rays  extinguishing  the  fiunt  red ;  and  that,  if 
1^  former  had  been  absorbed  by  a  cobalt-blue  glass,  or  the 
extreme  red  separated  byrefraction  through  a  second  prism, 
A-migfat  have  been  seen ;  just  as,  in  iact,  it  was  seen  with 
the  low-sun  apectoa,  when  the  atmosphere  acted  the  jptut  ot 
a  aoitable '  absorbing  medium ;  and  the  snggestion  is 
of  extreme  value  for  mtnra  experiments,  though  it  is  proper 
to-state  that,  on  Tenerifife,  the  ^oagmfyiiig  power  employed 
was  Buch  as  necessiiily  to  thnni;  the  hr^teet  put  of  the 
■pectmm  oat  of  tiie  field  (tf  Tiew,  when  the  eztnme  red  was 
under  examination." 

Some  differences  were  also  obserred  in  the  spectarum  of  the 
lightfrom  iltuminated portions  of  the  sky.  We  tJius  find  it 
stated  that, '  ^  taking  tc^ether  the  whole  (tf  the  sky  spectrums, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  sun,  we  find  that  C 
is  not  marked  in  circumstances  where  it  might  be  expected ; 
and'when  it  does  appear,  it  is  overpowered  by  tlie  growing 
fine  in  the  direction  of  D.  Likewise  D  is  overpowered  by 
the  numerous  broad  bands  beyoiDd  it,  so  that  when  the  spec- 
trum  is  seen  &intly,  these  variable  lines  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken &r  G  and  D,  and  a  greater  d^^  ^  Identity  might 
tiunoe  be  cxmsidered  to  prevail  batmen  the  son  and  Ay 
speetnuns  than  actually  obtains. 

"  The  moon  was  not  wdl  atuated  for  apectrum  observa- 
tions, though  drawings  were  ofafkained  on  Angnat  ISth  ami 
Ifith  at  idlatudea  of  aqd  38**,  and  at  times  two  days 
before,  and  on  the  n^t  <:^.ihe  ftdl  moon. 

"  Hie  most  strUdng  feature  in»J;hB  bTood-red  character  of 
Ae  red  end ;  beyond  the  extreme  mten^ty  of  thia  ooknr,  the 
other  tints  had  nothing  notably  different  from  a  snn  spec- 
trum. Notwithstan^g  tiu  amount  of  red  tight,  no  fines 
could  be  perceived  there ;  in  this  ditcumstance  was  a  striking 
difference  to  the  low-sun  spectrums,  where,  as  tiie  red  became 
prominent,  the  number,  size,  and  visibility  of  the  lines  in  the 
red  increased  idso.  The  first  line  identified,  in  advancing 
ftom  Ihe  red  end,  was  the  growing  line  between  C  and  D ; 
from  thence  was  a  long  bluik  space,  until  three  fine  lines, 
near  E,  were  seen,  then  E  and  F.  These  observations  were 
diieet. 

"  £i^  drawings  of  the  violet  end  of  the  sou's  apectram, 
two  of  the  akj%  and  two  of  the  mooa^  were  obtained,  but 
moBt  of  tiion  laboured  under  the  untoward  edbota  oi  the 
speculum.  It  may  suffice  to  ramA  that  at  Gu^ua,  the 
vertical  snn  and  spectrum  tominated  bevond  uT  whUe 
^e  horizontal  sun  spectrum  was  eo  shortened  at  that  end  as 
to  terminate  between  H  and  Cr. 

"  Again,>eomparing  a  high  sun  spectrttm,  at  the  sea  level, 
with  a  similar  one  at  Alta  Vistt^  10,702  feet  high,  both 
observed  direct,  it  was  found  liia^  while  in  the  fwrner  the 
apectrum  terminated  immediately  beyond  H,  and  the  two 
ban  of  H  were  nebulous,  in  the  latter  the  spectrum  ex- 
tmded  beyond  H  to  three  timea  the  distance  of  its  bars 
asunder;  the  two  said  bars  also  lost  all  their  nebulosity, 
being  clearly  resolved  into  thdir  component  lines;  many 
fine  clear  lines  were  seen  between  them,  and  many  appeared 
nebulously  in  tiie  space  beyond.  In  the  sky  spectrums,  and 
more  partionlarly  in  those  of  the  moon»  the  pn»ninaice  at  G 
■wu  iflsnarkable ;  next  came  F,  while  H  ma  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  invisilde. 

"At  Guqara,  many  e^erimenta  were  made  in  the  daik 
optical  room  with  a  quarts  train,  lent  by  FrofoaBor  Stdus, 


but  they  are  all  mifortunatdy  ftnlty,  by  zeaaoii(tf  the  sen- 
ium emph^ed. 

"  Of  two  large  drawings  tiiat  were  made  on  Augtnt  10 
and  12,  near  noon,  one  tesmiuatee  at  the  linuting  line,  in  ^ 
drawing  of  the  extended  spectrum,  fonuahed  to  dm  lij 
FrtrfbeBCHr  Stokes,  the  othet  contains  two  lines  more.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Hie  mean,  then,  of  the  obecrvations,  on  Angiat 
10  and  12,  ahows  that  a  Uttle  mm  of  St(^*  new  poartini 
was  seen  on  the  mountain  than  has  been  seen  near  ^  ta 
level,  notwithstanding  tlie  drawback  of  the  niecalnm ;  vt^ 
if  we  add  for  that  which  we  are  fairly  enabled  to  do  from 
the  two  views  of  H— direct  and  reflected—we  may  afflome 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  <^  the  more  r^nngiUe 
rays  in  the  sun's  light  in  the  upper  than  in  the  kimr 
re^^ons  of  the  atmospheric- 

"Hiis  result  is  confirm^  by  another  observation.  Ilie 
spectrum  formed  by  the  quartz  train  waa  freymtij  {duto- 
graphed  on  a  coUoditm  plate,  and  the  image  so  fbraiedm 
found  identical  with  that  jseemted  to  the  eye  naaiiBi 
^lasB.  Taking  these  powcnnl  |diotographic  effects  u  u 
indicatimi  of  ttie  abandanoe  of  rays  of  hi^re&annbility,it 
is  very  remarkable  to  find,  on  looking  over  mj  landBcuc 
phot<^gra|^  about  200  in  number,  and  pretty  nevV 
equally  divided  between  the  three  ^tioqa,  OioUn, 
Guajara,  and  Alta  Vista,  tha(  not  only  is  there  alva;ift 
greater  intensity,  but  that  the  distances  came  out  invamUj' 
much  better  in  [ffoportion'as  the  station  is  higher. 

"  At  the  hedght.  of  10,702  feet,  the  eastern  wall  of  ihe 
crater  of  elevation,  distant  some  four  miles,  is  given  vit^  iJl 
the  detail  that  the  eye  could  appreciate  at  the  time ;  while 
at  the  sea  level  on  uie  finest  mornings,  and  whrai  ^  diffi 
above  R^ejo,  not  three  miles  distant,  wore  vividly  iUnnu- 
nated  by  the  morning  "sun,  and  casting  on  one  aide  deDse 
and  dark  shadows,  yet  the  ^otographs  would  pessut  in 
giving  nothing  but  the  wtffi^  ot  the  mountain  in  ooe  amfin 
tint,  save  only  one  remarkably  white  stntom.  Hub,  at 
leaat,  teatifiea  to  the  -focus  having  been  exact ;  while  (be 
detail  of  thinge-in  t^  fo]?Kround  is  represented  witli  sdA 
Tigoor  as  to  prove  that  l£e  C[ualit7  (u  the  photogr^ 
material  was  hy  no  means  deficient. 

"  Tn.  place  ot  showing  the  mountain  with  all  the  intoK 
detail  brought  oiit  to  the  eye  by  the  snn  shining  BtrcHigly<» 
its  ro(^y  slopes,  the  appearance  was  rather  u  if  th&t 
luminaiy  were  on  the  o^er  side,  uid  we  only  saw  tlu 
shaded  form  of  the  ridge.  Or  it  might  be  likened  to  tbe 
effect  that'  would  hate  taken  place  to  the  ^e,  had  the 
mountain  been  seen  through  a  much  greater  d^  ef 
atmoE^ere,  or  had  that  atmosphere  bew  thii^  aa  with  a 
diffusion  of  smoke  throughout  it." 

These  results  are  veiy  curious,  but  far  from  thnnringDiy 
light  on  the  theory  of  atmospherio  absorption,  th^eeemto 
render  the  sulyect  more  complicated  tuui  ever.  We  can 
imagine  a  medium  acting  like  a  sieve,  and  ofastrocting  tie 
qieiSrum  at  one  end  w  the  othtt,  to  a  greater  or  lea  extoit, 
acooarding  toitathiekneesi  -and,  bearing  in  mind  Uu  radb 
obtained  by  Hendiel  at  the  heat  wd  of  the  qiectram.  and 
hy  onrselvee  at  the  chemical  end,  we  were  ptepueA  fiira  dis- 
covery of  greater  transpaioicy  »t  the  two  extranes— that  the 
oheerver  mi^t  poee&bqr  penetrate  &rtiier  into  the  red,  and 
further  into  the  violet  end ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  actoil 
extent  visible  seems  to  be  even  less  at  each  end,  at  an  al^- 
tude  of  8,900  foet,  than  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  the 
chief  effect  of  the  atmos^diere  is  apparent  in  its  atsorptiR 
action  on  points  in  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  spectnun. 

We  cannot  help  snijiecting  that  the  observer  missed  tie 
lines  in  the  spec^um  of  the  zenith  sun,  not  becanae  tb^ 
were  really  abeent,  bat  because  the  brilliancy  of  tiie  cod*'' 
gnous  luminous  rays  was  sudi  as  to  render  invisiUe,  V 
irradiation,  the  narrow  black  lines.  Our  own  reeeucheso 
tiie  spectrum,  during  many  years  past,  have  eonvinoed 
that  the  whole  spectrum  ia  entizelj  oovetad  with  a 
da^  linea,  of  vai^ng  degteea  of  mtointy  and  viabih^ 
aoemling  to  the  brillianoy  of  the  U^^t,  the  diamets  oftH 
eiKt,aBdthe(^calpowerbiov^  ^ 
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a  htight  beam  of  loiiligbtf  and  a  dit  of  a  diameter  of  0*005 
of  an  inch  or  upwaxch,  the  fainter  and  finer  lines  are  ahnost 
iuTudlde,  by  reaaon  of  dazzling  brightness  of  the  lominouB 
fines,  bat  witb  a  diminution  of  the  aperture,  they  reappear 
at  once,  and  every  increafie  in  the  magnifTing  poww  aeems 
to  taring  them  into  exiBtence  in  aifch  nmnoaEa  that,  at  last, 
the  usual  dietinctire  featuree  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ^e  in  vain  seeks  for  some 
point  of  resemolance.  What  is  gained  in  detail  seems  to  be 
lost  in  breadth  of  efibct,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
one  spectrum  is  nothing  more  than  the  former  viewed  under 
more  accurate  circumstances  oi  illumination,  producticoi,  and 
magoiiyiug  power.  Hie  n^ectrum  seemsto  resemble,  in  this 
respect,  some  the  more  distant  nebulie  which  entirely  alter 
their  character  and  outline,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
telflstt^  whidi  is  fannght  to  bear  npcm  them ;  andf  on  this 
aceotmt,  we  think  it  more  probaUe  that  Bome  of  the  TaeandflB 
OfaBBrved  in  the  weai&.  Bpeetrora,  Fiofeasor  Anytdi,  nudit 
hare  been  seen  to  have  bean  fitted  op  with  linea,  |voncud 
the  cinmmBtanceB  for  observation  bad  been  such  as  to  allow 
of  <Miberate  and  long-oontinued  experimental  research. 
We  wish  that  more  had  been  told  us  about  the  photognphic 
nsolts  obtained  with  the  spectrum ;  here,  the  aoove  sources 
(rf  error  would  not  have  interfered,  as  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  have  taken  speotn  for  oompariscoi  near  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  the  son  at  any  deeired  altitude, 
and,  knowing  the  diameter  of  tha.-slit  to  be  employed,  the 
identity  or  dusimilaiity  of  the  two'  effects  could  be  at  once 

To  scientific  obaervers  the  "  Great  Dragon  Tree,"  of  ViUa 
Orotava,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  sabject  to  attract  their  at- 
tention, possessing  as  it  does  the  u^tation  of  being  the 
*'  oldest  mhabitant  in  the  world,"  having  seen  some  6,000 
years  ccane  and  go  unce  it  first  took  root.  Li  fitct,  aeraal 
pages  of  the  rejnrt  are  occupied  ui»  oritioal  examination  of 
the  evidenoe  upon  which  this  auamoiu  age  is  amyed  at, 
and  in  a  dispuHion  of  the  varioqs  acoonnts  of  tiiis  tree, 
which  are  already  before  ibe  worUL  An  amnaing  inatanoe 
IB  here  fpYm  vt  tho  manner  in  wluch  popular  accounte  of 
odetoH^  places  and  scenes  are  made  up  to  suit  the  populur 
taste.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  artist  named 
C^cme,  who  accompanied  the  Chevalier  De  Borda  to 
Tene^e,  made  a  sketch  of  the  tree.  Humboldt,  in  the 
"  Atlas  Pittoresque,"  also  gave  a  view  of  it,  not,  however, 
copied  frtnu  uature,  but  through  -Uie  medium  of  M. 
Marchais,  from  this  slcetch  of  Ozone's.  And  finally, 
MacGilUyray,  in  his  aooonnt  ot  Humboldt's  travds,  has 
dven  a  third  sketoh,  ot^aed  ftom  the  ^ate  in  tiie  "  Athis 
Pittoresque." 

Photographs  from  Ozone,  Humboldt,  and  MacGillivray, 
are  given.  Compared  with  the  cme  of  the  tree  itoelf,  they 
show  the  immense  debt  which  the  scientific  world  owes  to 
the  inTentota  of  photogia^y,  not  only  in  rephMang  the 
artiste  ^viginal  sketch,  Imt  ako  in  performing  the  BohBeqnent 
eopyiafsfi:  tor  ii^netaon  ftom  the  fiusta  deany  demonstrates 
that  even  in  the  simitot  ftatnre,  man  following  his  idlow 
num  diverges  inevitauy  at  enrt  step  fiuther  and  further 
from  truth,  as  it  is  in  nature.  Xhos,  not  only  does  the  tree 
in  each  succeediii^  copy  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  before, 
ita  foliage  becomes  more  abnndant  and  conformable  to 
£uTopean  types,  its  trunk  more  ligneous  and  solid,  and  the 
ground  round  about  more 'flat  and  open,  but  a  mere  Int  of 
gardener's  scaffolding,  that  supports  a  bending  branch  on 
one  eide  of  tree,  and  has  nme  ctobb  bars  to  permit  vines 
to  clamber  up,  is  transformed  by  Ozone  into  a  ladder  with 
14  rounds,  increased  to  28  by  Humboldt,  and  to  32  by 
MacGiniviay,  each  of  them  ptofeaang  all  the  time  to  give  a 
faithfbl  reproduction  of  his  predecesaor's  pictuie. 

As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  artidef  it  was 
otmndered  that  aaeriesof  photogniOiicncaidBof  thevari^ 
natand  olgeofa  in  Tenenfb  would  be  of  great  vahu.and 
intereat,  as  the^  wodU  be  more  able  to  illiHtamte  the  vaiinB 
natazal  Itetiirea  of  ihelooifitica  deaoribed  than  hand  dwwingL 
The  following  obBprration  show  how  Kttle  ippwoiated  irere 


the  beantifiil  stereoactpc  picttues  which,  in  accordance  with 
this  su^estion,  FroftaBor  Smyth  emplc^ed  all  his  spare 
moments  to  take. 

"    ......   Withtheaasistanceof  aprofosaional 

winter  in  Edinburgh^  I  was  enabled,  in  the  beginning  of 
1857,  to  peaoit  the  Admiralty  with  a  series  of  74  double 
positive  pictures  on  paper,  fomuogvol.  x.  of  theMS.  report, 
besides  a  few.otJiers  attached  to  vol.  vL,  and  now  in  tho 
posseesion  of  the  Boyal  Society.  YoL  x.  was  ^so  presented 
by  the  Admiralty  to  that  body  with  the  subsequent  t^er 
from  myself,  through  their  secretary,  of  assisting  m  the  {se- 
paration of  enlarsed  glass  negatives  of  any  subjects  that 
might  be  selected  for  illostratiog  tiie  report;  but  after 
several  months.the  collection  was  returned. 

"  Duly  bearing  in  mind  the  baista  of  enthosiaam  with 
which  the  Inrth  of  ^Kitogra|di^  was  hailed  by  all  scientific 
men,  and  the  pcwieiao  deacnptions  that  were  indulged  in 

the  Tenerabls  Arago,  and  a  oinsle  of  the  philoaoidien  of 
that  tinw,  as  to  tlieinfimte  improvement  which  would,  frna 
that  day  forwud,  occur  to  all  scientiflc  iUnatntionB,  which 


must  be  felt  on  looking  round  now,  and  finding  how  little 
has  been  brought  to  pass  of  those  magnificent  dicta,  nttned 
yeara  ago  by  great  men  to  whom  the  world  gave  implicit 
credence. 

"  In  spite  of  such  predictions,  photography  has  not  taken 
t^t  special  and  nseml  line  on  the  str^igth  or  Uie  hopes  of 
which  the  French  Government  were  moved  in  18S6 ;  for  it 
is  not  reforming  and  sujppknting  all  other  methods  of  illus- 
trating scientific  menxnrs.  'Wt^  is  the fiiult  m- difficulty? 
It  is  not  in  ^lotogiaphy  itulf ,  for  ah  example  of  the  perfectly 
pacticable  nature  (tf  lUbOtype  photographic  iUustraticni 
has  been  offered  by  the  well-known  scienti&  paUidier,  Hr. 
LovellBeeve;  for  having  been  applied  to,  abmit  half  a  year 
after  the  official  Toierif^  re^iort  had  been  read  in  poUio 
before  the  Boyal  Society,  to  issue  a  popular  narrative,  he 
was  BO  much  struck  wi^^the  amount  of  important  foct, 
geok^^ical  and  botanical,  conttdned  in  some  of  iha  photo- 
grapha,  that  he  undertook  to  introduee  twenty  of  thnn  into 
an  octavo  volume ;  and  acMmpli^ied  it  at  the  most  difficult 
season  of  the  year,  viz.,''  'tiie  depth  of  winter,  for  so  large 
an  edition  as  2,000  copies;" 

Has  this  Teneiifie  experiment,  then,  served  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  propriety  of  Xewton's  opinion  as  to  the  fovour- 
able  qualities  of  high  mountains  for  astronomical  obser- 
vatories? 

Most  eminently,  we  may  answer,  to  prove  it ;  for  how 
otherwise  could  so  large  a  harvest  of  astronomical  and  ' 
general  scientific  facts,  as'  are  indicated  in  the  report,  have 
been  gathered  in  bo  short  a  time,  and  a  singje  govern- 
ment servant,  linuted  in  the  oqienae  he  might  incur  to  one- 
sixth  or  tme-tentii  olirba,%  an  ordinaiy  expeditum  uBua% 
coats  the  country?  If,  too,  for  more  than  a  century  the 
siqueatiTe  nropoaititm  <^  Britain's  ^^reatest  philosopher  was 
n^fected  becauBO  thought  impracticable,  what  an  efficient 
answer  can  now  be  returned  in  the  simple  statement  that  the 
Admiralty  gave  their  sanction  for  preparations  to  be  com- 
menced on  the  SOth  of  Ai^il,  1856,  and  within  nine  weeks 
from  that  date  an  aBtron<»Qical  station  was  successfidly 
establifjied  on  Mount  Guajara,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
5,000  feet  above  the  clouds; 

When  the  whole  of  the  trial  had  been  concluded  and  the 
instrnmenta  brooght  safely  home,  an  eminent  French  savan, 
reviewing  the  entire  proceedings,  emphatically  wrote  that 
the  little  e3q>edition  which  retunied  to  England  in  October, 
1866,  had  inaugurated  a  new  and  powerfiUOTatem  astro- 
nomical observation;  and  he  |«opoBed that  fxanoe should  at 
once  foUow  in  the  same  line  witii  a  station  <»  the  Pic  du 
Midi 

Ftanoe,  hawerect  has  not  yet  taken  thia  step;  and  the 
mrking  oat  of  Newteai^  ^^'^SW  ^  moon^n  astnmopy 
stlQ  remains  to  ITewtm^  own  oonntx^men,      Q  Q  Q 1^ 
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FHOTOGRAPHT  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

iFnm  amr  Own  ComipoitdenL) 

CamMitroto,  May  18. 

Sat,— I  m  abnit  to  kaTelwe,  intwdiiigtaiDaketaiy 
wgr  to  Alenuidiis,  when  I  heatd  of  a  gnHit  movement 
amcM^  the  AoBtariuifl  in  Vercelli ;  at  the  same  time  that  t 
was  told  by  parties  of  Sudliiiiin  and  French  cavalry  who 
oome  hesre  from  time  to  time,  that  they  woold  kkid  be  down 
in  fi»ca>to  atta<^  the  enem^,  ocnuequently  I  detenmned  on 
remaining  where  I  was  nntil  someUungdecdaTe  took  place. 

The  distance  from  Gasaatroso  to  Vercelli  is  only  aboat 
serrai  English  miles,  at  least ;  judging  by  the  time  it  took 
me  to  walk  near  enough  to  see  uie  people  moving  about  the 
streets  with  the  aid  of  a  reasonably  good  opera-glass,  I 
should  not  think  it  more.  I  often  see  parties  of  Aiis^ians, 
sometimes  infiuttry,  but  generally  caTOlry,  when  I  am  out 
walking,  and  I  take  care  to  put  myself  out  of  their  way 
until  tfiiey  have  disappeared ;  but  ttie  Piedmtmtese  do  not 
■eon  to  eare  fiff  tiiem:  I  have  seen  them  go  on  with  tiieir 
work  wlthoat  haid^  tuning  their  hcMu  zoimd  as  the 
Awtoian  cavaliy  went  tramping  along  the  xoad  bencb  them. 
There  is  none  (n  that  sarage  enmity  betiraen  them  whicAi 
cbanuiteriBed  the  war  between  tJw  I^ch  and  dpaxdaids. 
It  is  not  to  be  snppoaed  tiiat  tie  Fiedmontese  hareany 
partialily  for  the  men  who  plunder  them,  that  is  hardly  to 
M  eniected ;  you  would  be  rather  eurpriaed  yourself  if  you 
luaru  a  man  who  had  just  had  his  watch  stolen,  profess  a 
very  lively  interest  in  toe  weliiue  of  the  thief,  even  though 
he  were  (me  of  bis  own  countrymen;  but  barring  these 
ezacti(xi8, 1  don't  think  the  Fiedmcuitese  have  modi  to 
complain  of.  Of  <me  thine  I  feel  jwetty  certain,  that  if 
the  troops  of  almost  any  oUter  country  except  Austria  had 
invaded  Piedmont,  the  people  would  have  bad  much  greater 
cause  for  complaint.  As  it  is,  I  have  heard  frequeot  com- 
^ainta  of  the  French  Bcddiers  having  deluded  young  women 
from  their  homes ;  but  do  cfficial  oom[d^t  can  be  made  on 
this  BMHre,  IB  tiuva  is  no  qncBtitm  whatever  vitdeDoe ;  the 
women  have  acted  of  thev  omt  free  will. 

On  the  11th  the  Austriana  sent  out  detaohmente  of  con- 
siderable  force  from  Vocdli  in  tUs  direction,  some  ttf 
whom  passed  on  towards  Desana,  which  is  a  rather 
la^er  place  than  this,  and  about  two  miles  dutant  on  the 
roam  road.  As  Boon  as  it  was  pretty  certun  that  t^y  were 
coming  here,  my  camera  and  teat  were  stowed  away  in  a 
hiding  place  prq»red  for  it  at  the  back  of  an  outhouse, 
where  even  a  Croat  would  hardly  think  of  looking  for 
anything  to  take  away  with  him.  I  walked  into  the 
fields  smoking  a  cigar,  feeliug  certain  that  they  woiUd  not 
go  out  of  tbeir  way  to  meddte  with  a  single  individTud  unless 
they  had  some  special  reason  for  so  domg,  but  in  getting 
ont|  of  the  frying-pan  I  tumbled  into  the  &«,  for  I  bad  not 
gone  very  fat  before  I  taw  a  party  of  Austxians  lying 
onder  the  shade  of  a  cluster  of  trees.  As  I  had  never 
thought  <tf  meeting  any  of  them  in  thia  diieotion  I  had  not 
kept  a  look  out,  and  tuey  saw  me  before  I  saw  them.  To 

Sback  would  bav?  k>»ed  sumiciouB,  and  there  va^t 
ve  been  tiie  same  olgeetion  to  nave  gone  direct  to  them, 
sol  did  neat^,  I  turned  aside  and  walked  in  the  dinotion 
<tf  Sali.  Freeently  I  heard  loud  shouts,  and  turning  round 
I  became  oonscious  of  a  number  of  hiuids  beckoning  me 
to  oome  bade;  a  gesture  I  thought  it  pn^tent,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  obey.  As  soon  as  I  was  within  a  few 
wds,  an  o£&cer  Btei)ped  forward  and  addreesed  me  in 
German.  I  know  a  Httle  of  this  Isngnage,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  appear  to  do  so,  so  I  answered  him  in 
English,  which  I  found  he  understood  perfectly.  He  asked 
me  some  questions,  which  I  answered  freely ;  and  ultimateh' 
I  told  him  what  my  intentions  were  in  coming  to  Pied- 
mont. We  parted  very  good  friends  i^Fter  a  short  conversa- 
tion, during  which  he  tdd  me  he  thought  my  desire  to  see  a 
battle  would  be  soonest  gratified  if  I  remuned  where  I  was. 
.  AH  that  day  I  saw  troops  paasing  to  and  from  Verodli, 
but  I  fiu»7  that  many,  if  not  all,  (^tlioae  who  left  retimed 
the  same  evniing  «  bringing  their  spml  with  tiiem." 


The  tnx^s  that  oootinuaUy  pas  and  repan  within  » 
short  distapce  prevented  me  from  taking  my  camera  out,  aa 
I  an  a&aid  they  miglit  fTnag'y  I  had  some  Hfiyigii 
against  them,  andit  is  even  poanUe  tluy  mif^t  £uicy  it  to 
be  Bcxne  now  implement  of  war,  and  de^ffive  me  it  under 
that  impresBOu;  but  tiie  greatest  dagger  arises  from  the 
former  reason,  frcxn  their  unoybg  that  X  may  be  taking 
l^s  of  the  Austrian  postticnB  in  and  about  Veroe^  for 
the  ben«&t  <rf  the  Alius.  Consequendy  the  time  h&ngs 
heavily  on  my  hands,  in  q>ito  of  the  maEchingsand  counter- 
marchings.  Now  and  then  we  are  roused  by  the  report  of 
guns  at  no  great  distance.  Last  night  I  heard  reports  of 
heavy  guns  and  got  up  and  dressed  myself,  uid  went  along 
a  bye-lane  leading  to  tiie  ruul  which  roia  from  Vercdii  in 
tJie  direction  of  Ivreu,  andoould  distinctly  see  1^  flasheB  of 
cannon  fired  from  a  point  I  imagined  to  be  about  two 
miles  from  Vercelli,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  thxt 
idaoe.  It  did  not  last  long,  and  no  notioe  was  taken  of  it 
by  the  Auslrians  as  for  as  I  could  p^ceive,  though  a  good 
number  <tf  them  axe  camped  outeide  t^  town.  I  could  see 
the  lights  moving  about  among  them,  but,  conndering  the 
distance  from  mdoh  the  cannon  were  fired,  none  a  the 
balls  oould  have  naohed  tiiem,  and  the  firing  most  have 
been  out  of  mere  teivado.  I  have  been  told  this  monuDg 
tiiat  it  was  a  party  of  Sardiniifti  artillerymen,  but,  whether 
Sardinians  or  French,  tbe^  have  disappeared  for  the  pnseat^ 

I  was  interrupted  just  as  I  had  got  thus  far  in  my  letter 
by  t^e  arrival  of  a  party  of  Fn^ich  cavalry  in  the  village. 
They  stopped  here  to  afdt  the  old  people  some  questions,  and 
caught  Bight  of  me.  As  my  appearance  showed  pretty 
plainly  I  was  not  a  Fiedmontese,  the  officer,  I  presume, 
thought  1  must  be  an  Austrian,  and  b^an  to  catechise 
me  rather  roughly,  but  the  sight  of  mv  paasport  with  the 
viaaa  upon  it  soon  satisfied  him.  There  is  a  striking 
difference  in  the  manners  of  the  French  and  Austziao 
officers,  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  fi^m^.  The  latter 
were  quiet,  and  though  lometimes  stem  in  their  mode  aS 
speaking,  there  waa  no  arrogant  aasomption  of  BopaHnity 
such  as  that  vUdi  I  have  obmrved  to  oharactoise  ue  gene* 
ndity  of  the  forma:,  and  which  is  80  exoeedinglyoSfannva  to 
Englishmen.  The  Frenchman  is  polite  enough  to  Ihoac 
whose  superiority  he  cannot  dispute,  but  when  it  camea  to 
dealing  with  poor  people,  the  true  nature  of  the  man  peen 
out.  X  was  talking  to  a  priest  the  other  day,  and  he  told 
me  that  this  aammptirai  ei^iericffity  had  givaa  jpeit 
offence  to  the  Sudinian  oncers,  1^  whom  theFrowh  omevi 
were  very  generally  disliked. 

From  w&it  I  hear  from  the  detachments  and  the  increaaed 
frequency  with  which  they  appear,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Frendi  and  Sardinian  troops  are  collecting  in  the  vidni^  in 
t(xt»\  andasthe Anstrianoffioerstc^mcanditiscoDunon 
talk  among  them,  that  th^  will  not  abandon  Vercelli,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fow  days  will  see  a  battle  fought 
tiiere,  which  will  certainly  be  a  very  Uoody  one,  as  the 
Anstrianafcre  in  oonsidentue  force  and  have  sfrengtheaed 
the  place  very  much  with  eartit-wo^ 

I  am  very  nmch  sormisad  to  find  how  quietly  things  so 
<m,  notwitutending  the  uccitement  which  most  natun^y 
exist  when  we  oan  umost  see  two  hostile  axmiea  in  nnaonnw 
of  each  other.  From  what  I  had  read  of  war  I  fancied  Ant 
everybody  mnst  live  in  fear  and  trembling  vho  happened  to 
be  in  tiie  vicinity  of  an  hostile  amqr,  and  so  no  doubt  jom 
readers  imagine,  but  this  is  not  so.  I  see  the  people  aJbout 
me  get  up  at  daylffeak  and  goout  to  thor  wwk  m  the  fields, 
as,  I  suppose,  they  always  have  done,  and  in  the  evenii^ 
they  assemble  at  tiie  wineshop,  or  form  a  groap  where  the 
streets  crosB  in  the  middle  at  the  village,  to  talk  over  the 
chances  of  the  war.  Among  these  aasmblagCB  the  women 
are  very  consmcuous,  not  only  by  theur  namb»s  but  by  their 
vololHlity.  Their  (^anions  are  not  of  much  value,  of  course, 
but,  I  mnst  say,  they  have  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  results 
to  be  derived  finm  the  TWwdhi  beu^  driven  out  of  Ita^, 

and  ouae  the  war  in  verr  eneqsetio  timn^  a  vcn*  ^vImtov 
fcindofltdian.  Umm%^^^^^^^f^^y^p^^ 
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wise ;  most  of  them  hare  lost  mare  hj  the  inTaaion  than 
they  can  recover  for  a  lon^  time ;  and  it  is  the  uatnre  of 
man  to  feel  more  acutely  his  own  material  looses  than  any 
imagiuAiy  ^rieranceB  under  which  men  with  whom  he  has 
no  conueotion  may  hm^>eiD  to  labour.  I  must  confess  that 
I  entertain  thmr  views  to  a  great  extent,  although  I  look, 
upon  ibo  war  and  the  nmlta  ii  may  lead  to  with  greater 
knowledge  <tf  the  snhgeet  Hixa  Hbe^  posBen.  "  What,*^  have 
heard  than  ask,  "  have  we,  Saidmians,  todomthfretingthe 
Italians?  We  are  overwhelmed  with  taxM  ourselves.  We 
have  notfiing  to  sup  by  war,  while  we  lose  eventhing,  even 
our  children.  If  the  Emperor  of  France  wanted  to  give  the 
ItalianB  liberty,  why  didnt  he  do  it  himself,  without  draw- 
ing as  into  the  matter?  The  French  say  they  ate  more  than 
a  match  for  the  AoBtrians,  so  they  did  not  want  our  help." 
Such  IB  the  kind  of  language  I  hear  everywhere  about  here. 
Poeedbly  it  may  be  different  in  Turin,  where  the  people  are 
far  removed  bom  recLuisitionfl  and  so  forth.  Before  I  came 
h«e  I  used  to  hear  it  said,  and  to  read  in  uew^pers,  that 
tlie  Sardinians  were  most  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  war ;  . 
but  I  Buqieot  now  that  the  wthusiasm  was  confined  to  the 
voa^  aboat  tlw  ooort,  and  the  press  which  they  inspired. 
The  latter  beingperhuis  the  moat  nnpnnci^ed  ureas  m  any 
StateinEor^;  maiongBtatemente,  whioliituwwBtobe 
fthe,  at  the  biddii^<J  this  w  that  individual.  AaanillQsbra- 
iaon  of  the  rdiance  that  may  be  placed  on  anwirtions  madel^ 
the  Turin  new^pers,!  wmjust  maiititm  a  &ot  irtiioh  may 
place  your  readers  on  their  guard  in  ftttnre.  It  was  stated  in 
the  Turin  newspapers,  and  among  otirars,  in  the  Piednumtete 
Gazette,  that  Count  Cavour's  reception  on  his  retam  to 
Turin  was  cAf  most  enthuaiastie  kind ;  that  he  was  pub- 
licly serenaded,  and  that  a  magnificent  procession,  with 
lighted  torches,  marched  to  his  bouse,  JScc.  Now,  I  have 
been  told  by  a  priest  and  two  other  persons  since  I  came 
here,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  faxc»,  and  was  a  most 
ridiculous  affair  &om  be^nning  to  end.  These  persons 
assured  me  they  were  praunt  and  saw  it,  and  I  lutve  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  told  me  the  truth.  Tiw  fact  is, 
the  Turin  newspc^ien  are  mostly  ecuduoted  byibr^gneia, 
who  have  their  own  porpoaee  to  serve. 

Allthi8isnotvciyi)botagra|duc,iBit?  bat  photognplun 
are  men,  and  ha^  the  same  interest  in  learning  what  is 
goingon  in  the  worid  asothm;  and  if  what  I  uve  heard 
be  trae,  tiiat  no  newspaper  correqxmdents  are  to  be  allowed 
to  travel  in  Piedmont,  they  wifl  tiuuik  me  for  writing  and 
you  for  publishing  my  letters.  Besides  what  I  have  been 
told,  I  can  see  signs  myself  ot  scnnethinff  important  bong 
aboiit  to  take  place,  the  Austriaus  are  nunying  towanfi 

VereelU  fr«n  different  points  
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A  NEW  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

BY  P.  C.  DUCHOCHOIS. 

Au.  the  preservatives  for  the  dry  sensitive  collodion  film 
have  some  defeots  too  well  known  to  be  desaibed  again. 
The  principal  ot  them  is  cortainly  to  destroy  to  some  extent 
thesenutiTeDeHofthe^te.  I  believe  that  the  process  I  have 
the  honour  to  communicate  retains  better  aU  the  sensitive- 
ness of  dry  praparatirais,  and  givea  aiore  easily  a  good  m- 
tensity  to  the  n^ative,  than  any  other. 
The  moceas  is : — 

1st.  Immerse,  after  washing,  the  sensitive  film  in  a  solu- 
tion made  boiling  three  or  four  hours  one  pound  of 
liquorice  roots  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  evaporating  to  30 
ounces,  adding  3  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  filtermg — tlw  liquid 
is  used  cold. 

2d.  After  exposure,  immene  the  plate  in — 

Wkter    1  ouBoe. 

Nitrate  of  lUver    ».      ...     20  grains. 

Acetic  add   5  drops. 

Hus  renders  the'  ^ycyrriiymie  insoluble,  and  prepues  the 
film  for  a  more  even  devdopment.  • 
3d.  Develop  with  a  saturated  aolutifm  of  gallic  acid  in 


water,  to  which  is  added,  little  by  little,  during  the  develop- 
mmt,  a  quantity  of  the  above  solutiou  of  ni&ate  of  silw, 
which  is  judged  necessary  to  Iffing  out  the  imfn^asion. 

The  collodion  I  use  for  the  dry  process  is  ^o'^nrad  aooord- 
ing  to  the  formula  I  save  some  months  ago  (see  "  Photo- 
OBApHic  News,"  vol.  i.,  p.  SSS).  I  have,  however,  made 
some  modification  in  it,  ftx  the  addition  of  mwipnift  de- 
stroys tbe  properties  of  {^roxyline  to  such  an  extent,  Aat  a 
very  thick  contractile  plain  collodion  in  less  than  a  month 
becomes  vevy  fluid,  setUes  In  giving  a  rotten,  hmny,  and 
opaque  film,  vbidk  qilitB  in  little  networin^ 

These  defects  are  eeiity  prevwted  by  preparing  the  collo- 
dion as  follows 

Firat,  make  the  collodion  with  three  parts  of  ether,  two 
parts  of  alcc^ol,  \  minim  of  ammonia,  and  3}  grains  of 
lyroxyline  to  the  ounoe.  After  4  or  5  hours,  neutralise  the 
vt^  ammonia  with  two  dr^  of  hydrofacomic  add,  then  add 
3  grains  to  the  onnoe  Of  pyroxyline.— ^nwrtean  Jcwmul  of 
Photogrt^y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Thk  circle  the  sdentile  pre«  recently  assembled  to  bear 
read  an  interesting  paper,  l^Dr.  BIalky,<maaalbumof  the 
mechanism  of  the  phyaiognomy,  composed  by  M.  Duohennc. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Dr.  DNiehenne^  process  of 
analysis  oonsiBts  in  puttang  tiie  muaelea  <rf  (lie  fiMW  inmotiaa 
by  means  of  electrical  e»ntement.  Li*  order  to  pfoscmu  a 
record  of  these  expnadons,  which  disappear  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  the  ej^mimentalist  had  recourse  to  photo- 
naphy,  under  t&e  aUe  superintendence  of  the  younger  M. 
■Toumachon.  The  principal  jpcanti  which  result  from  lAese 
remarkable  researches  are  as  follows : — 

There  are  in  the  human  fitce  grand  lines  which  control  the 
expression  of  the  remaind^ ;  the  eyebrow  is  one  of  tiiese, 
and  certainly  the  principal  one ;  by  its  elevatdon  by  means 
of  a  muscle  situated  in  the  forehead,  aBtonismnent  is 
depicted,  also  attention  and  surprise.  For  this  reason,  M. 
Duchenne  calls  the  flrontal  mincle  the  musch  of  surprise. 
In  this  movement,  which  is  that  which  may  be  observed  on 
every  £Bce  in  the  ^t  of  a  theatre  at  the  mbmeut  of  raising 
the  curtain,  the  eyennoovwi  itaelf  as  modi  as  poeaible  the 
better  to  receive  the  inmreesion  communicatea  externally. 
The  contrary  expression,  wat  is  to  say,  the  levering  of  the 
eyebrow,  is  produced  by  the  superior  portion  of  a  muscle 
wMch  enters  into  the  composition  the  two  ^dids,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  m  the  orbicular.  Its  contracti<m 
expresses  reflection,  and  gives  a  clouded  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  hence  it  is  termed  the  muscle  of  reflection.  A  liiUe 
muBcb  dtuated  in  the  eyebrow  is  called  the  muscle  of  grief  or 
pain,  because  it  produces  that  expression  when  set  in  motion. 
Another  muscle,  the  pyramidal,  phiced  across  the  root  of  the 
nose,  seems  intended  to  express  vidousnees,  and  its  enogetic 
contraction  gives  an  indescribaUe  expression  of  £eroci,ty  to 
the  countenance ;  it  received  the  name  of  muscle  of  malice. 

Two  other  muscles,  situated  on  the  cheek  bedde  the  cheek- 
bone, the  great  and  little  zygomatic,  control  laughing  and 
crying,  l^ere  are  several  other  muscles  whose  expressive 
functions  are  depicted  in  the  album  before  us,  bat  as  they 
occupy  a  less  important  rank  than  those  we  have  named,  we 
shall  paaa  them  over  in  nlence. 

To  estimate  the  degree  df  influence  on  the  apKmaaa  ex- 
ercised by  each  of  these  muscles,  their  contraction  was 
exdted  in  succeBsion  at  the  moment  wlun  the  countenance 
was  immobile ;  and  to  make  the  experiment  more  deddve, 
Uie  &ce  on  which  all  theae  paasionB  were  by  turns  depicted 
was  that  of  an  old  man,  and  was,  moreover,  partly 
peralTBed.  Contractioin  were  detennined  which  were 
simpk  or  isolated ;  these  were  expressive  or  inexpresdve ; 
then,  peaaing  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  t^  muscks 
were  made  to  contract  in-pairs,  or  groups  of  three,  compound 
contractions  were  thus  obtained,  which  are 
oordant  when  th^  express  a  di 
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when  they  lutTe  no  oth^  msHSX  than  to  pnodnce  gzimaceB. 
Some  musclea,  as  we  hare  already  mentiQDJBd,  the 
ezcludTe  priTifege  of  depicting  1^  their  indiTidual  action 
the  expreauon  proper  to  them;  their  cample  amt^ction, 
therefore,  ia  compktelj  erpnmve.  ,  TiuB  effect  was  fonnerly 
attributed  to  the  aimnltaneoas  contcaction  of  seraml  mosdeB. 
The  researches  we  are  cona^eringdemonstrate  that  this  appa- 
rent general  contraction  of  the  featnrea  of  the  countenance 
ia  nothing  bat  an  illueion  prodocad-  \if  the  influenoe  of 
the  lines  ,  of .  the  eyebrow  and  iha  forehead  on  the  other 
featores,  without  anj  other  action  than  a  relation  of  vidnity, 
each,  for  instance,  as  that  obaerved  in  the  case  of  difforent 
colours  placed  side  by  side.  A  fortonate  chance  led  to  the 
meeting  with  a  yonng  man  who  had  accustomed  himself  to 
reproduce,  with  ^^eat  art,  on  his  {diysiognomy  the  various 
expreauons  of  gnef,  anger,  BUrprise,  &c. ;  this  enabled  the 
cxperimentaliBt  to  compare  the  ^ects  of  electricity  with 
those  of  the  mind.  In  eadi  study  care  was  taken,  in  tiie  first 
not  to  excite  more  thsn  one  side  of  the  &ce,  the  other 
left  immoldle ;  so  tliat,  fay  acting  upon  them  alter- 
nately, it  was  es^  to  judge  of  the  cbanse  efibcted  in  the 
genml  ^ppoinuice  of  uie  fiioB  ui^v  ezaminaldon. 

It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  kind  oi  Unng  aui^oD:^,  the  ana- 
tcony  of  the  nude,  as  artists  -tens,  it,  which  will  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  art,  disseetion,  and  physiology. 
.  Some  of  the  muscles  of  the  &ce  were  very  little  known ; 
putting  them  in  motion  means  of  electricity  has  allowed 
of  thev  being  isolated.  The  pyramidal  and  the  snpenra- 
{Kirt  of  the  orbicular  of  the.  eyehds  are  among  these.  Fhy- 
siology  ought,  naturally,  to  acquire  from  these  researches  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fnnittion  of  the  muscles,  and 
of  the  nervous  branches  which  lead  to  them.  As  to  ait,  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  advantages  it  nuQr  derive  fiom  photographs 
of  the  passiqns  so  truthfully  represented.  To  render  our 
most  secret  ^notions  and  passiona  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
YigooTi  it  is  necesaanr  to  uiow  what  organs  nature  employs 
to  e^^vesB  them.  The  artist  whq  is  wanting  in  this  know- 
ledge commits  a  fiuiU  against  th^  mute  language  of  the 
paasioiM;  to  correctly,  h^aog^t;  thoraSmt  to  know 
ezaotiy  the  laws  of  the  exiHressiveinoTemiiBntB,  the  etuenAU  of 
which  ocmstitutea  the  mechanimi  of  the  ^jrsiognoiny. — 
L'Ami  dea  Seimtces. 


Pkoto$rapit  at  the  BmdA  J%riwa2.— NEOBEm  asd  KucBBi, 

Hat((m  Garden. 
That  the  Handel  Festival,  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  con- 
versation at  every  dinner  party  in  Iiondon  for  several  d^ys, 
should  have  passed  by  without  being reoordedphotographioaUy, 
would  have  reflected  discredit  on  our  art.  To  give  a  truthfitl 
picture  of  such  fleeting  scenes  as  these  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  photography,  and  such  an  occasion  as  that  referred 
to  above  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  its  servioes  being 
called  into  requisition. 

Those  who  were  present  will  remember  the  precaution 
talran  to  exclude  the  simlight  ft<om  the  orchestra — a  precautorai 
which,  however  much  it  added  to  tbt  oomfort  of  the  audience, 
by  no  means  facilitated  the  operations  of  Messrs.  Negretti 
and  Zambra,  of  Hatton  Garden,  who  are  the  photographers 
attached  to  the  Crystal  Palace — eq)acially  as  the  awning  was 
formed  of  a  yellow-coloured  wat^roof  material,  and  as  the 
roof  of  the  transit  itself  is  covered  with  calico :  the  glass  of 
the  roof  itself,  moreover,  being  of  a  peculiar  tinge  not  at  all 
favourable  to  photographic  operations ;  thus  rendering  neces- 
saiy  an  exposure  ten  times  longer  in  duration  than  would  be 
required  in  an  ordinary  ^ass  room.  We  do  not  enumerate  these 
drawbacks  to  excuse  the  pictures  obtained  under  these  condi- 
tions, but  to  show  what  skilful  photographers  can  accomplish 
under  adverse  circmnstancee.  'Hie  pictures  were  taken  fr(nn 
the  organ  loft,  the  first  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  r^earsal ; 
the  second  on  Wednesday,  whan  the Messiah"  wa>  given;  and  a 
third  on  Friday,  whan  uwattoidanoe  to  hear  "Israel  in  Egypt" 
was  sTOi  greater  than  on  tiie  previous  days.   If  theprint  taken 


on  Wednesday  ma^  be  taken  as  a  qieoimgn  of  tbose  taken  on. 

the  other  day^  whioh  we  have  not  ^wt  sean.  ih^.  are  undoubt- 
edly good.  By  looking  at  the  flwas  with  a  suitable  magnifyi^ 
glass  it  is  not  difBcult  to  recognise  those  with  which  we  are 
aoquunt«d,  and  in  tiiis  respect  1^  print  is  Ikr  better  than  that 
taken  on  the  oooauon  of  Ser  Majesty  visiting  flie  Gryatil 
Palace  with  the  Emperor  and  ISmpieei  of  France. 


The  P^togrvMt  Art:  it*  Titoiy  and  Piiaeiice.—'RenseAhj 

Jahxb  MABTur.  London ;  Houlston  and  Wr^t. 
It  cannot  often  be  made  a  charge  against  writers  that  tiiey  givtt 
the  public  too  much  for  thnr  money,  and  mioh  a  charge  would 
imply  less  to  writers  on  pbot(^rn>hy  than  to  any  others ;  but 
tzus  complaint  might  be  made  with  justice  of  the  book  bearing 
the  above  titie.  It  is  tni%-it  does  not  profess  to  be  an  wiginal 
work,  and  might  be  dengrabad  the  reprint  of  a  reprint-— the 
work  having  been  comjnledin  the  first  instauoe  by  Mr.  Sparling 
and  revised  and  corrected  by  tiie  {oesent  editw,  which  no  doubt 
may  account  for  the  liberality  as  retards  the  quantity  of  matter. 
To  review  a  book,  which  is  littJe  more  than  a  series  of  extracte, 
is  a  somewhat  diffioiilt  matter,  the  only  opening  offered  ftx* 
oriticism  being  the  judgment  witiu  which  those  extracts  have 
been  made.  In  the  case  of  the  book  before  us,  the  editor  has 
avoided  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  omitted 
muoh  valuable  infiormation;  bul^  in  selMting  tiiat  iriiioh  is 
retdly  valuable,  he  has  isiiiMl  i^  with  it  a  good  deal  whidi 
mi^t  vary  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 

With  few  exo^itions,  iHwb  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  upon 
as  of  very  great  importance  the  book,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, does  not  err  on  t^e  score  of  containing  too  little ;  on  the 
oontrary,  the  value  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  copiousness  of  the  extracts,  page  after  page 
being  in  snue  oases  oooaived  in  treating  of  a  loooess  wnidi 
could  have  bew  as  oomplimy  described  in  a  my  amall  oanK 

C) ;  to  the  conflnion  oT^oe  beginner'— Ibr  whmii  alone  flia 
k  is  intended — who,byiBiidingsomndi,i8  at  a  loaswlueh 
particular  prooees  to  foIkiw;'juid  mio,  probaUy,  ends  by  follow- 
ing neither  imph(ntly. 

It  is,  however,  so  much  more  agreeable  to  praise  than  to  blame, 
that  we  have  looked  carefully  through  the  book  in  the  biqpa  of  dia- 
covering  something  origini^  which  mi^t  justi^  us  in  leooH. 
mending  it  to  our  read^  and  at  last  we  suooaeded  in  diaoom  - 
ing  a  paragravh  oommanoing  "The  Autdior^  ProoeK."  QQwn 
is  nothmgto  be  said  against  tids  portion  of  the  book  as  Jhr  as 
it  goes ;  nay,  it  may  fiurly  lay  claim  to  the  merit  (wanting  in 
other  portions  of  the  book)  (tf  extreme  brevity,  for  induing  an 
elaborate  description  of  an  operating  room,  with  a  plan  on  a 
pretty  large  scale,  it  ouoD|Baa  littie  more  than  four  pages ;  this 
can  hardly  be  considered  sufSoient  to  entitie  the  wwk  to  a  high 
place  in  photc^praphic  literature. 

The  best  written  and  most  complete  portion  of  the  book 
devoted  to  a  Inanoh  of  photography  now  but  Utile  pnotind, 
namely, 'the  daguerreotype  prooess.  The  desoription  of  IJm 
manipiuatiooa,  and  the  appuatus  required,  is  most  dabwnt^ 
and  any  peraon  widdng  to  practase  this  prooess  ooold  not  do 
better  than  purchase  the  book.  We  may  almost  say  the  aaine 
of  that  portion  devoted  to  the  optics  (tf  photogr^ihy,  which  is 
both  clearly  and  concisely  written.  His  diret^ioiiB  on  Uta 
score  of  the  necesdfy  of  extreme  deanUneaa  we  mtirely  endorse ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  lost  no  oj^wtunitf  of  urging  this  poon^ 
although  it  never  oooumA  to  us  to  suppose  uiat  any  of  ow 
readers  required  instruotitms  on  this  score  like  l^he  indindoal 
who  Mr.  Martin  says  was  oonstantiy  in  the  habit  of  writzng 
to  him  to  complain  of  failures,  imtu  he  at  last  became  tired 
of  hearing  tb^,  and  determined  on  paying  him  a  vist  to 
see  the  reason.  He  says . — '  He  commenced  m  a  ficat-rate  style 
of  activity,  took  up -a  glass  plate,  picked  up  a  piece  of  old  linen 
that  was  lying  on  the  developing  Dendi  in  his  dark  romn,  with 
which  he  polished  his  glas%  ooated  it,  and  plunged  it  in 
bath.  He  then  proceeded  to  arrange  and  focua  me;  he  had  a 
curtain  over  a  beam,  for  the  purpose  of  shading  one  tide  of  the 
;  and,  in  his  usual  en«^etio  manner,  he  gave  this  curtain  a 
pull,  in  order  that  he  might  plaoe  it  where  he  wished,  and  drew 
it  suddenly  along  the  beam  (which  I  am  sure  had  a  month's 
duet  upon  ib),  andset  a  cloud  floating  about  the  room  Uiat  would 
take  at  least  three  hours  to  dear  away.  He  Hum  put  tlie  ptata 
in  the  oimera,  and,  afttt  eiposin^  he  topk^ip  the  ^an  hMdin^ 
tiw  devdophig  sdution  tt^0^^  j^^ee^^fj^&^jgmd  in 
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poaring  the  deTeli^iing  solntion  on  to  the  plate,  he  let  a  couple 
of  dnwe  &11  on  the  latter  from  the  bottom  of  the  derelopinK 
riaaLftiniidied  liy  Hme  of  tiu  indeaoribabla  nuM  i&  which  it 
£ad  been  standinff.  ConBidoriiig  this,  and  also  tiiat  tlie  atano- 
qihere  in  which  the  plate  wu  taken  out  of  the  bath  was  eatu- 
rated  wiUi  diut,  and  tke  state  of  tiie  interior  of  the  camera  In 
which  it  was  exposed,  recdlectiuMtst  the  same  time  that  the 
cloth  with  which  he  wiped  the  pam  was  taken  off  the  sloppy 
bench,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  resulting -native 
was  somewhat  unular  to  the  first  effort  of  a  Bchoolbqy  in  draw- 
ing ft  p<fftrut  over  which  he  aubeequently  upset  his  ink. 
*  ^Hmi^  nr/  said  he,  *  how  do  you  account  for  that  P  *  WlbIuuk 
toflBBuhe  would  go  on  again  in  the  saine  way,  I  said,  'Well,  I 
scarcely  know ;  try  again.'  Everything  was  repeated  exactly  as 
in  the  first  instauoc^  with  this  adcdtion — ^he  actually  washed  hia 
glass  in  the  water  which  had  just  vadied  the  hyposolphite  of 
soda  off  his  last  picture."  We  tnatihat  Mr.  Uairtin  succeeded 
in  convincing  his  pupil  of  the  enormity  of  his  trangTesnons,  and 
bringing  him  to  a  due  sense  of  what  is  requiredof  those  who 
enter  upon  the  practioe  of  photogn^bij. 

In  turning  over  the  leKres  m  ute  book  we  alwhted  upon  a 
section  beaded**  On  the  Fading  of  ForitiveProof^  Wishing 
to  see  what  the  editor  had  to  say  on  this  important  point,  we  re- 
doubled our  attention,  and  were  rewarded  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing extnuit — from  whence  derived  is  not  stated : — "  This  matter 
has  of  kte  beoome  of  such  importance  that  the  Council  of  the 
Photogn^thio  Society  decided  a  fenrnonths  since  upon  app<nnt- 
ing  a  committee,  of  whioh  the  writer  has  the  honour  of  beiQg  a 
member,  to  examine  and  rep(Ht.  .«^n  it.  The  expniments 
zeqnired  in  ixder  to  be  deciaiv&  mnst  neooaoarily  eztoid  over  a 
Im^  peoiod  of  loms^  and  it  will  be  many  months  before  ttie 
naults  can  be  ftiDj  known.  The  proofs  which  &de  m(|st  tn~ 
quently  are  those  whioh  have  been  fixed  ukd  also  toned.  It  is 
utis  part  of  tiie  process,  so  necessary  to  the  artistic  effect,  which 
increases  the  danger."  We  had  ^  dim  reoc^ectiou  of  such  a 
committee  as  tlut  referred  to  -having  been  app(anted  some 
years  ago,  and  of  their  having  ma^  a  report  on  the  sulgeot 
now  almost  or  quite  fo^tten ;  bni  we  had  no  idea  that  any 
nibh  oomnuttee  was  in  exist^ice  at  the  present  day,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  rdbrred  to  the  tiUfr^Dvge,  and  found  it  to  bear  the 
date  of  18S9,  that  we  were  satisfiafl  thai  we  had  not  been  ex- 
amining a  book  of  old  date.  Wbo  the  writer  may  be  who 
ascribes  an  increased  tendency  in  prints  to  fade  i^ter  toning  we 
know  not ;  but  he  must  have  stuped  the  question  to  little  pur- 

ese  seriously  to  entertain  sucb  an  idea.  Beoent  experiments 
IB  shown  that  the  best  guarantee  for  tiie  permanesM^  of  aXyvc 
prints  is  in  ^e  toning  by  means  of  salts  of  gold;  and  also  that 
prints  so  toned,  vbioa  nave  no  inherent  'bult  from  careless 
manipulation,  are,  to  all  intents  an^purposes,  penuanent.  As 
r^iaixls  the  cause  of  the  alteration  of  phot(^p«phic  prints,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  thecombiniad  action  of  sulphur 
and  humidity.  In  proof  of  this  we  msy_  cdte  the  experunents 
made  by  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Oiraid,  which  was  detailed  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Cmnmittee  of  tb«  French  Fhott^r^hic  Sodely. 

In  oonduaitm,  we  may  obeerva  that  the  olgeotun  we  hinted 
Bt,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  valne  of  tbe  book  b^bre  on  the 
ground  of  the  too  great  copiousness  of  the  extracts  of  whi^  it 
u  oomposed,  is  to  a  certun  extent  mitigated  by  the  addittoa  of 
an  ex(»llent  index,  whioh  renders  the  work  of  use  as  one  of 
reference.  Whether  there  can  be  any  justification  for  a  yermm 
compiling  a  volume,  oonristing  of  the  more  valuable  portions  of 
works  wmch  have  cost  the  authors  much  labour  and  money,  is  a 
matter  into  which  we  will  not  enter.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case 
of  one  gentleman,  whose  work  has  been  bud  under  oontribntitm 
to  a  very  oousidnable  extent,  the  editor  asserts  that  he  bad 
expr^  permission ;  but  such  permisrion,  we  presume,  can  only 
be  fairly  granted  by  the  author  when  he  reteiuB  the  possession 
of  the  work,  and  has  not  add  the  oc^yright  to  the  puuidier. 


The  Pocket  Stereoacopie  Camera. 
Wbo  has  not  seen  in  oountrr  cottages  a  great  printed  broad- 
sheet, with  a  bif^y  coloured  woodnnit  at  the  top,  siiowing 
Eobert  Nixon,  the  prophet,  in  the  act  of  cruelly  goading  and 
otherwise  ill-treating  his  brother's  oxen;  and  replying  to  the 
reproaches  of  bis  brother  l>y  predicting  that  they  wonld.not  be 
bis  by  that  hour  to-morrow — a  prediction  verified  to  the  letter, 
for  they  were  seized  the  next  morning  for  unpaid  church-rates ; 
this  literal  fulfilment  of  his  prediotiwt  establishing  his  reputa- 


tion as  a  projdiet  for  ever  after— a  reput»tion  which  it  must  be 
allowed  was  very  cheaply  obtained.  But  those  were  days  when 
it  was  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  capable  of  setting  the 
Thames  on'  fire  to  prove  his  title  to  be  believed  when  he 
hazarded  a  speculation.  Moreover  the  bucolic  mind  has  always 
been  peculiarly  susceptible  of  receiving  extraordinary  state- 
ments, hence  it  firmly  believes  that  the  day  will  come  when  a 
fiumer  may  carry  sufficient  manure  for  a  ten  acre  field  in  his 
waistcoat  ■pocket.  The  individual  wbo  uttered  this  latter  pre- 
diction must  have  been  a  bold  man — almost  as  bdd  as  the 
photographer  who  not  l«ig  since  solemnly  prophesied  that  the 
time  was  very  near  whMi  we  should  wear  our  cameras  on  our 
heads,  with  the  lois  to  searve  as  a  ventilator,  and  so  go  forth 
with- a  pocket  foil  of  dry  plates  in  search  of  the  pictaresque. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  maker  of  photogn^hio  appamtm 
has  not  yet  arisen  enable  of  producing  suui  a  very  portable 
camera:  nor,  indeed,  is  it  of  much  importance,  if  he  delays 
to  make  his  appearance  for  an  indefinite  period,  inasmuch  as  a 
camera  has  been  made  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what 
it  professes  to  be— a  pocket  camera,  or,  as  it  is  less  briefly 
styled  in  our  advertisement  pages,  "The  Pocket  Sterecacopio 
Camara." 

This  cunera  at  first  qght  i^ppears  like  a  toy.  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  ilntiny  apparatus  before  us  is  capable 
of  being  used  in  the  serious  business  of  photography,  measur- 
ing as  it  does  only  two  ilMjhes  in  depth,  eight  mcnes  in  length 
by  four  and  three  quarters  in  width ;  it  is  only,  on  erecting  the 
sides,  and  placing  the  troat  board  in  its  place  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  camera  capable  of  taking  stereoscopio 
inotures  of  tiie  ordinary  nxe,  and  poMasing  every  quality 
ordinarily  found  in  sucn  cameras.  It  carriea  only  a  sinf;^ 
lens,andis  sooonstruotedtbatpicturesmaybetaken  atui  an^ 
of  6  inches,  which  is  the  maximum,  and,  of  course,  at  any  an^ 
within  that  limit.  The  arrangement  for  altering  the  angle  is 
of  the  simplest  de3cripticii}i,.And  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perfect  imaginable;  a  mere  touch  of  the  finger  sufficing  to 
move  the  camera  to  the  desired  position  with  unerring  aocn- 
nunr :  in  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind. 

As  r^ards  its  portability,  our  readers  may  judge  of  that 
from  the  dimensions  we  have  given  above^  espeoialW'  wnen  we  add 
that,  including  the  fdoiumng  g^ass  and  dark  Bhde,'the  entire 
appuntus  Weighs  but  Ifi-oittees,  and  can  he  dropped  into-ft  coat 
podcet  with  pmeat-ease.  ■ 


DisiKTEOSATiOH,  wpnlTerisatiini,  is  the  not  of  ledncing 
solid  bodies  to  powder.  Pbotomphers  should  only  use  the 
pestlea  and  mortars  made  of  gowl  WedgewcxxUware,  except, 
indeed,  they  are  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  oneOf  agate. 
Glass  mortars  are  very-naldeto  break,  marble  is  too  eoft,  ami 
iron,  steel,  or  brass  mortars  are  liable  to  introduce  imparities 
into  the  solutions,  either  from  mechanical  abrasion  of  the 
surfoce  or  chemical  action  of  t^e  subetance  being  powdered 
upon  the  metal.  The  operator  should  endeavour  to  reduce 
bodies  to  powder  by  a.  circular  grinding  movement  of  the 
pestle  against  the  lower  part  of  uie  mortar — only  resorting 
to  blows  when  the  lumps  are  too  Urge,  or  liard,  to  admit  of 
that  treatment.  In  striking  a  hard  lump  of  any  substance 
(cyanide  of  potassium,  for  instance),  in  oxi&e  to  reduce  it  to 
povdeTf  tlure  is  s^wt  dai^er  of  causing  some  of  the  frag- 
ments to  &f  about  Hba  loom ;  ibis  may  be,  in  sreat  measure, 
avoided  by  pladng  the  Inmp  in  the  contro  of  the  mortar  ai^ 
striking  Btraij^  dli'wn  <A4t,  holding  the  pestle  TerticaL  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  found  adrantegeouB  to  wrap  tbe  lamp 
very  loosely  in  paper,  or  a  dotii,  um.  give  it  two  or  three 
shup  blows  with  a  hammer  on  a  stone,  before  attempting  to 
pulverise  it  in  a  mortar ;  this  plan  must,  however,  not  be 
attempted  with  sabstances  of  much  value,  or  with  those  that 
are  to  serve  for  delicate  phot(wraphio  work,  as  some  of  the 
small  particles  cannot  foil  to  be  uMt  by  adherion  to  the  paper  or 
cloth  at  the  point  where  the  blow  is  struck,  and,  conversely, 
particles  (rf  organic  matter  will  always  find  their  way  into 
the  substance.  Jn  rough  experiments,  such  as  in  prepuing 
the  niizture  of  residues  and  fiff<^fSt^pia»<fpVf^i,S 
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win  be  of  great  anastanoe  if  the  ocmteatB  of  the  mortar  ate, 
ftom  time  to  time,  ponred  into  a  mere,  and  the  ooane  frag- 
ments returned  for  repulTorieation.  A  mortBr  should  always 
be  cleaned  oat  after  being  used.  If  there  be  any  difficult 
in  ^ting  it  free  from  the  staia  of  the  Babetance  last  piil- 
vensed,  a  little  coarse  sand,  ground  round  once  or  twice  with 
the  pestle,  will  be  found  an  efEactual  means  of  cleansing  it. 

I)i8Tiu.ED  Watek. — Water  that  has  been  conrertM  into 
vapour  hy  heat,  and  then  condmsed  by  oold  into  the  liquid 
fbnn  a^un ;  by  this  means  all  the  impurities  uauaUy  met 
with,  bong  non-Tolatile,  are  left  bdiind,  and  nothing  but 
pure  water  is  fDund  in  the  teoaver.  Distilled  water  being, 
oowerer,  prepared  in  lai^  qnantidflB,  and  stHnetimes  in  a 
not  very  canAil  manner,  abould  alwi^  be  tested  by  the 
photographer  bofive  bong  used.  Fw  this  pnracee  take 
three  pezlactly  dean  wine  ^laaseB,  and  half  fill  tbem 
witb  the  water  to  be  tested ;  in  one  add  one  drop  of  nitric 
add  and  a  small  crrstal  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  If,  on 
stirring  well  with  a  glasB  rod,  the  solution  remains  clear,  and 
free  fi^m  any  milkineEB,  the  absence  of  a  chloride  may  be 
inferred.  In  the  seoond  ^am  add  one  dtop  t£  acetic  acid 
and  a  small  crystal  of  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  the  absence  of 
turbidity  in  this  case  shows  the  absence  <d  lime,  or  its  salts ; 
and  if  uie  third  glass  remains  cleas,  after  adding  a  drop  of 
nitric  add  and  a  crystal  ai  nitrate  <^  baryta,  the  absence 
snljjinric  add  is  shown.  A  samfde  of  water  that  stands 
these  tests,  and  is  at  the  same  time  neutral  to  teet  paper,  and 
iree  from  any  particular  taste  or  smell,  may  safely  be  employed 
in  any  photographic  eiperiment. 

DouBLK  Iodide. — ^Xbis  term  is  ^ppUed  to  a  solatioD  of 
iodide  of  silver  in  iodide  of  potasmom,  and  ia  employed  in 
the  calotype  process  for  the  pnrpose  oi  satoxating  the  paper 
with  iodide  of  silver  in  a  fine  state  of  diviaon.  It  is  pre- 
|iared  by  taking  an  oanoeof  distilled  water  and  dissolving  in 
It  fifteen  araias  of  nitrate  oS  alver,  then  in  another  ounce 
of  water  mteen  grains  t>f  iodide  of  potasnom;  pourthe  solu- 
tions t(^||ether  and  a  yellow  predpitate  <^  iodide  of  silver  wUl 
be  fonnid,  and  will  ank  to  the  bottom ;  pour  oS  the  liquid, 
but  be  oarefol  that  none  of  the  predpitate  be  lost ;  adduiree 
oar  fbnr  ounces  of  rain,  or  distilled  water ;  stir  with  a  glass 
rod ;  let  it  remain  to  settle ;  poor  off  and  repeat  this  washing. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  dissolve  oab  the  nitrate  of  potassa 
which  nail  been  formed  by  double  decomposition ;  the  iodine 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium  leaves  the  lattee  to  go  to  the  diver, 
forming  iodide  of  diver,  whilst  the  nitric  acid  unites  with  the 
potaanum  forming  nitrate  of  potassa,  which  latter,  being 
mluble  in  water,  is  washed  away,  or  nearly  so,  in  these  changes 
ol  water,  whilst  the  iodide  of  diver,  being  iuscduble,  is  uft 
behind.  When  it  is  wdl  washed,  pour  off,  carefully,  as  mnch 
water  aa  posdble,  and  then  add  140  grains  of  iodide  of 
potainnmf  and  fill  up  with  water  to  make  one  ounce.  Fro- 
baUy  lltesQ  140  grains  will  not  cause  all  the  pedfdtate  to 
disfiolTe,  in  which  case  add  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  until  the 
whole  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  dusolved,  and  the  solution 
becomes  clear.  This  solution  has  the  property  of  precijnta- 
ting  ioiide  of  silTer  from  it  when  dilated  with  water ;  and  if 
it  be  brushed  over  a  short  oi  photographic  paper,  and  when 
nearly  diy  dipped  into  water  and  well  wadied,  the  iodide  of 
direr  vriU  be  predpitated  in  an  extremdy  fine  state  of  dividon 
in  tiie  pores  <^  tlu  paper.  For  farther  particnlazs  see 
articles  on  the  ca,k)<7pe  process  in  our  first  volnme. 
{To  ht  conttnwd.) 
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GUTTX  PEBCHJi— feoafUHMC^^. 
The  spediic  iqjurious  adion  of  gutta  perdia  vessels  on  photo- 
gr^hio  solutions  has  rarely  been  stated.  The  general  &ot, 
however,  that  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  kq>t  in  such  vessels 
have  been  qKoled  has  been  reiterated  so  often  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  bet.  A  like  charge  regarding  the  eStot  of 
gutta  pwcha  on  aoetio  add  baa  also  been  i^ade.  The  impor- 
tant ouisiderstton  is  to  disoowr  the  souroes  of  snob  iiyunons 


action,  to  deteot  their  imaenoeL  and,  wbm  it  is  vomSbSe, 
remove  than.  It  H>pears  tolmbly  ontain  that  no  dumical 
action  on  the  solutions  in  question  is  |»roduoed  by  pure  gntta 
peroha.  It  has  been  allied  against  thu  view  that  gums  and 
redm  do  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  But  gutta  pacha, 
strictly  speaking,  is  neither  a  gum  nor  a  resin,  and  is  in  most 
of  its  properties  widely  difibrent  from  dther.  The  bd^  more- 
over, tnat  gutta  perdia  vessels  have  been  used  Ant  jMrs  for 
nitrate  of  silver  with  inqninity,  jKKnts  with  sufficient  force  to 
adulterationB  as  the  cause  of  iignries  winch  have  t^en  place. 
ITfaese  impurities,  we  have  litUe  doubt,  oonsiat,  in  all  casoa  of 
foreign  matter,  in  mechanical  combination,  dther  the  result  of 
Want  of  care  or  fraudulent  economy  in  the  manufacture.  The 
raw  material,  as  it  is  imported  into  this  oountry,  is  not  un  fre- 
quently mixed  with  chips  of  wood,  bark,  leaves,  earth,  stones, 
&C.,  introduced  before  the  sap  has  become  oonorete.  AH  thb 
is,  however,  carefully  eliminated  as  a  prdiminary  process  in  the 
manu&oture  ot  the  article.  The  first  ste^  is  to  reduce  it  into 
thin  shavings  by  means  of  a  cutting  machine ;  these  diavings 
are  then  iutfoduced  into  tanks  of  boiling  watw,  by  maceratiMi 
in  which  the  grosser  impurities  are  separated,  ainkine  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  partially  punfied  gutta  n^'dia,  now 
collected  into  one  pasty  mass,  is  then  introduced  into  a  box 
called  a  "  teazer,"  oontiuning  a  cylinder  studded  wttii  jagged 
teeth.  This  cylinder,  making  about  dgbt  hundred  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  quickly  tears  the  mass  into  fine  shreds,  which  fiUI 
into  a  tank  of  cold  water  underneath;  it  is  there  ooUeoted  in 
fine,  clean,  well  washed '  shreds,  dl  impurities  harine  been 
removed.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  not  the  minutest  chip  of  foreign  matter  remains,  a  furrier 
process  is  resorted  to :  after  again  being  reduced  to  a  plastic 
mass  by  boUing,it  is  forced  by  steam  power  through  deves  of 
floe  wire  gauze,  by  which  the  smallest  particle  of  intraetdile 
matter  is  arrested,  and  the  entire  purity  all  pasdng  through 
perfetttly  assured.  Through  dl  this,  however,  in  gdting  rid  ot 
one  clus  of  impurities  another  <nnge^  has  been  incurred. 
Gutta  percha  is  porous  in  structure,  aod  has  the  {property-  of 
absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  in  whidi  it  remains  for 
any  leiigth  of  time  at  boiling  heat.  As  much  as  25  per  t^t.  of 
water  has,  we  believe,  been  detected  in  some  samples  of  gutta 
percha.  Here,  to  the  dishonest  manufacturer,  without  further 
adiUteration,  presented  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  bulk  uid 
wdght  witiiout  cost,  and  here,  to  tae  photographer,  is  a  pr^nant 
source  of  iigury.  Means  should  be  taken,  and  we  bdieve  in 
honest  hands  are  taken,  to  get  rid  of  this  water.  This  is 
effected — we  here  refer  to  the  process  we  have  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  the  works  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company— by  means  of 
powerful  mastication.  After  the  last  boiUng,  it  is  introduced 
into  thick  strong  cylindrical  iron  hoses  culed  **  kneaders ; " 
in  these  boxes  revolve  a  couple  of  rollers  with  irn^lar  screws 
on  their  surfaces.  The  boxes  being  filled  and  thdr  lids  flnnly 
bolted,  the  mass  of  gutta  percha  is  subjected  for  soma  time  to 
the  masti(<atiQg  process,  sufficient  pressure  and  kneading  bdng 
applied  to  expel  all  the  water  absorbed  in  bdling,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  homogeneous  mass  of  uniform  oonsistency.  ta 
this  state  it  is  sufficiently  plastic  for  manipulating  or  bsluoniDg 
into  any  form,  and  should  upt  again  be  heated  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  necessary  to  insure  such  plasticity. 

Thxa  much  for  the  impurities  of  gutta  perclia,  whidi  maj 
be  inddentd  or  aoddental.  There  are  others,  however,  more 
fhiudulent  in  tiidr  character,  and  ^ore  iigurious  in  thdr  results ; 
fortunately,  however,  generdly  more  msily  detected  by  fiie 
appearance  they  impart.  As  we  have  before  stated,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  2&0  degrees  gutta  percha  melts,  and  a  gr«at 
variety  of  substances  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  may  then 
be  incorporated  with  it:  earthy  matters  of  various  kindS) 
saw-dust,  &o. }  it  is  unimportant  to  ^tecify  the  various  adulte- 
rations thus  added,  they  are  all  suffident  to  render  the  article 
totally  unfit  for  phot<^fn^lUc  puipcses.  Vessels  made  of  sadi 
mixtures  general^  beocnbe  teittle  and  usdeas  even  tfx  tbe 
commonest  purposes,  possesdng  the  defects  of  earthenware 
without  any  of  its  advantages.  By  a  very  Uttle  care  in  ex- 
amining, these  spurious  articles  may  be  detected  by  their 
appearance.  We  will  describe  two  which  have  recently  come 
under  our  observation — and  we  dmost  wish  we  had  a  photo- 
gn^hic  index  expurgatoriut  in  which  we  might  insert  tiw 
maaubcturen^  names.  One,  an  expradve  bath  with  water- 
ti^t  tc^,  was  of  a  yellowidi  brown  colour^very  much  mtrttlod 
in  .ppealano^  not  unlike  ig,  soft 
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mmo  aoKdiAed,  or  cakee  ve  have 

Thu  biti),  oD  a  very  sU^t  prwnm  irifh  the  finger  ujd  thomb, 
oiaoked  with  an  irregukr  firaoture,  suoh  u  a  pieoe  of  pasbry 
might  present.  It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  say  that  pure  gutto 
perchs  can  in  no  caw  preaent  Buch  an  appearance  as  we  have 
just  described.  Another  sample,  by  another  maker  for  photo- 
graphio  purpoeee,  ia  a  large  washing  tn^,  which  is  cracked  like 
a  pieoe  of  earthenware  from  a  foil.  U  nhke  the  other  in  appear- 
auce,  this  is  almost  black,  very  rough,  coarse,  uid  earthsf  in 
appearanoe^  not  altogether  unlike  a  dark  (day.  The  appearanoe 
of  tiw  pore  artiole,  as  we  have  said  before,  Is  of  wioas  shades 
of  a  greyish  or  reddish  brown ;  when  cut,  presenting  a  bright, 
clean  edge,  homc^neous  in  texture,  free  from  gritty  partides — 
iu  no  d^;ree  briUle.  Adulterated  samples  rarely  possess  the 
same  bright,  homogeneous  appearanoe,  but  are  dull  and  earthy, 
or  present  an  wpearance  of  texturo,  and  a  mottled  effect. 
Tbgy  an  generalqr  much  heavier  than  the  genuine  article. 
{2V>  6e  cmChmmC) 


€axnniparibmt. 

romclK  8GIBKCE. 

(from  our  Special  Corre*p<mdent.')  ' 

Paruy  27th  Jwte,  1859. 
To  the  obeervatioDs  placed  at  the  head  of  my  last  letter 
coDcenuug  the  fiction  of  light  oq  salts  of  silver  after  this 
li^ht  has  been  made  to  pass  through  different  substances,  I 
will  now  add  a  few  facts  published  four  yean  ^fter  the  er- 
perimeutB  of  Professor  Heasler,  M.  Malaf^ttkf  tad  re- 
corded in  M.  I'Abbe  Moigno's  Repertoire  ^OpHtpu  Moden» 
(Tome  ii.,  p.  796). 

M.  Malagntti  has  shown  in  the  most  evident  manner  that 
liquid  screens  have  a  Tery  marked  effect  upon  the  chemical 
properties  of  light  which  has  passed  through  them.  In  order 
to  judge  to  what  extent  this  action  takes  place  for  different 
subsUmccs,  he  made  some  standard  papers  coloured  by 
matters  on  which  light  has  no  action,  and  placed  them 
a^^ainst  the  chemical  papers  used  in  the  eiqperiments. 

The  standard  or  test  papers  of  fixed  colours  were  tinted 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lead  ^(wlute  lead),  Indian 
ink,  and  ^^nce-laque,  suspended  in  a  mocilftginouB  iKjiiid. 
The  chemical  or  sensitive  paper  was  prepared  1^  plunging  a 
!>heet  of  paper  first  into  annydroos  alcohol  slightly  acimilated 
with  hydrochloio  acid ;  when  dr^ ,  it  was  |Moed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nentnl  nitnte  of  BiWer,  and  aftCTmrda  dried 
in  the  dark. 

In  performing  the  experiments,  the  senatiTe  paper  was 
[daced,  together  with  the  standard  paper,  in  the  focus  of  a 
camem  obscura ;  and  to  assure  himself  that  light  is  modified 
chemically  by  the  different  subetances  tbrougli  which  it 
passes,  care  was  taken  to  place  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper 
below  the  screen  or  solution  on  which  M.  Malagutti  experi- 
mented, besides  the  apiece  placed  behind  this  screen.  Kach 
experiment  was  continued  until  the  sensitive  paper  had  ac- 
quired, by  the  action  of  the  light  which  oassea  through  the 
substance  examined,  the  same  tint  as  that  on  the  standard 
or  test  paper.  The  time  which  doMed  before  the  Knsitive 
paper  acquired  this  tint  was  oarefoUy  noted. 

Here  an  some  remits  obtained.  The  namfaen  ezpraas  the 
rdation  existing  betwem  the  time  enqdoyed  for  the  serenl 
snbstsnces  named,  air  being  taken  as  unity:— Air,  1*00; 
distilled  water,  075 ;  hydrocbkcic  add,  1  -23 ;  nitric  acid, 
1*48 ;  essence  of  turpentine,  2'06 ;  essence  of  citron,  2'8.5 ; 
essence  of  lavender,  S-14 ;  creosote,  S-95.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  be  very  difficult  to  distingiiiBh  these  several  sub- 
staneee  by  photographic  means.  Absolute  alcohol,  wood- 
spirit,  naphtha,  ^er,  sulphuric  acid,  crystallisable  acetic 
acid,  and  a  few  other  subsUmces,  had  no  action  at  all,  and 
would,  consequently,  be  readily  distinguished  Jrom  the 
ftnner. 

We  see  by  the  above  figures  that  instead  of  delaying  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  as  is  remarked  in  the  otW  snb- 
stances,  pure  wat^  eridently  accelerates  it. 


In  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Aeademg  of  Seiencet^ 
at  Vienna,  M.  de  Perger  presented  a  few;  practical  details 
"  On  the  Photograplttc  Seimtiveness  of  Asphalt.'^  After 'dis- 
cussing the  use  <h  U-ehnxnate  of  potash,  gum,  and  charcoal, 
acoMdmg  to  Sfr.  Poodc^^  method,  M.  de  Perger  renuuked 
that  ^nad  observed  some  years  ago  that  astStalte,  ■l>read 
in  thin  layers  on  metallic  idates  finely  polishea,  showed  itself 
sensitive  to  the  acti(Hi  of  lig^t,  and  tiiat  he  bad,  at  ^t 
period,  endeavoured  to  employ  this  substance  phot(^i;rapfai- 
cally. '  He  did  not,  howevo",  employ  the  asphalt  in  its 
rough  state,  but  the  purer  product  obtained  by  distilling 
commercial  asphalt.  He  obtained  excellent  results  on 
metal,  on  paper,  and  on  lithographic  stone.  ,  The  first  essay 
made  with  a  view  of  multiplying  asphalt  images  (obtained 
photographically)  by  means  ca  a  lithographic  press,  appear 
to  promise  great  success  for  the  future. 

M.  Schloesberger,  professor  in  the  Univenity  of  Tubingen, 
has  lately  made  k^own  the  foUowing  &cte  relative  to  the 
dissolution  of  ceUulose,  &c.,  by  Sweitzer's  anunoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper.  This  cnpro-ammoniacal  liquid  disscdves,  as  is 
well  known,  oellnloee  and  nlk.  M.  Schioeaberger  has  found 
that  an  ammoniacal  solution  oxide  of  nickel  possesBes,  with 
regard  to  sUk^  tiie  same  proper^  as  the  copper  liqmd,-ezcept 
thatvldlstthediBBQlittionof  silk  in  the  latter  does  not  alter 
the  Une  cokm  of  the  sointicm,  the  nickel  liqnid  changes 
colonr  and  beoxnes  of  a  yellowish  brown. 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  cnpro-ammoniscal 
liquid  has  no  action  on  gam  or  dextrine,  but  dissolves  per- 
fectly filtering  paper  (which  may  be  conndered  as  impure 
cellulose).  Many  mlts,  and  especially  solutions  of  alkaline 
salts,  precipitate  this  dissolution ;  the  precipitate  thus  formed 
offers  not  a  trace  of  organisation,  or  of  crystallisation.  On 
analysis  it  gives  precisely  the  composition  of  cedlulose. 

The  same  re-agents  (alkaUne  salts^  do  not  precipitate  silk 
from  its  solution  m  the  cupro-ammomacal  liquid.  Here,  thrai, 
we  have  a  method  for  separating  silk  from  cotton.  A  second 
process  by  whicdi  the  same  separation  may  be  effected,  con- 
sists  in  employing  the  nickel  solatiou  instead  of  Uie  copper 
one ;  the  formeor  having  no  aotion  on  oellukee,  but  easify 
disBolving  silk. 

M.  SohkMsbarcer  oonobides  his  lansrtm  by  stating  that  a 
dnsolstion  of  edhiloBe  kt  the  enino-ammoniacal  hquid  is 
likewise  precipitated  bysilcohol,  by  a  oonoentrated  dusolu- 
tion  of  honey,  gum,  or  dsxtrine;  and  that  the  cupro-am- 
moniacal  liquid  has  no  action  on  gun-cottcai  or  oolldaion. 

M.  Vt^celli,  an  indefiatigable  Italian  {diysicist,  has  just  , 
made  known,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Desfffetz,  c£  the  French  In- 
stitnte,  a  curious  oircumetance  CMinected  wiUi  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  by  friction  :— The  first  finger  and  thumb 
of  one  hand  being  covered  with  a  woollen  g^ove,  or  any 
other  tissue,  a  small  stick  of  Spanish  wax  (cire  d'Eepagne), 
or  of  resine-laque,  is  held  in  the  ot^er.  If  Ihe  wax  be  now 
snbmitted  to  a  strong  friction  against  the  glove,  it  is  foand 
to  develop  positive  electricity ;  a  the  friction  is  feeble,  nega- 
tive electricity  is  developed.  These  ronarkable  phenomena 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  experimentalist  desires,  a 
weak  friction  aJways  producing  native  eleotridty,  and  a 
strong  friction  positive  electridty.  In  the  psssage  from  one 
of  these  states  to  the  other,  nmlxal  elsotiunt^  is  met  with. 

Kow,  if  a  itxA  of  wax  a  yard  kmg  is  mbbed  violently 
wit^  a  woollen  ekyth,  it  is  found  to  be  ehaiged  witii  negative 
electricity  on  its  entire  surfooe ;  but  if  a  few  slight  passes 
are  then  performed  npon  this  stick  of  wax  witii  the  woollen 
cloth,  the  wax  becomes  positive  at  <me  end,  and  remains 
ne^tive  at  the  other. 

These  seemingly  paradoxical  phenomena,  which  M. 
Volpicelli  includes  under  the  term  ^atic-polarity,  are  like- 
wise observed  when  glass  is  acted  upon  instead  of  resin  or 
wax ;  they  are  also  seen  with  calc-spar,  selenite,  &c.,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  difference  of  tempe- 
ratures produced  by  different  d^rees  of  friction,  but,  ac- 
cording to  H.  Volpicelli,  with  the  difference  in  the  quantities 
9f  movement  employed  in  one  case  and  in  the  other.  These 
ncperimenta  are  extremely  wt^0m  S^'^Um^^^ 
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to  those  which  tend  to  oonfitm  beandfiil  tiietny  of  the 
correlation  of  forces  developed  in  so  ntast^ly  a  Style  hy  Mr. 
Grove.  I  would  much  like  to  see  them  K{ieftted  by  my 
cBteemed  Mend,  ProfeBsor  Thomson,  of  Glasgow. 

Man^  attempts  have  been  made  to  fOTm  an  amalgam  of 
alnmimum,  bat  without  success.  The  mercory  coold  not  be 
made  to  adhere  to  the  former  metal.  M.  TeesLer  has  found 
that  if  the  aluminium  be  previously  rubbed  with  a  solutioQ  of 

g)taBh  of  soda,  mercory  will  unite  and  f<nm  au  amalgam, 
ut  the  latter  is  ciuite  useless,  for  by  this  experimrat  a  sort 
of  galvanic  pile  la  formed,  and  the  aluminium  becomes  as 
electro-positiTe  as  calcium  or  barium,  becoming  quickly 
oxydmed  on  exposure  to  air,  deconwosing  water  rapidly,  &c. 

A  work  on  matiiamatica,  ^  Au.  Gwrm  Samtcm,  fellow 
and  tntOT  of  Trimty  CdU«e,  Doblin,  has  been  forwaided  by 
the  auliwr  to  the  Paria  Academy  of  Sdenoes.  This  work, 
entitled  "Lennu  Introdnctoiy  to  the  Modem  Higher 
Algelva,"  has  been  very  well  apoken  of  here  hy  certain  dia- 
tingaished  mathanaticians. 

M.  Henri  Sainte  Glare  Derille  hw  just  analysed  cryolite, 
the  mineral  from  which  most  of  tJie  aluminium  now  in  com- 
merce is  extracted,  M.  Deville'sfobgect  was  to  try  a  new 
method  of  analysis,  which  consiste  m  treating  the  subBtaaoe 
at  a  high  temperature  witJi  caustic  ,lime,  by  which  crycdite 
is  entirely  transformed  into  caustic  soda,  alumina,  and 
fluoride  of  calcium,  substances  which  are  eadly  separated. 

This  mineral,  to  which  Henri  Base  formerly  called  at- 
tention, as  being  a  profitable  substance  for  the  manu&ctuie 
of  aluminium,  is  a  natural  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  ; 
M.  Devilte's  aiialysis  anfinus  that  of  H.  Smb.   He  finds : — 

Tbaory.  Experiment 

Aliunbiiwn    18    12-8 

Sodinm    »2-A    31-8 

Fluurine    fii<d-    05-* 

lOO-O  100-0 

CiydUte  oontaius  uo  potash,  but,  stnmge  to  say,  in  some 
qncimaM  a  slight  qnaatit7<tfldioQA(»ic  acid  is  fbvmd.  Hiis 
endainB  a  onrious  pheaomenon,  observed  latdy  by  M. 
Muin,  at  Nantem,  near  Puis,  where  a  lalbovatory  fat  the 
jwodtutuHi  of  alaminiam  is  in  activity ;  M.  Mcain  ofaierved 
that  as  soon  as  the  chlorine  gas  enters  ib»  heated  tubes  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  alumina,  chlocide  of  sodium  or  coal 
(producing  volatile  chknide  of  idaminiam,  y^ddh  is  after- 
vatda  decomposed  by  sodium),  a  notaUe  quantity  <tf  phos- 
phorus is  V(^tilised  and  received  in  the  oondensittg  apparatus. 

J.  Steetntmp,  a  well-known  and  distinguished  naturalist, 
has  published  some  interesting  ofaeervations  concerning  the 
tape-worm  of  the  little  prickly  fish  that  inhatnts  our  streams 
and  canals,  called  by  the  Englidi  tttckleback  (Gosterosteus 
acuUatua,  and  another  species  G.  pungitius).  The  worm 
which  inhabits  these  tiny  fish  is  called  &hutQt;qahalus 
Mlidua ;  it  does  not  inhalnt  their  intestinal  canal,  but  t^eir 
abdominal  cavity.  On  the  oontrary,  this  worm  is  often  to 
be  Ibond  in  the  intestinal  oanal  ot  aqoatio  Urds,  irikenoe  it 
wsa  oonoluded  that  the  birds  infected  themsdvte  by  eating 
the  fish,  and  tbeftet  wpearedtobeprDvedliyaacafieriniHit 
made  by  Atuh^iaard,  wao  oansed  some  dnoks  to  be  fed  with 
sticklebacks  known  to  carry  the  parasite  in  qaestion,  when 
the  ducks  eoon  became  infected  thennelna.  Steenstrup  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  fish  is  not  eaten  hj  the  birds  (a 
kind  (rf  nutrition  that  would  be  dangerous  to  them  on  accoimt 
of  the  8]  lines  OQ  tbe  fish's  body),  but  the  worms  themselves, 
which,  having  acquired  all  the  de^tiopment  of  which  they  are 
capable  in  the  body  of  the  stiddefafKik,  pierce  through  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  fish,  leave  him  completehr,  and 
crawl  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Tha  sticklebacks 
do  not  survive  the  wound  thus  produced.  Th^die  witiiout 
exception  soon  after  the  parasitical  worm  has  made  his  exit. 
The  fact  appears  to  hare  been  sospected  as  early  as  1826,  hj 
Baer,  who  found  some  ShiitocephaU  alive  and  free  in  the 
water,  not  &r  from  the  bodies  of  some  dead  sticklebat^ 
whose  abdomen  had  bean  ^aroed  in  the  way  described. 

Stemstrnp  remarks,  also,  that  some  otiier  kinds  of  worms, 
namdy  those  larvm  or  incom^etely  developed  indtvichials 


called  Ligtda  (which,  like  the  Shistocephali,  belong  to  tin 
cestoid  group),  which  likewise  inhaUt  the  abdon^  canty 
oS  fish,  pczmate  these  parts  at  a  certain  period  of  ilKir  a* 
istence  to  ctmie  oat  and  lire  fred^  in  the  water. 


BuCEHBi-TH  Photoquphic  Sochtt. 
AMEETlKoof  the  above  society  wBflhdd on tiieSOtti lilt. ;ttg 
President,  J.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  P.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  transacted,  Meein.  lUoiy 
Kent,  Newton  CroaBland,  Thomas  Skaife,  and  William  KieKr, 
were  didy  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Seisob  exhibited  two  dry  plates,  one  ^^ared  hj  HiD 
Norrii^  the  other  by  himself,  by  themeta-gdabnepnoeis;  baft 
had  been  kept  so  long  that  a  dirty  deposit  ftmieddDriiiKde' 
vel<q>ment.  On  the  putte  prepared  by  bimself  tiiis  was  entn^ 
removed  by  gentle  friction  with  a  pad  of  wet  ootbm;  tm 
attemptioft  to  do  the  same  with  Norrisfs  plate,  tiie  wlude  -pkm 
came  off  in  powder ;  but  the  point  to  which  he  called  the  attoi. 
tion  of  the  Society  was  this,  that  the  glass  was  still  entind; 
covered  witii  a  transparent  film.  This  tflm  resisted  the  actioQ 
of  a  mixture  of  etiieraadaloohctlfbutwaBremoTadatiHKetif 
hot  water;  it  was  ^iparently  a  ooat  of  gelatine.  IHu  quite 
i^  does  Dr.  Norris  coat  his  idates  wit£  gdatine  iMlmtA- 
dionising, as  has  been  latelyflo  muoh  reoommendet^wiiUt 
collodion  BO  powd^  as  to  menouf^  gdatine  thzoo^toln 
this  film?  Mr.  H.  thought  tiie  former  suppontion  nodi  tht 
most  probable.  Mr.  H.  also  exhilnted  one  of  Derogy*!  leoM 
and  uie  pictures  taken  with  it,  which  yren  of  tiie  most  ntis. 
fiwtory  description. 

Mr.  T.  £.  Wheeler  ddivered  a  short  paper  upon  HooUnm'i 
odlulose  jffoceas,  as  reoentihrenqployedl^him;  aixl  ezkibited 
apititure  taken  by  i^  as  ^rw  as  some  prints  from  that  netna 
He  adverted  to  the  discovery  of  Sohwutser,  of  Znridi,  tbt 
ootten  and  ralk  were  soluble  in  cupnMunmonimn,  and  to  thit  of 
Pelouze  as  to  the  solubility  of  ootton  in  ooncentntted  hjdro- 
chloric  acid,  and  to  the  applfcation  of  that  discovery  bj  Fugot, 
while  Monkhoven  of  Ghent  bad  oollat«d  what  was  ineiinul; 
known  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  process  was  not  naU^ 
named  "Monkhoven's  Frooess." 

The  author  stated  that  the  dgeot  of  the  sevend  methodiiB 
whioh  the  ammoniaesl  8oluti<m  of  copper  is  employed  ii  At 
same,  vix.,  to  obtain  a  solution  of  oxide  of  ooroer  in  ammomi. 
Monkhoven's  ^lan  was  to  throw  down  hydrated  oxide  of  copper 
from  oommenaal  sulphate  by  liquor  potasBK,  and  dinolre  it  ttos 
obtained  in  liquor  ammiM^  Fetigot^a  plan  amounted  to  tin 
same  thing,  and  was  the  one  he  (the  author^  employei 

It  consisted  in  placing  ocqiper  tuniinfp  m  a  nuuul  in  irtiidi 
somepouuded  glass  was  put,  and  pouring  lujuor  ammonis  npooit 
The  air  oxidised  the  oopper,  and  theaomioaiadiiKoWeditH 
fut  as  formed.  The  sHUtuai,  which  should  be  paaei  lai 
repassed  through  the  oopper  tiunings  that  it  may  be  mtanttA 
with  oxide  of  oopper,  is  allowed  to  stand,  that  all  impoiitiai  mij 
subside,  and  is  tiien  decanted.  Carded  ootton  is  then  inbodnnd 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts  to  every  twen^  of  tl» 
scAutum;  it  readily  forms  a  visod  solution,  and, tlistbaiiigoetD- 

it  is  rea^  toe  use.   Iodide  of  potassium  is  addad 
solved  in  water  in  about  the  proportion  of    gruns  to  theooM. 

If  well  prepared,  it  is  perfectiy  transparent,  of  a  deep 
ookmx,  and  flows  readily  upon  the  surface  of  glass. 

When  employed  as  a  photogr^hic  medium,  it  is  poond 
film  like  collodion,  and  allowed  like  it  to  set,  which  u  ksown 
a  whitish  opalescent  mugin  appearing;  this  ooonrs,  of  ootuM^ 
varying  intervals,  on  aooount  of  the  varying  state  of  the 
ture  waA  its  hygrometrio  conation,  but  an  average  ttme  u 
aminnte;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  bsth  ocairirtingtrfinlft 
100  parts;  nitrate  of  rilver,  10  •puta;  woOio  add  {^ii^j> 
parts.  A  fiew  second^  immouon  is  sufBoient  Tbesnrikeea 
the  film  whitens,  and  should  have  a  homogeneous  teitare.  u 
is  then  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  and,  according  to  w 
anthor^s  experiments,  requires  rather  a  longer  exiKSDn  tw 
collodion,  say  80  seconds.  It  is  then  developed.  For thi»w 
author  used— pyrogalUo  acid,  1)  grains;  water,  1  ounce ; 
acid,  10  minims,  washed  and  fixed  wit^  hypoeulphita  ofj^ 
The  picture  obtained  is  in  maOTzeDeotsagooaaUbSBS"* 
process,  generaUyi^^s^j^ff^^^^^n^ 
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The  advantages  enumerated  '  an  ito  great  diMpnen,'  its 
fiu:ility,  it«  unifonuity  of  oompontion,  and  the  fiiet  that  com> 
mercul  nitrate  of  lunrer  may  be  employed  for  the  wish ;  eko 
its  remaioing  moist  in  very  hot  weather,  and  that  it  ra&y  be  kept 
in  the  ur  nun^  seconds  before  immersion.  Its  principal  dis- 
advantage—and it  is  that  with  which  the  author  had  principally 
to  ooatend— is  that  the  film  is  liable  to  become  detached  when 
immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath.  It  remains  to  be  shown  why  this 
so  frequentiy,  and  q»parently  so  oapiuaiMisly,  ooours;  the 
author  believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  energetic  chemical  action 
which  takee  place  between  the  ammonia  of  the  cotton  solution 
and  the  aoetio  acid  of  the  bath,  which  is  required  to  be  in  excess 
to  dissolve  excess  of  oc^per.  He  intends  making  experiments  on 
ttie  lubject  with  a  hc^  of  obviating  the  diffi^nilty,  as  also  to 
emtdoy  the  "  cellulose"  .as  a  dry  process.  With  rwpect  to 
future,  those  accustomed  to  chemicid  manipulations  will  easily 
understAnd  how  hard  it  is  to  prodounce  wherein  it  lies,  since 
much  disappointment  must  be  encountered,  and  much  inductive 
experiment  used  before  Bucoess  is  attained.  What  beoomes  of 
the  copper  P  The  aut^ior  believes  that  it,  with  the  cotton  in 
solution,  acts  as  a  base  to  a  radicle  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
excess  is  removed  by  the  acetic  acid  as  a  diaoetate.  The  author 
upoUwKd  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  his 
remarkx  were  conveyed,  but  hoped  to  renew  the  subject  with 
more  effect  and  bettor  anooess  during  the  ensuing  session. 

At  tiie  cooolosion  a  vote  of  thiinki  was  tendoed  to  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  the  meeting  sepanted. 


Thb  Fisst  PBOTOoBAf  Hm.— At  away  in  the  dim  nenpeo- 
tive  of  the  past— eo  for,  and  in  moh  obscnrity,  that  the  tele< 
scope  of  hinory  has  eovcely  been  able  to  penetrate  deeper  than 
sufficed  to  reotntl  the  bare  fact — lived  a  discoverer.  Seated  in 
his  labOTatory,  surrounded  by  conventional  alembics,  retorts, 
and  other  strange-looking  chemical  apparatus,  an  alchemist  is 
examining,  with  excited  interest,  &froductwhitih'hi8  ftimaoe 
Iins  lately  bestowed  upon  him.  Hfpe  beams  from  that  foce, 
furrowed  by  nights  of  study  and  days  of  diaappoinbnent,  and 
as  his  tranwing  fingers  turn  the  optliuemi  ftvment  beneath 
his  eyes,  he  imagines  that  he  has  just  effeetea  a  great  stride 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  oigevt  of  his  life,  and  that  the 
mystery  whi<^  surrcHuu^  the  philoeopher's  stone  was,  at 
leng^,  yielding  to  his  resouch  and  assiduity.  He  has  just  dis- 
covered how  to  convert  silver  into  something  quite  different 
tram,  iteelf.  All  that  remuns  is  to  reverse  the  result,  and  the 
transmutation  of  metals  will  become  an  aooomplished  foot.  And, 
to !  while  he  still  examines  his  treasure,  a  new  peculiarity  ap- 
pears. iHtd  nutel,  in  its  new  fim^  not  only  daAens  npmi 
exposure  to  d^ligh^  but  has  become  posMsasd  of  the  singular 
property  of  stuning  the  skin  of  the-  operator  so  eflectually  as 
to  resist  the  detergent  powers  of  soap  and  water,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  chemical  preparation  known  at  the  time.  The  fiurt  is 
curious,  and  he  notes  it ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  run  in 
his  peculiar  groove,  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  promise  to 
lead  to  the  great  arcanum.  It  is  worthy  only  of  humbler 
ohemists.  Is  he  not  one  of  the  guild  of  Al  Chemia— TAe 
ohemistiy,  par  txcdltmea  1  And  be  retoma  to  bis  dreams. 
Tory  near  to  honoor,  Tery  near  to  a  plaoe  amdng  the  fimoiu  of 
the  earth,  was  this  tmant  of  Uie  middle  affee,  had  be  but  known 
■  but,  alas !  for  him,  though  in  his  grasmngs  after  the  shadowy 
_lities  of  alchemy,  he  had  stunned  over  the  keystone  of  a 
science ;  so  feebly  glimmered  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  eo 
was  tiie  night  of  ignorance,  that,  like  the  headless  cock 
e  fi^le,  who  spumed  the  jewd  he  had  raked  from  the 
hill,  so,  with  a  scant  notice  t>f  its  leading  phenomena,  did 
purblind  philoacwher  oonngn  the  germ  of  i^biAogtssHaj  to 
~p  of  centuries,  miiiAi  has  reinained.  unbroken  until  within 
e  iMt  eigh^  years.  Little  wist  that  follower  of  dumeras,  as 
he  put  away  the  blackuied  fragment  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  Aor*  tUver,  uid  went  back  to  waste  his  vrealth  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  his  health  in  seeking  after 
the  eUmr  vita — that  he  was  even  then  flinging  avray  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  temple  to  the  sun,  more  ^orious  than  tlukt  of  Balbec, 
at  whose  wonows  ^nerations  yet  to  come  would  gase  in  ad- 
miration and  astonishment,  and  wbose  sacred  mysteries  would 
be  imsided  over  1^  all  the  great  in  art  and  soteno^  who  shonld 
live  in  an  age  <^  civilisation  tu  mm  advanced  tlian  his  own. — 


nBTIODLATION  OV  BE-DEVEI.OPED  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — am  a  haidvro^ing  photc^prapher,  and  make  a 
point  of  carefhlly  considering  (as  well  as  one  with  bat  the 
most  limited  luiowledge  of  chemistry  can  do)  any  ^  the 
phenomena  that  I  meet  with  in  the  practice  of  the  art  to 
which  I  am  much  attached,  in  order  to  make  myself  as  self- 
reliant  as  poesible,  and  save  the  courteous  Editor  of  the 
"  FHcrroQRAFHic  News"  the  infliction  of  "  a  great  mimber 
of  papers  of  no  use  to  any  one  except  the" — -buttennan ; 
but,  "bavins  a  grievance,"  I  am  forced  in  my  extremity  to 
solicit  ^oor  Icind  assistance.  To  the  point,  then,  with  your 
penmsaion,  sir.  I  hare  been  for  a  considerable  time  using 
"  the  same  bath  and  coBodion  for  positives  and  natives," 
with  the  hest  results,  always  obtaining,  with  one-mlh  the 
exposure  I  find  necessary  with  the  old  pyro-dereloper  and 
negative  collodion,  nf^tivee  than  which  I  can  see  none 
better  for  great  opacity  without  hardness.  The  method  I 
employed  is  simikr  to  that  recommended  by  "  F.  R.  C.  S.,"  at 
p.  95,  vol.  i.,  of  ^our  useful  periodical,  excepting  that  I 
never  use  nitric  acid,  and  but  half  the  weight  ci  citric  amd 
of  that  of  pyrogallic.  But,  to  my  mortiftcaticm,  about  three 
weeks  since  I  found  that,  upon  drying,  the  sur&ce  of  my 
negatives  gradually  creped  or  became  reticulated  until  they 
were  ruined ;  I  tried  several  samites  of  collodion,  but  all 
vrith  the  same  results ;  the  podtives  are,  as  usual,  good ; 
proving  that  the  effect  is  |andaced  by  the  re-developer.  I 
then  tried  the  plan  you  recommended  at  p.  59,  vol.  i.,  in 
answer  to  "  M.  B. ; "  still  the  same  miafortuHe,  for  so  I  feel, 
being  obliged  to  reyert  to  the  native  process ;  it  is  like  a 
rcffukr  railway  tMvellei-  bang  foroedtotravda  bad  country 
by  stage  coach  in  winter;,  I  should  not  havevrritten  you 
now,  £d  I  not  know  of  several  practical  aniilarly  cir- 
cumstanced. Mr.  Haidwich's  observations,  in  your  last 
numb^,  do  not  seem  to  amdy,  as,  in  order  to  test  the  effect 
of  atmosphetio  changes.  T  have  expoimented  daily,  and 
although  we  have  had  the  aiaMr  variable  weather,  I  find 
no  diffoence  as  to  the^JNlrtdcular  phakomenm  I  mention. 
If  "  F.  R.  C.  S.**  or  any  of  your  readen  can  tad  will  inform 
me  how  I  nuy^  orcroome  uiia  anpkNuuit  oizcnnHtaneei  I 
shall  fed  obliged.        "i-'   BEnoux.r8. 


IMPROVED  CAP  «0R  PHOTOGRAPHIC  XEKSE8. 

Sir, — Win  you  communicate  to  tbe  knovledge  of  my 
brother  phoU^raphers,  throuch  the  your  vahtabw 

"  Photographic  KeWb,"  the  fbllowing  deeoription  an 
immoved  cap  for  photi^graidiic  lenses : — 

Take  away  the  ordmaigr  cap  of  a  leu,  and  put  in  ito 
place  ontoide  a  voodtt-  nng  (fig.  1),  with,  two  amall  flat 


1-  Fit.  2. 

hooks,  a,  to  prevent  fig.  2  fircon  descending  any  further 
than  its  proper  place ;  aui,  to  keep  it  close  to  it  on  this  ring, 
fitsten  fig.  '2  vnth  one  screw  at  b ;  now  bear  tiie  finger  on 
a  to  lift  up  c ;  a  little  velvet  should  be  glued  in^e  the 
circle  d.  The  advantages  are  i — ^lere  is  no  danger  of  the 
cap  fidling  off,  and  no  danger  <^  pulling  the  lens  out  of 
focus.  In  taking  a  pcoirait  or  a  landscape,  where  there  is 
much  foliage,  it  enaolee  the  operator  to  ei^ose  the  foliage, 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  tot  a  soffioient  time  without 
i^mring  the  aky,  m  vmet  part    tii»  impreation. 

it  has  also  gjeat  advantiun  in  leenring  a  picture  rapidly 
yrbm  no  stop  is  naed  in  uie  tatB,  and  whrna/oeanoffiiC 


TSE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  KEWS. 


Cut  tun 


XNJUmOUS    BFFBCTS    OF  HEAT  OM  OOtXODIOK 

PHonooRArar. 

Sib,— I  am  labouring  under  the  fbDowing  difficulty,  and 
noald  esteem  it  a  partncnhr  ftronr  if  you  would  obli^ 
with  your  opinion  and  advice 

I  have  no  difficnlfy  whatever  in  taking  a  good  native 
wet  collodion  in  my  room,  or  .  even  in  my  tent,  on  a 
moderately  warm  day ;  on  a  hot  day,  however,  I  find  the 
tent  quite  oselesB.  The  firet  indications  of  ^ure  I  find  to 
be  sundry  marks  on  the  plate  when  taken  out  of  the  bath. 
This  you  will,  perhaps,  attribute  to  dirty  platoi,  or  an 
omwsion  to  remove  the  film  from  the  neck  of  the  collodion 
bottle ;  but  I  am  careful  to  guard  agunst  these  causes  of 
failure. 

The  other  3av  I  was  detOTmined  to  discover,  if  poaible, 
the  cause,  but  I  really  cannot  account  for  it.  The  plates 
came  out  of  the  bath,  as  usual,  quite  mottled.  I  exposed 
severd  of  them,  but  they  were  good  for  nothing,  the  image 
being  weak  and  misty.  The  same  chemicals  gave  the  most 
aati^etmy  reralts  in  m^  dark  room  at  home.  I  fency  you 
will  say  tbsre  must  be  diffused  light  in  your  developing  tent ; 
but  tins  I  aonire  you  is  not  the  case.  The  tent  acts  as  well 
aa  my  own  dark  room,  except  in  hot  weather.  I  tried 
nrore  acetic  acid  to  the  bath  (1  mmim  to  12  onncea),  but 
vitii  the  same  result.   I  also  used  three  khids  of  eollo£on. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  referring  my  fiulnre  to  the  tem- 
perature ;  but  how  to  be  more  sacceerful  in  future  I  do  not 
know,  aa  it  is  impossible  to  secure  cool  days  at  this  time  of 
year.  I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  a  photographic 
firiend,  but  he  has  never  met  with  the  above  dimcaltiee. 

If  yon  would  kindly  &Toar  me  with  a  hint,  yon  will 
greatly  oblige  A  SuBSCRiBEa. 

[We  think  our  correspcmdent  is  correct  in  ascribing  l^e 
above  effecte  to  the  hightempmitare,  which  ezalts  the  action 
^  allttie  chemicals  used.  We  have  rraoedied  snch  a  result 
by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to  bath;  butcare 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  mnidi,  or  flat,  fiunt  nctniee, 
vrill  be  produced.— Ed.} 


^  TABNUH  FOB  AUUASTBINK  PHOTOa&APas. 

Sib, — ^Tonr  ooarteay  in  aoswering  oorrespondenta'  qnee- 
tioQS  emboldens  me  to  put  the  following :  

In  working  the  alabagtrine  proeeaB,  described  in  the 
"Photoobaphio  Nbws  Alhakack,"  p.  31, 1  succeeded  in 
obtaming  several  vwy  good  podtiveB.  In  my  mmplicity,  I 
vamiflhed  in  the  usu^  manner  with  bast  spirt*  mrnisk, 
vhm,  to  my  dismay,  the  mnch-admired  white  appearance 
vamshed,.  and  my  pioturee  became  darker'  than  1^  the 
ordinary  {Hncess.  Can  yon,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
inform  me,  what  varnish  or  other  m^nration  to  use  to 
protect  the  juotnre,  and  not  Bpnl  the  muA  of  the  ahibastrine 
pfooeas  ?   ^  1,  H.  S. 

ANSWEBS  TO  MINOR  QUESIES. 

VAKmsH  FOB  NaoATtvES.— ^  Banter.  Tour  idea  is  a  very 
good  qne,  but  it  hag  already  been  put  into  practice  by  M.  Tanpenot. 
Some  years  a^fo  he  recommended  the  employment  of  albumen  for  a 
varnish  for  nc^tivea,  and  we  must  admit  that  hia  tdan  is  very  buc- 
csastnl,  althongh  rather  tronUesome.  It  was  describad  by  hfan  In 
La  Xwmire,  as  follows :— "  Aftsr  tiie  collodion  negatiTe  ia  fixed  and 
waahed,  pour  over  it  a  little  albumen,  talcing  care  to  cover  the  film 
perfectly ;  then  rear  it  up  on  edge  against  a  wall  so  that  it  may 
dry  free  from  dust  When  quite  dry  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of  aceto- 
nitrate  of  rilver  for  a  minnte  or  two,  so  as  to  coagalate  the  albumen  i 
and  th^  aft«r  a  sli^t  mflh,  place  it  ui  a  batli  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  in  order  to  destroy  any  ulver  compound  that  may  have  been 
formed.  After  copious  washing,  the  picture  may  be  allowed  to  dry, 
when  it  will  be  found  perfectly  protected  from  injury,  except  from 
the  roughert  usage.  U  will  bear  nibbing  on  the  picture  fli%  with 
out  injury,  and  may  be  lafdy  packed  an  in  paper.*^ 

pAij<Ai>itiu.-~In  oonaeqoenc*  of  Froieasor  Draper's  paper,  which 
wo  rqwrtod  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  PHorooiupmo  Nawa," 
numerous  inquiries  have  reached  us  respecting  this  metaL  and  the 
method  of  preparing  the  chloride.  PaUadinm  Is  oneof  the  metda 
<rf  tta  vUttnum  group,  and  ia  urnaUy  met  with  along  with  that 


metal  in  the  nadvo  state.  It  Is  obtdnod  ia  the  pure  state  bom 
othar  metals  with  which  it  is  assodatad,  by  a  rather  complintel 
chemical  prooeos  (rf  stdntioD,  predpitatioB,  Ac.  It  ie  dMtiklmd 
may  be  ndled  out  Into  thin  laara:  itis  aa  hard  aa  pladn^  iZ 
reeanUea  that  metal  in  cdoor  and  lvatre,biU  is  somewhat 
it  ifl,  however,  not  so  heavy,  being  only  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  U-  to  u- 
and  fuses  at  a  rather  lower  temperature,  bring  jnst  witldn  Ok  pom 
of  a  good  chemical  furnace  to  melt.  The  <£^ide  of  palladimi  » 
obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryneos  at  a  eeatls  heat  Oe  sohition  of 
palladinm  in  nitro-hydrochloric  add;  ft  forms  bnnra  IjbttM 
crystals,  which  dissolve  ea^y  in  water,  forming  th»  acHa&m  n. 
commended  by  Profeaaor  Draper,  for  H»rlfmfing  cdlodioa  n^tim. 
A  few  years  aeo  palladium  was  to  ha  had  in  tolenUe  ahandaut 
(for  a  rare  metal),  at  a  price  a  little  lower  than  that  of  platimmi,  Iwt 
it  has  gradually  been  rising  to  an  almost  fabolovs  price^  sod  the  hit 
time  we  were  told  the  price  it  was  dearer  tium  gdd.  An  sllnof 
silver  and  palladium  was  employed  by  dentists,  bat  riaeetlis  gntt 
rise  in  price  we  believe  some  aobstitote  has  been  eoqiloycd. 


TO  C0EEBSP0NDBNT8. 

Some  complaints  having  been  mnda  by  our  rabacrlbNi  u  to  thenaa- 
recelpt  of  the  " FHoroaaAPKic  Nkws,"  the  pnblisben  beg  ntfteatDjto 
notiiy  that  every  cnre  U  taken  on  tbetr  part  to  Insnre  pnnctiul  lod  wnvx 
dispatch.  AU  complalnto  should,  tberefbro,  be  made  to  Uie  Pnt  Ofbt 
■otboilUei. 

A  Comrmr  Akateub.— Your  beet  plan  will  be  to  ask  lome  fHcnd  fn  Looioii. 
on  wboee  Jodgmeut  yon  can  rely,  to  select  the  n(>p«Tttiu  f or  y on  ntj  imd 
it  down.  Advertisements  are  very  oseful  as  sbowlng  where  ibe  Mnd 
fbrms  of  apparatus  are  likely  to  be  met  with ;  bntlf  yon  tmsteittinlyta 
them'wllhout  a  personal  inspection  to  see-if  the  srtide  advertised  it  mSj 
such  as  Is  reqnlred,  you  will  goneraUy  meet  vrith  dlsappolntmait  If  jn 
have  no  friend  In  London  npon  whose  Judgment  you  esn  rely,  we  riuU  bt 
ht^py  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  yon  If  you  will  send  ■  prtnieMur 
staUog  the  partlcDldn  of  what  yon  require. 

A  PuiTisBR  OP  Talsoitpb.— The  greatincss  will  go  awty  after  the  pipv 
has  beea  wetted  with  the  solntlon  a  tew  minutea.  The  spots  yon  auiyiliti 
of  are  a  ftaqaent  source  of  annoyance  in  that  partlcnlar  sort  of  psper. 

W.  WooDWjiKo.— Inoornext. 

H.—Toar  stiver  bath  Is  not  strong  eBOUgh.  mottled  apfearaace talk 
print  Inclosed  la  due  to  patches  of  bmoAOn  chloride  gf  rilnr  oa  tke 
paoer:  there  not  behig  enongb  nitrate  of  allver  present  to  mia  At 
chloride  equally  seaimve  all  over. 

A»  Amatbux  jost  coMMKNcnra-I,  9,  and  3.  We  have  not  tried  pro- 
cess, hot  in  any  case  It  will  be  better  for  yon  to  adhere  to  the  fimmilc 
directions  gtven  by  the  Inventor  until  you  have  Alr^  tested  its  Tp"**" 
4.  Either  the  collodlo-albomen  or  Fotheq^  process.  &  A  twiaJni  ilns> 
■oopto  camera.  6.  Impossible  to  say  wlUioiit  seeing  pints  (tea  tbe^  a 
the  value  depends  so  much  upon  the  subject 

P.  A.— FonnnlK  for  the  Iron  devdoping  solution  have  been  repeatedly  pA- 
Usbedln  onr  pagea. 

J.  D. — Tf  yon  use  a  good  collodion,  and  the  bath  ia  In  order,  yon  should  im 
no  dllficnlty  In  getting  density  hi  negatlTea.  Add  one  grafai  of  scettU  oT 
soda  to  the  bath. 

A.  H.— Prom  the  deaciiptlon  yon  gave  we  should  imagine  that  tbert  it  nw 
"slop"  or  projecting  part  of  the  mounting  about  the  lens  whkbfnraiti 
the  fleld  from  being  ss  large  as  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  ^Aeiicsl 
^wmtlon  would  cause  the  image  to  be  oat  of  fbcua  at  the  sides,  bin  iraUd 
not  make  It  diaappesr  entirely.  - 

Cadmiuic.— SeevolL.  p.  IM. 

Photo.— Tbe  only  tUng  for  you  to  do  will  be  to  tzy  and  nuke  ■  irdxton  tl 
colours,  which,  wboi  dry,  shall  approach  the  tone  of  your  pbotogniib  nf- 
fldantly  nearlyto  be  nsed'to  touch  up  tbe  damaged  portions.  • 

Ko  Cbbxibt.— We  canbot  give  yon  simpler  methods  of  extrsdfav  dnr 
from  old  baths  than  we  have  already  done  in  sewa]  of  our  nam  ben,  bttt 
eai^r  and  recent  If  they  are  not  timple  enough,  yon  should  try  to  seqsin 
suffldent  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  be  able  to  avail  yoursdf  of  tbe  faitlr- 
mation. 

ExcatsioB.— 1.  Tour  vanish  must  have  been  made  iritb  ddiMvAnn,  tte 
spontaneous  decomposIUon  of  which.  In  the  conrae  of  time,  wooU  ilv*  It 
intBdent  corrosive  action  on  your  picture  to  entfrelreatit  aw^if  It  wot 
(tint  3.  It  has  not  been  recommended  to  add  suqdmrleKUlotbeerA- 
nan  Iron  developing  solution,  bnt  to  add  sulphuric  add  in  ^sce 
adds.  The  addition  of  solphoric  add  to  your  solution,  cooti^sing, 
already  does,  sulSdent  nitric  and  acetic  add,  has  spoDed  it 

Nioo.— Fix  with  hypoanliridte  of  soda  Instead  of  cywdde;  that  wQl 
the  fttdlng  out  of  the  pidare.  The  peeling  off  Is  occaaiimed  by  the  ~ 
not  being  good.  You  should  not  pour  the  spent  devdoping  sdntloD 
Into  the  bottle,  but  throwit  into  the  silver  reddnea,  ^youkeepauy.or 
thesbik.  If  not  Tfaeflinltof  your  print  la  that  tfaehnKn.  bun  is  not 
enoiieb ;  the  hypo,  should  also  be  washed  out  aa  nu^dly  as  possQile, 
ranuuna  In  the  pores  of  the  pq>er  for  any  leogth  or  time.  It  wIU  tz: 
Tour  albumentssd  pqxr  Is  very  creditable  ftv  a  beginner.  Ak 
practice  and  experience  seem  to  M  aQ  that  you  want  to  beeosu  a ' 
lAotographer. 

Communication  declined,  with  lhanka— Ait  AwmM, 

The  information  required  by  the  fbllowlng  oorrespondents  Is  eltbtf  >a<^^ 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  m  recent  sambvi  of  W- 
"Photookaphio  Nnws:"— M.  H.  Y.— Aduotnatla — Esnuat. 

Ix  Ttpb:— D.  L.— A  Bathoniaa.— CspL  8.  8.  B.— Poncoo^-U.  It  D.-G.K 
H.  T.  T.— W.  Boyer.— G.  H.  W.— J.  Walter.— Viator. 


Editorial  otHnmonlcatlona  will  not  be  reodved  milrsi  fnSy  prvskt; 
letters  most  not  be  seat  In  book  paraels. 


V  AUadttoriBleoanwrnioattons  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Caoonaen 
of  Messrs.  Cissm,  Pnna,  andOiLPiM,  htAuito  BauvageTird,  Mmt 
Mtan  te  tha  Editar.  If  addnmA^J^<)Pplsbnld  be  marksd  "irtf*" 
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Vol.  n.,  Na  44.— JWy  8,  18fi9, 


TONING  WITH  PLATINUK. 

»T.AI£;JUIDER  WATT. 

Sktxral  yean  uo  I  had  an  opportnmity' of  'proving  the 
tznth  of  tlie  old  adage — "  NecesEaty  is  the  mother  inTen- 
tioD."  I  aoddentaUy  foQud  myedf  vithoat  any  chloride  of 
ffold,  and  having  no  nitric  and  hTdrochloric  acid  by  me  at 
uie  time,  vith  Thioh  I  could  hare  dissolved  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  thoB  overcome  mj  difficulty,  I  was  Id  vhat  is  naoally 
calleda  "fix"— ^batepedea of  ** fixing poceBB"whichphoto- 
gn-j^un  care  least  aliout.  It  occurred  to  me,  therdore,  to 
try  whether  the  chloride  of  platinmn  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  toning  aa  well  as  the  chloride  gold. 

Having  by  me  a  strong  ethereal  solution  w  the  chknide  of 
platinum,  I  made  up  a  toning  bath  thua : — 

I  diaulved  four  ounces  oi  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  ed^t 
onncflB  of  water ;  I  tien  added  about  60  drops  of  the  chlonde 
of  platinmn  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  which  I  then 
poured  into  the  hypo.  stdutioD,  gradual^  stining  all  the 
time,  in  the  same  way  that  the  gout  is  treated  when  nu^jng 
a  gold  toning  bath.  The  platinom  readily  entered  into 
ccHnlrination  with  the  hy^.,  forming  a  clear  solution. 

I  now  tool  an  over-pnnled  proo^  and  immersed  it  in  Hit 
bath,  and  to  my  great  astoniBhment  and  delight,  the  proof,  in 
the  conrae  of  a  minute  or  two,  assumed  a  beauti&l  darlt  brown 
colour,  superior  in  tone  to  any  shade  of  brown  I  have  ever 
known-to  be  produced  in  a  gold  toning  bath.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  in  two  minutes  the  proof  had  acquired  the  maxi- 
mum of  coloration,  for  on  allowing  it  to  r^nain  tea  a  much 
Umger  pwiod  uo  ^ipaimt  altenttian  took  jiuoe.  In  auue 
inaUnoM,  where  the  proof  had  not  been  miwh  over  printed, 
the  toning  seemed  almost  iastantaneons. 

Ebving  toed  Sutton's  toning  hath  a  good  deal  at  that 
time,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  a  bath,  after  his  fnmula, 
substituting  platinum  for  gold;  and,  after  having  well 
washed  some  rmxA,  ss  directed  by  him,  in  the  procos  re- 
ferred to,  I  plunged  them  into  the  newly-made  platinum 
bath,  which  conaiited  of— 

Solation  of  chloride  of  platinum,  about...     30  drops. 

H7P0Su]pliit«  of  soda    8  granie. 

Hydioctuoric  acid   6  minfaiu. 

water    4  oobcm. 

I  disadved  the  hypo,  in  8  ounces  of  the  wato-,  and  dn^ed 
tfa^  chloride  ot  tuatinmn  into  one  ounce  of  the  water  (this 
~  d  be  dirtiUed  water).  I  then  oareftilly  added  the 
~um  solution  to  the  hypo.,  well  stiiring.  Lastly,  I 
the  hydrochl(Kie  add. 

ntly  the  proo&  aasnmed  a  rich  and  brilliant  brown 
of  a  beautifal  tone.   I  then  fixed  the  prooh  in  a 
solution  of  hypo,  and  the  whites  becam^  at  once  per* 
dear,  whilst  the  general  tone  d  the  procu  did  not,  as 
can  remember,  undergo  any  evident  altmtion. 
having  made  rq>eated  ezpeiimenta  with  the  platinum 
bath  rraerred  to,  in  various  ways,  I  felt  quite  Batisfied 
'th  this  bath  it  is  possible  to  obtain  brown  tones  far 
beanti&l  th&u  any  shades  of  brown  which  can  be 
<ed  in  a  gold  bath. 
I  did  not  &id  that  by  leaving  the  proofe  for  any  longer 
period  in  the  platinum  bath,  Uie  tone  would  alter  from 
brown  to  the  shadee  of  purple  or  black,  as  in  the  gold  bath, 
and  I  an  inclined  to  Uunk  that  such  would  not  be  the  case. 

X  lave  been  dMiroos  of  eondhicting  tlieae  experiments 
•gain,  with  a  view  to  lay  beAve  the  jdutogrataiie  world 
some  qnmUUatm  data,  ,  whkh  would  prove  wneuiar  or  not 


the  platinum  bath  is  more  economical  in  use  than  that  pre- 
pared with  g(AL   My  impwicm  is  that  with  care,  ana 
using  a  bath  soon  after  it  ia  made  tintU  it  is  fairly  worked 
out,  it  will  prove  to  be  an  inexpeniiTe  one  to  work,  eiped- 
alfy  if  jdiotograi^ten  make  their  own  chloride  of  platinum. 

Amongrt  the  many  experiments  which  I  made  with  |da- 
tinnm  was  the  foUowmg : — 

In  the  place  of  hypo.  I  employed  a  few  grains  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  the  new  toning  bath,  and  I  have  a  raoof 
me  which  I  took  from  the  preeeure-frame,  toned  and  washed 
it  in  several  waters  (one  water  being  warm),  t«i  minutes 
altogether,  and  this  proof  has  been  exposed  more  or  less  tp' 
the  mfluences  of  the  atmosphere  and  li^  ever  since,  without 
anparentiy  having  unde^we  say  ehange.  Thia  was  done 
fully  three  yean  i^. 

After  observing,  [sractieally,  the  effects  which  the  platinum 
produced  upon  Uie  reduced  chloride  of  alva  on  the  proolb, 
I  b^Q  to  reflect  a  little  upon  tiie  theory  of  the  subject,  and 
the  following  deductions  occurred  to  me  at  the  time. 

I  had  tot  some  yean  observed  that  when  an  ethereal 
solution  oi  chloride  of  platinum  was  jdaoed  in  contact  with 
a  Bur&oe  of  aUvw,  it  immediately  darkoied  tiie  lUT&oe, 
and,  as  the  ether  evaporated,  a  mm  of  reduced  platinum 
was  deposited  iqxm  the  diver,  which  wonla  attach 
itself  so  firmly  tiu^  it  would  require  good  hard  rubbing— 
although  the  hurer  was  ueeenatily  exceedingly  thin — 
to  remove  it.  Xliis,  I  argued,  would  &vour  tiie  perma- 
nency of  ptoo&  toned  with  platinum,  for  in  these  we  have 
a  sihrw  sui&oe,  to  which,  in  the  process  ot  toning,  the 
platinum  attaches  itsdf.  Now,  as  platinom  is,  (tf  all  metals, 
the  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  atmosidieric  infiuenoe,  or 
light,  or  even  by  any  hypo,  wmck  mav  be  left  in  the  paper 
firam  nnder- washing  the  proof,  I  think  that  proo&  toned  by 
it  will  be  more  lik^  to  be  permanent  than  othen  toned  in 
any  way.  Of  course  this  is  merely  an  opinion.  I  acknow- 
ledge wat  I  have  not  yet  soffidenuy  tested  the  peculiaritieB 
of  uie  process,  owing  to  the  fact  that  my  time  has  generally 
been  most  f^y  occu|Hed  when  I  had  tlie  greatest  desire  to 
reoew  my  researches. 

If  any  of  your  nnmerow  reados  should  fael  disposed  to 
ti7  the  platinnm  tudng  bath,  I  sboold  reoonunend  than  to 
pmcaed  thus Owing  to  the  qnicfausB  with  which  the  bath 
tones,  it  wookl  be  advisable,  I  think,  dther  to  wash  the 
proofs  first,  or  to  fix  them  in  a  {dain  hnw.  bath,  4  ounces 
to  8  ounces  of  water,  and  then  to  wash  them  a  little  before 
placing  them  in  the  tcming  bath,  when  I  have  no  doubt  the 
tone  will  be  acquired  almost  immediately  after  immerdon. 
But  this,  I  believe,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  ^tinum 
in  the  bath ;  theref(H«,  when  tune  is  an  object,  I  would 
recommend  employing  plenty  of  the  chloride,  which,  although 
it  will  augment  the  speed  of  the  operation,  will  not  involve 
much  greater  coat,  for  I  do  not  concdve  that  the  reduced 
diver  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  poof  is  ca|»ble  <^  attracting, 
if  I  may  use  t^  term,  more  tban  a  certain  (Quantity  of  the 
metal  mm  the  toning  batii,  whether  it  remams  la  the  bath 
up  to  the  tame  that  t£e  pictme  is  toned,  or  fir  a  week  after- 
wardfl. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  called  Mr.  Geoi^  Knight's  at- 
tention to  this  new  toning  bath,  fant  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
owortmiity  of  hearing  what  suoceas  he  met  with. 

Slunld  any  of  your  readen  torn  their  attention  to  tins 
mltieet,  I  shaU  be  most  anxious  to  hear  the  r^ults  of  their 
Umuib,  and  I  do  hope  thattii^^oi^  ^^^^  ^^\^^^r^ 
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from  the  proceos,  whidi,  vith  a  little  care,  T  have  no  doubt 
thej  will  do. 

m  coiicloBitni,  I  may  remark  that  I  had  intended  long 
Binoe  to  have  made  uiown  the  ahore  procesB,  but  other 
matters  have  prevented  me  &om  doing  m. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPTBIGffiT. 

On  the  aabject  of  Fhotograf^c  Copyright  there  has  been 
recently  a  mart  impcvtant  case  deddad,  and  the  folio  wing 
aUe  remartm  on  tiie  nilgeot  we  eotnct  from  the  AthemBam^ 
88  tbej  maj  not  {ffore  nninterflsting  to  our  readers: — 

THB  surra  OF  CHATTBBTOH. 

An  important  and  interesting  trial  of  oopjri^t  in  the  Bolls 
Court,  Dublin,  came  to  a  second  hearing  on  Wednesday,  last 
weekjinvhioh  Mr.  Wallis's  laotnze  of  "The  ])eath  of  Chai- 
tcorton"  played  the  prindpal  part.  The  fbot^  as  stated  In  the 
petition  and  ^sv  the  counsel,  vera  these : — 

The  oriainal  painting  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Exhi- 
Ution  of  Arts,  in  London,  in  the  year  1866.  It  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Augustus  Leopold  Egg  flrom  the  u-tist.  There  was  an 
agreement  whereby  Mr.  Egg  sold  to  Mr.  Turner  the  right  to 
engrave  the  pioturei  irith  uberty  to  exhibit  it  for  the  purpoee 
ot  obtaining  subeoribera  The  only  permitted  publication  of 
the  engraving  of  the  [aotaze  was  in  the  Jfaiio»al  MeMomne. 
In  the  month  of  April  the  jocture  was  oarried  over  to  Dublin 
to  be  exhibited.  The  picture  was  known  as  "  The  Death  of 
Chatterton,"  and  so  entitled  by  Mr.  Turner.  Now,  this  title 
was  assumed  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  a  dealer  in  photographs,  and  an 
advertisement  published  by  him  stated  that  he  would  have  "the . 
beautiful  stereoaoopic  flg\ue  of  the  hurti  moments  of  Chatterton" 
ready  for  sale  on  the  Avowing  Monday.  Mr.  Turner,  believing 
titat  such  an  advertiseonent  would  i^jore  his  property,  qiplied 
to  Mr.  Bobinson  to  discontinue  the  sue.  Mr.  Bobinson  rentsed 
to  stop  his  publication,  on  the  ground  that  his  sterec^ram  was 
not  oc^ied  from  Mr.  Wallis's  picture,  but  was  an  independent 
study  from  the  bic^ri^hy  of  Chatterton.  Henoe  the  application 
to  the  Bolls  Court  for  an  iqjunotion  to  restarain.  At  the  first 
hearing,  which  took  jdaoe  in  May,  the  injunction  was  gnnted, 
Mr.  Bobinwm  submitting  until  an  affidavit  ooold  be  flramed. 
Se  otme  before  the  Court  witli  an  affldai^  Nations  that  it  is 
inqtoHiUe  to  take  pioturea  for  ■tereoeooiw]  sUdes  nom  a  pkin 
snraoe  such  as  a  potore.  Last  week  he  also  affirmed  that  in 
March  of  the  present  year  he  made  arran^ments  for  a  series  of 
atereoeoopic  pictures,  illustrating  Uie  life  of  Chatterton,  such  as 
his  Meditations  in  the  Muniment-room  of  St.  Mary's,  Bedclifi^ 
writing  his  last  letter  to  Walpole,  Ac.  The  series  was  c»m- 
pleted,  with  the  exoeption  of  Chatterton  in  the  Muniment- 
room.  Having  seen  vb&  paintii^,  and  studied  the  wi^  which 
nve  an  aooomit  of  the  poet^  he  nude  amngeouMiti  to  ^odnoe 
these  illustratdons.  He  oonstmoted  in  his  eataWdmwnt  in 
Qrmfton-street  a  backgronnd  scene  of  London  from  a  painting 
upon  canvas,  by  a  devw  artist,  and  so  disposed  a  figure  as  to  re- 
present the  dead  poet-  His  advertisement  intimated  that  the 
stereogram  of  the  death  of  Chatterton  was  from  ^e  "living 
model."  An  aflidavit  was  [)ut  in  by  Mr.  Wallis,  in  iriiioh  he 
stated  that  his  picture  was  original,  and  that  he  had  not  oopied 
from  any  one.  An  eng^ving  was  produced,  and  handed  up  to 
the  Court,  from  whiidt  it  was  alleged  the  artist  had  derirea  his 
idea  of  the  death  of  Chatterton.  It  purported  to  have  been 
engraved  by  Edward  Onn^  ^  No.  14,  Old  Bond-street,  punted 
by  H.  Singleton,  and  dedioated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lanslowne. 
't}aa  date  of  publication  is  j^ven  as  1st  of  M^y,  1794.  BeneaUi 
the  engraving  are  the  words  bom  Cowley — 

*'  Bebold  him,  Hawa,  we  yaai  favouriU  ion. 
The  prey  to  irint  ere  manhood  hu  began. 
The  iMeom  ye  h«Te  filled  wltfa  ■npuh  torn, 
Tlw  mlod  y«  cheriibad  droo^ng  uid  fotlom." 

The  engraving  repree^its  a  garret  and  miserable  bed  — 
Chatterton  recilinea  upon  the  pallet  in  a  dying  state ;  his  head 
lies  at  the  right  side  of  the  picture,  the  shoe  is  on  the  r^t 
fbot,  the  othw  shoe  is  off;  a  phial  lies  on  the  ground,  manu- 
scripts are  scattered  about,  a  chest  containing  papers  lies 

rL ;  on  a  small  taUe  books  are  seen,  and  also  a  candlestick, 
Mctingnisher  bung  cm  the  candle;  three  pens  have  hem 
cazdesdy  tiiruat  into  an  idd  ink-bottle;  upon  the  wall  a  oaiioa- 


ture  or  grotesque  &oe  has  been  drawn  with  chalk  or  ooric.  It 
the  door  fitond  a  woman  and  child — the  former  b^ng  the  had- 
lady  of  tiie  house  in  which  Chatterton  died.  Her  hce  ezhilnti 
surprise  and  terror.  It  was  not  contended  that  Mr.  WsUig  hid 
oopied  Sii^leton's  picture,  but  that  Mr.  Bobioson  had.  Omod 
contended  that  Mr.  Turaer'd  title  in  the  work  was  inoamtitlt; 
Mr.  Wallis  not  being  at  present  a  party  to  the  suit.  iW  t 
long  aqpmient  on  eaidi  side^  the  luster  of  the  Bolls  aid,  tlat 
whatever  the  ultimate  difflndtiee  the  case  mig^t  be,  tim 
was  no  question  as  to  what  he  was  bound  to  do  at  {HenL 
With  respect  to  the  alteged  feilure  of  Mr.  Turner  to  pmvt  U 
titJe,  the  documents  which  had  been  lud  before  the  Conrt 
showed  that  he  had  a  title ;  that  was,  if  he  stated  it  cotrectir, 
and  tiie  objection  at  present  was  that  the  petation  most  cotiiDlf 
did  not  state  it  correctly.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  there  ongiit 
to  be  an  amendment  in  the  petition ;  that  the  bets  duniU  be 
aooontel^  stated*  and  that  Mr.  Wallis  should  be  madaa 
to  tin  anik  It  was  quite  ^tain  from  the  importaneo  dftht 

aoeetion  at  issue  that  the  injunction  should  be  oontinued  until 
!ie  hearing  of  the  case.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Wallis  had  serer 
sold  picture,  but  exhibited  it  at  Mr.  Cranfleld's  for  the 
purpose  of  engraving,  would  he  in  that  state  of  facts  We  i 
right  to  sue  ?  He  had  a  very  strong  opinion  (thougii  he 
a£nitted  the  question  had  never  been  the  subject  of  detnaoa) 
that  tlw  painter  h^  by  common  law,  the  very  same  protect 
which  the  author  <tf  any  work  enjoyed  pwioas  to  puUicatiiiD. 
Surely  nothing  oonld  be  more  nnjiist  than  to  say  that  if  i 
painter  gave  the  public  the  [nivilege— and  a  vray  grnt  prifilEp 
it  was  in  some  cases— <rf  allowing  them  to  aee  a  worii  of  utia 
his  studio,  a  person  who  had  thus  inspected  the  picture,  hsrine 
a  good  memory,  and  being  an  artast  hinuelf|  womd  hare  i  ri^t 
to  endeavour  by  some  oontrivuioe  to  make  a  copy  of  that  mrk; 
tar  instance,  by  getting  his  apprentice,  as  was  done  in  the  pn- 
sent  case,  to  drees  himself  up  in  a  peciUiar  maoDM',  >OB9tot^ 
preemt  the  pcinuq^  figure  in  the  painting,  and  tbni  taking  i 
photo^i^>hio  representation  of  the  subject  composed  in  imitatida 
of  the  picture,  and  representing  it  in  terms  by  adverlasemet^  u 
a  copy  of  the  picture.  This  mid  been  done  in  the  presoit  in- 
stance— the  pnotogrtfihic  pictures  sold  by  the  respondeat  lurii^ 
been  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as  "  The  Death  of  Chatterton." 
He  looked  upon  this  as  notbii^  short  of  a  fraud— a  delibeiite 
firaud;  and  he  had  not  the  ^gfatest  difBcultiy m  hiddii^-co 
the  prinoi^  laid  down  in  the  oaae  of  Prince  Albert «.  fitnan 
which  was  the  Mindple  of  common  sense,  and  in  the  sdmiiwe 
judgment  of  Mn  Justioe  Erie  in  l^e  case  of  Jeffrey  v.  'Bmkj- 
one  of  t^e  ablest  judgments  that  had  ever  been  dulTered— tbt 
it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  a  court  of  equity  to  interfen 
in  such  a  case,  quite  irrespective  of  the  oonimon  iaw  ri^  ti 
the  painter  to  sue  for  damages,  which  right  he  would  hiTs  as 
long  as  he  had  not  published  the  picture.  The  question  then 
arose  whetiier  there  had  been  a  publication  of  the  jpictun; 
because,  if  there  had,  then  omslderiug  the  principle  laid  don 
in  the  case  of  Jefitey  «.  Boosey,  it  would  be  vei^  qnestionaUe 
what  the  law  m^ht  be.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbit 
the  ei^bition  of  the  painting  at  the  Boyal  Acadnny  wai  Ml 
such  a  publication  as  would  deprive  the  artist  of  hia  hg^it. 
was  a  quali^  publication — it  was  a  privilege  aUowed  to 
publiu  to  see  works  of  art.  Did  any  one  suppose  that  if 
Walter  Soott  read  out  one  of  his  productions  to  a  nu~ 
his  friends,  and  that  one  of  them  had  suoh  an  accurate 
that  he  could  reproduce  evei^  word  of  it,  or  that  some 
was  in  a  comer  taking  notes  in  shorthand— did  any  one 
that  in  such  a  case  the  reading  of  the  work  would  amo 
publication  so  as  to  give  the  person  who  had  taken  not: 
at  oommon  lair  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  w 
analogy  to  that  case  the  exhibition  of  a  picture  at 
Academy,  or  at  Mr.  Cnmfield's,  or  dsewhere,  for  the  U 
pose,  would  be  nothing  more  tiian  a  qualified  pubhoata- 
would  not  deprive  the  painter  of  his  remedy  at  common 
in  equi^  prevent  a  per^  from  Hba  oommuntm  of  a  u 
attempting  to  copy  the  picture.  A  difficult,  howerer,  ~ 
as  to  the  wird  pomt — nunely,  that  there  had  been  a  pobli 
in  the  National  Magazine.  But  for  that  pnblication, 
would  not  be  any  serious  doubt  in  tiiis  case.  He  was  not  ]>*■ 
pared  to  say,  nor  did  he  wish  at  present  to  oflbr  an  c^iimnn  « 
tbe  matter,  what  was  the  effect  of  that  publioataoo  ia  » 
National  Magaam.  If  the  respondent  had  simplr  mouM 
himself  to  ooj^fing  that  engraving,  it-^  qnestiomdila^*™' 
the  petitioner  would        "^^t^^^^t^fe^  ^ 
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Bnt  he  hid  not  oonfiMd  himidf  to  nenly  oopying  the  ensnT- 
ing;  he  hid  undoabtedhr  nwd  it  in  the  prepintioa  m  the 

photc^rraoh,  but  he  hid  uao  adopted  the  ocMoiuin^  of  the  pic- 
ture for  uie  purpoee  of  inducing  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  the  picture  iteelf.  He  thought  this 
was  a  fraud ;  he  did  not  use  the  word  in  an  offenrnve  seiue,  but 
a  ftand  in  oootemplation  of  a  court  of  equity.  He  might  enter- 
tun  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  phot<^^phic  pioturee  pro- 
duced by  the  respondent  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  owner 
of  this  valuable  painting;  but  if  this  were  overlocdced  the^^jdM- 
Uignph  mif^t  \^  i  very  easy  prooesi  he  ehlai^ed  to  the  sue  of 
the  (vienal,  and  thni  in  nimnportMit  piracy  m^t  be  followed 
19 1^  the  adoption  of  another  mode  of  inriqy  which  would  be 
moit  injurious  to  the  own«r  of  the  ^aintii^.  His  H(»ionr 
conduded  by  saying  that  he  would  continue  the  iiyuiietion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR.» 

(Frmn  our  Own  CorregpondmL') 
Thk  ^est  came  in  to  tell  me  that  the  AuBtrians  were 
in  motion,  and  propoaed  that  we  should  go  together,  as 
he  had  a  brother  at  Torrione,  about  whom  he  was  in 
some  alarm,  and  with  whom  he  proposed  we  shonld  stay  a 
few  days,  as  we  diould  not  be  further  away,  in  the  event  of 
a  fight,  than  if  we  remained  where  we  were,  and  would, 
beudea,  be  in  all  probabili^  out  of  the  line  of  march  of  the 
troope.  I  was  so  tired  of  the  icUe  life  I  had  been  leading, 
that  I  gladly  accepted  his  proposal ;  disinterred  my  camera 
and  other  impedimenta,  and  packed  them  on  my  mule,  and 
found  it  Tidouely  restive  from  it£  bng  reet  in  the  jnieat's 
stable.  I  may  mention  as  a  rather  curioos  &ct,  that 
in  all  the  requisitione  made  by  the  Anstrians,  ihe 
priest's  house  and  property  were  spared.  Whether  thc^ 
acted  on  the  suppoeition  that  a  priest  coidd  have  noting  to 
be  deprived  of,  or  on  saperior  ordeiB  to  lo^ect  the  ck^gj^  I 
can't  say,  bnt,  certainly,  the  effect  ma  adTautamoas  as  fhr 
as  I  was  concerned,  for  had  it  bem  otiierwiset  I  aooold  moat 
aaoredly  have  lost  my  mule. 

Having  finished  strapfang  on  my  packs  we  mounted  on 
oar  respectiTe  animals,  and  commenced  our  journey  to 
Torrione.  We  were  a  good  while  on  the  road,  in  conae- 
quence  of  being  obliged  to  make  a  circuitoua  route  so  as  to 
avmd  passing  &rou^  Vercelli,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
croes  tne  line  of  troops.  There  was  one  advantage  attend- 
ing this,  however,  which  was,  that  it  enabled  me  to  see  the 
condition  of  the  countnr  on  three  sides  of  the  town,  and  to 
judge  for  myself  whether  tJiere  was  any  truth  in  t3ie  state- 
ments made  by  the  Piedmontese  newspapers — for  I  see 
these,  although  I  cannot  by  any  possibihty  meet  with  an 
English  one— and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  using  too 
miH  a  term  to  say  that  these  statementi  a»  gnm  emggeni- 
tions.  Some  of  the  fields  very  dose  to  the  town  mpeued 
;haiTeD  of  crops,  but  I  could  only  see  them  from  a  outanoe 
'th  my  glan,  audit  is  posesble  that  this  may  nofc  be  caused 
troops—bnt  further  away  the  crops  looked  as  flonrish- 
in  any  English  oounty,  and  eveiything  appeared  as 
and  orderly  as  in  a  Yoruhire  vale ;  anduttte  children 
IHiig  about  in  tmat  of  the  cottars,  and,  altiuugh  so 
c:Jang  the  mongrel  kind  of  Itanan,  which  they  call 
ngoage,  with  a  fluency  which  it  would  have 
ed  Mrs.  Partingt<Hi  to  hear;  aid  not  a  sing^ 
n  visible  tha^an  enemy  had  been  ox  was  near. 


.next  day,  when  it  was  oortain  that  the  Austriana 
acnated  verceUi,  I,  my  friend  tiie  priest,  and  his 
,  resolved  on  uiying  the  place  a  visit.  We  found 
ta  filled  with  litter  of  all  sorts:  dirty  straw,  peces 
ood,  bottles,  broken  and  otherwise,  bits  of  let^her,  and 
abounded ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  a  very  dirty  state 
eed;  adij^a^tavati(m,ivohBU7fflftlKirnannalo(m- 
ditim.  A  good  many  of  the  windows  ot  the  honses  ware 
broken,  md  the  general  mMarance  of  the  bouses  themselves 
suggested  the  idea  that  tney  had  been  out  on  the  loose  for 
some  time  and  had  not  yet  recovered ;  that  they  were  a  kind 
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of  anhiteotaial  pcodigab,  who  had  beanindnlaiDg  in  riotous 
living  and  baa  faeoome  ocaadBnltilj  dilajnuted  in  coose- 
quenee;  othonriae,  tiieiy  pfesented  no  amteazance  whh^ 
would  .induce  me  to  mppim  that  they,  had  bean  recoti^ 
occn^ed  a  hostile  army.  As  we  rode  abng  the  street 
the  people  who  were  indoors  came  out,  and  th«e  who  were 
lying  about  on  the  ground  got  np  aikd  looked  at  us  with 
great  corionty.  I  ima^e  th^  iock  me  for  one  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  doubts  whether  my  preaenoe  did  not  indi- 
cate their  retom,  tor  I  heard  several  of  them  asking  qivs- 
tions  of  the  priest  as  to  who  I  wa^^.  The  reroeetable  por- 
tion of  the  peo|^  were  indoors  I  imagine,  for  tliose  I  saw  in 
the  streets  were  very  &r  from  inqwriBg  confidence  by  their 
appearanoe.  The  faces  of  the  men  generally  had  a  diasolute, 
unsettled  expression,  and  I  remarked  a  peculiar,  bold  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes  of  the  women,  which  struck  me  as 
having  been  possiluy  communicated  to  than  from  the  resi- 
dence of  t^e  troope  in  the  town. 

We  dismounted  in  an  inn  yard,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would,  I  dare  enr,  have  been  respeotaUft* 
looking  enough,  but  at  pceaent  had  the  same  disn^tkUe 
look  as  die  other  houses.  The  landlord  was  sitting  aa  die 
step  witik  Ub  hands  in  his  pooketa,  andpttffing  awfty  at  a  fist 
cigarwithall  his  might,  the  thing,  Isuppoae,  beuig  home-nude, 
and  difficult  to  draw.  He  was  a  oJaek-beanled,  swarthy 
fellow,  and  seemed  good-natured  and  obliging.  As  soon  as 
we  entered  his  yard  be  got  up  and  shouted  fbr  somebody,  and 
then,  with  oar  assistance,  pat  the  mules  in  the  stable. 

Wbile  we  were  in  the  room  I  took  np  a  Turin  newi^per, 
and  frxMu  it  I  learnt  fctr  the  first  time  that  at  least  one 
English  newspaper  had  got  a  correirooudent  witb  the 
Austrian  army,  but  the  paragraph  which  conveyed  the  in- 
formation was  not  very  ffratifyiug  to  me  as  an  En^ishman ; 
it  b^[an "  Ecco  che  aS&iamo  un  iagkse^  il  quale  peata  <M 
i  poveri  pimontin  non  sono  aboastanza  spogUati  dagli 
Auatriaei  tenza  la  sm  assittema:  '*  and  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  said  oorreqwndoit  having  tann  a  [oivate  oaniage  tar 
his  own  use  by  taK»  to  oonvey  his  Ini^sge  from  VeieelU, 
and  of  what  hie  would  reoeive  fbr  waah  an  action  if  he  sot 
his  deserts,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  Z  fiilt  sore  men 
I  read  it  that  the  charge  could  not  be  fairly  stated,  so  I 
called  to  the  landlord  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing about  it,  and  found  that  the  carriage  was  actually  his 
property,  and  the  account  he  gave  me  of  the  affair  threw  a 
venr  different  colour  on  the  transactim.  Hia  statement  vras 
rather  a  kmg  one,  bnt  in  sahatance  it  amounted  to  this: — 
"  That  he  was  ai^ed  in  the  first  place  to  lend  the  carriage, 
but  fearing  that  if  it  left  the  town  witii  the  Austarians 
there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  his  seeing  it  again,  he 
refused ;  that,  thereupon,  it  was  taken  against  his  bnt 
was  afterwards  sent  back,  together  with  a  ve^  fair  prioe  fw 
the  hire  of  it."  Such  is  the  true  history  01  a  transaction 
which  may  have  \ieea  translated  from  the  Sardinian  papers 
into  the  Knglish  journals  in  all  ita  Miginal  blackness. 

We  wanmed  all  over  the  place  daring  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  I  tw^M^ViHg  tin  phwes  ct  which  I  pKipOBoi  taking  a 
IHctare,  and  iridon  wandiiefly  interesting  as  nkemorials  of 
a  town  which  had  jost  been  abandtmed  by  the  eneiit^^. 

nuae  negatives,  I  mendon  by  the  way,  wwe  ahnost 
feilores;  they  areoiot  so  had  as  to  prevent  my  using  them, 
but  the  prints  will  be  indifferent ;  I  can  detect  specks  in  the 
deep  shadows,  and  a  want  of  definition  in  the  half-tones. 
I  attribute  iia»  to  the  agitatim  which  the  collodion  and 
other  chemicals  had  undergone  during  the  journey,  and  I 
am  8orry  that  I  did  not  use  the  dry  platea  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  not  very  strongly  attached  to  the  dry  {uocess,  sjid 
would  never  adopt  it  while  I  could  xma  the  wet,  beoanse  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  as  good  results  its  means 
as  with  the  wet  collodion ;  but  at  the  same  lime  I  can 
readify  believe  that  the  prepared  platea  have  an  actual 
advantage  when  one  wants  to  take  a  pcture  immediately 
after  or  during  a  ra|Hd  yjainej  tm.  a  mule's  back.  A 
joamOT  by  railwi^  does  not  improve  the  wt^u^g  ptapertipi 
of  cnllodion,  hut  xnch  4nivel)iiig|  if^^|^^d^J^i^^^ 
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oompand  with  the  trot  of  a  mule ;  &nd  <m  Hm  ooamcax  we 
had  pnahal  dlong  pretty  abarply  in  spite  aS  the  heat, 
aHiMq.nMiM  of  the  padrali  811x1617  on  aeooont  of  his 
farother.    .   .  >-  


Vittzuglio. 

I  have  just  returned  with  my  camera  and  three  oegatiTeB 
from  FalflBbro.  I  had  taken  five,  but  a  atupid  Fiedmontese 
flcddier  oame  and  lifted  np  my  tent,  and  thrust  his  head  and 
Bhonldaa  in,  knockiag  down  a  oouple  of  them  which  I  had 
stood  up  to  drain,  and  completiiig  tiieai  deBtruction  by  lay- 
ing hold  of  them  with  his  clumsy  paws  and  rubbing  away 
hJf  the  film.  I  will  send  ^ou  proo&  of  these  as  aoon  ae  I 
have  an  oppwtunity  of  |nrmting  some.  They  will  not  be 
quite  like  what  I  hoped  to  send  yon.  You  will  see  many 
dead  bodies  scattered. about  among  the  trees,  and  many 
lying  ade  by  side  ready  to  be  thrown  into  the  hole  in  which 
uwy  will  be  interred  as  so(m  as  it  has  bem  dtv,  but  no 
bouas  (tf  men  in  aotnal  ocmfliet ;  I  fislt  it  woola  be  abso- 
lutdy  isuiOBible  to  gvt  near  enoush  to  ptch  my  .camera, 
th(nijB^  r  was  mjam  aUa  to  see  tm  Hfftt  distinedy  from 
beginning  to  end. 

At  Torrione  the  ni^t  preceding  the  battle,  nearly  anroy- 
body  was  in  the  street  expecting  every  minute  to  hear  ute 
rep^  of  guns,  as  we  knew  that  the  French  and  Sardinians 
had  got  as  £ar  as  V^rceUi  in  considenible  nnmbera,  uid  also 
that  the  AustriauB  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  at 
the  jdace  In  which  I  am  concluding  this  letter  among  others, 
and  which  is  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Yercelli. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  two  would  get  ao  impatient  that 
they  would  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  town  to  see  if  they 
could  hear  anything  of  what  was  going  on.  I  tried  to  get 
Bcnne  sleqi,  intending  to  start  as  aoon  as  it  was  light  to  see 
if  there  was  any  sign  a£  a  battle  bung  fought,  or  if  the 
Austrions  had  continued  their  retreat. 

HuK  was  no  tune  lost  after  the  sun  rose  ia  preparing  to 
get  aw».  I  tiirerw  my  glass  oror  my  shoulder,  put  a  peoe 
m  bread  in  my  pocket,  and  was  off  with  the  padre,  his 
brother,  and  fovr  or  five  o&ea.  We  toi^  the  directicm  oi 
Faksbro,  and  puraoiDg  oor  wi^  aocair  the  fields,  it  was  not 
until  we  had  got  near  it  that  we  approached  at  all  olosely 
the  alHed  troops.  We  first  came  upon  a  stioDg  force  of 
SardiniaDB  marching  along  the  road  towards  GonftiNUBf  and 
remained  standing  in  the  field  beside  the  road  until  these 
had  passed.  The  appearance  oS  the  men  and  their  bearing 
were  such  as  to  insfHre  confidence  in  them.  The  expreaakm 
of  thar  &cee  was  resolute  and  determined,  though  different. 
Some  were  smiling,  and  stepped  out  with  an  air  of  eagemees, 
as  if  th^  were  going  to  a  dance  instead  of  a  fight ;  othen 
seemed  deadly  ^e  oy  comparison  with  the  swarthy  faces 
about  them,  and  these  wave  not  the  least  resolute  locdung. 
It  sent  a  thrill  through  me  as  they  went  marching  hjy 
aatii«ly  silent  as  x^^raa'  voices,  and  giving  no  sound  bat 
the  regular  tramp,  tiamp,  mixed  with  the  rattling  of  the 
acabbards  of  the  o^val^,  and  the  jingling  of  the  aoconte- 
menta  of  the  hotBes.  ^niere  is  som^mng  wonderfully  fan- 
prsflrire  in  the  sound  of  the  marching  m  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  yet  it  is  not  because  they  are  aimed,  fori  itfter- 
tMtds  saw  bodies  of  meti  moving  towards  each  other  to 
engage  in  actual  C(»nbat  without  any  similar  feeling,  but 
they  were  at  a  distance,  and  I  could  only  see  and  not  hear 
anything  betdde  the  reporte  of  the  guns ;  but  to  retam.  As 
Boon  as  the  road  was  sufficients  clear,  we  crossed  ova:  and 
continued  our  way  across  the  fields,  r^ulating  our  prepress 
by  the  march  of  the  troops,  which  we  could  now  see  moving 
towards  Palestro  in  considerable  numbers.  With  my  glass 
I  could  distinctly  see  the  Aastriana  in  the  last-named  -^ace, 
and  as  it  waa  evident  that  the  batUe  waa  to  be  fooght  there, 
we  made  &ai  way  to  a  httle  group  of  tall  trees,  up  vlnch 
we  climbed,  perching  oursalves  on  the  branches  and  wuting 
for  the  ooBunencement  of  the  slaughter.  It  was  the  most 
axdtiBg  time  I  ever  ment  in  my  lue.  My  heart  beat  at  a 
trsQUMons  rate,  not  inxn  foar,  for  there  really  wae  nothing 
to  Dear  beyond  ib»  exceedingly  improknlkle  erent  of  a  lAnS. 


bursting  among  us,  but  there  was  wtrafrtiiing  tenible  in  tha 
Bpeotac^of  b(uieB<rf  men  preparing  to  kOl  oaoh  otiur. 

The  Austrians  were  the  iirBt  to  b^jn.    I  happened  to  ba 
looking  in  their  direction  at  the  moment  and  saw  the  bi^^ 
flai^'j  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  gun 
I  saw  a  alight  movement  aprong  a  body  of  soldiers  who  were 
ascending  the  elope,  and  then  tae  dirt  fly  up  in  little  colnnmt 
behind  them  until  the  ball  came  to  a  stop  in  the  field. 
Aqother  repent  followed,  the  troops  increased  their  speed, 
and  Boon  the  air  waa  filled  w;th  a  confused  sound  of  lepcait 
of  small  arms,  the  booming  report  of  cannon,  and  the  shout- 
ing of  the  men  engaged.    I  ^as  so  near  that  I  oould  see 
with  my  glass  each  individual  soldier,  but  to  deacribe  vbtt 
took  place  over  the  whole  scene  of  the  fighting  is  oat  of  my 
power.   My  attention  waa  so  engrossed  on  one  point  or 
anothtf  that  I  wae  unable  to  pa^  attentdon  to  what  was 
passing  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.    There  was  a  large 
body  of  Piedmcmtese,  who  halted  when  wiliun  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Anatriaus,  and  fired,  uid  iAten  dashed  finmd 
to  oharge  with  the  bayonet.  I  could  see  an  offirar  a  fittJa 
in  advance  of  tiw  foicmost  rank  waving  his  swOTd,  and 
fiice  turned  rather  towards  than,  I  sappoee  urging  them 
who  was  struck  to  the  ground  as  if  by  a  flash  of  l^tmiife 
Another  dark-looking  figure  appeared  immediate^  in  ' 
place ;  the  goal  was  gained,  there  was  a  concusaicm,  a 
fused  waving  of  arms,  mingled  with  rajnd  flashes  from 
cealed  individuals  who  seemed  to  be  firing  among  the  a' 
ing  party,  who  were  forced  back  in  a  mass,  and  retired 
some  distance ;  the  Austrians  following  them  but  a 
way  and  then  going  back  and  giving  jplace  to  the  arttllayi 
which  re-conunenced  firing,  and  the  first  few  bafia  malda^ 
a  complete  line  through  the  maes  of  troops  who  were  ndni 
up  together  in  confusion.   This  yfaa  the  meet  painfiil  spoe- 
tacle  that  met  my  eye  during  the  whole  of  the  batUe. 
While  they  were  in  actual  ccmflict  there  was  somethip; 
stirring  and  excating,  which  nude  one  feel  a  bngisgtou 
among  them,  but  to  see  men  struck,  beatoi,  ana  torn  tg 
pieces  when  they  were  in  a  perfectly  heltJeB  oonditiui  rntit 
my  blood  run  cold.    Fortunately  this  md  not  last  lour.  A 
fresh  body  of  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  as  conflaenilf 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  their  comrades.   I^ere  m 
the  same  scene,  but  instead  of  their  following  the  domnrl 
coarse  of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  I  could  see  thm 
presmng  closely  upon  the  Austrians  in  a  dense  nuus.  tbs 
Austrians  held  their  ground  firmly  and  tried  to  force  tliem 
back,  but  not  succeeding  they  began  to  give  way,  voy 
slowly  at  first,  for  those  behind  preeeed  those  in  front  &t» 
ward,  but  gradually  the  backward  movement  was  comn) 
cated  to  those  in  the  rear,  and  they  receded  more  azid 
rapidly  before  the  pressure  of  the  allied  troops  nnt^ 
were  hidden  from  my  eight  by  intervening  objects.  It 
the  old  tale  of  the  Gniiuman — "  Sappoee  yon  must . 
we  must  go  out." 

Lookii^  to  another  part  of  the  field,  I  waa  suijirised 
a  body  of  Atutrians  almost  dose  to  our  post  of  olw 
advancine  at  quick  step  in  the  diredion  of  a'bod^  <^ 
troops,  who  were  facing  about,  and  in  two  nuo 
were  rushing  to  meet  them  at  a  kind  of  trot, 
fell  on  both  sides  when  they  came  into  collisioD, 
were  forced  into  their  places ;  those  who  had 
trampled  upon  by  both  parties  alternately.  Some 
hand  fighting  ensued,  the  French  fighting  with  th 
of  tiger  calB,  and  gradually  compelling  the  A 
retreat,  not  in  a  broken  and  disorderly  manner, 
compact  msss,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  do 
hann  with  the  bayonet,  but  rendered  thnn  an  eas^ 
the  French  rifles.   The  French  troops  scattered  t 
a  little  and  fired  into  the  retreating  Austrians  aa&Btu 
could  load,  apparently  without  any  orders,  and  figbtiDg 
the  simple  pnnciple  of  doing  the  epemyas  much  I""* 
possible.   Two  or  three  times  when  the  French  "^^^^^ 
proached  very  closely,  a  portion  of  the  Aiatriaa. 
turned  at  bey  and  drove  than  back  a  lit(le,  hot  the  waai 
they  resumed  their  ^^^^fk^f^gf^ 
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gUQ  to  his 
littis  above 


Eir  as  I  ooold  judge  they  lost  toe  times  as  many  in  this  way 
umttteaotoalconftict.   Itvasa  horrilde  nght;  the  «^ 
tCDding  parties  were  bo  close  to  me  tliat  I  ooold  iTlnliiijj|iHT> 
the  eria  of  the  voonded  mingled  with  Fraich  oatha^md 
the  rattli^  sound  of  the  gmis  as.  they  came  in  ocmtaot'..  It 
TSB  dnriDg  this  part  of  the  battl#that  I  Ad  those  wi ' 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  b^g  shot  like  so  many 
thick-headed  Saramiaa  peasant,  whose  patrii 
loB  diBcKtioD,  had  mani^ed  to  get  hold  of  a 
and  thoni^t  it  ao  oeellent  (n^rtuiity  a' ' 
dte  TVdsK&t.  He  waa  perchSBi  a  Isn 
the  ooe  in  iriiieh  I  was,  and  Su  just 
shoaldervbai  the  padre^  tvother,  wbtfma 
him  is  the  same  tree,  oan^t  sight  of  his  operationMud, 
with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  dai^;er  he  was  abflK  to 
ixing  upon  ns,  gave  him  a  tremendooa  kick  on  the  ode  of 
&to  head  whic^  sent  him  tumbling  firom  taraneh  to  Iminch 
alnust  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  good  deal  mord  figh|ing  than  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe,  but  it  was  not  so  closely  under  my 
^eyes,  and  by  slow  d^reee  tne  firing  ceased  altogether,  and 
re  ooDcluded  the  Ifktle  was  at  an  end.   As  soon  aa  we  de- 
ended  tf  the  froi^il,  the  priest  proposed  that  we  should 
I  if  we  cm^d  jlo  anything  for  the  woonded,  and  of  course 
\  were  ajhwilhug  to  adopt  his  suggestion.   Their  groans 
l^ould  havWiweted  ns  to  where  they  were  lying,  even  if  we 
not  been  aBie  to  see  them.   Tou  can  form  no  concep- 
of  the  aickenin*  sensatiou  I  felt  when  I  fimnd  myself 
the  ^dst  of  pows  oS  Mood,  whicih  apladud  about  at 
L       "fulmg  a  uckening  smell  in  the  atmosi^ere. 
of  the  slam  were  lying  pell-mell  among  ihe 
very  few  of  -whom  were  able  to  withdraw  them- 
[itlh^eB  from  the  lyurrible  contact.   We  moved  each  in  auccee- 
'^m,  and  laid  tlMp  gently  on  their  backs-^he  dead,  dying, 
wotedsiMHfty  side,  leaving  them  thus  until  the  men 
Irho  had  gtlK  wKt  some  water  returned  with  the  patrols 
rho  weK0}aP  cofieci^g  tSb  wvunded.   No  time  was  lost 
selecting  those  who  were  placed  in  the  anbolance  firat ; 
sy  were  taken  pretty  muoh  at  random,  only  those  who 
led  actually  u||g  ware  paAed  over  in  favour  of  those 
rhoee  wounda  J^Ep  slighter.   One  of  those  so  passed 
rer  was,  I  thiiK^BBngliahman.   He  had  dSi  the  appear- 
of  cue,  th(>ugh4e  was  dressed  in  the  Sardinian  uni- 
,    I  moistened  his 
his  month,  but  he 

liim  carried  down  to  a  tent  where  the  surgeon  was 
kting,  who  was  kind  enough  to  see  to  him  at  onoe,  but 
conld  do  nothing  to  save  him.  A  bullet  had  passed 
jugk  bis  thigh,  sevtring  tba  arteiT,  and  he  had  bled  to 
kth.    I  did  all  I  conld  to  make  his  bist  moments  easy  by 
ag  his  face  with  water.  ....  He  had  five  Napoleons 
few  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  round  his  neck  th^ 
povtrait  of  an  extremely  pretty  English  girl,  on  the 
'  which  was  written,  in  a  female  hand,  the  initiiJs 
knd  the  date  December  14,  'fi8,  J.  L. 


with  water,  and  poured  some 
ha^not  Btrragtji  to  swallow  it.  I 


I  the  abrupt  manner  in  whiah  this  letter  oondndes, 
le  it  must  hava  been  sent  to  Turin  some  unex- 
lity.— Ed.] 


F  THE  ATMO- 
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nnmber  we  pnUkfted  an  interesting  oonunonioa- 
Mr.  Hardwich  on  the  8ab}ect  of  tb  i^nence  of 
fifcion  Af  tiie  atmosphere  dti  the  quality  of  tte  nega- 
"~'b  is  a  snl^ecf wettworthy  of  ccNiuderation,  and  i 
le  that  if  a  aaamV  observations  were  made  an< 
it  nught  be  poaable  for  a  photographer  to  obttun 
jaiciqcce  uudw  every  aepect  of  the  lu^er,  by  varying 
oomnmind  cbenucals  according  to 
kyvriiSg^  relative  to  a  peculiar  coi^ 
Ik  certAin  season  of  the  year, 
*  j^t  the  pKoent  mos»n 


ices.  The 
the  atmosphere 

Cosmoa.' — 

ly  eztnunrdinary 


[^utse  of  atmospheric  pvtnbations,  remaricaUe  4pt6  from  their 
nolenoe  as  from  tiieir  extent.   Hardly  a  day  has  passed, 
during  the  last  fortnight,  that  a  heavy  storm  has  not  raged 
in  Loudon,  as  in  Paris,  in  Milan,  in  the  Jura,  and  the  most 
widely  separated  districts  of  France.   The  n»ist  observable 
thing  in  these  storms  is  that  they  are  renewed  every  year  at 
the  beginning  of  June.   How  can  we  explain  these  grand 
henomena?   No  doobt  the  epoch  of  the  year,  comprised 
[ween  15di  May  and  the  30th  June,  is  the  epoch  when 
tion  is  most  rapid,  yrhm  evaporation  is  most  abundant, 
till  the  Bonroes  trf  deotrioity  are  in  foil  activity,  wboi 
hero  is  Kkswiae  in  a  o(»idition  ftTOnnme  to  the 
atlon  of  dectaioity.  It  may  be  omeaved,  thecdbre, 
storm  bnnts  at  the  end  of  2by,  or  the  beginning  of 
i  disturbed  equilibrium  is  re-established  very  slowly, 
and       stOTua  may  succeed  each  other  during  many  davs, 
a  mdilKU,  or  even  fbrty  days ;  and  this  might  oa  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  adage  relative  to  St.  Swithin.   We  do  not 
thinli,  however,  that  these  relations  are  snffidait  to  explain 
everytiiing ;  we  ue  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  intervention 
of  another  and  much  more  important  cause  is  neoeasary, 
which  has  been  too  nmch  overkxwed  hitherto.   In  his  com- 
munication relative  to  oolonred  shadows,  M.  Babinet  said, 
*  The  27  th  May  the  sky  was  entirely  veiled  by  a  fi:^,  which 
did  not  allow  a  glimpse  of  blue  oolour  to  be  seen.'   We  had 
made  the  same  remark,  and  had,  moreover,  noted  the  fhct 
that,  for  a  fortnight,  the  sky  had  been  grey,  and  never  of  an 
asore  Une,  and  that  its  depthswere  invaded  by  a  kind  of  dry 
tag  or  thick  smoke.    That  in  tiw  mnrnng  tiie  horism, 
eepecialb'  towards  the  west,  waa*  alarming  to  see,  it  was  so 
totally  aevoii  of  all  transparence. 

"  Js  this  state  of  the  atnu)iq>here  abntmnal,  obBerred  for 
the  first  time  in  June,  1859  ;  ot,  is  it  a  eonstant  periodical 
phenomenon  which  has  often  paased  nnobserved  becftitts  the 
attention  of  meteorologists  has  not  yet  bean  sufficaently 
awakened  ?  We  put  tlut  question  to  oorselves,  and  we  woe 
&r  from  foreseeing  that  the  power  of  resolving  it  would  be  ao 
soon  given  us,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rec(^ection  of  a 
paiper,  forwarded  to  uabyM.  Goldschmidt  last  year,  recurred 
to'our  memory,  and  likewise  the  reading  of  M.  €!oulvier- 
Granier's  researches  on  meteors  suddenly  opened  our  eyes. 
'  If,'  wrote  M.  Goldschmidt,  *  the  dry  fog  is  rarely  observed 
at  Paris,  it  is  because  men  oeoupy  themselves  there  but  too 
little  with  what  passes  in  the  deaths  of  tiie  atmosphere.  A 
fog  of  this  kind  enveloped  Paris  and  its  environs  on  tiie  6th 
June  of  last  year,  and  I  find  in  the  metecntdogieal  table  of 
M.  Heias,  the  oelwtated  observer  of  Munstv,  tiiat  tim  ii» 
was  likewise  vwf  dense  in  that  town  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th 
June.  At  Pun  it  omncided  with  a  north-east  wind,  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  jptense  odonr  of  sulphur  or  creosote 
(the  same  odour  waa  very  sensiblaiui  the  27th  of  last  month)  ; 
the  atmosphere  gave  evident  Mas  of  electricity,  and  at 
Munster  the  ozonometrical  paplF^ ftsaumed  a  very  deep  tint. 
I  have  ascertained  that,  fbr  many  years  past,  the  same  facts 
have  often  recurred  at  the  same  epoch ;  I  haveeren  thoi 
of  addreasing  a  memdr  on  the  subject  to  the  director  of 
observatory.' 

"In  the  following  lines  we  fiuthfolllBB  the  subs 
M.  Coulvier-Granier's  observations,  apHni 
has  collected  on  the  subject : — 

"Thedryfogof  17SS.  ivlik-litxicufli  I  over  the  wh 
Europe  and  other  f  iir(>"t  ilic  wortd,iin  i  led  the  atmosphere 
finm  the  27th  May  U>  tlit^  l.:>tti  Juaa;  ili  not  less  celebrated 
fog  of  1834  also  contiuired  fnn^tiK  Litter  end  of  Mayfbr 
some  days  in  June ;  and  ^'^jUjjURr  gtJiiarally,  that  the  diy 
^  makes  its  appearano^  ^sHpHTan^  When  it  appears, 
i^tthe  azure     the  Aj  betwB^wt,  or  niiher  it  is  grey,  even 
lOTlii  the  entire  absoicfrieCcttWs:  >hi        has  a  reddish  tint ; 
distant  objects  arc  efRw»d  from  view,  or  are  only  visible 
through  a  veil  of  vapour,  a  part  of  the  shooting  stars,  which 
be  seen,  escapes  from  sight.   Every  year  this  grey- 


\e  docmnen 


neesl^Be  sky  is  visible,  sometimes  its  duration  is  short;  ac 
otbenKea,  on  the  oAtnory,  it  acquires  consistency,  becomes 
moi9^-4Me,  and  ertg||||2  very  dis^tr^ipns^  vAkJ^  i 
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instant  irhtn,  the  transparency  of  the  atmoBphere  oeaBes,  the 
.r^oDs  of  cimu  oontain,  in  mnch  greater  abundance,  the 
gases  or  other  matters  to  which  they  owe  their  existenoe ; 
hence  the  tog  which  rendeis  the  sky  grey,  takes  its  rise  in 
Ute  elevated  layers  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  height  of  the 
cirrus,  the  snrora  borealia,  and  poaeibly  the  shooting  etare ; 
it  is  not  imponible  that  it  may  eren  take  its  rise  in  the 
ethereal  rc^ons,  from  whence  it  descends  to  the  earth,  col- 
lecting, in  ita  passage  throogh  the  inferior  zones,  that  which 
^TOS  it  the  oonaistaujy  necenary  to  render  it  vinUe  to  our 
ejea.  Hom  kind  of  fi>g  is,  at  timea,  hifl^y  dectrioaL   .  . 

"It  is,  tiieKAm,aweU-aBeertainednettbat  the  dry  fc^ is 
a  very  common  phenanoion  at  the  end  of  Mayor  b^nnmg 
of  June,  the  period  sigaaliaed  for  a  loag  time  past  as  being 
fertile  in  intmse  or  prolonged  atmoqmeric  perturbations, 
storms,  aurora  borealis,  &c.,  and  it  Kppem  to  us  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  there  is,  between  these  tWo  phenomena,  the' 
relation  of  caose  and  effect.  Let  ns  add,  finally,  though  .with 
BCHQC  timidity,  that  June  is  six  months  distant  from  Novem- 
ber, the  month  of  the  periodical  appearance  of  shooting'  stars 
in  eomriderable  nnmb^.  In  November  tBe  earth  is  near  it^ 
perihelion,  in  June  it  approaches  its  aphelion ;  will  it  be  in 
rdation,  at  these  two  phases  of  its  annual  revolution,  with 
the  layer,  or  the  great  rin^  of  coetnieal  matter,  the  ezist^ce 
of  whlcdi,  round  the  sun,  is  demoitBtrated  by  so  many  other 
facts?  Will  the  first  passage  be  marked  by  shooting  stars, 
the  second  by  dry  fog?  31.  BaUnet  has,  fbr  a  long  time, 
been  toying  to  aaoertain  if  he  oould  not,  abont  ^  moatli  of 
Jnne,  see,  during  the  day,  shooting  stan  pass  faetweoi  as 
and  tiie  sun ;  we  have  oupehres  watched  the  heavens  for  the 
same  purpose.  Now  that  which  we  were  seeking  at  a  dis- 
tance and  in  vain,  might  it  not  have  been  close  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  fog,  obscuring  the  sky,<4rendering  it  crey,  de- 

E'  ring  it  of  its  transparency,  and  liberating  Uie  fuectricity 
friction,  the  origin  of  the-  frequent  and  t^iibte  storms  of 
latter  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  Jane  ? 
'*  We  will  go  no  fiirther ;  pernaps  even  we  should  fear  to 
have  gone  too  far/Uready,  if  we  liad  not  had  for  our  lole 
motive  the  desire' of'  stimulating  the  ardour  of  our  readen, 
to  bring  from  them  communications  relative  to  the  reablt 
of  their  observations,  which  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
receive  and  to  subject  to  analysis.  There  ii  evidently,  in  the ' 
directum  we  have  indicated,  some  important  discovery  to^be 
made,  some  gnmd  law  to  f<»miilariae." 

Then  18  a  refearmoet  in  the  above  p^er,  to  ^e  presence 
of  a  strong  odonr  sulphur  during  some  of  the  zecoit 
storms ;  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  photc^raphers  who 
employ  rain  water,  instead  of  distilled  water,  to  know  that 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  add  in  tins  water  has  bem 
tuned  b^ond  a  dcmbt.  , 


ezcees  into  a  capsule  or  flask.   This  mixtare  nuy  V  W 
unaltered  for  several  days,  if  it  is  not  exposed  to  UufifM^ 
The  sheet  thus  prepared  is  to  be  jplaoed  to  dry  tpxAn^ 
onwr  in  the  dark.  When  dry  it  is  of  a  tolenblj  dark  jellm 
colftir.   It  is  impreaaed  thnmgh  the  ded^  which  it  to  It 
copied }  this  de^%n  shouIA  be  a  positive,  Ednce  the  inqnnd 
Iffa  of  the  prepared  paper  give  the  white  parts.  Apa. 
tive  on  glass  is  the  one  to  be  preferred;  botapcAtiTepiMf 
on  paper  previously  waxed,  may  also  be  need.  Hu  timed 
erpoeore  behind  the  positive  is  from  fifteoi  to  tvattj 
mmutes  in  the  son,  bat  iMMl  vary  aoooidiif  to  tlK  in-  ^ 
tensi^  of  the  positive;  in  S  cases  tin  neeeauy  tiu 
beindged  by  toe  cokmr  of  the  paper,  which  from  uiDtaw 
yeUow  win  become  white  under  the  infloence  <£  thel^ 
anAhis  decoloration  should  penetrate  tioongh  the  moe. 
The  decoknised  part  is  formed  of  perch^nde  oTm 
brought  to  the  state  of  protochkHide,  which  takes  no  colpm 
under  the  influence  of  the  gallic  acid  empkiyed  to  devdoji, 
the  image. 

In  order  to  obtain  th^  picture  black,  mcnsten  the  sheet 
in  the  first  instance  on  ordinary  water,  drain  it,  l&y  it, 
the  plate  of  gl^ssj  and  poor  over  th4|snr£u»  a  sat 
solution     g^£ic  acid,  or  a  ^  per  oent^olutim  of  j  ~ 
acid,  or  even  a  concentrated  infhsion  oi  gall  nuts* 

Gallic  acid  alves,  in  thoee-parts  c£  the  jSer&joridi 
which'  the  light  has  not  acted,  a  dark  violet  ooPir. 
gallic  acid  gives  a  grey  plnmbago-hke  eonv,  miular 
copper-pbte  engraving.   A  mixture  qf  the  two  add&i 
an  mtermediate  ookmr,  which  can  be  varied 
theproportionB. 

1^  fix  the  proo&,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash 
water;  to  renew  it  once  or  twice,  sflbnge  them, 
t^emdiy.  The  colour  darkens  intone  one 
obtained  are  as, unalterable  W  atmospbi 
writings. in  common  ink.    This  pi 
double  advanUge  of  cheapness  and 
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fftx,  author  has  shown  that  hght  acts  chemically  upon  a 

■lai^  nmnber  of  compounds,  evm.  amongst  those  on  which 
Aso  ubswrations  ha|B  yet  been  made,  in  such  a  manner  •&»  to 
^W«a|»  tkem  to  assume  a  lower  state  of  oxydatiou,  that  is  to 

aaj^tc  eKminate  one  of-  the  electro-negative  elements  which 

they  oontain.   At  present  his  otgect  is  to  make  known  a 

photcwraphic  application  which  pvmitt  of  raoofa  being  ob- 
tained in  which  gallate  o^xm  (ordinary  ink)  is  the  only 

colouring  agent.  f 
Make  separatdy  two  aqlpions,  one  of  perdikiridB  <^  iron, 

10  parts  to  100  (rf  |ratcr ;  the  ^her  of  mtmte  of  uzanhun,    _    ^ 

of  the  same  strength,  and  n&  tiiem  tQgetiiw  in^Mfl  I  m  ei|^  onncesof  TOt^^to  liSih  fc  oni 
quantities.^  Take  good  photogn^  paper  (thin  is  prefer- Jfcitric  acid ;  on  this  tiie  paper  ^floated  for  two 

minutes.  It  is  tiien  hung  up  and  dried  in  tba  ivwial  

and,afterwaiids  nbced  m  a p(HtfoUo,-wliere  it  xnar * 


ON  SENSITISING  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

Those  who  -have  used  albnmenised  ^^PBnave  invariali  i 
experienced  difficulties  not  encouut^RiA  the  use  fA  ti 
paper  common^  employed  in^hoti^^phy!  Albumeniii 
paper  8en8itj|Bd  with  the  nitraHpf  ta^er,  will,  in  the  con  i 
of  two  or  three  days,  gradually  become  hrown.  Tins  la; 
is  injurious  to  the  white  portions  of  the  picture,  and,  altbcM  | 
it  may  inji  great  measure  b4  removed  in  the  toning  bath 
is  always  aco()mp^hed  at  the  ex^^use  of  the  finer  t' 
Albhmeoiised  p^tv,  mors  particahirfy,  Bhonld.  be  used 
mediately  after  it  is  senntiaed}  but  tJiera  are  xnaixy 
occurring  in  which  l^'ccmdition  cannot  hecom^'  ^ 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of  kheerts  aqe 
at  once,  but,  before  they  can  bemused,  several  dai 
days  intervene,  when  the  paper  will  be  found 
asBumetf  a  l^wn  shade,  and  wul  ^  ahnoBt  worth 
cause  of  this  singolar  ocfcurremce,  is  Nlphnr 
albumen.  The  chloride  of  sQver  is  rea^y  d< 
combined  with  organic  matter,  and^  the  pr 
the  gradual  formation  .^^be  sulnymof  " 
the  darkening  of  itaj^^fetenstic  bn 
verges  upon  a  black.  ^ 

After  a  great  numMMRxperiments  .in. 
pose  of  avoiding  this  vexatiousldifficulty,  T  li 
the  desired  result  by  the  use  of  the  followin«  _„ 
parationH  ™-  '■ — one  ounce'SDf  tiie  nitrate  of  ifiver 


able),  and  fioat  it  for  some  seconds  on  some  common  water, 
to  mrasten  the  side  which  is  to  receive  ibe  preparation. 
After  drainiag  it,  place  the  dry  side  on  a  ghus  or  dish  a 
httie  smaller  than  the  sheet,  and  pour  on  to  the  Sluice  a 
snfficient  quantity  c£  the  above  mixtimof  the  two  aoJStUHU; 
hllow  it  to  flow  over  its  snrfiice  several  times,  and  the 


without  det«io^(k>n  for  six  or  eight  wedcs.  Hj- 
practice  is,  after  .printing,  to  pass  ihe  pq>eT  UuxnigK  a 
of  chloride  of  tedium,  wnich  convole  the  free  nitrate 
ohknide,  and  tlierebyjireventfl  ^"J^^^^^^UV  ^ 


3m  a,  tast.] 
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BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
We  bare  on  maoy  occssiops  advocat-ed  tlia  cmploymfllt  of 
IdoUooos  for  photograpliUig  military  poeition^,  and  tha^tbc 
photopttighers  who  form  part  of  the  corpji  of  cngineerB 
BboHld  be  exercised  in  thift  kind  of  photogmphy.  Many 
raonUiB  since  we  anuounced  thaMl.  NfidA,  thu  well-known 
^oltographer,  had  made  an  ucent  from  the  lIipprKlroiKe  ut 
Puis,  Md  WQ  liave  been  recently  infoniusl  that  he  has  tci^n 
sent  for  by  the  French  War  AliutBter  witli  ;i  view  toaaiin,!' 
if  hiiB  Bcrrices  can  be  made  available  iu  Italy.    The  «-i 
o£  M.  Goddardifj  B  proof  .of  "tlBQ  Bcritjua  vknv  taken  hy 
"Eniperjr  of  France  of  such  means  of  aacertaiu]! 
'  b  of  the  enemy. 


DisTOBTioN, — The  effect  produced  on  the  rajSjutjilgiit 

Erocieeding  jroiu  an  object  during  its  passage  through  the 
ss,  by'reasou  of  wliich  the  resulting  tniue  is  not  a  true 
epreaentatipiL  nf  tja  object.  Many  of  JjUfeffecta  of  dietor- 
ioa  are  inlftujUl  iifcnagtsi.  formed  by  l^nsynaving  spherical 
fiitces,  tiiit  tGey  in  genera.),  be  bO  mnch  rctdMgpd  by  a 
dtful  aJaptaiLon  tif"thecurvM  of  tlifi  vfirioiiB  suriaceSf  that 
slortioH  should  uevcr  occur  to  an  appreciable  extent  if 
3ses  by  ^od^raakerB  are  employed,  and  are  not  used  un- 
lirly««^ 

^1,1.1 'iiioN  Process. — TKIe  term  is  applied  indis- 
:i.Il  itxocism.'a  iu  which  the  colloaiou  plate, 
sen  rendered  ^oaibive-ii]  the  usual  mauiier,  id 
'warthiug  or  (^[^tiug  with  a  aolutiou  capable  of 
Beiiaiti*  unea*;  wlu'yn.T  the  resulting  film  be 
mi,  ui;  In^t  and  sticky. 
1. — An  infltriuncnt  USfid  for  niefiBnriay 
yioUigrJipbir  ruya,  and  comparing  the 
ddJHhLu^cs.    It  is  thus  described  by 


f— ^*CDnaists       a  thin  metallic 
it  liittjitfr  a  slit  extendii^f!;  from  its  oentre 


diBC,  Fi^^^'y^^— .     -  »^ 

to  the  cirk!iini.3^^Bd'tx<n  i5n  an  axis,  refmTing  through  a 

£erniaiiL-iit  ni^P^Klii^fci  perfectly  white.  The  white  sht 
as.  hhit  A  i'Wt  frou^E  centre,  th^  exa^  length  of  the  radius 
of  the  black  <.lisc  ;  fed  by  nieaneof  tb«B  twoelita,  which  are 
at>  adjusted  that"  the  black  disc  can  intersect  the  white  disc, 
by  revolving,  gTadmil]]#cover  the  ^hoh  white  urea,  tbe 
of  the  white  Burfact;  on  wdiich  the  bla^k  dific  can  be 
tsl  forn;^  itfldf  a  eort  of  dial  which  is  divided  into 
minibt.:r  of  equal  aegnientfl,  all  numbered.  The  inventor 
adopted  the  number  of  26-8egment8  for  a  large  circle, 
ribisl  on  the  dial,  and  of  8  aegments  for  a  smaller  circle 
the  rnAnner  of  the  divieionH  of  the  Focimeter,  but  on 
ic  plane.  Th<ffle  8  tegmenta  are  numbered  in  geo- 
ogTiSfiion,  1,  a,  4,  S,  IS,  32,  64.  The  black  dSac 
le  to  revolve  in  such  a  maunor  that  ii  ai^h  cover 
Bginent  of  the  larger  circle  during,  each  second  or 
equal  fraction  of  time.  By  tbat  luean^h'e  last 
ill  have  received  8  times  mope^jghtrthanTOe  ^t, 
having  moved  over  the  whole  in  S  secoade. 
of  photogenic  inteositiea  are  Imrdly  observ- 
ley  follow  the  aritlimetical*progre*«pn ;  ibe 
i^refore  conBtructed  go  that  It  mjjpjldicate 
ill  tbe  geometrical  progression.  timt 
ir  iifiiinft  covered,  in  ordei*  to  be  rt^inLnted 
aotogri^phic  plate  and  to  mark  the  zero  of  iu- 
cond  lA  tixiwsed  to  view  during  1',  the  third 
tjie  foarth  during  4',  the  fifth  auring  8%  the 
Eiiring  16",  tbe  Bevcnth  during  32",  and  the  eighth 
Ig  64".  Tbiirteriea,  which  could  be  esteaded  by  dlvidt 
E.hc  circle^ato  a  greater  number  of  segmente,  is  quite 
ent  for  all  observationa  intended  for  practically 
eoBurillg  the  intenaity  of  the  photogTAJihic  light,  and  for 
►mparing  the  power  of  object  (jlafsts.  Thti  iuBtntment  ia 
ade  to  tnovo  by  applying  tlis  hand  on  a  handle  fixed  on 
iB  back  at  the  extrcmitj  of  the  axia  on  which  the  disc 


revolves.  An  operator  accuirtomed  to  coont  secondii  by 
memory,  or  ^  following  a  secondfl  watch,  cui  perform  the 
experiment  vitb  suflicient  regularity  j  but  in  order  to  render 
the  instrument  more  exact  aud  complete,  it  can  be  made  tfi 
revolve  by  clockwork,  which  gives  it  at  will  either  the 
nrithmeticaJ  or  the  geometrical  progression.  For  the  in- 
strument moving  by  hand  it  K  necesaaiy  that  a  eecond 
person  &hould  open  and  aUut  the  object  glass  at  a  givftu 
'  -  i)  But  in  adapting  before  the  object  (!,has  a  flap  con- 
■d  with  a  cord  and  pulley,  the  operator  holding  the  cord 
left  hand  can  open  the  flap  at  the  moment  that  hu 
the  dtec  revolve  with  the  right  hand,  and  abut  thu 
tratnti  when  the  revolution,  is  coniplcted,  'V\Tien  the 
iDstmment  acts  by  clockwork  the  object  glaeB  maybe  opened, 
and  shut  by  the  aame  meane,  at  a  signal  tiven  bj  a  bell, 
which  strikes^t  tbe  commencement  aud  end  of  tbe  revolu^ 
tioiJ,  If  the  Bcusilive  plfite  TGceivea  the  image  of  the 
dyna^tiuometer  duHug  its  revolution,  it  ia  obvious  that  each' 
aegmcnt  indicates  on  5fect  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
light,  and  to  the  time  that  it  has  remained  uncovered  ;  also 
^Ibut  the  number  of  seconds  marked  on  the  jirst  segment 
vimble  is  the  measuri^  of  the  intensity  of  hght  at  tho  moment 
of  the  experiment;  the  effKt  of  each  segment  being  in 
reality  the  degree  of  intensity  which  can  be  obtained  daring 
tbe  corresponding  timet  When  we  want  to  compare  two 
object  ghiBsea,  they  are  adapted  to  two  cameras  placed  before 
thu  dynactiuomcter.  After  having  aet  the  focus  of  the  two 
appaiutuH,  they  ace  charged  ¥ac]i  with  a  aensitivo  plate. 
When  all  is  ready,  Uie  flaps  are  opened  at  the  moment  that 
the  dynactinometer  eonmiencee  ite  revolution,  and  they  are 
shut  when  ii  is  c'AiTiplcted.  TBe  plated  are  removed,  and 
the  iniBgea  deveki[j«i.  In  comparing  the  reault  produced  on 
each,  it  ia  easy  to  see  which  object  glais  k  the  moat  rapid, 
and  in  what  proportion.  For  instanoe,  if  the  aritkmetical 
progreasioii  has  boen  followed,  and  one  of  the  plates  has  the 
number  ion  tho  great  circle  the  first  visible,  the  conclusiojt 
iji  tliat  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  intensity  of  the  li^ht  at 
that  moment  to  oiHurate  during  4  aeco^fa,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  in  the  camera  obgcura ;  kdA  if  on  the  phwe 
the  liret  sevca  aegmente  have  retiiained  black,  and  the 
eighth  ifl  the  first  on  which  the  light  has  onerated,  the  con- 
clusion will  be  that  the  object  gla^a,  which  has  produced  the 
effect  on  tho  first  plate,  haa  double  the  photographic  power 
of  the  other,  13ut  if  the'geomt'trical  prognaBion  has  been 
followed;  the  same  eiperiment  will  ahow  the  imoge  of  the 
segment  No.  3  represented  on  One  pkto,  und  that  yf  tlio 
segment  No.  4  on  tbe  other,  as  having  each  the  fiiBt  tle^; 
of  intensity,  and  wu  have  only  to  draw  the  samre  concluflionii 
as  regards  the  i»wer  of  each  object  glaae.  In  all  eiperi- 
mejita  with  an  iuatruroentof  tliiafelud,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  concluBions  will  only  be  exact  on  the  Bupposition 
that  the  two  plat^^  were  eudo^fed  with  the  same  degree  of 
aenaittvenctis,  for  if  tht-y  had  :iot  been  ho  caadowed  the 
difference  might  bc^  due  not  to  any  ditference  in  the 
power  of  the  objetit  glaesea,  but  to  inaiufllity  in  the  oen- 
Eitiveness  of  the  platea.  CouBequently,  tha  eiperiraeOts 
should  alwaja  be  cepcatod  several  tim«3,  and  th^;  "kn»  reeult 

taken.  , 

EtTEBVEJiCESCE.— A  kind  of  abuUifion  or  coauROtioD  va^ 
fluid,  which  takea  place  when  part  of  it  flies  off  in  th^ffonii 
of  gaa,  escaping  in  innumerable  atnall  bubbles, 
{To  be  cciitinHed,) 

t   

tE;|c  Amateur  gjcc^mtit. 

Ifvgutta  percha  bg  adulterated  witii  any  of  the  mechanical 
impurities  we  have  describe!,  it-will  be,  for  tbfl  moat  pari. 
UReleas  in  the  handp  of  the  amatfflir  for  any  photographic  pur- 
]>i>se,|fSXfiept,  mdoe^.!,  such  .x^  involie  no  need  for  purity  or 
forssmngth-  The  only  mode  of  iiurifyitig  it  IVom  lu.itt'&r  of 
tlii  kind,  wnnhi  be  much  too  oipeo^vo  to  i^ijxlc^t ^(je^^-^  ^' 
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arail&blc  Mtfl^lviDe  it  in  bi-sulrhi^e  carbon  or  cbloro- 
fttrm,  or  event  bonKolj  (sareflully  mt*riQ|i;,  or  in  simip  com? 
gimpiy  deL-sntiniT  awi  evsporatinp  the  solution,  imtts  perijlia  in 
(he  purest  fonn  would  be  (ibtaitiwl,  no  MiatWir  whal  fLliiOUlit  <y{ 
foreign  instter  mipbt  have  beon  prewDt;  but  this  obviously 
ft  process  too  troublesome  and  eij«*iisive  for  ordinnry  [lurpow&s. 
If  WEit«r  be  the  ODty  deletcrioua  ma,tU:r  pr&aeut,  a  very  simpip 
ftTid  iiiffeaioLLi  method  uf  t^ttin^  rid  of  it  bait  boeii  au^K''"''  d 
ty  Mr.  SoMf^,  to  whom,  for  nuay  olover  practLuaJ  hints  on  tbp 
Biec^ianicH  tff  pbato^nLpltiy,  our  ruidQrH  axs  indebted.  The 
moda  he  propoees  is  to  collact  ths  v&rioud  pi'&ocs  uf  ^^\ilta.  peuha 
to  3je  purifiM,  and  after  formips  ^'^^t^  into  u  rake  by  iBeaoB  uf 
hcHl,  to  cut  ihvi  iimke,  with  »  carpontetrb  pl/uic  iir  utlierwi^o, 
iuto  Boe  shs^viu^ ;  a,  Few  j^f  these  ^hsvin^  arc  utwbed  to  a 
voodf-tii  npil  rius^iendoil  before  a,  fire,  ma  kept  in  luutioti  hy 
rieana  of  ft  ruajjtiQff  jaclc.  Tben  )jT»diially.  oi!  the  gum  becomeA 
■oflenisd.  the  water  it  contains  ]$  STapunited  ;  frifch  sliiinogs  «f 
the  article  are  thrown  od  ft-oiii  time  to  time,  at  ouoa  a^ta^'h 
themwlvos  to  ttie  wftenftl  iitid  dried  mii*s,  until  the  whi>le  is 
grftdually  freed  from  its  moietare,  and  ready  in  a  plaeLiii  ooudi- 
ttoO  either  for  imraoiiiate  manijtiilfitiun,  or  to  bo  preserved  for 
future  ii^e.  Great  vare  mui^t  be  nfM  in  doing  this  that  tti^ 
beat  never  rises  boyoud  *244}"  Fahrenheit,  or  tbefO^will  bfl 
daiDfrer  of  th«  gum  melting;  »ad  iU  ijuality  being  iDjVed,  1m- 
comiiiy,  in.  fact,  pftriially  deconi]»osad. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subjeot  relating  to  the  im- 
purilia  Kud  iDjurioui  Action  of  Kutt&  percha,  it  may  be  im- 
[urlaiit  to  m^e  oue  or  two  reomrks  which  will  be  of  service  to 
tiie  purchaiier  of  inaaufaclured  guttA  [«rclu:  articUi-.  In  pur- 
chatiny  !i  bath  for  nitrate  of  silver,  it  will  i»  wise  to  ^ve  the 
prefeceiice  Lo  u  mtmUed  urticJe  rather  than  one  .lilmply  itiode  by 
joining  tlio  frheet,  for  this  nftKon  .  Ujk  procc^'i  of  moulding,  aa 
we  have  so&n  it  conducted^  is  cuiiuoi^^d  by  ineam  of  liydmidic 
pratifiure;  we  do  not  remember,  at  lliiw  nioinent,  the  mimber  of 
toOB  to  which  the  pressura  i^  ftiuivalcnf.,  but  it  i«  auflicietil  tn 
Ksder  it  almost  a  ecrtnintv  that  all  water  miut  be  expelled 
from  the  pliutic  material.  As  re^^ardx  those  joined  by  hand,  of 
otrnrw  no  euah  olimiatition  of  water  previottsly  existini?  in  the 
ftheet  could  take  phuse.  Another  fact  should  be  remembered 
prior  to  luin^  jnittiR.  pentha  lu-ticles  :  iu  manufacturiog  tbii 
IDkterial,  ri  t»hition  ofaoap  and  wiLti^r  in  used  for  preventing  it, 
whilst  m  the  plastie  &bate,  from  adhering  to  the  niould.^;  this, 
of  oourae,  roquiren  careTuHy  removing.  The  bc-^t  f-Lan  us  aiwayw 
to  wuh  ih<3m  th&rouj^hJy  with  a  slroii^r  jUkuli,  e&y  caustic 
potaBh,  and  afterwards  riosc  them  with  dilute  nitric  u«nd,  and 
Wjy  with  distilled  water.  FiaaUy,  for  tlie  purpose  either  of 
obt^niiig  [wrfect  a££uranc;e  of  the  ab^CLce  of  all  danger,  or  for 
raQderin^  available  vesweb  of  Jmibtfiil  ininly,  it  liua  be&n  found 
useful  to  L'oat  the  interior  with  a  varni^ih  of  shellac.  For  Ihiw 
purpose  the  ordintiry  lac  varnish  would  be  too  thin,  unlewi 
several  couts  were  spphcd,  and  iu  doing  this  tlioro  is  isome  slight 
danger  itt  iipplyiuL;  the  aeOond  GOnt  of  di^iturbinj^  the  first;  it  is 
desintble,  therefore,  to  have  a  much  thicker  varnish — one  part 
of  flheilao  in  tbrer  or  fou?  oLfloohol,  or  of  methylated  spirit, 
vhich  will  do  quite  oa  well,  km  in  mueh  cheaper,  will  make  a 
go&d  varciah  for  the  purpose.  The  vessel  should  be  carefully 
otetmod  aod  drietl,  iLnd  Ihe  varnish  applied  with  brush,  gr 
poured  into  the  vessel,  incliriiog:  it  OTOry  way  until  all  purts  are 
flOTered,  and  then  pouriui^  out  the  residue.  Th>s  shgufd  be 
lie  uear  a  lire,  for  the  double  fiurpose  al  preventing  the 
rnish  from  i-luUil^wjd  of  cai!^iii)i  it  be  set  rapidly.  *o  a*  lo 
it  IVoni  cafi^Hg  du.4t.  This  varnish  would  be  of  tio 
forn  vessel  used  for  liildiii);  acetic  acid,  as  sheOac 
on  by  thu;  aoid,  is  wdl  u  by  uiinf^ml  tu^iii  and  strong 

*_;iitru  ptTth;!  ii  ]>r&'iiraWejRh6et«  of  almost  u.ny  lliicknssa, 
tfoni  what  i-?  <.'aHed  satin  tilM&JD  Krtii;le  littio  thiektr  X\xm 
g^dbeater'ri  skin,  to  an  iuct^flMSTbe  nftist  useful  feriu  for 
tlie  aoiateur'a  maiiipulaitioii  UflHkfta  from  one-eighth  to  one' 
MSth  of  an  inch  tliid^  Jt  b^oT^Bs^,  xold  of  dift'ereut  (pttiU- 
tics,  that  is,  having-  undergone  difflKnt  deffreea  of  purification.' 
TVhere  the  amateur  hiK  opporlmiity  of  ordering  the  kind  he 
wiihe*",  ho  phould  a-sk  for  it  of  tho  bt-t  i|uality,  ifrwrW,  ij^ieh 
will  de^riije  that  wbii:h  hu  undei  vime  the  utmori^t  iimehtmii'aJ 
puri^cation  of  which  we  havrfUreiuly  »poken.  Ha  will  then  be 
prf].iart3d  to  jifotjced  th*  muTiijiulation  of  any  urti^  he 
Bitty  tietiuire,  the  mode  of  doini;  wiuch  we  s^hAU  dcrcribiFliesl 


FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
{FrOBi  (far  J^fnial  C'^rrapoitdtm.) 

jilluihii;;,  ;i        wniiii  ago,  to  the  praent  farfal 


I'njBb  Lonibit.rdy,i  spokdof  ft  new  topognpluedip^nlii^ 


m<Brt(yl  by  U,  Porro,  anrl  pi-omisod  your  radena^c£ 
tiou  "f  it.     This  inatruinent  ia  renJly  woiidtTful,  hotli »  ' 
rtgarda  ihj  pti*cr  and  the  Mlnpliicity  of  its  coostniaiia. 

wit  ditHciilty— wWch,  bowevCT,  iBuowoompIrt^y; 
ufiflihtc^l  in  inanufM luring  aa  objslaw  im  *' 
wliii^li  I  iirii  a.bout  to  give  a  dtscriptwu.  It 
,to  undertake  a  L'Oii^derablemcuntof  [nit&t- 
(o  cimblii  hiru  to  maQU&ctUTc  this  ChtpnliK, 
ed  of  three  dilferentJy^&actiDg  media, 
nicely.    Uc  cannot  give  any  details  it  toift 
iitil  IjLs  fwteiit  i4  taken, 
Mumt,  which  I  saw  yesterday  for  tEie  first  Wx,  i 
iiiid  with  which  I  w^  much  Btruck^  was  >QX{>ca(ed  bf  oidal 
of  the  PicduioaiMe  Uovermment,  and  irill  noon  be  on  i^J 
liclil  of  biitt1e.^^t;  follDwIug  de&crii^D  1?  |iv^  hi 
Porro'd  own  vt 

"  i.-VviQ  or  more  cylinilriciil  ([lanoiiinic)  per.-jiv  f),,^^^ 
a  country,  a  field  of  W tie,  &c.,  being  |,^iv<yi,  %    .iri.  In 
vdry  isimpli!  and  rapid  operationB  mada  in  tJbo  li ' 
out  the  jilan  and  the  reUevn  of  the  grouud,  Itiai 
topo^phical  plan  and  deacrtbe  iixQ  cmbti  at 
kvela.    Thu  use  of  special  acalea  fur  heightH 
rcuders  thii  work  much  caaier. 

"  II. — Photography,  ss  it  is  fractiaed  at 
gives  us  plain  perBpectives,  whicli  are  agreeal 
the  i'ye,  but  whose  gtomMric^^  djini:iii.siou&  ore. 
tht;  phenOEneiion  of  aberration  :  it  isa.s  tnacb<' 
if  tliese  perspectives  are  geometrically.  -  -V^^ 

thercfoTCi  the  ctitire  horizon  •T^^feitt 
Bary  to  tike  about  40  plio^.-f,'rj3^re  {  re 
wouM  be  quite  impracticable  iu  £ape 
any  ot)icr  circum^taiic^  &r  too  t^IiaH 
Ecriea  of  opera tioiis. 

"  III.— To  take  a  jUnoramu  rigqrqi, 
deformatigu   tt  Latevur,    of  the  wIiqIq  ^  horizon,  iii 
proofs,  by  ftu  operation,  that  cafi  be  ac&>taplish«l  in  i 
miniitrea   « 

"  No  maiiipnlationa  to  be  made  u^>ou  the  field. 
The  apparatus  to  be  of  ii  very  small  volume,  cap 
every  transportation  aud  rapid  action. 

"  Such  wure  the  problems  thtit  I  rusolved  to  endoi' 
solve,  and  that,  1  am  happy  to  Bay,  1  huve  solrcdi 

■■^IV. — ^The  aolutiou  of  this  toiHjgraphical 
siste  :— 

"  let.  Ill  an  objtBtive  gla^  extrumaJy  com 
upherical — formed  of  three  diJieroiit  modia> 
proTier  zgiractive  power,  calculated  by^  the  met 
publiahif  last  j^ear. 

"  2ad.  Ijj  a  cylttdrical  rameiu  cxmBtruotod 
the  purpose,  and  funjiehed  with  a  magnetic  ae 
level,  acpenitfs  to  lereliti  kc'* 

p'fiiajktii -m,  which  ie  circular,  is  tardlyj 
i].iLat-ti.-!  ^  '.li.uiieti'P,  and  about   half  a  ftJ 
objectrtft  ia  placed  in  the  centre,  and  fojcms 
circular  box.   A  metal  cylinder  falls  a*ec 
this  cylinder  \a  lifted  "whcu  a  view  i 
objectiw  au  the  border  of  the  box,  .-i 
doors,  and  occupying  uue-thiRl  of  tlic 
oameni.  iji  a  striped  glass,  behind  ii.nd  A^Aii 
Hie  pliutu^Taphic  papei.    On  eaoli 
reel.    Fram  one  of  thiwe  rcda  tlie  ^ 
unwound,  whilst  it  is  wound  on  to  'tfi« 
from  one  red  to  the  other  the  paper  mores  behind 
agTiLnst  which  it  nils  ] 

"  :5rd.  In  thi-  n-i'  of  dry  waxaJ.  ;«.ih.t  Uutt.;atll 
served  according  lu  Jh^fMbMttfc'^i 


coiuj'iii^'^  * 
witboolt 


THS  FHOTOO&APHIO  NEWS. 


V.  The  nniMtititnil  p^er,  in  tarn  of  kmc  butde  not 
quite  half  a  foot  vide,  is  vonnd  npon  reeb,  and  each  reel  is 
enveloped  in  a  case  which  ahidda  it  from  the  action  of  tiie 
^it.    Each  reel  can,  morsorer,  flUra  enoagh  paper  for 


i^^mrt 


iot  fhe reeli  being  thus  i^iarged  with 
paper,  the  mde  openinsB  cl  the  apparatoB  are  dosed 
operator  starts  cm.  On  arrival  at  the  field  where  work  is 
to  be  done,  the  instrument  is  stationed  ^  an  engineer's 
oompaas  or  a  theodolite.  When  placed  in  a  proper  direction, 
the  objective  is  uncovered  and  a,view  ij^  taken.  The  objec- 
tive is  then  covered  bj  allowin»  the  metal  cj. 
That  puiion  of  the  paper  which  has  received 
sion  is  wound  on  to  the  second  reel,  at  the 
first  reel  gives  off  a  corresponding  quantity 
The  instrument  is  then  turned  one-third  of 
its  axis  and  another  view  is  taken.  A  third 
the  whole  horizon — north,  south,  east,  and  wi 
A  series  of  lines  croesing  one  another  at 
are  engraved  upon  the  ffhus,  which  tonoM  the 
for  the  paper.  Tbeae  unes  have  between  them  an  intoral 
of  five  agrees  eadi  way,  vertioany  and  horizontally ;  an 
impreesiou  of  thou  is  tsinn  on  every  negative  at  the  same 
time  as  the  view.  In  this  manner  any  inconvenience  from  a 
ahrinkine  or  other  defonuatioii  of  the  paper  during  develop- 
ment and  fixation  is  obviated.  Three  amafi  scales  of  a  spiAl 
form  mounted  under  as  many  lens,  permit  us  to  measure 
on  the  photograph  itsdf  the  dimensions,  distance,  &c.,  of 
olgectBjBnd  to  tuethna,  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  all  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  constmction  of  a  complete  topo- 
gral^c  plan. 

"  When  the  proof  is  to  be  examined  it  is  placed  upon  a 
flat  glass,  underneath  which  is  a  minor  to  light  it  up ;  in 
lihis  position  it  is  examined  with  the  magnifying  ^tes,  and 
hy  means  of  the  scale  of  measore,  the  dimenwonB,  oiBtancea, 
&c.,  noted  down. 

"  The  paper  may  be  pr^Ktred  and  sensitiBed  a  long  time 
beforehand ;  and  after  it  has  received  an  impression,  the 
development  and  fixation  ^ocenea  may  bedefnzed,  if  necea- 
sa^,  for  many  days." 

M.  Forro  invented  this  beautiftil  instrument  prindM% 
for  military  putpoaea,  but  it  can  eaoly  be  applied  to  all  kin^ 
of  enpneenng,  surveying,  construction  of  railvrays,  roads, 
canals,  &0.,  &c.  Hy  Irwnd,  who  has  had  many  a  hard 
day's  wcnrk  with  the  theodolite  and  the  level,  tells  me  that  with 
his  new  instrument  he  can  perform  in  a  few  minutes  deter- 
inations  in  the  field  wMeh  have  oftrai  demanded  many 
ys  of  fiktiguing  obaervotion  with  our  ordinary  engineering 
ruments. 

Cosmos  speaks  of  a  M.  Richebourg  who  has  dis- 

 a  method  of  taking  vertical  phot(^;Taphs,  such  as 

-gs  on  ceilings,  &c. ;  but  the  process  is  not  desmbed. 
know  yet  is  that  this  i^iotographer  has  taken  in  one 
f  an  image  of  tiie  la^e  painting  1^  M.  BnrlofT,  a 
ist,  which  decorated  the  cupola  of  the  church  of 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

king  of  M.  Ni^pce's  experiments  concerning  the 
n  of  light,"  the  Hune  papWi  after  xopeating  some 
ich  I  have  already  alhided,  states  that  M.  Ki^pce 
r  had  made,  with  his  tartaric  acid  paper,  xathco- 

lication,  nunely,  that  of  ripening  grapes  I 
nked  in  tartaric  acid  is  one  of  those  substances 
M.  Nitoce'B  phraseology, "  absorb  and  retain  light " 
t  facility.  Tbia  light,  absorbed  and  retained, 
chemically  active  for  some  time,  as  all  your  readers 
are.  Now,  M.  Nifepce,  according  to  the  Cosmos, 
that  if  a  bunch  of  grapee  is  placed  m  a  paper  bag,  for 
e,  which  haa  been  autmiitted  to  the  tartaric  acid  solu* 
'on,  not  only  will  these  grapes  ripen  sooner  than  others  that 
are  not  placed  in  these  favourable  conditions,  bat,  moreover, 
^e  quantity  of  sugar  thOT  contain  will  be  augmented.  It 
is  poonble,  it  is  probable,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved. 

M.  lisani  relates  to  me  an  experiment  whieh  proves  un- 
doubtedly that,  by  the  actien  oili^t  apm  iodaaa  of  alver, 


a  certain  amonnt  of  iodine  is  set  at  liberty.  A  dmdta&m 
of  iodide  of  starch  is  made.  TioE  solution,  whiidi  is  of  an 
intense  violet  colour,  beoomea  white  when  nitrate  of  idlver 
is  added  to  it.  M.  Fisani  has  baaed  npon  this  phenomeiton 
an  easy  tn^  esMllent  meUiod  of  testing  BOver  ore.  Neither 
nitric  a<dd,  nor  salts  of  lead,  oopper,  act  in  the  same 
manner  aa  salts  of  mtrae  upon  iodiae  of  starch.  Nothing  is 
'e^er  tlum  to  prepare  a  test  liquid  with  iodide  of  starch,  by 
doi^mintng  how  mnch  nittate  of  alver  it  requires  to  lose  its 
blue  Golonr. 

Now,  sui^pose  a  specimen  of  argentiferous  galena  (aolf^an^ 
of  lead)  is  presented,  and  that  we  wish  to  detenoine  how 
much  ^ver  it  contains.  A  given  weight  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  the  iodide  of  starch  solution. 

It  was  in  making  these  sort  of  erperimenta  that  M.  Fisani 
discovered  a  direct  means  of  ascertaining  that  iodine  bectunes 
&Be  by  the  action  of  light  npon  iodide  of  mlver.  To  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
rilver  is  added.  Iodide  of  silver  is  immediately  predintated, 
and  when  enough  of  the  silver  solution  has  been  added  the 
iodide  <Mf  starch  is  completety  discobored,  and  remains  of  a 
muddy  wlute  tint.  If,  now,  the  ^am  tJiat  contains  it  be 
exposed  to  the  light,  the  white  liquid  becomes  Use  again  in 
a  very  short  time,— evident  proois  that  iodine  is  liberated 
firom  the  iodide  of  ulver  which  forms  the  precipitate. 

A  medical  man,  Dr.  Duchesne  Dupare,  has  latefy  presmtU 
to  the  Academy  of  Sdencea  here  a  paper  npcmoertaia  thereu- 
peutic  qualities  belonging  to  one  of  our  oommoneet  seawvedi, 
r'licm  venevloaua.  According  to  his  account,  it  constitatea  an 
excellent  remedy  for  obesity.   It  can  be  taken  in  any  form. 

I  have  long  since  ceased  to  put  much  faith  in  any  medicine, 
old  or  new ;  but  a  great  prize  having  been  offered  in  Eng- 
land, OS  you  are  aware,  tor  the  best  essay  on  the  uaes  of 
Marine  Algse,  I  was  tempted  to  notice  this.  To  teD  the 
truth,  however,  it  was  the  name  of  the  plant  that  struck 
me  most,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  pq>er  alluded  to, 
as  only  three  years  ago  my  esteemed  and  very  talented  friend 
M.  E^:kx,  profasBor  of  botanj^  in  the  Univenntf  of  Ghent, 
described  no  lesi  than  27  distinct  vantdu  of  this  sea-weed, 
in  a  most  admii^Ue  mMnai*  read  at  the  Bojal  Aoadcmy  of 
Soimeei  at  Bmsels,  ud  aoheaqgen^  inUiuied.  AU  warn 
varietieB  an  to  be  foond  in  the  North  Sea. 

Fwaa  wsjeuftutw,  X.  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing plants  in  Nature.  Its  geographical  extension  is  con- 
sit^rable.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channd,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Athuilac,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  &c.  &c.  The  late  researches  of  Thnret  and 
Pringsheun  have  shown  us  that,  like  Fucua  gerratut^  F. 
vesiculostts  is  diolc,  t.  e-,  that  there  are  male  and  female  in- 
dividuals, the  former  bdng  eauly  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  tiie  yeUow  colour  of  their  seed  vessels.  How  we 
should  have  been  lauj^ied  at  ten  years  ago,  had  we  spoken  of 
male  and  female  sea-weeds ! 

ProfesBor  Harvey  says  of  F.  vegiculosus: — "  This  plant  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  fomiahea, 
besides,  excellent  winter  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland and  of  F.  MtraAu,  a  i^iecies  closdy 
allied  to  tiie  former,  ...  is  umetimea  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kelp,  but  lar^,  as  it  is  fiv  lass  produotsve  thsfl 
F.  eencu&Mtw.  It,  howeirar,  forma  exosllent  manoze,  Add -id 
Norway  it  is  nfled,  mixed  with  meal,  as  provender  for 
cattle."  

French  PHoioofiAraic  Socxett. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  May  the  20th— M.  lAon 
Foucault  in  the  dtuiir — M.  the  Count  de  Sevastianoff  presented 
to  the  Booie^  a  vdume  of  t^bitogrfpha  of  manuBwipts  of  tiia 
Convent  of  Mount  Athoa.  Th«i  vtdume  odntuna  a  geography 


•  Snr  ]u  VariA^t  Indlitaw  da  Ami  rmiciiloiia,  par  J.  Kkkx,  Prof,  i 
l-UniA-T  de  Oand,  Membra  ds  I'Aosd.  Boymle  ta  Scuneai,  &a.  BrnxShia 
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of  Ptolen^  of  the  twelfth  century  (text  and  pUtes).  Count 
Sevastianoff  reported  to  the  Sotaety  the  interesting  work 
which  he  had  already  aooomplished  in  this  direction.  He 
poaseased  already  more  than  fifteen  hundred  n^tivee,  which 
he  had  been  enabled,  by  a  new  process,  to  remove  from  the 
glass  and  to  fix  on  to  i«per.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Count  Sevastiauofffor  the  volume  with  which  he  had 
pnwnted  tbem. 

Pr.  Taltier  mentioned  to  the  Society  an  interesting  ty 
which  he  had  remarked,  and  which  bore  upon  the/ re- 
searches of  Moeer,  NiSpoe  de  St.  Victor,  <tc.     A  p^risitive 

!)roof,  ohtuned  in  tiie  ordinary  way,  and  not  fixed,  havia^  been 
eft  in  contact  with  several  nita>ated  sheets,  superposed^,  one  on 
the  other,  he  obeerved,  not  without  astonishment,  upon  taking 
up  these  papers  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  that  the 'image  of 
the  positive  was  reproduced  with  diminishing  intenuty,  not 
(Holy  on  the  first  of  tiie  superposed  sheets,  but  actually  vpon 
four  or  five  of  the  following  ones.  Dr.  ValUer,  the  time 
when  he  had  observed  this  tad,  placed  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Lauterie,  the  Secretary  of  the  SooMly,  two  of  the  sheets  thus 
oompreesed,  to  illustrate  his  communication.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  month  which  had  elapsed  since  giving  in  his  com- 
munication,  these  sheets  had  turned  quite  bkck,  and  the 
phenomenon  observed  bv  Dr.  Valtier  could  not  be  seen. 
The  Society  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his  communication. 

JL  Girard  announced  that  he  ought,  at  this  meeting,  to 
present,  in  the  name  of  M.  Davanne  and  himself,  the  oontinua- 
tiitm  of  tiieir  "  Gteneral  Investigation  on  Phot<^raphio  Positive 
Proofs  "  (chapter  on  Fixing) ;  but  a  circumstance  had  prevented 
them  from  completing  their  memoir  in  time,  and  they  were 
tiierefore  obliged  to  delay  the  pubUoation  till  a  future  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  secure  the  date  of  publication,  th^ 
thou^t  it  would  be  useAil  to  inform  tbe  Society  of  an  interest- 
ing act  which  they  had  discovered,  and  whicK  they  thought 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  theoty  of  fixing. 

"  There  is  not  a  photographer  who  has  not  been  struck  with 
the  curious  phenomenon  which  is  produced  on  positive  prints 
at  the  moment  when,  removed  from  the  pressure  frame,  they 
are  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath.  Then,  in  fact,  the  proof, 
which  is  of  a  dark  violet  tint,  suddenly  seems  to  unveil  itself, 
and  the  tint  changes  to  a  red  coloration,  of  variable  strength, 
but  of  perfbot  sharpness.  This  phenomenon  had  hitherto  been 
explained  by  the  deoomporation  <tf  a  subchlorids  of  silver 
existing  on  uie  sheet  on  removal  fVom  the  copying  frame;  but 
the  theory  of  a  subohloride  having  been  upset  by  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  seeking  another  cause  for 
the  phenomenon, 

"  Bemembering  that,  in  the  course  of  their  reseurches,  they 
had  constantly  seen  these  red  colorations  arising  ttom.  a  combi- 
nation between  the  reduced  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  nze>  they 
t^nght  that  there  undoubtedly  lay  the  explanation  of  the 
pheo^enon.  Beflecting,  likewise,  ou  the  nature  of  the  fixing 
agents  employed,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  ammonia, 
qranide  of  potassium,  &c.,  they  remarked,  that  all  these  sub- 
tftanoes  possessed  au  alkaline  raiiction.  Now,  we  all  know  that 
the  aUuuies  have  the  property  of  swelling  up — that  is  to  say,  of 
bringing  to  a  kind  of  impwfect  solution  those  substanoes 
nsuaUy  employed  for  sizing,  and  especially  starch.  It  therefore 
appeared  to  them  reasonable  to  suppose  that^  at  the  moment  of 
immerrionin  the  fixing  bath,  this  exerted  tqion  the  siie  ite  alka- 
line reaction,  swelled  it  up,  w,  in  other  words,  caused  it  to 
und^io  an  incipient  solution,  and  oonsequentty  rendered  it 
flt  to  oomMne  with  the  reduced  nitrate  of  nlver,  which  it  could 
not  previously  do,  owing  to  these  bodies  being  all  in  the  soUd 
state. 

"  If  tlio  above  hypothesis  is  true,  an  experiment  ought  easily 
to  determine  its  correctness.  It  was  easy,  in  fact,  to  find  in  the 
vapour  of  boilii^  water  a  substenoe  whu^  incapable  of  giving 
rise  to  ai^  chenuoal  action  on  the  aalta  preaen^  ooukl,  neverthe- 
less, ezeraw  on  the  tin  same  svxUi»g  action  as  an  alkali ; 
and,  consequently,  upon  exposing  to  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water  a  violet  proof  taken  upon  starched  paper,  and  just 
removed  from  the  copying  firame,  we  ought  to  see  it  immediately 
take  the  red  tint,  which  it  wooJd  have  aoquired  if  it  had  been 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  same  proof,  plunged  into  odd  water,  should  not  sen- 
nbly  change  for  cold  water  does  not  cause  starch  to  swell  in  a 
sensible  manner. 

"  IBxpeijuioe  has  proved  the  troth  <tf  this.  A  proof  on  paper 


used  with  starch,  removed  Aram  the  printang  frame  udplnngtd 
into  uold  water,  does  not  sensibly  change  in  tone;  butitpeaei 
immediately  to  red  if  it  is  plunged  into  boiling  niia,  rsc  siapl; 
exposed  to  the  vapour  ol^ttiis  liquid. 

"  Is  this  the  only  cause  F  Is  the  phenomenon  of  the  chiap 
of  tint  of  proofs  complicated  by  accessory  phemnnena?  lUiii 
wha^^the  authors  have  established  in  tiieir  forthooming  menuir. 

are  satined  with  nukii^  known  tiw  preoB^ng 
facf^  which  apples  to  them  to  be  of  importance  in  the  tfaeoiy  g( 
fixing.  . 

"Moreover,  they  'have  established  that  all  stlts  hsviog  to 
alkaline  reaction,  Hucft  as  phosphate  of  soda,  bmu,  ha^  ict  in 
tbc  ^max,  ivsy  as  the  ordinary  llxmg  agents,  but  with  less  energy." 

elusion  of  this  communication,  M.  Crinrd  par* 
the  meeting  the  above  mentioned  expeiimeQl, 
ly  produced  the  red  colour  by  eipoong  to  the 
ing  water  a  violet  proof  wbiui  hsd  just  been 
the  printing  frame,  and  ftumiahed  by  HL  INsdari. 
mentioned  a  fact  that  appeared  to  him  to  bev 
uponfite  preceding  cranmunication.  He  had  frequeatJy  seen 
proofs,  taken  on  English  paper  (that  is  to  say,  gelatinised), 
which,  when  left  for  some  time  immersed  in  water,  acquired  the 
red  tint  which  the  fixing  agents  ordinarily  produce. 

M.  Girard  observed  that  this  fact,  as  had  been  judiciously  ob- 
served by  M.  Aruaud,  bora  upon  the  j>rececUng  fiuts.  In  truth, 
English  papers  are  sized  with  gelatine,  and  gelatine,  as  was 
known,  swelled  up  in  oold  water,  idthough  slowly.  Cuuequenttj, 
these  prooft  when  left  for  some  time  in  oontact  witii  cold  water, 
are  met  with  in  the  same  chemical  conditions  as  are  the  prooEi 
on  starched  paper  when  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water. 

M.  L6on  Foucault  thou^t  that,  besides  the  ohai^  tint 
which  had  been  mentioned,  there  was  another  point  which 
deserved  equally  the  attwt^on  ot  experimentolistfi.  He  had 
always  sem  that  the  tones  of  proob  underwent  when  imm«se& 
in  the  fixii^  bath,  a  diminution  of  intenmty,  which  ataoaU 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  re-agent 
employed. 

M.  Girard  replied,  that  M.  Davanne  and  himself  are  equally 
engaged  upon  this  point ;  and  that,  in  the  memoir  which  they 
should  have  presented  upon  that  day  to  the  Society,  they  had 
established  the  value  of  the  different  fixing  agents  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  energy  vrith  whidi  they  ooald  (tocbnioally  speaking) 
redden  the  tones  of  proofe. 

The  Society  thanked  MM.  Davanne  and  CHrard  for  thai 
communication. 

M.  Poitovin  oommunicated  to  the  Sodety  a  note  on  a  ne« 
method  of  obtuning  positives  witiiout  the  employment  of  salti 
of  silver.    (See  p.  210.) 

In  iUustration  of  this  prooeas,  M.  Poitovin  placed  before  tb 
Sooiefiy  aeveral  proob  takui  1^  its  means. 

The  Soiuetgr  thanked  M.  Foitevin  for  his  oommunicatioQ . 

A  letter  from  M.  Mignrski,  of  Odessa,  was  read,  relative  tc 
oollodion  process  which  he  found  very  suooeesfuL 

The  meetu^  then  adjourned. — Condeneedfrom  ika  Bi 
ike  JWncA  PHotographie  Socir^. 


THE  BTSREOSCOnO  EXCHANGE  CLUB.j 

Wb  have  had  some  oomplainia  on  the  snhjeot  of  the  i 
sent  in  exchange  forlotbers,  not  bdng  so  good  as  tl 
be.  That  these  oomphiints  have  been  so  few  is  a  pi 
the  whole,  the  ezchvige  has  been  conducted  ia  a 
manner ;  but  still  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  re\ 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  where  each  person  must  n< 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  hraiour  oi  the  other,  tlic 
care  oug^t  to  he  observed  not  to  send  a  pioture  wbfl 
sender  irauld  not  himself  like  to  receive  in  exchango  for 
one  of  his  ovm.  We  luve  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  wlu 
lias  occurred  that  the  picture  sent  has  been  an  indifferent 
that  it  has  arisen,  not  from  any  wilfrd  desire  on  the  -^gmrt  o 
sender  to  get  a  good  picture  for  a  bad  one,  but  fkx»m  ~ 
rauoe  of  what  oonatitnted  a  good  jnetnre.  Ma,n^  of  ^ 
donbt^  who  have  availed  thrauelves  of  tiie  fhoilitic 
given  IbrfiKmin^  a  varied  colleotioD  oC^stereogrune  m 
the  otherwise  h«utod^|.^«^ ^thg<^^^  by. 
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THiS  PHOTOafiAPiUC  NEWS. 


puBMUkl  exertiom,  have  been  befiiimen.  We  arrive  at  thfa. 
ooDdtuion  because  it  would  be  afasard  to  suppose  that  a  man 
would  deliberately  send  printe  from  a  bad  negative  if  he 
possessed  a  good  one,  even  supposing  bim  to  be  devoid  of  all 
pride  as  an  artist.  Beal  pootognwhen  will  not,  therefore, 
^udge  suob  persons  hanthlv,  even  if  they  cannot  feel  themselvex 
justified  in  sending  good  picture  in  exchange  for  rubbish; 
althottgh  we  are  aware  that,  at  leasts  two  of  the  gentlemen 
whoM  luunee  appear  in  tke  list  have  done  so  on  two  or  three 
oooasiais,  rather  than  lay  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  wanting  in  good  bith.  The  immediate  cause  of  these 
remarks  is  a  lefetw  signed  "  Fair  Play,"  who  forfrarda  us  two 
very  indiflbrent  pictures,  which  have  been  sent  to  htm  un- 
mounted, with  a  request  that  he  would  exchange.  IfJ'Pair 
Flay"  had  forwarded  us  his  name  we  could  have  dealtJ|||^the 
matter  in  a  more  satisfaotory  manner;  at  present  we^^Hute 
unaware  how  tbey  came  to  be  sent  to  him.  If  his  i^^K  on 
the  list,  why  ^d  he  not  forward  it  to  us  instead  of  signing  his 
letter  "Fur  PlayF"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  us  to 
suppose  that  the  name  of  the  person  who  sent  them  is  on  the 
list,  let  him  send  us  his  name^  and  we  will  take  stc^  to  asoer- 
tain  the  truth,  and  prevent  his  continuing  in  a  pontion  to  give 
any  further  teouble. 

Fhotoobafht  AfPLiED  TO  IfiTSKnsT.— A  Series  ofintw^ 
esting  and  valuable  experiments  have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  days,  by  Lieutenant  Walker, -79th  Highlanders,  of  the 
School  of  Musketry  8ta^  Hythe,  in  the  application  of  the 
photogiapbio  art  to  the  science— for  su<di  it  has  become — of 
musketry,  with  s  view  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  tiie  former,  a 
true  and  exact  copy  of  the  target  practice  of  a  section,  or  any 
other  number  of  men  at  one  or  more  ta^ts.  -We  axe  glad  to 
learn  that  these  expwiments  have  been  attended  with  a  most 
satiibotot^  result.  Lieutenant  Walker  having  established  by 
them  theinqtortant  tuA  that,  by  means  of  the  chemical  influ- 
ences of  li^t,  every  "  hit "  or  impingement  of  a  bullet,  however 
slight,  can  be  transferred  from  the  target  to  p^ter  with  an  infal- 
libTe  aocuracy  and  a  oelerity  which  at  once  renders  obsolete  the 
former  tedious  and,  oflentimes,  iuaoouiate  method  of  copying 
by  the  hand  the  impreaaioQ  made  by  each  shot  on  the  tuvef  s 
surface  into  a  diagram,  whiofa  had  previously  to  be  prepared  for 
tlie  puTpoae.  This  novd  ad^itatum  of  pnotogrspby  will  be 
ftraiM  peculiarly  nsefiil  in  testing  the  oomparative  merits  of 
different  fire  arms ;  and  in  these  uya  of  volunteer  rifle  corps  it 
would  prove  highly  useAil  and  interesting  it  each  company  had 
a  photognqih  taJcen  of  its  target  practioe ;  and,  as  my^  blinflca^ 
tion  of  returns  would  by  this  plan  be  rendered  impossible,  on  a 
great  comparison  being  made  of  them  throughout  the  country, 
it  wouid  at  onoe  be  seen  to  which  corps  belniged  the  palm  for 
the  beat  shooting. — Sytks  Oautte. 

Qas  Jkcb  madx  or  Stutits.— The  metalUo  jets  used  tat 
gas  lights  have  the  disadvantage  of  rapidly  oxidisu^,  and  oon- 
dequently  deterioratiitf ;  those  of  poroebun  become  porous,  and 
is  on  that  account  that  it  has  been  reoentiypnmosed  to  make 
em  of  Bteatite  or  sM^wtone.  U.  Bchwarts,  of  Nuremberg, 
ea  them  with  an  artifldal  steatite  made  of  30  parts  of 
J  6  of  silica,  8  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  6  of  water.  Then 
.  it  into  small  rectangular  pieces,  which  are  heated  in  a 
for  Ave  hours,  cixnmencing  witii  a  moderate  hei^  so  that 
may  evworato  without  oaunng  tiie  stone  to  orack. 
dds  raising  them  to  a  hif^ier  temperature.  13ie 
are  thui  maDubotured  from  these  pieces,  they  are 
~  in  a  bath  of  baling  <nl  until  they  become  black,  tboy 
polished  with  a  piece  of  linen,  Ad  the  operation  u 
After  being  used  four  or  five  di^  these  jets  undergo 
or  alteration,  and  the  orifices  or  holes  through  wUch 
escapes  remain  without  vaiyiag  in  siae. 


WBiTK  posmrss  on  glass. 
Sir,— ParacUMdcal  as  it  may  appear,  yet  I  feel  assured 
that  one  of  the  great  impedimenta  to  piu>tc^Taphy  ia  that 
insatiable  desire  to  discover  stmiething  new,  instead  <^ 
improving  and  perfectiDg  the  good  we  hsTe.  My  attention 
has  beat  called  to  this  ftot  1^  the  stir  irhidi  hasiat^  been 
Bwde    the  diffmut  new  praGOMi ;  and  agaiiif  in  Na  38  of 


the  "News,"  p.  135,  we  have  a  paper  read  before  the 
French  Photographic  Sodety  on  *'  A  Method  of  Obtaining 
Pure  Silvery  Whites  in  Collodion  Poeitives  "  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  tiie  developer. 
Thld,  however  plauelble  it  ma^  read,  I  feel  aeaured  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction,  as  it  is  not  metallic  brilliancy  aiut 
consequent  hardness  that  we  vrant ;  but  rather  a  clear  but 
Ivstrekss  white,  vrith  the  most  gradual  change  to  deep 
shadows,  which  latter  should  be  absolutely  transparent;  this 
can  be  obtained  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  old  fonuuhi 
of  solphate  of  iron,  aceUc  and  nitric  adds,  whilst  witJi 
sulphuric  acid  you  get  such  bri^btnees  as  to  be  qoite  offauiTe. 
In  fact,  some  time  ago  a  ineoA.  of  mine  was  induced  to 
purchase  one  ot  the  advertised  formulas,  which  proved 
similar  to  tiw  one  dot  under  owridaation,  and  thon^  It 
cave  good  whites,  they  were  &r  too  metallic,  and  they  had 
%e  peculiar  property  of  radiating,  as  it  woe,  into  the 
shadows.  Thus,  the  shirt-front  of  a  male  sitter  would  hare 
a  white  radiation  or  halo  run  on  to  the  vest,  and  ev^  on  to 
Uie  coat,  and  tiiis  happened  so  frequently  that  he  was  fijrced 
to  abandon  it.  A  amilar  result  will  occur  if  you  use  too 
much  nitric  acid. 

The  theory  of  the  changes  in  developing,  as  g^ven  by 
MM.  Davanne  and  Jouet,  appears  to  be  toTenUily  correct  \ 
but  they  spi>ear  to  forget  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
sul^iate  of  iron  is  decomposed,  the  effect  (kF  using  strong 
solutions  being  merdy  to  insure  the  rapd  substitutaon  of 
fresh  particles  for  thoee  which  have  undergone  decompo- 
sition, while,  if  we  use  too  much  acid  (it  not  being  a  neutral 
compound),  it  has  an  action  of  its  own,  which  is  always  an  im- 
pediment to  the  development,  and,  as  I  hsTeshown,  ingarioas 
tothepietore.  Intheoevdi^ierweusethereiBbotaqaaatity 
of  3  minims  of  nitric  add  to  theuDt,  and  ve  find  it  aanply 
soffideDt  to  produce  the  desired  rabct.  MM.  Davanne  and 
Jouet,  as  c^rnn^Fbi  ought  to  have  recollected  that  in  the 
decompomtitm  of  ^e  flree  nitrate  of  nlver,  which  is  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  that  nitric  acid  is  lib^ted,  which,  with 
the  small  amount  in  the  developer,  is  sufficient  to  ivevent 
the  molecule  of  iron  bdn^  deposited  vrith  that  of  ulver,  as 
the  slight  excess  of  the  amd  vrul  alvrays  insure  its  immediate 
converuon  to  nitrate  of  iron.  I  feel  sure  that  if  photo- 
graphers would  be  more  uniform  in  tiidr  use  of  fonnulK, 
much  better  results  would  be  arrived  at.  As  it  is  not  safe 
to  send  you  a  glasa  positive,  I  send  you  a  transfer  from  the 
gbuB,  in  which,  though  the  whites  suffer  a  little  in  the 
transferring,  still  I  think  it  will  abundantly  bear  out  the 
justice  of  my  remarks.  In  concInn<m,  I  may  add  that  the 
f(^ula  we  use  is, — 


Frotosulphate  of  iron 
Glacial  acatie  add 

miric  add  

Bun  water  


400  grabis. 
f  ounce. 
3  drop*. 
1  pint. 


The  protoeulphate  may  be  incriBased  about  50  grains  in.cold 
weather,  and  diminjHhed  a  like  quantity  in  hot  weaUier,  at 
the  fancy  of  the  operator.  If  with  each  »  fwmuls  opaaton 
would  pa^  propOT  attention  to  tiie  arrangement  of  we  ligkt, 
and  oare  in  using  their  materials,  I  do  not  think  we  shoidd 
hear  much  more  of  redevelt^nug."  J.  Waltsb. 

[The  transfer  seems  vvy  gocn ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
recdve  from  Mr.  Walter  the  deieripticm  of  the  prooGM  by 
which  it  is  eflbcted.— Ed.] 


REMOVAL  OF  SILVER  StJUHS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  La  Lumiire: — 
"  As  an  amateur  photographer,  I  attach  a  hi^^  imptn-tance 
to  tiie  power  of  removing  silver  stains  from  tiM  hands.  All 
the  mnhodi  of  aooomplianing  this  I  have  met  with  hitherto, 
are  either  inefflnadons  or  the  substance  used  is  dangerous; 
hence  I  am  induced  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  a  prooam  Z 
have  discovered  fw  removing  the  status,  vhich  leaTea  nothbig 
to  be  desired.   Tha  proceas  is  as  fidlowi:— 
"  Take  a  little  eUoide  of  Hue,  put  it  in  a  diih  or  oapmlii 
a  few  d».p.  rf  w.*  ,^^i|^^^^u^(3g^ 


fi9  *  THE  FHOTOG&iLraiO  NfiWR  ifvLft,uim. 


It  to  a  pwto.  H  the  Blaiiui  «ra  flaBhfy  made,  tiiey  win 
dkMpeT  fanmattirteiy  on  robUng  themirith  the  parte,  asd 
Iftte  Kill  -will  be  as  snootii  and  MR  as  beAm  it  was  stalled, 
and  win  not  letain  the  stightest  trace  of  the  discolontitm. 
If  the  ataiUB  are  of  old  date,  they  will  reqnire  longer  nihbbig, 
and  if  they  nsist  that,  afevdropef^hydioaUoricaddmar 
be  added  to  the  chloride  of  lime.  However,  it  is  hanUy 
neoonry  that  I  should  trouble  yon  aboat  <M  staine,  inas- 
mneh  aa  no  peraon  will  allow  than  to  get  dd.  Neither  is  iir' 
neoanary  that  I  ahoidd  pre  ohemical  reMme  why  this  efiGHft' 
flhoold  lesalt  from  the  nae  <^  chloride  of  lime.  I  beg  toti 
will  ^TB  me  yomr  araataaee  in  making  diaconiy  panic. 
— Aroept,  to.,    «  Ponqoh." 

DIHBH8I0N8  FOR  A  COFTIVG  CAMERA. 

Sir, — ^Wonld  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  the 
dimensions  of  a  coding  camera  for  a  2^-inch  focns  doable 
combination  lens.  The  glasses  are  }  of  an  inch  diameter. 
I  want  to  enlarge  small  pictores  2  inches  square  to  about 
10  X  8.  I  fancy  that  the  lens  should  be  about  5  or  6  inches 
from  the  small  transparent  native,  and  abont  three  times 
tliat  distance  fn»n  the  fbcnaaing  screm,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain,  and  should  be  very  glad  of  as^tanoe  or  information 
on  the  subject.  Capt.  S.  S.  B. 

[The  above  distanca  are  very  near  tiie  correct  ones,  and 
nigjit  eamfy  be  veriAed  at  corrected  by  a  few  preliminary 
triius  with  a  lamp  taid  a  aoreen.  Poanbly,  however,  HKne 
of  OUT  readen  may  have  in  use  a  amJIar  appaxatoa.  ta  this 
caw,  if  th^  would  &Toilr  ns  with  a  few  practical  data,  it 
would  be  of  more  use  than  any  titeoretioal  diredums  we 
na^t  gj.Te.— Ed.] 

siFFQia  bath  for  collodion  plates. 

Noticing  in  Iha  "  Fhotoobaphzo  Nbws  "  tiiat 
yon  an|a«ceeding  with  a  aariM  o£  articka  im  "Amateor 
Meohamca,"  perlupa  tiie  fidlowing  method  of  making  a 
dipi^n^  bath  may  be  worth  the  notioe  oi  yonr  readera. 
Smne  tuie  ago  I  bought  a  gotta  parclia  tray,  the  proper  me 
for  the  i^te  to  be  excited,  say  13  x  10,  and  cat  off  one  oi 
the  ends,  then  I  took  a  mace  of  crown  glass,  rather  larger 
tiian  the  inside  ctf  the  dish,  aaf  12^  x  It^,  lieated  the  edges 
of  the  tray  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  la^  tiie  glass 
(liaving  j^reviously  groond  the  ec^fos  about  tiie  eighth  of  an 
inch)  on  the  dish  and  jtremed  the  gutta  percha  over  the  edge 
of  ilae  glaiB,  bo  tliat  it  was  qoite  firm  and  water-tight.  Then 
I  took  a  thin  pece  of  wood,  and  fastened  it  to  the  hack  of 
the  hith  with  the  liqmd  glue,  and  then  hinged  aaoiher  peoe 
of  wood  to  it  to  form  a  sup|Knt.  I  have  found  it  answer  ex- 
tremely well.   The  dipper  is  easily  made.  D.  L. 


MKDIUM-COLOUKED  BACKGROUND. 

Sm, — After  many  inquiries,  I  have  fiuled  to  meet  with  a 
snitable  material  fcfr  a  medium-coloured  background  which 
may  be  rolled  up  for  portability.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  pat  me  in  the  of  obtaining  or  preparing  soch  an 
one,  it  will  confer  a  iSmmr.  G.  S. 


ANSWBBS  TO  MINOB  QTtEBIES. 

Momrmfo  Qlasb  Poamvxs. — E.  0.  S,  P.  toxa  poaitivea  have 
irretrievably  soffei^  by  expoBore  to  the  cbemicol  Taponra  which 
ma  ny  ue  fraqtHaUy  evdvw  in  the  room  wb«e  th^  are  kept 
Ton  flbo^  have  cemented  the  protecting  i^ass  on  to  them,  and  not 
tnuted  to  merely  placing  them  in  contact.  Proceed  as  follows: — 
Plaoe  the  poritive  face  npvarde  on  the  table,  on  that  place  the  gilt 
mat,  and  uten  the  ^ece  of  plain  glan  to  protect  tke  Borface  (be 
sure  that  tho  two  J  ■nnm  are  aa  neuly  as  poaaible  the  same  size]^ 
and  futen  the  whole  tightly  together  by  means  of  a  etronx  india 
rubber  band  drawn  across  in  one  (Urectioo.  Then  cnt  four  slips  of 
gold-beater'*  sldn  a  little  longer  than  the  f  oar  edges  of  the  plates 
aad  abmt  half  an  inch  wide,  take  up  the  picture,  mat,  and  glass 
togetber,  and  having  moittened  one  edge,  amilyit  on  asbipof  gold- 
beater's akin,  and  rob  it  well  down  o&  the  edge,  back,  and  front  with 
the  iagK,  taking  espedal  care  that  the  ifin  adheres  well  to  the 
t^gmnXatfTtput  the  optfatlMi  with  the  oppetOa  ride  of  the 


gUas,  and  plaoe  on  one  side  till  dry.  Then  remove  the  indliA 
mbber  band  and  place  it  aaroaa  the  plate  in  the  onmeite  direction, 
as  to  leave  the  nnoemented  edges  at  Ittierty ;  and,  having  fa  ' 
down  neatiy  the  stirpIuB  akui  at  the  corners,  rtaieat  ttie  pro 
the  mnamuig  two  Adea.  When  quite  dry  the  akin  wiuch  Iwa 
the  ttwt  of  mt  elass  can  Im  ronoved  by  gentle  friction  with  a 
file;  andtbeo,uUr  giving  the  ifcfai  a  coat  of  vam^  tin  picCoM 
wiU  be  secordy  protected  againat  the  ddeterions  dEecta  of  *lie» 
itmMlMri^ipipnnties. 

ivfv^  nnCHA  IN  Collodion.— ^»  Aa^em  AmaUmr.  In  tlie 
eitfc^  days  of  the  collodion  proceas,  Kr.  Fry  recomnuaided  tine 
aaiUtioQ  of  gutta  percha  to  collodion  as  a  means  of  greativ  incr 
ing  the  tooi^uAos  of  the  £lm.  jia  Jtmooa  Jtnotevr  will  find 
if  ne  pat  a  few  sqnare  indies  of  thin  gatta  pen^  foil 
an  ounce  or  two  of  c(4lodion,  that  after  standing  for  a  f*w  imym^ 
a]thoq|b  the  cdlodion  will  not  have  agiwraitly  dissolved  mixefe, 
yet  tl^Kyiodion  will  have  acquired  the  mcreased  tougfaness  about 
whid^Kinquire.  Hr.  Howlett,  speaking  of  this  method,  says — 
"  The  Hn  wav  is  to  put  some  of  the  vwy  thin  gotta  percha  into  m 
bottle,  and  then  add  some  ether,  and  allow  It  to  sUmd  for  two  or 
three  days.  A  very  small  quantity  will  have  diseolved,  and  quite 
sofldent  to  3vodace  a  vwy  strong  film  upon  adding  one  draehm  of 
the  sdntini  to  each  nmos  of  cowdion." 


TO  GOBRBSFONDENTS. 

BCHon.— -Tba  crareipondeot  (e)  who  fsTourad  us  with  tbe  proeesi  at  vt»L  i. 
p.  86,  hu  given  some  mora  complete  and  fuller  ioatnioaDiu  at  the  cottt- 
menoement  of  our  second  Tolume.  In  the  sbaenee  of  tbe  nrint,  wtaldt  jva 
say  you  indo««d  ai  a  BpactnMU  of  yoor  ^ora  (bntwMcfa  did  not  re*eh  na). 
we  can  only  noommead  you  to  vmA  and  pnt  lato  Ytmeik*  the  ftaller  dlrac- 
tlons  above  mentioned. 

C.  S.  W.— If  the  n^tlTea  have  lieen  varnlihed,  the  cncka  may  have  ariaea 
trtna  the  vanish  having  beta  of  on  hifwior  qnalltf .  We  have  lost  aarvml 
nefatlTesoiirsalvM  from  that  cause.  If  they  spUt  up  before  TamlaUiw.  tbe 
bait  wai  hi  the  pyTox^rUiie  belcE  too  coatnctible:  ttata  may  be  rentediAd 
by  lodldng  irith  Iodide  of  potaulnm,  and  keeping  tUI  the  eoDodioa  l» 
sUgbtly  red,  or  by  addbig  more  alooboL  Several  notloes  of  this  halt  have 
appewed  from  tune  to  Ome  hi  oar  paces,  and  yon  oamNt  do  better  than 
consult  them. 

HicKASL  0*L.— 1.  Canvas  may  be  prepared  wtOi  the  same  solutions  aa  paper, 
by  eltber  the  ealotype  or  porfdva  prteting  prooees.  Tbe  canvas  abould  be 
Btretcbed  on  a  frame,  and  the  solattons  apcdUd  with  a  bnuh,  wtth  Um  ex- 
ception of  the  flxfaur  and  wasUng.  8.  ItlsverydoubtAdtrhetheralarBe. 
cheap,  single  tons  will  take  a  portrait  or  groop  iff  sdU  Hfe  with  anrsaliaCae- 
tlon  to  the  phoU^T^iber ;  bnt  aa  you  tatendto  paint  orsr  tbe  phongra^  fa 
oU  ctdonrs,  great  perfection  la  not  needed. 

J.  W.— 1.  The  alae  of  the  glass  room  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  ezpenae 

Cu  wish  to  go  to.  Do  not  have  It  smaller  than  wUl  be  needed  for  tbe 
isee  and  cameras  yon  Intend  to  woric  with.  One  90  feet  long,  IS  feet 
wld^  and  10  feet  high,  with  a  lidge  and  farrow  rooC  wilt  bo  oonveelent  fir 
ordlnaiT  work.  3.  Perhaps  yoor  bath  Is  too  odd.  Tbe  «po»*  nwiy  be 
avoided  allowing  tbe  coQodlon  to  tboronghly  settle  befbre  osios.  3. 
ir^ther  of  the  lenses  are  what  mljrht  be  conddered  Qrst-nte.  _ 
J.  W.  Coma, — Ton  will  most  Ukuy  sneceed  In  cleaning  yoor  dsg—  il^j|s 

by  one  <A  tba  methods  racoauneaded  in  our  recent  numbers. 
AXTU^  Amateur.— L  AUow  a.  ulutlon  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (an  ounce  to 
a  pint)  to  stsnd  In  the  gutta  percha  dish  for  some  honrs;  at  the  end  of  that 
ttme  the  stains  wDl  hi  all  nobabUUy  be  rsoioved.  Thn  wash,  and  aOtr 
rlDshig  out  with  dilute  nitric  add  (1  patt  to  *  (rfwater).  wan  wash  wiU 
water.  3.  Senaitlshig  In  «  SO-grala  bath  would  make  the  proeeas  modi 
better.  You  can  try  adding  a  fonith  port  of  aleotaol  to  eadi  or  the  baihs— 
Uyiog  the  affect  of  one  befbre  eomawwdng  with  the  other.  In  ao  porriy 
an  expsrimenlal  trial,  we  cannot  gWe  very  trustworthy  advkse.  S.  Use 
10  grains  of  gelathie  to  the  ounce;  tt  may  beput  In  the  lodUtaig  solatiea. 

4.  Tes,  the  formula  tat  aceto-nltiate  of  nlver  given  will  d&  &  Abmt 
eqool  parta   It  wQl  ksep  for  months,  In  solntloa,  In  a  good  corked  bottla, 

5.  We  have  never  heard  of  sueh  a  cause  of  fkilare  befbre ;  but  It  la  t 
liksly  that  tiie  distilled  water  was  tbe  oans^  as  It  hod  a  strong  andL 
Cl^  acdd  would  not  bsve  produced  the  effect.  8.  Negatlvea  ma;  "  - 
after  a-«ii*g  In  bilne  as  long  as  yon  like,  provided  yon  keep  tbeaa 
do  not  espoee  th«  to  the  Ibltt.  9.  A  UttU  salt  In  the  lodUnc 
great  Improvement  In  the  ealotvpe  end  wax  p^ier  prooeaa.  It  i 
llfth  the  quantity  of  the  Iodide  present.   10.  Ton  will  sot  be 
Tsalently  ^vpare  the  salts  you  mentloii  by  adding  weighed  oad  < 
quantUss  of  the  adda  and  bases  togeUier;  your  best  {dan  wfll 
solnUons  of  the  odds  to  the  alfcallas,  and  teing  the  mix  tare  qr" 
by  means  of  test  papers.   11.  Tonr  precipitate  la  not  tartrate 
Utartrate  of  sodfr-a  salt  containing  two  equivalenU  of  sold  to 
We  have  not  seui  the  pamphlsL 

B.  H.— 1.  BabUng  well  with  a  wash  leather  and  whUonlu  wU! 

2.  The  oollodlon  is  made  of  meUiylated  olcobcri  Instead  tfpm  s^t: 

Is  no  remedy  but  getting  better  oollodlon. 
EanATUii.— Page  19S,  line  23  from  lop,  for  "hypo."  read  "pyrogsUie 
Communications  declined,  with  thanks.— P.  B.  8.  O.—Xylo. 
llie  Information  reqnired  by  the  following  oorrespondenta  is  altber 

we  ore  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  Is  recent  numbers  oC 

"Photookaphic  Haws:"— Vonltas  VAltatls.— O.  0.  8.  O.— X 
to  Tm;— Jesse  Hsrdbw.— P.  I*— J.  Ji^Uns;,— J.  F.— Artliaa  Aautesr.- 

H.  T.  T.— W.  Boysr^.  H.  W^-Feier  PdsUvk— TWor.— A.  Bathssiw 


Bdltorlsl  oorannmlaallons  wfll  not  be  reeatnd  aihas  foBi:  jmftjgtt 
letten  most  not  be  sent  in  book  psTcels.  ^ 

%•  ASedftmlalonmnanicatlonsdiouldbsaddrMedtolb.Cww 
atMiSsrsLOMsaiA  P»*ro,aadQAi«w,  La  Bella  laavaca  Tard. 
Mtsrs  fbr  Oe  Bdltar,  if  addrsBsed  to  tbe  otDes,  BbodrBb  ^A|d  •!] 

Diqitized  bv  VjOO' 
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ON  PHOSPHOBESCENCE,  FLVGRBSCESfyR,  &o. 

BT  PHOnsaOB  TABADA-T,  D.C.L.,  F,&.S. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  bying  befbre  our  readers  the 
foUovring  -cdBcial  report,  hy  FrofesBor  Faraday,  of  his  lecture 
OB  the  above  sabject,  daliveted  at  the  buit  meeting  of  the 
BpjalLutitiition : — 

**Th6  agent  understood  by  the  word  *  light,*  preaentB 
phenomena  bo  varied  in  kind,  md  is  eicited  to  senndUe  action 
1^  mich  different  causee,  acting  af^ianntlj  bj  methods 
differing  ^reatlj^  in  thar  physical  nature,  that  it  excites  the 
hc^ea  of  we  philosopher  much  in  relation  to  the  connection 
vmeh  exists  between  all  the  physical  forcee,  and  the  ezpec- 
iatdon  that  that  connection  majr  be  greatly  developed  by  its 
means.   This  consideration,  with  the  great  advance  in  the 
experimental  part  of  the  subject  which  has  recentiybeen 
made  by  £.  Becqoerel,  were  the  determining  causes  of  the 
psoductaon  of  this  subject  before  the  merabere     the  ROTal 
iBsdtatiQn  on  the  presoit  oocasion.   The  well-known  effect 
of  Bght  in  radiating  from  a  oentre,  and  re&dering  bocUea 
visible  which  are  not  so  of  tiiemeehrea,  as  kmg  as  mo  emis- 
sion <rf  njB  was  contimul— tiie  seneral  nature  ctf  the 
undnlatory  view,  and  the  fact  tibat  the  mathematical  theory 
oi  tiiflSe  aonmed  uoduktifflis  was  tiw  sqime  with  that  of  the 
undulation  of  soond,  and  of  any  undi^tiona  ocenrring  in 
elastic  bodies,  were  referred  to  as  a  starting  position. 
Limited  to  this  effect  of  li|^t  it  was  observed  that  the 
illuminated  body  was  londnonB  OBij  whilst  receiving  the 
*  rays  or  undulations.   But  supvadded  ooeasionally  to  this 
eaect  is  one  known  as  pko^Moreacenctt  which  is  especially 
evident  when  the  sun  is  employed  as  the  source  of  light. 
Thus,  if  a  caldsed  oyster-shetl,  a  ■pie<»  of  white  paper,  or 
even  the  band,  be  exposed  to  the  san^  rays,  tad  then  in- 
etuitiy  placed  before  the  mm  in  a  porfeotly  {krk  room,  they 
are  seen  to  be  visible  a/l«r  the  light  has  ceased  to  iallon  them. 
There  is  a  fartho-  philosophioal  difference,  which  may  be 
t^os  stated:  if  a  {oeeeof  white  a^^nta  shell  be.plaoed  in  the 
Bpectnim  lays  issuing  ftaa  a  i«ism,  the  parts  will,  as  to 
iflmnination,  appear  red,  or  green,  or  Uae,  as  they  come 
nndw  the  red,  green,  or  blue  rays ;  whereas  if  the  phoa- 
^oraoent  eflMbe  onerved,      that  effect  remaining  after 
JiH^aminating  rays  are  gone,  the  light  will  dtiier  be  white, 
^^^ktint  not  depending  opon  the  ookmr  <rf  the  ray 
^^^Hjft,  bat  upon  the  nature  of  the  sabstanee  itself,  and 
^^^^ft|br  all  the  rays.   The  ray  which  comes  to  the  eye 
^^^^^piary  esse  of  visiUlity,  may  be  oontidered  as  that 
^^^^^■anatiog  firom  the  lominous  body,  has  impinged 
^^^^^^nbetanoe  seen,  and  has  been  deleted  into  a  new 
^^^^Hpnety  towards  the  eye;  it  may  be  considered  as 
^^^^^K  ray,  both  before  and  after  it  has  met  with  the 
^^^^^Bdy.   But  the  liig;ht  of  phosphoroBoenoe  cannot  be  so 
^^^^■ed,  inasmuch  as  (me  is  mtioduced ;  for  the  body  is 
^^|K^for  &  tiqe  sensibly  after  it  has  been  illuminated, 
^^H|Bh  time  in  BOtnt  cases  rises  iu>  to  minutes,  and  perhaps 
H^Mva.   Hus  condition  connects  umbb  phospb(»rsBoent  bodies 
I    with  those  which  phoq>harcaee  hf  heat,  as  apatite  and  fln(»- 
[     spar ;  for  when  these  are  made  to  dow  intensely  by  a  heat 
I     &r  bek>w  rednesi,  it  is  evident  uat  they  have  acquired 
»  state  irittch  has  enabled  them  for  a  time  to  beocnne 
original  sooroes     light,  just  as  the  other  phosphorescent 
booHB  have  l^^  ex^osore  to  light  acquired  a  like  state.  And 
then  awn  ^erc  is  this  An^er  &et,  that  as  the  fluor-s^, 
whichnas  been  heated,  does  not  phoBphonsce  a  second  time 


when  reheated,  still  it  may  be  restored  to  its  first  state  fay 
passing  the  repeated  discharge  of  the  electric  spark  over  it, 
as  Peusall  has  shown.   Then  follows  on  (in  the  addititm  of 
effect  to  effect)  the  phenomena  of  Jlucracence^  and  the  fine 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  light  by 
Stokes.   If  a  fluorescent  body,  as  uranium  glass,  or  a  solu- 
tion at  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  decoction  of  horse-cheatnut 
iMu-k,  are  ei^oeed  to  diffuse  daylight,  they  are  illuminated, 
not  merely  abundantly  but  peculiarly,  for  they  appear  to 
have  a  glow  of  their  own ;  and  this  glow  does  not  extend  to 
all  parte  of  the  bodies,  but  is  limited  to  the  parts  where  the 
rays  first  enter  the  substances.   Some  feeble  flames,  as  that 
of  hydrogen,  can  produce  this  glow  to  a  conndenble  degree. 
If  a  deep  blue  glaai  be  hdd  betweoi  the  bod^  and  the  x^ya 
of  the  sun,  or  m  tin  deetrio  lamp,  it  seema  even  to  inoresso 
the  effect ;  not  that  it  does  so  m  xeali^,  but  that  it  Btopa 
very  many  of  the  luminons  rays,  jtA  lets  the  rays  prodnoiog 
tiiis  effect  pass  throngh.   By  using  the  solar  or  electric 
spectrum,  we  karn  tiiat  the  most  effectual  rays  are  in 
most  cases  not  the  luminous  <mes,  but  are  in  the  dark 
part  of  the  speetmm ;  and  so  the  flnwesooice  ai^iears  to  be 
a  himinoua  condition  oi  the  sabstanee,  prodnced  by  dark 
rays  which  are  stopped  or  consumed  in  the  act  of  rendering 
the  fluorescent  body  luminous :  so  they  produce  this  effect 
only  at       first  or  entry  suzfiice,  the  passing  ray,  though 
the  light  goes  onward,  being  unable  to  produce  the  effect 
again ;  and  this  effect  exists  only  whilst  the  competent  ray 
is  falling  on  to  the  body,  for  it  disappears  the  instant  the 
fluorescent  substance  is  taken  out  of  the  light,  or  the  )ight 
shut  off  from  it.   When  E.  Beoqnerel  atta^ed  this  subject, 
he  enlarged  it  in  every  direction.*   First  of  all,  he  prefxirecl 
most  powerful  |dioephori ;  these  being  chiefly  solphurets  <tf 
the  slkaline  ear^  strontia,  baryta,  lime.   By  treatment 
and  selection  he  obtahnd  them  so  that  they  would  emit  a 
special  colour:  thns,  seven  diflSerent  tabee  might  contain 
prmar^ions  wliich,  exposed  to  the  snn,  or  difiyoed  day-lig^ 
or  the  cketvic  light,  smuld  yield  the  seven  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum.  The  light  emitted  generaD^  poneesed  a  lower  degree 
of  refrangibili^  tbw  the  ray  causing  the  phosphorescence ; 
bat  in  scane  instances  he  was  able  to  raise  the  refrangible 
character  of  the  ray  emitted  to  that  of  the  exciting  ray. 
By  taking  a  given  preparation,  and  raising  it  to  different 
temperatures,  ne  caused  it  to  give  out  different  coloured 
rays  by  the  single  action  of  one  common  ray ;  this  varia- 
tion in  power  returning  to  a  common  d^ree  as  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  phoE^ihori  became  the  same  in  aU.  He 
showed  that  time  was  occupied  in  the  elevation  of  the 
phosph«eecent  state  hw  the  ray ;  and  also  that  time  was 
concerned  in  various  degrees  during  the  emission  of  the 
phostduxrescent  ray :  that  this  time,  which  in  many  cases 
was  kmg,  might  be  affected,  being  shortened  by  the  action 
of  heat,  and  then  the  brilliancy  of  the  phoephu-escence  for 
the  dwrtmed  time  was  increased.  He  showed  the  spedsl 
rehtimt  tit  the  difl^ent  phoephori  to  the  difliBrent  rays  of  the 
roeotram,  pointing  oat  whern  the  inaximnm  rifect  oconnedj 
wso  that  woe  were  the  eqnivsIoitBitfdsrk  bands,  t.  e-banda 
in  the  spectrum,  where  little  or  no  phondiorescenoe  was  pro- 
duced.   These  phosphori  were  many  ofthem  highly  fiams- 
cent.    Thus,  a  one  of  them  was  exposed  to  the  strong 
vdtaie  light,  and  tixea  placed  in  tlie  dark,  it  was  seen  to  be 
brilliantly  luminons,  gndually  sinking  in  brightness,  and 
ultimately  foding  away  altogetner ;  but  if  it  were  held  in  the  , 
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rays  beycmd  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (the  more  Itmunous 
rays  bong  shut  off)  it  was  again  seen  to  be  beautiitilly 
irnninooB,  bat  that  state  disappeared  tiie  instant  it  was 
removed  from  the  ray.  Now  this  is  fluraescence,  and 
the  same  body  seemed  to  be  both  phosphorescent  and 
fluorescent.  Considering  this  matter,  and  all  the  circnm- 
BtanceB  regarding  time,  Becc^aerel  was  led  to  believe  that 
these  two  ImmnouB  OonditiODa  differed,  easentially  only 
in  the  tim  dtuing  which  the  state  excited  1^  the  expo- 
snre  to  li^t  coDtinned;  that  a  body  bebig  really  plras-' 
phorescent,  but  whose  state  fell  iDstanUy,  was  fluuranicait, 
giving  out  its  light  while  the  ezdtiDg  ray  continued  to  Ml 
on  it,  and  during  that  time  only ;  am  that  a  phosphoree- 
ceiit  was  only  a  more  Rlof^pBh  body,  which  ccmtinued  to 
shine  after  the  exciting  ray  was  withcbawn.  To  investigate 
this.p^t  he  invented  the  phosphorotecjfe ;  an  apparatus 
which  may  vary  in  ita  particahir  constructioD,  bat  m  which 
diacB  or  other  surfaces  illuminated  by  the  sun  or  an  electiric 
lamp  might,  by  revolution,  be  rapidly  placed  before  the  eye 
in  a  dark  chamber,  and  so  be  re^rded  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  tiibe  aft^  thdr  illamination.  By  such  an 
apparatus  Beoquerel  showed  that  all  the  fluoreecexit  bodies 
were  really  phosphorescent ;  but  that  the  emission  of  light 
endured  only  for  a  very  short  time.  An  extensive  series  of 
experiment^  illostratlonfl  upon  the  forcing  points  was 
made  with  fine  specimens  of  jdioB^iori,  for  which  the  speaker 
was  indfidbted  to  M.  Beoquerel  himself.  The  phaqthoro- 
flcope  empli^ed  aHuasted  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  one  mofa  in 
diameter  and  wnn  IdoIub  long,  placed  in  the  anj^  of  a 
Mack  box  with  theelectric  lamp  innde,  bo  that  three-finrths 
of  tiwcgrliader  were  external,  ud  in  the  dark  chamber  where 
the  aadience  sat,  and  one-foart&  was  within  the  box,  and  in 
tibe  fall  power  of  the  voltaic  hght.  By  proper  mechanical 
arrangements  tiiia  cylinder  couM  be  revolved,  and  the  part 
which  was  at  one  instant  within,  raj^y  brought  to  the 
outside,  and  observed  by  the  audience.  As  the  cyUnder 
could  be  made  to  revolve  SOO  times  in  a  second,  and  as  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  revolution  was  enough  to  bring  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  cylind^  to  the  outside,  it  is  evident 
that  s  phoephoresoent  ^eet  which  would  last  only  the 
l,3000t^  or  even  the  1,6000th  of  a  second  might  be  made 
apparent.  All  escape  of  light  between  the  moving  cylinc^ 
and  the  box  waaprerented  by  the  use  of  properly  attached 
black  velvet.  The  cylinder  waa  first  suppHed  with  a  suriace 
of  Becquerel's  phosphori.  Xbe  effect  here  was,  that  when 
by  rotation  the  part  illnmittated  was  Ivoaght  outade  the 
booE,  it  was  ibana  {duKphoresceot.  If  the  CTlmder  oontinaed 
to  rotate  it  appeared  eqnally  lomiiioaa  all  over,  and  when 
the  rotation  erased,  or  the  lamp  was  extiDgnished,  the  Ught 
gradually  sank  as  the  pho^duHKBoeiiee  ftlL  Thaiacqrlinder 
having  a  surface  of  quimne  or  nsculin  was  put  into  the 
apparatus.  Whilst  the  cylinder  waa  still  it  was  dark  oat- 
Biae ;  but  when  revolving  with  moderate  velocity  it  became 
luminous  outside,  ceasing  to  be  so  the  moment  the  revolu* 
tion  stopped.  Here  the  flaorescence  was  evidently  shown  to 
occupy  tmie ;  indeed,  the  Aill  time  of  a  revolution :  and 
.taking  advantage  of  that,  the  sdf-shining  of  the  body  was 
separated  irom  its  illumination  within,  and  the  floorescence 
made  to  assume  the  character  of  phosphoresoence.  Another 
cylinder  was  covered  with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  a 
hot  saturated  sohition  having  been  apphed  over  it  with  a 
fine  brush.  The  result  was  beautiful.  A  modoate  degree 
of  revolution  brought  no  light  out  of  the  box;  but  with  in- 
creased motion  it  began  to  appear  at  the  edge.  As  the 
rapidity  became  greater,  the  l^t  spread  over  the  eyfinder, 
bat  it  could  not  camedoTer  the  whole  of  its  sor&oe.  It 
imed  as  a  band  of  light  wheare  the  moving  cyliiuler  left  the 
edge  of  the  box,  diminishing  in  intenrity  as  it  went  on,  and 
losing  like  a  bright  ffiime,  wrappng  roiud  half  the  blinder. 
When  the  direction  of  revolution  was  reversed,  this  flame 
jflsoed  from  the  other  side ;  and  when  the  moticm  of  the 
cylinder  was  stopped,  all  the  phenomena  of  fiaorescence  or 
phoephoreecence  ^sai^>eared  at  once.  The  wonderfaily  rai^ 
manner  in  which  the  nitrate  of  oraninm  recdved  the  action 


of  the  light  within  the  box,  and  threw  off  ita  phoi^iho- 
rescence  outside,  was  beautifully  shown.  The  electric  hght, 
even  -vhm  the  dischaige  is  in  rarefied  media,  or  as  a  foeWe 
brash,  emita  a  great  abimdance  of  those  rays,  which  produce 
the  phenomena  of  fluorescence ;  but  then  if  these  ra^  have 
to  pass  through  common  glass,  they  are  cut  off,  being  ab- 
sorbed and  dotroyed  even  wh^  they  are  not  expended  in 
jHxiducing  fluorescence  or  fdiosphorescence.  AirangGinenta 
can,  however,  be  made  in  which  tlie  advantageooa  circam- 
stanccB  can  be  turned  to  good  aceoont  with  such  bodici  as 
Becquerel's  pho^ihori  or  uranium  ^am.  these  be  ea- 
dosed  within  glass  tubes,  having  platinum  wires  at  the  ex-  i 
tremitieB,  and  which'  axe  also  exhausted  of  air  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  then  tlie  dischsigee  of  a  Ruhmkc^  ooil  can 
be  continual  sent  over  the  phosphori,  and  the  effects  both 
fluorescent  and  phosphorescent  be  beautifiilly  shown.  The 
first  Or  immediate  li^t  of  the  body  is  often  of  one  cokrar, 
whilst  on  the  cessation  of  the  disimarge  the  second  or  de- 
ferred light  is  of  another ;  and  many  variations  of  the  ^eots 
can  be  {Hroduced.  In  connection  with,rarified  media  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  some  of  the  tubes  by  Gieissler  and  othea 
have  been  observed  to  have  their  rarified  atmospheres  phoe> 
phorescent,  glowing  with  light  for  a  moment  or  two  after 
the  discharge  tbrou^  them  was  saq)ended.  Since  then 
B«:querd  has  observed  that  o:^gen  is  rendered  tdioqiho- 
rescent,  i.  e.,  that  it  presents  a  persistent  effect  of  lignt,  when 
electric  disdiar^  are  paased  through  it.  I  have  sevenl 
times  had  occasion  to  observe  that  a  flash  of  lightning, 
when  seen  as  a  linear  discha^  left  the  Inminoos  txaoe  of 
its  form  on  the  clouds,  enduring  for  a  ssoaUe  time  after 
the  lightning  was  gone.  I  stzict^  vonfied  this  &ct  in  Jmu^ 
1857,  reomung  it  in  the  Philoatqthical  Magazine^*  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  phcM^ihoresoence  of  the  cbod.  I  have  no 
doubt  tliat  that  is  the  true  explanation.  Othv  idiacKnoeiia, 
having  relation  to  fluorescence  and  phoephoreecence,  as  the 
difference  in  the  li^t  of  oxygen  and  hydrc^en  exploded  in 
glass  globes,  or  inuie  air,  were  referred  to,  with  the  exjces- 
sion  of  stiong  hapn  that  Beoqaerel's  additifma  to  tbst 
branch  of  sdenee  mnild  greatly  e:q>lain  and  attend  them." 


THE  GENESIS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY :  ITS  DTVEK- 
TION  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  invration  of  most  sob- 
jects  connected  with  art  or  science,  is  veiled  in  obscority. 
Thos,  the  real  invents  of  typc^^aphy  is  not  accnrstely 
known,  and  this  only  relates  to  the  est  of  painting  as  inven- 
ted and  practised  in  Europe,  while  the  Chinese  luoi:k-[Hint- 
ing  belongs,  probably,  to  a  very  remote  period  of  histoiy. 

It  is  dUsrent  with  photc^phy,  the  idea  of  which  sprang, 
Minerva  like,  from  the  bcains  t^SooB  man ;  and  it  is  in.  EUig- 
hmd  where  this  art  has  been  discovered.  We  bare  xecei-red 
the  foOowii^  acnount  fnm  tiie  fips  c£  tiie  late  Fr 
Bauer,  botameal  painter  to  Eew  GardoiSi  Ivotho^ 
still  more  known  Fodinand  Bauer,  paintiBr  to 
Australian  expedition  under  Captain  Elindera,  B. 

M.  Bauer's  account  was  the  following: — 

"  It  was  at  an  early  period  of  the  pnamt 
M.  Ni^pce  called  upon  me,  showing  me  some 
an  engravins  or  (urawing,  the  cotrectuess  of 
astooiuiing,  but  the  nattire  and  process  of  which  I 
^ess.  As  M.  Ni^pce  spoke  much  of  tiie  imj 
mvention,  I  induced  him  to  address  a  memcnr  on 
to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  of  which  I  then 
yet  a  member.  M.  Ni^pce,  in  doing  so,  only  alli 
general  tmos  to  his  invention,  but  did  not  like  at  onoQ  to" 
disclose  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  &c.  On  this  groond 
the  Coancil  of  the  Rc^al  Society  took  exo^tion,  .and 
answered,  that  as  there  was  a  secret  majdied  in  tbt^nvaition 
of  M.  Niiipoe,  tii^  oonld  not  tske  any  ongnimiJwrf  it." 
And  there  tike  matter  ended  I , 

Now,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
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learned  body  could  not  well  entertain  any  secret  relating  to 
a  quack  medicine,  &c. ;  'but  vhy  photogmphy  had  to  be 
comimhended  in  a  similar  ban,  is  difficult  to  guees.  M. 
Ki^pce,  thndbre,  left  England.  Bat  I  lliink  that  even 
DufiuRe  never  questioned  the  priority  or  contemporaneity 
of  M.  mine's  invention,  who  also,  or  his  relicts,  received 
some  recompense  from  the  French  Goremment.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  reasons  why  photography  (heliography)  has 
become  a  French,  and  not  an  English  invention.  Ak  the 
originals  of  the  application  to,  and  correspondenoe  of  M. 
Nidpce  with  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  must  be  still  in 
existence  in  Burlington  House,  their  publication  will  much 
interest  the  many  admirers  of  heliography,  the  early 
histoiy  of  which  art  has  now  become  of  great  interest,  we 
may  learn,  then,  which  we  could  not  otherwise,  what  were 
the  first  and  genetic  ideas  and  intentions  of  M.  Niiipce  in 
Londcm,  about  1813. 

Thns  things  stood  when  N.  Ni^pce  de  St.  ^{(^(ff  (a 
nephew  of  the  invoitor  of  phot«graphy)  published  hu 
first  work :  ^  Traiti pntHque  sur  2a  gravure  heHograi^imte. 
Paris,  1866."  It  appeals  from  the  preface,  that  tne  first 
experimoitB  on  the  Bomeot  were  made  as  far  ^k  as  1813 — 

Sobably  the  period  uluded  to  1^  R.  Frands  Bauer.  M. 
iipce,  jnn.,  does  not  say  anything  about  the  application  of 
his  nnde  to  the  Roy^  Society  of  London — dther  not  been 
aware  of  anything  of  the  sort  having  taken  place,  or  traat- 
ing  the  a^ir  as  antiquated  and  of  no  further  consequence. 

TloB  incident  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
activity  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  with  that  of  the 
Institute  of  France  (Acadamie  des  Sciences)  in  Paris,  and 
what  chancea  they  offer  respectively  to  fostering  and 
introducing  great  inventions  in  science  and  the  arta. 
The  Institute  of  France,  established  during  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion of  1790,  was,  probably,  Md  out  on  a  freer  basis  than 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  founded  bo  long  prerionsl^. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  an  ordinary  Member  of  the  Matbenoati- 
cal  Section,  was  in  the  habit,  when  First  Consnl,  of  aaistiw  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  quite  satis  /agon.  The  revolution  ot  1830 
added  a  new  (Apartment  to  the  french  Institute,  la  section 
de  la  moraU  et  politique.  Ail  this  extended  imd  expanded 
tiie  activity  of  the  neighbouring  Society ;  large  prizes  were 
founded  by  Government  and  private  bequest,  &c. ;  and  thus, 
then,  the  Institute  of  France  is  that  body,  before  whoee  tri- 
baoal  now  every  invention,  every  improvement,  every  new 
plan  is  brought  {  sure  to  meet  with  a  competent  and 
really'  impartial  decision.  The  Comptes  RenduSy  and  tite 
detailed  reports  of  their  meetings  (the  anniversary  being 
open  to  the  public),  have  made  the  Institute  a  truly  national, 
we  may  say,  European  establishment,  and  thus  a  r^>etition  of 
the  rebuque  pven  to  the  inventor  of  photogTa{iiy  could  not 
and  would  not  occur.  Still,  as  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  other  high  patrons  of  Science,  have  now  even 
established  a  fishing  dub  on  a  charming  rite  of  Uie  Thames^ 
it  is  to  be  supposol  that  they  will  henceforth  take  a  more 
current  and  emivoied  view  <a  inventors  and  itaunaton, 
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INDELIBLE  POSITIVES. 

^Bo  before  the  progress  realised  in  this  directioa  by  other 
H^grapheiB,  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the 

R&d  of  wis  article  was  struck  with  the  luminous  idea  of 
substituting  for  the  reduced  silver  or  other  matter  which 
forms  ordinary  photographic  positives,  diflEerent  substances 
applied  in  a  state  of  powder,  which  should  render  them  in- 
delible, wiUi  or  without  the  aid  of  fire.  In  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  French  Phot<Kraphic 
Society,  we  referred  to  the  beautiful  enamels  euiilnted 
by  l£  Lafon,  in  concert  with  M.  Disd^;  recently, 
this  distinguished  photographer .  called  upon  us  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  us  these  magnificent  carbon  positives, 
which  we  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number.  lUjjoicing 


in  this  briUiflmt  result,  which  gave  us  an  <niportumty  of 
doing  justice  to  a  hard-working  experimentaUat  of  whom 
no  mention  was  made  by  M.  Paul  Perrier  in  his  report, 
we  be^rged  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsao  to  draw  up  a  note 
stating  tho  bearing  of  his  discovery.  This  note  has  just 
reached  us,  and  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  raiders, 
simply  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  opens  quite 
^  new  field  to  photography : — 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1855,  in  a  memoir 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  sitting  of  ths 
11th  of  June,  an  analyds  of  which  was  published  in  Cosmos 
of  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  I  detailed  processes  which 
enabled  me  to  form  the  heliographic  image  in  very  diff^nt 
materials.  The  colouring  substances  chosen  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  operator,  were  in  reaUty  suhstituted  for  the 
photogenic  matter  and  fixed  on  glass,  p(mMlain,  enamel, 
metals,  ivmy,  paper,  and  wood.  Proofe  formed  of  oxides  of 
coppor,  inm,  manganese,  cobalt,  gold,  and  sUvo-,  fixed  on 
glass  and  enamd  by  fusion  in  a  ihuffie  ftamaee,  pregenting, 
witii  the  certain  guarantee  of  permanou^,  a  ffeaA  variety 
and  v^  brilliant  colour,  were  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  Academy.  Pursuing  fijr  ma^  years.pa^  the  problem  of 
the  perfect  fixing  of  the  ima|;e,  T,  at  that  epoch,  a^^roached 
it  from  its  most  difficult  side,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  oonduriye,  1^  produdng  imMes  incrnsted  by  the 
action  of  fire  in  ceramic  substances,  me  duration  of  which 
is  indefinite.  Though  many  interesting  apf^cations  of  my 
discovery  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind  ednce  then, 
I  fdt  that  I  must  before  all  other  things  seek  to  improve  the 
optical  character  of  the  image,  to  simpliiy  the  practical 
operations,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  curved  and 
irregular  surfaces  of  the  objects  operated  upon,  and  also  to 
expmment  on  the  colouring  pigments  relative  to  their 
statnlit^,  and  the  method  of  fixing  than  on  different  objects. 
These  improvements  bong  abwlatdy  necessary  bdore 
attonpting  to  ap[dy  it  to  tne  arts  and  noannflactures,  We 
occimed  my  attention  up  to  the  present  moment. 

"  JSidatances  tcAtcA  bear  the  image ;  agents  of  coIoitrvftDR  >— 
S(^  porcelain,  enamd -paste,  and  crockery.  The  image  is 
formed  of  metallic  oxides,  and  fixed  in  tlie  muffle  furnace. 
Hard  porcelain,  biscuit,  hard  enamel,  glassand  crystaL  The 
metalhc  oxides  are  strengthened  with  their  fluxes,  and  fi»!d 
in  the  muffle  furnace.  If  the  biscuit  is  to  receive  a  glaze,  I 
use  cobalt  and  the  other  colours  employed  in  the  hottest 
furnace.  On  these  different  suhstances,  whether  white  or 
coloured,  I  also  form  the  images  in  gold,  or  in  rilr^ 
strengthened  with  their  fluxes.  I  fix  in  the  mu^  fhmace. 
I  preserve  the  deadness  of  the  metal  In  the  seoiuia  case ;  in 
he  first,  I  burnish. 

' '  On  Silver. — The  imago  is  made  in  gold,  or  by  the  combi- 
nation of  silver  and  lead  used  in  enamd  work.  I  fix  in  the 
fire.  Papers,  parchment,  gelatine,  ivory,  wood,  prepared 
linens,  &c.  The  ima^  is  formed  wit^  any  colouring  sub- 
stance, and  I  fix  it  with  gum,  albomeu,  siie,  oil,  Tarnish,  or 
enoauBlic.  On  these  differait  ooloiueii  sahstanoee,  images 
may  also  be  fbrmed  in  stiver,  pold,  or  Ivonze. 

"The  colouration  with  ntziflcable oolonrs has  no  Hmit 
except  the  palette  itself  of  cobured  enamels.  With  papers 
it  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum.  In  both  cases,  as  reoards 
ddicacy  and  h<nnogensity  of  appearance,  there  is  no  ol^ec- 
tion  to  forming  the  images  of  a  mixture  of  ooloaring  sub- 
stances, having  r^[ard,  as  reqwcts  vitrUBcable  sabstances,  to 
the  laws  which  preside  over  their  combination  under  the 
influence  of  furion. 

'*  All  the  images  I  have  mentioned  may  be  drawn  with  the 
pencil.  The  image  may  also,  wiUiin  certain  limits,  be 
obiainei  pliotographicaUy  in  varied  colours.  This  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  final  colours  of  the  proof,  because  the 
painter  has  not  in  this  case  to  stirnggle  agtunst  the  mono- 
tony of  the  ground ;  he  finds  under  his  pencil  a  sketch 
coloured  with  a  view  to  the  final  harmony  of  the  fucture ; 
he  may  henceforth  attain  the  richest  of  tones,  without 
danger  of  injuring  the  invaliuUe  design  mad&4ty  the 
by  imparting  it.  ^.^^.^^^^  CjOOgle 
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"  Whatever  max  be  the  otrject  on  vhich  it  ib  deBired  to 
obtain  the  imagef  thu  image  mar  always  be  (xnapoaed  of 
fba  most  pemiaDeat  matemli.  The  appearanoe  of  dead- 
neas,  or  lostre,  oi  plating  or  gilding,  and  of  otdonring,  ma^ 
be  conftmd  acctnding  to  the  parpoee  to  which  the  oqeot  ib 
destined.  Them  leBulta  are  attained  on  all  otgeot^  whatever 
ttt^  Sorm.  Tb»  pbotographio  problem  thna  fincU  its  com- 
plete solution: — 

"  lit  vi^^bU  tub^ances  or  mixturea  of  metals .-  \sv  for- 
niahing  an  admirable  decoration  to  the  ceramic  and  glasa 
arts,  to  jewellery,  and  the  greater  psrt  k&  the  manutactureB 
which  employ  the  first  sahSanceB. 

"  In  the  case  of  ivoriff  pr^Hired  wood,  cotton  fabric*,  ffc: 
\^  subetitatuig  beautiful  designs  for  the  rode  drawings  bo 
gena^y  em^oyed  in  the  mannfiutnrv  which  employ  these 
materialB. 

"  In  th&  case  of  paper  wtft  Ou  image  in  carbon,  or  any  other 
mhstance  not  easily  alterable:  by  enabling  museumB  to 
enrich  their  collectiona  in  Tariona  ways,  with  galleries  of 
iUuminated  portraita,  the  reproduction  of  grand  aoenes, 
miimpeaohable  documents  for  history,  book  iUuBtrationB,  &c. 
These  processes,  so  fruitful  in  result,  were  described  by  me 
in  1855,  and,  as  I  think,  have  given  rise  to  the  o&rbon  and 
other  sin^lar  proccBses  which  are  relativdy  quite  new.  Utey 
have  reonved  man^  improvementB  in  owr  oands  amoe  that 
time ;  but  the  prmcifie  renuiOB  the  same,  and  I  think  in 
pihotogrudiy  it  is  definitive. 

"  The  mtages  lean  produoe  are  so  perfeott^J  reproduce 
as  a  negativt  tm  ^last,  waxed paper^  ana  wiA  oar&on,  a  negative 
with  au  the  dehoac^  wd  vigour  cf  the  original."'~CWiot. 


THS  ACTION  OF  ACID  LIQUIDS  ON  OUTTA 
FERCHA  BATHS. 

BT  ALEXANDER  WATT. 

Of  the  "many  ills  which"  photography  "is  heir  to,"  I 
believe  none  to  be  ao  firequent  or  ol^jeotiuiable  as  that  wluch 
is  dignified  by  the  term  "  fogging," 

THiether  fogging  of  the  phites  arises  &om  light  entering 
the  dark  room  or  camera ;  £rom  imparity  of  any  of  tibe 
tdiemioal  snbetances  employeid ;  from  over-eqKHure,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  it  is  equally  impleasant  and  annc^f; ;  and 
as  we  plu>tographers  are  all  engaged  in  a  parniit  which  will 
probably  ever  be  an  experimental  one — lac  thwe  are  so  many 
circumBtancee  which  ^vent  our  reducing  the  operations  to 
a  pontive  certainty— 1  think  all  will  agree  that,  by  making 
known  the  results  of  onr  own  practical  exfeoBDoa  in  any 
way,  we  may  confer  benefit  upon  each  otiwr  and  the  pro- 
ftiiion  at  large. 

One  of  the  causes  c£  "  fogging,"  which  has  given  me  great 
annoyance,  has  been  Oie  action  of  the  exciting  solution  ujton 
the  gutta  percha  bath ;  and  this  hag  ocourred  veiy  frequently, 
but  more  especially  when  the  nitrate  haa  been  in  an  acid  state. 

In  many  instances  I  have  left  the  bath  in  splendid  working 
condition  up  to  the  latest  hour  in  the  evening,  and  when  I 
have  resumed  my  laboun  on  the  following  morning,  to  my 
inexpressible  dismay,  I  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
take  a  clear  picture.  Being  perfectly  certain  that  there  waa 
but  one  cause  for  this  change — namely,  the  leaving  the 
exciting  solution  in  the  gutta  percha  haw  daring  tJie  night, 
X  next  turned  my  atteu^n  to  restoring  the  solaUon  to  good 
working  oondition.  I  therefisre  added  a  few  dn^  ci  gladal 
acetic  i^,  which  had  litf^  or  no  effect.  I  now  added  about 
a  drachm  of  the  add,  andseuBitiseda  {date,  when  I  found  an 
evident  immrovement,  but  it  was  not  tmtil  I  had  added  more 
than  two  ibachma  of  acetic  acid  to  the  20  ounce  bath  Uiat  it 
was  in  good  condition,  and  then  it  certain^  did  yield  most 
brilliant,  clear,  and  intense  natives. 

It  is  generally  found  that  acetic  atnd  produces  a  retarding 
action  when  employed  in  large  qnantitieB  in  the  bath,  but 
this  I  did  not  find  the  case  when  the  bath  was  in  the  con- 
dition referred  to.  On  the  contrary,  each  time  I  added  fresh 
sod  I  obs^red  a  remarkaUe  improvement  in  the  fleuitive- 


neei  of  ^e  bath,  foe  the  eoipoaare  required  in  the  • 
reduced  from  about  SO  seconda  to  2  ieoandi  at&rthat,  wist 
the  additi(m  of  a  tUfp. 

Feeling  satisfied  lliat  it  would  be  uniriie  to  atknr  tfas 
acetic  nitrate  to  remain  in  the  gutta  percha  veaad  after  I  had 
dmw  wiA  it,  I  tnuasftned  it  to  a  boUle,  and  the  next  d^y  it 
vn^SBwellaB  evw.  This,  also,  clearly  proved  ibat  the 
^tte  peieba  bad  been  the  cause  of  fcigi^g  in  the  first 
uutanoe. 

Some  time  after  tiiu,  I  again  omitted  to  bottle  the  both 
after  using  it ;  and,  as  beftve,  the  next  day  it  proved  quite 
imposdUe  to^ti^e  a  negative,  as  the  plate  oeoame  fo^;ed  all 
over,  in  fiuHi,  as  much  so  as  if  I  had  developed  in  op&x  day- 
light. I  tiieiefore  aralied  tiie  usual  remedy— acetic  and. 
I  at  onoe  boldly  added  2  drachms  the  acid^  and  a  visible 
improvttnent  utowed  itself;  but  this  time  it  was  not  untQ  I 
had  added  nearly  an  ounce  of  acid  that  the  bath  worked 
well ;  and  this  time,  as  before,  the  bath  was  voy  aenaitive. 

At  last,  some  days  after  this,  I  found  that  when  the  aoeto- 
nitrate  had  been  in  the  ^th  for  two  or  three  hours,  or  even 
leas,  it  gradually  began  to  produce  fc^y  natives,  and  ea<^ 
time  I  was  obliged  to  add  more  acid,  until  I  had  in  the  20 
ounces  of  solution  nearly  three  ounca  of  acetic  add.  Al- 
thoo^  the  b^  would  work  weU  then,  I  found  that  it  wis 
impoesible  to  dmacd  wgon  it,  and  I  wt  satisfted  that  ike 
more  acetic  add  I  had  in  the  sdntion— elthou^  it  enablsd 
me  to  obtain  good  piotures  fiw  a  time— the  more  sose^itible 
it  was  of  bong  infTW™^  1^  1^  gutta  percha  Teseel. 

By  this  tune  I  vowed  vengeance  against  all  gutta  pen^ 
baths  and  thdr  maaufaoturers,  and  tiiis  was  not  the  first 
tame  I  had  had  oocaann  to  regret  nnpbying  gutta  pwcha 
vessels  in  chemiod  operations.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  used 
a  large  wooden  tank,  lined  with  gutta  percha,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  electro-plating,  and  when  the  solution  cyanide  of 
ffllver  had  been  in  this  bath  for  a  few  months,  X  found  that 
the  solution  had  become  much  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  upon  the  gutta  percha ;  and  at  last  the 
solution  became  spoiled,  and  I  was  obliged  to  precipitate  the 
ailvw,  by  Bolpharic  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  s^arating  it 
ftom  fOTeign  matter.  When  the  acUl  was  acued  to  the 
cyanide  of  ailver,  a  aubetance  in  large  clots  arose  to  the 
surface,  which,  on  being  heated,  proved  to  be  gutta  ptrdta. 
This  substance,  held  in  solution  by  the  cyanide,  was  libented 
or  disintegrated  ^  the  sulphuric  add.  I  mwtum  this  ck- 
cumstance  to  show  that  gutta  percha  is  not,  aawe  have  beat 
led  to  gnppose,  a  harmless  material  to  make  chemical  vessdb 
of,  and  X  mould  strongly  advise  all  photographera  to  avoid 
placing  an  aodo-ml3«te  sdntion  in  a  batii  made  of  this 
materul,  although  X  believe,  by  this  time,  the  advice  to  be 
Hke  in&nmng  a  man  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead ;  howenr, 
there  are  sti^some  persons,  probably,  who  may  receive  the 
recommendatioD  with  benefit. 

Frmn  the  &cta  above  recorded,  I  am  led  to  bdieve  that*  it 
is  the  acetic  add,  sad  not  the  nitrate  of  silver,  whidi  ax^ 
upon  the  gutta  percha;  for  when  a  neutral  bath,  or  obt 
which  is  only  famtly  acid,  is  employed — as  such  a 
would  be  when  newly  prq»red — it  may  remain  in  the  j 
percha  venel  for  montns  without  producing  fo^y  pet 
this  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again,  I  think,  most  i 
&ctorily.  And,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  have  fbond 
the  greater  the  amount  of  acetic  add  in  the  bath,  the  { 
eamly  was  it  influenced  by  the  gutta  percha  vessel. 

Bat  it  did  seem  stnmge  that,  up  to  a  certain  tnne, ' 
compound  of  gatta  perdia  and  aoetio  add,  which  I  ii 
existed  in  the  bath,  was  &voimble  to  sendtivaieBB,  i 
giving  good  intense  negatives.  Now,  whetiier  the  |»MDBe 
of  a  little  organic  matter,  held  in  solution  by  acetio  add,  in 
the  bath,  would  prove  serviceable  ae  not,  I  should  be  afraid 
to  Bay,  but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  it  ^l^A  be 
serviceable,  more  especially  if  the  ezdting  solution  wm|Ai|A 
in  a  glass  or  pOTCelsin  vessel,  whrae  it  would  uudet^^jas 
further  alteration  from  fordgn  matter. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  auo,  that  an  ecdting  bath  wluA 
had  bq^  to  fcg  from  Udag  kept  fa>aatttt>j 
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would,  if  acetic  add  were  added  to  it  until  it  produced  clear 
[dabizes,  and  the  Iwth  vere  tbm  tranefeired  to  a  glass  or 
pOTcelain  vessel,  it  would  continne  to  work  well  un£r  auch 
circomstancea.  But  I  do  not  feel  eiMam^j  certain  apoa 
this  point  to  awert  it  as  a  &ct. 

In  concluKOQ,  I  would  prefer  woi^iug  with  a  glass  or 
porcelain  bath,  fitted  with  a  "jacket"  of  gntta  p^cha, 
which  would  not  only  keep  ont  uie  light,  bat  protect  the 
from  injiuy. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PICTURES  BY  MEANS 
OF  IODINE  AND  GUAIACUM  RESIN* 

BT  L.  E.  J0KA8. 

The  {voperty  of  vapours  of  iodine  when  they  pass  over  ttav 
sorfitce,  of  depositing  themselvea  in  the  form  of  fine  crystw 
of  iodine  uppn  all  elevatioiia,  has  been  employed  by  the 
aathor  in  modudng  impressbns  c£  lithographs,  &c.  If  a 
piotore  of  tnis  kind  be  e^Meed  to  vapour  of  iodine,  and  then 
preeaed  npon  a  paper  moistened  with  tincture  of  guaiacnm, 
a  blue  copy  is  obtained.  To  prodnoe  a  good  remit,  the 
following  things  are  requisite : — 

1.  A  paper  of  pecuhar  strmigth,  evennoa,  flrmnen,  and 
smoothness,  and  quite  free  from  starch. 

2.  An  alcoholic  >Bolntion  of  goaiacmn,  which  especially 
poaBeHseB  the  property  of  acquiring  a  blue  colour  (1  part  of 
Teain  and  S2  ^rts  of  alcohol). 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  dellnite  d^;reeof  moisture  at 
the  moment  of  pressure,  and  the  coating  of  the  paper  with 
the  solution  of  guaiacum. 

4.  Poverfbl  pressure  m>on  the  on^tuXt  which  umBt  be 
sofllciently  iodiaed  to  allow  tiie  iodine  to  penetrate  the 

more  delieate  and  dear  the  pioton  or  wriling  which 
is  to  be  oomed,  the  better  is  the  result ;  otiier  objects  which 
present  distinct  elevationfl  and  flat  suriaces  may  be  printed 
from  by  suitable  arrangements ;  tiiis  is  espec^y  the  case 
with  puts  of  plants,  as  in  the  well-known  uature-|ffinting.- 
— Jinirnoi  Jiir  PrakU  Cftemu,  kzv.,  p.  24i. 


HELIOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  IN  RELIEF. 

£U.viNG  already  described  M.  Benchtold'a  process  of 
engraving  in  detail,  there  is  no  necessity  fer  our  describing  it 
anew,  bat  wo  may  mention  that  he  has  made  another  step 
in  advance.  The  roundness,  or,  ae  artista  term  it,  the 
model,  being  due  to  the  difference  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  linee,  it  occurred  to  M.  Berschtold  that 
by  <uii>g  ft  negative  as  a  type,  the  plate  might  be  bitten  into 
to  a  sumcieoit  depth  to  make  an  engraving  in  relid",  Uke  an 
engraving  on  a  wood  block,  without  interfering  with  this 
modd.  We  are  told  that  he  has  succeeded  in  engraving  in 
this  way  a  plate  with  the  bust  of  the  Empras  Eugenie, 
from  wUch  prooft  have  been  printed  typographically  with 
the  same  &cility  as  from  wood. 


Stfreoffrauu  of  Dovedale,  ^c.  By  Mb.  W.  Woodwabd. 
a  foreigner,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the  most  pic- 
•esque  spots  in  this  country,  were  to  ask  what  part  of  Engluid 
we  considered  beet  caloulated  to  (pve  a  gpoi  idea  of  our  landscape 
scenery,  we  should  say,  ahnosfc  without  hsntation,  Dovedale.  It 
is  well  known  Uiat  Derbyshire  is  contidered  one  of  the  most 
beautiAil  counties  in  Engjand.  on  account  of  the  varied 
character  of  its  scenery— so  bold,  yet  so  enohsnting.  There 


portion  of  that  county  ia  Dovedale.  To  the  photographer  who 
IS  desirous  of  obtainii^r  good  landscape  views,  it  is  invaluably 
as  he  can  scarcely  place  his  oamera  in  any  position  without 
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securing  a  good  picture.  Mr.  Woodward,  Imwever,  seems  to 
have  boBn  moat  careAil  in  lha  sdeotion  of  his  pictures.  His 
rien-s  of  those  places  which  are  well  known,  have  been  taken  in 
most  instances  fh)m  the  best  possible  position.  The  consequence 
is,  tliat  the  views  before  us  are  the  most  artistic  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  They  rise  far  above  the  ordinary  class  of 
landscape  slides  which  we  have  seen,  and  to  persons  desirous  of 
possessing  really  good  landscape  pictures,  we  can  most  uon- 
Bcientiously  recommend  them.  In  regard  to  the  {^Hiton^ic 
manipulation,  they  bear  the  traoes  of  the  some  ca*-eftu  treat- 
ment which  markfl  Mr.  Woodward's  productions.  Wliile  the  ■ 
printing  is  admirable  and  exceedingly  uniTorm,  they  are  rich 
in  tone  and  clear  in  definition ;  there  is  an  absence  of  the  leaden 
cold  tone  which  too  often  disfigures  stereoscopic  landscape  vievs. 
Apart  firom  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  lUdes  of  this 
class  must  give  to  the  general  public,  we  think  that  they  are 
calculated  to  be  of  great  lue  to  the  artist  as  studies.  £very  one 
of  the  motures  before  us  would  make  the  groundwork  for  ex- 
qnisito  landscmpe  pictures,  and  had  tliey  only  colour  they  would 
be  certain  to  attract  gre&t  attention  as  arnstid  in  selsotion  of 
^te.  *'  The  Needle  Rodu,"  and  the  "  View  from  Lovers'  Leap," 
are  two  charming  pieces  of  landsca^  soesery,  nnd  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  the  series.  The  other  views  chiefly  consist  more  or 
less  of  river  sceneir,  which  are  very  cleverl>  given ;  perhaps 
the  least  Bucceasflj  is  the  rock  called  "Dovedale  Cburoh," 
owing  to  the  large  mass  of  white  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  again,  the  abrupt  efibd  whieh  is  prodnoed  by  stop- 
ping out  the  sky.  In  the  other  river  views  the  ^bet  has  been 
much  more  ably  rendered  than  in  the  slide  above  alluded  to ; 
the  reflections  in  the  water  and  the  distant  half  tints,  oombined 
with  the  Kreatetit  delicacy  of  detail,  make  them  very  beautiful 
views.  These  views  are  respectively  called— "View  near  the 
Entrance  to  the  Dale,"  "The  Stret  Eock,"  "The  Twelve 
Apostles,"  "  The  Pickerill  Tor ; "  the  first^named  contain  very 
many  beauties,  both  artisfcio  and  photographic,  as  also  does 
"  Twelve  Apostles."  In  ftct,  it  is  almost  usuess  to  institute 
oomparisons  between  the  different  slides,  seeing  that  so  much 
d^ends  upon  the  character  of  the  view  to  be  rendered.  In 
t^ng  views  of  this  high  class,  Mr.  Woodward  is  doing  good 
service  to  photography,  by  raising  it  from  the  degrading  position 
to  which  some  woiud-%  artists  are  attempting  to  drag  it. 


EmxuuucsNCE.— Some  aalte  whn  hept  in  a  dry  ataio- 
sphen  enunble  to  powdw,  losing  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
water  (tf  cryUlliMtion,  wbalB  in  a  mdit  atanqt^oEe  tbm 
may  be  preaemd  unchanged.  This  pheDomewni  it  callea 

^Boreiceaice. 

Electbo-Silvbb  Flatihg. — The  art  of  covering  a 
metallic  plate  with  a  surface  of  silver  by  means  of  the  sal- 
vmnio  b^tery.  In  tnder  to  insure  a  perfectly  pure  suiface 
of  sUver  many  operators  depoeit  a  thin  film  on  the  daguerreo- 
type i^te  by  the  galvanic  battery ;  this  is  a  good  plan,  and 
well  repays  the  additional  trouble  by  the  superior  brillhuicjr 
of  the  |noo&  obtained.  The  apiwratus  neceesary  is  a  small 
p^vamo  battery  and  a  jar  of  nitable  size  and  shape.  The 
jar  is  filled  with  a  8olati<m  of— 

Cyanide  of  potasdnm   2  onooes. 

Watar  „    SO  onnoee. 

Oside  of  ^ver   «.      ...         |  ounce. 

Aa  Boon  as  the  cyanide  and  oxide  are  diauhed,  the  liqiiid  ii 
ready  for  use.  A  piece  of  silver  should  be  placed  in  tiie 
solution  jar,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the 
negative  (anc)  pole  of  the  battery ;  another  wire  with  a  cHp 
at  one  eod  to  hold  the  plate  ia  attached  to  the  positive  pole. 
Ilie  plate  to  be  dlverad  should  be  per&ctfy  cleaned  and 
polished,  and  when  attached  to  the  clip  plunged  into  the 
silver  sdutdon  ompodto  to  the  silver  foil,  and  suffered  to 
remain  until  the  derired  quantity  of  silver  is  deposited  upm 
it;  it  should  thffli  be  taken  out,  washed  with  dean, water, 
and  cleaned  and  polished  as  before. 

E<)uivALENT8,  Table  OF. — In  oiir  "  Chemistry**  we  save 
a  table  of  the  equivaleote  of  those  elementary  bodies  which 
are  most  frwi.aentJr  met  witii  in  wotlu  on  ^^iotogx«|^er 
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general  sdence.  Since  ihea  sereral  altentims  and  uQOid- 
mentfi  have  been  introduced  into  the  equivalent  nombets  of 
many  of  the  elements.  We  give  below  a  complete  list  of  the 
ekoiKntary  bodies  as  at  present  known,  together  with  the 
■ymbols  by  which  ibey  are  deBUfnated  in  choiucal  language, 
smd  thdr  equivalents  or  omnuning  proportions,  oomidled 
from  tbs  most  recent  trasttrortliy  authorities :— 


JUmi^AiliiDi  ■■■«>■ 
AnUmony    .»..  8b 

Anmla   Al 

Barium   Ba 

Bm/Bi'iM  Be 

Binnnth   Bl 

Borm    .....  B 

Bromlina   Br 

Cadtnbmi  .•>••■.»  Cd 

Caletain    ..  C« 

Carbon   „..„  C 

Cmim   Ce 

CUoriaa   CI 

QhrviM'm   Cr 

ColMll   Co 

Comer   Cn 

IKdjimim    ......  D 

BrUnin  K 

FlnariM  Fl 

ttrfj........  An 

Hydrof[Qii  .........  U 

Tllliiliiiii   •  II 

Iodine  »  I 

/rkUum  Ir 

Inm   Fe 

Imamiwm  ......  La 

Lead   Pb 

LUhUm  Li 

afamedmn   Hg 

Manganeie  ......  Hn 

Vereary  Hir 

UolybdeiiDm  ...  Ho 


U-7S 

in 

68-5 
9-9 

no 
11 

80 
H 
W 

s 

47 

S5-S 
M7 

»:5 

117ft 

so 

19 

in 

1 

m 

98 

38 
47 

108-A 
«-S 

18 

97-ft 
100 

48 


mcfeol   Kl 

KlobhiiD   Hb 

Kltrogen   IT 

Norlam  Ho 

Osmlnm  Oe 

Oxfgen  O 

PaUadium .........  Pd 

Peloptam   Pe 

Phoepboraa  ......  P 

^faHmn   Pt 

PMaiHtm  K 

Rkeditm.....  B 

JlNttwAMi  Bn 

Selenhua   S« 

SUkliim. —  Rl 

Btlrtr  As 

Sodlmn  Na 

Stroatinm  Br 

Bnlphnr  B 

IfanioIiiM    Ta 

TeDartmn  .........  Te 

TerUun.  Tb 

TAorAoR  Th 

Tin  8n 

Tttaaiimt   11 

ToDgaten   W 

I'ramimm  .......^  U 

raitadtim  „  V 

Yttrinin  Y 

Zbe   Zm 

jnnsmium  Zr 


=  894 
14 

»  98« 

>  8 

s  63-8 

e  81 

=  887 

=  3» 

=  8n 

m  aa-» 

E  8879 

>  14 

-  108 
=  38 

-  487fi 
«  U 

=  184 

1  84-S 

=  M-8 

-  S9 

=  U 

•=  88 

B  80 

=  «8-« 

=.  S87fi 

=  ISH 


The  equivalent  numbers  of  those  elements  which  are  in 
italics  are  doubtftd,  as  they  have  not  beau  the  sabject  of 
very  recent  investigation. 

Ethek. — Elher  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  and  very 
mobile  liquid,  evaporating  with  the  greatest  fadiity,  boiling 
at  96°  Fanrenbeit,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*72.  Its 
vapour  is  excesBively  heavy  and  pours  I^e  water ;  it  is  very 
inflammable,  and  when  mixed  with  air  and  ignited  it  ex- 
plodes with  violence,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  serious 
accidents.  On  this  account,  great  care  should  be  taken, 
when  considerable  quantities  of  ether  are  bdng  tranAferred 
from  one  vessel  to  another  (as  in  the  preparation  of  collodion), 
that  no  fire  or  burning  body  is  near ;  and  any  stock  of  this 
liquid  should  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  away  from  the  labo- 
nrttoy.  Ether,  vhm  vdatiliBing,  produces  consid^ble 
c(dd,  uid  for  this  reMoi  the  under  sumce  of  the  ^laas  when 
being  coated  with  colloduKi  beoomes  covered  with  a  mist 
aiising  from  ihe  eoiidemiation  of  the  aqneons  -nfoar.  When 
preserved  in  an  imperfect^  stm^iered  bottle,  ether  absorbs 
oxygen  and  becomes  acid  from  the  jffodoctifm  acetk  add ; 
tbs  attraction  of  ozy^n  is  increased  by  elevation  of 
tempoature.  Commercial  ether  often  contains  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  presence  of  tiie  ibrmer 
body  may  be  recognised  by  shaking  a  certain  quantity  of 
ether  in  a  tube  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  s^nrate  again  into  two  layers :  if  there  is  no 
alcohol  present,  the  volume  of  the  water  ought  only  to  in- 
crease very  little ;  it  augments  in  bulk,  as  the  ether  contains 
more  alcohoL  The  presence  of  water  ia  ascertained  by 
placing  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ether  and  a  littie  dried  cUoride 
of  calcinm,  which  disserves  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water  present.  For  photograjmic  purposes  euer  should 
always  be  washed  with  wat»  to  separate  the  alcdbol  from 
it,  and  afterwards  be  rectified  over  some  sahstance  having  an 
affinity  for  water,  in  ordor  to  nnder  it  pwfectly  anhydrous. 
The  formula  <^  ether  is  C^H^O. 

Evaporate. — ^To  pass  off  in  vapour ;  to  convert  a  fluid 
into  vapour. — Spontaneout  eraporation  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  gradual  drying  up  of  most  liquids  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  is  in  contradiction  to  the  more  Ti<^ent  and  rapid 
I»oce8B  of  evaporation  by  ebullition. 

{To  he  eontimud.) 


aVTTl.  PEBCBA — feontimedj. 
In  the  amateur's  first  attempt  at  manipulation,  be  Bbonld  be 
content  with  producing  BOmething  simple  and  em  to  manige. 
A  dish  or  tray,  for  instance,  will  present  few  diffioultieB.  Tfa^ 
are  two  or  three  modes  of  making  these,  which  we  will  describe. 
Thefirst  we  will  give  in  His  words  of  Mr.  Osbom,  of  Knung- 
ham,  who  reoonuoends  it  to  his  photographic  Innthren  as  an 
COT  and  effl&ctive  method : — "I  flnt  mark  out  the  rise  of  tin 
dish  I  want  on  a  piece  of  hard  wood  about  a  quarter  OT  an  indi 
or  half  an  inch  thick;  from  this  mark  I  then  cut  the  wood 
with  an  outwurd  bevel ;  the  bevel  must  then  be  smoothed  witii 
sand-paper,  and  all  the  .sharp  edges  taken  off.  I  then  made  a 
trame  of  wood  like  boy's  ewa  fkwue,  but  bevelled  inwards,  this 
ia  bstened  on  a  smooth  slab  of  wood,  and  the  mould  is  com* 
piste;  I  then  out  off  from  a  sheet  of  thidcguttaperbha^a^eos 
rather 'largw  than  will  cover  the hde  in  tw  frame;  Isoftenit 
in  boiling  water,  and  having  wetted  the  mould,  plaOe  the 
softened  sheet  over  the  hole,  and  press  the  block  in  its  place 
with  some  force ;  sllow  the  gutta  percha  to  cool  and  harden, 
then  trim  the  ed^a,  and  you  will  have  a  very  neat  and  light 
diab  for  any  purpose  required."  This  method  whilst,  doubt- 
less, effident  bo  br  as  the  result  is  concerned,  has  the  drawback 
of  being  Bomewhat  taroublesome,  the  labour  of  preparing  the 
mould,  unless  seraral  dishes  of  the  siie  are  required,  certainly 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  result  if  1^  manipulator's  time  be 
valuable.  The  use  of  "bard  wood"  for  the  mould  also  seons 
unnecessary,  as  it  increases  the  labour  without  giving  additional 
value  to  the  result ;  wood  with  a  auooth  grain  wguM  be  neoes- 
aaiyto  secure  neatness;  but  this  may  be  secured  in  wood  oom- 
parativdy  soft  and  easy  to  work :  perhaps  a  piece  of  pine  would 
answer  the  purpose  b^. 

Another  method  invdving  less  trouble^  but  requiring  a  Uttie 
care  in  manipulating  in  or&r  to  secuie  neatne^  is  asftdknrs: 
procure  a'pieoe  of  wood  the  dze  of  the  innde  measvreinent  of 
the  dish  required;  if  for  a  half-plate  size,  the  wood  shoold  be 
about  7i  inches  by  inches,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick;  finish  it  as  smoothly  as  posdble:  the  edges,  which 
are  to  form  the  mould  for  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  should  be 
neatiy  rounded  off,  and  tiie  comers  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  is  to  serve  as  a  mould ;  if  required,  a  projection  ot 
the  requisite  may  he  left  tt  one  comer  to  form  a  lip  or 
spout  from  wtirai  to  pour;  this  will,  however,  inoreaae  the 
tronble  of  making  the  mould,  and  the  same  result  may  be  pro- 
duoed  in  a  simpler  manner,  which  we  will  describe  in  its  {uace. 
A  piece  of  sheet  gutta  percha  from  one-sixth  to  one-fouivi  ot 
an  inch  thick  is  to  be  cut  of  the  proper  axe.  Here  we  must 
digress  a  few  moments  to  speak  of  a  peculiar  charactOTstic  of 
gutta  perdia,  which  will  at  this  stage  of  the  process  oflea  em- 
barrass the  smateur  somewhat. 

It  would  seem  a  simple  thing  enough  at  first  sight  to  out  a 
piece  the  pn^er  size  and  shape ;  for  the  aiie  which  m  are 
speajdng,  7^  inches  by  5^  inches,  with  time  quarten  of  an 
inch  for  the  depth  of  esch  side,  would  give  the  required  rise  (tf 
the  piece  of  sheet  as  9  inches  by  7  inches.  Having  cut  a  piece 
of  this  size,  however,  and  placed  in  water  of  the  requisite  heat, 
our  amateur  will  be  astonished  to  find  it  in  a  few  momeots 
changing  its  shape ;  possibly,  from  nine  inches  in  length  it 
rapidly  extends  to  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  inches,  snd  at  the  same 
time  from  seven  inches  in  indth,  it  contracts  to  four  or  five 
inches;  or  the  oontraotimi  ud  expansion  may  be  in  the  other 
direction,  the  length  decreaunig  and  the  breauh  increadng,  zz 
that  the  oblong  is  rapidly  changed  to  a  square.  This  character- 
istic seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  gutta  percha  in  the 
process  of  rolling  into  sheets  acquires  a  fibrous  character,  as 
may  readily  be  seen  by  examining  a  piece  of  the  very  thin 
sheet,  a  strip  of  which  will  resist  very  considerable  tension 
when  pulled  m  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  rolled;  but  the  slightest  tension  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  followed  by  a  rupture,  dividing  it  again  into 
narrower  slips.  Under  the  action  of  sufBdent  heat  to  iwder 
it  plastic,  tins  fibre  contracts  in  length,  tuid  expands,  iA]Qw 
proportion,  in  breadth ;  this  takes  place  without  any  mat«&l 
alteration  in  thiuknesa.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  before  cutt^^. 
a  piece  of  any  required  size  for  manipulation,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  the  fibre:  this  may  generally  be  done 
by  observing  its  af^i^aranoe,  the  surface*  of- tw  eheetgOMnlly 
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showing  a  slight  trace  of  grain  or  texture  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  has  heen  rolled.  If  any  doubt  ezists  it  m&j  eaaly  be 
seta(r«Btby  cutting  a  snutUpieo^  marking  its  relation  to  the 
loDglila.  and  breadth  of  the  sheet,  and  iiqniernng  it  in  bcoUng 
water;  the  omtnuition  in  one  direiotion  and  expannon  in  the 
other,  which  will  laj^i^  take  place,  will  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  it  has  been  roUed.  In  cutting  a  joieoe  for  the  dish,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  allow  a  little  additional  length  iu  the 
direction  of  the  fibre  which  will  run  up,  and  to  cut  it  a  little 
less,  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  will  expand.  The  exact 
amount  of  such  allowance  must  be  ascertained  by  experience, 
which  wUI  ea^y  be  attuned  in  one  or  two  experiments. 

Having  cnt  a  pleoe  the  proper  size  and  shwe>  or  at  least 
which  wul  beoome  so  when  heated,  a  large  yessel  of  hot  water 
should  be  at  hand.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  any  water  bung 
absorbed,  it  shoold  never  be  suffered  to  reach  a  boiling  heat. 
Water  boils  at  212"  Fahr.;  for  this  purpose  it  should  not 
exceed  200^,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  fell  below  140f ,  as 
below  that  heat  the  gutta  peroha  ceases  to  be  auffioientiy 
pbetic.  If  a  thermometer  be  not  at  hand,  jksuffidently  near 
approximation  will  be  obtained  by  taking  tiie  water  fhnn  the 
fire  at  hc^lii^  heat  and  pouring  it  into  a  TeBsd  fiv  use ;  the 
heat  it  will  part  with  by'  doing  this,  will  reduce  it  to  about 
200^,  flrom  wbidi  it  will  rapidly  fall  in  a  minute  or  two  to 
about  ISO**,  just  allowing  tisaa  for  the  immersion  and  softening 
of  the  gutta  percha  before  it  is  too  cold.  The  piece  of  gutta 
peroha  now  thoroughly  softened,  must  be  quickly  lifted  tram 
the  water  and  plac^  on  ike  mould  in  the  right  position.  The 
mould  should  be  previously  made  wet  to  prevent  the  gutta 
percha  tnm  adhering ;  soap  and  water  are  used  for  this  pur- 
poee  by  the  Gutta  Futdia  Company.  The  edges  should  then 
be  pressed  down  witb  the  fingers,  carefully  w(»rking  the  plastic 
mass  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  round  the  comers  of  the 
mould;  unless  some  skill  and  attention  are  used  here  there 
is  danger  of  working  it  too  thin  and  losing  strength  at  the 
comers.  If  the  manipulator  has  been  dexterous,  he  will  have 
sncoeeded  in  working  the  softened  sheet  into  the  required 
shape  before  it  has  cooled ;  if  any  part  be  uncompleted  when 
the  gutta  peroha  has  ceased  to  be  siuffioiently  soft  and  tractable, 
that  put  only  may  be  again  dipped  into  suffidenUy  hot  water 
and  worked  to  the  proper  shape.  In  a  few  minutes  it  win  be 
cool  and  bsrd,  and  may  be  removed  from  the  mould.  The 
edges  should  be  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  blade  of  which 
should  be  dipped  in  water  to  prevent  the  bite  of  the  gutta 
percha  on  its  surface.  A  lip  may  be  given  to  any  of  the 
corners  by  slightly  softening  in  the  hot  water  and  working  it 
to  the  proper  uiqw  with  the  finger  and  Uiumb. 

{To  he  MHtimtud,) 


FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
{f\rom  our  Special  Com^ondait.') 

Paris,  nth  JtUg,  1969. 

Photographic  news  is  rare  in  Paris  at  the  mesent  moment ; 
last  Sunday  we^  we  had  32^  (c^tigrade)  in  the  shade, 
whilst  at  Madrid  about  the  same  date  they  had  only  29°, 
and  hot  weather  is  pngodicial  to  hard  work.  Some  of  the 
papers  are  only  jost  be^finning  to  publish  M.  Perier'a  report 
on  the  Due  de  Luyne's  pize,  which  your  paper  published 
nearly  a  maatin  ago.  If  anything  new  comes  out  in  France, 
it  is  generally  known  in  England  about  a  fiwtnight  or  so 
before  the  French  know  it  thonselves ! 

At  Paris  we  hare  a  M.  Lafim  de  Gamanae,  mbo  beUerai 
hiniadf  to  be  one  of  the  fint— if  not  the  fint—who  discoTczed 
the  carbon  process,  which  has  enated  so  much  attention 
]a4xdy.  In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  fimrard  to  yon  a  proof 
obtained  by  this  gentleman,  that  you  may  jirage  to  what 
perfection  he  has  pushed  this  new  method  (n  |diotogra{diy. 
How  M.  lAfon  haa  been  so  backward  witJi  regard  to  the 
Dnc  de  Luyne's  prize,  I  cannot  explain. '  It  would  atmear, 
however,  that  though  his  method  of  operating  iras  puuished 
in  the  CompUs  liendus  of  the  Acadony  of  Sciences  here, 
as  ear^  as  1855,  he,  nnfortonatdy,  had  not  applied  it  to 
prodnoe  carhon  proob,  but  cnl^to  diSeteiit  ommed  pg- 


ments,  such '  as  red  ochre,  oxide  of  cobalt,  manganese,  &c., 
with  which  he  produces  proofii  of  all  kinds  of  coioure,  some- 
what in  the  style  ot  those  ezhiUted  this  year  by  M.  De 
Beam^;ard,  which  I  mentioned  in  n^  letters  concerning  the 
Exhibition  of  Photography.  M.  Lafon  is  the  auth<H-  of 
those  coriotB  photoeraplu  on  jporedain  and  on  enamel,  wfaiidi 
figured  at  the  EzhiUtum  in  SL  Diad^'s  case,  and  vhich  I 
roc^  ^  in  my  ibrma  letters,  as  beiiw  produced  Sisd&n. 
"Xlie  CotTRM  of  this  we^  ^na  a  ^g  article,  vhich  will 
donbtleas  appear  also  in  your  colomna,  <ni  the  podtives 
obtained  by  M.  Lafon. 

The  same  paper  paUidies  a  new  memmr  by  M.  Edmond 
Bec(|uerel,  on  certain  phosphorescent  effects:  it  formB  the 
continuation  of  the  article  published  a  few  weeks  ago  iu  the 
"  Photogra-phic  News  ; "  and  embodies  a  mass  ci  enmi- 
ments  on  the  light  emitted  hf  bodies  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  sun,  or  after  Hbej  have  beoi  roidered  fauni- 
nona  hy  dectricity. 

M.  Poey  has  sent  from  Havana  two  long  papers,  on  the 
cdlonrs  of  stars,  planets,  &c.,  according  as  they  are  viewed 
at  the  horizon  or  at  the  zenith.  If  his  observations  are 
exact,  it  would  appear  that  a  star  viewed  at  the  horizon  has 
a  red  tint,  which  is  replaced  succeedvely  as  the  star- rises  in 
the  heavens,  by  orange,  yellow,  green,  Uue,  indigo,  and 
finally,  when  at  the  zesiitfa,  or  iia  greatest  elevation,  violet. 
The  zenitii  point  <nice  past  the  star  nnda^oeB  an  invme 
cwkmraticai  as  it  descends  towards  the  west,  and  sets  with 
the  red  tint  it  had  on  limng. 

-  These  observations  appear  probable  enough ;  but  it  is  not 
so  of  those  inserted  in  the  second  paper,  in  which  the 
colouration  of  the  borders  of  the  planetuy  solar  and  lunar 
discs  are  studied.  If  the  sun  or  ttie  moon,  for  instance,  be 
viewed  when  the  atmospho^  is  very  dense,  the  lower  border 
ajnieaiB  of  a  red  tint,  the  superior  one  of  the  complementary 
counir — violet.  When  the  luminary  is  about  half-way 
between  the  horizon  and  the  zenit^  it  presents,  according  to 
M.  Poey,  the  whole  seven  colours  of  tiie  spectrum,  divided' 
into  two  groups,  which  are  separated  by  a  central  band  of  pure 
white  light.  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  these  results  are 
due  to  an  optical  illusion.  If  the  moon  is  viewed  through 
the  hand,  as  we  scnnetimes  view  a  picture,  or  through  a  small 
paper  tube,  one  of  the  area  ot  ita  due  will  appear  of  a  reddish 
ofSom,  the  opposite  <Hie  taking  the  complemratary  blue  or 
vicdet,  by  a  little  manoeuvring  with  i^  tube,  it  is  not 
diflbmlt  to  make  first  one  border  and  then  the  oppoeite  one 
take  the  red  or  the  violet  hue. 

BoSttger  has  published  the  fidlowing  receipt  for  making 
liquid  glue,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  ns^l  in  the 
atiUtr  of  a  {diotographiu'.  For  some  tune  psst  a  mpemm  of 
liquid  glue  has  been  known  in  commerce ;  it  is  obtained  by 
treating  common  glue  or  gelatine  vrith  nitric  acid.  But 
nitric  acid  is  dear  and  pmscnous;  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Accnding  to  Boettger,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
glue  in  very  strong  vm^;ar  vrith-  t^  aid  of  the  water  bath, 
a  fourth  psirt  of  ^ohol  and  a  little  alum  being  added  to 
the  other  ingredients.  The  |m)dact  remains  perfectly  liquid, 
and  is  exceedingly  useful  for  glueing  small  objects  of  ivory, 
bone,  hom,  wood,  &c.  I  do  not  think  Bocttger  is  the  author 
of  this  diac(>vet7,  as  I  have  frequently  bought,  in  Paris, 
liquid  glue  smelling  strongly  of  vinegar. 

M.  Pelooze  has  referrM  again  to  a  discovery  formerly 
made  by  Braooonot,  the  once  celebrated  cbmiist  of  Nancy, 
viz.,  tAat  strong  mineral  adds  may  be  used  to  convert 
starch,  wood,  linen,  &c.,  into  su^.  TUs  disoovaiy  of 
Bracconot's  is  lai^;^  appHed,  in  tlm  oonntry,  in  the  mann- 
facturing  of  wine.  When  tiie  juice  of  the  -gn^  does  not 
contain  enough  sugar  to  produce  a  wine  strong  in  aloc^, 
sugar  made  from  potato-stardi  is  added  and  submitted  to 
fermentatdon.  M.  Pelouze  says  that  paper,  linen,  woody 
fibre,  tea.  will  dissolve  iu  a  few  minutes  in  faydrochlotic 
acid.  If,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  is  aocompliahed, 
water  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  cellulose  dissolved  is  pre- 
cipitated in  a  pure  state ;  but  if  the  Bolatiou  has  beoi  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  24  hours    so,  it  is  fiauwJthat " 
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(jnwtttjr  of  oellaloBa  has  been  trapifiwaaed  into  ghicoee  or 
gnpe*ini0ur.  The  same  author  Uttoka  that  if  the  jnenomena 
which  tfue  plaoa  during  this  traosfonnatioii  wen  properly 
atadied,  it  would  lead  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  conrert- 
iag  woody  fibre  ioto  an  alimentary  Bufastauoe.* 

A  late  number  of  the  Annali  di  Chimiea,  of  Milan,  pub- 
lishes,  without  any  authcv's  name,  a  new  meUiod  of  obtain- 
ing oy^^,  the  aotireiniiaiple  of  o(^ee  and /sa  (fin  tbeine 
aiu  caflE^ne  an  looked  nponaaoneand  the  Bame  aabBtanoe). 
THoB  method  WHiaiBti  in  treating  finely-pol-rariBed  coffee  with 
bendne,  such  sb  is  sold  in  commerce  to  clean  glores,  &c. 
Bouine  dissolrea  tlie  eeeraitial  oil  the  wrfbe  and  tiie 
oafieine.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  two  aub- 
Btenoee,  the  i»l  and  the  caffeine,  are  eamly  separated  by 
boiling  water,  which  diBSolTes  the  latter,  whuit  ll«  (ril  floats 
on.  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  aqueous  solution,  when 
evaporated  carefully,  gives  beauUAil  crystals  of  caffeine, 
which  may  be,  moreover,  thoroughly  purified  by  sublima- 
taon. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Congress  of  Carlsruiie, 
of  which  FrofesBor  Kickles,  of  Nancy,  has  given  us  such  a 
delightful  account  in  his  little  brochure  published  a  short 
time  ago,  Bocttger  repeated  the  curious  experiments  which 
iUoBtrate  Albert  Fochs'  discovery  of  the  effects  q£  electriciiy 
on  small  columns  of  water.  If  a  small  jet  of  water  be  passed 
throngh  an  aperture  so  small  that  a  prenure  ctf  12^  mches 
only  canseB  it  to  rise  28  inches  "iuf^  l£s  jrt  is  dividea  into  a 
omsiderable  nnmber  oC  small  irom  vhich  &11  rtrj  near  tlie 
aperture,  and  desraibe  panbola  navii^  a  Toy  small  para- 
meter. If  now  any  gaostuiee  deotricslly  excited,  for  in- 
stance, a  glass  tube  that  has  been  rubbed  with  silk,  be 
faarought  within  a  ^ort  distanoe  of  the  jet,  tibe  drops  dis- 
appear and  the  water  is  discharged  in  a  c(mtinuoi^  column, 
erra  to  the  top.  If  the  excited  substanoe  be  placed  very 
nsar,  the  jet  ia  di^tersed  in  exceaBivelj[  fine  dr^ ;  if  the 
^lasB  tube  is  held  near  the  top  of  the  jet*  t^  drops  unite 
into  larger  ones,  and  if  it  be  advanced  towards  the  Dasis  of 
the  jet,  the  hught  of  the  tittle  fountain  is  considerably 
diminished.  A  jet  of  water,  suitably  arranged,  can  be  made 
to  acquire  an  extraordinary  electric  sensibility,  greater  even 
than  that  of  a  gold-leaf  electrometer.  Fochs  caused  the 
jet  to  aasume  a  continuous  £3rm,  hj  placing  himself  about 
12  inches  from  it,  and  simply  passing  nis  hand  through  his 
hair  for  a  short  tbne.  The  distinguished  professor  ex^ained 
these  curioas  ^euomena  in  the  followiiig  manner : — 

Tbi&  dimemon  in  drops  of  the  orijpiuil  jet  ia  tiie  purely 
mechanicu  e£feotof  the  adhesioa  of  the  water  to  the  sides 
of  the  apertnre,  conlrined  with  tiie  groater  freed(un  d 
njotion  paeeeesed  by  the  mokouke  of  water  placed  in  the  axis 
of  tiiejet.  If  the  eleotrical  bodies  be  ronoved  to  a  distanoe, 
the  molecnles,  in  a  separated,  isolated,  and  neutral  states 
are  electrified  by  influence,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  poLuity 
thus  acquired,  attract  each  other  and  unite  to  form  a  ccm- 
tinuons  column.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  l^e  exoited  matvial 
be  placed  nearthe  jet,  the  entire  moss  of  the  water  isstEongly 
electrified  by  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  and,  oonseqnently, 
the  drops  of  water  repel  each  other,  for  eleotaric  repulsion 
ia  now  added  to  the  mechanical  dispersion  caused  by  the 
apoture. 

Ton  would  laugh  heartily  if  you  only  knew  to  what  a 
climax  the  discussion  as  to  the  possiluhty  of  the  resuscitataon 
of  dead — or  apparently  dead — animalculia  has  been  pushed 
within  the  last  £bw  months  in  Fiance.  Here  is  the  actual 
state  of  the  question  :— 

It  would  appear,  from  some  dd  experimentB  made  by 
SpaUaniani,  that  oatain  Soti/era  and  Tardigradea  can  be 
cranpletely  dried  up,  so  as  to  ressnble  a  grain  of  flint  or  an 
aion  of  hard,  dry  parchment,  and  yet,  when  moistonfld  with 
mtor,  the  animalculia  are  restored  to  life  I  M.  Dqyfere,  of 


*  TbcM  pbenoDunift  tixn  of  lata  years  been  nbjected  to  inrmtlgatloii  by 
Dr.  T.  L.  Pbipaon,  of  Paita,  In  bii  work  Di  la  Font  Cmat^timit,  to  vblob 
ft  I»ld  medal  awarded  lait  yta  bj  tbe  SociAJ  BMtiuiaite  iht  aeienu$,  ot 
HMriam,  mat.  pmioodj  la  hia  MeilMr$  mr  to  FteiOe  tt  teiSHMMcw  Ml 


Paris,  repeated  these  CTperiments  with  success  many  years 
ago,  and  t^  iaot  was  lowed  upon  by  naturalista— even  by 
the  great  Humboldt— aaincontestable.  It  has  bean,  however, 
contested  very  sharply  indeed  by  M.  Poucbet,  Boaen, 
who  declares,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter  to  the 
'*  PHOTOGftAPHio  News,"  that  no  anhnaloulie,  whan  pro- 
perly dried,  ever  return  to  Jife.  His  assertions  are  baaod 
upon  numerons  obeerralions,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  and 
abetted  It^M.  Georges  Pennetaer,  and  scxae  other  natoxaHsts, 
iriioaU  declare  tbat  the  motions  observed  in  dry  animaleiilc, 
when  tiiey  are  mdstened  with  a  drop  of  water,  are  por^y 
mechanicu,  being  an  efl^t  of  endosemose;  the  Uanid  is 
absorbed  by  t^e  dried  animal  substance  wlfich  is  uiereby 
swollen,  but  no  vital  action  takes  i^ace. 

M.  Doy^  denies  these  assertions,  and  still  puts  implieit 
&ith  in  lus  former  observations. 

The  discussion  has  gone  so  far  that  the  Daturaiists  oi  the 
Rouen  Museum  have  offend  a  prixe  of  600  fianca  to  be 
awarded  to  the  penoa  who  shall  be  able  to  reaoadtate  a  drisd 
animalcules  t 

At  this  jimcture  M.  Davaine,  a  naturalist  of  hi^h  standing, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  animalculte  in  queeUon 
must  be  divided  into  two  sections  perfectly  distinct :  the 
one,  composed  of  those  Infusoria  which  inhwit  our  stagnant 
waters,  and  which  are,  consequently,  alwa^  imbibed  or 
saturated  with  the  elonent  in  which  they  bve ;  the  other, 
embracing  those  animalcaln  iriiich  are  to  be  found  in  the 
gutters,  on  the  roob  of  houses,  in  bunches  of  moss,  ftc.,  and 
which  are  naturally  subject  to  be  dried  up  evor  now  and 
then  by  the  sun^s  rays,  from  want  of  moisture  in  toe  boalitua 
tiiey  inhabit.  According  to  H.  Davaine,  1^  focmv  seotun 
cannot  be  submitted  to  deeracation  witlunit  hwig  their  lina; 
but  the  latter,  especially  those  taken  from  the  roo&  of  houaea 
(which  were  ihcm  eqierimented  upon  by  Spallanzani),  may 
be  submitted  to  a  temperature  eqntd  to  ^t  of  boiling  wat^, 
and  return  to  life  agam  on  bang  moistened. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  question  is  &r  from 
decided,  one  way  or  the  other ;  the  discusuon  stOl  cantinaes. 
We  all  await  anxiously  its  result. 

[With  respect  to  the  carbon  {Hinting  process  alluded  to 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  above  letter,  we  may  add 
liiat  we  have  received  a  carboa  pcture  from  our  Paris  ow- 
respondent,  which  was  handed  to  him  by  M.  Lafon  de 
Camatsac.  The  picture  in  question  is  a  portzait  o£  a  young 
French  lady,  and  the  manner  in  wbicJi  it  is  reproduced  ia 
quite  astonishing.  The  lights  and  shadows  are  rendered 
with  the  most  perfect  d^oacy,  and  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  tiie  silver  process.  Every  wave 
of  the  hair  is  depicted  wiUi  tiie  most  extreme  accurst^ ;  the 
eyes  are  fiiU  of  intdligence,  and  every  feature  is  givoi  with 
a  minutenesB  which  we  never  saw  surpassed.  At  the  time 
when  BO  much  was  said  about  a  oarlxm  process  which  had 
been  discovered,  we  pointed  out  that,  judging  from  the 
spedmens  of  oarbon  pnnfong  exhiUted,  it  would  be  in^oa- 
iU)le  to  print  a  satisbctory  pcntrait  from  a  negative  by  ito 
means,  the  coarsenees  of  the  carbon  jveventing  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  half-tones.  That  we  w«-e  right  ih  uhk 
opinion  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  no  such  pictut« 
has  been  exhilated;  but  that  carbon  can  be  empbyed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results,  is  amtrfy 

Ci^ed  by  the  portrait  before  us.   It  is  evid^t  that  M. 
on  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  production  of  tbe 
portrait,  without  paying  very  much  ref;ard  to  the  accessariea, 
or  he  would  have  insiBted  on  a  reduction  in  the  amplitude  of 
the  skirt  of  the  diese,  which  detrocts  from  the  otherwise 
graceful  poad  of  the  sitter,  and  is  made  more  manifest  4ihan 
it  mij^t  be  under  other  cucumstances  from  the  contrast  it 
presents  to  the  slender  figure  <^  the  kuly.  What  M.  Lafoiik^ 
motive  may  have  been  for  not  compeang  tar  the  Lay]ie^\ 
ptise  we  are  unable  to  sqr,  but  we  nave  no  sort  of  doubt  *' 
that  if  the  print  fivwarded  to  us  is  a  fair  avnage  qteeSmeii 
of  those  taken  1^  his  {vooeGs,  that  he  will  staiu  fint  at  tha 
nert  eompetitira,  unuss  great  ^onmsBenta  are'  mide  im 
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A  PfiOTOORAPaiO  TBIP  UP  THE  WTI. 

Ini*— At  the  praaent  mement,  the  meat  iiit«reitiag  sul^eat 
t*  sh0to^;rs|di«B  is  tin  ecmaideratioii  where  thejr  ihul  epend 
tinv  hohday,  and  I  think,  therefore,  I  ehall  be  domg  them 
a  hindnw  07  aendiDg  you  for  pablicatdcm  an  account 
mf  trip  up  the  Wye,  which  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to 
{Core  wat  of  all  places  in  the  kingdrai  there  ig  none  which 
oftn  man  adrantageB  to  the  phob^nghtt  than  this. 

The  beau^  (rf  the  scoierj  on  the  Wye  ia  lo  well  known 
Igr  repntaticm,  that  it  ia  nnneceeBary  to  dilate  upon  it ;  I 
uaU,  therefore,  confine  myself  emefly  to  thoae  otyects 
which  Btruck  me  as  bong  suflBdently  remarkable  to  be 
photographed. 

Tnstwin  of  coming  down  the  river,  as  ia  the  ordinary 
{metioet  I  deddBd  on  suling  up  it,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure 
that  time  would  allow  me  to  visit  ail  the  interesting  slaceB 
on  the  river,  and  my  Mend,  whose  boat  I  borrowed,  had 
t^d  nae  that  the  best  subjecta  for  photc^rftpbs  were  to  be 
found  near  its  month.  The  mention  a£  a  ooat  need  not 
induce  vour  readers  to  im^ine  that  such  conveyance  is 
abeoltttMy  necessary ;  it  is  no  doubt  an  advantage,  and,  at 
times,  advisable,  but  there  are  paths  abngside  the  river 
nearly  all  the  way.  I  may  mention,  too,  before  1  go  farther, 
that  the  cheapest,  and,  as  I  think,  the  best  way  of  reaching 
the  spot,  for  nim  who  starts  from  London,  is  to  go  by  the 
etcoision  train  to  Biistol,  and  then  be  will  be  able  to  get 
across  to  Chepstow  without  difficoltyt  "od  ocmunence  his 
upward  journey. 

Ghep^ow  itself  being  the  h^puudng  oS  my  journey,  I  was 
mdier  mon  lamb  of  my  plates  than  I  shoald  probably  have 
banif  it  hadbeoithetenniiiatiott  of  it;  but  lam  glad  <^  it 
WW,  ai  the  tnmUe  is  forgotten  and  the  motives  remain. 
IIm  old  eastle  was  the  first  object  which  attiwrted  my  atten- 
tiflD ;  of  this  I  took  three  views — one  of  the  arched  entrance, 
including  the  two  large  round  towets  and  a  portion  of  the 
ruins  on  either  ude,  one  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  third 
of  the  end  which  approaches  the  cUff,  on  the  top  of  which  I 
placed  my  camera.  I  have  always  considered  that  the 
pleasure  one  derives  from  the  pomeesion  of  a  picture  is 
greatly  enhanced  where  a  legend  or  a  historical  recollection 
is  aeaociated  with  it.  Thus  the  natives  of  these  ruins 
remind  me  of  t^  time  when  the  cas^e  was  besi^ed  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Cromwell,  in  the  time  of  Charlee 
X,  when  a  small  body  of  royalists  defended  it  against  them 
until  nearly  a  third  of  their  number,  including  their  com- 
mander, was  killed,  and  the  remainder  all  but  starved.  The 
k«^  is  genmJly  called  Marten's  Tower,  from  the  circum- 
itaoee  tut  M^trtan,  ^ho  was  one  of  the  judges  who  tried 
Chaites  I.,  was  imprisoned  here  aft«  tite  lestorataon,  for 
twenty  years,  until  he  died,  when  his  body  was  laid  in  the 
chisel  of  Chentow  church,  until  one  of  the  vicars,  feding 
greatly  scandafised  that  a  regicide's  bones  should  rest  so 
near  the  altar,  had  them  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  nave. 
I  tried  to  take  a  picture  of  the  cliff  and  a  part  <^  the  ruins 
from  the  ri.ver,  but  failed  to  g^i  one  that  was  satiafactory,  in 
consequence  of  the  slight  motion  of  the  boat. 

We  left  our  apparatus  in  tlie  care  of  the  boatman  while  we 
visited  the  grounds  of  Fieroefield,  as  it  was  getting  too  lata 
to  think  of  taking  a  picture,  and,  moreover,  the  view,  though 
most  beautiful  to  the  is  not  ialculated  so  well  for  a 
photograph.  Nothing  can  be  more  deUghtful  than  the  walk 
along  the  paths  on  the  top  of  the  difb.  Thesun  was  getting 
low  when  we  commenced  our  walk,  and  no  words  can  exprces 
the  beauty  of  the  views,  which  extended  for  miles.  The 
scenery  through  which  the  river  takes  its  course  was  bathed 
in  as  nch  hues  as  ever  met  the  eye  in  an  Italian  landscape ; 
and  every  now  and  then  as  the  path  wound  along,  near  the 
top  1^  the  cliff,  we  caught  glimpses  of  a  scene  div^nfled  with 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  or  we  town  itself  with  the  bridge  and 
port  and  the  large  vesseb  which  Iot  stranded  tiierein,  left 
there  by  the  reoMing  tide,  which  I  was  told  rose  hoe  to 
a  height  of  fifty  feet. 

It  was  gotting  dark  when  we  reached  the  aid  of  onr  walk 
in  thiis  graonds,  so  we  dtfomd  our  viat  to  Wyn^oUff  until 


the  next  morning.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  our  set  seeing 
than  under  tiie  garb  of  sunset,  th^  did  not  Steike  us  as 
being  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  Pieroefidd,  but  ^y  are, 
nevertbeleas,  of  wondrous  beauty.  Thwa  is  one  view  in 
special  which  I  would  advise  none  of  your  readers  to  miss 
seeing  who  may  decide  on  going  to  this  part,  and  that  is  the 
view  from  the  highest  cliff,  which  is  little  lew  than  800  feet 
high.  It  is  said  uiat  firom  it  yon  obtain  a  view  whieh  includes 
portiwa  nine  amnties ;  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  I 
can  say  nothing,  except  that  it  BiTnek  me  as  bring  Tety 
likely.  On  the  one  hand,  we  oould  see  the  estua^  <tf  the 
Severn  with  the  country  beyond,  and  the  whole  of  Ghepstow 
and  the  ruins  of  tiie  castfe,  with  the  cli&  and  womb  of 
Fieroefield.  In  another  direction  we  oould  follow  tiie  oouree 
of  the  Wye  through  a  kes  rich  country,  the  background  of 
which  was  formed  \»y  the  dark  mountdns,  foiming  a  view  of 
quite  a  different  enaracter  to  the  fint,  beside  many  other 
views  varying  in  their  general  features,  but  remarkable  fbr 
their  beauty. 

After  drinking  some  water  in  the  little  moss-ooverad 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  we  returned  to  our  boat  and  sailed  slowly  ap  the 
river  until  we  neared  Tintem  Abbey.  To  take  a  picture 
this  &r-£amed  spot  was,  of  course,  a  predetermined  resolution, 
so  while  my  friend  remained  to  take  care  of  tiie  boat,  the 
boatman  loaded  himself  wi^  my  apparatus,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Abbey.  No  matter  ftom  what  point  of  view 
yon  look  at  the  ruins,  it  is  worUiy  of  bdng  photographed, 
and  I  hard^  know  any  place  which  furnishes  prettira 
pictures  for  the  stereoscopi!.  I  took  several  n^tivee,  mmI 
among  them  were  some  tor  the  stereosec^,  which  I  prize 
vay  mghly,  two  of  which  are  tdetures  of  the  interior  of  the 
ruins.  I  worked  here  four  hoars,  and  am  more  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  my  labour  than  with  the  results  of  any 
four  hooia*  wu^  either  before  or  since.  To  see  Tintem 
Abb^  \(j  moonh'ght  is  one  o£  the  finest  spectacles  the  eye  of 
man  ever  rested  upon,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtsin  this  view ;  for  feeling  that  I  had  done  quite  enough 
for  one  day,  we  decided  on  staying  where  we  were  for  the 
night,  and  visiting  the  ruins  after  we  had  dined,  and  I 
would  recommend  any  j^otographer,  who  happens  to  be 
there  when  there  is  a  moon,  to  do  likewise. 

On  leaving  Tintem  we  did  not  st^,  except  to  take  an 
occasional  picture,  until  we  reached  Monmouth..  The  dis- 
tance by  hmd  is,  I  beltevei  not  more  than  five  miles,  but  it 
is  considerably  uMire  by  water,  I  imagine,  judging  from  the 
time  it  took  us  to  get  there.  The  town  of  Monmouth  itself 
only  yielded  two  good  negatives,  one  ctf  which  includes  the 
remains  of  the  old  gatehouse,  at  tiieextamie  aid  of  the  town; 
but  the  town  is,  nevsrtbdess,  very  beautifiilfy  ritoated ;  and 
I  dare  say  we  most  of  ns  remember  the  enthusiBStic  manna- 
in  which  Fluellyn  speaks  of  it,  when  referring  to  the  t^rth- 
place  of  HeniT  V.,  and  compares  it  with  Macedon,  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great : — "  If  you  look  in  the 
maps  of  the  world,  I;  warrant  you  shall  find,  in  the  com- 
parisons between  Macedou  and  Monmouth,  that  the  mtua- 
tions  look  you  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedcn ; 
and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmouth;  it  is 
called  Wye  at  Monmouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what 
is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  His  all  one ;  'tis  so  like 
as  is  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both." 
Whether  the  same  prant  of  resemblance  still  exists  I  cant 
say,  but  certainly  "  there  is  salmons"  at  Monmouth,  for  we 
had  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  fish  at  pur  dinner. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  here  we  hired  a  trap  to  drive 
over  to  Raglan  Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  described 
as  being  very  fine,  and  of  which  I  hoped  to  get  some  good 
natives,  but,  unfbrttmatelv,  it  began  to  run  in  a  way 
which  compelled  us  to  turn  about  and  come  back  before  we 
bad  got  a  mile  on  our  journey  there,  and  as  I  oould  not  well 
spare  another  day  for  the  purpose,  I  lost  the  opportunity  d 
getting  a  |aoture,  which  I  much  rmet. 

The  next  mwning  we  Irfit  Monmouth,  and  had  the 
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the  first  two  or  three  mileQ,  is  of  that  oharacter  irhioh,  to 
be  thoroughly  eiy'cqred,  shooW  be  viewed  tiirough  the  smoke 
of  the  after-break&st  cigar,  unles,  indeed,  the  photographer 
is  fisrtanate  enough  to  bave  a  &ir  asEostant  with  whom  he 
can  exchange  (^iugds,  and  consult  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
Tiew.  It  is  qmet  and  beautifhl,  and  it  is  not  until  you  are 
some  distance  from  MoouMnitli  that  it  {msentB  an  appearance 
which  tempts  you  to  land  &r  the  pnrpoee  of  taking  a  picture. 
One  (tf  thenrints  wbiehl  fbrwara  to  you  by  the  same  post 
which  carries  this  letter  will,  I  think,  satidV  you  that  few 
places  in  En^and  are  betta*  worth  taking  foet  the  stereo- 
aoime  or  othenrise,  than  the  Coldwell  Rocks. 

Ilie  grandeur  and  pictureeque  appeexance  of  this  part  of 
the  river  cannot,  I  should  utink,  be  surpassed  anywhere, 
not  even  in  foreign  countries,  where  so  many  EngUsh  go 
who  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  beauties  of  their 
native  land.  The  picture  was  takeu  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  on  one  of  the  shallows  of  which  I  pitched  my  camera. 
I  have  three  other  negatives  of  different  potions  of  the  same 
rocks,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  print  from  them,  but 
as  soon  as  I  do  so  I  wiU  forward  you  proo&.  Th^  were  not 
taken  without  difficulty,  owing  to  the  unstable  character  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  interfered  with  tiie  planting  of 
the  tripod,  BO  as  to  get  a  perfectly  level  taUe  for  Uie  support 
<tf  the  camera. 

As  my  letter  has  already  eoctoidfld  to  some  Imeth,  I  shall 
defer  tiu  ranaindeg  trntil  another  week.*-Youn  tAediwtlv, 

K.  A.  W. 


*  *  *  *  There  are  other  aspects  of  this  wonderM  art.  We 
may  iook  at  it  from  a  point  of  view  in  whiofa  it  will  seem  little 
else  than  a  ghastly  misrepresentation  of  nature,  little  more  true 
in  Malify  than  was  that  automaton  doll  with  an  art^cial  voice, 
ezhiMted  a  few  years  unos  in  London,  which  only  sufficientiy 
represented  Ihe  sounds  of  the  human  voioe  to  prove  how 
immeasurably  transcendent  was  that  supple  organ  of  natural 
intonation  to  tiie  most  reHned  mechanism  that  could  be  framed 
to  imitate  it.  We  have  alluded  to  the  great  foilure  in  the 
photograph  in  the  representation  of  colour,  howerer  exact  and 
minute  may  be  its  delineation  of  details.  In  point  of  &ct,  the 
phottwraph  represents  but  two  colours  out  of  Newton's  seven, 
and  tues  cognisance  of  but  one  extreme  of  the  series  of  mani- 
fold lines  of  the  rainbow.  If  a  line  of  direct  sunlight  be  ad- 
mitted through  a  small  hole  into  a  dark  room,  an  image  of  the 
sun  will  be  formed  on  a  screen  at  some  distance  from  the 
window.  If  a  prism  be  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  ray  instead 
of  an  imw:e  of  the  sun,  there  will  be  an  indefinite  number  of 
these  as  t£ough  overlapping  each  other  and  forming  a  long 
oval,  each  being  refracted  out  of  the  direct  ray  a  little  more 
than  the  one  it  overlies,  and  each  is  of  a  different  colour.  Thus 
the  red  is  the  least  diverted  images  while  the  violet  is  in  situa- 
tion the  most  remote  from  the  direoticm  of  the  original  ray. 
The  Int  of  rainbow  whioh  thes^  in  bet,  indefinite  number  of 
suooesuve  images  of  the  sun  oombine  to  form  is  the  so-called 
imlar  spectrum.  Of  the  whole  range  of  its  myriad  lines  the 
e^e  sin  in  judgment  on  a  comparatively  small  section,  the 
visible  apeotrum,  extending  from  a  deep  red  to  the  almost 
lavender  tint,  being  much  less  than  oue-huf  of  the  whole;  for 
colour  is  not  the  only  attribute  of  the  light  thus  analysed  into 
its  oomponent  tints;  to  each  angle  of  refraneibiUtgr,  indeed — 
that  is  to  say,  to  each  degree  of  divergence  from  its  original 
direction  wmoh  the  sevual  strands  of  the  thus  unravelled 
thread  of  light  will  take— belong  a  series  of  attributes.  The 
radiant  heat,  the  light,  the  multifarious  ohemioal  agendes  seem 
to  be  but  BO  many  phases  of  this  one  wonderful  vibration,  which 
even  in  its  invisible  attributes  we  must  include  tmder  the 
general  name  of  lights  or  of  solar  radiation ;  and  the  separation 
of  these  oharaoteristic  expressioos  of  solar  force  from  each  other 
is  a  problem  which  science  as  yet,  at  least,  has  not  in  any 
manner  solved.  The  particular  cusb  of  chemical  forces  that  are 
(nierative  in  the  production  of  the  ordinary  photographs  rMides 
almost  entirely  in  the  portion  of  the  li^^t  whioh  vibrates  most 
rii^d^,  and  extends  wboi  dispersed  in  tto  ndnbow  flurm  frmn 


the  indigo  and  through  the  violet  into  a  long  spac^  wherein 
the  eye  detects  no  light  at  all ;  so  that  the  very  light  wliich  the 
human  eye  cannot  see  is  the  illuminating  influence  by  means 
of  whi<dii  for  the  most  part^  the  eye  of  ttu  photographio  oanun 
looks  out  into  the  worid.  If  we  can  picture  in  our  iTuwinntiffii 
the  effbct  upon  our  own  senses  of  a  bwutiftil  soeoieiibiGh  wo 
should  look  on  with  an  eye  that  saw  not  colours  as  we  see  them 
— ^to  which  red,  and  yellow,  and  green  were  as  darkness,  and  the 
onlv  apparent  colours  of  the  garb  of  nature  were  dark  Uue  and 
violet,  and  a  long  range  of  tints  passing  through  lavender  into 
a  series  of  hues  that  eye  hath  never  seen  nor  the  mind  conceived 
of— then,  indeed,  we  form  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  view  wtUch 
the  camera  represents  to  us  1^  the  photogrqih.  To  ^  photo- 
graphist, then,  all  the  most  luminous,  the  most  ehewfti^  the  most 
vaned  hues  in  nature,  are  as  the  outer  darkness ;  their  effect 
on  the  photf^prapliie  oompounds  he  employs  is  comparatively 
nothing ;  and  the  view  his  picture  represents  is,  in  fact,  impressed 
on  his  sensitive  surboe  by  rays,  for  the  most  part  of  too  high 
refrangibilitv  to  be  visible.  It  is  hardlv  strange,  then,  tlut  the 
deUoato  blush-red  on  a  lovely  cheek  should  be  in  the  photogrt4>hic 
portrait  as  though  it  were  a  dark  stun,  or  that  the  golden  eye 
of  tlw  mter-Uly  should  oome  out  from  the  collodion  i^aieaaa 
black  mass  in  the  midst  of  those  snow  white  petals ;  that  Uie 
primrose  or  the  rose,  "embowered  in  its  own  green  leaves," 
should  present  no  contrast  between  its  petals  and  their  lomy 
fringe;  or,  i^n,  that  the  sweet  "plessant  green"  of  foliage, 
that  the  eye  so  loves  to  dwell  on,  should  need  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  afibrd  tame  for  the  ordinary  light  that  is  dispersed 
from  the  leaf  surfoces  to  operate  the  chemical  change  which  the 
abundant  green  Ught  itsdf  ia  unable  to  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  oan  understand,  with  this  explanation  on  ootfls 
nund,  w^,  in  an  ordinary  photograph,  a  Uue  sky  should  be  so 
intensely  white,  while  the  green  tree,  however  brilliantly  ilia- 
minated,  is  a  black  mass  in  compturison.  Indeed,  tiie  wonder  is 
that  one  oan  look  at  a  photograph  with  any  patience  at  all,  and 
that  we  do  not  instinctively  reoognise  the  broad  gulph  between 
the  ^iaro-oicura  of  the  colver  pictore  and  that  of  an^  sepia 
drawing  that  would  depict  with  at  all  faithful  relations  of 
intenn^  the  impressions  made  on  the  eye  by  the  gradations  of 
light  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  colour. — Normal  Maiew. 

Thb  FLSiB0BEB  OF  FHOToaBiraT.— HcTe  is  an  art  In 
which  success  brings  exquisite  enjoyment,  and  whose  very 
reverses  are  full  of  interest.  An  art  ea^  of  acNiuirement — ■ 
Pierian  spring,  at  wMch  you  may  sip  or  quaff  deepV)  according 
to  your  fancy;  How  many  a  fallow  brain,  over  which  the 
weeds  of  spleen  and  ennui  grow  rank  and  luxuriant  for  very 
lack  of  employment^  would  again  revert  to  profitaUe  tillage 
with  such  a  hobby  to  draw  the  i^ough  t  How  many  a  ri^t 
hand  which  at  presmt  knows  no  hi^er  use  than  to  be  a 
stretcher  of  kid  poves,  and  which  womd  draw  back  from  the 
maculation  of  lunar  canatie,  as  from  contact  with  a  plague-qiot, 
would  find  ite  cunning,  and  rejoice  at  the  discovery,  as  it  mani- 
pulated a  plate,  or  adjusted  a  focus  P  .  In  this  pursuit,  how 
many  a  puny  limb  and  flaccid  muscle  might  become  tough 
and  brawny  P  How  many  a  contracting  obeet  and  f^ng  lung 
might  experience,  for  the  first  time,  the  invigorating  influenoe 
of  that  pure  oxygenisation  which  is  only  to  be  found  "  over  the 
hills  and  &r  away  P  "  Kay,  may  we  not  even  ask.  How  many 
a  purposeless  life,  by  assuming  this  '*  shadowed  Urary  of  the 
bundabed  sun,"  might  thus  And  Sn  object,  and  in  its  heaHh- 
bestowing,  soul-expanding  service,  revise  the  fact,  that "  fife 
is  earnest,"  and  progressing  always,  Excelmor,  Estedtior,  go  on 
to  discover  aims  even  higher  and  nobler  than  those  which  are 
to  be  foimd  in  the  atdier  of  the  sun. — Iri^  MetropolHom 
MagaztM. 

Thb  Fbbbxnt  High  TEunuTUSS.— The  tempezatore  of 
the  last  three  or  four  days  has  been  the  highest  wa  ercr 
remember  to  have  experienced.  On  Tuesday  a  black  bulb 
thermometer  placed  in  the  sun,  rose  to  146^,  and  we  wm 
obliged  to  cease  fVom  our  endeavours  to  register  photograpln- 
cally  the  amount  of  actinic  radiation  in  consequence  of  th5 
collodion  boiling  on  the  plate, — a  f^ict  we  never  before  met 
with,  even  when  working  in  a  dose  tent.  On  the  foUoiring 
day  the  heat  was  even  greater ;  the  same  tharmmnetv  indi- 
cating at  least  10^  higher  in  the  sunshine  at  noon.  A  bottle  of 
collo£on  beside  it  boiled  violently,  and  a  portion  of  it  poured 
on  a  piece  of  metal  which  had  been  eiiKwed  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  direct  Tvnct  tiie  sun  hissed  as  if  it  had  been  poured  on 
red-hot  inm.  Tlw  amount  of  actinic  ndiaSODm,^ 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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fkr  as-ve  were  able  to  record  it,  was  greater  than  wb  have  ever 
teown  it  before.  "Soi  is  this  ezceisive  heat  confined  to  this 
ooantry;  oui  I^kU  correspmident  informs  us  that  in  that  city 
in  the  shale,  the  fhennometer  roee  to  9&«  on  Tuesday. 


THESHOGBAFHT. — GBEEK,  BLUE,  AKD  PUnPLE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sib,— Se^g  a  eajpr  ot  your  Joornal,  for  the  first  time, 
a  few  days  mice,  rfoimd  in  it  an  artide  hr  M.  Ni^pce 
de  St  'VictOT  oa  the  power  of  caloric  in  dereu^g  photo- 
^phic  images.  I  was  Burprised  to  find  that  it  was  con- 
sidered anything  new,  as  I  made  the  same  diflcovery  some 
four  years  since,  but  waa  not  aware  at  that  time  hut  what 
the  same  thing  had  been  noticed  before.  Iwas  led  to  think, 
whether  or  no  heat  had  not  something  to  do  with  the 
development  of  imf^  on  senoUve  paper,  by  sedng  a  friend 
who  used  for  a  hair  dye  a  solution  of  ammonio  nitrate  of 
silver,  hcdd  a  hot  iron  near  enough  so  as  not  to  bum  the 
hair,  which  caused  it  to  assume  an  intense  blackness.  Rea- 
soning from  t.hiB  fact,  I  thoiight  I  would  see  what  effect  heat 
would  have  upon  sensitive  paper,  through  a  negative. 
Having  salted  a  paper  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
afterwards  floated  it  upon  a  solution  of  ammonio  nitrate  of 
Bilver,  I  placed  my  negative  upon  it,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
heat  of  a  store  for  several  minutes,  and  on  removing  the 
negative  fonnd  an  image  impressed  upon  the  papw.  This 
expraimeDat  I  repeated  several  times,  out  not  thmkingthe 
renilts  so  satisfiustary  aa  those  by  light,  I  gave  np  any  fur- 
ther experiments  in  that  direction,  with  the  exception  of 
some  I  made  about  three  years  since,  on  varnished  glaas 
j^tes.  I  found  that  if  a  glass  plate  be  ooated  wiUi  varnish 
of  any  of  the  common  hara  kinds,  and  a  negative  not  var- 
nished be  placed  in  contact  with  it,  and  exposed  to  a 
moderate  heat  for  some  time,  that  an  image  was  impressed 
upon  the  varnished  plate.  I  &ucied  that  Sandarack  varnish 
was  more  sensitive  than  others.  In  the  same  paper  (No.  99, 
vol.  ii.)  I  find  an  article,  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  photography,  in  which  he  shows 
how  a  green  phott^raph  may  be  taken.  I  have  found  that 
a  green  may  be  im>duced  without  the  aid  of  chemical  re- 
agent, but  by  the  action  of  light  alone,  using  a  senntive 
paper,  made  after  the  fisUoving  formula -Take  a  saturated 
Kuntion  <^  U-chromate  of  potassa,  addnlated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  lolation  of  fesrycytaaio  (rf  potassium ;  mix  the 
twoeolntioiMandletthemstandaf^honntoBettje;  then, 
pour  off  the  dear  liquid,  and  float  your  paper  on  it.  When 
dry  it  will  be  <tf  a  ught  itmw  colour.  Now,  place  it  under 
your  negative,  and  expose  it  (if  a  ctear  day)  for  fifteen 
minutes ;  remove  it  from  your  name  and  wash  it  in  boiling 
water,  and  dry.  I  have  now  in  my  poBseesion  |ffinta  taken 
thirty  months  ago,  which  have  not  changed  in  the  least. 
The  colour  is  like  that  of  oxide  of  chromium.  I  have  made 
numerous  experiments  with  ammonio  citrate  of  iron,  which 
is  as  much  snpoior,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  all  other 
known  sensitive  agents,  except  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  latter 
article  is  to  bichromate  of  potassa.  I  have  prints  taken 
with  this  article  which  stand  the  teat  of  time  better  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen  by  any  other  method.  With  it,  and  by 
the  use  of  re-agents,  tones  and  colours  can  be  produced  which 
I  have  never  seen  done  by  any  other  article.  Thus,  in  a 
landscape,  the  sky  can  be  Uae  or  purple,  giving  the  effects  of 
sunset,  the  fbHage  green,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  operator.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  man- 
ner in  whidi  priota,  eKhitdted  if  Beauregard,  in  1855,  were 
done,  and  not,  as  he  said,  by  direct  printing..  If  you  con- 
sider this  firom  an  amateur  of  enoag^  oonaequence  to  print, 
I  may,  in  a  future  Pipor,  give  you  the  remits  of  my  experi- 
ments with  this  arUcm 

Nao  York.  Jesse  Habdino. 

p¥e  shall  receiTe  with  great  pleostire  an  aooomit  of  oar 


correspondent's  enterimentB  with  the  ammonio  citrate  of 
iron,  as  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter.  The 
above  experimente  are  very  curious,  and  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  all  ecientific  men  on  this  ade  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  recommend  them  to  the  careful  attention 
of  those  of  our  reuiers  who  are  of  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind,  as  being  well  worth  repeating. — Ed.] 


EUPLOYHENT  OF  OI.TGEBINE  IK  PHOTOORAPHT. 

Sib,— As  yon  vere  so  good  as  to  insert  a  Sew  remarks  of 
mine,  on  some  of  the  uses  of  gljyeerine,  in  "No.  42  of  the 
^'PHcyrooBAPHic  News,"  may  I  ask  fi»  a  noall  space  in 
your  columns  ibr  a  few  more  ofamvatuma  on  the  same  sutgeot  ? 
as  I  hope  and  bdisve  the  eiqiearimenta  Z  have  lately  made 
mu'  be  of  use  to  others  woriting  in  the  same  direction. 

Xfind  if  ader^tped  ct^odionised  plate  be  allowed  to  dry, 
and  is  subsequentiy  moistened,  and  heated  with  the  glycerine 
solution,  the  operation  of  strengthening  "  is  equally  easily 
performed — the  film  remaining  uninjured  by  the  redeveli^nng 
and  the  necessary  washings. 

In  the  various  dry  processes  I  am  sanguine  that  the  use  of 
glycerine,  first  moistening  the  plate  and  then  pouring  on 
the  glycerine  before  the  development  is  begun^  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  many  valuable  nc^tives,  as  it  has  the 
singular  property  of  penetrating  the  film,  rendering  it  tough, 
and  preventing  it  "sfditting  off." 

I  observe,  in  one  of  your  omtemporaries,  objection  is  made 
to  its  use,  on  its  score  of  fogging  the  plate.  This,  during 
many{montfas'  trial,  has  never  occurred  to  myself ;  and  I  have 
this  morning  intemnfied  a  portrait,  taken  a  fortni^t  ago, 
with  complete  satia&ction — ^the  plate  having  been  coated 
with  g^foerine  all  the  time.  I  should,  however,  snggest,  as 
a  poa^e  cause  of  such  a  contretemps,  the  omitting  to  dis- 
place the  iodide  with  cyanide  or  hypo,  before  the  use  of  the 
glycerine. 

I  ivefer  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  for  fixing :  and,  need 
scuedy  add,  I  very  thorou^i^  wash.  B.  M.  S. 

fresh  or  stale  egos  for  preparing  albuuenised 

PAPER. 

Sir, — Being  in  the  country  a  short  time  back,  I  thought 
I  would  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  procuring  fresh 
egCH  to  albumeniae  some  paper.  I  bad  succeeded  tolerably 
well  with  those  we  obtain  m  liOndon,  but  I  oqieeted  to  be 
doubly  Buccessftal  with  what  the  countiy  affords. 

I  was,  howevOT,  agood  deal  surprised  and  annoyed  to  find 
tiiat  my  paper — ^though  glos^  enou^— became  perfectiy 
ml  on  the  mmning  after  sensitising,  tiioiuh  operated  upon 
and  afteorwards  kept  in  the  daric  lonn.  Li  the  ooniae  of  a 
day  or  two  it  becune  perfectly  black,  though  light  had  been 
cardhlly  exctuded. 

I  used  pore  albumen — ^the  e^  new-laid — and  five  per 
cent,     ordinary  salt.  • 

As  I  have  frequently  kept  paper  of  my  own  albumeniang 
a  week  and  more  without  discoloration,  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  assisting  me  to  aa»unt  for  my  failure  in  this  instance. 
I  may  add,  that  the  paper  was  perfectly  dry,  and  all  foreign 
particles  excluded  from  the  albumen— the  bath  being  80 
grains  neutral.  9.  T.  T. 

[We  should  like  to  see  this  qnestion  fully  discussed,  as  we 
know  several  very  experienced  photographeni  who  stabe,  that 
the  result  of  their  experience  tends  to  show,  that  albumen, 
used  for  preparing  positive  papw,  improves  if  it  is  kept  for 
some  time ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
they  piefbr  it  in  an  indpient  rtate  of  deetunpodtioD. — ^Ed.] 


KATEBIAL  FOB  LARGE  VASHIHO  TBAYft. 

Sir, — I  am  about  to  put  up  a  large  dstem,  and  want  a  lot 
enlarge  bays  to  wash  prints  in,  so  as  to  get  a  running  stream 
of  water  from  the  dstem.  I  thought  of  jTift^'ng  t^n  of 
wood,  and  Uning  them  ^|e}f|o^^C5(te^^^ 
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then  be  any  olijection  to  the  nse  of  either,  or  which  vonld 
be  beet,  or  what  would  yon  recommend?  Th^wiD  besome 
two  or  three  feet  kmg,  uaA  as  I  want  a  continTiation  of  them, 
witii  ta|ia,  fto.,  in,  X  do  not  know  what  else  to  xae. 

A  Bathonian. 
[Neither  lead  nor  zinc  wHl  answer  the  porpoee  vary  well, 
as  these  metals  will  decompose  hvposnlphite  of  stiver  in  the 
fixing  bath  with  precipitatioa  of  silver  as  a  black  mud. 
For  kut  waahmg  dishfis,  vrhm  the  liquid  mar  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  free  from  hypo.,  theee  metals  mijdit  not  be 
tQjurions,  but  we  do  not  recommend  them.  Ei^r  entta 
,  porcha,  shtte,  or  even  wood  akme,  would  be  ^efoable,— ^d.] 


DiooLORisma  coixodion  with  hetauic  hbrcurt. 

Sir, — had  by  me  a  quantity  of  old  collodion,  ^  sorts 
Inixed,  podtive  and  neffative,  &c.  It  was  as  Isvwn  as  the 
darkeet  sherry.  I  shook  it  up  with  two  or  time  drachms  of 
mflrcary ;  it  is  now  quite  ctear,  very  sanritive  in  the  wet 
nooesB,  and  the  half  shades  good.  This  may  be  a  useful 
hint  frar  others,  as  I  do  not  remember  haTing  seen  it  men- 
tioned. M.  M.  D. 

[We  are  glad  our  correspondent  finds  the  above  plan 
answw.  He  will  see  that  we  frilly  described  it  by  referring 
to  our  {areaent  Tdmne,  p.  12. — Ed.] 


EFFECT    OF    GUTTA    PERCHA    BATHS    ON    THE  SILVER 
SOLUTION. 

Snt, — ^In  compliance  with  your  requests  relative  to  the  infe- 
riority of  gntta  pereha  baths,  I  beg  leaTe  to  state,  that  I  have 
one  in  use  now  that  I  purchased  on  July  9th,  1856,  and  it 
has  been  in  constant  lae  ever  since.  I  have  never  poauaBcd 
any  other  kind  than  gntta  percfaa ;  and  am  oonfi^t,  that 
I  can  produce  a  picture,  ather  positiTO  or  negative,  a  view 
cur  a  portrait,  as  free  from  fogging,  and  as  clear  and  vigorous, 
from  a  gntta  perdta  bath  as  from  any  other  kind.  I  indose 
a  spedmai  taken  with  the  bath  in  question,  which  has  been 
in  nse  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  yean. 

WiujAM  Botes. 


ANSWEES  TO  MINOB  QTTBRIES. 

CrrRl.TE  OF  Silver  Phiktimg  Pbockss  F.  CdUins.  Mr. 

Hardwich  vu,  ve  believe,  the  first  who  suggested  using  citrate  of 
dlwin  printing  positives.  The  adTsntagw  are,  that  the  prints 
are  more  easily  ootsfned  of  the  peenliar  warmth  and  sof tnesa  which 
are  so  much  sdmired ;  and  to  Uiose  who  prefer  the  slightly  reddish 
tint  irtUch  the  stereograms,  printed  by  some  well-known  photo- 
grapbert,  possess,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  process.  Several 
farmalB  for  a  good  printing  process  by  this  method  have  from  Ume 
to  Ume  been  given  u  our  pages,  but  u  a  photographer  ia  already  in 
poMseioa  of  a  good  formula  for  positive  prmting,  he  need  only 
modify  it  to  the  extant  of  replacing  one  naif  of  the  chloride  of 
aaunoniun  or  sodium  which  he  at  present  osea  in  his  salting  bath 
by  the  same  quantity  of  puedtrate  of  soda.  Alltbeother  formuI» 
and  manipoJatkHis  can  be  employed  as  in  the  ordinary  process. 

pKDtTrao  PosmvBs  OH  C  A XV AH. — H.  8.  S.  The  following  me- 
thod of  preparing  canvas  for  receiving  photographic  impi;easions  has 
been  usmI  for  some  time  with  decided  success.  The  prooess  is  to 
nix  lAiting  with  alcohol,  until  a  pretty  thick  mixture  is  formed ; 
paint  titiia  over  the  canvas  with  a  soft  flat  brush.  When  dry,  rub 
off  with  cotton  until  all  the  wtkiting  ia  removed  (which  ia  easily 
dime),  and  the  caovaa  recaves  the  aalt  and  silver  Muudons  beauti- 
ftiUy.   

TO  C0BBE8F0ND£NTS. 

na  Btaatoscone  BaouMi  Club.— Wa  ban  leoilvad  ■evaral  letlars 
eaaneswd  with  the  sihlaot  towMoh  we  alUited  in  our  last  number.  One 
isnttaaaa  writas,  "  I  am  fWy  glad  to  sea  joe  bare  made  some  remsrts 
en  'lialnAufa'  MHr  of  fleB^i>>i>t.  I  soimae  be  was  scTeMUfl  to  tlie 
terms  lau  down  In  the  ■  Hiws,'  and  ihenwre  has  no  right  to  gnunble. 
It  ocatainiy  Is  all  a  lottMjr.  I  have  reedved  a  few  very  moderate  things ; 
apeacmaiqrviir  axDsllBnt  mes;  and  aotUoc  but  good-wUl  sad  dvUltf 
fnm  00  the  mcmMn  with  whom  I  hsm  had  any  ooaunanloatlen :  sad  my 
Ikaaka  an  dae  to  yoa,  sir,  fof  getUag  ap  sMh  an  assoeisUpn.  1,  for  one, 
sbaU  be  glad  to  keep  the  dab  aSoat;  and  If  '  Faliplajr,'  iriioevar  he  may 
bs^todlMattaaed,  MMtaglvehisnaaaiodwItbdrawBtonoe."  Another 
eonewoadnt wiUas,  "l  amlBcUncdto  wittaalbieor  two tomala  ordw 
tbU  1^1  tUnk  JOB  wlUadialt}roa  mar  ies  that  '  AdiplarV  eomplalnu 
as  to  as  'atwecsnoplc  Extitainga  Cbdik'  ate  aot  wtthont  Ibandadon.  I 


Inclose  one  of  some  joints  I  reodved,  and  I  must  {dead  gnD^  of  nat 
rttnmlng  so  good  a  one  (or  the  ssme  u  I  might  have  done ;  bnt  stfll  I  am^ 


ou  also  a  priat  of  wbat  I  ratomed,  which  I  think  was  a  fsir  rqkaymant. 
n  writing  this,  I  do  not  do  so  In  order  to  find  bntt,  bnt  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  may  thank  yon  fbr  having  carried  out  the  elab,  as  I  have  reoslvaa 
many  Intareatlng  and  good  vlaws."  Our  anreqmndent  [noceeda  to  tnggeat 
that,  In  case  of  any  in«nber  receiving  a  print  which  he  may  think  very 
bad,  and  nnfit  for  pnrpoMS  of  exchange,  be  should  send  the  eaaie,  with  hb 
own  name  and  that  of  the  Mnder,  ia  coBfidcnoe  to  us,  ao  thai,  IT  we  ere  of 
opinion  that  the  prtnt  la  not  np  to  par,  we  can  drop  a  blot  to  Oat  effect  to 
the  sender.  Of  course  any  person  la  atlflwty  to  make  what  compUinta  he 
pleases.  Far  be  It  from  us  to  wlih  to  curtail  the  greatest  privilege  an 
Bn^bhnian  Ills— that  of  gnunbUng ;  bat  we  would  mndi  rather  Inietfere 
as  Ottle  as  possible  In  a  matter  wMeb  ought  ta>  be  left  to  the  good  IMtav 
and  conite^  of  the  gentlemen  themselves.  We  wlU  aot  deny  that  the 
prints  compUned  of  are  very  bad  Indeed;  bat,  at  the  ssme  tfms,  we  eamut 
think  that  the  sender  was  aware  of  theb  great  Infariori^.  Hs  la  doahtkaa 
a  yoong  beginner;  and,  tfaenAsm,  it  would  be  kinder  to  send  him  Mod 
pfctorea,  so  that  he  ndght  see  Us  own  faiUngs,  than,  1^  fMambig  yatfm 
vae,  to  eonfirm  Urn  hi  his  etronaona  fanimaMlan,  that  Ms  own  pmrtweth— 
are  equal  to  the  average. 
J.  S,  O.— We  think  the  addreu,  as  printed,  la  the  correot  one.  Toa  hava 
erred,  however.  In  atyUns  the  gentleman  " Pbatograpber; "  and  aathen 
may  not  be  a  profesalonu  photegrapher  of  that  name  la  the  town,  your 
letter  miscarried.  We  admire  the  print  very  much,  and  ahsU  be  pleaaed  to 
know  the  partlcolors  yon  refer  to. 
0.  8.— Your  pkture,  Na  1,  haa  not  been  exposed  long  enough.  The  mark 
across  the  plate,  near  the  lianda.  Is  caused  by  your  not  dipt^ig  the  plata  In 
the  bath  aoon  enough.  Of  course,  where  rain  water  la  mentioned,  distilled 
water  wQl  answer  the  parpoae— the  fbnner  only  bdng  recommeoded  as  ao 
eaalW  procnrsble  snbstuute  for  the  latt«. 

O.  F.  S.— If  the  prints  are  "  rolled  "  In  a  rolling  press  they  will  not  hava 
that  tendency  to  cm-1  np,  and  the  ■urflue  will  also  be  great^  fanproted. 

N.  N.— Hie  collodlo-albumen  at  Fothoglll  process  will,  we  ttan^  anawtr 
your  purpose  beat,  although  In  neither  of  these  Is  the  snrflsee  of  the  Um 
retained  In  a  moist  state. 

S.  E.  S.— Alcohol  Is  not  at  aU  necesasry  tn  a  devdoplng  aolntloB,  exeept  there 
be  a  difficulty  In  causing  It  to  flow  oyer  the  plate;  In  this  case  It  mu^ba 
added  in  amall  quandtlea  at  a  time,  uiitll  this  dffficolty  be  overccm^^^ie 
quantity  is  unimportant,  and  most  depend  upon  dreumstancea 

F.  Toi:ir&— L  You  can  easily  calenlate  the  amonnl  of  silver  In  a  gtvea 
weight  of  chloride  of  allver.  The  eoulvalent  of  diver  is  108,  and  that  of 
chlorine  3C'5;  consequently,  aa  chloride  of  sliver  Is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  each  of  ita  conatltuenta,  the  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sBver 
is  106  +  3e-S  =  143-d ;  and.  therefore,  lU-fi  parts  of  chloride  of  sUvar 
contain  108  ports  of  allver,  Uie  remainder  being  ddoiina  3.  The  eblecHan 
to  a  portrait  combination  for  landscape  photogrqthy  ia,  that  the  centre  of 
the  lleld  la  llaUe  to  be  ow-done  befoie  the  Mit  parts.  tUa,  however,  en 
be  In  a  greet  measure  remedied  tQT  the  employment  of  s  small  Map  fat  fn»b 
of  the  first  Ions ;  and,  under  these  drcmnatances,  a  portrstt  combbnatloa 
would  do  near^  as  well  as  a  view  lens  for  landscape  pbotognqAy. 

SrsaaoecoPic— Lensea  are  made  for  stereosoopic  purposes  of  aasboit  a  Escaa 
as3l  Inches;  periispa  one  of  thla  focus  would  anlt  your  purpose. 

B.  A.  (CaI(.)'-I.  a  lens  of  4j  Indi  focus  csn  be  used,  whloB  Is an^  fbr  CDW- 
big  a  stereoscopic  plate.  3.  Yes.  Sand  4.  It  is  a  veryiood  porlidria  Am 
of  camva:  but  of  conrie  great  dursMHty  and  atrength  mast  be  saaHfced 
to  portabOlty.  Ji.  Hardwyi. 

Oxo.  R.— Soch  an  oppenUiM  has  been  described  bi  ow  of  oar  tek  anmbsra. 

We  ahall,  homvcr,  be  ^lad  to  tee  yoor  Idea. 
F.  L.  Q.— Increase  the  strength  of  the  Axing  sohitioa. 
Salop.— The  fsiill  hiiisI  liiilii  smiiiilliliiu  jmiibaiiiianilHil  In  ileailliii  l^ma 

wbat  you  say,  everything  has  been  pn^tored,  and  should  thanfon  weak 

the  most  perfect  manner. 

A.  Boas  P. — Paini  the  Iitaide  of  your  glaas  room  a  light  Una  colour. 
Jour  T.—We  contlnne  to  hear  very  good  aoeonats  ot  the  Compa^a 

plates,  bnt  have  not  lately  tried  any.  We  can  givanoidea  of  ihepnbaHa 
tlmaiequlredfbr expoeuraln thecaseof thedlnuy-IIghtedBcreeu.  ItnlgU 
vary  from  10  minutes  to  anne  hours. 

C.  KxMF.— We  ttalnkUMbslfeis  too  weak;  try  tbeeffeotefaUiwKqHMw 
of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  allver  to  iL  ThatmarKmedylt;  BDd&taarcaaa 
win  bnprove  it  V,  however.  It  dose  not  entM^  reraove  the  iftec  oob- 
plalned  of,  cdiange  the  orilodioB  Ibr  some  other  sample. 

J.  c— Wash  them  widt  In  boUlng  water,  and  then  mb  with  abet  eleth  aXU 
the  greater  part  of  the  wax  b  removed  fhnn  the  funoela  and  dkbsa,  sad 
BnisB  with  aoap  and  hot  water.  If  any  pattldas  of  wax  resist  thla  treat- 
ment, sof  mi  Utsm  with  a  dnm  of  tnrpenune  or  bsnaoL 

B.  H.  C— There  is  do  partlciiiar  tbnDola  reiinlrsd  ftr  cbtalotaig  negattvea. 
Use  good  eoQodlon,  prepared  fbr  this  purpose,  and  a  negative  devclqpbv 
tolutloa  prepared  with  pyrogoIUo  add.  The  bath  may  be  the  same  aa  te 
positivea 


J.  w.  WxLGB.— Hie  occnirance  of  jUa  hcilei  In  Uw  daA  p«la  efdiTeti 
negatives  Is  a  Ttfy  eeramon  aan^anoa  Rmsal  ttAv>  aiav  v«e  rise  to 
them,  such  as  using  an  ov«r-lodl*ed  ooHodhm,  or  one  which  baa  »sa 
thoreuddr  settled.  A  potasalum  cdlodhm  Is  especially  liable  te  tUa 
ooourrence.  If  thebslh  isst  sll  turbid,  or  If  dost  hassettMdoa  tbeiAsus, 
pbi  boles  Buoroocor,  and  they  riotoafreqaentlyoecae  when  every  laMgmaMs 
precaution  has  bssa  taken  to  guard  sgauist  them;  waiaeMMiHy,  we  sappasa 
we  must  Bdmh,  that  nothing  mndi  Is  known  abMit  the  oraimstaiKM  i^na 
which  depends  their  presence  or  sbsuwe. 

Gommnntoatloos  doubled,  with  thsnks.— Aa  Old  UMdiaak,— Naaio. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  0MTeBp(»d*Bts  Is  dtbsr  snA  aa 
we  are  unable  to  give,  tn'  It  has  ^nteared  In  laewt  mnnben  oT  the 
"PxoTOUiYBlo  HBWi:"— W.  C.  C.-lQ  a  BobUa.— f.  K.  O.  T. 

IH  TTra:-8.  E.  C.-F.  Uardwlch.— F.  U— J.  JqpUDg.-J.  P.— AlUaa 
Amaunr.— VUtor.— G-  H.  W.— Peter  Poaillve.— H.  and  J.  Walter.— T 
Warwick.— B.  C.  H.— K  A.  Boot 


EdUorU  oommtmkatkns  wlU  not  be  raodved  aaless  fally  mtaUi  aad 

letters  must  not  be  flCBS  hi  book  parcels. 


%*  AU  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Hr.  dooxxa,  oan 
of  liesaia.  CuaaLL,  Pxttkx,  and  Galtoi,  La  Belle  Sanvaga  Yard.  PHrata 

"  be  naned  "Kl*^" 
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THE  ACTION  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTBUM  UPON 
CERTAIN  COHPOUKDS  OF  SILVER. 

BT  SIR  J.  F,  yr.  HER8CHKL,  BART. 

In  the  article  headed  " HuceUaneom "  oi  the  "Fho- 
TOQRAPBio  Nbwb"  vt  Ibt  IMh  iAtaiit,  I  find  h  itated 
that  "  the  parUcalai  cIub  of  dkendeal  fonxa  that  an  opera-, 
live  in  tiie  |«odaotioii  of  the  ordinazy  {duHograpbe  lendes 
ahuoBt  entirely  in  the  portkm  of  the  light  which  Tibrates 
moat  rapidly,  and  extends  when  dispersed  in  the  rainbow 
form  from  tiie  indigo  and  through  the  violet  into  a  long 
Kpaae^  wherdn  the  e^e  detects  no  light  at  all ; "  and,  brther 
on,  that  *'  to  the  photographist,  all  the  most  lominoas,  the 
most  cheerfol,  and  the  most  varied  huee  in  natnrei  are  as  the 
oater  darkness." 

If  tUs  Btatenmt,  wluch  is  extncted  from  the  National 
Arino,  and  wfaiiih  I  am  aware  Is  only  a  aoiimrhat  exa^[e- 
rated  one  of  the  ideas  generally  prevalent  on  the  subject, 
were  to  be  accepted  as  a  just  representation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  this  noble  art  produces  its  miracles,  it  would 
certunly  be  a  great  disoooragooaent  to  those  who  hope  one 
day  to  see  colour  depict  itself,  and  who,  at  all  eventa,  look 
to  see  the  tones  of  a  finety-otdonred  i^ctare  as  wdl  reikleied 
"by  |diotogra|diy  as  by  the  engtsverVi  art.  Entertaining, 
myself,  up  to  a  recent  period,  a  notion  tibat  tiiis  evil  was  a 
neoessary  concatnitant  ofihe  nw  of  iodine  as  a  photographic 
agent,  connected  with  the  exceedingly  curious  and  pecnliar 
difference  of  its  action  under  certain  circnmstanoes,  on  the 
rays  on  dther  side  of  the  indigo  of  the  spectrtim,  I  was  led 
to  pn^xse  (vide  Journal  of  tie  Photographic  Society^  No.  6, 
p.  70,  Jane  31, 1853)  the  abandonment,  or  at  all  events, 
restrioted  use  of  iodiiM  in  photography  \  and  the  nhstita- 
tim  of  tnomlne  "eofUs  qtd  cofUe."  Of  late  I  havessen 
reason  to  alter  my  ojunion  on  tikis  ^pcAaU    Void  pourqwii. 

The  e^qwriments  on  which  that  opinion  was  grounded, 
are  described  in  my  paper  in  Phil.  Traiu.,  1840,  Art  79, 
129  ;  and  1842,  Art.  8U,  216.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
iodized  paper  was  exposed  dry  to  tiie  actionem  thespectnim. 
In  the  others,  the  Reversal  of  the  aetaon  from  the  indigo 
upwards  by  excess  of  iodine  was  the  snlfjeet  under  oraiddaa- 
tion,  whna  the  pecnKar  podtive  actiiMi  ennes  on  at  that 
point  with  a  saddsnDess  and  energy  naturally  leading  to  a 
persnadon  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  have,  generally,  a 
far  inferior  action  on  tiie  iodic  ccanpoonds  to  those  of  tiie 
more  refirangible. 

In  studying  the  habits  of  the  arsoiiates  and  arsenites  <^ 
silver  under  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  mixed  light, 
with  a  view  to  satis^  myadf  as  to  the  reality  of  the  pnsegue 
in  certain  arsenical  aolntitHiB  of  a  high^  idwtognqdiie  metal 
to  whioh  I  had  ^ipUed  the  pvovitdonal  name  of  Jimonlnm,  I 
ma  led  to  remark  that  (operating  hj  wadkn  of  then  salts, 
and  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  paper,  letting  one  dry  before 
applying  the  other)  it  made  all  the  differenet  in  Ike  world 
whuA  §ohiHm  wa$  laid  on  over  (Ae  oCAer.  Tlie  nitrate  beuig 


laid  on  first,  then  dried,  and  the  arsenical  solutions  afiorwards 
washed  over  it,  the  action  wss  extrandy  feeUe  and  dow ; 
qn^te  otherwise  .when  the  order  was  rcrversed,  uid  eqte- 
eial^  \riien  the  nitrate  was  i^^died  to  the  pi^  actually 
under  eqKsore  to  the  fight  In  l^t  case  it  was  t^d  and 
energetic  (though  very  Car  infoior  in  both  respects  to  the 
junoni&rons  solutions).  This  led  me  to  a  repetition  of  my 
former  experiments  with  iodine  and  bromine,  attending  to  • 
the  order  of  the  washes,  and  observing  always  to  apply  the 
nitrate  while  under  exposure.  To  my  veiy  great  surprise, 
I  found  that  under  these  circumstances,  so  far  from  tiie 
action  of  the  qieotnuu  on  the  iodine  being  dther  limited 
to  the  more  refrangible  rays,  or  very  flaeUe  in  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red,  it  was  csrried  down  with  nearfy  full  inten- 
siiy,  not  only  to  the  very  fiuthest  extremity  of  the  red 
(where  the  negative  action  on  the  Intnnine  ceases),  but  very 
considerably  beyond  it.  The  ibUowing  are  tiie  readings  <^ 
of  measures  of  the  extent  of  the  spectra  impressed  on 
the  p^ier  (after  fixing  and  drying),  on  three  several 
occadoos  (April  1,  April  6,  May  9, 1859),  as  read  off  on  a 
acale  of  equal  parte,  ^  sero  eorrsqionding  to  the  centre  oi 
the  aan%  image  in  the  extnme  fidadal  red  of  a  cobalt  ^ass ; 
—10-05  to  the  same  eentn  in  the  fldudal  yeUow;  16*0  to 
the  brightest  green;  SS'Otothebest  blue;  and  38*0  to  the 
place  of  the  second  set  of  dark  lines  marked  H  in  Fraun- 
hofer's  spectrum : — 


lodorettod  P^kt- 

Bromoretted  P^ter. 

Leut  refracted  extroDA.. 

.  —  3-  7 

0-  0 

4-  0 

—  0-5 

,  —  8-  5 

0-  0 

,  —  3-73 

—  017 

Host  refracted  extTww  .. 

+  59-  0 

+  64  -  S 

'  +  66-  0 

+  68-0 

+  65-0 

+  58*fiO 

+  64-80 

In  all  these  readings  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  sun's 
semi-diameter,  so  as  to  make  them  central.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  action  on  tiie  Inomuretted  paper  is  ahnost  rigorously 
limited  to  the  extreme  visible  red  (where  it  is  strong,  and 
terminates  veiy  atinq>tly),  while  that  on  the  iodized  piqtar 
extends  3*73  parts  <rf  dw  sosle,  at  about  one-seventeeutii 
of  tiie  whole  lengUi  of  the  idiot(^;raphic  spectrum,  beknr  it, 
or  into  tiie  invidble  heat  rays.  Its  termination  is  lea 
abrupt  thim  in  the  other  ease,  but  the  action  is  strong  and 
decided  to  within  &  very  few  tenths  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity. There  is  an  evident  thoogh  not  a  very  strongly 
Tnaykfld  of  darkening  at  34*5,  or  somewhat 

short  <tf  the  best  indigo.  The  loomuretted  spectrum  offers 
noanchmaxinnntt,  but  is  continned  6*S  parte  beyond  the 
ceantum  of  the  iodmretted  into  the  invisiMe  actinic  rayi. 
The  action  on  nitrate  oi  ulver,  per  m,  torminates  at 
+  11-0. 

These  facts,  I  think,  will  rescue  the  iodide  of  mtver, 
irbsn  ^operiy  used,  firom  the  impntaflon  oC'i]»ettribilil^|to 
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mcae  lumiiuras  xays.  It  is  for  photograpliistB  to  nuke 
tin  apidication  in  fba  miuiipalationa  <^  Uieir  art.  In  pcdnt 
of  rapidit;'  of  action,  there  is  no  oompariion  between  the 

dry  and  wet  material. 

ColUngwood,  July  16,  1859. 

F.S.  (JxHy  17).— Under  the  action  of  sach  a  sunshine  aa 
I  never  remember  to.  have  vitaeesed  in  England,  and  which 
has  ocmtinned  doadlcBB  and  perfect  smce  suniise,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  before  'dispatefaing  the  above,  I  might  proonre 
some  perfeob  and  striking  specnmens  of  im^msaed  spectat  to 
send  yon  in  illnstration  oi  the  &ctB  insisted  <»  in  the  above. 
To  my  great  astonishment,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  procure 
an  iodized  spectrvm  having  the charactere  described;  but  iD' 
stead,  nothing  bat  spectra  of  the  sort  indicated  in  the  paper 
first  cited,  viz.,  d^rading  in  intensily  from  the  blue  to  the 
red  end,  and  almost  evanescent  in  the  least  refrangiUe  rays. 
What  is  still  more  inrpnsing,  the  iodine  impreKoons  of 
to-clay  hare  been  dngoIwlrfeeUe  in  intennty.  Thisrecalls 
a  complaint  I  have  somewhere  read  of  the  want  of  snocess 
in  photographic  operations  under  tn^ocal  snnshine. 

I  cannot,  however,  r^ect  the  evidence  of  th6  experiments 
1  have  related,  whose  results  I  have  before  my  eyes  (and 
which  I  send  for  yonr  inspection,  particularly  requesting 
llteir  return,  as  they  are  cut  out  of  a  r^^ister  I  keep  of  such 
spectra).  To  say  nothing  of  the  exact  agreement  of  their 
mesmremente,  there  is  one  feature  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
iJanatiom,  on  the  sni^xintion  of  mistake  or  accidental 
impoiity.  The  iodine  qpectrn  extend  farther  into  the  less 
refrangible  region  than,]^  Ixomine.  JVbio,  hithaio  no  siib- 
Mtance  knoton  has  given  any  snch  remiU^  and  the  bromine 
spectra  obtained  to-day  foil  aomewhat  short  of  it.  Junonium 
(if  it  be  really  a  distinct  body)  equals  bromine  in  this  re- 
spect (as  you  will  see  by  comparing  the  specimens  sent) ; 
but  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  instance  of  so 
eztensiTe  an  action. 

Taming  over  my  ocdlectioD,  I  find  three  toon  iodine 
spectra,  obtained  on  the  19tii  of  Mardi,  all  which  agree 
in  the  prolongation  of  a  powerful  action  fiir  beyond  the  red 
viz.,  to  —  3*0.  On  that  day  no  cfnTesponding  spectrum 
with  bromine  was  obtained. 

The  materials  I  have  used  to-day  were  identically  the 
same  as  in  the  former  eBpeiiments ;  bat,  anxious  to  aooount 
for  the  discordance  of  reeulto,  I  have  also  used  fresh  iodine 
and  nitrate,  and  varied  the  papas,  bat  nnavailingly.  At 
present  I  will  hazard  no  comment  on  tihis  ajipareiit  contra- 
diction. 


METHODS  OP  XS^mSirnSGr  NEGATIVES. 

BY  T.  -r.  BARDWICH,  ESQ. 

In  nnmber  43  of  the  "  Photoqbafhic  News,"  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  paUadium  is  spoken  of  as  an  objectioii  to 
the  use  of  that  suoetance  in  photography,  as  lately  proposed 
hj  Professor  Draper,  of  New  York.  It  appears  that  the 
price  at  the  present  time  is  nearly  doable  uiat  of  gold,  and 
the  supply  of  the  metal  limited.  I  think,  therefisre,  that  I 
might  save  some  of  your  readers  the  expense  of  purchasing 
the  chloride  of  pallatumn,  if  I  give  tiiem  befoi^umd  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  extra  intensity  which  they  will  by 
its  employment. 

A  ready  mode  of  intensifying  a  weak  native  is  often  re- 
i^^uired  in  co^iyiDg  manuscripts  or  printed  matter  of  the  same 
sue  as  the  original.  It  matters  not  whether  a  simply  iodised 
collodion,  or  a  bromo-iodised  be  employed  fiff  this  porpose;  in 
either  case  the  flnfc  deposit  of  silver  will  often  be  of  a 


metallic  aspect,  and  in  consequence  the  OTdinary  mixture  of 
pvTogallic  add  and  nitrate  of  silver  will  foil  in  getting  up 
the  intenfflty.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  a(M  ap]med  tothis 
image,  darkens  it  superfid^y  to  a  consioeraUe  extent,  and 
changes  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  to  a  deep  violet  bine. 
The  chloride  of  pallnHinm  produces  a  shade  of  ooloor  more 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  but  in  my  hands  neitb^  gold 
nor  palladium  has  proved  to  be  sufficirait  to  produce  ahsolate 
opacity.  Either  the  foUowing  methods  wiU,  however, 
secore  the  deait^  reault. 

Fint.  DisBotve  thirty  grains  of  bichkride  of  mexcorT'  in 
an  ounce  of  warm  water,  and  when  the  solution  has  become 
cold,  apply  it  to  the  plat4  previoady  fixed  and  washed,  untO 
the  silver  is  entirely  converted  into  a  white  powder;  tins 
will  take  some  tame;  how  wash  with  water,  and  poor 
over  the  whitened  ima^  a  very  weak  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  containing,  perhaps,  six  or  eight  gruns  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  Thu  white  powder  is  spndoalW 
blackened,  and.when  the  action  has  penetrated  to  tibe  bau 
it  is  completed 

You  will  esfflly  explain  to  your  readm,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
rationale  of  this  process,  which  no  doubt  is  quite  fiMniliar  to 
you.  I  merely  mention  it  as  one  which  will  fRoduce  an  im- 
penetrable Inown  depodt,  even  under  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. It  is  poesible,  nowever,  that  some  may  not  succeed, 
and  if  so  I  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  following  foct, 
viz.,  tiuit  it  is  quite  necessary  to  start  with  a  given  giuoUtty 
of  real  silver  in  the  ima^  othowise  the  corroaive  fgNfml* 
win  not  produce  the  xeqaisito  t^Kwity.  Sn|i|ioaiii^  fat  in- 
stance, you  hajre  an  dd  mauUKivt  to  be  oi^ii^  vithoot 
redud^tni,  and  yOu  are  working  with  a  bnano-iofaad  ooDo- 
dkm.  On  applying  the  sulfdiate  of  irtm,  an  extrexaefy  ddi- 
cate  image  comes  out,  but  the  letters  are  sharp  and  wd 
defined.  Now,  wash  off  the  sulphate  and  put  on  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  a|^>ears  to  produce  Teiy 
Uttle  effect,  but  in  reaBtrr  sn  additional  deposit  of  iSrer 
fallB.  Do  this  a  second  tame,  and,  provided  ym  can  ke^ 
the  lett^  clean,  even  a  third.  Lastiy,  fix  with  cyanide  and 
examine  by  tranmoitted  light.  What,  then,  do  you.  see  ? 
A  translacent  tUia  grey  image  I  Nevertheless  the  quantity 
of  real  silver  in  this  image  is  considerable,  and  the  intensity 
is  wanting  amply  because  the  molecular  state  of  the  par- 
ticles is  un&votbable  fw  obstructing  light.  UiKier  Uie  de- 
composing actibb  of  the  bichloride,  followed  by  hyposulphite, 
it  wiU  reM^  absolute  opacity,  whereas  if  the  empipynient 
tite  i^rogaUio  acid  after  the  solphate  of  iron  had  beat 
omitted,  the  resolt  miidit  have  bean  a  foilure  from  lack  of 
wlver  to  work  upon.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  it  is  diffienh 
to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  metal  in  an  image  by  amply 
holding  it  against  the  light. 

Another  proccA,  Vluch  alwa^  appears  to  me  iageniona 
and  beautiml,  i«  that  c£  Batreswill  and  Davanne,  orunnalty 
published  in  the  Cfttmw  PMo^rropAiaite,  but  whidi  I  have 
not  aeea  as  yet  in  your  joumaT  It  does  not  a^^iear'  to 
matter  in  this  case  whether  the  image  is  weak  or  strong.  A 
solution  of  iodine  is  appUed  to  the  surfoce  after  fixing,  and 
the  plate  is  then  washed  and  exposed  to  the  li^t.  On 
taking  it  back  again  into  the  dark  room  and  treating  with 
mixed  pyrc^allic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  any  amount  of 
intensity  can  be  obtained.  Those  who  are  fond  of  witneenng 
a  pretty  experiment  may  proceed  shbrtiy  as  foUowa : — ^Take 
any  instantaneous  positive,  and  in  open  daylight  pom- 
over  it  asolutiort^  five  graim  each  of  ioiune  ai^  loctioeof 
potassium,  in  five  ounces  cf  water,  until  it  becomes  qnite  yeflow 
from  conversion  into  iodide  of  silver.  Now  wash  and  *^fHf 
a  fyv  drachms  <tf  a  ten  at  twenty  gnun  silver  adntbu  «| 
wash  again.  '*Tbe  Mackening  vrill  then  be  ray  m^A  under 
the  influence  of  pyrogaUic  acid  and  nitrate  of  sSrw.  Ttit 
mode  of  proceedmg  may  not,  perhapa,  be  as  oertain  an  thai 
originally  devised,  but  it  is  quickly  oanied  out,  and  wiU 
serve  to  show  how  much  the  process  can  accomplidx. 

I  may  observe,  in  cooclusicm,  that  I  have  very  little  foith 
in  these  modes  of  intoisii^ing  whai  tiie  nmtive  ^ 
afon  gradntion of  tODesrbot  fbr  l^t^Wlo^te  oMeete 
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UiCT  are  very  uaefiil.   These  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  refer 
to  Dr.  Draper's  method,  vhich  is  servieeable  when  we  wish 
to  give,  88  it  were,  mmply  a  finishing  toach. 
iCtV  Colkge^  JtUy  nth,  1809. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE 
FOLABISED  ELECTRODE. 

BY  W.  S.  OBOVX,  ESQ.,  Q.O.,  T>.B.«.,  &C.* 

Soon  after  tiie  expeximents  of  Dagnerre  were  paUished,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  galranometer  might  be  used  as  a 
test  far  the  chemical  effects  of  hght ;  and  I  sooceeded  in 
obtaining  a  deflection  of  the  needle,  hy  allowing  a  beam  of 
light  suddenly  to  iminnge  on  a  daguerreotype  i^te  i^  a 
tooagh  of  water— the  plate  being  connected  with  one 
^tremity  of  a  galvanometer,  and  a  gridiron  of  ulrer-wire 

f laced  in  front  of  the  plate  with  the  o£er. '  ^uiis  experiment 
showed  at  a  lecture  at  the  London  Institation,  m  1848 ; 
and  it  was  subeequently  used  as  an  ilhirtratifni  of  the  con- 
TordbiHty  of  force,  in  my  evay  on  the  "  Correlation  of 
Plyaical  Forces." 

I  tried  some  farther  experiments  at'  the  time  without 
obtaining  re&ults  of  any  importance ;  but,  as  galvanometers 
at  tins  period  had  not  reat^ed  the  d^«e  of  delicatgr  ibiej 
have  aince  attained  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bnhnikorff;  I 
mined,  thkmpiiner,  to  xesome  the  inquiry ;  and  tiie  resuUs 
I  have  obtained  I  now  proceed  to  dcBcribia.  The  galrano- 
meter  used  in  the  following  expmments  Ruomkorff, 
formed  of  544  feet  of  fine  copper  wire,  and  though  not  so 
d^cate  as  the  very  long  wire  inBtnunenta  used  1^  M.  Da 
BcHs  Raymond  and  others,  it  has  proved  soffidently  delicate 
for  most  of  the  effects  I  aimed  at. 

The  idea  with  which  I  started  was  to  arrange  two  plates  of 
platinum  in  an  electrolyte  in  such  a  manner  that  a  Inight 
beam  of  light  should  impinge  on  one  while  the  other  was  in 
d&rkneaa,  and  yet  to  allow  free  electrolytic  communication. 
After  making  a  somewhat  complex  apparatos,  wbich  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  the  foUowmg  simple  means  of  effectii^ 
my  object  was  adopted : — In  a  cell  similar  to  those  used  for 
tl^  nitric  add  battery,  the  outer  cell  beinf^of  thin  glass  and 
the  inner  one  of  porous  waxe,  two  platinpm  |d«tea  were 
placed,  each  of  six  mches  hy  two — ^fbur  inches  by  two,  or  tike 
inunetsed  portKms  of  the  plates,  bdng  pTa*it»i«ffii  or  coated 
-with  a  depont  of  blati  platinnm.  Both  the  CHiter  and  inner 
oeDs  woe  filled  with  distilled  water,  di^tly  aodulated  with 
salpbnric  acid ;  and  some  tow,  steeped  in  the  same  solution, 
was  stuffed  into  the  upper  part  of  tne  porous  cell  around  the 
platinnm,  so  that  this  latter  plate  was  pofeetly  excluded 
mm  light.  The  extremities  of  the  two  plates  were  metal- 
lically connected.  A  brass  cylinder,  covered  at  the  top,  was 
plac^  over  the  whole,  its  lower  circumference  resting  on  a 
circular  pad  of  paper,  so  as  to  exclude  light. 

The  apparatus,  thus  disposed,  was  set  aside  for  ten  days, 
so  as  to  allow  the  local  currents  to  subnde.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  x>eriod  the  apparatus  was  taken  into  blight  sim- 
ii^t,  the  position  of  the  plates  so  arranged  that  the  one  in 
the  outer  or  glass  cell  should  be  opposite  the  sun,  the  ter- 
minals oonnected  with  galvanometer,  and  the  tempcnrary 
deflection  ocessioned  1^  pohuisation  allowed  to  subside,  or 
rather  to  reach  a  fixed  ptnnt,  for  thwe  VfB  always  a  s&^t 
dflfieotiont 

The  brass  cyUnder,  which  excluded  light  feom  the  appara- 
tus, was  now  removed;  and  tin  gahanometer  neetue  in- 
atantiy  deviated  to  10^,  the  pbtinum  exipwd  to  sunlight 
being  positive  to  tiiat  in  the  dark,  or  as  zinc  to  copper. 
The  platinum  }^tes  were  now  reversed,  that  which  had  been 
in  the  outer  cell  placed  in  the  porous  cell,  and  vice  verad, 
and  the  apparatus  again  setande  for  ten  days ;  at  tiie  end  of 
this  period  it  was  again  taken  out,  the  expenment  repeated, 
and  the  'same  result  obtained ;  t.e.,  on  removing  the  taatB 
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cylinder  there  was  a  defieetion  of  12*',  tiie  pbitinnm  exposed 
to  light  bein^  positive  to  the  sheltered  one. 

The  identity  of  electrical  effect,  taking  place  with  the 
reversed  plate,  seemed  so  stzon^ly  in  favour  of  t^  impact  of 
the  solar  rays  having  an  initiatory  effect  in  producing  a 
voltaic  current,  that  tiie  only  remaining  point  seemed  to  be 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  due  to  ugnt  or  heat,  to 
ohemiod  or  calorific  rays  c&  the  sun ;  yet  the  conclusion  I 
thra  came  to  was  emmeoni,  as  will  pwaontly  be  seBO. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  fitr  the  eflbet  waB  due  to  heat,  I 
arnmged,  in  a  room  lighted  1^  a  small  eandle,  the  same 
apparatus  over  a  fire  of  asbestos,  heated  by  coal  gas,  so  that 
both  radiant  heat  and  an  ascending  ouxrent  at  hot  air  im- 
fnnged  on  the  side  of  the  glass  in  which  wss  the  exposed 
platinum,  wUle  the  <^>poeite  side  was  entirdy  sheltered  foan 
t^  heat  by  a  metalhc  shelf  on  which  the  ml  rested ;  this 
experiment  was  continued  until  one  aide  of  the  cell  was  un- 
comfortably hot  to  the  hand,  while  the  other  aide  was  quite 
oool ;  but  not  the  slightest  deviation  of  the  galvanometer 
took  place. 

I  DOW  repeated  the  former  experiment  with  sunlight, 
changing  the  liquid  each  time. 

In  three  fuccesaive  experiments  the  deflections  on  the  im- 
pact of  li^t  were  in  the  same  direction,  the  exposed  platinum' 
being  positive ;  but,  in  a  fourth,  the  defleotaon  was  in  the 
reverse  direction,  the  euoaed  platulum  b^g  native;  in 
several  subsequent  e:qienmei^  then  was  always  a  notable 
de^ctim  irhieh  enaiied  oa  the  impaot  <rf  li^it,  but  it  waa 
snuetames  in  one  diieotion  and  Bometimea  in  the  otiier.  I 
ultimately  discovered  that,  in  the  deflection  produced 
light,  the  needle  c)t  the  galvanometer  deviated  in  the  same 
directum  which  it  took  upon  the  first  contact  of  the  wires 
connected  with  the  pUtinum  {^tafc  The  effect  of  light  was, 
theref^,  to  increase  the  deflectitm  occasioned  by  the  polar- 
isation (rf  the  pbtinum  plates;  and  this,  my  suheeqnatt 
experiments  have,  I  think,  fliOy  estaUished. 

Although  the  experiment  on  the  impact  of  heat  seemed 
to  show  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  solar  rays  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena,  yet  it  might  well  be  that  the  solar 
rays  absorbed  \fy  the  platinum  black  would  produce  a 
greater  heating  effect  at  the  actual  point  of  contact  of  the 
platinum  and  liqidd  than  any  non-luminous  heat  would 
produce;  and  I  was,  therefore,  anxkns  to aaoertain  whrther 
the  different  coloured  rays  of  lifi^  showed  any  di^renoe  in 
their  effects.  To  thisend  I  procured  three  plates  of  coloured 
glass,  one  blue,  the  second  yellow,  and  the  tnird  red ;  a  strm 
of  thick  brown  piuKs-  was  pasted  to  tiie  opposite  sidei  of  ea(»L 
of  these  plates  of  ghos,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  t^lindrical 
chamber  out  W  the  plane  of  the  glass.  A  cover  was  placed 
over  each  of  them ;  and  the  chambers  so  formed  could  be 
jJaced  ov^  the  cell  containing  the  platinum  plates,  the 
coloured  glass  plates  intervening  between  the  son  and  the 
platinum  m  the  outer  cdl.  A  great  number  ctf  experiments 
were  made  with  these  apparatus ;  and  in  all  the  deviataonsof 
the  galvanometer  were  notably  greater  with  the  blue  ghus 
than  with  the  yellow  or  red,  and,  of  the  latter  two,  the 
yellow  gave  ahghtiy  greater  deflectmns  than  the  red  ghus. 

This  result  is,  I  think,  oonclosive  in  fovour  of  the  effect 
being  due  to  the  chemical,  not  to  the  calorific  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  more  so  when  we  coimder  that  the  yellow  riasa 
allowed  a  fhr  Isrger  quantity  of  %ht  to  pass  than  the  Mue 
ghuB.  I  tin  taa  that  I  have  obtained  a  slight  galvano- 
metrio  deflection  whoa  diffiued  dayl^ht  was  allowed  to 
impinge  wi  the  platinum  i^ate,  and  where  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  of  temperature  betweoi  the  illuminated 
and  the  non-illuminated  plates. 

The  superiority  of  the  yellow  over  the  red  was  not  so 
strongly  marked ;  and,  considering  that  the  yellow  glass 
allowed  much  more  light  to  pass  than  the  red,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  t.hif>lr  thatt  there  was  any  actual  superiority  in  the 
^mer;  the  effects  obsored  with  these  two  colours  are, 
however,  otxroborative  of  the  eSaeta  not  being  due  to  the 
lied  or  heating  lays  of  tiie  sun.  r^r^r^\r> 
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In  a  awS  nnmber    experiment!  the  foBowmg  efis^ 

place: — 

After  a  oeHain  time  of  oonnection  vith  the  mlvaDometer, 
the  cover  being  over  the  apparatus,  the  Bigns  of  polaruatioD 
dunged,  snimoaiDg  the  needle  of  the  galTanoioeter  to 
deviate  to  the  leit,  and  indicate  that  the  ezpoeed  platumm 
was  poeitiTe,  tiie  needle  would  gractnidly  xeturn,  paag  the 
zero  point,  and  be  deviated  to  the  right ;  when  this  was  not 
the  case  on  removing  the  cover,  the  eflRect  oocaaioued  by  the 
impact  of  light  was  a  return  of  the  needle  towards  the  zero 
point,  indicating  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  original 
polaruation.  On  setting  aside  the  apparatus  for  twenty-four 
hours,  witii  the  plates  in  metallic  connection,  and  then 
repeating  fhe  experiment,  the  deviation  of  the ^tlvuiometer 
wae  in  the  direction  of  the  final  polarisation.  Tim  a^iarent 
ancKna^  may  hare  aiiaai  from  a  conffiot  of  two  ewM  <tf 
euhroiti — the  one  arinng  frmi  imperftofc  mixiDg  w  want  oi 
htxaogaaiaiy  in  the  hiqwa,  and  the  other  fhnn  the  state  of 
nrfiuse  of  ue  p  latiuum ;  the  btter  would  meet  probably  be 
the  ooirent  afincted  by  light. 

As  the  gener^  effect  of  light  was  to  increase  the  deflectioDS 
oocaeionecrby  pohuisation,  whatever  direction  theee  assumed, 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  exclusion  of  one  <^  the  plates  from 
the  light,  which  I  had  commenced  with  in  the  hopa  of 
obtaining  a  current  initiated  by  li^t,  was  unneceaeaiy,  and 
that  the  observed  ^fects  would  be  rather  increased  by  expos- 
ing both  pl^es  to  light.  I  therefcffe  arranged  two  phitiiuaed 
plates  in  a  cell  without  a  porous  diaj^ragm,  inclined  to  each 
other  like  the  letter  V,  but  without  coptact,  and  allowed  the 
light  to  im^nnge  on  the  interior  aurbces,  or  those  exposed  to 
each  other;  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  effect  was  very  trifling, 
the  needle  deviating  only  cue  or  two  degrees,  and  that  in  a 
sliu^gish  and  irregular  manner. 

When,  however,  the  two  jdatea  wan  airanged  parallel, 
the  one  dudiw  the  other  from  the  lidrt^  as  good  deaectionB 
were  prodooed  as  with  the  porous  ceU—the  more  bo  if  the 
blade  <x  shaded  ^te  were  <a  poUflhad,  and  the  front  plate  of 
platinieed  platinum. 

Why  light  should  produce  a  greater  augmentation  of  the 
eunent,  when  imjongmg  upon  one  than  on  the  two  i^tea,  I 
cannot  well  und^stand,  and  theiefcve  will  not  attempt  any 
hypo^etic  eziduiation,  but  leave  it  for  further  ex|iedment. 

In  all  the  e^>erimenti  I  have  made  on  the  subject  of  this 

Saper,  the  moat  marked  efiect  upon  the  galvanometer  is  pro- 
QCedwhen  ljie  polarisaticai  causes  a  smul  permanent  dwec- 
tion  of  from  5°  io  10^ ;  when  the  polarisati(ni  of  the  plates 
is  extremely  sliffht,  the  eflbct  of  light  is  very  feeble ;  and 
when  the  polarisation  is  conndenwle,  eo  as  to  deflect  the 
galvanometer  to  20°  or  30'',  the  increased  fbroe  required  to 
p^uce  a  small  iucrean  of  deflectioa  is  too  great  to  affind 
notable  results. 

I  have  med  the  tarm  polarintion,  hairiiig  no  better  weed 
to  indicate  the  fieeble  conenta  whioh  are  alwa^  ohssrved 
when  two  pbtinnm  jdatea,  immeraed  in  a  Uqnid,  are  con- 
nected witii  a  delicate  galnncnneter.  Theeleoteioal  onrraots 
whicJi  would  ensue  if  we  plates  were  polarised  by  ctHmecting 
them  with  a  Toltaie  battery,  and  then  detaching  them,  would 
be  far  too  powerful  for  the  delicate  indications  which  I  have 
been  examining.  Tbere  can  be  no  doubt,  at  least  to  those 
who  adopt  the  chemical  theny  of  the  voltaic  fole,  that  both 
these  claBsee  of  polarisatitm  are  due,  wheq  one  homc^aneoas 
liquid  is  empkiyed,  to  slight  depoats  on  the  plates,  either  of 
films  of  gas,  or  oi  aoma  substance  which  acts  obemically  on 
the  liquids,  and  the  effect  of  light  would  seem  simply  so,  or 
an  augmentation  of  the  chemi(»l  action  taking  place  at  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  electrodes,  which  is  the  locus  whwe  the  chemi- 
cal changes,  producing  or  produced  by  vidtaic  currents,  are 
always  observable. 

With  more  seoaitiTe  mlvanomatearB,  and  with  a  greater 
variety  of  solationa,  this  aam  €i  eneriments  mqr*  I  veatnre 
to  be  fisond  important  in  fbrUier  inTesugating  the 
efltotaof  Uj^tonohndcal  aetioin;  and  the  pnre  oolmred 
rays  of  the  apeetrmn  may  be  ms^io^vi.  ^ 
jniere  can,  I  think,  from  analogy,  be  Httle  doobt  that  Itg^t 


would  inflnoioe  those  actions  of  sor&olQ  iriiich  are  oomDrB' 
bended  among  the  various  efiecta  to  which  the  term  catjms 
is  applied.  In  an  enenmaat  I  made  in  the  month  of 
temtier,  1851,two  simuarglaai  tubes,  ccmtainingeadi  15  grains 
of  water,  were  placed,  the  one  under  an  opaque  porcelain, 
and  the  other  under  a  glaas  vaael  ot  the  same  sik,  with 
capsules  of  sulphuric  acid  by  their  udes ;  I  found  that  eva- 
pcmttion  took  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  one  exposed  to 
Ugbt,  though  It  was  in  a  room  with  a  northern  aspect,  on 
which  tlw  sun  *ever  shone.  In  twdve  d^  thewat^  onder 
the  glass  vessel  had  lost  6*3  grains,  that  under  the  poroelain 
6-4,  showing  a  difference  of  nearly  a  sixthpart  in  the  evapora- 
tion in  favour  of  the  tube  exposed  to  light.  I  mention  this 
experiment  here  as  showing  a  probability  that  the  liberatioa 
vapour  or  gas  may  oa  acoalerated  by  light,  as  M. 
Donny'e  remarkable  e^erimont  aeems  to  show  that  evapora- 
tion is  a  Burfhoe  action,  and  the  effect  oi  li^bt  on  pcmriwd 
plates  may  be  awnewhat  of  the  same  nature. 


AUSTBALUN  NATURE  AND  THE  ABT  OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Fkw  pCTSona  are  now  of  sufficient  age,  to  recollect  the  aeoaa- 
tion  which  the  natural  productions  of  New  Holland  [KTxiuced 
in  £uroi>e,  when  first  brought  hither.  A  quadruped  fur- 
nished  with  the  bill  of  a  duck,*  a  hedgdiog  of  a  dmilar 
eztoaon^nary  appearance,t  a  tree  which  lK»e  wooden  pean, 
and  similar  ancmaloaB  prodoctions,  aatonidied  tjie  genenl 
public,  while  evsn  the  Inmed  shared  that  mrprise.  It  was 
the  cdelnated  Pto&mw  Blnmenlneh,  of  Gottingen,  who 
thought  that  the  continent  of  New  Holland  was  a  pieoe  of 
the  moon  or  other  star,  which  had  fallen  with  its  afrange 
productions  on  the  surfaoe  of  our  globe.  SuccesBivdy,  whoi 
other  parts  of  the  world  became  more  thoroughly  examined, 
there  were  found  intermediate  and  transitioa  types,  and 
placed  New  Holland  and  its  nature  into  due  eqmlilvium 
with  the  other  creation. 

StiU,  Australian  nature  is  one  replete  with  wonder  and 
beauty,  and  the  dvilised  world  will  become  astonished  and 
jessed,  whenew  heliQgraphy  will  have  brought  to  our 
notice  the  various  products  of  that  strange  land.  To  b^^ 
with  the  highest  types  of  nature :  the  aspect  of  the  starry 
heavens  is  so  different  from  that  of  our  northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  southern  cross  and  the  Magellanic  clouds  are  si^ts  of 
suiroiBing  interest.  As  photography  has  alrea^  Bocceeded 
in  fixing  and  retaining  the  heaving  waves  ai  the  ocean,  tlw 
world  of  clouds  in  Australia  j[a  knowledge  first  ^ted  at  by 
Howard)  will  be  the  untre  mttfesting,  as  it  is  in  that  part 
of  the  world  altme,  that  those  nuggets  of  ice,  some  6  and  7 
inches  long,  descend  from  heaven,  and  indicate  a  sttauge 
and  different  ccnnposition  and  arrangement  of  the  atmo- 
qdieric  eilanents.  All  these  subjects  our  noble  art  ought  to 
seize,  as  they  will  not  only  interest  Europe,  but  be  a  aouroa 
of  jvofit  to  the  artist  thus  engaged.  In  all  these  endeaTooia 
we  recommend  boldness  and  a  larae  scale  of  platea,  becanm 
it  is  only  such  which  will  find  tneir  way  into  wraks  and 
periodicals  of  a  high  order. 

It  was  when  examining,  sevoal  years  ago,  the  fine  paint- 
ings of  American  nature,  by  Mr.  Catlin,  that  the  idea  struck 
ua  that  there  may  be,  in  those  distant  wilds,  geoltvical  phe- 
nomena, if  not  gei^ogioal  formations^  not  ofaservra  hitherto 
in  other  parts  and  unknown  to  science.  Now,  am™(gpt 
the  nnmerons  aids  whioh  science  in  goieral  will  re- 
ceive from  photography,  that  aflbrded  to  geologr  wiE  \s 
one  of  the  most  imptwtant ;  because  no  amtnnt  «  industry 
or  talent  will  ever  enable  the  draughtsman  to  delineate  the 
ftne  of  these  gaps  and  crevices  and  eboukmaasy  which  are  the 
very  anattHUcat  preparations  of  that  huge  organism  called 
the  i^ybe.  Not  to  mention  some  most  curious  fonns  and 
appearances  in  the  interior  of  the  Australian  Alps,  aeon  bat 
by  few  Europeans ;  yet,  the  Shoal-haven  GuJly,  sooth  of 
Sydney,  aud  to  be  2,000  feet  deep  ^),  is  an  olject  of  (be 
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greatsBt  cnriosity;  more  W(»rthT  attention  than  those 
nombeilew  ag^ta  of  Swiss  Alps,  zeproduced  now  usqju 
ad  nauieam.  And  W9  hare  yet  to  obBerre,  that  the  more 
wied  be  the  naages  to  wMdi  photography  may  be  a^ilied, 
this  wiU  not  only  benefit  th(»e  oqiartmeatB  of  art  and  science, 
bat  impart  to  heliography  new  methods  and  new  proceedinga. 
And  thus  we  aie  convinced  that  the  seizing  of  lai^  extents 
of  the  doudy  atmo^ih^,  as  well  as  that  w  Urge  geological 
iabUaux,  will  reqaize  aiul  bring  forth  new  proceedings  of 
tinting  and  colouring. — Several  parts  of  ^-natralia  are  sur- 
nninded  b^  iron-boond  ahorea  and  rocka,  some  of  which  are 
even  of  historical  interest ;  for  instance,  the  rocks  called 
l^amau  and  his  Wife, .  in  Tasaum's  Peninsula  (V an  Dienien's 
Land),  where  the  DiUch  navigator  first  landed,  in  1646,  4 
discovery  consid^ed  even  then  so  important,  that  tiie  pavad 
floor  of  the  CQort  house  in  Dortrecht  was  made  to  repre- 
sent tiie  track  of  this  enterprising  nian. 

U,  as  we  said  before,  everything  in  New  Holland  exhibits 
such  a  strange  and  original  character,  we  may,  commenc- 
ing with  the  general  features  of  the  cpuntry,  first  mention 
its  flower-meadows,  which  also  are  distinct  from  any- 
thing of  the  Idnd  in  Europe,  and  can  only  be  compared 
somewhat  with  the-  large  Ericeta  (heaths)  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  Australia,  there  are  miles  of  partly 
sudy  and  portly  swampy  ground,  bovered  by  myriada 
of  toose  littk  shrubs  and  pluita,  which,  in  England,  oon- 
utitute  the  pide  of  our  conservatories.  Such  are  Epacris, 
Delvynia,  Gom^lobinm,  and  tiie  like,  which  being  iJl  very 
omameotal  'and  fine  flowering,  impart  to  these  locaUties  a 
very  great  diarm.  The  hand  and  ^e  -the  draughtsman 
would  weary  to  txace  these  numberlem  fiorma,  and  it  is  only 
heliography  which  can  Uy  down  infinite  objects  in  an  infi- 
nitely shi>rt  space  of  time.  To  make  such  a  view  still  more 
interesting  to  the  deecuiptive  geographer,  we  have  to  state, 
that  those  Australian  flower-meadows  must  not  be  ima- 
gined as  being  destitote  of  lai^;er  shrubs  and  trees.  On  the 
contrary,  here  and  there  one  of  -  the  fantastic  palm-like 
Xantorrheaa,  or  Casuarinaa,  somewhat  reeembling  a  weeping 
willow,  or  even  a  lai^  gum  tree  (EucaWptiu),  mversiiy  the 
aspect,  and  add  to  the  originalUy  of  the  sight.  We  may 
hae  state  onr  general  belief,  that  as  soon  as  geographj/  wiU 
nMy  deserve  the  name  <tf  an  earth-depetOT,  snen  aoenea 
and  al^ts  will  la^i^  M>pur  in  its  pages,  to  displace  those 
descriptiooB  trf  dymisae  palaces  and  other  transitory  political 
phenomena,  now  occupying  so  much  of  its  space. 

Our  allusions  to  Australian  scenery  would  not  be  con- 
sidered complete,  if  we  were  not  to  mention  those  natural 
parks,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  which  struck  even  the  first 
tomiste  to  the  antipodes.  Their  appearance  denotes  good 
pasture  land,  and  the  soil  is  a  compound  of  sand  and  humus. 
As  in  our  parka,  stately  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
ground,  mostly  gum  (Eucalyptus),  a  tree  which  often  does 
not  brutch  off  but  at  a  hdght  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  the  bark 
of  which  is  often  of  a  whito,  gloe^  colour.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  little  under-wood,  the  soil  is  covered 
with  tender  grass,  and  these  are  the  places  where  the 
millioDa  of  merino  sheep,  introduced  so  fortuitously  into 
these  ookmiea,  graze  the  whole  year  round — wandering  g(dd- 
mines,  as  it  were,  which  now  yield  a  million  sterling  every 
year.  Ute  ng^t  of  these  paik-like  localities,  iUnmmed  I7 
dtha  the  rising  or  setting  son,  under  a  Aj  ever  dear  au 
brilliant,  will  yield  unsazpasaed  scenery  to  the  camera  of  an 
able  artut.  If  we  i«oceed  nwth  (towarda  the  line),  Aus- 
tralian nature  assmnes  a  more  tropical  aspect,  and  near 
iSxaeboa  Bay  forests  are  to  be  met  witli  so  dense,  tibat  tli^ 
are  spread  over  with  darkness,  even  in  tiie  day  time. 

The  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  the  Mends  <^ 
aimilar  enterprise,  will  Icam  with  pleasure,  that  Australia 
also  presents  (^mortunitieafor  the  healthful  and  invigorating 
alp-dimbing— ^though  at  a  ratho-  long  distance.  Under 
that  latitude,  however,  these  mountains  do  not  attain  the 
limit  of  perennial  ice  (glaciert),  and  only  their  summit 
being  at  particular  seasons  cov^ed  with  a  transient  -layer 
<tf  snow.  Bnj^  there  are  gullies  and  secluded  valleys  there, 


where  the  anow  has  desticTed  long  tracts  of  the  semi- 
tropical  vegetaticm.   Here  t&  pro&nional  photographer  or , 
amateur  may  find  a  vast  field  of  interesting  ana  lucrative ' 
emplovment ;  as,  we  repeat,  the  engraver,  woodcutter,  and 
pnbliuiers,  aU  over  Emwjpe,  are  most  anxioos  for  novel  and 
wcfl-ezaoi^«d  heliographic  plates. 

(lb  be  concluded  in  our  nexi.) 


DIMENSIONS  FOB  A  COPnNG  CAMERA. 

BT  JOHN  6ANO. 

The  filflloiniig  table,  whiehshows  the  dimemuHis  of  copying 
cameras,  will  at  once  solve  the  qoestion  itf  your  correspondent, 
"  Gapt.  S.  8.  B.,^  and  probably  also  may  be  useful  to  other 
zeadm  who  mean  to  cone  tract  such  instmments.  It  {pves 
the  dimensions  of  the  box  for  making  copes  equal  in  ma  to 
the  negatives,  and  from  that  upwards  to  ma^^iifying  them 
ten  times.  It  can  be  extended  to  any  other  magnifying 
power,  by  observing  that  (NL)'=NFxNP.  (see  figure). 
N  being  the  native,  F  the  positive,  or  focussing  screen, 
L  the  lens,  and  F  the  focus  for  parallel  rays. 

NFL  P 


In  the  table  the  focal  length  of  the  leu  (that  is  FL),  is 
conceived  to  be  1. 


L  P 

nr 

LP 

LN 

HP 

Enlargoment,  or 
number  of  tlmei 
thelengtb  of  the 
positive  conUins 
ttitt  of  the  nega- 
tive. 

DbUnco 
b«tifeen  the 
positive  and  tbo 
Iciu. 

DUUnce 
betweeo  the 
mcativenndtbe 

ICM. 

Length  at  tbo 
box  meuured 

between  the 
neg«tlve  and  the 
podttve. 

1 
S 
3 
4 
li 
S 
7 

7-873 

a 

9 
10 

2 
3 
4 
ft 
6 
7 
8 

8-875 

9 
10 
11 

3-0 

1-5 

1-333 

1-3S 

1-3 

1186 

1-143 

1-127 

1-1S6 

l-lU 

M 

4-00 
4-50 
C-33 
6-i3 
TV) 
817 
914 

lom 

10-12 
10-11 
lS-10 

As  the  numbers  are  all  .in  terms  of  the  focal  length,  in 
order  to  apply  them,  it  is  only  necesssiy  to  multi[^  by  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  under  omaderation.  For  example, 
"  Capt.  S.  S.  B."  wants  to  find  the  dimensions  o£  a  camera  for 
eidarging  ne^tives  2  inches  square  to  10  X  8  inches ;  as 
his  native  is  square,  its  nde  must  be  enlarged  until  it 
covers  the  great^t  dimension  of  the  oblong  picture  he 
wishes,  that  is  to  say,  2  inches  must  be  magnified  into  10, 
or  6  times.  The  fo^  length  of  his  lens  is  2^  inches.  The 
numbers  in  tt:^  line  of  the  table  opposito  an  enlar^;ement  of 
6  times,  must  be  multifdied  by  2\  to  give  the  dnpensions 
suitable  for  that  lens. 

Thus  the  length  of  the  box  (or  rather  the  distance  betwixt 
the  negative  and  the  fboussiag  screen)  is  7*2  x  2^  =  18 
inches.  Tb»  distsnoe  1^  the  lens  fiiom  the  nwrave  is 
1*2  X  2^  =  S  inches.  The  distanoe  of  the  Ims  Snm  tlu 
podtive  IS  6  X  2i  =  15  inches.  Also,  in  orderthat  he  may 
hare  it  in  his  power  to  enlarge  the  pctures  any  degree 
between  equality  and  5  times,  his  box  must  be  so  arranged, 
that  by  means  oi  a  sliding  motion  or  otherwise,  the  distance 
between  the  negative  and  positive  may  be  reduced  to 
4  X  2}  =  10  inches,  while  the  lens  must  be  capable  of  being 
moved  to  within  a  distance  from  the  negative  of  2  x  2}  »  6 
inches. 

Of  course,  it  is  imperative  that  the  true  principal  focal 
length  of  the  lens  be  taken,  that  is  to  say,  the  distance 
between  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  and  the  image  of  the 
sun.  It  win  not  do  to  form  an  image  of  the  sun  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  with  a  combination  <^|^^fg^  Pfegjt^^fitog,^ 
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faeosare  the  distance  of  the  imsge  from  the  backleiis,  and 
call  that  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  comlnnation.  The 
distance  between  the  paper  and  the  optical  centre  must  be 
meaHured,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  discover  ^at  point,  I  hare 
also  inserted  a  line  in  the  table  (enlai^onent  7*873)  by 
vhich  the  focal  length  of  a  photographic  comlnnatitm  may 
be  found  very  reiMlily  and  -without  calculation. 

On  looking  along  to  the  last  oolumn  at  7*878,  it  will  be 
observed  that  if  a  lens  enlarges  at  'Uiis  rate,  the  distance 
between  the  object  and  ita  is  10  times  its  focal  length. 
It  is  the  same  tS  it  diminishes  an  object  at  an  equal  rate. 
Ccmaequently,  the  focal  lei^th  may  be  found  thus : — 

Mark  off  exactly  2  iuMes  on  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera  by  a  pencil  line ;  cot  a  strip  of -white  paper  exactly 
to  the  length  of  15|  inches ;  cause  the  picture  of  the  strip  ^ 
paper  to  fall  on  the  focuanng  glass.  Jx  the  pictme  is  Itmgfic 
than  the  space  marked  off,  move  the  Pftpor  away  fn»ii  ma 
camen;  if  smaller,  bring  itnearer  untilthelengdiof  ashaxp 
{dotore  of  the  piece  of  pa|KV  is  exactly  2  inches.  HeasiiTe 
distance  between  the  paper  and  the  ^und  glass  of  the 
camera ;  the  tenth  part  of  that  distance  is  the  focal  Imgth 
(tf  the  combination.  It  woold  be  the  same  thing  if  the 
mece  of  paper  had  been  made  7*873  inches,  and  the  loaxk  on 
tba  foeoasiiu;  glass  1  inch,  or  any  other  suitable  lengths  in 
the  raoportM>n  of  7-873  to  1. 

Kirkaldy^  Wtk  July,  1869. 


POBTABLE  DARK  ROOM  AND  CAMERA.  FOR 
THE  PAPER  PROCESSES. 

BY  M.  F.  TILLAKD.* 

The  camera  that  I  have  tixe  honour  to  submit  to  the  Society, 
is  one  that  I  have  had  in  usaibr  some  time.  My  ol^ect  has 
been  as  much  as  possible  to  reduce  in  amonnt  and  to  mmi^ify 
the  pbotographer^B  hitherto  vei^  complicated  baggage.  I 
belieTe  I  luve  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  result  which  appeared, 
at  &!Bt  ught,  almost  too  simple,  too  primitively  common,  for 
me  to  presume  to  consider  a  description  of  it  worthy  the  atten  - 
tion  of  this  learned  Society ;  but  I  yielded  to  the  sohcitations  of 
several  of  your  members,  who,  having  recognised  the  advan- 
tage of  my  dark  room,  have  adopted  its  use,  and  have  urged 
me  to  make  the  following  communication.  I  should  &Kt 
observe  that  my  system  does  away  with  all  dark  shdes,  the 
smallest  nmnb^  of  which  is  very  cumbersome  to  the  operator 
when  requiring  to  work  in  the  country  or  on  the  much,  so 
to  speak.  In^ead  of  my  apparatus,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case, 
being  immensely  heavy,  I  have  simply  the  weight  of  twelve 
sheets  of  vety  hght  cKEdboard ;  that  is*  if  I  wish  to  obtain 
twelve  phot<^;raphs. 

Although  the  modification  that  I  have  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  dark  room  relates  only  to  the  arrangement 
of  tuD  daric  slides,  I  should  diaave  that  I  have  adopted  for 
the  body  of  the  room  ilaelf  a  light  white  wood,  as  lime, 
instead  of  walnut,  which  warps,  becomes  twisted,  and  is  v^ 
heavy.  My  dark  room,  then,  is  formed  of  v^  thin  planlra 
of  lime- wood  careftdly  put  together,  and  nnitinjg  to  this  the 
insignificant  weight  of  my  dozen  paper  holders,  I  can,  when 
travelling,  dispense  with  tJie  customary  porter,  who  is  often 
very  difficult  to  procure,  and  always  a  most  expenave  ap- 
pendant. I  th^tifore  recommend  to  travelling  operators 
the  portable  camera  made  of  light  wood. 

In  the  ordinary  dark  slides  a  sheet  of  negative  paper  is 
kept  in  place  by  the  pressure  of  one  or  two  glasses.  This 
being  necessary,  and  the  front  glass  being  reqaired  to  serve 
for  a  rest,  I  use  for  this  purpose  the  ground  glass  itaelf. 

I  fix,  then,  this  glass,  with  the  ground  side  otUward,  in  a 
frame,  letting  the  edges  pmect  beyond,  about  the  thickness 
ctf  a  stent  Bristol  board,  and  this  remains  fixed  in  the  camera 
instead  of  being  movable,  as  in  the  old  system.  The  <^eot 
to  be  photographed  having  been  focossea,  I  do  not  remove 
the  glass,  but  only  apply  against  it  one  ci  the  frameB,  which 
I  wm  endeavour  to  d^cribe,  and  in  whidi  will  be  recognised. 


•  Iki^rlptlnn  of  on  apparntun  pxhlMtFd  lijrtheaiitliorat  the  French  TKoto- 


doabtlesB,  tiie  frame  inraited  by  M.  Clemmt,  and  wliicii 
besra  his  name.   I  should  say  in  pasnn^,  without  wishiBg 

at  all  to  d^irive  M.  Clement  of  we  ment  of  lus  idea,  that 
more  than  five  years  before  he  published  his  system  of  frames, 
I  had  exhibited  some  p^cisely  similar  to  several  members  of 
this  Society.  I  mention  this  fiict  from  no  desire  of  disputing 
with  M.  Clement  the  question  of  pri<m1y  of  invention,  as 
these  frames  are  but  an  accessory  in  my  ^^m. 

These  sUdes  are  made  of  two  sheets  of  stiong  cardboard 
laid  one  upon  aaokher — ^the  one  plain,  the  other  cut  so  as  to 
form  upon  the  first  a  firame,  of  which  the  borders  are  only 
about  three  oentimeti^s  (three  quarters  of  an  inch)  wide, 
three  sides  being  glued  together,  thus  somewhat  resembling 
the  cardboud  p<^folio  of  a  travelling  landscape  painter. 
On  the  side  where  the  two  cards  remain,  not  adhoing  to 
one  another,  I  dip  a  sheet  of  BenaitiTe  paper,  and  tm  thk  in 
tiie  same  groove  another  sheet  of  eamboazd,  nreral  centi- 
mebee  loi^ier  tliait  tiie  paper,  tiius  filHiwlIhe  ^aoe  of  1^ 
woodm  fruit  flCJba  ordinarr  frame,  ^the  frames  bang 
furnished  with  n«;ative  paper;  I  posh  one  of  than  towards  the 
ground  glass,  Kaaihan  af^ying  it  on  the  side  of  the  card 
forming  the  fi«me,  and  preeong  it  with  the  hand,  I  uncover 
the  negative  sheet  removing  the  sheet  of  cardboard  which 
had  been  first  placed  over  it  in  the  groove  of  tiie  frame. 
Then,  still  holding  the  frame  with  the  nand,  I  lay  behind  it 
a  little  board,  so  as  to  produce  a  pressure  upon  the  frame 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  in  positive  preesore  frames. 

This  pressure  is  caused  by  using  two  movaUe  -  strips  of 
wood  turning  round  a  pivot.  Thmr  extremities  are  "plaMd  in 
lateral  nicks  in  tUi  hind  parts  of  the  camera.  These  niclas 
cut  obUquely,  allow  the  use  of  more  or  less  praBsure  in 
causing  the  strips  ef  wood  to  be  pushed  in  more  or  leas 
deeply.  I  have  said  that  the  ground  glass  pngects  over  the 
frame  where  it  is  ^daced.  This  jatnection  coming  against 
the  open  part  of  the  cardboard  frame  by  means  of  the 
pressure  used,  occasionB  an  immediate  contact  between  the 
senmttve  sheet  and  tiie  g^aaa  on  which  the  image  is  pcnr- 
trayed.  Hie  exposure  terminated,  the  small  boaid  is 
removed,  in  order  «»  rej^ux  the  front  cardboard  sfide,  and 
the  negative  paper  is  withdrawn  from  the  luminous  rays, 
and  another  slide  may  be  substituted.  It  luu  probably  beni 
remarked  that  I  operate  by  exposing  the  sensitive  short 
bdiind  the  ground  glass.  I  affirm  that  this  intervening  does 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  bithfalness  of  the  image,  and 
I  even  prefra  ground  glass  to  clear  glass,  which  may  be 
untrue  and  cause  a  deviation  of  the  photogenic  rays.  In 
case  it  might  be  desired  to  use  clear  glass,  nothing  would  be 
more  simple  than  to  substitute  a  frune  containing  one  for 
that  containing  the  ground  glass,  after  having  obtained  tbe 
focus.  This  would  only  be  a  trifling  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  photographic  baggage,  without  rendering  it  more 
cumbersome. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  SALTS  OF  CADMIUM  IN 
THE  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  DAVANNB. 
The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  rectify  a  formula  which 
has  been  j^ven  for  the  preparation  of  albnmenised  dry 
collodion  (Taupenot's  process),  and  which  prescribes  the  use 
of  salts  of  cadmium  dissolved  in  white  of  egg.  An  experi- 
ment made  with  this  object  convinces  me,  that  the  anUior 
of  the  formula  had  published  it  without  having  previously 
proved  its  correctness.  In  fact,  iodide  andl^tmiide  of 
cadmium  immediately  curdled  the  albumen  so  decidedly, 
that  I  imagined  I  must,  by  mistake,  have  employed  Udiloruze 
of  mercury  instead  of  brcHnide  of  cadmimn,  the  two  snb- 
stances  hang  scanewhat  amiliv.  But  a  further  trial  con- 
vinced me,  tut  the  iodide  and  tvcHside  of  oadminm  produced 
the  same  effect  i^on  the  albumen  as  a  large  number  of 
metalHc  salts,  such  as  nitratec^  Edlver,  .lochlorure  of  mercarT, 
sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  That  this  efliaot  is  veiT  powerful  u 
prored  t^e  &ot,  that  it  is  visible  in  liqidu  very  modi 
ailut«d ;  as,  for  inrtance.  a  ,s|i«te  gri^^fyj^gf^  egg 
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diaohred  m  d^t  .hnndred  gnnmieB  <i  mter  beotmiflB 
troubled  when  &  few  drops  of  dianlTed  iocUde  ctf  cadmmm 
are  poured  into  it.  The  other  sdlte  of  cadmium  have  the 
same  (ooperty,  thongh  in  a  lees  degree  than  the  iodide. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  attribate  to  this  actiou  of  the  salts  of 
cadmium  upon  the  albamen  a  number  of  long  spota,  appear- 
ing to  proceed  fpom  a  partial  coagnlalion  of  the  albumen,- 
and  which  became  especially  vinUe  wheocTer  I  used  old 
collodions  Iwith  the  iodide  of  cadmium,  in  order  to  obtain 
upon  the  glasses  the  first  layer  of  iodkU  of  silver,  and 
wnich  I  afterwards  covered  with  albumen.  Perhaps  a  small 
quantity  of  salte  of  cadmium  remained  in  the  layer  of 
collodion.  I  hare  since  been  more  constantly  succesiful  in 
only  using  cdlodiooB  prepared  with  the  iodide  of  ammonium. 
I  therefore  think,  that  in  preparing  plates  by  the  Taupenot 
pooesB,  it  is  better  not  to  use  coUodions  prepared  with  the 
iodide  of  cadmium ;  and  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  warn 
photQgnpliers,  that  they  will  completely  lose  their  albnmen 
whmerer  Ihe  iodide  or  Imniiide  oi  cmMrtow  ia  infoodnced 
into  it. 


Exf  ERUCBirr. — A  trial,  an  act,  or  operaticm  to  disoover 
some  unknown  &ct,  principle,  or  effect,  or  to  eataUiah  it 
more  conduslTely  when  discovered. 

ExFOBUHK. — The  time  during  which  a  sensitive  surface 
should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liglrii,  is  one  of  those 
points  in  photographic  manipolation  respecting  which  preoept 
can  teach  the  operator  very  httle.  Experience  is  almost  the 
only  ffnda  to  m  fidknred,  as,  owing  to  the  varying  intensity 
ai  the  lighl^  the  re^maite  time  wiU  be  constuitly  changing. 
In  determining  tiie  time,  some  account  mngt  be  taheoi  c£  the 
colour  of  the  object  to  be  co|Hed,  as  all  odours  are  not 
equally  active.  Thus,  yellow,  green,  and  red,  have  very 
Uttie  action.  The  phott^iaphic  intensity  of  li^t  decreases 
very  BBnmbly  in  proportion  as  the  am  approaches  the 
honzon;  and  the  state  of  t^e  atmosphere  must  also  betaken 
into  account,  as  the  time  of  exposure  is  much  retarded  if  it 
is  the  least  hazy  or  of  a  yeUowish  appearance.  In  the  event 
of  a  first  attempt  failing,  the  operate  ehould  immediately 
try  a  second  time,  and  by  a  Uttle  thought  (m  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  unsuccenftd  picture,  he  will  be  most  likely 
to  time  the  exposure  of  the  second  picture  correctiy.  The 
following  are  some  indications  whereby  the  operator  may 
know  whetiier  he  has  exposed  the  plate  too  ]od^  or  too  short 
a  time: — An  under-enosed  picture  is  slow  in  appearing, 
and  1^  ftftndiiniiig  tiie  oevalopmait  tot  acme  ^j^^^iij  the  hi^ 
li^ts  become  very  intense  wiuiout  the  ihadows  wuyHng  their 
u^wannoe,  and  mo  reBidting  jaotore  is  that  daiB  usually 
dwaminated  "soot  and  whitewash."  An  ovar-expoeed 
potore,  on  the  contrary,  makes  its  appearance  veiy  rapidly, 
the  shadows  derdcHMng  almost  as  socm  as  the  high  hghte. 
The  p^te  soon  blackens  all  over  the  sor&oe,  and  the  result 
on  fixing  is  a  misly,  indistiiict,  and  fiunt  piotiue,  of  a  red  or 
brown  colour. 

FxRKOCYANiDE  OF  FoTASBlUM,  OT  Yellow  Pnusiate  of 
Potassa,  is  a  beautiful  salt,  fiwming  large  transparent  yellow 
crystals.  They  dissolve  with  ease  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  in 
2  of  boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  abohol.  When 
exposed  to  a  geutie  heat,  the  salt  loses  water  and  becomes 
white  and  anhydrous.  Ferrocyauide  of  potassium  is  of 
great  value  as  a  chemical  reagent,  as  it  gives  rise  to  preci- 
pitates,  which  have  frequently  a  very  diacacteristic  colour, 
when  mixed  with  nratnu  aohttioiu  of  the  hea^  metals.  It 
haa  basn  em|doyed  by  Sir  John  HeiBchd,  w.  Hont,  and 
othoB  in  various  photographic  faocesseB,  both  aa  an  ageat 
■emritive  to  light  in  itsau,  or  in  combination  with  iodi£  of 
niver,  and  as  a  develo[nng  agent  when  salts  of  iron  wen 
used  as  a  active  material,  as  in  the  <7aiiotTpe  proceas. 

Film. — The  thin  coating  of  ooUodioa,  albumen,  or  other 
mbstanoe  with  which  pap»  or  i^an  ia  ooatod  for  photo- 


^nUc  pnrposea.  Hie  senntiTe  coating  of  iodide  ot  rilvor 
itself  u  also  frequently  called  tlie  film. 

FiLTBK,  a  strainer ;  ^  piece  of  paper,  cloth,  or  <Ahtr  snb- 
stanoe  through  which  liquids  are  paued  to  remove  impurities 
or  solid  matter  sospended  in  them. — A  filter  for  photc^;raphic 
purposes  ia  best  made  b^  emjdi^ing  a  glass  fonnel  and 
inserting  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  cut  and  folded  in  the 
I^per  manner.  The  filtCTins  paper  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  the  best  thin  white  blotting  paper.  In  making  a 
paper  filtw,  take  a  square  ]»eoe  of  t£e  ;^per  of  a  size  pro- 
portionate to  t^t  m  the  funnel,  and  msb  doable  it  nom 
comer  to  comer  iu  the  form  of  a  triangle;  double  this  aflain 
in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  n— ller  triangle,  and  round  off 
the  angular  portion  of  the  mai^;iu  with  a  pair  of  bcisbcvb; 
this,  when  two  ac^acent  sides  are  separated,  forms  a  hoUow 
o(me,  tite  apex  of  which  ia  to  be  pkwed  downwards  in  the 
fiinneL  Anotlier  way  of  finrnin^  a  wnftx  filter  ia  to-doable 
the  paper  once  and  then  &Ai  it  m  the  same  way  as  a  ftn, 
obsamiu;  so  to  open  it  and  In  it  on  t&e  funnd,  that  tiie 
folded  edges  of  the  paper  toach  the  inride  oi  the  fonnel  and 
fi»m  aaaries  of  groorea,  so  aa  to  allow  of  the  free  perception 
of  the  liquid. 

(2*0  U  amtmHtd.) 


GVTTl.  PSBCHl— (ma^MHiad). 

One  of  the  most  deurable  (diaracteristios  iriiiuh  can  pertain  to 
any  mode,  of  manipulating  is,  simplicity ;  wa  alutll,  therefore, 
now  describe  a  method  of  producing  a  gutta  perch*  dish  Ui 
exceeding  in  ease  and  simphcity  either  of  those  we  have  already 
explained.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  dishes  made  as 
we  are  about  to  describe  would  be  wanting  in  strengtii  and 
durability;  we  may  remark,  howsvar,  that  we  have  had  some 
in  daily  nsa  for  numy  years,  which  are  now  as  good  as  lAtm 
they  were  made.  The  plan  has  the  special  advantage  of 
enabling  the  tourist  to  improvise  a  diah  iu  five  minutes  in  any 
place  where  he  can  procure  a  piece  of  sheet  gutta  percha. 

Take  a  piece  of  Kutta  percha  of  the  requisite  thickness,  say 
one-sixth  of  an  inoi,  and  cut  it  to  the  foUowing  shape,  the  sise, 
of  course,  beii^  governed  1^  the  required  dimensions  of  the 
dish : — 


The  square  pieoss  out  out  at  ttw  onners  must  be  the  nie  of 
the  intended  depth  of  the  dislt  agr  from  three  quarters  <tf  an 
inch  to  an  inch.  The  cut  should  not  be  quite  straight  throng 
the  sheet,  but  with  a  slight  bevel  inwaMs,  so  that  when  the 
sides  are  bent  up,  the  meieting  edges  shall  form  a  mitro.  The 
piece  cut  out  at  the  comer  marked  a,  is  not  square  like  the 
others  but  an  irregular  lozenge,  the  object  being  to  form  a  lip 
or  spout  to  the  di^  to  pour  Axon.  Nov  place  the  gutta  penha 
on  a  table  with  tiie  bevdled  edges  downwud,  and  run  tiie  point 
of  a  sfawrp  penkoife  along  a  straight  edge  in  the  direction!^  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  wood-cut.  The  incision  need  not  be  deeni, 
not  more  than  one-e^hth  of  the  thickness  of  the  sheet ;  it  mil 
be  quite  sufficient  to  allow  the  edges  to  be  turned  up  to  fom 
tiie  sides  of  the  dish  without  any  difi&culty.  This  done,  pass 
the  two  bevelled  edges  which  form  a  corner  throi^h  the  fiame 
of  gasor  an^tlampt^^lyiiw  just  snlBoieot  heat  to  mike  the 
sunaoes  tmkj  fhroughont ;  then  bring  then  flmtly  together, 
them  gently  uito  raa^  with  the  Snas^  and  I 
mpotitioo  for  a  fow  miBgt«^,mgi{^ti@,jg^, 
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pn^«rly  done,  the  joint  will  be  perfectly  rtrong  and  firm.  Each 
of  &e  comers  in  suocesaion  will  be  so  treated,  and  the  result 
win  be  a  dish  neat,  trim,  and  sr^uare,  produced  in  a  few 
minute.  As  we  have  before  said,  we  do  not  find  the  strengl^ 
in  any  practical  degree  impaired  hjr  tiie  indsion  made  to  bdli- 
tate  tunting  up  the  edges.  If  additiooal  strength  be  required, 
howerer,  it  can  easily  be  obtwned.  Either  the  comers  or  edges 
can  be  rtrengthened,  by  cutting  pieces  of  thin  sheet  to  the  proper 
size ;  these  must  be  pared  down  at  the  edgessoas  to  form  a  featlier- 
edge ;  the  edge  to  be  strengthened  and  the  surface  of  the  pieoe 
to  be  applied  must  then  be  softened  in  the  flame  as  before 
dasoibed  and  then  pressed  into  oontaot  with  Uie  Angers.  It 
must  be  romembered  that  bot\»uTbtce»  to  be  jwnad  must  be 
luated,  as  one  piece  of  eutta  percha  in  a  plastio  state  will  not 
adhare  to  another  whicu  is  quite  oold  and  not  plaatio.  If  on 
trying  the  dish  any  ledcage  u  obserred  at  any  of  the  comers, 
the  plaoe  can  easUy  be  repaired  by  passing  it  carefully  through 
the  flame  and  pressing  it  together  with  uie  finger  and  thumb, 
or  by  heating  a  small  piece  and  applying  it  to  the  hole,  which 
must  also  be  neated. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  answer  the  queries  of  a  cor- 
respondent in  No.  40  of  the  present  volume,  relative  to  the 
construetioa  of  dishes  of  card-board  and  guttn  percba.  The 
plan  he  proposes  of  cementing  the  pieces  of  card-board  by 
means  of  gutta  percha,  will,  we  fear,  scarcely  prove  eflicient. 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  to  cut  a  piece  of  card- 
bou^  of  the  reqiusite  size  and  thickness  to  the  shape  of  the 
forgoing  wood-out,  with  this  slight  difference,  that  tne  pieces 
out  of  eaoh  of  the  comers  had  better  be  square,  as  it  will  be 
undenrable  to  attempt  to  form  any  lip  or  spout.  With  a  pen- 
knife as  before  diraoted,  make  a  very  iImM  indnon  flromoomer 
tooomer;  then  turn  up  the  sides,  and  proceed  to  secure  the 
comers,  and  strengthen  the  bottom  edges,  which  are  turned  up 
as  follows :  take  strips  of  tough,  thin  cartridge  pqter,  and  by 
means  of  good  paste  or  glue;  secure  them  to  the  comers  and 
edges.  If  marine  glue  be  used,  it  will  make  the  joints  water- 
proof ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  a  little  more  difficult  to  use. 
We  purpose,  in  a  future  article,  to  describe  the  best  modes  of 
using  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  joints  being  secured, 
the  dish  am  be  strengQieDed  and  mode  neat  by  covering  it 
indde  and  out  with  cartridge  paper.  It  may  tben  be  nuule 
vratOTproof  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gutta  percha.  The  pro- 
portions of  gutta  percha  and  benzol  to  form  the  solution  must 
be  left  somewhat  to  the  discretion  of  the  manipulator ;  we  may 
remark,  however,  that  gutta  percha  in  the  same  proportion 
will  make  a  much  thicker  solution  than  most  of  the  gums  or 
resins.  If  the  gutta  percha  be  tolerably  pure,  having  very 
little  impurity  to  precipitate,  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  benzol 
will  form  a  tolerably  thick  sciution.  To  pr^iare  it,  the  gutta 
percba  should  be  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces  or  thin  shavingit, 
and  immersed  in  the  benzol,  the  bottle  containing  which  sliould 
be  very  lightly  corked  and.  placed  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 
Without  the  ud  of  heat,  the  process  of  dissolving  will  be  very 
slow  and  incomplete ;  and  if  the  bottle  be  tightly  corked  the 
expansion  of  the  benzol  will  cause  some  danger  of  explosion. 
The  solution  will  be  more  limpid  and  easy  to  use  whilst  it  is 
warm.  The  best  method  of  a])plying  it  to  the  card-board  dish 
will  be  to  ponr  it  in  and  allow  it  to  run  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  then  retum  the  residue  to  Uie  bottle.  When  this  is  dry, 
the  process  may,  if  neoenary,  be  repeated.  The  dishes  so 
formed  willbeh^t>and for snnepurposea useful;  buttheywill 
not  bear  rough  usage. 

Perhaps  the  most  efficient  method  of  rendering  such  card- 
board dishes  waterproof  would  be  to  cover  them  inside  and  out 
with  the  gutta  percha  satin  tissue  about  the  thickness  of  paper. 
To  do  this,  two  pieces  should  be  cut  of  the  same  sh^w,  but 
■lightly  la^fer  tun  the  oird4N)aTd,  so  as  to  allow  the  joints  to 
overlap.  Initead  of  the  flame  ot  a  lamp,  a  piece  of  thick  wire 
heated  would  best  answer  the  porpose  of  HiMnmng  the  jcants. 
{To  be  eonttuued.) 


Thb  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  about  240,000 
miles ;  and  if  a  railway  carrit^  were  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  miles  a  day,  it  would  be  eight  months  in  reaching  the 
moon.  But  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  length  of  time 
it  would  occupy  a  locomotive  to  reach  the  sun  ftom  the  earth ; 
if  travelling  at  the  rate  of  1,000  miles  a  ^y,  it  woidd  require 
MO  years  to  nuAx  H.—OiiriosUi8t  ef  Seienca. 


FOBUOK  SOISHCE. 

Parity  imJttIg,  1959. 
A  NEW  volume  of  Arago*s  poBthnmOOB  works  has  appeared 
since  mj  last  letter  was  poeted  to  you.  Has  new  Tdmne 
conttuns  a  letter  fnun  A^upo  to  tbe  ]^i«ter  <tf  the  In- 
terior on  the  discoveriee  of  MM.  Kl^pce  and  Daguerre ;  it  ia 
dated  1839,  and  will  doubtkas  be  read  with  intcKst  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  am  infiwinad,  that  this  letter  is  now  puMished  tor 
the  first  time.  A  runs  thus:— 

"  MoNStBUR  LB  JkCiNisTRK, — ^After  6Sxm  jeaa  ef  aau- 
duoDs,  delicate,  and  expensive  researches,  MM.  Ni^pce  and 
Daa:uerre  have  at  last  oeen  able  to  fix  the  images  produced 
in  uie  camera  obscura — to  employ  the  solsr  rays  thems^veB 
for  drawing — to  give  birth  in  tour  or  five  minutes  to  pictures, 
in  which  oojecta  pnseerre  mathematically  their  forms,  even 
to  the  minutest  details;  in  which  linear  perspective  and 
variety  of  tones  are  piodnced  with  a  decree  of  ftnenesh 
hitherto  unknown. 

"  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  affirm  that  the  method  which 
M.  Daguore  has  finally  hit  upon*  gives  most  admirable 
results.  Unh^ipily  for  the  fortune  of  this  talented  artist, 
the  method  cannot  becwoe  the  object  of  a  patept^  As  soon 
as  it  shall  be  known,  every  one  wul  be  aUe  to  it ;  the 
most  clumsy  operator  wiU  be  abie  to  take  vkwp  aa  per&ot  as 
those  of  an  experienced  artist. 

"  Tbe  anthw  si  so  fine,  so  unexpected,  and  so  useful  a 
discovery,  has  certainly  done  honour  to  his  country,  and  hia 
country  alone  can  recompense  him. 

"  I  know  prasonally  tli^t  M.  Daguerre  has  refused  ovtain 
seducing  offers  made  to  him  in  the  name  of  several  powerfiil 
sovereigns.  This  circmnstance  cannot  &il  to  augment  the 
interest  which  every  one  takes  in  him.  It  will  increase,  in 
the  Chambers,  the  number,  already  so  great,  perBone  who 
only  await  an  opportunity  to  show  the  sympathy  thej  bear 
towards  the  un^ppy  inventor  of  the  ykotag^idc  {aoeeBS 
and  of  the  diorama. 

"  I  take  the  liberty,  M.  le  Ministxe,  of  asking  yotj  if  the 
report  be  true  that  you  intend  to  aolieit  the  Chamhewi 
a  natiraal  recompense  in  &.voar  <tf  M.  Da^ene. 

"  I  most  ardenUy  desire  to  leoeive  an  MSnnriive  anvmrt 
in  case  of  which  I  put  myself  cniindy  at  your  dispos^  both 
for  the  pnJliminary  stipulations  and  for  the  disBussum  tikai 
snch  a  proposition  might  give  rise  to. 

"  In  the  supposition  wat,  contrary  to  my  expectations 
and  my  wiahee,  you  should  not  think  it  proper  that  the 
Government  take  thg  initiative,  you  will  not  consider  it 
wnmg,  I  hope,  if,  acting  according  to  a  desire  which  has 
arisen  £com  every  seat  in  the  CbamW  of  Deputies,  1 6lv>u]d 
endeavour  myself,  by  a  formal  proposition,  to  interest  that 
Chamber  in  the  discovery  of  our  ingenious  feUow-country- 
mon." 

Thus  we  have  an  example  of  the  manner  in  whit^  the 
French  protect  one  another.  The  volupie  from  which  wc 
have  just  extracted  the  above  letter  forms  the  13th  vuliune 
of  Arago^s  works,  published  so  rapidljr  by  MM.  Gide  and 
Barral ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

In  one  of  my  former  tetters  I  mentioned  a  new  procen  of 
photf^grapbic  engraving,  which  has  since  been  more  folly 
ex^luned  in  the  *'  PHoroaKAraic  News."  T^m  vmeem, 
which  we  owe  to  M.  Berchtold,  has,  according  to  the  joamal 
La  Lumiere  of  the  2nd  July,  received  a  new  KW&ea^um. 
By  emptying  a  nwative  as  tvpe,  this  artist  has  been  able 
to  work  upon  metallic  plates  deep  enough  to  produce  reftem 
engraving  sipil^r  to  woodcuts^  without  saciiGcing  the 
faannonious  tone  of  the  whole.  The  metal  pr^erred  is  tine, 
and  the  printing  of  it  is  not  mor<e  difficult  than  ordinary 
woodcut  printing.  M.  Ponton  reconunends  chloride  oif 
lime,  made  into  a  pssto  with  a  little  water,  as  a  ra{ud  and 
eaqr  means  efiacing  irom  the  fingem  of  photogcaphen 
the  dark  stains  of  nitrate  of  silw.  ^  i 
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On  the^nighte  of  the  ISth  and  Uth  of  March  Ust,  a 
oertain  fti>g  depodted  a  ootuKUnble  number  <tf  oc 
■pawD,  torn  wbiGh,  in  the  oonne  oi  a  fenr  ^ytt  a  number 
of  tadpoles  were  devek^ied.  Two  d  tiuee  were  ehoBen  by 
M.  Vulpiau,  for  an  eqieriment.  One  of  them,  a  etout 
tadpole,  had  his  tail  out  off  on  the  28th  of  March ;  the 
other  had  Aw  tul  cut  (hl  the  29th.  The  tail  of  the  first 
tadpole  lived  for  sine  days,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April ; 
the  tail  of  the  second  lived  one  day  longer,  and  died  on  the 
^  Sthof  Aiiril. 

M.  Vi^aa  asnireB  at,  Ha/t  last  year  the  tails  of  tadpoles 
were  endowed  with  a  stronger  vitality,  for  he  obefflved  eome 
of  them  to  live  for  eighteen  days  after  they  had  been 
separated  from  what  we  may,  parhaps,  be  allowed  to  call  the 
body  of  the  tadpole.  , 

As  this  subject  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  forms,  in 
fiict,  port  of  an  important  physiological  question,  M.  Vulpian 
has  lately  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it.  First  of 
all,  it  was  necessary  to  asceitain  the  precise  ptate  of  the  ttul 
the  mnnent  it  is  smarated  from  the  tadpole.  As  the  latter 
were  very  young  when  M.  Vuhsan  beg^  his  obsOTvatioDB 
this  yesr,  evcnuiing  in  the  tail  was  in  a  nidimentary  stMe : 
the  tfsmente  cf  the  vertebnl  axis  and  the  muscles  woe  only 
sketched  in,  as  itwve;  there  was,  at  least,  in  tiw  anterior 
part  Ol  the  tail,  a  loolongation  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  an 
embryo  state ;  no  nerves  or  blood-vessels  were  to  be  sem,  and 
IHobablythe  aortic  trunk  only  was,  as  yet,  formed.  The 
epthdium  and  all  the  adiacent  cells  were  full  of  vitellinous 
granulatiws;  the  cmtnelial  cells  contained,  moreover, 
numerous  ^;ranules  of  pigment,  and  were  supplied  with 
vibratile  ciha. 

In  such  a  tail  separated  from  the  body  of  Uie  animal,  no 
movement  could  be  produced  by  the  appliieation  of  slight  ex- 
ternal ezdtement. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  its  separation,  the  tail  be- 
oomea  fiat  and  elongated,  the  wound  made  by  the  section 
heals  up,  and  by  the  intense  vegetative  activity  of  the  cells 
at  this  point,  a  new  part  is  formed  which  augments  each 
dayin  dimfmrions. 

'ilie  eE«dermio  oiliried  cells  mnltaply  rapidly,  and  soon 
cover  completely  the  new  part  just  mentioned,  which  goes 
on  growing ;  at  the  same  time,  the  granules  of  vitellinous 
matter,  and  of  pigment  contained  in  these  cells,  diminidi  in 
number,  so  l^t  the  epiderm  becomes  more  traiuparent,  and 
allows  us  to  observe  the  parts  nndmeath.  Now  the  axis  of 
the  tail  becomes  more  distinct,  and  a  fin  is  formed ;  in  a  very 
few  days  blood-vessels  a{^)ear,  muscular  tjssue  develops  itself, 
and  the  slightest  irritation  prodoces  a  cotain  amount  of 
movement — a  circumstance  woich  proves  that  the  rudiment 
of  a  qitne  contained  in  the  tail  has  also  been  developed. 

In  about  three  or  four  days  after  the  tail  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  tadpole — when  the  vital  activity 
appears  at  its  maximum — we  have  in  this  tail,  as  it  were,  a 
complete  animal,  breathing  by  the  skin,  nourUhing  himself 
with  Ihs  vitellinous  granules  which  are  contained  in  all  the 
cells,  and  manifesting  reflex  motion  when  excited  externally 
— and  even  during  the  latter  part  of  his  existence,  motion 
is  observed  without  any  external  exoitement  at  all. 

Life  diminishes,  and  finally  cesses  in  1^  tail,  probably 
firom  two  causes:  first,  from  the  aceonmlation  of  materials 
that  have  served  thdr  purpose  and  riumld  be  ejected ; 
secondly,  from  the  diminution  of  vitellinous  granules,  by 
which  alone  the  tail  is  nouriiAed. 

A  discusmon  has  been  b^un  lately  before  the  Fans 
'  Academy  of  Sdences  as  to  whether  the  globules  d  vapour 
which  constitute  clouds,  steam,  fogs,  &0.,  are  liquid  particles 
of  water,  or  whether  their  envelope  only  is  liquid,  the  in- 
terior of  the  little  sphere  being  filled  with  a  gas. 

To  e^lsin  the  suspension  of  clouds,  M.  de  SauBsure,  tiie 
once  celebrated  physicist,  imagined  cloud-globules  to  be 
hollow  spheres  of  water  d  extremely  small  dimensions.  He 
actually  measured  their  diameters  under  the  microscope,  and, 
-  we  believe,  pronounced  'them  to  be  elastic,  like  an  india- 
robber  ball.  In  fact,  ohaerviog  minutdy  the  steam  which 


n»e  fron  a  warm  cop  of  oc^ee,  he  found  t^t  some  of  th» 
exhales  lose  whilst  others  £^  and  xdxKmded  from  the 
anrfikce  <^  the  liqtud.  Six  Humphry  T)$.yj  was  the  first,  we 
believe,  to  prove  that  De  Sauamre^  e^danatioa  was  unne- 
ceesaty,  and  that  it  was  infinitely  more  probaUe  t^t  obad- 
globtuee  are  liquid  throughout,  and  not  hollow' qihoKB  at 
all.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  views  have  been  proved  to  be 
exact  by  certain  mathematical  and  meteorok^cal  considera- 
tions deveh^ed  in  France,  first  by  the  Abbd  BoiUaid,  after- 
wards by  M.  de  Teesan. 

If  we  were  asked  how  is  it  that  clouds  remain  suspended 
in  the  air,  if  the  gbbules  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
liquid  drops  of  water,  so  much  heavier  than  air,  we  should 
be  apt  to  rei^y,  without  math^mtics,  and  in  the  Scotch 
fashion — how  is  it  that  finely-pulverised  chalk  will  remain 
many  days  suspended  in  water,  althtmgh  it  is  so  much 
heavier  than  the  latter?  Next  comes  the  consideration;  if 
the  globules  are  hollow  spheres,  what  do  they  contain  in 
their  interior?  Not  vapour,  assuredly,  for  vapour  condenses 
in  contact  with  water.  Do  thcr  contain  air?  Hiat  is  like- 
wise improbaUe:  when  we  blow  a  soap  bubble  with  a 
common  tobacoo-iilpe,  we  ^odnce  a  sfduire  of  water  filkd 
with  air,  and  we  observe  that  its  existence  is  excessively 
short ;  water  constantly  eraporates  ttom  tJie  exterior  sni&ee 
of  this  rohere,  and  the  liqmd  envelope  soon  becomes  bo  thin 
that  it  bnretsi  It  is  ahsurd,  thrai,  to  think  that  doud- 
globules  filled  with  air  could  exist  more  than  five  minutes. 
But  the  most  serious,  or  apparratly  serious,  oljjectlon  to  Sir 
Humify  Davy^B  theory  was  the  fbUowing : — It  was  remarked 
t^t  rainbows  never  showed  themselves  id  clouds — a  certain 
poof,  it  was  thought,  that  cloud-globules  are  hollow,  for 
if  th^  were  liquid  throughout  like  the  drops  of  rain,  why 
should  they  not  give  rise  to  rainbows  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
enough :  they  do  give  rise  to  rainbows ;  sjid  the  reason  ymy 
it  is  so  difficult  to  dbesrve  the  latter  in  cbuds,  is  on  account 
of  their  great  distance  from  the  observer.  Hds  may  be 
proved  experimentally :  if  we  place  ourselves  between  the 
sun  and  a  garden  fountain,  so  as  to  obtain  a  rainbow  in  the 
^wuting  water,  hy  retiring  from  the  fountain  tJie  rainbow 
becomes  fainter,  and  finally  disappears  completely.  Most  we 
conclude  that  because  we  do  not  see  it,  itdoesnote^dst? 

For  the  iSmo  being,  therefore,  the  question  is  solved  :\ 
cloud-globules  are  liquid  dn^  of  various  azes.  My  dis- 
tinguiobed  friend  M.  Danlv^  Frofeawr  of  tiie  Faculty  of 
Sciences  of  Strasbourg,  some  years  ago  searched  £or  arsenic, 
and  found  it  in  many  different  kin^  of  rocks ;  but  more 
espedaliy  in  mineral  combustibles  (coal,  lignite,  &c.,)  be- 
longing to  different  strata.  He  found,  at  that  time,  that 
the  tertiary  lignite  of  Lobsann  (Bas-Rhin)  was  uncommonly 
rich  in  arsenic :  certain  sauries  of  this  lignite  were  found 
to  contain  as  much  as  0*00S  and  0*008  of  their  wedght  of 
arsenic.  These  observations  have  latdy  been  oonfirmed  by 
the  same  eminent  philosopher,  and  under  circumstances  that 
deserve  to  be  made  known. 

A  Umestone  strongly  impregnated  with  bitumen  alternates 
with  the  lignite  u  Iiobsann.  This  limestone  forms  the 
principal  element  of  a  kind  d  IntuminouB  mortar,  employed 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  difiereut  purposes.  For  some 
y'&urs  it  has  also  been  empk^ed  to  obtain  oertain  pyn^snous 
oils,  which  are  produced  by  a  process  of  distiilation.  When 
the  alembics  which  have  been  used  in  this  distillation  are 
taken  down,  the  interior  of  the  tube  tiirough  which  the  oils 
distil,  is  oft^  seen  to  be  incruated  with  a  curious  deposit 
produced  the  gradual  condensation,  outside  the  furnace, 
of  certain  volatik  substances.  This  deposit  or  subBniation 
was  found  upon  examination  to  be  pure  arsenic,  (aystallised 
in  rhombohedrons ;  it  attains  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
centimetres  in  thickness,  and  in  the  course  of  some  months 
it  will  completdy  obstruct  the  necks  of  the  retorts. 

It  was  found  that  the  arsenic  thus  deposited  forms  about 
one-millionth  part  in  weight  of  the  rock  which  is  submitted 
to  distillation.  But  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  limestone 
in  question,  ia  not  entirely  condensed  in  tiiia  manner ;  a 
notable  quantity  distils  over        t^  B^^OtK^J^W? 
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exists  in  these  oils  is  not  yet  kxtown.  It  is  well  to  be  aware, 
howerer,  that  arBenic  does  exist  in  them,  as  they  are  con- 
stantly employed  tor  borning  in  Wipe,  &c. 

The  state  in  vhich  aisenic  exists  m  the  bitominons  lime- 
stone Lobeatm  has,  hoverer,  been  ascertained  yritii  cer- 
tainty by  M.  Daubr^  and  in  a  very  ingeoious  my.  By 
aloc^l,  or  any  other  appropriate  solvent,  the  l^tumen  is 
disBolTed  oat  ca  tiie  fimestbne ;  thai  the  carbonate  of  Hme 
is  disBobed  in  its  turn  by  dihited'^Eydroohlbrie  lidd,  whm  a 
residae,  comdsting  of  very  fine  non-ei'ystallin'e  particles,  and 
amouiting  to  about  two  per  cent.-of'tlie  weight  of  limestoae 
emph^red  in  the  experiment,  is  foond'to-remain  ondissolTed. 
These  particles  conust  of  itrgmiferdus  H'oh'pi/ritei. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  M.  Daal»^  fona^ly  dis- 
covered atsenic  in  the  limestone  of  the'coal-fimnation  at 
ViU^  in  France,  and  found  that  it  was  .contained  in  the 
rock  as  minute  crystalliaed  particles  of  mispikel  (aisenuiet 
and  solphnret  of  iron),  the  small  orystab  o£  which  were 
per&stly  recognisable. 


5|&olograp^  Sxrruiits. 

Fhotoobaihic.  Exhibition  at  Abesdeek. 
Wb  have  been  Te<|uested  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  intended  exhibition  of  photognpha  at  Abwdem.  The  period 
chosen  for  tiiis  exhildtion  has  been  sdeotedwith  Qib  shrewdness 
tm  which  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  are 
bmous.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  visitors  to  su(di  an 
Hxhibition  would  have  been  almost  entirely  oonflned  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Aberdeen,  so  that  the  inducement  to  photographers  in 
Engjsod  to  send  prints  would  not  have  beeu  sufficieatly  power- 
fal  at  this  sesson  of  the  yesr,  when  all  are  so  much  oooupied 
either  in  excursions  about  the  country,  or  in  preparations  for 
such  excursions.  The  managers  of  the  intended  exhibition, 
bowmr^  by  selecting  the  time  when  the  British  Assodation 
holds  its  meeting  in  Aberdeen,  have  insured  for  Bi^ish  exhibi- 
tors an  audience  whidi  thigr  might  Ml  to  obtain  even  at  the 
Iiondon  Exhibition.  The  terms  on  which  photogr^ihs  are 
received  >re  not  very  onerous.  Coloured  photc^prsphs  are  the 
only  ones  excluded,  and  supposing  the  positive  to  have  been 
touched,  or  the  negative  from  which  it  is  printed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  the  bet.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  pre- 
sume, that  we  should  advise  tiu  adc^tion  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  that  all  prints  idiould  he  ftamed  and 
glased,  as  well  as  the  other  pdnts  which  will  be  fnind  detailed 
at  lengtii  in  the  advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  pages. 
There  is  one  point  on  wluoh  we  would  offer  s  suggestion :  the 
circular  Bays,  with  reference  to  the  prints,  "They  should  be 
marked  on  the  bank  with  the  imwM  of  the  subject,  the  process 
(collodion,  waxed  paper,  &c.),  the  artist,  and  tiie  owner/'  In- 
stead of  muldng  this  information  on  the  back,  it  appears  to  us 
ttat  it  would  he  much  more  ueeftil  if  it  were' written  on  the 
boe.  If  the  owner  objects  to  the  deCacement  of  his  proof,  this 
might  be  written  in  pencil,  or  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  so  as 
tobe  easily  removed  after  the  termination  of  the  exhibition. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  cottfiaed  to 

K'  otographs  only ;  makers  of  photc^raphiu  apparatus  who  may 
ve  otrjects  of  new  or  improved  coDstruction  are  requested  to 
snid  them  to  be  exhibited  -Ifefore  the  1st  of  September,  by 
which  date  prints  also  must  be  sent. 

We  trust  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  prints  which 
lAisy  may  oontider  worthy  of  a  place  in  an  exhilntum  whm 
they  are  likely  to  be  seen  by  so  many  intelligent  critics  will  not 
fitil  to  forward  them  to  the  address  given  in  the  advertisement. 
We  can  with  more  confidence  recommend  them  to  do  this,  that 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  do  it  at  their  sole  expense;  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  White,  undertaldng  that  they  shall 
be  carefally  repacked  and  returned  firee  to  the  owner. 

We  thimt  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  if  Mr.  White  is  aware  of 
some  of  the  spedal  subjects  which  will  be  brought  forward  at  the 
meeting,  forhimtosts^  it,^a8it  ispostible  that  prints  spedally 
interesting  in  consequence  of  their  illustiating  a  some  or  a 
geolc^cal  formation,  might  be  forwarded,  which,  otherwise,  the 
owner  might  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send,  as  the  general 
impnenrai  with  respect  to  the  suitaUlit?  prints  tcft  eixhibi- 
tim  is  tharpoBsesBion  d  the  qnaUty  ^ettiiwsB. 


Latest  Pokbign  Akt  and  Sciefce  Iktelliowick. — 

Humioldft  Family  Surial  Orouiid,  7^1,  near  Beriatt  M*  latt 
WrUuut. — Besides  the  loss  of  that  tavant,  whitdi  is  one  univer- 
sally felt,  Europe  has  sustained  a  ooUateral  one  in  tiie  purdiase 
of  his  huge  lilvaiT,  by  the  United  States  Oormunen^for  the  sum 
of  4(M)00d(d8.  'nds  is  an  irreparable  loss,  Bs  M.  de  Humboldt 
had  oooasion  to  collect  in*:^qth.  j^n^pca  so jntvoy  que. books 
and  documents,  as  auMft  be  '^r^laoed  any  m'gre'j''  ^  .Befid^  ^ify 
colleotiou  comprises  an  immense  dunbw  of  lEKigravings,  maps, 
plans,  &o.,  which  are  all  going  westward,  to  a  new  ouxtre.^tf' 
civilisation. — We  have  seen  an  esgraving  of  Humbcddt's  last 
resting-place^  in  ^e  palace  garden  (Schlw  Oarten),  at  T^ol, 
where  he  reposes  now  with  his  also  great  brother  WBIiam. 
On  a  fine  paiWre,  surrounded  by  a  drde  of  trees,  rises,  on  an 
appropriate  bas^  a  ooliunn,  surmoonted  by  a  statue  representins 
Nature.  Around  this  monument  lies  the  bmily  burial  ground 
of  the  Humboldte,  encompassed  by  a  simple,  yet  pretty  iron 
railing.  Witiiin  1hiaw|iaoe,  Alexander  Humboldt  is  buned  in 
tiie  ground,  as  he  wished  to  repose  "in  fiwruJban;"  an  u- 
presuon  of  which  he  was  particniarh'  fond,  and  used  it  very 
often.  Amongst  the  last  (if  not  the  lest)  of  Hombtddt^  oooa- 
lons  was  the  writingor  a  prdhoa  to  a  German  traoahiticm  of 
journey,"  B^hktion  Hi8tar^u&''  whioh  ^ipeared  first  in  1817, 
in  French.  It  is  dated  26th  March,  1859,  and  contains  the 
following  passi^ : — "  Katural  history,  like  Nature  herself  is 
engaged  in  a  continual  change  of  existence.  Since  the  ajmar- 
ance  of  the  first  volume  of  my  Journey,  forty..five  years  Imve 
elapsed.  New  additions,  tiusefore,  mil  be  nnBemas;  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  an  aooount  of  the  fixing  (Batimmmmy) 
of  the  vanous  rock  ftonations,  and  the  metamo^MHMed  noon- 
tains,  as  well  as  relative  to  the  benefioent  uiflnenBeof  diematay 
on  geology ;  and,  in  fine,  as  relates  to  the  disMbntion  of  heat 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  causes  of  the  Averse 
curves  of  the  montbhrisothermes."  What  sort  of  tramtlaiiomw 
are  generally  made  of  works  of  great  men,  may  be  learned  by  an 
expression  of  Humboldt  himsdf  on  the  former  trandation  of 
his  lUlation.  He  called  it  **  a  blotch  work,  such  as  he  never  oould 
take  in  his  hand." 

Panama. — In  the  vioinity  (tf  Huataleo,  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepek,  the  ruini  of  aa  old  AMteo  town  have  been  found. 
They  consist  of  fivtiftoations  bi^  of  atwM^  and  of  other  most 
valuable  antiquities.  £AU  the  hitherto  puUished  deltimrtiaDs 
of  American  ahor^MtA  mmmmenis  are  eomading^  nwagr»  and 
fimlty.]  .T' 

Berli»—ihe  Palace.— The  Palace  of  Berlin  had  been  built  by 
Frederick  the  Grea^  during  his  stoiw^es  of  war  against 
Austria.  On  the  western  portal,  the  following  difffokMs  has 
been  re-gilded  of  late,  and  thus  has  become  viable  >~ 

"  H0C  mnt  fiUorld  mOUmtu :  nwdlo  bdlB 
Condldlt  btutam  beUganado  domain; 
VIctwl  req>09dlt  opm :  dcbebat  ia  orb* 
Non  aUt^  Fnuaiu  Han  hablUre  ucc" 

ChiU  Art  ^IriUM^MMi.— Beddes  the  fur  and  the  target  shooting 
of  the  Buigheese^^  triennial  art  exhibition  has  also  taken 
place  at  Ghent.  The  catalogue  comprises 600  artiolee :  the  best 
are  an  Evening  in  High  Mountains,  by  Steinecke,  of  Bilsseldorff ; 
an  Italian  landscape,  by  Bromier,  Ac.  [It  is  to  be  obeamd, 
that  almost  all  art  exhibitions  on  the  Continent  are  now  open 
to  the  whole  world.] 

The  Holy  Laitd.—-'Ux.  H.  Soberer,  who  has  explored  the 
East  most  minutely,  is  now  publishing,  in  the  fmmil^w  of  a 
Gierioan  contemp^aiy,  a  most  interesting  accoimt  of  bis  pounM^y. 

Chruiima.-^Sba  best  Norwegian  sculptor,  Hans  Bidulaon, 
has  recenUy  died  aged  70. 

Mo*t  Important  Inee/Uion.—l/tr.  Auer,  of  Vienna,  director  <tf 
the  huge  paper-money  printing  offices  of  the  Aiistnan  govern- 
ment,  but  a  man  known  as  the  invrator  of  nature-printong,  has 
made  another  invention,  which,  if  practically  verified,  wUI  be 
another  st^  towards  tiie  advancement  of  the  mteJiamcal  part  of 
literature.  The  f^cation  of  endless  paper  Aeets  has  been 
known  and  extensively  practised  some  time  ago.  Now,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Auer,  tliat  the  whole  process  ot  rolling  and 
unrtdling,  of  prelimbuay  cutting,  Ac,  could  be  saved,  if  eonw 
means  could  be  devised  to  print  tibie  paper  as  it  comes  oQt  of  tiis 
womb  of  the  p^ier-mddng  machine.  This>  therefive,  would  be 
tiw»splMr«ar»<tf  pcintmg  •qpedieDD«^--iwxt  door,  if  wan^ 
1^  SB,  to  printing  by  flBohMtaMit.  'Oa^^muaw^ki^aaat 
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whence  we  derive  this  notice,  liave  hitberto  gjTen  only  a  super- 
ficial dewniption  of  Mr.  Auer's  new  nutohine,  irtuob,  when  more 
complete  information  reaches,  shall  be  oommunicated  to  our 
Teaders. 

SeriiH — A  Projected  NaUtmal  Gall«ry.~At  the  meeting  of 
the  Boyal  Aoademy  of  Arte,  Berlin,  ttie  plan  of  a  National 
Gallery  was  taken  into  coosideratiOD,  iha  neoesnty  of  whioh  had 
beoi  king  fUt.  After  the  Senate  of  the  Academy  bad  assented 
to  Oe  propoied  pbui,  &9  aaibtuiGe  of  ttie  Honu-BeoretAry  was 
requested  and  obtiuned.  A  call  was  then  made  on  the  Artistic 
corra  at  Berlin,  Diifiseldorf^  and  K^mgibmethJto  select  members 
for  ihe  consulting  oommittee,  which  haa  to- mature  the  plan. 

Pant—Acadevu/  <^AtU— Prize  Distribution.— Ihe  yearly  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  wit»i  all  that 
^dat  usual  with  our  neighbours.  The  Home  Seoetuy  presided , 
and  was  supported  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Imperial 
Muwum,  the  members  of  the  Academy,  and  the  keeperand 
aBristaDtkeroeroftheKuseumfi.  H.FouiddeUTeredadi»coQrse, 
aa  did  also  Count  Nieuwerkerke.  The  prizes  were  allotted  to 
soulpUure,  architecture,  engraving,  and  Utityraphv.  As  the 
latter  art  is  also  of  recent  origin,  heliagr^hy  wUl,  we  trust, 
also  take  up  its  place  in  due  time. 

Berlin  ~Th/i  Snmioldt- M»mori<U.—8(m0  Pruanan  Cabinet 
Sinister,  members  of  the  Aoaden^  of  Scienoe^  and  others,  have 
jdned  into  a  sodetr,  to  collect  anind  destined  for  the  encou- 
ragement <tf  travellers  to  distant  countries,  in  memory  of  the 
groat  defkinot.  The  programme,  ngned  by  the  first  men  of 
Berlin,  states  that  they  are  aware  of  the'  difficulty  of  putting 
into  ezistenoe  a  similar  undertaking  in  times  so  mffiomt ;  yet 
"  we  do  not  heeitato  to  continue,  in  times  troubled  by  war,  the 
everlasting  fsoblem  of  science,  the  common  tie  of  nations."  It 
is  the  Acad«ny  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  wbo.hos  undertaken  ihe 
management  at  the  afiUr,  and  subscriptiaife  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  firm  of  Menddsohn  and  Co.,  BorUn. 

Liffttits  Siletia. — The  celebrated  art  and  antiquity  collection 
of  Gfeneral  Minute,  who  has  made  considerable  researches  in 
Egypt,  but  which  extend  over  many  other  branches,  will  be 
sold  by  auction  on  the  Ist  August,  and  the  following  days. 

SniFUPlCi,TloN  OF  Apfabatus. — ^We  must  confess  with 
surprise,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanist  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  research  of  the  ohemisb— more  par^ 
ticularly-  in  those  smaller  inventiona/  and  adaptations  of 
apparatus  that  are  especially  the  province  of  the  "handy- 
man ; "  for  in  the  higher  branches  of  mechanism,  which  partake 
la^ly  of  the  scientific,  such  as  the  oonstniction  of  lenses,  &c., 
but  littie  remains  to  be  wished  for.  It  lAnin  the  devising  such 
appuatus  as  simplify  manipulation,  lighten  a  man's  load  on  the 
hifl-side,  and  enable  him  to  wander  with  the  least  possible 
impedvmenla  from  spot  to  spot,  that  improvement  is  most 
nseded.  We  would  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  travelling 
p'-iotcwraphy  aarimilated  as  mucb  asposnble  tothe  freedom  and 
eise  of  l£e  sketohing-block  and  moist-ocdour  box ;  and  though 
this  is,  perbaps,  a  littie  too  much  to  ezpec^  we  believe  that  a 
very  much  nearer  approach  can  be  made  to  tt  than  is  generally 
ima^ned.  The  shops  of  photographic  apparatus-manu- 
facturers, resplendent  as  they  are  with  poUshed  mahogany  and 
glittering  brass-work,  are  sadly  deficient  in  those  littie  contri- 
vances without  which  a  phott^rapher  had  needs  be  as  kabiU  a 
pretlidigHateur  as  the  great  Bobert  Houdin,  before  he  can  hope 
fi^  snooess.— /rM  MttnpoUta»  Magatife. 


lUPROVSMENTS  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA. 

Sis, — Permit  me  to  notice  some  omissions  (page  164)  in 
your  report  of  my  observations  atthe'taist  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  I  did  not  commend  Mr.  Malone'a 
inane  for  the  focnaaiiu^  ghus,  tbongh  it  looks  neat  and  com- 
pact, for  I  tlunk  it  ia  Bable  to  warp.  I^said  that  Dagnerre 
orifi^iallT  had  a  door  to  the  ba^  o|.''hi8  camera,  but  I 
adf^d^.that  Fraich,  bong  too  nice,  and  fearing  that 
the  current  of  air  caused  by  the  owning  and  ihatnng  of 
the  door  would  raise  a  dust,  they  adopted  the  tUde  m  lieu  of 
the  door.  I  then  said,  that  having  my  ewn  cameras  made 
witii  doors^  and  not  being  in  the  least  inconvenienced  hy 
any  dust,  the  fear  of  the  French  need  not  be  entertained.  • 

Ab  reguds  the  ^esoription  of      camera,  I  beig  yon  -wiH 


allow  me  to  supply,  with  thf»  annexed  cut,  what  at  the 
meeting  I  find  was  not  enfficientiy  explicit : — 

is  a  12-inch  square  camei-a^  and  a'  a  5-inch  one  ;  /  and 
/*  are  the  focussing  screws,  held  in  pomtion  by  the  elastic 
bands  A,  which  are  slipped  over  projecting  knobs  h ;  h  h'  are 
the  backs ;  &  is  in  the  act  of  being  slid  down  between  the 
body  of  the  camera  and  the  screw,  which  it  displaces ;  h' 
show*  its  inner  door  d  open — the  position  it  assumes  during 
exposure.  This  door  is  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  the 
lever  m ;  when  closed,  the  bolt  I  is  turned  upon  it  90"  by 
;  means  of  the  other  lever  »,  which  sbdee  over  a  sj^i^g  catch, 
and  is  prevented  thereby  fixrai  going  back.  lliB  oack  is 
then  ready  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  camera. 


Attached  to  /  is  /c,  a  focnsaiog  cloth  which  consists  of  a 
bhu^  velvet  ha^g ;  one  end  is  fastened  to  /,  and  through  the 
other  end  runs  an  elastic  ring,  which  admits  l^e  head  of 
operator. 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  ihe  objection  to  swing-baeks. 
With  all  due  deferraoe  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  Meeais. 
^ladbolt,  Malone,  and  others,  the  swing-back,  or,  according 
to  Mr.  Shadbolt,  the  front  of  the  camera  in  the  form  of  a 
cheese  (a  Dutch  cheese,  I  suppoee),  is  wrong  in  {ffinuple. 

The  ans  of  the  lens  otwht  always  to  be  at  right  ang^ 
with  the  ground  glass,  ana  likewise  as  much  as  poidMe  vith 
the  so^poeed  pl^,  in  whioh  the  object  to  be  oc^ned  is  sitnate. 
In  the  case  of  seraal  objects  in  oiflerent  plauu,  therefore, 
the  camera  must  be  induned  bodily  towards  the  combined 
objects,  putting  the  chief  object  in  best  fociu,  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  rest  (if  stopfsng  is  imivactioable} ; 
^tSD.  the  chief  olnect  at  least  will  not  be  distOTted.  Bnt  toe 
moment  the  panmels  m  between  the  lens  and  the  focussing 
glass  are  disturbed,  eveiy  portion  in  the  whole  image  is  distorted. 

The  common  experiment  with  a  burning  glass  between 
any  |Jain  and  tiie  sun,  will  suffice  to  prove  uus.  So  long  as 
the  common  axis  of  the  sun  and  the  lens  is  at  right  angles 
with  ihe  plain,  the  image  of  the  sun  is  depicted  as  a  circle ; 
bnt,  so  soon  as  you  inmne  dther  the  lens  <x  the  plain,  the 
snn  is  refmsented  as  an  edipse.  N.  £nbsl. 
 r  

GUTTA  PEB0HA  DISHES. 

SiB, — You  invite  contributions  on  the  subject  (rf  gntta 
percha  in  connection  with  photography.  It  is  open  to  great 
objecticm  from  its  pioperty  of  constantiy  contracting  its 
dimensions.  Built-up  troughs  soon  become  useless;  ther 
part  at  the  seams,  and  though  easily  enough  refastened, 
they  are  soon  again  out  oi  order,  and,  from  the  trouble  they 
give,  are  practically  wortbtoss. 

.  Tnmgu  moulded  in  on»  piece  are  far  more  satisfiutray ; 
but,  frcuQ  the  same  cause,  soon  get  out  of  shape,  and  beoome 
no  longa  flat,  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  phoio- 
jpaphic  ohemicalii  are  necessary  in  mdng  th^.  To  compel 
than  to  a  oomparstive  flatness  I  have,  for  several  yean,  bem 
in  the  halat  of  damjsng  them  to  a  board.  This,  also,  rendm 
tbem  more  safo  to  move ;  tat  irhen  they  have  become  oon- 
tncted,  and  are,  as  -it  werCi  oonstant^^^l^^^  ^ 
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idisnd  podtion,  tiiej  an  very«pt  to  take  a  tact  ai  twiet 
wMbt  in  oie^  hancui  and  l£row  dieir  oontoitB  aboat  the 
floor.  » 

I  have  cme  gutta  pen^  tray,  which,  urben  made,  mu 
aboot  46  inches  in  length  and  14  inches  in  breadth.  It  is 
now  (after  abont  three  yean'  nae)  ttoo  inches  and  a  half 
fftorter,  and  nearW  half  an  inch  narrower  than  at  fitst. 

,  .  P.L. 


8EDIMBMT        THX  FOriifeflltt'fflbCEff.  ' '  *  ' ,  ' 

Sir, — ^Having  priiictiwd  Fothe^ll'srdi7 '  nroceeB,  and 
obtfuned  the  moat  bq^itti&l  results,  I  b^to^^efec^yoTU  valu- 
able aid  and  a88istan^,,which  you  bo  kindly  .give  to.all  who 
are  in  difficultifls,  d^wb^  .wU<ih  not  only 

myself  but  others  l^ve  met  withv-wbicfij  is  a  kind  of  sedi- 
ment that  settles  npan  the  plate  daring  the  develt^ing,  and 
all  the  washing  yon  <i|ui  giTe  will  not  remove  it.  I  keep  the 
plate  in  constent  njiotion,  and  change  tlie  developer  fre- 
quently, and  BSioften  as  it  in  the  least  changes  .colour,  yet 
with  ul  the  care  itiiwiil  occamonally  inake  its  appearance, 
and  completely  q)oil:  the  negative.  '  '    .  ' 

It  does  not  arise  ^nn  any  Ibht  getting  on  the  plate,  and 
I  get  some  natives  quite  cfear  of  it  by  u&ing  the  same 
developer. 

I  use  the  developed  recommended  for  this  process,  1  grain 
l^ro.,  20  drops  acetic  acid]  10  ^drpps  alcohol,  and  1  ounce 
water,  with  two  or  ij^jree.drops  of  pure  solutitM  of  nitrate  of 
■ifareF  to  tbe  drachni||  J.  JoFLiKa. 

OXY^EL  AND  8UOAB  PBOCESS. 

SiB,~-If  Mr.  WijEham  (page  191)  will,  after  making  his 
}H%eervatdTe  sugar  i^lution,  as  he.  describes  (which  is  very 
good),  add  three  otmcep  <tf  water  to  one  ounce  of  his  syrop, 
he  will  find  it  to  basuffipjent.  If,  also,  he  will  add  (as  t^. 
Llewellyn  recommends  Tor  his  03^el  process)  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  nitrate  of  suver  to'two  ounces  of  his  diluted  syrup, 
and  abo  half  a  grajEo  of  dtric  acid  to  three  ounces  of  such 
solution,  he  will  fid^  he  has  attained  the  most  eas^,  certain, 
and  perfect  of  dry  brocesbeA.  After  tlie  collodion  is  excited, 
wash  the  plate  eenuy  in  distilkd  water,  then  take  an  ounce 
txt  less  01  the  abovilB  s^||ar  section  and  poor  it  fire  or  six 
times  over  the  {datff.  Sit  the  tthite  up  to  dry,  and  it  nay  be 
iMdabngtameaiflicrwatds;  Itgivesp^fertxeBnlts.  Ibava 
reoent^  got  a  dis^t  -landscape,  on  a  phite  8x10  (with 
a  good  kos,  and  )Mlloidi<>tt,  and  four  nunutes'  exposure), 
a  perfect  rendt.  This  ^te  was  pn^ueA.  two  days  idnce, 
and  I  deveh^ped  it  when  I  came  nune  to-day,  after  some 
hoDiB*  intmal  aftv  expdsing.  J.  F. 


nrJVBiouB  ErruT  of  a  gutta  fbkoua  Dimes  on  the 

BATH. 

Sib, — Allow  me,  as  you  are  on  the  subject  of  gatta  percha, 
to  relate  a  fact  to  you.  A  gntta  percha  dipper  was  in  use 
in  a  170-ounce  bath ;  it  was  left  therein  for  some  time,  and, 
the  next  time  of  trying  the  bath,  was  found  mined.  The 
cause  was  that  within  the  said  dipper  was  a  piece  of  thin 
inn  to  atrengUMOi  it,  and  there  was  a  lanck  in  the  gntta 
pweha  wMdi  did  theoiMdflf.  8.  £.  C. 


Sm,— "  Captain  S.  S. B.," who  Saqfures  i!b.youf  last  nttmber 
about  the  Himnnd^Tii;  of  an  enlarmng  cam^n,"  wtiald  find* 
UtttdflBCEibed  in  np.  IS?  and  iSTdf-ybto  fizst'VOUtbMf-Mh 
Terr  osefhl  sixe  and  easily  oonstructed,  if  the  inner  camera 
be  filed  by  meam  of  tlie  wooden  aorew  (to  that  part  of  the 
large  oamera  wluidi  dnm  oat)  to  the  end  fivthest  frran  the 
iwoBing  gllaSB.  By  catudng  the  lenses  to  approach  to,  or 
recede  mm  the  native,  it  may  be  enlarged  to  any  required 
^Me\  the  i6xo  shoudi  be  maAed  in  <ni  the  gronnd 

tftaw.  ?raoM&s  Barrett. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOS  QUEBIBS. 
Shblvss  for  Holdiito  ysoATiTBS.— ^  Begkmer.  A  vay  ooa- 
Venlent  and  seeore  recottade  f«r  yonr  incrawni;  stoA  of  ^iss 
nsgatiTes  may  be  made  In  this  way.  FU  in  Bom«  convattisBt 
part  of  TOUT  dark  room,  ahdvos  <rf  Tstfania  wwtli,  aceordfaia  to  Oa 
■ise  of  the  glassos,  and  having  gtoovea  ia  tbem  abors  ana  below 

glmilar  to  a  plata  box),  ao  that  tne  glMWw  riiall  stand  ott  thou*  edgu 
them.  A  door  with  a  lock  and  sbmild  be  pnrrUed  for  nw 
doubU  mirpose  of  exdodlngdott  and  preventing  osmags  fnn  the 
bands  M'Ttrybig  Ateidt. 

■  TESTr-'rAMR3.--JV.  IT. ,  W.  In  uaing  teat  papers  obstrve  the 
foIloWtng^i«eaatIop»MW^ey..'abfful4  be-piivt^^  theaetim 
of  the  ur,  or  thby  eoon  become  porpleiroia  'at^ipn  <tf  esAetaie 
add,  irtikh  Is  always  prwent  hi.  Uw  atmoqAar*  In  iiaafl  qntadttaa. 
By  nnmvrion  in  wat«r,  oontaiidng  abont  one  drop  of  liqoar  poCsaa 
In  four  ounces,  the  bine  colour  Is  reetored.  Teet  p^wrs  piquattft 
irith  porous  paper  show  the  red  colour  bettei  than  taoM  made  with 
[lazed  or  strongl^r  sized  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  acid  present  la, 
unrever,  small,  it  is  not-  suffiolettt  in  any  case  simply  io  ^p  the 
paper  in  the  liquid;  ssmallstrip  ahotild be  thrown  in  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  the  paper  on 
fmmeraion,  assumea  a  wine  red  or  purple  tint  is  place  of  a  deoded 
red,  it  is  probably  caused  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  Is  that  case  the 
blue  colour  returns  when  the  paper  is  washed  and  held  to  the  fire. 
Blue  litmus paps'  may  be  chan{^  to  the  fed  pi^xr  used  for  alkaUea 
by  soskiiig  m  water,  addified  with  sKlphorio  acid,  one  drop  to  hsli 
ajdnt.   

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Chubx.—!.  White  wax,  Whan  perfectly  pore  and  free  Dtm  adoHeratiDa  (no 
easy  thing  to  set,  however),  u  without  action  upon  a  nitrate  of  diver  bath. 
If  kept  In  a  tuenU;  daric  place.  8.  Several  pefsons  have  expertmtntad 
fai  the  direction  you  p<riDt  out,  but  hitherto  with  toj  little  inaeasa.  Tht 
difficulty  li  to  preserre  the  white  paita  dean. 

JUETix.— we  flmy  agree  with  your  aentimests,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  dlMDSsh^  sooiild  now  drop. 

A  B.— L  It  would  be  Impoiaible  to  advise  you  as  to  the  beet  poelHoo  for  the 
litter  and  blinds,  In  your  yUu  hons^  without  a  penonal  Inmctkm  of 
the  building.  We  cannot  fully  comprehend  yonr  deacilption.  3.  Bee  Kr. 
Rardirich'a  remarks  on  this  sobject  In  the  pivseot  number.  Mo.  1  lena  la 
considered  the  besL 

H.  H.— 1.  Yonr  plans  and  deaoiptloD  anived  qnlle  sal^,  and,  but  Ibr  an 
overalgfat,  would  have  been  at^nowledged  before.  We  are  much  dtUged 
for  them,  and,  probably,  mav  avail  oarselTea  of  yonr  pennlaslon  to  make 
them  public  In  an  early  number.  3.  Twenty-four  houra'  waahlng  la  not  any 
too  long  tor  pilnta  to  be  washed. 

F.  H.  Aii&TauR.— The  two  stereograms  which  yon  have  forwarded  to  ni  an 
very  good  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  FotherglUptoceas,  and  an 
quite  good  enough  to  enUJe  you  to  Join  the    StereosoofScBiuAange  Club." 

SraBKOSCOPiG— Tonr  prints  show  that  the  negatlTea  are  not  bad ;  but  the 
prlnt^^^gbt  be  Improred,  aa  at  present  th«  tones  are  too  red  to  be  gene- 

S.^'i—^  you  grind  up  the  bromide  oTanmonlum  andaloohol  togethv  fai  a 
mortar,  yon  irill  most  likely  And  that  It  wU  all  disaidTe ;  at  aU  eveota,  any 
that  Is  1(A  undissolved  nMy  be  disregarded. 

H .  O'li  Ton  oonU  get  a  yvj  good  landscape  lena  tmm.  the  maker  yon  name 

for  about  M,  bat  a  laige  pcwtr^t  lens  woiud  be  more  expensive.  Seoond- 
haad  lenses  are  frequently  advertised  la  our  advertising  oolumna;  your  best 
plan  wlU  be  to  oonaolt  than. 

APozzLxn  PaoT&— Tou  wHl  find  it  afar  preftraUe  plan  toweUwaih  the 

Cts  on  removing  tbem  from  the  press  are  frame,  and  then  to  tone  tbem 
re  fixing.  Several  good  plana  In  which  this  prfnd|de  Is  carried  ovt, 
have  been  ^venln  our  former  numbers.   Of  these,  the  one  by  e,  near  ttts 
commencement  of  the  second  volume.  Is  as  good  as  any. 
JoKF  CuBTsaB.— Ton  will  not  snceeed  In  taUng  much  better  [dctorea  than 
those  yon  deaorlbe,  by  your  arrangement  of  lenaea.  The  flrontlsBsof  tbe 
portrait  comMnatlon  Is  not  intended  for  landsoape  woric ;  fbr  this  jwpoee  a 
properly  oonstructed  view  lena  Is  required. 
C.  H.r AM. —Cement  a  Ikw  wooden  laths  on  to  the  front  and  baiA  of  yow 
gntt»i>ttclia  bath,  in  such  amamier  that  the  rigidity. thereby  prodneed  maf 
contract  the  tendwcy  of  the  bath  to  bulge  ontwarda'wben  niU. 
CoPTiFT. — We  are  mach  obliged  for  the  Information  so  polll^  given,  but  Mr. 
Bang's  oommonloation  on  this  subject  is  so  complete  ss  to  rmler  It  US' 
necessary  fbr  us  to  avail  oursdveo  of  yonr  description. 
J.  Bocnrar.— A  half-jilate  lens  may  be  attached  to  a  quarter-plate  camera, 
provided  tbe  latter  be  kngtbened  snUldently  to  allow  fbr  the  gioMer  length 
of  focus  of  the  lens.  The  advantage  of  tUs  arrangement  would  be,  that 
only  the  centre  of  the  field  capable  of  being  covered  by  the  lens  would  be 
used,  and  thus  greater  perfscthm  lA  the  detalla  wonid  be  gahted.  In  o«r 
optailon,  however,  a  laiger  oamera  should  be  used  A>r  this  sise  leiM,  u  It 
would  always  be  easy  to  woric  on  a  small  ^osa,  If  deahed.  i.  The  nkiate 
ctfallvercowd  not  hnrc  baa  pare.  I.  Tbe  preeeot  hot  weather  la  aoflciaBl 
.  .tq»oo9unt  fbr  jnw  mierl|&  not  kee|^  in  good  ordsr  io  koff  «  Oay 
Ufloally  do. 

T.*Cus>L~BeDeIvtt«wtth  thanks.  Sec  answer  to /wfta. 

A,  WArr.-nr0urcQ*respandent'8Jnttt<silng  arttele  m  eoDsdim  baa  anhvd 

too  late  for  ittsertioa  in  this  number.  ' 
-OonHadnliiatbMdaoUned,  wUh-thsnks.'— F.  Laka^E.  X.  J.— A 3. 
Tna  Information  required  by  the  following  tiniinsiiiaiilsnis  It  eJtber  antftt  m 

we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  teem  nwnbera  ot  ttaa 

"PBOTOOK&rmo  Haws:"— A  New  Beginner.— Tyro  T.— Nitrate  Bath.^ 

Poa.— F.  0.  D.  B. 

Ix  Trrx:— a.  H.— J.  CL  Orertoa— W.  B.  R.-Vlater,_B.  B.-4t.  A.  Booa— 
a.  H.  W.—Fetcx  PosiUve.— Ardaan  Amateor.- H.  and  J.  WaltM^ 
A.  F.  Btafford.— TlKmas  Warwick.— B.  C  H.— R.  A  W. 
*■*  flit  sflitnrial  nmnmnnlnatlnni  shnnld  Tii  aflrtii—il  ti  ffr. fimgTtiL  tat 

afllaamGunu,nRiai^aBftaaua,I«Bda-tam««Tatft  MeMa 
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;  .  ■     ITIE  OlffiAT  COLLODION.  EVIL; 

VX  AltEXANPER  TVATT. 

TbkRE  is  pT^bly  ne  chemical  art  irUch  U  so  oncertam  in 
its  resultB  88  phdtograi^y :  ereti  in  the  hands  of  the  moat 
akilfU,  it  is  ah^a^'traTight  with  uncertainty  and  donbt;  and 
th^  are  many  reasona  why  the  artist  cannot  thoroughly 
depend  upon  o'btaining  UDiformly  good  resultB,  amonget 
which  may  be  ranked  nist  in  importance  the  want  of  uni- 
formily  in  the  collodion. 

It  matters  not  who  may  have  manufactured  the  collodion 
we  employ — whether  it  be  A,  or  B,  or  C,  or  the  artist  him- 
self— there  is  always  observable  a  vast  difference  between  the 
article  of  to-day  and  that  employed  a  week  ago,  although 
they  may  both  have  been  procured  from  the  same  estabti^- 
ment,  or  made  under  the  same  formula  by  yoaraelf.  The 
best  makets  sometimes  turli  out  a  cculoaion  which  is 
ahnost  utterly  wOTtUeas,,  wlulst  at  other  tunes  they  will 
supp^  yon  wnh  an  article  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  This 
is  quite  a  lottery. 

It  is  thttdbre  advisable  that  we  should  turn  our  attention 
to  some  means  by  which  we  may  obtaia  collodion  uniform  in 
quality.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  work  with  an 
uniformly  bad  collodion  than  one  which  was  ezcenent  to-day 
and  vile  to-morrow. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  any  special  cause  for  the 
variation  in  quality  of  this  substance,  but  am  rather  incline 
to  attribute  its  want  of  uniformity  to  many  causes.  Among 
these  I  may  suggest : — 

1 .  £ther  varying  in  quality. 

2.  Pyroxyline  being  seldom  made  twice  alike. 

3.  The  iodising  solution  prepared  with  alcohol  of  varioiu 
strengths. 

4.  The  ether  sometimes  bang  prepared  from  methylated 
spirit. 

4  The  collodion  being  mixed  at  different  temperatures 
and  iodised  under  mmilar  circumstances. 
!  These  I  imagine  to  be  some  c/l  the  causes  of  collodioa 
wanting  in  uniwmitjt 

Kow,  although  it  is  an  Englishman's  prerogative  to 
j^nunUe,  it  is  also  his  right,  when  he  has  become  satisfied 
with  grumbling,  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  that  which  offends 
Idm ;  and  I  trust  tiiat  coUod ion-makers  and  photographers 
will  take  in  good  part  the  few  hints  I  am  now  about  to  ^er 
'  them. 

In  making  a  batch  of  collodion,  I  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  plan,  and,  let  the  collodion  be  pre- 
pared from  whatever  formula  it  may,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
an  uniform  or  average  article  will  always  be  the  result. 

lii  the  first  place,  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  the 
ether,  I  would  advise  that  it  be  procured  always  from  several 
establishments,  and  let  these  then  be  mixed  toffethcr. 

Next,  a  quantity  of  pyroxyline  or  xyloidine  Mould  be  care-: 
fiilly  made,  and,  when  air,  act  aside  m  a  box,  made  of  slate 
'or  other  suitable  material.  ,  Anot^  batch.  Qf  'pyroxyline 
;dbouldthen.lM.pi|!4Qa)^  fhe.bdx  with  the 

Iftnfclot,  iaA.  BO  on,  until  several  batches  have  been  prepared, 
when  tney  should  aU  be  carefiilh^  mixed. 

The  iodiainff  solution  shovdd  be  made  of  various  samples 
of  alcohol,  and  be  kept  always  at  a  moderate  temperature 
(say  about  60^  Fahreimeit) ;  and,  before  it  is  added  to  the 
ooltodion,  the  dear  wdationB  shonld  be  decanted  into  a  larger 
bottJe,  and  be  allowed  to  mnam  qoieecant  for  sevecal  hours. 


Whrai  It  is  necdsmy  .to  todise  a  portioii  of  tiie  oc^Iodkm,  it 
should  be  aAJAijviBed  i^  tUere'  are  any  drn>tahi  of  the  iocUda 

attachol  to  the  Bides  or  Bottom  of  the  |iottle,  which  ia  very 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  tlje  alcohol  entployed  is  anhydrous, 
and  it  should  be  caxilBBSiy  ascertained  what  is  ike  exact  ainount 
of  iodide  ihat  is  added  to  the  conodien,  as  much  depends 

upon  thia,  and  the  ^nount  course,  tio  enetire  uniforcnity, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  vit-rj'.  1  tliiiik  this  point  has  becov 
much  overlooked,  for. when  1  huyo  comi'l/iiui  'l  l<>  n  Tiianiifito- 
turer  that'I'have-foun^  a  coiii^iLltTal^lt;  d(  |"'r-n.  '1"  'Tv-L;ilB()f 
iodide  in -his  collodion,  he  li:i,s  iiivariikl  ly  i  .'inii)  k.d,  ■  Oh, 
have  you?  Let  it  aiEu^  asi'  l" 'Ti-r  Ikilij  it  h\  u  ti:  .SH.fitle." 
But  1  have  found . in 'several  Liist,iiifi,;i,  -.^if^i-i-Tilly  In  warm 
weather,  ^t  it  has  required  tn  ^Mtui  fkH  ^L-VLTii!  (Sajd  before 
the  collodion  has  been-  in  a  l  Oii'Iuiuii  fit  tj  ti>t',  ;iiid  w)ien  I 
attempted  to  ^n^itise  a  platf  ivjtlii  thv  f.^llujlimi  \vli;]<j  in  this 
state,  it  has  been,oovei»d  i^iUi  traiiifDpareiit  aputs,  i-vidontly 
caused  by  thesmaU  crystalsof  ufldi»o9t|red  ibdide  Ooaliiig  about 
thecoUodion.  ItwoiMbewailrto"keeptii4iodiEingaolutiODin 
a  graduated  bottle,  so  that  in  ca^a  iVnoi  by  etttpoatimn  at 
any  time,  fresh  spirit  may  b^  lulded  to  ieBuce  ih€S^f£>n  to 
the  required  strength.  ^ 

By  the  above  arrangement'I  have  no  doubt  that  collodion 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  with  bi^  little  variation,  if 
any,  in  the  result.  A  manufacture  with  a  little  extra  trouble 
and  care  may  always  be  able  to  db'taiu  an  average  quality  of 
ether,  alcoM,  pyroxyline,  and  ioSisiitg  solution,  and  if  this 
is  always  his  practice,  I  think  it'wiU  be  almost  impoeuble  for 
his  collodion  to'rary  much  at  aily  time. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have;  extenrively  employed 
negative  collodion  made  by  seven  different  makers,  and  these 
have  varied  so  much  that  the  coHodioir  obtained  at  the  same 
house  on  five  or  six  occasions  .each  time  possessed  entirely 
different  characters ;  in  fact,  one  mig^t  naturally  conclude 
either  that  the  manufacturer  used  a  d^erent  formula  every 
time,  or  that  he  made  it  by  the -very  uncertain  {ooccas  termed 
"  guess-work." 

Now,  in  proof  of  the  advantage  wkich  may  be  derived 
fivm  an  admixture  of  the  vt^ons  subAanoea  emplOTedf  so 
as  to  gain  an  average  sample  of  collodion  each  time,  I  lutre 
for  years,  whenever  1  have  found  A,*  B,  or  C  "a  collodion 
work  indifferently,  mixed  th<em  all  together,  sometimes 
adding  a  little  ether  and  alcohol,  and  I  &ive  uwi^  found 
that  I  thus  obtained  an  article  which  Tould  give  me  good 
results. 

Some  collodions,  as  no  doubt  the  readers  of  this  journal 
are  aware,  ate  more  glutinous  than  others,  and  so  much  so 
that,  after  employing  a  thin  collodion,  it'  is  quite  unpleasant 
to  work  with  a  thick  glutinous  cbmptfend.  But  if  two 
coUodions  possessing  such  different  aii.^JAites  are  intimately 
mixed,  a  medium  article  is  obtained,  which  I  have  generally 
found  to  work  better  than  either  separately. 

Again,  some  bollodions  are  apt  to  give  too  much  half 
tone,.  Whilst  othera  are  deficient  in  this  respect ;  thereftm, 
'if  two  Mich  collodions  are  blended,  a  "happy  neiUaA"  ia 
the  result      ■  '  • 

Whether  t^e  collodion  be  iodised  with  cadmium,  ammo- 
nium, or  potassium,  neither  cX  these  salts  is  antagoniaticto 
the  other,  consequently,  no  decompositiob  can  result  from 
mixing  them ;  and  I  have  found  that,  by  mixing  a  collodion 
which  has  been  iodised  with  cadmium — which  does  not 
become  discoloured  for  months — ^with  a  collodion  which  has 
beoi  iodised  witii  ammonium  or  potassiv 
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represented,  in  appearance  and  in  lasting  qualitin,  a  mean 
between  the  two,  and  it  has  generally  fonned  a  very  active 
and  agreeable  compound  to  work  with. 

When  we  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  depend  upon  any 
particular  collodion,  I  think  the  safest  way — in  order  to 
ensure  uniform  results — is  to  purchase  some  of  tlus  Bubetance 
fromhalf-a-dozen  different  makers,  mixthem  allt(^etherand 
use  the  mixture  on  the  followiDg  day ;  and  if  l^ia  pUn  is 
adcvted,  no  matter  how  one  or  ower  may  differ  a  little,  we 
shall  obtain  an  average  oolMSioii,  and  thus  be  able  to  work 
viih  a  greater  chance  of  obtaining  uniform  results — "  a 
eontmnniatioa  devoutly  to  be  wished." 


PHOTOaRAFHT  CONSIDEBED  IK  BELAXIOK  TO 
ITS  EDUCATIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

BY  ROBERT  HUNT. 

•  •«•••  ■\y|i.  imyg  not  now  to  speak  of  any  remarkable 
discov^,  or  to  note  even  an  especial  achievement  in  pho- 
tography. Of  discoverias,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  hare 
of  late  been  any;  iJie  scientific  investigation  eeased^  or 
uMrly  so,  as  it  alwi^  dbea,  as  soon  as  the  art  aasumed  that 
importanoe  which  makes  it  oonunscially  valnaltle.  All  the 
nu^pulatory  detaili  have  been  earefli^  atudied,  and  the 
canaeB  of  mcceoB  (v  fluhire  worked  oat  with  the  utmost  dUi- 
gence,  until  an  exactness  has  been  sesniedf  in  tiie  bands  of 
uie  skilful,  which  almost  suipaaBOi  beBdL  Kot  m»ely  can 
the  good  photograjJier  depend  upon  every  plate  he  prepares, 
but  ne  can  prepare  them  at  his  ease  and  at  his  leisure  at 
home,  pack  them  .in  his  portfolio,  travel  without  encum- 
brance of  chemicals,  and  develop  his  i^ctore  on  his  return. 
It  was  but  recently  ,  that  we  witceaeed  such  an  experiment, 
l^ir^  oollodion  plates  had  been  prepared ;  these,  and  tiie 
camera  obacnra  onfy,  were  taken  to  the  Continent.  Thirty 
invisible  pictures  were  brought  htnne,  every  one  of  which 
proved,  when  developed,  to  be  excellent  photographs. 
Another  advance,  dependent  entirety  on  manipulation,  has 
been  made.  We  have  long  possessed  beautiful  views  of 
dties,  of  temples,  and  oil  palaces,  but  they  were  Ufeless. 
The  plague  may  have  passed  like  a  destroying  angel,  leaving 
the  BtrwtB  of  the  city  deaolatet  turning  tna  temples  into 
tM&bs,  ami  making  Ihe  palaces  the  sad  abodes  oT  solitude 
and  silenca.  These  potures  are  like  the  poet's  Greece — 

"  So  coldljr  vwMt,  n  deadlf  fair, 
Vt  start,  tat  lonl  to  wanting  there ; 
nWn  to  til*  loTtfiHm  In  dortli, 
Thtt  parts  not  qnlls  wHfa  Mrtfn;  bre«tb ; 
Bnt  Maatr,       that  ftarflil  Woom, 
HlM  hue  which  kauiiU  It  to  the  bxnb, 
BxprMsltB't  laat  rwMdEat  rnr, 
A  glided  halo  hovering  mnnd  deav." 

Pictures  have  now  been  taken  of  a  I/mdon  tixNrongh&re, 
with  its  noonday  crowd.  We  have  realised  what  Daguerre 
vainly  hoped,  whenj  in  1841,  he'-infomed  the  writer  of  this 
article  that,  by  means  of  my  neii/^rocess  it  shall  be  posgihU  to 
fx  the  images  of  objects  in  molion^  suck  as  public  ceremonies^ 
market  places,  covered  u-ith  people,  cattle,  ^-c.  This  has  now 
been  c^nected  by  the  collodion  proceee.  In  one  half  of  a 
second  the  prepared  plata  has  been  impressed  with  all  the 
thousand  details  of  the  building  and  tiieir  adornments ; 
men,  women  and  children,  cabriolets,  omnibuses,  carta,  and 
hemes,  have  all  left  their  impreeaionB  upon  the  tablet.  The 
hnman  ^elids  open  and  dose  less  rapicDy  than  the  screen  in 
frtmt  of.  the  lens  in  the  camora-obscura;  in  each  case  a 
pictare  of  evory  external  olgect  is  formed  upon  tiie  retina  of 
the  eye,  and  u^om  what  -we  may  call  the  retina  of  tiie 
oamiera ;  a  physical  efftet  in  one  case,  and  a  chemical  effect 
in  the  other,  gives  to  the  mind  a  correct  impreadon  of  evci^- 
tliing  which  the  son  haa  rendered  viidble.  Add  to  this  uie 
Use  of  the  Stereoscope,  and  we  may  reproduce  in  all 
solidity  each  object  in  nature.  Such  is  the  position  in  which 
we  find  photography  at  the  present  moment.'  Let  us  consider 
its  real  TOlue,  first  to  art  and  then  to  the  arts. 
^  The  Aitnar,  looking  at  a  photographic  picture,  may 
learn  some  of  ttie  mystenes  of  lig^t  and  iriiadow  which  can- 


not be  arrived  at  by  any  other  study.  If,  especially,  he 
examine  the  sun  picture  with  a  lens,  he  will  discovs  that 
the  effect  of  solidity  is  given  on  a  plane,  in  a  manner  which 
it  is  the  perfection  of  ^  to  imitate,  by  a  simple  gradnatitm 
of  shadow.  If  he  brings  tiie  stereoscope  to  hisr  aid,  he  then 
calls  into  play  some  physiological  phenomena,  with  which  it 
is  not  our  purpose  at  |H-esent  to  deaL  The  nnqilb,  single 
photographic  pictare  teaches  the  combination  of  infinit^y 
minute  detail  with  that  which  we  teiidiBieBl^  «aU]ifeadUi  of 
effect.  Although  we  have  a  tktoita^d  "^i"l1fvflipflT*iT 
presented  there  is  no  sense  of  littlcjiKsa,  t/B^k^ffSiitt^  «b  in 
looking  at  mamr  of  onr  Pre-Baphaelite  vi^jimiii  Sniy- 
tbing  IB  there^  bat  .no  (Hie  olgect  obtradea  ibiSf  upon  the 
eye.  A  tree  is  reinxaeiited  with  all  its  lesves,  eadi  leaf  bring 
in  a  diftrent  position,  relative  to  the  inefdoit  light,  and  Ihe 
result  is  not  an  aawmbla^  <tf  leaves  but  a  tree,  in  all  its 
unity ;  and  a  tree,  too,  which  wo  can  at  once  declare  to  be 
either  an  oak,  anash,oranelm,or8omespedalinanber(tfthe 
vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt  about  a  plioiograpliie 
tree ;  we  would  that  we  could  say  so  about  many  arti^c 
ones.  Sir  WilUam  Newton,  an  artist  and  a  phott^rapher, 
says — "  I  consder  it  to  be  a  sort  of  duty,  aa  an  artist,  to 
recommend  the  student  in  art  iw^  to  take  up  tiie  camera 
obecura  as  a  means  of  advancement  in  ins  profession  until 
he  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  trtie  prindptes 
of  his  art,  as  well  as  acquired  considerable  power  of  hand, 
with  a  view  to  draw  with  ease  and  correctness  the  outUae  a€ 
any  object  he  may  wish  to  rejHresent.  If,  however^  my 
student  should  imagine  that  thecanusa  will  h^  him  to  tiiu 
desirable  attainment,  without  the  requisite  atudy  on  hia 
part,  he  will  find  hinwelf  much  mistaken,  when,  «riia{iB,' 
it  inll  be  too  late  to  repair  the  injury.  I  am  wmove 
desirous  of  directing  the  student  in  art  to  the  foregoing 
observations  beeaose  X  am  well  aware  of  t&e  seductive  nature 
of  the  practice  of  photography,  and  how  it  is  calculated  to 
divert  urn  from  his  principal  object  in  the  earli^  part  d  bis 
studies."  There  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks,  uid  the 
want  of  attention  to  such  advice  is  clearly  showing  itsdf  in 
the  prodacti(Hu>  of  our  young  artists ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
evidence  of  its  influence  upon  some  of  the  pictures  of  some 
of  our  oldest  landscape  painters.  There  is  a  winning  charm 
about  the  productions  of  photofnaphy  which  may  wdl  seduce 
tiie  artist  fropi  his  true  patfti.  The  photographic  pictare  of 
even  the  rotten  stump  of  an  ancient  tree  is  so  true — moss, 
fuiupu,  ligneous  structure,  bark  and  all,  are  reprcBraitiBtl 
wit£  so  much  fidehty,  and  all  effected  by  light  and  shadow 
only — that  the  m(H<e  we  examine  it,  tho  more  we  are  de- 
luhted  with  the  result.  We  perfectly  understand  the  desire^ 
of  the  young  artist  to  imitate  so  prafiect  a  production,  and 
in  this  desire  is  the  danger  which  should  be  avoided. 

The  nmlt  <^  taking  a  photographic  study  as  a  guide  ia 
the  THTodnctum  ti  a  work  of  ^  is  tiiat,  however  pofect  tlie' 
finished  {dctore  may  be,  it  will  want  the  evidence  of  iieKT>. 
No  pictare  was  ever  painted-^no  tnatter  how  great  'tibe 
mechanical  dexterity  may  have  been  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced— tohich  could  live  as  a  tBOrk  of  art,  unlees  it  bore  the 
impress  of  thought.  Two  pictures,  painted  b^  the  same  hand 
and,  oneastudy  from  nature,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  artist 
has  been  busy,  and  the  other  a  copy  £rom  the  most  exquinu^ 
photographic  picture,  will  present  striking  differences ;  one 
would  represent  living  nature  and  the  other  nature  dead.  As 
a  means  for  directing  the  mind  to  observe  the  minute  detail 
of  Nature's  works,  and  to  study  how  she  produces  her  beauti- 
ful effects,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  photography. 
There  is,  however,  t^t  disposition  to  indolence  in  human 
nature  that  men  will  be  led  to  coot  direct  fircm  the  jdioto- 
graphic  picture,  rather  than  to  stndy  it  and  then  copy  from 
nature ;  and  here  ia  the  mischief  that  phonography  la  doing 
to  art.  The  landscape  painter,  using  his  camera  obacnra 
properly,  may  greatly  advance  his  art ;  the  historical  painter 
may  catch  the  best  expressions  of  his  model,  ere  yet  they 
have  time  to  fade,  and,  from  t^ese,  advance  to  the  study  of 
life  with  tiie  finest  tfects ;  andtbeusiQg^iotograi^yao&r, 
and  no  ferther,  will  lead,  eventual^,  t(^|[bq^ezQe&|^  ' 
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The  Enoba^teb,  whether  upon  copper  or  (m  wood,  should 
find!  in  photogn^y  a  most  impartant  aid.  The  procesa  of 
etching  upon  the  Bteel  plate,  of  palpitating  by  the  electro- 
type procesB,  a  copper  plate  on  a  ma^lx,  of  cutting  through 
the  drawing  upon  wood,  which  has  been  produced  by  photo- 
etaphy,.jii  the  first  stage,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  success- 
ful. We  have  duly  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  the  par- 
ticulars of  these  attempts,  which  appear  to  us  to  hare  fEulen 
into  a  state  of  slumber,  from  which,  we  believe,  the  art  may 
be  awakened  to  the  prodnotion  of  the  best  results.  Some- 

-  thing  has  been  done  in  the  directions  indicated,  but  in  either 
of  them  the  study  of  an  observant  mind  is  yet  required  to 

'  secure  tho  d£fflred  p^ecticH>. 

The  SccxFroR,  by  the  aid  of  photogratiiy,  may  secure 

':withi|i  his'  portfolio  all  the  marbles  of  me  Vatican  and  the 
rich  treasure  of  our  own  maseams.  By  tiie  aid  of  th6 
stereoscope  he  may  stnt^  time  in  all  tiie  roundness  of 
reality*  and  trace  those  ddicate  tooohes  which,  giving  the 
temh&ico  of  life  to  stone,  declare  the  greatness  <^  the 
artiste  mind. 

Ths  Architect,  especially,  should  be  a  student  of  the 
art  of  photography.  It  enables  him  to  preserve  examples 
oi  every  fra^ent  of  ancioit  or  of  modem  skill  within  a 
space  comparatively  small.  The  recent  photographic  exhi- 
bitions have  shown  us  the  perfections  with'  which  Egyptian 
temples  and  tombs,  with  their  myriads  of  hiax>glyphic 
characters,  can  be  copied ;  those  of  Greece  and  of  Bome,  in 
like  manner,  are  brought  home  to  us  by  photographic  tra- 
vellers; and  those  remains  of  hood  and  cowl  devotion, 
sacred  to  us  from  the  memories  which  crowd  their  moss- 
bemantled  walls,  and  which  are  at  the  present  time  the 
favourite  studies  of  the  ecclesiastical  architects,  may  be 
secured  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  preserved  in  portfolios 
Jbr  daily  re&arenoe. 

Tbk  Engimber  has,  in  many  diflfereait  ways,  avuled 
himself  of  tiie  advantages  of  pfaotognj^.  Tbo  rojtl 
engineers  have,  by  means  of  the  camera  obsoora,  secured 
drawings  of  the  land  and  coast  fbrtaflcation  of  difFereot 
countries ;  and  these  have  been  obtained  under  such  con- 
ditions that  an  exact  measurement  may  be  made  from  the 
photc^^ph  of  every,  or  any,  p^  at  the  stronghold,  which 
18  sufficiently  correct  for  all  military  or  naval  purposes. 
The  rule  for  this  is  a  simple  one.  You  have  a  picture  of  a 
fort  or  a  tower,  which  is,  on  your  paper,  we  will  say,  one 
inch  high ;  this  has  been  obtained  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
inches  from  the  lens,  and  the  camera  has  been  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  object.  Now,  *'  if  twelve  inches  give  one 
inch,  what  will  three  hundred  yardsrive?"  resolves  the  pro- 
blem. At  the  recent  Phott^raphic  Exhibition  the  staff  of 
engineers  exhibited  the  results  of  photc^raphy  in  t^eir  well- 
|»actised  hands.  The  progress  of  great  nulitary  works  was 
regularly  recorded,  the  csmera-obscura  supplying  a  report 
in  «rsry  way  inperior  to  ainr  n^rt  from  a  ewrk  of  the 
wonks.  At  the  Ordnance  mxp  Office,  under  the  direction 
of  G^onel  James,  tlie  reduction  of  maps  iVom  the  dx-inch 
to  tiie  one-inch  scale  is  effected  by  phott^raphy,  saving 
many  thousands  annually  to  the  nation  in  the  expense  <^ 
reduction  by  the  ordinary  proceesee.  The  dvil  engineer  baa, 
in  like  manner,  used  this  art  to  aid  him  in  his  wwks ;  and 
ance  Mr.  Viffnoles  and  the  lato  Emperor  of  Russia  em|^yed 
the  camera-obscura  to  registo-  the  prt^rees^of  the  work  at 
the  sospemdon  bridge  of  Kieff,  others  have  had  recourse  to 
the  same  means  of  recording  the  advancing  of  huge  under- 
takings in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Machinery  is 
now  frequentiy  copied  by  photographic  means :  thus,  by  one 
impulse,  in  a  few  minutes,  tm  meet  elaborate  system  of 
wheels,  cranks,  ^ston-rods,  &c.,  can  be  copied,  whidi  would 
occuj^  the  ormnary  draughtsman  days,  or  even  weeks. 
Patterns  of  parts  of  machines  are  also  copied  by  the  camera, 
and  as  these  can  be  sent  by  post,  time  aiu  mmuy  are 
eoonomiaed. 

The  Weaver  aitd  Cauco  Priktbb  may  not  only 
employ  {iiotography  to  multiply  tJieir  patterns,  bat  there 
ii  a  praipect  that  the  art  itBen  may  be  made  available  fx 


purposes  of  omamentatian.  The  use  of  bidmnnate  of 
potash,  for  producing  co|aeB  of  natnnj  olgecta  upon  oo.tton 
and  silk,  has  been  on  sevoul  occasions  advocated,  and  some 
very  promiung  results  have  been  exhi}»ted.  Attention 
has  been  confined  to  the  salts  of  silver,  but  several  of  the 
salts  of  iron  and  other  metals  are  susceptibly  photo- 
graphic change,  and  capable  of  bejng  permaneotiy  fixed, 
whue,  by  their  use,  a  considerable  variety  of  colours  may  be 
obtained. 

The  Schoolmaster — regarding  that  functionary  as  the 
public  educator  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word — ^will  find 
m  photography  numerous  useful  aids  to  study.  Botanical 
specimens  may  be  copied  with  a  fidelity  which  cannot  by 
any  other  means  be  obtained ;  the  minute  down  upon  the 
stfuk,  ev^  delicate  variation  of  the  leaf,  the  structure  of 
every  part,  can  be  shown  and  studied  with  a  fiunl^^  whidi 
is  only  excelled  1^  the  natural  otgect  itaelt  We  have 
recenuy  sew  seleoted  nieoiineou  of  minaala  allied  by  the 
BtconosMwc  camera,  and  inqwctod  them  with  the  stereoeec^ 
It  was  cuffioult  to  b^eve  that  real  crystal^  of  quartz,  of 
fiour  spar,  and  baryta,  were  not  before  you,  so  true  wen 
the^  in  form,  in  colour,  and  in  transparency.  These  and 
similar  examples  of  fossil  remains  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  schools.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  in  all  their  infi- 
nite variety,  admit  al  ^^^S  treated,  and  thejr  might 
thus  be  used  with  the  best  ^ect  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. With  the  siereomonoscope  of  Mr.  Clandet  these 
results  of  high  relief  can  be  shown  upon  a  ground  glaai  to  a 
class  of  any  number.  "  Iwas  led  to  tiiink,"  says  M.  Glwidet, 
"  ttiat  it  would  be  posstble  to  amstruct  a  new  stereoecc^  in 
which,  looking  wito  both  eyes  at  cmce  upon  a  ground  glau, 
at  the  point  o£-  coalescence'  of  the  two  images  of  a  stereo- 
scopic slide,  each  refracted  "by  a  flq[iarato  lens,  we  could  see 
it  <m  the  sotfiue  in  the  same  idief  whxdi  is  produced  by  the 
otsQinon  Btereoecope."  lHaa  result  has  been  obtained  in  ^ 
most  satis&otoiT  manner,  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time, 
we  shall  find  this  new  fcnm  of  stereoacope  in  very  general 
use  for  such  purposes  as  those  suggested.  Those  who  have 
examined  the  beautifulpicturcs  of  Mr.  Lake  Price — "  The 
Rod  and  the  Gun,"  *'  fish  and  Game " — cannot  but  have 
been  struck  witb  the  perfection  of  every  part.  The  tfaUi  to 
nature  is  redly  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  power  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator.  Some  reoent 
travellers  in  the  East  have  brou^t  home  a  great  number  of 
casts  of  the  feces  of  the  different  native  triba  of  the  Hima> 
laya  range  and  Thibeten  valleys.  The  difficulty  of  tran- 
sporting those  has  been  very  great.  If  these  men  had  been 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  camera,  they  would  have  equ^y 
served  the  science  of  ethnology,  by  obtaining  and  |veseniog 
photographic  portraits  of  the  peoples  amongst  whom  th^ 
h«4  travelled. 

The  Abtrokohkb  points  the  camera-obecura  to  the 
heavens.  The  son  iwtiwtsneoiully  impreeses  his  image, 
and  markB,  with  all  distinotneas,  those  wancbous  mok 
spots  which  are  so  strangely  connected  with  the.  teBaora- 
tnre  and  the  magnetism  dr  our  earth.  The  moan  frtijUblly 
draws,  "bj  her  own  ra^  those  mountains  and  valleys  whiui 
mark  her  surface,  indicating  a  period  of  terrific  disturbance, 
long  since  paased  away.  All  is  now  quiet ;  but  the  grandeur 
of  the  rock-pied  hitk,  and  the  terror  of  the  deep  ohama 
and  vast  gorges,  tell  the  tale  of  convulsions,  such  as  tiuwe 
which  are  indicated  to  the  geok^ical  student  apon  this 
planet.  Fhotdgrap^,  too,  promises  to  lend  to  the  sedation 
of  the  problem — Has  the  moon  an  atmosphere?  Is  she 
fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  organised  bedngs  ?  "  It  is  thought 
that  the  photogntphic  moon  indicates  an  atmospheric  atoa- 
tum  of  considerable  denuty.  The  planets  have  also  becu 
Toctured  by  means  of  photography,  and  some  new  fects  have 
been  observed  which  had  hitherto  escaped  attention. 

The  Fhtsiclvt — ^ve  hare  no  other  word  in  lite  En^Qdt 
language  than  this  ribUhtiag  EVeaich  derivative  to  exi«w 
jhi^  class  of  natural  philosc^lier — has  eatpkm 
to rMoster tiie erar-vanring  tennieratme offt „ 
yearTS»  rise  and  &11  OielinSlS^ 
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recorded ;  and  tho  variation  of  the  earth's  magnetic  inten- 
sity, however  slight,  are,  by  the  agency  of  hghb,  and  a 
obemioaUy  prepared  paper,  detected  and  registered  &r  every 
niaote  of  the  day. 

Sadk  are  the  mimenKU  purpoaeB  to  vhidi  jdutognphy 
htm  been  applied.  There  are  many  othios.  It  is  scarcely 
neoeaBary  to  moition  the  oidinary  wocea  of  partcaitnre  now 
80  very  o6mmon ;  but  the  extraonnnary  one  of  midEing  the 
camera-obscnra  a  detective  officer,  must  not  pass  without  a 
word,  lite  portraits  <tf  convicted  thieves  are  now-r^^nUrly 
taken,  and  preBored  in  a  gallery,  to  which  constant  refer- 
ence can  be  had :  thus  every  criminat  leaves  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  unmistakable  evidence  against  himself,  to  be  used 
on  a  future  occauon,  if  necessary.  Photc^raphic  pictures 
may  be  adapted  to  the  magic  Ian  (em ;  but  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Btereomonoscope  emf^yed  with  a  similar 
object,  and  made  an  instrument  similarly  adapted  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  Hie  solar  rays  tail  upon  the  surface  the 
earth,  ana  give  rise  to  all  the  wondoful  ot^anisations  which 
live  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  upon  the  snr&ce. 
Tium  rays  are  the  Bupporta*  of  liiis,  and  the  developerB  <^ 
faeanty,  in  form  and  ctdoar.  Not  only  do  iiiey,  under  the 
Supreme  Cause,  create  orgudc  fimns,  but  t^y  give  to  man 
the  means  at  copying  these  oreations  in  all  uteur  truthful- 
ness, yfhm  alol^ist  first  noticed  that  horn  nlver 
((Ae  chloride  of  aileer)  Uackened  by  the  exposure  to  the 
Ught,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  which 
'was  tp  lead  to  the  great  ends  which  now  mark  the  photo- 
graphic art.  A  few  only  of  its  useful  and  educational  ap- 
^cations  have  been  named.  A  brief  contemplation  of  those 
few  wiU  prove  instructive,  showing  tba  great  importance  of 
noting  the  most  rim^,  a{^)arenuy  new  facte,  and  proving 
that  no  new  fa/st  can  oe  bom  into  this  world,  however  ab- 
stract it  may  appear  to  be,  without  its  becoming,  soon^  or 
hit^,  in  various  ways,  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  purposes  of  advancing  the  human  mind. 
— The  Art  Jourml. 


THE  SOLAB  GAUEBA 
Wb  have  been  among  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  a  very 
impwtant  appUcataon  of  phobognphy,  which  consistB  in 
produdng  upon  the  linen  or  canvas  of  a  histOTica],  land- 
scape, or  portrait  paintw,  a  rigoronaly  exact  represmtatioo 
tyr  sketch  of  the  sunject  which  his  pencil  is  to  illustrate.  It 
seems  to  us  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  giving  to  the  artist  the 
real  tmt^  both  in  respect  to  the  aocnracy  of  the  forms  and 
derign,  and  the  fidelity    the  pesspective,  we  ahouki  double  or 
rather  oentni^e  his  powers ;  we  uiould  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  en^loy  his  talents  aind  ingmuity  under  vastly  more 
favourable  conditions ;  we  should  almost  place  him  <hi  a  level 
with  the  old  masters,  provided  he  thorouj^y  comj^^hended 
the  secret  of  the  palette,  and  was  able  to  throw  an  appear - 
«Doe  of  life  into  the  various  expreasinis.   During  the  last 
few  weiis,  all  Paris  has  flocked  to  view  &r  a  last  tune  the 
nmnenms  and  gvand  wotfai  of  Ary  Sdufier.  We  went  with 
ibo  Kst,  and  up  to  a  eertain  pu&t  we  partook  of  the  gene- 
ral enthusiastic  admiration.   But  bow  many  fenlts  detract 
frtm  the  marita  of  tins  celebrated  artist;  bow  many 
striking  imperfections  tend  each  instant  to  throw  into  the 
shade  the  valued  perfections!   Ary  Sch^Ebr,  in  truth,  only 
owed  his  sneceas  to  the  expeaion  be  threw  into  hjs  heads 
and  groups — he  was  fffe-  einmently  the  painter  of  sentiment. 
He  drew  badly  and  grouped  badly ;  he  hardly  knew  to  what 
the  effect  of  aerial  pempective  in  a  particular  scene  was  due. 
How  many  times  have  the  arms  of  his  figur^  seemed 
to  spring  from  the  head,  or  behind  the  hac^  1  How 
often  ware  the  hands  vulgar  and  shapeleaB,  and  the  1^ 

lengthened  out  to  an  unmeasnrable  extent !  

Now,  supposing  that  a  pbotQgnidter  has  fiuui^ed  Scheffer 
with  a  canvas  trutbftilly  impresBed  with  the  fenos,  per- 
spective, and  atmos^ieric  effect.  Nothing,  evidently,  would 
have  hiudned  bun  Iran  producing  real  chefs-d'cmvre,  and  it 
jwold  have  been  no  longer  tnie  to  say  that  the  engravera  of 


these  immortal  pEuntings  often  added  considerably  to  the 
original  work  of  the  painter. 

But  in  what  way  are  we  to  obtain,  on  paper  or  canvaB, 
images  of  an  almost  natoral  size,  w,  at  least,  as  large  as  the  one 
uaaiiJly{daeed  on  a  painter's  essel?  This  important  problem 
hss  tiradf  been  solved  in  many  ways.  Soaa  have  bad 
recourse  to  the  gigantic  lenses  of  Lebrun,  Jamln,  and 
Voigtlander,  and  have  set  these  lenses  to  do  almost  impos- 
sibllities :  with  them  tiic  BissouB,  Disdvi,  and  others  have 
obtained,  in  the  first  place,  natives,  and  next,  positives, 
which  were  not  without  some  merit.  But  these  monatw 
lenses  are  of  an  enormous  price ;  and  the^  require  a  v^ 
long  time  of  exposure,  qioM  wc  focsl  image  is  always  imper- 
fectly illuminated. 

Anothw  voysimi^  theoretical  solution  has  received  eom^ 
applications  in  the  hands  of  Quinet,  Lerebonrs,  and  other 
skilled  photogr^^ers.  Imagine  a  person  placed  opposite  a 
camera,  and  that  his  negative  image  is  copied  in  toe  focus 
of  the  lens  on  a  plate  or  f^eet  of  paper ;  it  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  optics  that  rays  <h  light,  starting  from  the 
image  formed  in  the  focus,  and  retracing  backwards  on  their 

S>th^  would  depict  the  original  object ;  and  ther^sre,  bf 
nminatipg  tbe  inuge,  ana  substituting  for  the  fitter  a 
sheet  of  seuitiTe  pa^i  ^aoed  in  obscurity,  the  nuns  ema- 
nating from  the  image  would  depict  a  portrait  of  the  ex«et 
size  of  life :  it  is  Bim]^y  the  prc^>ert^  of  conjugate  feci. 
The  difficulty,  by  this  method  cncqteraUng,  is  to  sufBcimtly 
illuminate  the  image  or  negative  {dacoa  in  the  conjug^ 
focus  of  the  lens :  and  there  is  also  another  serious  incon- 
venience in  thus  enlarging  the  image,  iudependrat  ^  the 
feintness  of  l^e  hght,  ana  that  is,  t^t  all  the  imperfections 
are  magnified  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  images  thus 
obtained,  the  ppsitives  resulting  from  the  enlarging  of  the 
natives  are  imperfect,  both  as  regards  cleamen  and 
sharouees. 

We  might  mention  some  other  solutions,  but  we  must 
come  to  that  of  Mr.  Woodward,  which  has  g^ven  rise  to  this 
article.  Mr.  Woodward  is  an  American  painter,  and  Jiis 
invention  addressee  itself  more  especially  to  painters,  his 
confreres,  but  not  bo  as  to  prevent  photographers  fam 
profiting  largely  by  it.  We  have  latdy  seen  it  at  wodc  ia 
the  ^dl^  now  directed  M.  Henn-  Badie,  pupO  of  IIM. 
SoleUand  Daboscq.  M.  Thompson,  M.  Duboscq,  M.  Henry 
Sol^  and  H.  Bingham,  the  inoompaiable  photogra^^^ia-  <a 
oil  paintings,  assisted  us  at  these  improvised  expoimaits 
with  this  new  iostmment,  and,  like  oundves,  were  perfectly 
satisfied.  We  ny  imtromaed,  because  the  apparatus  was  not 
properly  fixed  and  adjusted. 

Mr.  Woodward  fraiikly  says  that  he  has  not  invented  any 
new  principles :  bis  ai^taratus  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
solar  microscope  or  magic  lantern ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
either  of  these  >  having  oeen  befcne  made  use  of  und^the 
same  conditions  fer  the  reproduction  of  loige  photographic 
images.  A  mirror,  iudiued  at  an  angle  of  ib°  and  of  a 
large  surface,  whu^  may  be  fixed  to  a  helioetal,  if  £^t 
precision  be  desired,  receives  the  lays  of  the  sun  smd  reflet^ 
them  parallel  (m  to  a  la^  condensing  lens.  Inside  a  box, 
oi  which  the  lens  occupies  the  front,  and  in  the  axis  of  the 
rays  which  the  lens  has  rendered  convergent,  is  placed  verti- 
cally the  smaU  ne^tive  image  on  ima^ueat  paper  or 
gla^,  whidi  is  to  give  tiie  magnified  positive.  Almost  in 
the  focus  these  couvet^ing  rays,  at  the  a^tex  of  the  orae 
whidi  they  ferm,  is  an  or£nary  camera  low,  simple  or  com- 
pound; and  on  r^;uding  the  surface  of  this  lens,  the  extremely 
lumioous  focus,  or  point  of  the  cone,  will  be  observed.  The 
rays  which  have  traversed  the  native  image  diverge  atain 
from  this  &>cu8  or  point,  and  proceeding  onwards,  ram 
an  image  wbicb  will  be  ma^^ed  in  proportion  to  the 
distuice  of  the  Kaeea,  upon  which  is  jdacea  the  sensitiT* 
paper. 

Tim  screen  is  placed  inside  a  dark  room,  in  which  only  the 
rs^s  issuing  feora  the  lens  aie  allowed  to  penetrate.  Hie 
surface  which  receives  the  image  is  usually  a  sheet  of  paper 
prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  render^d|^i^e  19^  bath 
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of  Mnnumia-niti&te,  but  Mr.  Woodward  has  frequently 
operated  on  albumeniiied  paper. 

Statioi^  hiniBelf  in  the  dark  room,  the  (dioto^pher 
Beea  th«  podtire  ^irintiiM;  before  his  eyes ;  he  sapenntends 
aiul  directs  the  actum  of  the  light ;  by  the  aid  of  flcreens  he 
can  stupend  at  hu  will  the  action  of  the  light  upon  osy  part 
of  the  pictora  ▼bicb  Beams  to  be  ^ttini^  loo  dark ;  ma.  he 
can  8top  the  action  when  he  thinks  it  has  obtained  the 
desired  inteueity,  ant)  fix  it  by  any  of  the  ordinary  procflssee. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  left  at  M.  Badic's  gallery  a  certain 
number  of  specimens  of  his  beautiful  work  :  two  portraits 
of  gentlemen,  one  of  ibe  eize  of  life,  and  the  other  two- 
thi^  the  size,  both  superior  tp  all  th^  has  hitherto  been 
d<Hie  of  tiiis  kind ;  two  landscapes  taken  on  painters'  canr^js, 
which  are  very  beautiful  pnxub ;  and  a  portrait  of  a  UtUfi 
giri,  whole-plate  size,  coined  from  a  very  small  oegatire. 

In  gen»u,  theui^ative  which  is  to  serre  as  a  point  at 
departure  for  a  positiTe- ought  to  be  raiiur  ibunt,  fbr  all  the 
det^  and  half  tints  of  the  posiUve  to  be  vfH  preserved. 
Far  from  being  an  iuconvenience,  this  lequixement  is  a  con- 
^erable  advantage,  because  the  negative  may  be  taken  in 
a  very  short  time,'  and  Haa  the  time  ot  setting  may  be  much 
dimini^ied;  espadally  in  the  ooae  of  portnuta  of  diildren, 
or  r^bnmctitWB  of  liyipg  ^qimalB,  vhere  a  good  dense 
moatiTO  is  diiUoult  to  get. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  arrangement  devised  by  Mr. 
Woodward  will  be  y&cj  useful  in  the  pn)daction  of  carbon 
raints  by  the  methods  of  Pcatevin,  Fouocy,'  Sahiu^  anid 
Garoier,  Lafon  de  Camanac,  &c. ;  it  may  be  said  to  have 
ai^iaaxed  providentiaUy  to  hasten  this  new  and  important 
step  in  photcwr^hy,  and  we  have,  therefcnre,  advued  M. 
Disderi,  who  nas  resolved  to  put  the  last  touches  to  the 
sauiipolationB  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  to  car^uUy  study 
tiiis  American  appaiatus. 

We  may  remark,  in  conetosion,  t^t  a  small  print  in 
carbon,  representing  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  which  we 
sent  to  London,  has  much  etruck  theEngliw  amateurs,.  Mr. 
CrookoB,  Editor  of  the  "  Puotoobaphic  News,"  proclaims 
it  irreproachable,  and  comparable  to  the  best  portraits 
printed  the  rdlver  process ;  he  avows  frankly  that  M. 
lAfon  de  Gamanao  has  fitr  surpassed  all  the  anticipation 
that  the  attempbi  of  H.  P<Jnncy  had  led  him  to  fium. 
VHiat,  then,,wiu  it  be  when  M.  Disderi  shall  have  set  his 
hand  to  thewco^  with  a  fidl  deteimiaation  to  conquer  every 
difficulty? — Cosnws. 


AUSTEALIAK  NATURE— AKD  THE  ART  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER* 

We  begin  to  consider  our  present  endeavonr  as  sMnething 
nocel,  ru.,  to  sketch,  in  a  short  space,  the  features  of  a  whole 
part  of  the  world,  in  as  far  as  designing  art  and  photo- 
naphy  are  concamed.  With  the  oikes  parte  of  the  ^be, 
^is  would  be  a  matt^  of  complation ;  with  us  it  is  autop^, 
and  the  result  of  a  sojourn  in  that — one  the/airetl  lands 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  the  Andes  have  now  found  their 
draictor  in  the  highest  pitch  of  art,  we  trust  that  some 
spirited  men  of  talent  will  also  soon  take  that  fhture  em- 
press of  the  southern  henm^there.  Australia  has  no  sculptor 
like  Pou'er  yet,  as  her  elder  sister  of  the  western  world ;  still, 
the  art  of  the  landscaper  has  already  been  somewhat  exerted 
in  its  b^lf.  Leaving  aside  the  merely  geographical  views 
of  the  older  traveUeis,  it  is  Westall,  Uie  pamter  of  the 
Flinders-Brown  Expedition,the  landscapes  of  whom,  in  eluded 
iu  the  "  Voyage,"  are  of  great  merit.  Twenty  or  thirty 
yesiB  ago,  Glover,  known  at  that  time  in  the  London 
exhibitions,  settled  in  Van  Biemoi's  Land;  but  w«  do  not 
know  wheUur  1^  splendid  nght  cS  Table  Monntain,  im- 
pending, as  it  wen,  overthecapitalctf  H6bBrtTown,or  the 
baaaltie  Rant's  ooknnadea  Cape  Ronl,  &c,  evsr  oociqaed 
his  vencu.  There  have  M^earedof  late  some  photogn^hs 
Anitealian  scenery  in  Ltnidon,  bat  thcfy  are  not  of  great 
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value.  LithoCTaphy,  and  even  zincography,  was  introduced 
as  early  as  the  year  1834,  in  Sydney,  and  of  the  former 
some  small  but  charactenstic  plates  were  then  published. 
At  that  time,  also,  the  first  sheet  d  musifvvas  printed  in 
Sydney. 

But  we  have  now  to  continue  to  point  out  those  snln^cta 
whkh  w^  interest  the  photographic  artist.  Althou^  of 
comparativdy  recent  origin,  the  Ausbralian  provinces  can 
boast  of  some  historical  scenery,  which  deserves  well  to  be 
represented  in  the  highest  scale  of  art.  Apart  from  the  koding 
places  of  Abel  van  Ttuman,  alluded  to  in  the  former  article, 
it  is  James  Cook  and  Jose^  Banks  who  forcibly  strike  the 
inoagination  of  ev^  Englishman.  On  those  precipitous 
sanobtone  rocks  of  the  sairth  shore  of  Botany- Bajr,  a  modest 
brass  tablet  (erected  by  Governor  Brisbane)  pomts  at  the 
spot  where  the  Endeavour  first  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay ;  outside 
heave  the  waves  and  rollers  of  the  South  Sea.  Another  moat 
interesting  scene  is  the  little  brook,  somewhat  farther  west, 
near  the  buiks  a£  the  Bay,  the  watering-place  of  Captain 
Cook,  so  veil  described  iu  his  Journal ;  and  it  was  these 
identical  dirubs  and  plants  growing  around,  which  Btuiks 
and  Solander  first  exan^ed,  and  which,  by  their  novelty, 
astonished  Europe,  and  gave  Botany  the  aradlation  <^  a 
Bay.  On  the  nor^  shore  of  tiiis  inlet  is  the  modest,  yet 
interesting  monument  erected  by  tiie  French  Government 
on  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse  and  his  ex- 
pedition hadstopped  last,  and  was  then  n  ever  heard  of  no  more. 
The  Government  House,  Sydney,  the  first  built  in  the 
country,  the  abode  of  some  talented  and  worthy  men,  like 
General  M'Quxtny  (called  old  M'Quarry),  Thomas  Brisbane, 
&c.,  deserves  to  be  preserved  for  posterity.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  highest  vocation  of  photography, 
viz.,  to  preserve  in  life-true  ddineations  sites,  as  they  were 
when  first  trodden  by  the  white  man  and  civilisatLon— sites, 
the  more  important  at  a  future  period,  when  the  destinies 
of  these  coontries  will  have  become  more  defined  and  de- 
veloped. Antiquities,  properly  so  speaking,  the  main  land 
of  New  Holland  has  none,  except  the  tracks  and  roads 
trodden  out  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  wandering  native 
tribes,  throogh  the  suo^ssion  of  centuries,  even  in  the  banen 
rocks.  Some  such,  as  they  are  met  with,  for  instance,  in  the 
Australian  -Alps,  ought  also  to  be  carefully  preserved  in 
large  plates.  We  may  state  hete,  that  such  pbottwrat^ 
ought  to  be  taken  soon,  as  the  onward  wave  of  civilisation 
and  pcmulation  will,  ere  long,  roll  over  these  localitiea,  and 
cover  them  with  their  often  Unmeaning  gloss.  If,  however, 
the  Legislatures  of  the  Five  Confederate  Provinces  should 
each  only  vote  a  moderate  sum,  some  opus  sere  jierentunt 
could  be  produced,  as  we  shall  detail  hereafter. 

Although  there  does  not  yet  exist  a  general  i^ysical  de^ 
Bcription  of  Australia  (a  work,  after  all,  perhaps  yet  pre- 
mature), still,  valuable  data  have  been  laid  down  both  in 
books  as  well  as  in  periodicals.  Botanical  geography  being 
one  of  the  chief  department!)  of  such  a  description,  claims 
first  our  attention.  Robert  Brown  says,  that  one-fifthof  the 
whole  vegetation  of  Australia  consiEts  of  gum  (Eucalyptus), 
and  he  is  right ;  but  of  this  genus  more  than  fifty  species 
are  already  known,  and  euh,  so  much  varied  in  size,  form, 
foliage,  c(w>ur  of  bark,  &c.,  impart  to  the  scenery  an  es- 
pecid  (diaiacter,  and  photographs  such  scenery  would  be 
amongst  the  most  smking,  interesting,  and  inatoictive. 
There  are  gum  ti-ees  in  Anttralia  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
high,  of  a  gigantic  ston,  the  bark  of  which  is  ss  if  painted 
with  some  white  varnish,  the  (perennial)  leaves  being  of  a 
lustrous  a>lour.  Some  smaller,  dimb-bke  species,  widely 
diffused,  have  leaves  quite  nivery,  and  the  traveller  thinks 
that  he  is  padng  through  one  m  the  gardens  of  Aimida. 
What  photography  can  do  now  (only  thirty  years  after  its 
invention),  is  to  give  us  a  most  correct  and  life-like  delinea- 
tion and  shading  of  the  scenes  subjected  to  its  process. 
What  will  and  can  be  yet  done  for  the  equally  life-like 
colouring  and  tinting  of  sudt  plates,  their  manifold  repro- 
duction, &o.,  lies  also  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  But  great 
occaHona  awl  gzc^t  so^wa  will  and  mnst>  produce  great 
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results!  If  we  add  to  the  Eacalyptus  scen^  that  of  tiie 
flower-meadowB  and  shrubbaies,  tbe  Acacia  forests,  before 
alluded  to,  all  orer  the  country;  the  palm  groves  of  Morton 
Bay  and  Fort  Eeatngtoa,  the  thickets  of  arborflsoeni  fern- 
trees  (Alaopl^lla  Australis),  we  may  have  stated  enough  for 
the  ^Qsoit  scope  of  the  phott^jraphic  artist  and  traveller. 
"Mr.  ChTirch'4,.picture  of  toe  Andes  already  indicates,  what 
difibrent  aspecte  and  characters  will  appertain  to  the  land- 
scapes of  mstant  coi^ut^^  if  once  seized  a  perfected 
photography,  and  the  Claude  Lorrainee  and  FonasiDS  of  a 
nitnre  time. 

(Zb  ie  contbuffd.) 


—■ ♦  - 

The  PholograpUe  aWirf.  London:  F.  J.  Cox. 
The  foots  connected  with  photographic  manipulations  are 
few ;  and  most  writers  who  profess  to  treat  of  this  or  that 
procew,  describe  it  in  a  set  form  of  words,  very  much 
resembling  the  style  of  a  redpe  in  a  oookery  book ;  only, 
instead  of  beginning,  "first  catch  your  hare,"  itrnms,  "first 
clean  your  plate,"  the  importance  of  which  operation  is 
enforc^  in  sudi  very  emphatic  languago,  as  to  fill  the  soul  of 
tlu  young  photographer  with  afiM^t.  We  admit  that  there  is 
one  advantage  attendii^;  this  oonoise,  not  to  say  abrupt,  method 
of  treating  the  sutjeot,  which  is,  lliat  a  young  photographer 
may  get  the  whole  thing  off  by  rote,  and  may  go  through  the 
manipulations  in  a  systematic  manner,  even  if  he  can  give  no 
reason  for  the  results  produced. 

In  the  book  before  us,  the  title  of  which  is  "The  Photo- 
graphic Tourist,"  we  have  a  work  of ,  very  comprehensive 
chuacter.  It  commences  with  n  description  of.  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  tour,  giving  crftsJof  the  various  olgeot^  begin- 
niog  with  the  envel^,  and  goii^  through  the  whole  series, 
finnn  the  camera  to  the  plato-holder,udde8orilnngtlie  diflferent 
{diotogn^bio  prooeases,  &om  tsking  the  picture  to  printing  it. 


Fjxlnu. — ^This  teiin  is  applied  in  photography  to  the 
operation  by  means  of  which  the  picture  is  preTeoted  from 
undeigMOg  fiirth^  change  by  the  action  tin  light.  ISiis 
is  e&cted.  either  by  pouring  over  the  semutiTe  sin&oe  a 
aabstanoe  whicii  is  capable  of  ptevenluig  any  further  change, 
such  as  solution  of  brnnideof  ^otasrium,  or  by  entirely  duscuv- 
iiw  away  the  unchanged  aeneitiTe  substance  by  an  apjwopriate 
s^ent,  such  as  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In 
praclaoet  the  latter  salt  is  almost  exclusively  employed. 

Fluohotypb. — ^A  name  given,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  a  photo- 
UjCK^o  process  in  which  fluoride  of  silver,  associatea  with 
uomide  of  sUver,  is  tbe  Bepsitlve  sorfiun  anpli^fod.  The 
paper  is  first  washed  over  with ' ' 

Floride  of  sodium   5  grains, 

Bromide  of  potaaslum    20  grains, 

Water    2  ounces, 

and  when  dry.  a.  60  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  nlver  is 
brushed  over  it.  The  juiper  so  prepared  is  said  to  keep  for 
some  weeks  without  iQ^Ti  and  requires  bnt  a  short  ex- 
posure in  the  camera.  The  developnent  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  the  image, 
when  fully  brought  out,  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  was  in  experiments  on  this  process, 
and  its  moiKfloationg,  tiiat  ISx.  Hnnt  obtained  images  in 
which  tJw  tiaoes  of  natnnl  colouration  woe  distingviuttble. 

Fluqxesckncr. — ^A  remarkable  phenomenon  light 
first  ofaserred  by  ^  J.  Herschel  and  Su:  D.  Brewster,  but 
not  thoEOughly  invesUgated  until  Professor  Stokes  .tamed 
his  attention  to  it,  and,  in  an  elaborate  analysis  ttf  the  whole 
sobmct,  made  the  impcntant  discovery  of  the  possil^ity  of 
reaaering  visible  to  the  ^e-.the  ■  chamioal  rays  of  light. 
The  experiments  which  were  devised  by  this  gentleman  for 


the  above  purpose  have  taken  their  place  as  some  of  the 
moBt  impotaut  scientific  .inveilagattioM ;  and  as  the  plan 
which  he  originated  is  the  one  aliwist  nniTersally  adopted  in 
researches  on  the  more  xe&angible  of  light,  and  w  ooo- 
Btantly  spoken  of  and  referred  to  1^  wnten  on  physical  ofrtics, 
wa  are  induced  to  append  at  length  the  dueoveror^  own 
account  of  the  phwiomena,  as  given  in  therepnrtctf  a  lectore 
which  he  deUvered  at  tbe  Royal  InstitaUon  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  has  been  placed  at  odr  disposal  1^  the 
kindness  of  the  Bev.  J.  Barldw,  the  honorary  secrebuy  of 
that  Institution : — 

"Before  proceeding  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  Uie 
lecture,  it  was  neoessary  to  refer  to  certain  discoveries  of  Kr 
Jphn  Hsraohel  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  more  especially  as  it 
was  the  disoovny  by  the  fomur  of  theee  plUhMttthers  of  the 
empdio  diqwrnon  of  l^fat,  and  of  thepeeulur  auslysts  of  Dc^t 
which  accompanies  the  phenomenon,  that  led  to  the  researches 
respecting  \ha  change  of  refrangibility. 

"  When  a  weak  add  solution  of  quinine  is  prwared,  by  di»< 
solvit^,  suppose,  one  part  of  the  oommwcial  disulphato  in  200 
parts  of  wiUier  acidulated  with  sulphuric  add,  a  fimd  is  obtained 
which  appears  colourless  and  traosparent  when  viewed  by  traui- 
mitted  light,  but  which  exhibits,  nevertheless,  in  owtsia  aspects, 
a  peculiar  diy-blue  oolour.  lAus  ooloar,  of  oonzs^  had  fke- 
quontiy  been  notiosd;  but  it  is  to  Sir  Ji^n  Herschel  that  we 
owe  the  first  onalyms  of  the  phenomenon.*  He  found  that  tbe 
blue  light  emanates  in  all  directions  ftom  a  very  thin  stratum 
of  fluid  ai^acent  to  the  surface  (whether  it  be  the  free  surface 
or  tbe  snrnoe  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  oontuning  glaaa 
vessel),  by  which  the  inddent  rays  enter  the  fluid.  His  experi- 
ments dearly  show  that  what  here  takes  place  is  not  a  mere 
tvhdimnon  of  li^t  into  a  portion  which  is  diroerssd  and  a 
portion  whhdi  passeq  on,  but  an  actual  oao^ww.  For  after  tbe 
rays  have  once  paned  through  the  stratum  Dram  i^iicfa  the 
blue  dispersed  light  oomes,  they  are  deprived  of  the  power 
produdng  the  same  effect ;  that  is,  they  do  not  exhibit  any  tdne 
stratum  when  they  are  incident  a  ssoond  time  on  a  soluti<m  of 
quinine.  To  express  the  modification  which  the  transmitted 
light  had  undngone^  the  further  natureof  wUoh  did  not  at  the 
time  appear.  Sir  John  Hoschel  made  use  of  tin  torn  'epipo- 
lised.* 

{To  he  aytUinned.) 


GUTTi.  PBRCHA— fwJlrf/wseii;. 

Ik  dishes  intended  for  develi^ing,  or  for  washing  away  the 
superfluous  nitrate  of  silver  in  preparing  plates  for  a  dry  pro- 
oess,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  nave  some  means  of  resting  the 
{date,  face  downwurds,  «ithont  injuring  the  fihn.  As  a  meaos 
of  effecting  this,  a  touU  bridge  m^  db  Ibrmed  of  a  strip  of 
gutta  perdoa  to  span  the  dish.  Bistsad  oF  hai^  the  osiul 
arch  of  a  bridge,  the  arch  should  be  reverssdso  as  to  hang  into 
the  dish ;  the  ends  being  supported  .on  the  edges  hooks 
formed  at  esoh  end.  A  seotioou  'riew  of  the  bridge  wouU  b»- 
Bomsttniv  like  the  following  figure  i— 


The  curve  at  the  bottom  should  be  formed  so  that  the  edges 
only  of  the  plate  oome  in  contact.  This,  when  in  use,  should 
be  placed  over  one  end  of  the  disb,  so  tluit  the  plate  may  net 
wiUi  one  end  on  it,  and  the  other  on  the  bott<»n  of  the  ottier 
end  of  the  di^.  Tbrn  bridge  will  be  ea^y  formed  by  aoflan- 
ing  a  Btrq>  gntta  peroha^say,  half  an  inciL  broad  and  ow- 
sixth  of  an  inch  thi^— in  hot  watn,  and  fitting  it  to  the  dish 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  whilst  it  is  soft.  Then 
frill  be  no  need  of  attaching  it  to  the  dish.  Where  a  Ash 
is  intended  to  be  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  which  we  an 
speaking,  permanent  rests  'tat  the  plate  may  ead\y  be  ^>plied. 
Small  pieces  of  gutta  percbs,  one  for  eedi  oomer  of  the  di4i, 
shoum  be  prqand if  thji  dhih  be  vny  digft^y  laiger  tea  tha 
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I^ato,  piAooB  about  a  qiutrter  or  in  inch  saoara,  or  very  little 
men,  will  be  large  enough.  These  should  be  sliehtly  heated  at 
the  siAes  of  contact  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the 
oanun  of  the  dish  at  the  same  time  heated  by  a  piece  of  hot 
iron,  or  tbiok  wire.  The  pieces  must  then  be  put  in  the 
oomera  and  held  there  untU  oool  and  firmly  fixed.  A  dish  for 
eitto  develoiuiig  or  washing  the  plate  witii  its  hce  down,  with- 
out iigujiiig  the  film,  is  tbna  easly  made.  For  removing  plates 
flrom  SQcih  oubes,  a  hook  of  ^ver  wire  is  useful,  or,  w^t  will 
answer  the  purpoee  quiteaa  weU^a  ho6kof  cramnon  wire  coated 
wiUi  gutta  percha.  The  beet  mode  of  ooverin^  wire  with 
sutfapertdia,  for  this  and  otlier  purposes,  we  shall  in  due  course 
aeecribe. 

The  photographic  tourist  wjll  generally  find  it  convenient  to 
ha-n  his  dimes  "nested'— a  set,  one  fitting  within  the  other. 
If  the  method  of  making  them  on  moulds  be  selected,  this  will 
be  ft  Bomeiriiat  troublesome  operation,  invoMng  ttw  neoeinfy 
of  ft  complete  set  of  moulds.  If  the  simpler  plan  of  mi^kdng 
the  dishes  we  described  in  oar  last  be  adopted,  the  nesting 
becomes  an  equally  simple  process.  The  pnqpwtion  smaller 
which  each  dish,  intended  to  fit  into  another,  must  be  made,  will 
easily  be  asoertained  by  measurement  or  calculation.  Thus  the 
outside  dimennotu  of  the  inner  dish  must  always  be  a  little 
lesiftiian  the  InndedimensionB  of  the  outer  one;  to  secure  this, 
THToceed  to  out  out  the  set,  say  of  three,  at  once  from  Uie  sheet. 
'SHio  inside  dimendons  of  ^e  largest  are  to  be,  we  will  sainoae, 
7i  inches  by  6i  inches,  and  three-quarters  <tf  an  tndi  oeep. 
The  piece  of  gutta  percha  must,  thmfore,  be  nine  inches  by 
seven.  If  the  sheet  be,  as  we  will  suppose,  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  size  of  the  next  di^ih  must  be  just  twice  that 
proportion,  tbat  is,  just  (me-third  of  an  iach  shorter  and 
narrower;  aa  it  would, probably, fib  too  tight, if  merely  the 
exact  proprations  were  allowed,  it  wotdd  be  better  to  allow  half 
an  inch,  ao  that  the  piece  for  the  second  di^  would  be  8) 
inches  by  6)  inches,  giving  a  diah,  when  the  sides  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wQce  turned  up,  of  seven  inoheaby  five  inride 
measurement.  The  size  of  the  third  piece  woutdoe 8 inohea 
by  6inches,  giving  adish  6}  inches  by  4i  inches  inside  measure- 
ment, and  so  on,  for  as  many  as  ma^  be  required. 

In  our  last  we  gave  the  proportions  for  a  solution  of  gutta 
percha.  As  that  was  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  solutions  of 
gntte  pendia  have  been  pr^qposed  for  a  vari^  of  purposes  in 
conneotMn  with  pfaoto^r^)hy,  it  may  be  impotent  to  say  a  few 
words  more  on  the  su^ei^  Outta  percha  is,  as  we  have  heton 
stated,  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  in  chloroform  without 
heat ;  and  in  benzol,  camphine,  turpentine,  and  minenU  naphtha 
with  heat.  Of  these  solvents,  chloroform  or  benzol  should  be 
chosen  as  least  liable  to  any  photographic  objection.  Common 
mineral  naphtha  possesses  some  property,  apparently  of  a  grea^ 
nature,  which  prevents  a  Boluti(m  <^  gutta  percha  prepared  witli 
it  ftpom  adhering  propeffy  to  anyttung;  the  nme  is  tme,  we 
believe,  of  turpentine. 

^  A  solution  of  gutta  percha  has  been  proposed  as  a  preservn- 
tire  varnish  for  positives  on  both  ^ass  and  paper.  For  a  ptir- 
poeeof  tiiM  ]tma,  about  30  grains  of  gutta  percha  to  an  ounce 
of  solvent  would  be  quite  sufi&cient  to  fonn  a  good  protective 
film.  If  benzol  be  used  as  the  solvent  for  su<^  a  varnish,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  unlike  other  benzol  varnishes,  it  wUl 
require  the  aid  of  heat  to^revent  it  chilling  la  di7ing,ai^  it  ia 
even  tlm  apt  to  beoome  sl^htiy  npiqne,  if  at  any  time  the  film  is 
snbieetedto  a  low  temperature.  This  opadty,  shoold  it  occur, 
may  be  removed  by  the  appUcaUon  of  heat  The  risk  of 
(macity  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  uang  chloroform  instead 
of  benzol  as  a  solvent,  in  which  case  all  chance  of  chilling  is 
avoided. 

A  film  of  gutta  percha  to  support  the  film  of  collodion  has 
also  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  We  believe  two 
methods  of  using  the  solution  for  this  purpose  were  patented  by 
tlie  late  Mr.  Soott  Amber  dunHy  befwe  his  death.  One 
rn^dhod  was  to  jmur  Uta  gutta  pendia  solatia  aa  the  glass 
{date,  and  when  it  was  set,  coat  with  collodion  and  manipulate 
as  usual,  removing  the  film  of  gutta  percha  and  ooUodion 
together  when  the  picture  was  complete.  In  the  other  method 
the  picture  was  taken  and  completed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
when  dry  coated  with  the  gutta  per6ha  solution ;  the  two  films 
were  sabee^uently  separated  from  tiie  plate  prior  to  removal  by 
immer^g  it  in  water.  "Whether  eitlwr  of  ttuwe  meliiods  have 
been  pKMMuted  with  sooceai^  we  cannot  wr.  Li  regard  to  the 
fint^  UMre  is  some  difBoulty  in  preventing  both  flhnalBRTOigtiie 


plate  togeUier  whilst  in  the  nitrate  bath.  The  second  method 
we  have  not  tried  with  a  native,  but  have  used  it  sucoessAilly 
as  a  means  of  transferring  a  pontive  from  ^ass  to  leather  or 
clotti.  For  this  purpose  about  30  grains  of  gutta  percha  to 
the  ounce  of  solvent  would  be  sufficient;  and  chlorofonn 
would  be  preferable  tar  the  purpose  to  benzol.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  methyUted  chloroform  would  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  pure. 

(2*0  fie  conftMiwA')' 


FOBBIGH  SCIENCE. 
(FVom  ow  i^oekU  Carre^omdeML') 

My  friend,  M.  Jobard,  in  his  Urge  work,  Zes  NoueeUes 
Inotntions  aux  Expositions  UniverseUa^  wlli<^  I  criticiBed 
rather  severely  the  other  day,  thus  speaks  of  M.  Ki^pce  de 
St.  Victor's  curious  discovery  on  the  "  New  Action  of  l^ght" : 
"  A  body  having  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  son,  does 
it  retain,  when  placed  in  the  dark,  any  propertiee  of  this 
insolation  ?  That  is  what  remains  to  be  seen,  said  to  him- 
self the  nephew  of  the  inventor  of  the  Niipceotype,  said  he 
immediately  exposed  to  the  son  an  engraving  that  had  been 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  darkneea ;  the  engravingwas  then 
pl«:ed  upon  a  senabilised  photographic  paper.  Ibe  result 
was  that  the  white  portions  produced  their  effect,  and  that 
a  reversed  image  of  the  engraving  was  printed  on  the  papa-, 
by  means  of  which,  as  a  negative,  oopus  of  the  engraving 
might  be  produced  ad  infinUum, 

"  This  process,  vhioh  reqnirei  aeither  talent  nor  tools,  will 
be  found  extrcmeW  usofaloy  those  poor  devils  who,  having 
no  professifm  of  tndr  own  oc  nnecuie  nnder  ffommonent, 
are  reduced  to  the  hard  neeeeai^  of  fhradnlettuy  imitating 
bank-notes.  Hapinly  Ijlie  govenunent  of  Great  Britain  hu 
^st  authorised  an  ind^ite  multdplication  ot  notes  by  tte 
Bank  of  England,  by  granting  it  an  indemni^  UlL 

"  One  hopes  that  this  an^mentation  of  riches  vriU  pat  a 
{ffoi^  end  to  the  present  crisis. 

"  l%e  disoov«T  of  M.  l^ftpce  de  St.  Victor  coold  not  have 
happ^ed  more  apropos. 

"The  Bank  of  France,  which  is  lesa  generous,  has  asked 
the  Bank  of  England,  we  are  told,  to  inform  it  of  a  method 
of  preventing  the  '  solar  re-printing  *  of  its  paper.  In  our 
opinion,  the  poor  lieutenant  (M.  Ni^pce)  has  a  right  to  a 
hu-ge  sum  of  monqr  for  having  thns  inaugurated  l£e  em  of 
the  association  of  talent  and  capital." 

I  must  now  caU  attention  to  a  letter  inserted  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Pkotograpkie  Journal  by  a  Mr.  C.  J. 
Burnett.  In  tiiis  letter,  Mr.  Bntnett  claims  to  be  the  dis- 
ooverer  of  Niipoe*B  "neiw  aotkn  of  light,'*  or,  at  least,  of 
some  ai  the  deteUs  of  that  discovery.  If  llr.  Burnett  will 
formrd  to  me  any  papeES,  data,  &c.,  or  fntniih  me  with  any 
means  of  judging  of  these  clums,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make 
Iiis  right  to  the  discovery  known  both  in  France  and  in 
England.  As  to  the  extraordinary  letter  Mr.  Burnett  has 
ina^i^ed  in  the  Photographic  Journal^  I  am  surprised  that 
he  should  have  writt^  it,  and  tbat  the  Photographic  Joarml 
should  have  bad  the  bad  taste  to  insert  it. 

M.  Nijspce  has  been  making  some  very  curious  experiments 
on  the  chemical  changes  undergone  by  starch,  and  other 
otganic  substances,  under  the  influence  of  light.  We  all 
hope  that  he  will  not  keep  us  long  watting  for  his  first  paper 
on  this  new  subject.  It  appears  that  starch,  for  instance, 
Euspended  in  water,  with  a  slight  quantity  of  any  metallic 
salt,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  m  the  son  for  a  certain  time, 
is  converted,  first  into  dextrine,  then  into  grspe-eugar.  H. 
Ni^Ke  believes  that  he  has  ^odnced  cane-sugar  in  this 
manner.  If  tins  reeiilt  be  oonnrmed,  it  will  coDstitate  one 
of  the  most  impvtaat  disooTeries  of  this  oentory.  Tba 
eipnimenlB  were  made  in  glass  flasks,  and  the  sobs^uMS 
obwUiedwerenoogidsed,  notc^]^  wit^|he^^^i|gr^^^|6al 
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re-agents,  but  also  hj  their  optdcal  properties  in  the 
polariscope.  By  the  nature  of  the  deviation  of  a  mj  of 
polarised  light,  M.  Ki&pce  aasured  himself,  that  when  thestarcji 
tx  dext)ine  disaTO)eared,  it  gave  ri^  io  grape-sugar  or  cane- 
sngur.  It  woiikT  appear  alsQ,  thftt  in  these  new  investiga- 
tiona  the  or^^uuo  subetance  is  transfonned  in  presence  of  a 
metaUip  ^t,  and  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  into 
some  eutirdy  new  sahetancee,  that  present  none  of  the 
chemical  re-actions  mauifeated  hf  stuch,  dextrine,  sugar, 
&c.  Finally,  we  may  add,  tlunigh  with  a  c^tain  reserve, 
that  grape-sugar  may  bo  transformed,  by  the  action  of  light 
alone,  into  oxalic  acid. 

The  above  facts  I  communicate  to  you  from  verbal  com- 
munications, M.  Ni^pce  having  published  nothing  yet  con- 
cerning them. 

I  do  not  feel  coDvincad  that  all  the  effects  observed  are  to 
be.  attributed  to  light  alone ;  chemical  affinity  determining 
ferm^tation  and  e^tricity,  may  perhaps  have  an  equu 
part  with  ligbt  in  the  production  of  these  phenomena. 

The  eicperimenta  are  heing  continuedT  in  M.  Ni^pce's 
latKuatoiy,  at  the  Louvre. 

The  Cosmos  gives  this  week  a  bog  article  on  "  Positives, 
natural  size,"  in  which  some  enormous  proo&,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Woodward,  an  American  photograpber,  are  spoken  of 
in  a  flattering  manner.  The  wnler  thin^  that  these 
large  proo&may  become  useful  to  painters,  portrait  painters, 
laijascape  painters,  peintra  de  genre,  &c.,  by  allowing  them 
to  dispense  with  a  knowled^  of  drawing.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, of  this  p{Hnion.  I  beheve  thAt^otogra|>hjr  will  never 
be  tiBd5il  tn  that  manner  to  artists.  The  way  m  which  pho- 
tc^i;raphy  has,  to  my  knowledge,  proved  most  useful  to  artists 
up  to  the  present  time  is,  by  the  '  reproduction '  of  pictures. 

The  SociiU  HoUandaise  des  Sciences^  of  Haarlem,  has 
just  held  its  107tli  annmd  meeting,  five  memoirs  in  French 
and  Italian  were  received  by  the  society  in  answer  to  prize 
queatiooa  proposed  for  this  year.  None  of  them  were 
considei^  worthy  of  the  prize  (a  gold  medal  of  1 50  florins), 
or  important  enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
society.  The  latter  publishes  a  long  list  of  questions  pro- 
posed for  1860  and  18til.  These,  t(^ther  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competition,  may  be  had  on  application  tp 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  M.  Van  Breda. 

M.  Pasteur  has  been  making  numerous  observations  on 
alct^lic  fermentation.  From  time  to  time  he  communi- 
cates the  results  he  arrives  at  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sdenoes.  Thise  results  ' faave  become  already  extremely 
interesting.  M.  Faateur  stiU  insists  on  regarding  alcohow; 
fermentation  ^  essentially  due  to  the  vegetation  of  a  minute 
ciy^togahic  plant,  "the  &nnent,"  or  "yeast  plant." 
Thjs  view  was  put  forth  many  years  ago  by  M.  Cagniard 
de  Latour,  whom  the  hand  of  death  has  so  lately  taken 
away  Irom  us,  and  has  been  contested  as  insufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  phen(miena  obs^^  by  more  than  one  ieminent 
chemist.  According  to  Lavbiader  and  Gay-Lusaac,  when 
sugar  ferments  it  is  changed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
— 100  parts  of  sugar,  according  to  their  theory,  was  de- 
onnpoaed  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  "  yeast  plant " 
into  ,51'34  ports  of  alcohol  and  48'66  of  carbonic  add.  The 
alcohol  remains  in  the  idution — the  carbcmic  acid  goes  off 
in  the  gaseous  state. 

According  to  M.  Pasteur,  the  theory  is  not  quite  so 
simple;  other  substances  are  formed  besides  carbonic  acid 
ana  alooh61,  among  which  the  most  unexpected  are  glycmne 
and  snccinic  acid.  The  former  of  these  substances  forms 
part  of  &tty  matters,  tiie  latter  is  generally  derived  from 
amber  (sucdnum),  tiiough  it  has  (rf  late  ^ears  been  produced 
in  a  variety  a£  ways,  suc^  as  the  fermentatimi  of  malate  of 
lime  by  means  of  cheese,  iBtCi  and  has  beat  SoxquA  in  plants 
of  our  climate. 

In  resume,  then,  out  of  100  parts  of  pure  sugar  submitted 
to  fermentation,  from  5  to  6  parts  do  not  decompose  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  are  converted  into  succiniq 
acidj  glycerine*  and  a  few  other  products  which  have  not 
jfA  been  examined. 


But  what  is  still  more  striking,  wine,  as  we  all  know,  is 
formed  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  suflar  contaibud 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  M.  Pasteur  naturaiUy  supposed^ 
therefore,  that  wine  would  ajso  contain  glycerine  aad  suc- 
cinic acid.  He  evaporated  a  Utre  of  wine  (about  a  piat) 
and  obtained  a  residue  veighing  from  15  to  2fi  grammes 
(acoording  to  the  species  of  wine  employed),  from  winch  s 
considen&le  qnantity  of  0fcaaaB  uid  sncou^  add  vers 
obtsined.  I  donbt  u  tliese  snbitances  wera  evsr  befbre  le- 
ownised  in  any  ctescriptitm  of  wine.  K.  Fsstenr  toaoA  that 
a  utre  <^  wine  contained  from  5  to  8  grammes  of  ^yoerinA,  I 
and  from  1  gramme  to  1*5  grammes  of  succinic  and. 

Dr.  Phipson  has  made  known  an  easy  method  of  analysing 
phosphates  of  lime,  such  as  the  "  superphosphates  "  emiMoyeS 
in  agriculture,  &c.,  and  of  effecting  the  quantitative  sqnrft- 
tion  of  the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  latter  is  tiiiis 
effected : — The  phosphate  of  Ume  having  been  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acm,  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  is  added  to 
the  solution.  In  this  manner  the  whcde  o(  the  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  trau^irmed  into  chhffide  of  sodium,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  acetic  odd.  Now,> 
as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not  scuuble  in  this  free  acetic  acid,  tiie 
whole  of  the  lime  may  be  predjatated  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. The  predpit(U»  is  washed,  dried,  and  caldned.  It 
is  weighed  as  carbonate  of  lime,  or  as  quick -lime,  according 
to  the  heat  onplojred  in  the  calcination.  Hie  phoq^ioric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  t^dinary  manna,  pB 
ph(»phate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

W.  Is  Baron  C^[niard  de  lAtour,  member  of  the  French 
Listitute,  has  gone  from  among  us.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighth-two. 

This  eminent  savant  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1777.  His 
first  studies  were  made  at  the  !Ecole  Militaire  of  Rebw 
and  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  We  owe  to  him  many 
curious  and  useful  discoveries.  The  first  was  that  of  luciCar 
matches,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  branch  of  industry  tiiot 
has  spread  over  the  whole  globe.  He  im>ved  exceedin^y 
useful  to  the  French  Government  in  1814,  by  the  invention 
of  a  new  machine  for  the  manu&cture  of  gunpowder.  He 
was  the  first  to  rfiow  the  exact  nature  of  the  "  ferment "  or 
the  "yeast  plant."  In  studying  the  action  of  aqueous  vapoor 
at  a  high  pressure  on  wood  he  produced  a  sort  of  artiocial 
coal,  and  it  is  beheved  by  some  tiiat  he  once  succeeded  in 
the  artificial  formation  of  the  diamond.  For  the  rest  he 
has  given  us  a  great  number  of  sdentifio  memoirs  on  ftxjsca, 
especially  on  acoustics — a  branch  of  knowledge  for  wtim  ba 
had  a  great  predilection.  In  1819  M.  Cagi&rd  de  Lakur 
invented  his  Siriw,  ^  small  but  extremely  innnioaB  inatm- 
ment  far  determining  the  exact  number  of  vibrations  at 
vhick  any  given  sound  is  composed. 

M.  B^uarel  pronounced  &  most  flattering  disowBse 
over  the  t(Mnb  of  tltisonce  eminent  and  labononsidbikweiiber. 

*.  PHOTOGpAPHIC  TEIP  VP  THB  WTB. 

To  titt  Editor  of  "  The  Photographic  News." 
Sir, — X  would  not  advise  any  of  our  confrhres  who  may 
visit  tiie  Wye  to  trust  themselves  with  their  camera  in  a  very 
curious  kind  of  boat  which  they  will  see  in  use  there.  These 
boats,  «r  coracles,  or  truckles,  as  some  of  the  people  seem  to 
call  them,  are  made  of  canvas,  either  tarred  or  piunted,  bat 
I  think  tarred,  and  stretched  tightiy  over  wicker-work.  They 
ore  used  by  the  fishermeil  and  cost  very  Kttle,  and  tbou^ 
thejr  ore  easily  damaged,  if  the  bottom  comes  in  contact  with 
a  piece  .of  rock,  they  are  just  as  easily  mended.  Tb«g  fvr- 
nish  another  instance  tlut  lihe  pr^ress  of  modem  tamBS  ■ 
not  always  able  to  improve  on  an  andent  invention,  eren 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  invention  is  as  old  as  the  Drmds. 
I  am  better  able  to  advise  photc^ra^ers  on  the  sulgect  of 
using  these  corades,  as  I  myse^  have  had  [osctical  expeiiaaoe 
of  the  dangers  attending  their  use.  I  wanted  to  tdce  a 
picture  or  two  of  a  spot  we  had  passed  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  as  it  seemed  unnecessary  trouble  to  go  back 
with  the  boat,  I  put  my  camera  um^abw  mA^iatf^ 


doMn  ^atM  prepared  tlieFothe^niprocen  intoa  carade 
and  piiMGd  dowq  to  the  ifpot  selected.  I  readied  it  vith- 
oi)t  misadveDtoz^jl^ot  my  uegatiTe^,  and  was  leisurely  pad- 
djiog  back,  wben  Jaudd^y  caught  sight  of  a  piece  of  roclt 
ii^  the  etroam  jupt         of  my  cockleaueU.   I  roade  a  baaty 

foyemeDt  to  avoid  it,  and  sqcceeded ;  but  in  avoidlDg  Scylla 
tqmbM  into  Charybdis ;  the  fragile  yefod  turned  oyer  and 
took  in  a  quantity  of  water,  and  it  waa  nunre  a  chance,  I 
believe,  t^an  anyt)ung  else,  that  I  saved  it  from  goina  over 
altt^sther  ana  spilUng  me  in  the  bargain.  As  it  was,  I  only 
lotf>  the  result  of  my  uimurs,  for  the  plate  box  being  in  the 
iwttom  of  the  coracle,  got  filled  with  water.  Luckily  wy 
camera  escaped,  because  having  been  told  that  I  should  pro- 
bably make  a  holg  vp.  the  bottom  of  my  conveyance,  I  passed 
the  tripod  tbroucii  the  handle  and  placed  it  acroes  the 
machine,  so  that  we<q|BfflC9inB<iiBp9naed,andoonBeqiieQtly 
escaped  a  wetting. 

The  riFar,  from  Monmouth  upwarda,  oSexfi  many  c^utnoipg 
scenes  for  the  pbotograi^ier,  who  may  multiply  the  number 
of  his  oqptivea  to  almofA  any  extm^  he  pl^diea.  By  the 
tim«  I  rcAobed  |iew  Weir  I  had  added  (burteen  to  tboae  I 
had  up  to  ^  tiino  of  my  iMvlog  tfo^mouth.  The  acen^ 
nHong  titis  p»rt  the  rivor  may  well  be  tanned  gxancU 
Great  frafflwntit  ot  the  cliff  jut  oat  in  all  Itinda  of  fi^ntaatic 
flh^eB,awlieattibefixitmgrQatnni^piecfla.  Thadifisare 
very  steep,  and  vwery  now  and  then  yon  see  the  g^ing 
mouth  of  a  cavern,  into  whidi  the  light  penetmtea  to  bo 
dight  an  extent  as  to  make  it  very  mfficult  to  get  a  good 
n^Uve  of  the  spot  in  which  it  occurs.  There  are  lote  of 
legends  attached  to  these  caves  in  whidi  King  Arthur  and 
his  knightfi  figure,  and  how  there  was  once  a  man  who 
entered  the  cave  in  which  this  king  and  his  knia^ts  were 
endianted,  and  was  rewarded  for  ms  boldness  with  a  bag- 
full  of  gold— and  how  the  spirit  niu)  guarded  this  cavern 
raised  a  barrier  which  has  always  since  that  time  prevented 
inquisitive  mortala  ^rho  have  tried  to  find  the  entrance  from 
erucceeding.  Some  parts  of  the  river  are  so  thickly  overhung 
hy  treee  as  to  make  ft  difficult  to  gef.  a  picture,  and  Z  have 
bad  to  expose  on  some  occa^ona  as  much  a«  twenty  minutea 
whpn  working  with  the  diy  process,  though  thjs  ppcess  waa 
FotliMill'B,  which  I  consider  to  bp  by  %  the  mfkt  sensitive 
qt  all  &e  dry  pros^wes. 

On  readiing  the  New  Weir,  we  left  tiw  }Mat  and  i^ent  a 
oouide  of  days  in  maJung  excursions  in  tba  neighbourhood — 
a  proceeding  I  woold  recommend  to  any  i^iotograpba  who 
Hiay  decide  on  feOowiag  tiie  same  rpute.  There  are  many 
vei^  pretty  eeeaee  in  the  neighbouihood,  and  one  on  the 
i^t  wlndi  I  took,  but  forgot  to  mention,  and  that  is  tihe 
"  Fall,"  which  ia  really  a  very  pretty  picture.  At  least, 
two  very  good  nwativea  may  be  got  of'^ "  Symond's  Yat," 
a  hill,  probably  aSout  a  thousand  feet  high  j  aud  even  if 
one  does  not  feel  dispoeed  to  take  a  picture,  it  is  worth 
wtdle  walking  up  it  for  the  sake  of  the  view  it  commands : 
on  one  hand  the  Forest  of  Dean  extends  for  a  long  di&tanc^ 
the  deuae  apd  varied  green  of  the  foliage,  marked  here  and 
there  by  the  ejare  of  a  village  church,  and  the  light  blue 
snwke  euxliB|;  upwarda  from  a  village  whijdi  hidueu  from 
tfie  f^Si  •dding  to  tha  beauty.  «f  tba  aeeoa,  wd  brsatwg 
what  might  owoim  seem  the  m(motoiioa  fiioc»iQB  <n 
trees  wbidi  mk  under  tlie  eye  before  it  leadi^  iha  beanti- 
fid  country  Shroud,  aad  iriiich  they  tell  me  comprises  a  por- 
tion of  tluee  countiea.  Following  the  windings  of  the 
Wye,  the  eye  encounters  scenery  of  the  loveUest  description, 
dotted  here  and  there  b^  objects  which  add  to  its  interest. 
One  of  these  (Ejects  which  attracts  attention  most  strongly 
is  Goodrich  Castle,  about  a  mile  distant  in  reality,  but  sup- 
podog  the  eye  to,  have  jbl]pwed  the  r^v^,  it  has  pH^sed  over 
a  distance  pf  six,  or,  ae  some  say,  seven  mUes.  The  view  in 
this  direction  ia  bounded  by  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  view  which  will  most  delight  the  photo- 
grapher, ecfiecislly  ^  ^e  be  a  London  photographra*,  whose 
busmees  confines  him  to  that  city  during  a  gieat  part  of  tile 
year.  After  I  had  spent  all  the  time  I  had  to  qnre  in 
admiring  the  saxiouB  nevi  that  are  offived  from  tiiis  Iiill, 


we  descended  and  took  our  way  across  the  meadows  to 
Goodridi  Castle. 

The  castle  is  a  fine  ruin ;  I  think  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
It  must  have  beoi  a  q^endid  pile  before  it  was  <littnaf|*.1^>^ ; 

even  now  one  can  see  that  it  possessed  all  the  appurtenancea 
of  the  old  feudal  castlee,  and  was  duly  defended  by  barbicans, 
balUum,  and  other  outworks,  which  must  have  made  it  a 
idace  of  great  sbresgth.  When  it  was  erected  I  am  not 
aware,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great  age,  nor  any  as 
to  the  solidity  of  the  walls.  Resides  one  large  negative  <^ 
the  ^eral  appearance  of  the  ruins,  I  took  three  stereo- 
scopic {Mctures,  and,  but  for  an  unfortunate  piece  of  fiuget- 
fulness,  which  I  greatly  regret,  I  should  have  taken  soma 
others :  this  fbrgetfulneas  had  reference  to  the  plates.  On 
taking  out  the  i^tee  I  had  used  from  the  box,  on  the 
previous  evening,  I  forgot  to  replace  them  by  others,  and 
bad  started  under  th^  impreBsion  that  the  box  waa  filled  as 
uauaL  (  have  additional  reason  fix  xcfpretting  this,  as  it 
prevented  me  Dcom  taking  n^ativeB  of  a  |tlaoe  which  is  evea 
more  beantiiiil  as  a  picSore  than  Uiat  joat  refiuxed  to — 
mean  Qoodrich  Court,  a  building  which  is  in  the  exact 
style  a  oastle  of  siz  oentuiieB  ago.  Ite  butizans  and  tall 
cfflUQal  epiea,  and  battlemented  tuzretsj  give  it  a  moat 
picturesque  appearance  when  regarded  at  a  short  distance, 
so  as  to  bring  the  detached  flag  toirar  and  other  bnUdings 
Into  the  view.  Its  podtion  being  on  a  promontory  over- 
han^ng  the  river,  not  only  renders  it  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  gives  it  very  much  <^  the  appearance  we  notice 
.in  some  of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine.  To  approach 
Court  you  have  to  cross  a  drawbridge,  and  go  through  a 
gate  d^ended  by  a  portcullis  and  round  towers.  The  inside 
of  the  building,  at  least  of  lhat  part  which  is  not  entirdy 
devoted  to  domestic  arrangements,  ifi  quite  in  the  style  of 
the  dd  feudal  castle.  Most  of  your  readers  are,  doubtless, 
aware  that  Goodrich  Court  is  famed  for  its  collection 
ancient  wnour*  made  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Meyriok,  who 
Hkewiaa  built  the  Court ;  and  wiUi  great  thoughtfulness  for 
the  oomSxi  of  tnvdlen,  for  which  I,  as  a  waiuUriugpboto- 
t^apher,  fed  ipatefiU,  a  voy  nioa  l^tle  inn  in  the  aqjacast 
village,  whidi  be  named  "^nie  Hostdrie,"  which  waa  to  be 
an  exact  imitation  of  an  okl-fiuhioned  Englidi  hostd. 
There  is  (me  point,  hovevor,  in  which  this  as  wdl  as  otJur 
inns  near  the  Wye  differ  from  the  inns  of  old,  and  this  is 
in  the  matter  of  prices.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  are 
exortxtant,  but  I  think  they  mii^  be  reduced  with 
advantage  to  tike  innke^ws,  and  certainly  with  advanti^ 
Ut  the  pbotonapiia-. 

From  ths  Court  we  went,  after  a  short  rest,  to  Boas  Iqr  a 
ps^  alon^de  the  river,  which,  though  the  longest  way,  I 
would  recomiDend  any  of  your  readers  to  follow  it,  as  it  offers 
scenes  far  superior  iu  beauty  to  the  shorter  route  which  you 
may  reach  by  means  of  the  feirry,  The  difficulty  I  ex- 
perienced here  was  not  in  finding  good  views,  for  there  was 
hardly  a  yard  whieh  did  ndi  offer  a  temptation  to  fix  the 
camera.  Unfortuuatdy,  I  was  unable  to  gratify  my  desire 
in  this  rqqpact  from  the  accident  I  hare  mentumed.  The 
nver  here  is  broad,  and  winds  idong  in  the  modi  pictoreBque 
mannor.  On  the  left  bank  are  meadowa,  whidi  meaant  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  tiie  la&f  hill  an.  tite  owonte  bank,  on 
whidt  Goodrich  Court  is  built,  and  the  sides  of  which  axe 
ooTsnad  with  trees.  I  think  Lnever  in  my  lifo  saw  a  view 
whieh  would  make  a  bettor  phot(^;raph,  e^ieciaUy  if  one 
could  use  thfxdano-pamwamic  camm  of  Gazdla,  reqwcting 
whidi  BO  much  was  said  in  Paris  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  which  I  presome  succeeded  no  better  than  one 
whidi  I  made  myself  at  otoiaidemble  cost,  and  what  waa 
woree,  loss  of  time.  I  don't  wish  you  to  undmtand  that  I 
invented  the  plan  of  this  camera ;  I  simply  followed  the 
deacr^tum  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photogza|duc 
Society,  and  so,  I  think,  made  certain  in^rovements  in  it, 
but  without  getting  it  to  work  well.  Still,  I  think  some- 
thing may  be  dcme  in  dns  direction,  and  aa  soon  as  the 
weauier  ceases  to  be  fovourable  to  out-door  operations,  I 
dttU  ranime  my  e^erimenta.  Joi^trip. 
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^  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery  made  me  resret  so  much  mj 
'  forgetfiilnees  of  the  monung,  that  the  pleasure  I  shoold 
ottenriae  hare  felt  in  my  wiuc  vas  oonsidanUdy  fliminwhed, 
and  I  reached  Ross  in  a  ratEer  disoontented  mood.  Aaao- 
ciated  vith  Roes  is  an  it^vidual  whose  photograph  would 
be  viewed  with  interest  wherever  oar  language  is  read :  I 
need  Bcarcely  say  I  allude  to  the  "  Man  of  Rosa."  Hive  is 
haidfy  an  object  in  the  town  which  is  thought  worth  look- 
ing at  which  is  not  associated  with  him  in  some  way  or 
omr.  In  the  church,  no  very  striking  object  in  itself,  it  is 
the  pew  in  which  he  sat,  his  monument  with  an  inscription 
and  his  bust ;  the  spire  of  Che  church  itself,  4f  we  may 
believe  the  poem,  being  a  moM  'conspicoous  monument  to 
his  memory  than  that  which  bears  the  inscription.  The 
t^race  outside  the  church,  called  "  the  Frospect,"  was  made 
by  him  also,  and  deserves  the  name  much  oetter  than  the 
majority  of  placee  that  bear  a  similar  denomination,  for  the 
view  from  it  is  both  extensive  and  beautiful.  Of  his  house 
I  took  a  native  the  following  morning  before  leaving,  the 
man  having  brought  my  plates  up  Uie  previous  evening. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  seem  thtmrnphlr  proud  of  the 
man  whoae  good  deech  oKve  been  immortalued  oy  Tope^  and 
whose  reputatum  has  confazred  a  similar  immortality  <m  the 
place  in  whkih  he  q>eDt  his  meritorioos  life. 

On  leaving  Ron,  and  continuing  hia  way  along  the  river, 
the  photographer  will  find  nothinff  to  induce  him  to  unpack 
hisaOTtaratusforBomesevenorei^tmileB;  butafterwehad 
pBBBea  this  distance,  we  came  upon  a  succesaon  of  views, 
whidi  ^teedily  absorbed  my  stock  of  plates.  Pretty  little 
islets  occurred  here  and  there,  aild  a  sufficiently  shallow  spot 
was  soon  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  which  to  pitch 
the  camera.  There  is  no  comparison  in  point  of  beauty, 
in  my  opinion,  between  my'negatives  taken  in  this  position, 
with  the  river  flowing  along  on  each  side  of  it,  and  one 
taken  from  the  bank,  such  as  I  have  frequently  seen ;  more 
especially  ia  this  greater  beauty  observiu^le  in  the  case  of 
the  stereoscopic  jacture  which  I  sent  you,  with  that  referred 
to  in  my  last  communicaUon.  Besides  these  viem,  there 
are  othoa  of  a  di^rmt  character.  Evwy  now  and  thra, 
there  oecuts  a  break  in  the  trees  which  Ime  the  bank,  and 
you  get  a  lovely  view  of  the  hills  beyond.  So  delightful  is 
this  part,  that  you  regret  your  arrival  at  the  end  of  your 
(^y^s  journey.  There  is  a  rough 'looking  hill,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  boatman,  which  rises  quite  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  river  Lug  joins  the  Wye,  respecting 
which  Camden  says :  "  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Lug  and 
the  Wye,  a  hUl,  which  they  call  Marclay  Hill,  did,  in  the 
year  1575,  rouse  itself  out  of  sleep,  and  for  three  days 
together,  ^wing  its  prodigious  body  with  a  horrible  roaring 
noise,  and  overturning  everything  in  its  way,  raised  iteelf 
(to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  beholders)  to  a  higher 
place."  Unfortunately,  the  appearance  of  this  hill  was 
not  sufficient  attractive  to  tempt  me  to  bring  away  a  like- 
ness of  it,  notwithstanding  the  strange  fact  recorded  respect- 
ing it.  The  old  city  of  Hoeford  contains  objects  which  may 
tatm  interesting  jnctnree  on  Bome  Aiture  oocanon ;  but  my 
stock  of  negatives  had  accumulated  so  lai^y  by  the  tame  I 
reacJied  than,  that  I  iml^r  took  two  of.  the  Cathedral  and 
Mie  of  the  TOTrn-haO,  which  exhausted  my  stock  oS  plates. 
The  rsnuiinder  of  my  trm,  which  did  not  end  at  Hereford, 
I  made  as  a  pedestrian,  leaving  my  camera  and  et  ceteras 
behind  me ;  and  though  it  might  be  interesting  to  jdioto- 
grajdwrs  to  know  what  objecte  offered  thons^es  ior  the 
camera  during  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  am  warned  by  the 
length  of  my  letter  not  to  trespass  fiirther  on  your  space.  I 
should  like,  however,  before  concluding,  to  add  a  word  on 
the  subject  of  a  collodion,  the  formula  for  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Photografbic  News  "  a  few  months  back. 
The  formula  I  allude  to  is  that  of  M.  Mayall,  and  bdng, 
of  course,  aware  of  his  reputation  as  a  photogra|dier,  I 
thought  a  collodion  recommended  by  him  in  such  strong 
terms,  must  necessarily  be  a  good  one,  and  at  the  expense 
of  some  inconvenience  as  wdl  aa  Idbb  d  time,  I  prenared 
some,  not  a  large  quantity,  but  suffioiflat  to  test  tta  qoalitiM. 


The  result,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  not  answer  my  eqwctations ; 
there  was  a  want  of  vigour  and  deanlinees  in  tlw  detuls  ol 
the  picture,  ao  that,  aftier  fitifing  witli  half-a-dozen,  I  threw 
the  remainder  of  it  away.  It  is  poanble  I  may  not  bare 
prepared  the  oc^lodion  as  well  aa  M.  Mayall  himadf  woidd 
have  done  it;  indeed,  my  private  <^dniott- is, that  it  ia  m 
mistake  fiv  amateurs  to  attempt  to  make  coHDdi(^i  at  afl, 
and  I  merely  mention  this  fact  in  the  hope  tint  tt  may 
induce  some  others  who  have  tried  it  to  pnblish  the  resnft, 
as  I  cannot  but  think,  in  smte  of  mvown  fidhite,  that  ft 
must  be  goodf  or  a  {diotogra^er  of  M. '  Mayall's  lepntation 
would  not  have  reoommended  it. — Yonrs  obediently, 

,  K.  A.  W. 


LaTBST  FOEBIGN  AbT  AUTJ  ScIBHCZ  iKTBLLIOEIfCE. 

Indian  Photo^rapha. — The  brothers  Sohlaeintweit,  whose  re- 
searches in  India  ^ve  been  assisted  both  by  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Prussian  Giovemment,  tuve  been  eqieonUy 
niocwrftal  in  galvano-plastio  and  pboto^«{diio  reprennMioiis 
of  Indian  sulgeots.  Inipreadona  of  their  photognpbs  will  be 
published  in  a  shtnt  time     U.  Broekhaus,  of  Lmpog. 

Copaihagam — JTw  Oftnrvatory.— Instead  of  the  badly  situated 
old  (Kmervatory,  a  new  one  on  the  rampartt  to  be  built.  It 
wiLI,  however,  not  be  higher  than  30  or  40  feet.  Professor 
d'Arrest,  its  projector,  has  ordered  the  insbiunents  from  Messrs. 
Pistor  and  Merz,  at  Berlin  and  Munich  respectively. 

Hwrniboldea  SpUaph.—A  German  contemporary  prints  the 
following  eia^n  for  the  great  defunct : — 

"  Af  tar  be  bad  ott  triMd  ud  konra.  wiMk  nom  In  UcU  AcM, 
H>  awr  lUtetnitod  to  darbtm  mt  well.  Ut  flmiwc  miMwh," 

[This  almool  literal  tnutdatioD  of  Hbo-itttMiam  my  oonvince 
^e  reader,  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  even  an  epil^>h  foraman 
hke  the  great  sage  of  Berlin.] 

Se$toraiio»*  and  Frttcon  m  Otrmatuf. — The  Cologne  punter, 
M.  Welter,  has  completed  the  ornamentation  of  tiie  anoirat 
church  of  St.  Cunigond,  in  Colt^ne.  He  has  been  now  called 
by  the  Grand  Buke  of  Saze-Wamar  to  Eisenach,  for  the  sake 
of  oranpletely  ornamenting  the  restored  castle,  called  the  Wart- 
bui^,  onoe  the  abode  of  Imtber.  The  work  will  be  entirely 
aooOTding  to  the  demgns  of  U.  Wdter,  and  will  occupy  him 
two  years.  The  great  tmnquet-haD  is  nearly  completed. 

ParitArt  SxMibUiom. — Amongst  the  prises  awanied  Has  year, 
M.  Keller,  of  Buss^orff,  has  received  one  of  the  first  dass,  for 
hu  engraving  of  the  Diaputa.  It  ii  a  gdd  medal  of  more  than 
two  iiuhes  in  diameter,  of  the  weight  of  one  pound,  and  of  Qie 
value  of  60  sovereigns.  Its  inscription  is  characteristic: — 
"  Empire  Fran^ais,  Maison  de  I'Empereur,"  &rs.  On  the  remee 
is  a  bMBo-reUevD,  repreeenting  an  all^iwy  of  the  art  <^  the 
engraver,  with  the  inscription  "Eeoompenaea  imporialBB.'' 

BerU»  G«oIogicalSociety.—Ai  the  late  meeting,  MSdidohtuig 
exhil^ted  some  crystsls,  which  were  broken  by  a  natural  pr»- 
ceas,  and  agun  united  by  quartz.  M.  Schochtm^  further  spoke 
of  the  existence  of  fluid  and  gaseous  contents  in  the  intnrior 
of  ci^sials  (espedally  quartz  crystals),  and  asserted  his  b(di^ 
that  in  this  instauoe,  as  well  as  in  gruiite,  he  could  on^  reoog- 
niae  plutonio  formations.  It  is  known,  that  Sir  Hnmphrsgr 
Davy  and  BenteUns  ascribed  to  tiiesa  mineral  snbstaiHea  a 
vdoaoio  (igneous)  or^^ 

Effhct  of  Lighttiiag  0%  Sl«etric  3W(!)rni^.— -During  the^stonu 
of  the  8th  iuBt.,  t£e  tel^raphio  statioa  of  Basle  was  twice 
struck  by  lightning.  The  explonon  resembled  the  discharge  of 
a  pistol,  and  the  flashes  passed  above  ttie  apparatus.  On  tba 
conductor  (BUti^latU),  several  hnea  wires  We  mdtetl,  ttw 
multii^cator  of  a  bouuole  mdted  and  bumlb  rauike  issued 
from  the  conductor,  &c 

Life  SeeomtiU—Tke  Wonden  of  ikt  IGcroteope.—'Wa  copy 
the  following  extnct  from  a  paper  entitled  "The  Pint  Ages  « 
the  World,"  written  by  M.  Alfred  Maury,  of  the  Vnaeh  In- 
stitute : — "  The  microBcope  has  revealed  to  us  infinite  numbers 
of  plants  and  animals,  in  countries  amiarently  the  least  favour- 
able to  Koch  a  develoianeni.  Near  the  two  polM)  Mt^v 
orgamsiBfl  could  not  exist)  r^gos  a  lif^  invuihle  to  the  "t^ed 
m,  and  which  hides  Iteelf  under  the  ft^dc  ocnero&the  fhist. 
6  the  »mi>««i  of  md^|F^d^f&^(^^T(^ 
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rounded  Uooks  neur  tba  Arotio  drde,  ipne  thuflfty  specnei  of 
J^Heunu  Tol$fgattriet,  and  fhe  CMeinadUa,  have  been  dis- 
ooveredy'  the  green  oorering'  (rf  which  Bhow  that  they  hftve 
suocessfiilly  BtliTen  against  the  rigoar  of  a  frozen  climate.  Not 
only  is  thtf  ocean  tinted  in  places  with  colours  which  it  owes  to 
inniimerahie  shells,  or  to  prodigious  hosts  of  plants  spread 
through  its -waves;  bat  even  in  plaoes  where  it  seems  quite 
transparent,  iMe  yet  filled  with  afl  sorts  of  animal  lite.  The 
lead  hat  found,  even  at  ttie  depth  of  600  metres,  animals  of  the 
smallest  dimflnritma.  The  iraton  of  moraaees  and  bogs  con- 
omIj  f»  well  as  the  ocean,  astounding  numbers  of  molluscs  and 
wtmnsof  tbe  most  bizarre  form;  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  in  th(»e  mines  which  biit  the  blast  of  gunpowder  will 
Cfpen,  as  well  as  on  tbe  highest  points  of  the  A1|W  and  Andes, 
in  tiietmal  springs,  and  in  the  snow,  cryptogamio  plants  and 
inftiBOTia  abound.  The  celebrated  phyaicu^iist  Nrawnaon,  has 
found  that  the  humors  in  the  eyes  of  fishes  are  often  filled  with 
a  spdcies  of  worms  umed  with  suckent ;  and  that  in  tbe  gills 
of  the  1»it  (able)  there  exists  an  animalcule  with  two 
Iwads  and  two  All  the  molecules  which  live  on  the 

surboe  of  the  earth,  have,  since  the  apparition  of  oi^anio  life 
on  the  globe,  poaeed  a  thousand  times  through  some  higher 
oi^aniaaui,  which  had  appropriated  them  to  theiT  use.  And 
these  operations,  which  pass  every  day  under  oar  ^es,  have 
now  lasted  for  myriada  of  years." 


— ♦ — 

DEPKCTS  IN  FOTHERGILL'S  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  contemporair  appeared  a  letter  from 
"  W.  C.*T.,"o(HDplaiQing,  under  tiie  above  head,  of  a  certain 
evil,  £or  which,  as  yet,  no  adequate  rouedy  has  been  sug- 
gcrted.  I  am  mysdf  (in  common,  I  doubt  not,  witii  a  l^^n 
of  Fotherginiana)  annoyed  ht  precisely  the  same  appear- 
ances, and,  like  W.  C.  J.,"  find  them  the  only  bar  to  com- 
l^tete  success.   "  W.  C.  J."  describee  them  exactly : — 

"  It  is  the  occurrence,  chiefly  in  the  skies,  but  occasionally 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  toetnie,  of  «frtc,  of  all  ahapea  and 
forms,  aometimee  very  like  (on  a  minute  scale)  what  are 
called  in  silks  and  other  fabrus  '  water  marl^iut;''  at  others 
patclua  <^ytu^ing  length  and  breadth,  eitlOT  encung  abnip^^ 
or  shading  m  gradually  into  the  proper  shade  of  the  film." 

Itisthesexig-zaff ''watw  martan||a"  that  conktitute  my 
own^ifficulty,  and  liiave,  as  yet,  tried  in  vain  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  is  something,  however,  to  have  reached  a  n^ative 
knoTled||[e  on  the  subject,  and  in  de&ult  of  knowing  what 
the  eril  ir,  to  know  what  it  is  not.  It  is  ro2  owing  to  the 
albumen  not  being  evenly  applied  on  the  collodion  snr&oe," 
as  the  editor  of  ^e  periodica}  alluded  to  suggests,  nor  from 
'MiartideB  of  dust,  by  being  put  to  dry  on  a  dirty  shelf." 
(Poor  "  W.  C.  J.,"  this  was  "  throwing  dust  in  his  eyes"  with 
a  vengeance !)  Again,  referring  to  attempted  ezjuanations 
in"^  current  number  of  the  Journal,  it  does  not  "  occur  in 
the  drying  of  the  plates."  I  have  jdaced  scores  of  plates 
"  vertically"  (as  if  any  one  would  put  them  horizontally !), 
with  every  precaution  against  impure  contact.  It  is  not^  as 
JSx.  Keene  desperately  suggests,  ovin^  "  to  the  develqper 
not  being  kept  in  motion,"  fer  ib»  simple  and.  soffident 
naiQii  that  the  stains  are  on  the  plate  before  the  picture  it 
taken,  as  is  evident  on  floauainatioa  of  the  plate  by  sufficient 
lif^t  after  drying. 

That  it  forme  at  the  time  of  the  contact  of  the  albumoi, 
I  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  tiiat  it  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  bath  solution  on  the  plate.  If  I 
wash  in  4  or  6  ounces,  and  sacrifice  sendtiveness,  I  set  rid 
of  it  entirely ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  tiie  '4-amchm 
process,  I  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  it.  I  have  Med  every 
conceivable  modification  of  dipping,  draining,  and  drying 
— every  degree  of  dilution  of  the  albumen,  and  every  una- 
ginaUe  meUiod  of  ponring  it  on — ^batfas,  acid  and  neutral — 
collodions,  contractile  anCnonrCOutractUe.  I  have  worked 
at  everjr  d»pm  of  temperature,  and,  in  £Mt,  have  done 
emytbing  ^xcept  writmg  to  Mr.  Hordwudi)  that  I  can 


think  of,  and  all  without  avail.  This  skeleton  still  haunts 
my  dark  closet.  Can  anyone  whose  eye  may  &11  on  these 
lines,  remove  it?   G.  M. . 

WASHING  P08ITITB  PRINTS. 

SiBi^Hie  effeotoal  washing  of  pomtive  prints,  inr  the 
absence  of  a  funning  stream  near  at  n&nd,  or  a  good  supply 
of  water  indoors,  bas  puzzled  many  tyros,  and  I  danesiy 
profesnonab  too.  Your  oonespondents  have,  at  various 
times,  suggested  difi^rent  plans  that  are  simple  enough; 
bat  I  do  not  remember  seeing  one  that  is  eauo-  to  accomfSsh 
than  the  one  I  have  lately  adogied ;  and,  with  your  approval, 
its  insertion  in  your  useful  .jpurnal  would  doubtleas  be  a 
favour  to  a  great  many.  At  my  house,  water  is  only  to  be 
had  from  a  pump  in  the  ^rard ;  and  I  found  it  such  a  bore  to 
be  continually  visiting  it  to  change  the  water  during  the 
process  of  washing  a  lot  of  prints,  that  I  became  disgusted 
at  the  very  name  of  pump,  and  really  brieve  that,  had  its 
*'  tail "  beeu  wood  instead  <^  iron,  as  it  is,  I  should  have 
broken  it  or  set  fire  to  it  in  my  impatience.  Not  being  a  - 
Grcesns,  I  oould  not  oflind  to  iro[nK}ve  my  landlord's  pn^ierty 
at  my  own  eipense,      laying  down  -i^tes  and  taps,  and 

thereAxre  began  to  in^ 
vent;  and,  simple  as 
the  plaa  is,  I  thiiUt  I 
must  have  scratched  a 
"tarnation"  lot  of - 
hair  off  my  cranium 
ere  my  idms  ripeoed 
into  success.  I  Know 
one  or  two  newspaper 
editors  who  find  great 
.  relief  from  a  wiTnilay 
process  during  the 
labour  of  thmking.  < 
Kow ,  fbr  my  dodge  : 
Suppose  A  to  be  my 
pump  trou^,  and  the  - 
escape  hole  corked  up. 
I  fill  it  with  water  try 
pnn^ong;  and  ob  it 
cannot  cBOOiw,  I  have 
a  reservoir,  with  solid 
stone  wall,  holding 
thirty  gallons  or  there- 
abouts, F  is  a  box 
four  feet  long  by  two 
feet  wide,  made  of 
half-inch  detd,  water- 
tight at  the  sides,  and . 
three  inches  deep,  and  - 
is  divided  into  five 
compartments,  by 
wood  partitions  pass- 
ing from  side  to  side.  At  C  a  hole  is  bored  through  the 
bottom  of  the  first  partiticm  to  allow  the  water  to  run  into 
the  next  one,  where  it  escapes  at  X)  over  a  groove  into  the 
next,  then  under  aoin  at  C  into  the  fiourth,  and  over  at  D 
into  ii^  fifth.  At  the  comer  £  a  pipe  is  inssted  through 
the  bottom  <tf  the  box,  and  canieB  tW  water  to  a  sink  in  the 
yaid.  In  eodi  partition  I  put  as  many  jHints  as  is  ctm- 
venient,  and  then  connect  the  box  at  B  with  the  trough  A 
by  means  of  a  syphon  of  gutta  percha.  I  stop  up  with  a 
cork  the  pipe  B  until  the  coinputments  are  full  <a  wat^, . 
then  pull  it  out,  and  b^iold  I  have  a  running  stream,  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines,  that  lasts  for  two  or  three 
hours,  when  I  pump  the  bough  full  again  for  a  fresh  mxp^j. 
I  find  it  useful  to  have  a  lid  to  tl^  box  to  keep  out  the. 
oontinnal  Aawer.  of  soot  that  fidls  in  my  neighbourhood 
frcm  the  &ctory  chimneys.  Hence  ail  my  inintB  are  fr«e. 
from  that  vile  ocmtantiination,  whidti  the  Smoke  Preventive 
Act  has  not,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  .lessen.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  box,  syphon,  and  escape  pipe,  was  four  shillings ;  the 
water  coata  nothing,  which.is  cl^^^i|i^^^  ^t^ 
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est  poTBe.— Wieliing  every  fellow  photograph€af  that  dabbles 
in  water,  or  plays  tricks  with  soiiDeamSf  a  Booceesfol  career, 
I  b^  leave  to  gobecribe  a^aelf,  Pbter  PosntYB. 

tieweatUe.   

OUTTA  mtOHA  DIPnSBS. 

SzRf— Tonr  correqnwleiit  "  S.  E.  C."  stated  in  ynor  last 
nramber  (pwe  240)  that  a  gutta  peroha  diroer  ud  been 
emplored  which  had  a  |dece  of  iron  insertea  to  strracyien 
it,  and,  the  gatta  percha  having  a  crack  in  Itj  the  bath  was 
destroyed. 

Abont  two  months  ago,  I  had  obeyed  a  blight  metallic 
defKmt  just  above  the  shank  of  a  gutta  percha  dipper 
which  I  was  using,  and  I  waa  dispoaed  at  the  tune  to  attai- 
bnte  tins  to  8Cdna.electrical  action  which  had  been  set  np  in 
some  way  or  other.  On  the  following  moniing  I  found  tbe 
deposit  to  have  occurred  in  a  much  ^[reater  degree ;  in  &ct, 
t^ere  was  a  firm  metallic  incrdstation  around  the  shank  of 
the  dipper,  which  much  resembled  the  d^weit  which  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  in  the 
electrotyping  prooeas ;  and  a  beautiful  deposit  of  silver,  in 
ramifications,  Uke  the  branches  of  a  tree,  were  observable 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  beyond  the  crystalline  mass. 
On  removing,  witb  a  penknife,  the  incrustation  which  had 
fivmed,  I  discovered  aom^ihing  hard,  which  tiie  knife  oould 
not  remove;  and  tiiiB  turned  out  to  be,  as  your  ctttrespondent 
remarked,  a  pieoe  of  inm  imbedded  between  the  sbanl  and 
blade  of  the  dipper. 

After  I  had  removed  the  silver — which  weighed  about  a 
pennyweight,  at  least — I  heated  a  bar  of  iron,  and,  by 
pasnng  it  up  and  down  the  fissure  from  which  the  iron  pro- 
truded, no  nirther  mischief  occurred.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
had  I  allowed  the  dipper  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  a  week, 
the  whole  bath  woald  have  bem  destroyed  hy  the  deposituai 
of  ainr  in  the  maoner  stated. 

I  may  moition,  alaoi  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  silver 
deposited  in  a  m&nlar  form  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  bath, 
wmch  had  doubtiess  fidl^  frran  the  shank  of  the  dipper. 

I  *ould  strongly  recommend  your  readers  at  once  to  look 
to  thor  gstta  potsha  dippers,  and  if  there  is  any  evid«ice 
<i  a  meti^c  deposit  thoetm,  to  ascertain  where  the  fracture 
is,  and  to  stop  it  in  tlie  way  I  hafb  mentioned. 

Alexander  Watt. 


MKTHOD  or  UaTKHSHTIHa  MKOATIVM. 

Snt, — have  great  plessnre  in  forvaTdisg  jaa  partioubn 
of  the  stereogram  I  sent  you  last  we^.  The  process  of 
strengtiiening  the  posttiTe  is  a  modiflcation  of  the  plan 

g'ven  by  Mr.  ^uairidi,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Photograt^c 
hendstry."   I  find  It  vaay  useful  fctr  portraits,  or  anything 
liable  to  move. 

First. — ^Mi^e  a  Batotated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  hvdroehloric  acid  (or  2  ounces  of  lachloride  in  7  drachma 
of  tite  add),  to  this  add  18  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

Second. — Dissolve  12  or  14  grains  of  iodide  of  ammo- 
nium  in  1  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Third. — 1  pint  of  distilled  water  to  3  ounces  of  hydro- 
snlphate  of  ammonia.  These  BolotionB  should  be  kept  in 
gtmpered  bottles. 

The  positive  may  be  very  slightly  over-exposed,  developed, 
m6.  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  thwoughly  dry,  run 
a  stripcKF  varnish  round  the  edges  to  prevent  the  mm  peeling 
off.  Then  proceed  as  foHows:  flmt,  moisten  the  sur&ce 
with  a  little  Water,  then  pour  sufficient  of  the  solution  No.  1 
on  the  plate  to  cover  it ;  let  It  remain  a  few  seeondi,  keep- 
ing it  in  motion  to  prenmt  stains ;  washwdL  Apply  No.  2; 
wssh ;  then  No.  8,  wash  again ;  if  not  suffliaenify  intenBB, 
repeat  the  operation  a  seccmd  or  third  time,  when  a  dense 
Uaok  vill  be  the  TeBnlt,and  It  will  bear  srinting  In  tin 
stnmgert  snnafaine.  J.  B.  Otertoiv. 

FHOTOOHAPHIO  PBIIimG  VtOtt  ITOHT. 

jSis, — Can  any  of  year  eianrespondmitB  be  kind  efunigfa  to 
infann  me  of  tbe  best  mrtihod  of  printihg  t^^wtogra^  on 


ivory?  If  done  dmply  as  paper,  the  chemicals  nnk,  andtlw 
grain  becomes  very  apparent:  and  if  the  ivory  be  alba- 
meniaed,  the  Ivorj  surnce  (ao  denraUe  tot  o<rioann|0  ie  lost. 

ANSWBB8  TO  MINOR  QVSBIES. 
NrrRrr*  of  Silvbs  nt  nuc  Sn.vER  Bath. — E,  Brag.  .  The 
effect  jcnt  describe,  tU.,  tiie  pOBitivc  rictures  taken  with  it  exUUt- 
in^  a  total  absence  of  half-tone,  wito  intense  acdarisaUim  of  Uie 
whites,  and  irregular  blue  patches  all  over  the  plate,  while  the 
sensitivenesB  of  the  plate  is  materially  increaaed,  i«  doe  to  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrite  of  silvet  In  the  silrer  bath.  It  may  be  removed  bv 
rather  strongly  acidifying  with  pure  nitric  add,  and  gently  heating. 
Alter  the  solution  ii  quite  coot,  add  solatl<n  of  pilre  carbonate  M 
soda  unto  there  is  a  precipitate  which  will  not  dissolve  on  a^tation, 
filter  off,  and  then  faintly  acidify  with  acetic  or  niUio  ackl,  as  pre- 
ferred. The  presence  .of  nitrons  add  In  a  sospeeted^  bath  mar  be 
readily  ascertuned  by  adding  an  eJcoest  of  pare  chloride  of  tomm 
to  a  portion  of  the  bath:  filtering  off,  and  to  the  clear  filtrate,  addr 
ing  a  mixture  of  very  dilute  hyorochloric  acid,  with  a  weaksolntioB 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  bath.  In  the  event  of  Ha  con- 
taining mtrite,  a  blue  colour  or  precipitate  will  appeir,  according  t« 
the  amount  of  this  impnriiy  that  may  he  prSMBt 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

E.  B.  HoEO.— A  rigid  camera,  with  a  lUdlng  body,  wttl  be  tha  bMt  soiled  for 
the  jiiirposea  yon  require.  The  ntxe  mnst  itcpend  upon  the  Idiid  trf  tau 
lued,  Hud  the  dze  of  the  picturu  lu  (ju  (Kkcii. 

SALor,— 1.  There  la  nothing  In  the  ilesoiption  ot  yonr  proceM  wblcii  ooaM 
poMlbly  accoant  fbr  the  enormoui  tlmuof  If  minutes  bdngreqnliad  to  take 
a  negattTfl  portrait,  When  a  poaltlTe  con  be  taken  In  mm  8  to  4  aaocnda. 
3.  YouwIliandth«proceaHreoommendedb]r"e"inanwlynaBilwrortl>e 
present  Tolnine,  more  sncceuful  than  the  alkaline  ta^tag  proccaa  you  at 
present  employ.  . 

J.  a.  U.— Becdved  with  thanks. 

A  Hatbb  of  Bpom.— Add  10  drape  of  liadal  aeoUe  add  fa  eadi  oneSor 
sUrer  bath  (poiillTB  V»p^,  and  we  tUnk  yon  wiO  no  man  be  tlaOjtA 

with  Bpots. 
AxATira.— We  know  of  flo  ssch  process 

Capum  8.  &  B.— We  ara  nntble  to  am  war  yoiir  qoettei  on  buateriiVt  kat 
wid  Insert  the  letter  In  oUr  "  Notes  and  Qoeries,"  In  the  hope  that  th«  sab- 
Ject  may  bo  taken  np  by  some  one  who  has  had  more  ejq»erienee  in  the 
canse  and  remedy  tbt  this  annoyance.  We  ahall  M  very  pleued  to  reectT« 
a  turther  aceoont  or  roar  exp«rtments  on  the  different  Inloisltica  of  the 
Hght  In  EnaUtid  and  the  lale  of  Uaa 

A.  OaMT.— Chlarlde  of  bUtlnom  is  pr^Mttd  by  eraporatUiK  to  dtjneai.  at  a 
gentle  beat,  the  aolntUNi  of  lOatlnnoi  In  nltiabydrodilMlc  add.  PerAl*- 
ride  orinMi  la  prepared  by  diswlvingDnre  metallic  Uoo  In  nHntardrodildilr 
acid,  and  eraporaang  to  dryneta  likewlae  at  A  genUfc  lieat  ChlarhK  oC 
silver  may  bo  reduoed  to  the  metallle  state  by  sevfetal  ptMeiUs.  Tie 
details  bare  already  appeared  In  oar  colnmna. 

A  ToDsisT  IN  RaaaroaMHtu.— 1.  ir  yon  boll  the  baM  *«er  Inwly  Tor 
t«n  mlnutca,  most  of  the  Ume  will  lie  predptUtbd,  kM  USy  t*  tefwrated 
1^  duration,  l.  We  will  gtre  a  deacrlptlofi  of  soah  a  youesa  U  an  early 
number;  glycerine  will  not  do,  8,  Try  the  effect  or  soaking  yoor  damaged 
negative  In  a  very  dilute  solntiotior  cyanide  ofpotasatnm  (I  Rk^mn  ^Uic 
omnt).  It  will  rvmove  tiie  spots,  hit  It  must  b«  hatched  sloMly  ■ 
the  operation,  or  the  half-UnU  will  be  likely  te  sailer,  A»  aO 
action  has  gone  on  long  enoi^Ii,  waali  rapidly  Ik  ^enty  of  watef. 

A  ScBScanaa— In  a  recent  nond>er  we  ^ve  all  partlcdlan  etaimiaig  ptf- 
ladlom  and  Its  eUoride- 

H.  Cook.— Eiqioae  limger,  ot  add  mw  train  of  bronm  of  cadadnm  to  y«ur 
collodion.  _ 

W.  L—Uyon  Will  ftrward  the  ttfotofM  M  ili,  yon  Stun  UKTs  Mr  opiBlBa  M 
them. 

E.  B.— The  balh  oootd  not  have  been  salBdaitly  add. 

StapHtja.— The  cauae  of  the  yellownesa  -wMiA  attaeks  tb*  wUtaa  oT  ytmr 
prlnU  ia,  that  during  the  ftxiag  and  tanlug  a  alight  deuuaipurfttoK  takta 
'aoe,  wblcb  ^vea  rlie  to  snlphiiraUflii.   This  may  be  avoided  In  the  tOk- 

Svrlag  way :— Do  not  tonfe  and  Ilk  In  the  Wttb  solution,  bat  oa  mnovhi^ 
e  prints  from  the  prhiting  fralne  wash  ttaeb  wdl  In  wat«,  and  tbca 
tranrfer  to  the  lonina  bath  i  when  toned,  dx  hi  mm*  hjpo..  aad  aftnrwatda 
thorongb^  wash.  For  the  details  of  the  prooeas,  see  an  eaoAent  artk*  bf 
"S"  lit  the  commencement  of  the  present  TolnflML 
lb  A.  D.— Ton  have  made  very  fklr  progress  In  the  three  mtntbf  yoU  hare 
been  practising  photogrqiby.  The  spoU  and  other  deftets  arlae  (torn  local 
causes,  wfaidi  we  couM  not  pofait  out  unless  we  were  to  see  yoBr  nunod  m 
opaaUDg.  Baperianek  wUI  Mon  Ihow  yon  hM  ta  andi  Uiem.  Altti- 
menised  paper  alw^  baa  a  great  tendner  to  torn  kr««n  la  ■nry  bet 
weather. 

Comradnkallons  decllhed  with  thadES.— B.  A.  T.— Phflo  PhWa 
Thelnfbtmatlonreitoiredby  the  foUowtag  oOrreipondeDU  U  dlber  anch  at 
we  are  nnable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  la  recent  nmubcat  or  tbe 
"Pbotooxapbic  Saws:"— a  A.  A.— Bariey.~Dry  Proceia— O.  W.  L.— 
P.  Q. 

IW  Tira:— A.  O.  Q.-J.  B.  0.— C»t^  B.  N-— 8-  E-  G.— Ignwamaa.— 
H.  A.  Boot— Vtator,_E.  fi.— B.  H?  Brackenridge.— Aitisati  Amauar.— 
H.  and  J.  Walter.— A.  F.  Staffot^— Thodlas  Wuiriek.— Ototaln  S.  B.  B.— 
W.  L.— D,  B.— A.  K.— J.  C.  Browne— Qwenthlhin  — B.  C.  H.— Q.  H.  W. 


■  sooa  aa  tbe 


Editorial  oomhwnkatloas  \rill  not  be  neeivad  nnhaa  folly  ^«plld|  aai 
letten  most  not  bo  sent  In  book  pa^oals. 
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THE  80LAB  SPECTRUM. 
In  the  "Fhotoobaphio  Kbws"  of  tiie  SSnd  lilt.  (No.  46, 
p.  229),  appeared  an  article,  by  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Herschel,  upon 
a  snbject  which  the  writer  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 
Ever  Bince  the  first  annooncement  to  the  sdentific  world  of 
thoee  wonderful  phenomena  of  light-action,  which  are  now 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  photography,  Sir 
John  Herschers  researches  on  tlie  aolar  spectrum  have  been 
steadily  and  unremittingly  pursued ;  and  photographers  and 
men  of  science  (ftnr  the  latter  term  doea  not  alwa^  include 
the  former)  have  been  alike  benefited  by  the  unportant 
truths  which  he  has  so  plentifiilly  culled  from  this  fertile 
field  of  research. 

N^ow,  in  looking  at  any  natural  soenet  every  one  is  amre 
t^t,  however  carefhll^  and  steadfastly  it  is  examined  from 
one  point  of  view,  it  is  impoeaiUe  to  obtain  more  than  a 
Mmited  knowledge  the  general  bearing  of  the  individual 
parts  which  form  the  whole.  It  requires  two  views,  from 
different  points  of  sight,  to  be  examined  simultaneously,  for 
the  observer  to  be  aUe  to  isolate  and  examine  the  indiWdual 
details,  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  i^rpreciation  of  the  subject  in 
its  fhU  entire^.  And  thus  it  ia  with  one  of  Nature's  truths ; 
however  aafiiduously  or  oonscientiously  an  experimentalist 
has  investigated  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  Jacts  oheerved 
and  the  phenomena  recorded  require  to  be  collated  with 
other  researches  converging  towanis  the  same  end,  to  be 
viewed,  as  it  were,  in  a  mental  stereoscope,  before  the  im- 
portance of  the  recorded  facts  and  the  str^gth  with  which 
they  bear  upcm  associated  phenomena  can  be  truly  known 
ana  reasoned  up(m. 

^  John  Hecrechel'B  beaatafol  investigations  on  the  solar 
spectrum  were,  for  the  most  part,  given  to  the  wrarld  at  a 
tune  when  we  were  in  profound  ioiorance  of  even  the  ex- 
istence of  iodide  and  bromide  m  silver,  and  when  our 
knowledge  of  the  solar  spectrum  was  limited  to  a  few  school- 
boy tricks  with  a  piece  of  cut  glass.  It  was  not  until  many 
years  afterwards  mat  we  were  incited,  a  pexnsal  of  the 
above-mentioned  experiments,  to  commence  some  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  ourselves,  and  although  we  do  not  even 
wish  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  saying,  that  a  dwarf  on  the 
shouldeis  of  a  giant  can  see  fiutner  than  the  giant,  yet  the 
dwuf  may,  periiaps,  from  the  advantages  of  his  position, 
discern  individual  details  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light  upon 
phenomena  which  would  otherwise  remain  inexplicable ;  and 
thus  an  account  of  some  reeolts  which  we  have  recently  ob- 
tained, and  which,  at  first  sight,  appear'  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  effects  obtained  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  may,  perhaps, 
be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers;  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  niparent  discordance  between  the  two  invee- 
tigalwnfl  are  ou^  Baeh  as  are  dne  to  a  diflbrenoa  in  the  point 
of  view,  and  that  th^  reidly  diflfer  only  as  two  i^eKaSsapio 
TiewB  m  the  same  Bal:g^~'Vfaieh  differ  in  wdcr  to  more 
effectually  evolve  the  truth. 

A  ray  of  sunlight  may  be  very  well  likened  to  a  long  rod 
conaifitmg  of  paiaUel  wires  of  different  metals,  each  differing 
in  properties  from  its  neighbour.  The  bundle,  as  a  whole, 
mav  pounce  certain  results,  but  it  will  be  in  vain  to  inquire 
which  wire  or  group  of  wires  is  the  principal  agent  in  any 
action,  whilst  they  are  all  mingled  together  simmtaneously. 
If,  however,  any  force  is  made  to  act  npon  the  compound  rod, 
80  as  to  bend  it  eadeways,  the  paraUehem  of  the  wires  will 
be  dortatijed.  The  power  bong  uniform,  each  wire  will 


give  in  proportion  to  its  flexibility ;  and  takins  the  time 
metals — iroD,  copper,  and  lead — as  types  of  we  rest,  the 
iron,  being  tiie  most  able  to  resist  the  lateral  force,  iiill  be 
least  bent  out  of  its  original  direction  j  the  lead  wire  wUl 
be  the  one  most  bent,  and  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes  will  be  the  copper  wire.  The  compound  rod  will 
thus  be  decomposed,  and  its  elonentary  wires  being  now 
laid  side  by  side,  can  be  examined  and  experimented  npon, 
without  fear  of  the  results  obtained  being  vitiated  by  the 
presence  of  effects  due  to  adjacent  wires. 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  the  solar  spectrum  are  strictiy 
analc^ns  to  the  above.  A  beam  at  sunli^t  may  be  ^dit 
up  into  its  nnmberlesB  donentanr  rays,  aiu  these  may  be 
prcaonted  to  the  experimental  philosopher,  each  lying  oije  by 
side  audiscdated  frtnnita  oompanions,  by  allowiiwthe  original 
beam  to  pass  through  a;»*ufn ;  an  instanunent  wmdi  ponenes 
the  property  of  biding  each  ray  ndeways.  In  this  case 
also,  as  it  was  with  our  wires,  each  ray  is  bent  (or  refracted) 
in  a  different  degree  to  ite  neighbours,  and  the  result  is 
the  solar  spectrtun,  the  red  end  of  which  can  be  likmied  to 
the  iron  wire,  the  violet  end  to  the  lead  wire,  and  the 
brilliantly-coloured,  luminous  part,  to  the  copper  wire. 

Let  us  pmsne  the  comparison  farther.  It  wiU  be  easy  to 
imagine  that,  if  each  individual  wire  of  the  bundle  is  of  a 
moderatediameter — and  the  difference  between  the  deflection 
of  the  lead,  copper,  and  iron  is  extremely  small — ^the  wires 
might  diverge  from  the  point  at  which  they  were  bent,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  overlap  each  other  to  such  an  extent  as 
not  to  show  any  blank  Bpaces  between  ihem ;  if,  however,  their 
thickness  is  gradually  diminished,  a  time  will  come  whoi 
this  overUpping  will  cease,  and  each  wire  will  be  isdated 
from  its  neighboars,  and  will  show  a  Vacant  space  on  each 
side  of  it.  This  mmile  stall  holds  ^ood  in  tiw  case  of  l^t. 
K  the  <»iginal  beam  of  Upht  which  is  deflected  1^  the  pnsm 
is  of  any  oonaideraUe  dumber,  the  component  rays  will 
overlap  each  other,  and  the  resulting  spectnun,  although 
good  enough  for  most  practical  purposes,  will  not  be  wmt 
is  called  pure ;  but  if  the  aperture  which  admits  the  beam 
of  li^ht  be  reduced  to  about  the  -x^ijth  of  an  inch,  or  less, 
in  diameter,  the  dementary  rays  will  present  themselves 
unmingled  with  each  other,  and  e^h  will  be  seen  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  blank,  void  space. 

If  a  ray  of  light  were  strictiy  comparable  to  a  metallic 
wire  in  tlie  above-mentioned  properties,  nothing  more  would 
be  required  than  an  aperture  of  sufficiently  smsB  dimensions, 
and  a  prism,  for  obtaining  at  once  this  /}ure  solar  spectrum  ; 
but  they  differ  in  one  important  particular.  Hie  metallic 
wire  will  remain  of  a  uniform  tmckness,  whatever  be  its 
length ;  and,  ctmsequently,  by  regulating  the  aperture 
throu^  which  it  c^gmally  passes,  we  regulate,  at  the  same 
time,  its  diameta  in  every  part  of  its  snfaseqiient  ooone. 
Not  so  the  ray  of  ranlu^:  tiiis  has  the  mperby  of  in- 
oieBfllng  in  diameter  the  umget  it  gets ;  and,  oonsequently, 
we  must  not  only  regulate  its  diameter  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  we  must  also  take  steps  to  oonnteraot  this 
diverging  tendency,  or  else  we  shall  have  the  separated  rays 
overlapping  at  the  spectrum  as  much  as  ever.  TUs  may 
readUy  be  effected  by  means  of  a  convex  lens;  and  by 
intxoducing  this  into  the  path  of  the  beam  of  lijght,  near 
the  prism,  we  obtain  on  the  screen  a  pure  spectrum.  The 
appearance  of  this  spectnun,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
aportare  originally  emplc^ed  fix  the  ingrees  of  tlu  lig^t. 
H  it  were  a  oirculeT  htue,  j^tb  of  an  ucb  in  diametj^the 
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apectram  voald  anMU  as  a  line  of  hardly  any  Imadth.  It 
woaldf  faowerer,  be  impoBEBUe  to  obBorre  any  fine  and 
delicato  black  lines  crcssing  such  a  spectrum ;  and,  theva- 
&ro,  the  plan  is  nnirerBally  adopted  at  admitting  the  sun- 
light through  a  narrow  sht^about  1  inch  loug  by  0  005  inch 
wide)  paiaUel  to  the  refiractan^  edge  of  the  prism,  uid  the 
spectrum  then  becomes  a  brilbantly-coloured  baud,  about  1 
inch  broad,  and  croeBed  with  an  immenee  number  of  sharp 
black  lines,  of  all  degrees  of  risibility ;  the  luminous  lines 
being  the  elementary  rays  of  the  sunlight,  and  the  black 
liaes  being  the  intermediate  spaces  where  the  rajB  are 
wanting.  However  the  spectrum  is  formed,  so  loug  as  the 
li^t  is  originally  derived  firom  the  son  (i.  whether  it  be 
fipom  a  white  cloud,  the  moon,  or  the  tdanets),  these  indi- 
vidual rays  are  always  bounded  by  the  same  black  lines ; 
and  as  these  are  of  the  greatest  divosity  of  appearance  in 
different  nurts  Of  the  spectrum,  writers  on  this  subject  are 
in  the  habit  of  empk^ing  certain  of  llie  more  prominent 
of  these  blank  spaces  as  a  means  of  identifying  different 
parts  of  the  speo&um ;  and,  to  certain  of  these,  FraunhcMEier 
(one  of  the  first  who  observed  these  phenomena)  gave  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  as  a  means  of  tnuxK  ready 
identification. 

The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  o{  the 
position  of  a  Inr  of  the  more  {wcnainent  ef  the  ^fixed  futef, 
with  tmfieet  to  the  oolonrs  in  which  tht^  occnr — 
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Heat  Baft. 


At  one  side  of  the  rqawcntation  of  the  ipectnun  above 
given  are  dotted^ff  spaces,  which  we  have  assumed  to 
represent  about  the  sgtuoi  of  the  spectrum  which  can  be  said 
to  be  of  the  ccdour  named.  We  must  explain,  however, 
that  these  dimensions  are  only  arbitrary ;  no  accurate  map- 
ping out  of  the  coloured  spaces  is  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  colour-nomendature ;  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  very  long,  if  the  time  evw  comes,  before  we  are 
aide  to  give  a  demite  name  to  each  of  the  thousand  dififerent 
tints  and  hoes  which  blend  ao  marveUoosly  one  into  the 
other,  and  even  then  no  eye  could,  by  any  amount  of 
practice,  sucoeed  in  identifying  any  one  of  them  by  name. 
It  is  as  if  between  each  key  on  a  {nano  twenty  intennediate 
notes  wereintiodnoed,  snbdividiiig  the  interval  into  as  many 
sepaimte  sounds,  each  rising  hij^er  than  the  preceding  one 
by  one-twentieth  of  the  full  intoral.  No  ear,  however 
delicately  attuned,  oould  ever  give  more  than  a  guess 


lespeoting  the  position,  aa  the  subdivided  scale,  <kF  a  par- 
tieolarnote  sounded ;  and  when  we  have  to  make  aUowance 
for  the  abnoet  untutored  state  of  the  eye  as  to  colour,  as 
compared  with  the  ^virite  perfection  to  wMch  the  ear  has 
been  cultivated,  we  s^  be  able  to  appreciate  the  immense 
boon  which  was  conferred  on  (mtical  science  by  the  discovery 
of  such  nnchuiging  landmarks  as  the  fixed  lines  in  the 
spectrum.  We  can  now  kN^  npon  the  variegated  ctdours 
ca  the  brilliant  band  before  us  as  a  mere  accident,  dependent 
upon  physiolc^cal  causes,  with  which  the  student  in  itaa 
branch  of  science  need  have  no  concern ;  and,  considering 
the  spectrum,  from  the  lowest  refrangible  heat-ray  to  the 
highest  lay  of  actinism  which  has  yet  been  able  to  struggle 
through  our  atmosphere,  as  but  suocesBions  oi  ray-foroe 
lying  side  by  side  and  separated  by  vacant  intervals ;  we 
can  proceed  to  examine  its  properties,  and  investigate  its 
action  upon  material  bodies,  in  total  disr^^aid  of  that 
opacity  of  the  fluids  ot  the  eje,  or  inseuutivenfln  of  the 
retina,  which  aUows  us  to  «ee  wily  a  portion  of  the  omtral 
partf^  the  q>eetrum. 

(7b  be  conclude  in  our  next.) 


THE  WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS  FOR  HOT 
CLIMATES. 

BY  MR.  W.  H.  STAHLBT  CBAVm>RD. 

[A  conRESPOKDXNT  at  Bombay  has  sent  the  foUowing  de- 
scription of  a  process  which,  he  informs  us,  is  practised  with 
great  success  in  that  climate,  where  other  processes  which 
had  been  found  to  succeed  pcrfiactly  in  England,  entirely 
failed.  It  is  from  the  pen  (tf  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Bombay  Photographic  Society. — Ed.] 

It  is  admitted  by  every  unsucceesflil "  Kni^t  of  the  black 
tips" — as  a  wag  has  &cetioiiBly  dengnated  "  one  of  nurg" 
— that  the  various  processes  reecsnmended  by  a  variety  of 
{practitioners  in  England,  present  each  and  all  some  serious 
obstacle  to  the  Indian  amateur. 

An  "  uncertainty  of  result"  would  seem  to  be  the  amount 
of  experience  acquired  by  every  unlucky  wight,  who  has 
followed  implicitly  the  "  plain  directions  "  of  one  of  these 
"  guides,"  and  this  uncertainty  has  not  unfrequently  given 
rise  to  ungenerous  doubts  as  to  whether  the  author  has  fairly 
and  conscientioosly  given  the  result  of  his  ei^ierience,  or 
whether  the  "  instruction,"  like  the  "  Jew  pedlar's  raaws,'* 
is  only  intended  to  "sell."  Doubts  like  these  vanish 
when  we  have  the  authority  of  well  known  names,  but  the 
result  remains  the  same,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — the 
instructor  never  for  a  moment  contemj^ted  an  Indian  puiil 
when  laying  down  a  course  of  instruction  obviously  intended 
&a  the  exdrasivebai^t  of  those  practising  in  Europe.  Or  if 
he  did,  we  might  jtatfy,  and  without  fear  of  bdi^  deemed 
uncharitable,  assume  that  the  master  would  have  be^  as 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  inoeeed  in  his  work,  as  the  man  him- 
self would  be  in  his  endeavours — uded  solely  by  an  English 
guide — ^to  unravel  photographic  causes  and  effects  undei-  an 
Indian  sky. 

It  is  a  reoognised  principle  in  photography — and  one  that 
should  be  ever  present  to  tne  mind's  eye  of  the  photographer 
— that  temperature  exerdses  an  important  influence  on  all 
bodies  capable  of  b^ng  acted  upon  by  the  actinic  ray.  Any 
change  of  temperature,  however  Blu;ht,  produces  a  cottc- 
sponmng  effect  on  these  "  bodies,"  and  we  have  no  be^tation 
in  stating  it  to  be  our  belief,  that  to  a  neglect  of  this  im- 
portant principle  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  half  the  "  an- 
noying failures  "  which  so  many  complain  of.  An  amateur 
posseesed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
(organic  chemistry,  would  have  litue  or  no  difficulty  in 
modifying  a  "  process"  so  as  to  rendo-  it  applicable  to  India 
— but  of  tluse  who  have  aoquired  this  knowledge,  few,  we 
apprehend,  have  the  time  or  inclinaticm  to  dfrrotft  to  an 
analysis  of  this  nature ;  a  ppic^^^^r^^^;j*A^|r|glow- 
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ing,  which  has  received  the  test  of  local  practical  experience, 
is  foimd  to  bo  uniform  in  its  action,  and  by  meana  of  it 
an  Tmlimitcd  nuiaber  of  sheets  of  paper  m&j  be  prepared  to 
keep  aenntive  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  aa  a  boon  to  the  Indian  public. 

After  nnmeTooB  and  repeated  trials  of  the  Tarious  known 
phot(^;raphic  procones  on  papa,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
cluaion  that  fi^  general  utility  and  certainty  of  action  in  the 
warm  climate  of  India,  none  can  be  compared  vith  the 
vaxed  paper  prooeas.  In  this  partocolar  bnuudi,  as  in  almost 
eray  ouer  of  tlie  art,  vanetieB  of  formula  have  bem 
gjven,  ewih  faaiing  some  pocoliarity  to  recommend  it ;  but 
of  all  that  I  hftTO  tried,  Mtaee  m  Mr.  TmnudieBd  and 
of  Mr.  How  hare  appeucd  to  me  the  rimpleat  and  the 
best. 

Myperaonal  experience  leads  me  tocondonn  as  objection- 
able the  very  p^alent  practice  of  putting  into  the  iodising 
liqmd  large  quantities  of  oiganic  matter,  such  as  whey,  rioe 
water,  sugar  of  milk,  gum  arable,  iainglass,  &c.  &c.  Paper 
so  prepared,  I  find  particularly  liable  to  attract  and  absorb 
damp,  especially  during  the  monsoon,  whereby  it  becomes, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  charged  with  impurities,  and,  conse- 
quently, useless.  I,  as  well  as  many  of  my  friaids,  have 
suffered  much  inconvenience  from  this  cause. 

Coming  into  the  field  as  I  do  after  so  many  eminent  pho- 
tt^raphers,  it  is  naturally  with  feelings  of  much  diffidence  I 
put  forward  the  following  modification  of  the  waxed  paper 
process,  and  it  is  only  ^t  I  know  how  different  in  many 
respecte  is  the  result  oi  operations  in  a  cold  climate,  to  the 
effects  produced  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Bombay,  that 
induces  me  to  give  my  Indian  ezperioioe. 

To  wax  pmer,  I  ehall  give  no  particular  formula,  so  many 
excellent  modes  having  already  been  given,  nearly  all  <^ 
which  answer  equally  wdl  here  as  in  a  cooler  clime.  Tar 
my  own  part  I  prefer  puichadng  ready  waxed  paper,  thereby 
saving  myself  the  inconvenience  of  a  troubleBome  operation. 
In  purchasing  wax  paper,  however,  it  should  be  carefully 
examined  sheet  by  sheet ;  those  free  from  conspicuous  flaws 
should  be  selected,  and  while  having  the  appearance  of  being 
thoroughly  saturated  with  wax  and  quite  transparent,  they 
should  present  no  shiny  patches  on  the  surface,  but  a  uni- 
form dull  smoothness;  shoald  shining  patches  appear  on 
paper  in  other  respects  good,  the  objection  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  carefully  ironing  the  sheet  between  folds  of  clear , 
bibulous  paper. 

Waxed  paper,  whether  in  its  plain  state  or  iodised,  should 
always  be  Kq>t  in  a  pwtfolio,  and  in  as  oool  a  situatitm  as 
praencable. 

The  iodising  solution  I  have  fbund  to  answer  best,  is  made 
as  followB : — 

No.  1.  In  20  ounces  of  distilled  water  diesolve  480  gnuns 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

No.  2.  In  10  ouDoes  of  distilled  water  diesolre  96  grains 
of  tffianide  of  potasuum,  and  then  add  24  grains  of  cuoride 
of  potasfflum. 

No.  3.  In  10  ounces  of  dlstiUed  water  dissolve  10  grains 
of  cyanide  of  potasuum. 
No.  4.  In  4  ounces  of  alcohol  dissolve  5  grains  of 

iodine. 

Mix  solutions  Xo.  1  and  4  togetJier,  agitate  well,  and  then 
add  No.  2  solution  to  it  and  agitate  well;  finally  throw  in 
solution  No.  and  a^tate  w^.  This  solution  should  be 
kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  covered  from  light,  and  will 
be  of  service  till  enMrdy  expended. 

When  required  for  use,  this  lujuid  should  be  filtered 
through  white  ckan  bibnlons  paper  into  apan  of  good  depth, 
and  as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  are  required  may  be  uu- 
mersed  one  one  in  it ;  care  bang  taken  that  no  air- 
bubbles  adhere  to  the  papfs',  dther  above  or  below,  and  that 
tiie  liquid  quite  covers  the  whole  mass  of  paper. 

Tlie  paper  should  now  be  allowed  to  soak  in  this  solution 
from  6  to  10  hours,  after  which  it  may  be  taken  out  sheet  hy 
aheet  and  hung  up  in  a  cool  place  (not  exposed  to  mncu 
light)  to  dry ;  when  dry  it  should  be  carefhlly  wrapped  in 


clean  paper,  and  placed  in  a  portfolio  till  wanted,  and,  with 
ordinary  lurecautiona,  may  in  this  stato  be  preserved  good 
for  months. 

The  excitnog  solution  is  made  thus : — In  24  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled vnter  dSsolve  2  ounces  of  crystallised  nitrate  ef  silver ; 
when  dissolved,  add  glacial  acetic  add  2^  ounces,  and  fini^y 
add  5^  ounces  of  alcohol. 

Filter  before  use  into  a  pan  larger  somewhat  than  the 
paper  to  be  excited. 

Into  this  aoIuUon  immeise  one  sheet  of  the  iodised  paper 
(taking  great  care  that  no  babUes  adbB«|)  and  alknr  it  to 
soak  fa  about  five  minutes,  when  it  abonu  be  takisk  oat, 
and  if  to  be  kept  for  several  days,  placed  in  a  simihr  pan 
contMuing  pure  distilled  water,  rinsed  in  it  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  ibea  dried  off  between  folds  of  clean  bibulous  paper, 
where  it  should  be  retained  ready  for  use  in  the  camera. 
As  many  sheets  as  are  needed  may  thus  be  prepared 
one  after  the  other,  and  when  finished  should  be  kept  in  a 
portfolio  in  a  cool  place,  and  most  cautiously  excluded  irtnn 
light.   

To  give  any  accurate  time  for  the  exposure  .necessary  in 
the  camera  is  almost  an  impoesibility,  out  with  a  S  inch 
view  lens,  ^  inch  opening,  and  our  ordinary  Indian  li^t, 
5  to  6  minutes  would  be  about  the  time  required  by  this 
paper  for  buildings,  but  for  foluge  or  dark  masses  of 
architecture  in  shade,  9  to  12  minutes  would  probably  be 
better. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  here  to  impress  upon  tlie  mind 
of  the  novice  the  absolute  neceesl^  of  the  most  strict  caatitm 
not  to  allow  t2ie  least  ray  of  daylight  to  get  at  the  sensitire 
paper  when  not  undn  exposure  through  ih»  lens  to  a  view. 
Gunera  slides,  no  matter  how  carefaUy  made,  cannot 
tharaof^j  exclude  our  bright  sunlight,  and  the  only  nboi 
to  ensure  certainty  is  to  wrap  seveml  folds  of  yellow  cloth 
round  the  slides  when  not  in  use.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  these  precautious. 

Paper  made  sensitive  as  above  described  may  be  kept,  with 
the  precautions  advised,  at  least  ten  days  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. I  have  worked  with  such  paper  16  or  17  days  after 
excitetion,  and  fbund  no  appreciable  diminution  of  effect,  even 
in  the  time  of  exposure.  It  may  also  be  kept  several  days 
after  exposure  in  the  camera  before  being  developed.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  the  paper  as  soon 
excitation  as  possible,  as  involving  less  chances  of 
fiulure  in  excluding  mishaps  which  raigkt  intervene  by  the 
lapse  ^  time.  The  sameremaik  a^tlies  to  the  development, 
whi^  in  particular  should,  if  {ffacbcable,  be  done  within  24. 
hoots  a&a  Ute  tanponae  in  the  camera. 

llie  dereloinzif^  solutiou  is  made  by  filling  a  bottle  quite 
taH  with  hot  distilled  water,  and  throwing  into  it  as  much 
gallic  add  as  the  water  will  ^ssolve;  when  it  wiUdiaBdva 
no  more  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  aettJo— 
then  the  clear  liquid  may  be  poured  into  a  clean  pan— say 
to  the  depth  of  }  of  an  inch.  .  Into  this  the  impreancmed 
sheet  is  immersed  and  allowed  to  remain  for  5  w  10  minutes. 
The  picture  rarely  develc^tes  n^adly  xmder  this  scdution, 
there  being  so  little  free  nitrate  of  ^ver  left  on  the  paper  ^ 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  aedst  the  developmeutby  throwing 
into  it  an  ounce  of  the  wat^  iu  which  the  sendtive  sheets 
were  washed  (which  should  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  for  this 
purpose);  the  picture  will  now  raiadly  develop  and  fhim 
this  moment  the  process  requires  ver^  carejnt  atiention.  In 
the  first  place,  to  ct^ck  it  at  the  pomt  when  all  the  detuh 
of  the  {Hcture  are  proper]^  oat ;  and  In  the  next,  if  the  de- 
veloping liquid  shoola  symptoms  of  browning  (decom- 
podtion),  wMdi  in  tlus  climate  win  egtedSfy  occur  in  galKo 
add  to  whidi  free  nitnto  of  surer  has  been  added,  to  r^aoe 
it  immediate  with  fresh ;  a  n^leet  <tf  Hob  precaalfon  may 
perfasfe  destioy  what  woold  oUierwiBe  hanr  proved  a  good 
picture. 

The  tame  that  the  process  of  devdopment  occupies  varies 
so  much  tlmt  none  in  particular  can  be  stated.  However, 
a  picture  is  seldom  out  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  it  may  be  12  or  20  houw^it^uPoqpcKitffriii^U^^paaera 
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vastooBbOTtaflTDe;  in  the  latter  caae  partienlar  care  most 
be  tal^eo  to  renew  tiie  galHc  add  wdatun  abaaH  it  alraw 
BymptomB  of  beooming  uown. 

A  pictnre  should  be*  allowed  to  go  cm  derelopiiig  so  long 
as  the  whites  or  half  tones  do  not  Buffer,  that  is  darken. 
When  all  the  details  appear  distinctly  visible,  the  sheet  of 
paper  shonld  be  held  up  between  the  eyee  and  a  light ;  if  the 
blacks  in  this  position  present  a  doo^ty  impenetrable  to 
light,  the  whites  a  clear  transparency,  and  the  half  tones  a 
rdatire  ralue,  the  operation  should  be  stopped,  the  picture 
pnt  into  a  pan  of  clean  water  and  brushed  on  both  sides  with 
a  soft,  brosd,  camel's  hair  brush  to  remove  any  deposit  that 
may  have  settled  upon  it ;  if  allowed  to  remuo  thus  for 
about  half  an  hour,  nearlv  all  the  acid  will  be  waahed  out ; 
it  should  then  be  passed  tbrough  a  fresh  pan  of  water,  and, 
afterwards,  to  remove  the  iodide,  placed  in  a  bath  of  (^yanide 
of  potaffliam  made  as  follows 

Cyanide  of  potauiam   ...  ...      60  grains. 

Water    16  ounces. 

Filtv  f  or  UK. 

Hus  bath  is  preferable  to  one  of  hyposulphite  of  so^ 
inasmuch  as  it  acts  more  quickly,  is  lees  bulk^,  and  is  safe  in 
operation,  for  nothing  can  be  moreiiyarioiis  in  working  than 
hyposulphite,  the  least  contact  of  which  u  destructiTe  to  t^e 
exciting  and  iodising  baths. 

"nie  (^anide  bath  is  very  energetic^  and  conseqaeDtly  the 
pictnTe  requires  much  attention  when  in  it ;  for,  if  left 
b^DDd  the  time  sufficient  to  dispel  the  yellow  iodide,  it  will, 
in  oontinoing  Ub  action,  reduce  also  w  blacks — indeed  it 
would,  if  left  for  any  lengthened  time,  entirely  obliterate 
Ute  picture. 

If  a  hyposulphite  baili  Is  preferred,  the  fidknring  will  be 
foond  to  answer  well : — 

Hyposo^ta  of  soda    8  onnoes. 

Water    80  onnees. 

Filter. 

When  the  iodide  has  tba^aa^Hf  dis^wared  tlie  inctnre 
should  be  washed  for  m  hour  in  several  dianses  of  water 
(say  four  or  five  times)*  and  in  a  good  supply  ^  water  each 
time,  it  should  afterwards  be  hong  up  to  dry. 

Vnisii  thconnghly  dry,  ex|>ose  to  the  suoshine  fcff  a  few 
minutes,  and  flnal^  iron  with  a  moderateb^  heated  iron ; 
this  op^tion  renews  the  transparency  oi  the  paper  which 
in  its  continued  and  repeated  washing  is  in  gmeral  some- 
what impaired. 

Id  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  recapitulate  and  throw  out 
a  few  further  precautions.  Adopt  the  utmost  cleanliness  in 
every  stage  of  the  operation.  Use  no  chemicals  but  what 
are  guaranteed  as  the  beet.  In  exciting,  use  in  the  dark 
room  no  more  light  than  sufficient  to  enable  work  to  be 
done  with  comfort.  Use  /re«A  ckan  bibulous  papw  for 
blotting  off  the  paper  afW  exciting.  Filtered  or  other- 
wise, Ki  all  the  solutions  be  perfectly  clear  and  liiiipid. 
Use  the  greatest  care  in  {vesemng  the  excited  paper  from 
the  least  ray  of  Ught  when  not  under  enwsure  in  the 
camera,  and  so  till  the  ^ncture  is  dereltnwd.  Never  use 
the  eaOio  add  bath  after  it  has  browned  at  all.  After 
fixation  in  the  cyanide  bath  wash  thoroug^y  in  water  to 
renuire  every  trace  of  tiiat  solution.  Hie  papo^,  in  every 
stage — ^in  itsplain,  iodised,  excited,  impressed,  and  completed 
state — should  always  be  wrapped  in  clean  pa^  and  laid  flat 
in  a  portfolio,  kept  in  a  cool  place.  In  this  climate  every 
camera  for  outdoor  work  should  have  a  thick  yellow  quilted 
cover,  which  both  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  wood,  and 
excludes  white  light  which  might  gain  admission  by  any 
barely  perceptible  flaw,  and  also  assists  materially  in  main- 
taioing  a  cool  atmosphere  about  the  paper.  The  lens  must 
of  course  be  wiped  occasionally ;  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  various  sized  diaphragms  can  only  be 
acquired  experience  and  practice,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  smallest  eues,  cranpatible  with  the  amount  of  light 
anilable,  should  be  used.  , 


FALL  OF  AN  IMMENSE  AEROLITE  —  PARA- 
MOUNT IMPORTANCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
"A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  inhabitante  of  the  towns  of 
Boylston  and  Redfidd,  in  Oswego  County,  New  York, 
United  States,  were  startled  by  the  occurrence  of  a  remark- 
able phenomenon — ^the  descent  from  the  heavens  of  an 
immense  meteoric  mass.  The  body  struck  the  eartii, 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  momiog,  with  a 
crash  that  was  truly  terrific,  and  the  shock  was  BensLmy  felt, 
and  peopte  aroused  from  tbdr  slumben,  at  a  distance  of  five 
milos  mm.  the  seme.  The  body  fiaU  won  the  farm 
HoraoB  Tanger,  utuated  on  the  hne  of  Bc^lston  and  Bed- 
fidd,  BtriUng  in  a  meadow,  and  partial^  on  the  highwi^. 
It  is  estunatM,  hy  our  informant,  to  cow  half  an  acre  o{ 
land.  The  etutb  was  torn  up  in  a  terrible  manner,  and 
large  fr^ments  were  thrown  a  distance  of  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  l^e  mass  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  rises  at  some 
points  to  sixty  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  imbedded  in  the  esxth  as  many  feet.  The  surface 
generally  has  the  appearance  of  iron  ore.  The  exdtement 
occaaoned  by  the  event  among  the  inhabitants  was  intense, 
and  the  crash  is  said  to  have  bwn  terrific  beyond  description. 
Maby  supposed  that  the  final  winding  up  of  terrestrial 
affairs  had  arrived."— Omcp«jo  Palladittm. 

We  consider  the  above  occurrence,  so  fully  stated  by  our 
American  cotemporary,  as  most  extraordinary.  Although 
the  words  "  lapidibut  pluisae  "  — "  it  rained  stones  " — occur 
several  times  m  Livy,  yet  we  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  such  an  immense  mass  of  a  metecnic  stone  was  ever 
projected  in  timoB  histarieal.  It  will  surely  be  an  cdgeet  ot 
much  r«aeanh,  and  of  interestiog  }^tograpluo  ddineation 
— mineralogiaU  hdiogmi^  being  <me  <tf  tbe  nest  8te|a  of 
that  Art,  «  which  it  also  may  be  said — 

"  Eripnk  lumea  Soli  " 

Of  meteoric  stones,  of  an  ante-historical  orism,  there  are  some 
hnge  ones  lying  in  Siberia,  examined  by  Pallas ;  and  there 
is  some  luge  metetvic  copper  near  Bahia,  in  the  Brarils,  in 
India,  &e.  But  on  omnparing  the  fbrms  of  those  aerolites 
(even  those  in  the  British  Museum),  the  thoi^ht  obtrodn 
itself,  whetiier  those  huge  gold  nnggets  of  AustraUa  might  not 
be  as  well  projedionB  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
concdve  how  masses  of  gold,  of  some  liionsands  of  ounces 
weight,  could  have  yiekied  to  any  terrestrial  (volcanic)  heat, 
&c  The  T^babogaoftaa  rei»oduction  of  umilarly  iutereathig 
nuggets  through  tine  camera  will  be  of  much  interest,  as 
they  soon  pass  away  in  the  assayer's  crucible. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  huge  mass  of  Boylston  and  Red- 
field,  it  would  have  been  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
have  had  it  photographed  soon  after  its  descent ;  because,  as 
such  meteoric  metals  descend  mostly  in  a  very  high  state 
of  temperature — molten  internally,  &c. — the  first  sight 
thereof  might  have  conveyed  interesting  information.  It  is 
such  important  phenomena  which  will  spread  photography 
over  the  whole  world,  as  in  numerous,  nay,  most  cases, 
there  is  no  draughtsman  within  reach  capable  of  soring 
such  objects,  so  as  to  make  his  wwk  useftal  to  the  geologist. 

As  the  subject  of  minerakwical  or  gedogieal  photography 
has  hardly  yet  been  touched,  it  may  not  be  out  j^ace  to 
throw  oat  a  few  hints  to  perBons  vao  intend  to  take  up  ttie 
matter.  To  be^  first  with  laige  faces  of  rocks,  gnllqns,' 
crevices,  earth  siipB,  eboulements,  &c.,  it  vrill  require  some  pre- 
paratory study  to  select  such  as  are  of  greater  iuterest — the 
cropjMUg  out,  and  the  stratification  of,  various  geological 
formations,  so-called  faulU^  &c.  Still,  a  littie  study  and  a 
little  experience  will  soon  impart  to  the  photographic 
traveller  the  necessary  tact  of  selecting,  at  least,  not  quite 
worthless  aspects.  But  even  large  views  of  entire  mountain 
ranges,  if  not  taken  at  too  great  a  distance,  will,  especially 
in  new  countries,  be  of  importance ;  because  geol<^  has 
arrived  at  that  point,  that  the  very  sight  of  a  mountain 
range  will  tell  the  traveller  to  what  formaHon  it  bdongs — 
primary  or  secondary,  granite  or  limestone,  pmyhyry,  vol- 
canic formation,  &c.  lliere^,^^t  pj^asmm  wis  reading 
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Nattuw'B  great  works  at  sight,  and  it  muBt  be  an  equally  great 
pleamre  tor  the  photographer  to  seize  these  vast  nature- 
scenea — oghts  the  grandest  we  erer  can  behold. 

Bat  even  the  representation  of  BiDgle  specimens  of 
minenb,  £rom  that  huge  one  oonaniig  the  area  of  half  an  acre^ 
to  Hittlier  ones  that  cannot  be  bright  aw^r,  ia  of  great 
importaneff.  Erea  in  the  most  remote  miiKB  of  the  mvld, 
then  are  otdleotiona  of  qieounena,  made  1^^  the  offiom, 
which  ther  -will  not  with,  the  easy  and  accurate  repro- 
dnotion  of  which,  by  moving  a  slide,  ia  desirable.  If  hnge 
maases  of  single  rows  are  to  be  delineated,  iha  old  rule  of 
choosincr  the  beet  and  most  iatwesting  stand>point  ia  to  be 
otaserred.  At  tames,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  than  one 
view  will  be  desirable;  but  after  this  has  been  done,  re- 
course most  be  had  to  the  shdge-lmmmer,  a  very  lueful 
aSBistaot  to  the  traTelling  mineralogiBt  and  mineralogicat 
photographer.  Wherever  practicable,  large  comers  of  the 
rock,  which  has  been  previously  examined  and  depicted,  are 
to  be  hewn  off,  and  tnese  new  ffU^ee  (fractures)  introduced 
in  the  camera. 

For  the  sake  of  showing  what  remuns  yet  to  be  done, 
exclumve  of  those  numberless  SwIbs  sceneries  hitherto 
represented,  we  may  state,  that  only  forty-eight  hoars' 
ml  frcnn  London,  there  are  the  gfanta'  mountains  (Dta 
Riesengel^ge) — not  properly  Alps—etiU  containing  some  ^ 
the  softest  uid  finest  mountain,  meadow,  and  glen  scenery ; 
which,  if  rendered  in  largo  plates,  would  present,  pwhape, 
^e  most  idyllic  scenery  in  Europe.  Kot  far  off  tnence  is 
the  Adersbacher  Felsen — huge  masses  ai  sandstone,  stuck 
Mdnmn-like  in  the  soil,  and  forming  a  natural  Stonehenge. 
In  the  vidnity  Ues  a  fossil  f(H?est  of  some  millions  oi 
antediluvian  trees  (Liriodendrum),  whicJi,  to  the  judioious 
artist,  would  yield'  great  and  ample  scope ;  and  thus  we 
may  be  permitted,  traveller-like,  to  conclude  with  a  passage 
of  the  Koran :— "  God's  is  the  Orient,  and  Godhi  is  ^ 
Occident— all  full  of  His  glory.** 


suBsrmmoK  of  oxyphenio  acid  fob 

PTROGALLIG  ACID. 

Mr.  R.  Wagner  recently  proposed  to  replace  in  photo- 
graphy the  pyrogallic  acid  by  an  add  poesesEdng  similar 

Eroperties,  and  the  preparation  of  which  might  doubtless 
e  undertaken  more  economically  than  that  ^  the  former. 
This  acid,  wMch  may  be  prepared  1^  various  methods,  is 
OCTphenic  acid,  the  compoution  of  which  is  G,^  H,  O^.  The 
following  instructions  may  serve  as  a  startmg  point  for 
researches,  which  would  be  doubtlen  both  very  interesting 
and  very  usefnl: — Pyrogallic  acid  being  one  of  the  most 
precious  agents  used  in  photography,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  costly,  it  would  therefore  be  of  importance  to  discover 
a  substitute.  The  presence  of  oxy^^enic  acid  in  crude  pyro- 
ligneouB  acid,  should  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of  manu- 
facturers of  chemical  productions.  The  process  recom- 
mended by  M.  Buchner  in  order  to  extract  it  is,  moreover, 
economical.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  determine  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  and  to 
arran^  the  work  in  Buch  a  manner  that  no  ptntitst  of  this 
quantity  should  be  lost. 

Oxypheuie  acid,  C,,  H,  O4,  identical  with  pyrocatcchin 
and  i^rcnnorintannic  add,  possesses  properties  very  similar 
to  those  of  [^gallic  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
aloohd,  pretty  soluble  in  ether.  It  crystallises  in  colourless 
rectangiuar  prisms ;  the  cryBtals,  dried  at  80°  cent.,  fuse  at 
110°  to  115°.  The  fused  matter  boSls  at  240°  to  2i5^. 
The  vapour  is  colourless,  and  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which, 
when  cooled,  fbrms  beautiful  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution 
presents  a  re-action  scarcely  add,  and  posseBses  a  slightly 
better  flavour.  It  easily  reduces  salts  of  silver  and  the 
chlorurffl  of  gold  and  platinum.  Upon  rendering  it  alhaUne 
by  means  of  a  little  potash  or  of  caustic  ammonia,  it  rapidly 
aoBorbs  oxygen— becoming  green  (and  not  red,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  &om  iqrrogamc  ac^),  then  brown,  and,  finally, 
black  and  opaque. 


It  does  not  change  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  but  yields,  in 
conjunction  with  perchloride  of  iron,  a  deep  green  colour, 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  an  alk^,  changes  to  red,  and 
again  becomes  green  by  saturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid. 
Sooh  are  ihe  reducing  TOoperties  of  ozyphenio  acid,  which 
have  led  to  its  snggeetea  employment  ia  imotogiapby  instead 
of  pyrogallic  adoT 

OxyjSienic  add  is  obtained  1^  the  dry  distillatum  of 
catechu,  of  morin tannic  add,  firom  tin,  from  copper, 
irom  Peruvian  bark,  from  kino,  from  the  roots  of  krameria 
triandra,  of  xomentilla  ereota,  polygonum,  bistorta,  ftc, 
and,  in  genrarat,  from  the  roots  of  eh  plants  oontaining  a 
tannin,  which  has  the  |Hxyperty  of  turning  green  the  salts  of 
iron.  Fettenkofer  has  shown  its  existence  in  crude  wood 
vine^r. 

M.  Buchner  points  out  the  following  process  for  obtaining 
oxyphenic  add  by  means  of  the  cruae  wood  vinegar,  or  ci 
pyroligneous  acid,  which  maj  oontain  about  two  per  cent. 

by  weight : — 

Pyxdigneous  add  is  distilled  (an  operation  generally 
performed  in  the  factories  producing  this  acid,  and  the  pyro- 
ugnites  of  lead  or  of  iron),  and  the  siropy  reddue  is  smiken 
up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  The 
latter  disHdves  but  very  tew  pitolrr  matters,  but  takes 
posKsrion  of  the  oiy^ihenic  add.  The  liquid,  separated 
from  the  pitch,  is  agitated,  in  lis  turn,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  oommerdal  euier;  this  latter  dissolves  the 
oxyphenic  acid.  The  etherial  solution,  which  also  cQntaiva 
acetic  add  and  tarry  oils,  is  decanted,  and  then  distilled, 
When  nearly  all  the  other  is  volatilised,  the  tonperature  is 
raised,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is 
passed  through  the  retort.  There  first  distils  the  acetic  add, 
then  the  oxyphenic  add  or  pyrocatcchin,  and,  lastly,  a 
thick  brown  oO.  The  middle  portion  becomes,  on  coonng, 
a  crystaUine  magma,  which  is  exproned,  and  again  snblim^ 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  if  it  is  required  to  obtain 
colourleBS  crystals.  These  have  the  compodtion,  G„  Hg  O^, 
and  are  oxyphenic  acid.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  (ktect 
the  presence  of  this  body  in  the  pitch  or  tar  of  pit  ooal. 

It  is  probable  that  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  (such  as  is  obtained  in  operating  upon 
the  residues  of  the  preparation  chlorine  by  means  of 
hydrated  caustic  lime)  mi^  be  substituted  for  the  solution  of 
marine  sslt,  and  sulphide  <d  carbon  instead  c£  ether.  TUs 
slight  moc^cation  of  the  process  of  i^eparation  would, 
perhaps,  cause  the  ^[qnrocatechin  or  oxyphenic  acid  to  be 
obtained  at  prices  ocHidderaUy  below  that  of  pyn^allio 
add. 


DETERMINATION  OP  THE  DltTRNAL  AMOUNT 
OF  LIGHT  BY  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  GOLD. 

BY  FROFESSOK  JOHN  C.  DBAfER,  M.D. 

Plants  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  light 
recdved  £rom  their  growth  and  nutrition,  it  is  very  desinu}le 
that  we  should  have  means  for  the  measurement  of  quantities 
ci  light,  such  as  those  we  have  for  measuring  heat.  Those, 
too,  who  are  engaged  in  photographic  pursuits,  must  have 
often  dedred  to  measure  the  amount  w  light  of  one  day 
compared  with  that  of  another;  or  of  one  pwtum  of  time 
compared  with  that  of  another  portion.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, need  any  excuse  for  introducing  to  your  notice  a 
Tvocess  fist  the  "D^ermination  of  tiie  Diurnal  Amount  of 
light." 

Various  attonpts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  photo- 
meter which  would  accompUsh  such  a  result ;  and  among 
the  substances  that  undergo  change  under  the  induenco  of 
light,  and  which  might  serve  the  above  puiTiosc,  is  the  por- 
oxalate  of  iron,  firet  suggested  by  Professor  John  W. 
Draper,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1857. 

On  being  exposed  to  light,  -peroxalate  of  iron  gives  oS 
carbcmic  add  gas  with  effervescence,  and  gains  the  power  of 
predpitating  metallic  gold  from  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
gold — t^e  quantity  of  gold  {^edpitated  depending  on  the 
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amount  of  ligftt  to  niaah  the  senlitiTO  aoliituMi  lias  lieeit 

exposed. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  nae  of  this  method  is,  that 
when  the  decompoeitton  has  fiurly  let  in,  the  solution 
becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  jnotoxalate  of 
iron  ;  this  may,  however,  be  remedied,  by  adding  to  the  per- 
oxalate  a  little  perchloiide  of  iron,  which  mixture  of  per- 
ozalate  and  perehloride  may  be  exposed  for  a  conuderable 
time  to  the  action  of  light  without  any  turHdity  arifdng ; 
andf  on  the  addition  of  perehloride  of  gold,  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  metallic  gold.  All  that  then  remains  is  to  weigh 
the  gold  prediatated,  and  we  have  represented  the  amount 
of  l^t. 

Preparation  of  the  Sen^ve  Solution.  —  A  meamred 
amount  of  oxalic  acid  is  boiled  to  saturation  with  freshly- 
precipitated  peioxide  iron.  The  resulting  peroxalate  ia 
filtered^tbe  filtrate  being  received  in  a  teet-tuoe  oontaining 
a  little  perehloride  of  inm — and  the  oontents  of  the  filtor 
washed  until  the  mixture  in  the  test-tube  amounts  to  ten 
cubic  centimetres — t^e  qnantily  used. 

In  the  following  e]q>erinients,  the  above  senmtive  sdution 
was  oroosed  to  a  north  %ht,  or  rather  to  the  r^iion  about 
the  pole,  in  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  ^^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  was  placed  in  a  box,  darkened  in  the 
interior,  so  as  to  absorb  all  stray  rays.  Such  an  arrai^- 
ment  served  to  measure  the  quantity  of  light  for  half  a  hot 
summer's  day ;  a  similar  solution,  in  a  similar  tube,  being 
substituted  at  mid-dajr- 

Ab  boou  as  the  period  of  exposure  ceased,  perehloride  of 
gold  was  added  to  the  oontents  of  the  exposure  tube  as  long 
as  it  caused  a  precipitate.  This  precimtate  was  then 
ooUeoted  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  uid  wei|gfaed. 
The  result  indicated  the  oomporative  amoant  of  lig^  in  tiw 
difbse  light  c£  tihe^wriod  of  expceure. 

As  ftinii'T'r^fl'^  X      the  fallowing  experimenta  :— 

No.  1.— September  7th,  1858.  Perfbotlj  okar:  temp., 
76° ;  dew  point,  66° ;  barometer,  S99  68' ;  gold  precipitated, 
56  milligrammes. 

No.  2. — November  4th,  1858.  Very  dark  and  raining ; 
tem^.,  47";  dew  prant,  46^*;  barometer,  29'  60';  gold 
precipitated,  7  milhgrammes. 

These  experimente  serve  to  show  the  capabilities  at  the 
process,  and  may,  perha^  recommend  a  trial  of  its  merits 
to  soch  as  are  interasted  m  photometric  pursuits. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

AVe  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  photographic  paper 
eatabliahment,  which  may  with  good  reason  be  tormed  the 
most  important  in  exigence, — ^we  allude  to  that  of  M. 
Mari<m,  at  Gonrbevoie.  We  lud  long  desired  to  make  this 
vimi,  when  chance,  without  any  eflfort  of  the  will  on  our 
own  part,  led  na  so  near  the  factory  that  we  decided  on 
availing  ourselves  of  the  oppcn^nity  to  inspect  the  arrange- 
raents  o[  the  establishment  which  turns  out  such  an  amasing 
quantity  of  photographic  paper,  ready  prepared  and  other- 
wise. 

In  the  midat  of  a  whole  tribe  of  work-people  of  both 
sexes  and  everj'  age,  we  distinguished  Mt  Marion,  who, 
while  engaged  in  manual  operations  like  a  simple  journey- 
man, kept  his  eye  on  everything  that  was  passmg  around 
liim.  Guided  by  him  we  were  enabled  to  follow  all  the 
operatiouB  in  eucceasion  which  the  paper  underwent  in  the 
liands  of  the  several  persons  through  whom  it  passed. 

The  woman  who  applied  the  albumen  (for  in  this  ss  in 
moat  other  large  establishments  of  a  umilar  kind,  th^  em- 
ploy a  wconan  tor  this  duty)  was  ^aced  between  two 
apprentices,  t^  first  of  whom  handed  ner  one  oi  the  sheets 
<H  pi^tCT  received  from  the  fimman,  and  which  she  placed  in 
three  or  four  baidu  eoDseentively,  according  to  the  d^^ee 
of  perfection  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  undet^,  after 
which  these  sheets  are  fixed  by  the  second  apprentice  on 
little  wooden  triangles,  which  are  themselves  supported  on  a 


Isigw  one  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  work- 
room. When  they  are  thtnoughly  dry,  they  are  removed 
two  workmen,  who  finish  them  previous  to  packing  up  in 
reams.  This  is  all  accomplished  with  automaton-lise  pre- 
cision and  r^i^ularity,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  second. 

Some  idea  of  the  development  which  phot(^praphy  has 
undei^one  both  in  France  and  abroad,  may  be  formed  by 
the  enormous  quantity  of  pnmaied  paper  sent  out  from  thn 
factcny,  almost  enough  to  make  one  believe  that  all  tbe  in- 
habituits  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  its  practice.  We  saw  a 
vast  case  filled  with,  it  and  addressed  to  one  of  our  artists 
following  the  march  of  our  army,  and  we  looked  with  a 
respectfal  ejo  on  the  unsullied  sbeiets  destined  to  become 

the  iiTsfutsble  pages  of  a  gkmoos  history  — La 

LumHre. 


Fluobbsceitcb  (conHwiMd).  —  "Sir  David  Brewster  had 
several  years  before  discovered  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  green  cdouring  matter  of 
leaves,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  chemists,  chlorophyll.  This 
fluid,  when  of  moderate  strength  and  viewed  across  a  moderate 
thickness,  is  of  a  fine  emerald  green  colour ;  but  Sir  David 
Brewster  found  that  when  a  bright  pencil  of  formed 
by  conttennng  the  sun's  light  by  a  lens,  was  admitted  into 
the  fluid,  the  path  of  the  r^  was  markf^  by  a  brigH  beam 
of  a  blM>d  red  colow*  This  nngular  phenomenon  he  has 
designated  internal  dupersion.  He  supposed  it  to  be  due  to 
su^nded  particles  which  reflected  a  rra  light,  and  coooeived 
that  it  might  be  imitated  by  a  fluid  holding  in  suspenmon  an 
exoenively  fine  coloured  pre(»pitate.  A  similar  phenomenon 
was  obsfflrved  by  him  in  a  great  many  other  solutions,  and  in 
some  BoUds;  and  in  a  psper  read  before  the  Boyal  Sode^  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1846,  he  nts  entered  ftdly  into  the  snlgeot.t  In 
conseqnenoe  of  Sir  John  Heraohel's  papers,  which  had  just 
qipeared,  he  was  led  to  examine  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
qmnine;  and  he  concluded  from  his  obserrations  Hut  the 
'^ipolic*  dispernon  of  light  exhibited  by  this  fluid  was  only  a 
particular  instance  of  internal  dispersion,  distinguished  the 
extraordinary  r^idity  with  which  tiierays  citable  <tf  diqpmon 
were  dispersed. 

"  The  lecturer  stated,  tha^  having  had  his  attentim  called 
some  time  ago  to  Sir  John  Hersohel  b  papers,  be  had  no  sotner 
repeated  some  of  the  experiments  than  oe  felt  an  extreme  in- 
terest in  the  phenomenon.  The  reality  of  the  epipolio  analyas 
of  light  was  at  once  evident  from  the  experiments ;  and  he  felt 
confident  that  certain  theoretical  views  respecting  the  nature  of 
light  had  only  to  be  followed  fearlessly  into  their  legituouUe 
cooaequenocs,  in  order  to  explain  the  real  natureof  epipoliaBd 
Ugfat. 

The  exhilntion  of  a  riohly-odoured  beam  of  light  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  fluid,  when  the  observation  is  conducted  in  the 
manner  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  seemed  to  point  to  the  dispersions 
exhibited  by  the  solutions  of  quinine  and  chlorophyll  as  one 
and  the  same  phenomenon.  The  latter  fluid,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  disperses  light  of  a  blood-red  colour.  When  the  trans- 
mitted light  is  subjected  to  prismatic  analysis,  there  is  found  a 
remarkably  intense  band  of  absorption  in  the  red,  bemdes  oertain 
other  absorption  bands,  of  less  intensity,  in  other  parte  of  the 
spectrum.  Nothing  at  first  seemed  more  likely  than  that,  in 
consequence  of  some  action  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  the 
medium,  the  incident  rays  belonging  to  the  absorption  band  in 
the  red,  withdrawn,  as  they  cerfaiinly  were,  from  the  incident 
beam,  were  given  out  iu  all  directions,  instead  of  being  abswbed 
in  the  manner  usual  in  coloured  media.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  incident  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether  genoatod 
nnnchronous  vibrations  in  the  ultimate  mdeoulei,  and  were 
lueret^  exhausted,  and  that  the  molecules  in  tarn  became 
centres  of  disturbance  to  tiie  ether.  The  general  analogy 
between  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  solutions  of  chlom- 
phyil  and  of  quinine  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  absorption 
bands  in  the  light  tainsmitted  by  the  latter.  If  these  bands 
were  but  narrow,  the  light  belonging  to  them  mi^t  not  be 
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missed  in  the  tnuismitted  beam,  unless  it  were  BpeaiaUj  looked 
for;  and  the  beam  might  be  thns  'epipolised/  without,  to 
ordinary  inspection,  being  changed  in  ita  properties  in  any  other 
respect '  But  on  suhgeoting  the  li^ht  to  prismatio  analysis,  first 
witn  the  naked  eye,  and  tiien  with  a  magnifying  power,  no 
abwrptiMi  bMKb  were  perouved. 

"A  Utile  Itartber  Teiwotion  shewed  that  even  the  nippoaition 
of  the  ezutenoB  of  these  hands  would  not  alone  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  For  the  rays  prodooing  &e  dispersed  li^t  ^if 
we  confine  onr  attenUon  to  the  thin  stratum  in  which  the  main 
part  of  the  dispersion  takes  place,)  are  exhausted  bjy  the  time 
the  incident  light  has  traversed  a  stratum  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  u^ereabouts,  whereas  the  dispersed  rays  traverse 
the  fluid  with  perfect  fteedom.  This  indicates  a  difference  of 
nature  between  the  Uue-prodncing  rays  and  the  blue  z^ys  ^o- 
dnced.  Now,  as  the  lecturer  staled,  he  "very  great  confi- 
dence in  the  principle  that  the  nature  of  light  is  completely 
defined  by  specifying  its  refrangibiUty  and  its  state  as  to  polari- 
zation. The  difference  of  nature,  then,  indicated  by  the  phe- 
nomenon, must  be  referred  to  a  difference  in  one  or  other  of 
these  two  respects.  At  first  he  took  for  granted  that  there 
could  be  no  change  of  refrangibiUty,  The  refrangibiUty  of 
l^t  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  absolutely 
imwiahle.*  To  suppose  that  it  had  ohan^  would,  on  the 
undulatory  theory,  be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  periodic 
vibrations  of  one  period  could  give  rise  to  periodic  vibrations  of 
a  di^rent  period— a  supposition  presentuig  no  small  mediianical 
difficulty.  But  the  hypotheses  which  he  was  obliged  to  form 
on  adopting  the  other  alternative,  namely,  that  the  difference 
of  nature  had  to  do  with  the  state  of  polarization,  were  so 
artificial  as  to  eonsUtate  a  theory  whioh  i^ppeved  utterly 
extrav^ant. 

(2b  he  eonHtmed.) 


GUTTA.  PKECHA— («M»<i»««tQ. 
A  DIPPEB  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  easily  formed  of  gutta 
percha.  A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  been  exprosaed 
as  to  the  best  matoial  tar  dippers ;  nerBonall^,  we  prefer  those 
of  poreebdn.  But  where  dippers  of  a  niatend  liable  to  teeak 
are  used,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  possess  a  supplementary  one, 
or  ready  means  of  makhig  one ;  for  this  purpose,  if  not  for 
general  use,  gutta  percha  will  be  found  useful.  The  usual  form 
of  a  gutta  percha  dipper,  and  the  one  most  easily  made,  con- 
sists  of  a  strip  of  gutta  T>ercha  of  the  requisite  length,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  a  quarter  of*an  inch  thick, 
with  one  end  turned  up  to  form  a  rest  for 
the  plate,  somethii^  like  the  satyoined  en- 
graving. A  dipper  of  this  shape  possesses, 
however,  two  or  three  disadvanfa^s.  The 
first  objection  is  one  that  applies  equally  to 
^lass  dippers,  if  formed  the  same  way, — that 
IS,  by  turning  up  the  end — namely,  the  lodg- 
ment that  is  afforded  for  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  groove  formed  by  the 
bent  end  of  the  dipper.  The  ooUodionieed 
pbte  when  placed  on  the  dipper,  at  onoe  rests 
m  a  small  well  of  the  solution,  and  a  sbun 
along  the  top  of  the  picture  is  the  general  result.  We  have 
pttoted  out  this  as  the  source  of  evil  in  several  instances,  where 
we  luve  been  asked  to  assist  in  discovering  an  apparently  inex- 
plicable cause  of  constantly  recurring  stains.  Another  disad- 
vantage of  these  dippers  is  their  want  of  firmness  and  rigidity. 
In  lifting  the  plate  out  of  the  batJi  th^  are  apt  to  bend  back- 
ward, and  thus  risk  throwing  the  plate  against  the  front  of  the 
trnXIOf  to  the  damage  of  the  film.  To  those  whose  experience 
has  taukhi  fliem  to  distrust  the  action  of  gutta  percha  on  the 
hi^  BWition,  there  is  in  tiiis  form  of  dipper  quite  suffioieat 
surboe  of  gutta  percha  to  prove  an  oljeotlni. 


*  It  Is  Inn  ttiat  tiM  pha&amfnon  of  phoapboreMence  li  tn  a  oertiln  mom 
«n«zcvtiao;  batthadfect  Is  la  tUi  csm  a  woA  <rf  Ume,  irtdch  ■nuins  if 
ooce  to  remoTB  It  from  All  Um  onUnary  ^wncmau  of  IlgU,  whkft,  u  fkr  m 
■uue  can  ]adg«,  tak«  plan  Imtantaneoiulf.  It  U  true  tliat  unre  now 
appMCTawaae  aHdogr  ™a>>7  reaped  between  true  httoiial  dlapenloa 
and  pbovbonaeenoa.  BnftAllatbeiiBtiinorepIpoliMd  Itgfat  reoiaimd  vM 
mn^jdaittcd,  tben  wu  ootMnf  In  ttM  hmar  phMiofMiion  to  point  to  tlio 
lattar. 


All  tiiese  disadvant^es  are,  however,  ohnatod  in  the  dipper 
we  shall  next  describe.  We  refer  to  the  form  first  raoran- 
mended,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  L^e  Price,  who  suggests  the  use 
of  pure  silver  wire  for  the  material.  This  material,  whilst 
costly,  is  unnecessary,  as  all  the  advantages  may  be  secured 
without  the  oos^  1^  using  common  wire  coated  with  gutta 
percha.  The  advantages  are  l^tness,  sim^ilicity,  and  efBcdency. 
Its  lightness  removes  &ia  ruk  of  tareakmg  a  gfaas  bath  hy 
jarring  roughly  agunst  the  bottom— a  oironmstanoe  irtiich  does 
sometimes  happen  in  using  a  dipper  of  heavy  plate  glass.  It  is 
easily  made,  the  bending  of  the  wire  and  covering  with  gutta 
percha  requiring  no  especial  manipulatory  skill.  It  aoswm 
the  purpose  well,  the  plate  neither  shpping  off,  nor  adhering 
obstinately  by  capillary  attraction,  as  in  glass  dippers ;  do  rest 
is  afforded  to  the  solution  so  as  to  cause  stains ;  and  the  smalt 
surfbce  of  gutta  percha  presented  to  the  action  of  the  bath, 
removes  the  ol^eotion  aristng  from  its  suj^nsed  iiqurious 
tendency.*  The  annexed  engraving  gives 
the  form  of  the  dipper  in  question.  A 
piece  of  wire,  either  iron  or  brass,  oc^)per 
being  too  soft  and  pliable,  having  been 
procured  of  the  proper  strengm  and 
thickness — that  being  r^ulated,of  course, 
by  the  size  of  the  intended  di|^>er — will  be 
easily  bent  to  the  desired  shape.  It  should 
be  joined  at  the  top,  either  by  soldering, 
riveting,  twisting  the  ends  together,  or 
wrapping  with  a  piece  of  finer  wire,  as 
may  be  most  oonvenient  to  the  manipu- 
lator. The  stay  across  the  middle  is  to 
give  strength  and  firmness,  and  need  onl^ 
be  used  in  laif^  dippers.  This  done,  it 
may  be  ooatedwith  gutta  neroha  iu  several 
ways,  when  that  matMnal  is  rendered 
plastic ;  but  the  simplest,  neatest,  and  most 
efficient,  will  be  as  follows :  procure  some  of  the  very  thinnest 
sheet,  the  satin  tissue  will  answer  best,  and  cut  into  strips  about 
half  an  inch  broad ;  now  heat  the  wire  genUy,  net  making  it 
too  hot,  in  the  fiame  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  then  proceed  to  ^vrap  the 
strips  of  gutta  percha  round  the  wire  in  a  spiral  <Ureotion  tiU  the 
whole  is  covered.  This  done,  pass  the  whole  quickly  tbxous^ 
the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  heating  it  just  snfi&nentfy  to  make 
&e  overwn^pin^  edges  tacky,  and,  wetting  l^e  fingers  to  pre- 
vent them  sticking,  ply  the  edges  gently  together  until  the 
whole  is  joined.  This  wrapping  may  again  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  edges  brang  joined  by  the  ilame  in  the 
same  manner.  Before  applying  each  snooessive  wrapping,  it 
will  be  well  to  rub  the  surface  with  a  little  benzol  to  remove  all 
greariness  resulting  from  fingering,  otherwise  there  will  be 
danger  of  the  second  wrapping  not  adhering  to  the  first.  By 
this  means  a  nest  and  perfect  co^i^,  eonmletelv  insnlaling  ttw 
wire,  may  be  obtuned.  Care,  of  course,  nioalof  he  taken  that 
no  spot  be  left  uncovered  or  unjoined ;  or  injurious  action  on 
the  bath  would  be  the  result. 

Where  the  very  thin  sheet  is  not  easily  procurable,  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  take  a  piece  of  any  shf^  to  be  most  readily 
obtained,  and  rendering  it  plastu  or  duoUle  by  heatiiw  in  hob 
water,  pull  it  out  into  long,  thin  ribbcms,  and  then  nse  it  in  the 
manner  we  have  described. 

These  dippws,  after  coating  with  guttapercha,  may,  if  it  be 
considered  desirable,  be  ftirther  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
ulver  solution  by  varnishing  with  shell-lac,  as  we  have  described 
in  a  former  article. 


FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
(fVom  ow  Special  Comtpoadmt.^ 

Pom,  l»t  Avgtisl,  1659. 
There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  great  scarcity  of  photo- 
graphic news  here.   The  Paris  journals  are  full  of  extracts 
trom  English  papers,  and  give  no  original  news  whateverl 


*  Bafbn  finally  qoittlng  the  ralt)ect  at  ntta  pvcha,  we  ihaU  paobaUjrsha 
■  hrirf  fwwimrf  nf  th»  eiMHUiHhiHi^ w  Sawm  rwiwit  T^^wrJffff  tit  Injoiiffga 
action  oa  pbotognphlo  fhamlnUs,  with  aonw  oonnnfiito-  on  tbe 
.ff«rd«lbyonreonwp<»d«.la  p.^.^.^^^ 
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La  Lumikre  liaa  actoallTTeprodiiGed  n  note  pabliahed  by  M. 
Soboenb^  in  1847 1  This  note,  howerert  although  old  to 
the  ciiemical  world,  may  not  be  so  to  photogn^y.  The 
latter  is  nuUng  xa^  prognm,  as  may  be  wttneSBed  in  the 
Gnat  ExhiUtion  at  the  Palms  de  Plndtatrie^  and  erery 
dumioal  &et  relating  to  tiie  photogenic  action  of  Ii|^t 
becomes  of  more  importance  erery  day.  On  this  account 
I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  reppodnce  M.  Schoenbein's 
little  note  here,  for  when  the  latter  was  formerly  published 
photography  was  far  indeed  from  occupying  the  high  position 
it  does  at,  the  present  day. 

H.  Schconoein  obserred,  then,  that  a  solution  of  forro- 
oyanide  of  potassium,  preserred  in  the  dark,  retained  its 
t3-aQ;^>arency  and  underwent  no  change  of  oolour,  howerer 
long  it  was  kept  shut  up  in  complete  darkneea ;  but  as  soon 
as  ukia  solution  was  exposed  to  tne  son  its  ccdour  was  seen 
to  become  darker,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  was  disengaged,  or, 
at  least,  an  unmistakable  smell  of  prussic  acid  was  given 
out,  whereas  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  has 
no  odour  when  recently  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  peroxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  when  fjiis  has 
been  deposited  and  the  liquid  has  lost  its  odour  of  hydro- 
cjtaac  aiud,  the  latter  is  taaad  to  haTe  an  alkaline  reaction. 

^nuB  coriooB  decranpositim  takes  place  more  rapidly  if 
pieoea  of  linen  or  cotton  be  steoied  in  the  solution  and  then 
exposed  to  the  son ;  and  M.  Scncenbein  has  assured  himself 
that  a  clear,  transparent  solutiim  of  ferricyanide  is  decom- 
posed in  the  same  maimer  as  the  femx^nide. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  relative  number  of  the  vuious 
jnocesses  employed  by  idiot(^(raphers,  who  have  exhibited 
pro^  at  tiie  Great  ExhiUtifHi  of  the  Pbotogtapbic  Society, 
at  the  Palais  die  r/ndufric.  Wehavedieli^owing:— 

Damp  DoUodiDD  (Archer)  »   700  apsdmeiis. 

Dry  ooUodlon    26  „ 

Tsupeoot's  method    66  „ 

Cidlodlon  sod  albamen  (divers  methodfi)  10  ., 

Collodion  and  honey    4  „ 

Dry  ctdlodiooiMd  paper    9  „ 

Waxed  paper  (tslbot)    209  „ 

Waxed  linen    17  „ 

Waxed  torpenrins  paper   1  „* 

PMer  wet  and  dry   4S  „ 

Albnmen  (Niipce)   it  „ 

ToUil    1,073  „ 

But,  SB  a  great  number  tiie  exhibitors  have  not  made 
known  their  processes,  this  figure  will  not  convey  any  idea 
of  the  number  of  proofs  contained  in  the  exhibition. 

The  process  on  turpentined  paper,  which  has  only  one 
repreeentative  in  the  whole  exhibition,  is  by  a  M.  Bonnefond ; 
the  proof  represents  a  view  of  the  Quarries  of  St.  Denis,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  the  process, 
except  that  M.  Bonnefoud  calls  it  Papier-terebenthino-cire- 
iodure,  a  sort  of  mulum  in  parvo  definition,  and  a  word  that 
will  not  find  its  way  into  any  dictionary  until  photography 
has  made  still  further  progress ! 

Mercury  has  played  an  important  part  in  photographic 
art,  and  is  still  considerably  employed.  M.  Ulcx  has  made 
known  a  process  by  which  this  metal  may  be  purified.  It 
connsts  in  adding  to  it  a  concentrated  dissolution  of  por- 
chlor^  ot  iron,  and  shaking  the  mixture.  One  part  of 
perchknide  is  employed  for  16  parts  of  mercury.  The 
liquid  mixture  B^nrates,  when  allowed  to  repose,  mto  two 
parts,  one  consisting  of  the  purified  metal,  the  other  forms  a 
greyish  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
causes  the  separation  of  more  pure  mercury.  In  this  opera- 
tion it  often  haj^wms  that  a  small  quantity  of  calomel  is 
formed;  this  may  be  separated  and  decomposed.  This 
process  is  not  new ;  it  was  first  proposed,  many  years  ago, 
by  M.  Dumas,  who  showed  that  imloridd  of  copper  acted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  percbloride  of  Iron.  If  the  mercury 
contain  nlver  and  gold,  this  method  of  purification  will  not 
separate  them,  and  I  think  that  when  pure  mercury  is 
deBirable,  it  would  be  far  better  to  submit  tiie  impure  metal 
to  the  old  {nrocesB  of  disttllatiffli,  or  to  preflB  it  tiinni^  some 


fine  ohamoiB  leather,  tiiau  to  act  uaim  it  incompletely  by 
diawlntion  of  iron  or  o(mper,  after  whieh  treatment  it  mart 
be  wdl  mahed  to  gat  rid  of  the  metallic  sohitiau. 

A  new  salt  has  been  formed  by  an  Italian  chemist,  M. 
Paaserim,  who  denominates  it  jwropAo^Aate  of  bimaih^  and 
ascribes  to  it  the  formula — 2  Bi^OtFOt,  though  he  tmngs 
forward  no  analysis  to  prove  his  assertions.  However  that 
may  be,  the  salt  in  question  is  prepared  by  double  decompo- 
sition :  an  acid  solution  of  crystallised  nitxate  of  Insmuth 
(4  parts  of  nitrate  to  48  of  water)}  is  precipitated  hy^  a 
soluti&n  of  ]^rophoBphate  of  soda.  A  volaminous  white 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  well  washed  and  dried. 

AVnen  dry,  this  new  salt  forma  awhite  amorphous  powder, 
without  smell  and  almost  without  taste ;  the  air  lias  no  action 
upon  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid ; 
soluble  in  warm  hydrochlcffic  and  asotio  acids ;  deocm^KNed 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  i^prophoeidiate  of  aoda 
and  in  citrate  of  ammonia. 

M.  Victor  L^;rip,  a  pharmaden  at  Ohambon  (Grense), 
relates  a  ourioos  obeervatitm,  which  amieara  to  show  tliat 
Bulphuiio  acid  may  be  fiumed  in  the  air  dnring  a  storm. 

On  the  4th  of  June  last,  at  S  o'clock  in  the  aftenuxm,  a 
storm  broke  over  CThambon.  BUflgtoneB  accompanied  die 
heavy  rain.  M.  Legrip  remai^ted  tiiat  the  wainnot  of  hk 
phanoacie,  which  had  bran  newly  varnished  with  linaeed 
oil,  oontaiuing  (»dde  of  lead,  presented  a  great  number  of 
white  spots ;  apparently,  the  number  of  these  spots  coincided 
with  that  of  the  hailstones  which  had  struck  against  tiia 
wunscot.  On  each  spot  was  a  drop  of  white,  milky  Uquid. 
A  certain  quantity  of  these  drops  were  adlected,  1^  meuu 
of  a  ^ece  of  clean  muslin  and  dislalled  water.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  white  matter  the  liquid  held 
in  suspension  was  sulphate  of  lead. 

M.  Chevreul  has  lately  shown  the  existence  <^  oxalate  oj 
lime  in  the  greasy  impurities  that  are  washed  from  the  wool 
of  the  sheep  and  the  alpaca.  In  seeking  a  means  of  ob- 
taining pure  oxalic  acid  &om  these  matters,  in  order  to  put 
the  question  out  of  all  possible  doubt,  he  discovered  a  very 
pretty  reaction,  namely,  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  oxalate 
of  lime.  Onepartof  oxflJateofUmediiedat40'*(cen1inade), 
and  oontaiuing  2  aiaim  of  water  and  3*07  parts  of  fhaed 
nitniite  of  sUver,  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water,  are  main- 
tained from  one  to  three  hoars,  at  a  temperature  api»oachiiig 
^00°  (centigrade).  In  this  manner  many  grammes  of 
oxalate  of  lime  may  be  completely  deccnnposed.  The  inao- 
lubk  oxalate  oi  alv»  thus  formed  is  well  washed  and  then 
touched  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  imme- 
diately transformed  into  chloride  of  tdlver  and  pure  oxalie 
acid,  which  may  be  crrstallised  from  the  liqmd  aftv  the 
separation  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 

The  Russian  University  of  Kharkow,  in  Ukrainia,  has 
just  come  into  possession  of  an  enormous  electric  baiiery^ 
perhaps  the  largest  ever  known;  it  is  composed  of  1,000 
Bunsen's  elements ;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  professors  of  the  Bustdan  ITniverfnty 
inform  the  French  savants  ihai  they  intend,  frvjm  the  let  to 
the  10th  of  September  next,  to  execute  numerous  experi- 
ments with  this  great  batteiy,  principally  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  certain  questions  wludi  Jiave  been  aalgect  to 
controversy.  The  Russian  profenots  heme  tiiat  the  memboa 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  will  help  than  in  their  muder- 
takiug  by  proposing  any  experiments  which  they  may  thb^ 
important  to  science  at  the  present  momrat. 

M.  Naudin,  a  distinguished  French  botanist,  has  just 
written  an  extensive  monography  on  tbepInnAr  of  the  mebm 
tribe.  The  author  describes  21  distinct  spedea  mAmy 
many  of  which  give  rise,  by  croimng,  to  numerous  varietiea. 
This  work  forms  part  of  a  still  more  extensive  one,  in  whi<^ 
M.  Naudin  proposes  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  interesting 
question  of  the  real  origin  of  our  cmtivated  vegetables. 
Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  M.  Nandin 
petsonally,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  natntaliBt 
more  fitted  to  work  out  so  difficult  and  so  intereating  a 
qaeaticm.  ^  j 
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On  ft  propositionf  made  hj  the  Belgian  Minifter  of  the 
Interior^  M.  Bogier,  the  Chamben  hare  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing meaBures,  which  render  *  noble  homage  to  acience 
and  to  my  mooh-esteemed  and  mnoh-regretted  friend,  the 
late  FromBor  Dumcoit,  of  lAkm  :— 

lat  To  aocoid  to  Madame  Damont,  indepeudentij  of  the 
modeei  pension  which  the  leceiTei  as  &e  widow  (rf  a  profeaBor, 
an  annuitr  of  2,000  franoa,  revenible  entirely  upon  her 
three  chilcuren  until  the  yoangeat  attains  his  majori^. 

20d.  To  open  an  extraordinary  credit  of  35,000  iranca,  in 
order  that  the  government  may  acquire  the  miaeralogical 
coUectioos,  the  notes,  maniuoripts,  and  geological  maps,  left 
by  M.  Dumonb  

THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GOLLODIOK. 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Photographic  News." 
Sib,— When  a  man  commanicates  information  which  ia 
of  80  simple  a  character  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible 
that  it  ahoold  not  have  been  obeerrcd  by  everybody  interested 
in  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  he  is  umially  considered 
to  be  engaged  in  a  task  of  which  we  all  know  the  popular 
description.  This  would  apply  to  Mr.  Watt's  communica- 
tion, published  in  the  "  FHOToaitAPBic  News"  of  laat 
week,  which  not  only  contains  superfluous  advice,  but  is  in 
many  respects  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  incorrect 
to  sappoae  that  a  superior  ether,  for  our  poipose,  could  be 
{wepued  by  getting  samplea  from  difioent  hoosea  and 
mixmg  them  totfeth^.  What  would  conatitate  ih»  aope- 
riority  of  the  snbstanco  so  pr^ared?  I  presume  Mr.  Watt 
tldnka  that  diflbxent  samples  of  ether  have  diffiaent  qnalitiea, 
and  that  by  mixing  them  together  an  etber  is  obtained  wluch 
posBesBes  a  combination  of  all  those  qualities.  Now,  the 
nature  of  ether  is  always  the  same,  and  though  there  may 
be  dtfferences  in  the  strength  of  one  sain^e  and  another,  we 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  strength  of^  each,  and  use  that 
which  experience  teaches  us  to  be  tiie  beet  suited  for  our 
purpose,  and  not  the  vague  substance  which  he  advises  us 
to  employ. 

With  respect  to  pjnfoiiline,  can  anybody  suppose  that 
we  maoufactuie  only  just  suflScient  at  a  time  to  make  one 
batch  (whatever  quantity  that  may  be)  of  collodion,  and 
that  pyioxiline  made  at  difierent  times  is  kept  carefully 
separate  ?  Why,  it  would  have  occurred  to  everybody,  I 
Bboold  imagine,  that  we  prepare  pyroziline  on  tlie  same 
THind|de  as  every  other  manuuctnrer  prepares  the  staple  of 
Aia  manufiftcture ;  that  is  to  say,  we  keep  a  stock  of  it  to  be 
drawn  upon  as  drcnmstanees  may  require. 

The  same  observations  which  applied  to  the  ether  will 
apply  also  to  tiie  remarks  respecting  the  alcohol.  I  obtain 
all  <a  lida  substance  I  require  from  a  wholesale  dealer,  who 
Aimishes  it  to  me  of  a  specified  strength,  But  I  do  not  trust 
to  him  to  do  my  business,  but  subject  it  myself  to  rigorous 
purification,  so  as  to  get  precisely  what  I  want ;  a  nmch 
more  satis&ctcny  methwl,  I  take  it,  than  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion of  mixing  a  lot  of  samples  together  anyhow.  As  to 
the  precautions  he  advises  us  to  tf^e  with  respect  to  the 
iodisug  ac^utioQ,  X  can  aasure  him  that  it  is  superfluous. 
We  are  pofectly  alive  to  the  importance  of  adding  a  certun 
amount  of  iodide  to  the  collodion ;  indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  to  advise  us  on  such  an 
essential  part  of  our  business,  was  very  much  the  same  thing 
as  telling  a  brewer  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  ad  I  a  certain 
amount  of  malt  to  the  water  to  make  good  beer  As  to  his 
having  had  to  oompUin  to  a  manufecturer  tiiat  ho  had  found 
a  ooDBideralde  deposit  of  crystals  in  his  ooQodim,  I  can  only 
say,  that  in  am  my  experience  I  never  had  such  a  complaint 
made  to  ne ;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible,  as  I— «nd  I 
have  no  dtnibt  every  other  manufacturer  does  the  same — 
never  send  out  an  article  until  its  working  qualities  have 
been  carefully  tested. 

I  have  no  desire  to  impusn  the  accuracy  a£  Mr.  Watt's 
statements;  butlcaimothuplrckinguponhisaaBcrtiioittbatbe 
has  used  n^jative  collodion  made  seven  diflteent  maJken, 
and  that  the  eoUodim  he  haaoibtained  from  tiie  same  home  on  I 


five  or  six  oooaabns  difibred  so  much  one  from  the  other  as 
to  poeaesB  entirely  diflbrent  ohanctenf  as  being  vary  extm- 
ordinary. 

Aa  to  the  relative  thickness  or  thinness  of  collodion  made 
ly  different  mannfaotnrewitiiatiaamatterftff  photographers; 
they  have  the  power  of  ehoosing  that  whidi  tficy  prefer,  and 
if  they  foond  it  advantageous  to  mix  two  oollodlona  leather 
— a  pntotioe  I  should  not  myself  recommend — haw  no 
doubt  they  would  do  so  without  requiring  advice  on  sndi  a 
simple  expedient.  As  to  one  manuiocttirer's  collodion 
givm^  too  much  half-tone,  and  another's  giving  too  little,  I 
will  simply  say,  that  to  assume  this  to  be  the  rule  is  hardly 
correct ;  what  we  each  aim  at  is  to  produce  a  perfect  article, 
and  though  we  may  adopt  sligh%  difi'erent  methods  of 
attaining  this  end,  the  result  is  substantially  the  same ;  it  is 
therefore  quite  unnecessary  that  any  of  your  readers  should 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  go  to  Iwuf-a-dozen  different 
makers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  samples  to  mix  together. 

I  am,  Sir, 
A  Mandfacturer  of  Collodion. 


PHO-TOPOGBAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photogeaphio  News." 

Sib, — With  all  diffidence,  I  venture  to  anggeit  tiiat  you 
should  acknowledge  the  reedpt  of  such  letters  on  the  above 
subject  aa  yon  may  receiTe,  and  promise  us  a  compact  list 
of  the  more  choice  localities ;  and  your  readers  will  listen  to 
the  accounts  of  the  rambles  of  their  piscatorial  friends — 

By  the  Boding  from  Chi[^ng  Onsar  to  Barking  Greek. 

By  the  Lea  from  Brockett's  Hall  to  Blackwidl,  Broxboome 
Weir,  &c.  &c. 

By  the  Brent  from  Hcndon  to  Brentford. 

By  the  Colne  from  St.  Albans  to  Staines. 

By  the  Thames  at  Marlow  Bridge,  Cliefden,  Magna 
Charta  Isle,  &c.  &c. 

By  the  Mole,  on  whose  banks  as  the  exhilnfMHis  show, 
many  nature-loving  photognpheta  have  been,  not  xmAady., 
tempted  to  linger. 

By  the  Wwdle  from  CSn^dm  'to  Wondsworih,  vlueb 
su^ies  more  mills,  for  its  loigtb,  than  any  other  river. 

By  the  Darent  from  Westerham  to  DarUiwd. 

By  the  Crouch  from  Orpington  to  Crouch. 
It  would  be  well  for  photographers  to  m  without  their 
camera  to  a  few  of  the  better  known  locdities,  and  make 
their  own  observations  and  inquiries.  Little  can  be  done 
after  noon ;  and  it  would  be  better — the  weather  being 
likely  to  be  ^vonrable,  and  they  somewhat  acquainted  -mm 
the  localities — to  journey  down  in  the  evening,  and  rise 
very  early.  But  few  places  are  without  early  conv^ance 
to  London. 

Those  seeking  to  photograph  plants,  should  have  Just  a 
smattering  of  botany  and  geology.  Beeches  and  tnimes  are 
over  chalk ;  the  tu^ago  on  clay  (of  these  many  beauUfiil 
photograplu  have  been  exhibited).  Osmunda  regatis  (a  fern) 
IS  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  11^  feet  high  (S.  Murray'a 
British  Flora).  FeHx  was,  at  Hestercomb,  near  l^nmton, 
so  large,  that  if  a  grenadier,  with  cap  on,  conld  bo  earefidly 
let  down  into  the  vegetable  vaac,  he  would  be  a  finmidabla 
vasculum  for  specimen,  bat  a  small  camera  for  laithfiil 
represcQtations. 

They  misht  look  into  various  books  for  accotmts  of  old 
ruins,  as  Mr.  C.  Knight's  works ;  Watson's  New  Botanist 
Guide  for  Ukdy  places  to  find  the  more  rare  plants;  in 
many  works  on  geology  for  cliffe,  quarries,  &c. 

VlATOB. 


liATEST  FOUIOV  ABT  iVT>  SctENCX  InTSLLIOEITCE. 
TAe  Great  Treee  (ff  Calavinm,  Ctdifomia. — A  recent  traveler 
has  sent  one  dt  the  Prench  journals  a  very  grajihic  descrip&m 
of  the  above  trees,  of  whiidi  we  make  the  fouowing  extract  :— 
"  Califimis  is  the  land  of  mineral  and  v^etaUffw^ders^a&d 
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at  the  late  exhibition  of  agrioultunil  prodaoe  in  San  franoBOO, 
were  seen  vegetables  (cabMge,  potatoes,  Sx.)  as  they  were  not 
seen  hitherto  but  on  the  oanvas  of  fimtoslio  tiieabic&l  deoo- 
nticnu.  It  is  ^  valley  of  Calaveras,  atuate  alt  the  entrance 
of  the  Siena  Nevada,  where,  1,600  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  those  unheard-of  g^ts  of  the  pine  tribe  are  to  be  met 
witii.  One  of  them,  probably  the  largest  tree -in  the  world, 
(Ae  big  tree,  was  95  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  height  of  200 
feet.  By  a  strange  freak  of  Vandalism,  this  tree  has  been  cut 
down." — The  most  important  feature  of  the  above  article  is  the 
botanical  disquisition  as  to  the  systematic  name  of  these  huge 
trees  of  the  Abietenees.  They  have  borne  hitherto  the  follow- 
ing names :  Taxodium  tempenimu,  (Lamb.)  Condylocarpua, 
^aliab.)  &gwta«empwo»rMi*,(Var.Auct.)  Sequoia  gigaMea, 
rEndl.)  WellMgionia  gigojUaOy  (LindL)  JFa>^vAm*o, 
(Amer.)  Mr.  Kemy,  a  botonist,  writing  in  the  Sa»  H-andtco 
Chronicla,  says  that  the  name  of  Sequoia  gigatUea  is  that  most 
properly  appertaining  to  that  most  interesting  tree. 

Carthage — Laiett  Sxcavationt. — M.  Beul^,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  researches  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  has  undertaken,  with  equal  ardour,  the  exploration  of 
old  Carthige,  of  whioh,  however,  little  ia  left,  as  Soipio  burnt 
it  during  seventeen  days.  The  ancient  raty  wu  divided  into 
three  districts,  the  port,  the  city  properly  speaking,  and  the  fort, 
called  Byrsa.  M.  Beule  began  his  operations  at  the  latter 
locality,  and  after  mu<di  labour  on  the  steepest  part  of  the  bill, 
he  found,  at  the  depth  of  46  feet  of  rubbish,  me  ciroumvalla- 
tions  of  Byrsa.  They  are  built  of  enormous  masses  of  tuffii^ 
several  metres  in  size.  The  fapea  are  jointed  and  dove-tailed 
in  a  rather  rwilar  manner,  resembling  those  erf  the  outer  sur- 
rounding waDs  of  the  first  temple  of  jBrasalem,  those  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Hesole  in  old  Etruscan 
fortiScations.  M.  Beol^  was  able  fkilly  to  study  this  subject,  as 
he  had  disinterred  a  bastion  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  16  feet 
high.  These  towers  are  continuous,  presenting  outside  a  simple 
wall,  but  arcuated  inside.  At  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet 
firom  the  rock,  a  thick  layer  of  oiaders,  charcoal,  glass,  melted 
metals,  charred  timber,  broken  pottery,  &c.,  attot  the  extent 
of  ii^ury  done  to  this  onoe  fiunous  citf. 

J¥ra<  Imindtietio»  qf  J^fpo^regpl^  i»  Franuse. — The  following 
sketch  is  derived  firom  accurate  sources:  "When  Guttenberg 
had  invented  the  mmp  orf,  Schoflto  printed  the  books ;  but  it 
was  Faust  who,  in  the  oapaoity  of  a  merchant,  brought  them 
first  to  Paris:  th^  consisted  of  the  PaaUerntm  and  the  Bible. 
They  were  printed  black  and  red  by  one  single  process,  Uie 
types  being  each  covered  with  one  of  the  two  inks.  He  dis- 
posed of  them  as  MSS.,  copied  in  a  |>eculiar,  uniform,  and 
economic  manner.  For  the  sake  of  being  more  secure,  he  did 
not  trust  to  the  people  of  Paris  as  Tenders  of  (he  hooks,  hut  he 
brought  irit^  lull  persons  who  were  bound  to  him  \ij  an  oath. 
The  sale  of  these  books,  however,  touched  much  the  interests  of 
the  copyists  of  books,  clerks,  &c.,  and  as  they  coidd  not  understand 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  produced,  and  as  the  rumour 
of  a  oertutt  new  invention  had  already  reached  France,  they 
denounced  them  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  as  works  of  the 
devil.  Faust  and  his  assistents  were  about  to  be  condemned, 
when  Louis  XI.,  who,  perhi^  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
process,  interfered,  ud  revened  t^  sentenoe  of  toe  Fariia- 
ment  ad  abwdvm,  and  tcdd  the  Sorbonne  that  he  wanted  to 
have  a  printing  press  in  Furis ;  pn  which  two  members  of  this 
body  called  three  of  the  pupils  of  Schoffer  to  Paris ;  Glering, 
Grautz,  and  Friburger.  They  arrived  in  Paris  in  1470,  and 
were  installed  with  their  machine,  not  without  much  fuss  and 
uproar,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1473  that  the  first,  and  a  very  insignificant 
book  was  printed  in  Paris,  entitled  Epittola  Ghuparini  Per- 
gamenris.  Bat  soon  the  two  members  ot  the  Sorbonne  {Fichet 
and  Stran)  were  obHged  to  leave  Vnaoe,  when  the  poor  printers 
were  also  discharged,  and  were  obliged  to  eetaUish  an  office  of 
tiieir  own,  Bue  St.  Jacques,  near  t^e  church  of  St.  Benoi^  in 
a  house,  the  shield  of  which  consisted  of  a  golden  sun.  This 
was  the  first  printdng  office  of  Paris." 

Perpetual  Motion. — M.  Bourget,  professor  at  Clermont,  thits 
defines  perpetual  motiim : — To  find  a  reservoir,  which,  after 
having  received  a  detmnined  quantity  of  fluid,  should  let 
escape  an  indefinite  amount  without  being  Mnptied.**  A  very 
witt^  saying— still,  not  quite  oondnsive. 

1£.  Agtunx  and  DetcnptiM  amd  ^^ortat  IMmvl  Airfonr.— 
^Hiis  distinguished  natoidis^  who  is  now  proftsBor  it  Cimlnc^ 


United  States,  where  he  enjoys  an  astonishii^  popularity,  has 
put  forth  a  plan  to  publish  a  natural  histoiy  descriptive  f>f  the 
wlu>te  continent  of  North  Amerioa.  The  wwk  to  consist  of 
ten  Tohimes  text,  and  a  oo^oos  atlas  of  ^ates.  M.  Agaaria 
had  calculated  that  600  subecribers,  at  ISO  doDars  each,  would 
cover  the  expense.  Scarcely,  however,  was  lus  plan  known, 
than  3,000  subscribers  have  placed  at  his  disposal  the  astoundiog 
sum  of  360,000  dollars.  [An  experiment  hardly  to  be  tried 
anywhere  else  now-a-days.] 

Plania — according  to  M.  Dubreil,  a  Belgian  horticulturist — 
may  be  pushed  to  an  extraordinary  size  by  watering  them  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  14  gnunmes  to  a  litre  of  wat^. 
Fruitfi,  also,  will  become  of  a  gigantic  sise  if  nunstened  wifii 
that  fluid.  This  is  to  he  done  when  thej  have  arrived  at  a 
quarter  of  ihmr  growth,  and  it  is  to  be  done  tiuriee  in  sac- 
cession  when  the  rays  of  the  mxn  have  osased  to  shine  on 
them(?).   


M.  NiiPCB  sE  St.  Victor  uid  Ma.  Bdbheft.— Since  M. 
Ni&poe  de  St.  Victor  has  published  the  result  of  his  esqwrimente 
with  tiie  salts  of  uranium  and  the  different  printing  prooBMos, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  apfdioation  of  these  esmrimmts, 
the  English  journals  have,  on  several  oocanons,  cited  the  ana- 
logous labours  of  a  Mr.  Burnett.  The  priori^  in  the  use  <tf 
salts  of  uranium  iu  phott^^i^hy  hdongs,  according  to  them,  to 
this  experimentalist,  whose  name  was  totally  unknown  to  us 
until  now.  In  the  bee  of  these  reclamations,  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  no  new  invention  bung  announced  witiiout  giving 
rise  to  a  host  ot  recriminations  of  this  kind,  we  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  preeerve  silence.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Boniett  him- 
self entered  the  lists,  and,  in  a  letter  addre^8edto  the  Joumali^ 
fie  London  Photographic  Sociefv,  he  openly  attacks,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  the  good  faith  of  M.  Ni^ioe.  This 
diatribe  proves  only  one  thii^,  which  is,  that  wise  as  he  may  be, 
the  writer  ia  ignorant  of  the  most  el^entary  rules  of  good- 
breeding.  M.  Nitooe  would  certainly  not  follow  his  adversary 
on  the  ground  he  has  chosen;  but,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
this  polemic,  we  believe  it  our  duty,  in  the  face  of  trut^  to 
intervene  and  atk  Mr.  Burnett  to  cite  facts  in  support  of  his 
pretenrions.  Had  he,  as  we  are  tcdd,  made  his  experiments 
known  prevUms  to  our  oMnpatriot  t  In  what  jonnui],  at  what 
date,  and  in  what  terms  were  they  published  f  The  roaoarchea 
we  have  made  in  documents  we  hold  in  our  hands,  have  beea 
productive  of  no  result.  Let  Mr.  Burnett  answer  oar  questions, 
and  we  will  eagerly  do  justice  to  his  initiative,  while  advisuig 
him,  in  future,  to  be  lees  forward  in  impugning  the  good  futh 
of  an  inquirer,  whose  reputetion  has  long  been  established,  and 
who  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  been  guilty  of  any  other 
wrong  than  that  of  htwg,  like  ver^  many  others,  in  ignoianoe 
of  the  labours  of  an  unknown  IndividnaL — La  Xmim^. 

Absobbbnt  Photographic  Powdkb  Coloites.— We  have 
our  attention  drawn  to  a  new  kind  of  powder  colours,  which 
have  just  been  introduced  under  the  above  name.  Fnnn  the 
description  of  their  properties,  and  from  experiments  made  in 
our  presence  they  seem  to  possess  some  auvanb^es  which  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  pomt  out.  The^  adhere  firmly  to  the 
glass  or  paper  positive,  and  also  to  the  olver  pl^e,  and  vrith 
them  the  arlutiB  enaU«d  to  Iqr  tint  opon  tint  until  the  j^ioto- 
graph  assumes  almost  1^  appearanoe  of  a  crafon  dinring,  eadi 
successive  tint  b«ng  firmly  fixed  mK«ly  by  breathing  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  photc^raph.  The  first  tints  are  ^>plied  as  usual ; 
then,  by  slightly  brMthing  on  the  sur&ce,  the  odour  will  be- 
come fixed,  the  next  tint  can  then  be  laid  on  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on  until  the  requisite  depth  of  colour  is  obtained. 


THE  FJtXUDIUH  DTTENSirTnTG  PBOCESfr- VITH 
FULTDinH. 

Sib,— I  am  snrptised  that  yon  find  the  eUoride  oi  palhr 
diom  BO  ex<Mrbit&nt^  dear.  I  got  vmie  the  other  day  hm 
in  Bristol  in  the  form  of  a  auk.  aolutioiL,  like  port  ■waa, 
containins  25  cent,  of  the  salt,  for  7b.  6d.  the  OL^wlndi 
would  make  the  price  of  the  crystals  about  SOb.  per  os. 
But  I  am  much  disappoiuted  as  to  its  intensi&inff  powv : 
it  oeitainly  doea  irader  the  image  a  beantttu  hbok,  and 
woold  aDBwer  eizoellflntl^,  I  ahonla  ^^^^^^^g  tnoii- 
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puenoieB  on  giam ;  but  how  Hlightl;^  it  inoreeaeB  the  opacity 
£nr  actinic  rays  you  can,  perha|)B,  judge  IVom  the  encIoBod 
Btoreogram,  from  a  n^iative  which  I  t(X>k  hAatUy  yesterday, 
derelt^ied  (but  not  very  far)  by  pyrcwallic  acid,  wen  fixed 
and  washed  it,  and  lastly  tJiorougbly  blackened  one-half  of  it 
by  palladiDm,  leaving  the  other  half  nntonched.  I  think 
you  will  Bcarcely  perceiTe  an^  diflbrence  between  tiiem ; 
tlionrii  hj  reflected  light  there  it  a  great  contrast  of  colour. 
As  Mr.  Hardwich  says,  it  does  seem  to  give  deddon  and 
deamen,  and  pc^hapa  will  be  useful  to  finish  off  a  facture. 
I  have  tried  j^tinum  toning,  and  shall  give  it  up,  from  the 
excetrive  over-^ffinting  required.  I  send  yon  a  print,  which 
was  much  ora-printed,  bat  is  not  dark  enough  now.  It  is, 
as  yon  see,  a  good  black,  though  Mr.  Watt  said  that  he 
could  get  notmng  bat  browns. 

The  iaot  is,  I  beUeve,  that  by  using  an  acid  solution  you 
can  get  very  good  blacks,  but  must  over-print  a  good  deal : 
whereas  with  an  alkaline  solution,  or  one  containing  hypo, 
the  only  tints  obtainable  are  browns,  but  still  very  rich  ones, 
and  suitable  for  some  subjects :  in  this  case,  so  much  over- 
printiag  Is  not  required.  This  is  what  I  have  found,  but  it 
may  posmbly  be  wrong,  and  the  thecny  of  it  I  cannot  ex- 
plain. I  DOW  use  ^ways  the  plain  alkaline  chloride  of  gold, 
as  directed  by  your  correspondent  "  6  ** ;  and  I  never  wish 
to  find  a  mn^er  or  better  process.  I  warm  the  solution  to 
about  ISO*^,  which  materially  quiokcns  the  operation,  and 
more  effectually  ezhaosts  the  gold;  by  so  doings  I  can  folly 
tone,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  at  least  200  square  inches,  wit^ 
20  drops  of  a  solution  containing  bat  half  a  grain  of  chloride 
to  the  oxachm :  and  this,  in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  I  have  found  glycerine  most  useful  in  keeping  the 
film  nwHSt,  and  enabling  me  to  defer  the  fixing,  and  its 
attendukt  washing  and,  in  &ct,  to  do  without  a  tarnal 
lot  of  fixings  "  in  the  field,  as  brother  .Jonathan  would  say. 

GWKNTHUAN. 

F.S. — I  would  just  mention  that  I  have  tried  the  chloride 
of  psiUadinm  as  a  toning  ttgeaxt  both  with  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions,  and  onild  get  no  results  after  an  hour's  immersion. 


BLISTERS  IN  THE  FOTBEBOILL  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  am  at  present  on  a  visit  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  pictures  by  FothergiU's  pro- 
cess. For  eighteen  months  I  have  worked  this  {ffocess  with- 
out having  a  single  &ilure,  and  now  I  cannot  get  a  |HCtnre 
worth  loorang  at,  excepting  by  accident. 

I  have  been  able  to  account  for  my  several  difficulties  afler 
great  trouble  and  many  experiments ;  but  I  have  now  met 
with  a  trouble  which  I  cannot  overcome.  I  coat  the  plate, 
senutise,  wash,  coat  with  the  gum  preservative,  and  wash 
again  in  three  watersat  least.  In  the  third  water  the  plates 
become  covered  with  large  clusters  of  small  blistos,  perhaps 
a  handled,  in  patches  all  otbt  the  plate  (stereo  sise).  A 
stream  of  water  poured  upon  than  removes  them  wiui  the 
fihn  itself.  When  dry  they  disappear  as  bKstets,  but  their 
locale-is  quite  distinct,  and  in  deiveloianent  these  spots  are 
white  and  transparent.  I  have  changed  the  collodion,  and 
tried  all  kinds.  Sometimes  I  find  no  oUsters  occur,  and  then 
suddenly  I  find  them  again  appearing.  It  may  be  that  the 
glass  is  not  clean — yet  I  have  used  nitric  add  solntion, 
alkaline  solutions,  and  the  various  cleansing  solutions  recom- 
mended, and  yet  I  find  my  troublesome  friends.  I  use 
Keene's  collodion,  and  have  done  so  from  the  first,  and 
always  found  it  flnt-rate;  I  cannot  think  that  the  fault  lies 
here.  Other  collodions  I  have  experimentalised  with,  have 
served  me  in  the  same  manner. 

As  regards  exposure,  and  to  show  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  isUuid,  the  plates  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  England  require  the  following  exposure  in  full 
sunshine  and  in  shade : — 

In  nhade  in  Kneland    2  minuter. 

Iq  sunshhM   ditto    1}  ditto. 

In  ahade  in  the  Isle  of  Msa    H  §econd8. 

Inunahine  ditto  ...  16  to  20  ditto. 
Ditto  with  open  portndt  lens   3  ditto. 


The  difference  is  very  great,  and  well  worthy  of  note.  The 
reflection  of  light  from  all  sides  is  so  great,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  shade  the  lenses  during  exposare.  The  collodion  I  have 
referred  to  is  negative.  GAPXAnr  S.  S.  B. 

Douglas,  Jsle  of  Man. 


8UBSTITUTB  FOK  BRASS  TOBIXO. 

Sir, — Your  "  Amateur  Mecbanio  "  papers  promise  exceed- 
ingly interesting  matter,  and  must  add  zest  to  the  continued 
taking-in  of  the  "  PHOToaitAPHic  News  "  to  maiiy  paper 
ptiotc^graphers,  who,  like  myself,  do  not  yet  apjnreciate  its  valu- 
able scientific  and  theoretic  articles  as  they  may  come  to  do, 
and  take  only  a  distant  interest  in  coUodioo  practice.  Has 
papier  machd  ever  been  thought  of  as  a  material  for  cameras 
and  slides?  Would  it  not  be  very  light  in  weight,  and  stand 
the  sun  well?  I  have  lately  used  stout  sa(^er*s  leather, 
wetted^  dried  round  a  roUcr  and  glued,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  materials  for  tubing.  If  a  ledge  was  cut  half 
through  the  thickness  of  it  at  one  end,  before  the  tube  was 
made,  and,  after  its  drying  and  gluing,  tim  ledge  end  was 
re-wetted,  a  lens  could  be  fitted  iitto  ihe  one-eoged  groove 
thus  formed ;  the  leather  being  then  allowed  to  dry  firmly 
round  it,  and  having  a  narrow  circular  piece  of  thin  leather 
gummed  or  glued  above,  it  would  be  mounted  effectually  ; 
this  first  tube  should  be  slid  in  another  tube  of  leather, 
directly  over  it  on  the  roller,  with  a  tlun  piece  of  woollen 
between*  to  be  gummed  outside  the  iimer  tube,  to  help 
sliding,  &c.  This  plan  is  not  so  cheap  as  hanc^  when  one 
has  not  a  turning  lathe.  Abtizan  Amateur. 

SPLITTING  OFF  THE  FILM. 

Sir, — IfyourcorrespondenfReticulus"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  203) 
wiU  adopt  the  following  plan,  he  will  never  liave  any  further 
trouble  with  his  films  creping  or  reticulating,  or  cracking 
and  peeling  off,  or,  indeed,  anytliing  of  the  sort,  even  when 
using  very  contractile  collodion. 

Make  a  aolutiOn  of  transparent  gelatine — two  or  tliree 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — and  filter  it  whilst  hot ;  keep 
this  by  the  fire,  and  pour  a  little  of  it  over  the  plate  whilst 
wet,  and  the  plate  will  dry  evenly,  and  adhere  to  the  ghus, 
even  where  a  tendency  to  ahriiUc  had  shown  itself  in  the 
development  of  the  piotare. 

It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  wet  or  dry  processes ;  and 
theplate  can  afterwania  be  varnished  as  nstial. 

The  same  solntion  will  .be  nseftil  to  "  Beticuhu  "  (if  he  be, 
as  he  says,  "a  hard-working  photonapher'')  when  taking 
positives  for  colouring,  as  it  nmkee  me  powcur  coloiirs  bitt 
into  ^e  collodion  film  beaotifiilly,  only  requiring  the  plate 
to  be  breathed  upon  occamfHuUy  dmiog  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

A  picture  so  coloured  does  not  require  to  be  vamislicd 
afterwards.  H.  aud  J.  Walter. 


flUBSTITCTE  FOR  A  OLASS  BOOM. 

Sib,— I  have  done  my  best  to  imitate  Mr.  Doabloday's 
tent  (vide  p.  295,  y(A.  i.),  but  re^iret  to  say  that  I  cannot 
succeed  in  taking  portraits  in  it,for  varioas  reasons. 

If  it  is  placed  in  the  son,  with  a  sontho-ty  aspect,  the  heat 
beccnnes  so  eacoeniTe  that  I  cannot  remain  in  it,  the  tiwr- 
mometer  reaching  94" ;  if  placed  in  the  shade,  the  exposure 
becomes  too  long ;  I  use  in  it  thin  curtains,  but  cannot  get 
light  and  shade  on  the  face.  And,  for  portability,  the  tent 
is  made  of  iron  tubing  with  a  flat  roof. 

It  appears  so  simple  that,  periiaps,  a  litUe  assistance  will 
set  it  going  for  me.  Will  it  answer  if  placed  in  the  shade 
against  the  sides  of  a  house  facing  easterly  ?  What  aspect 
has  Mr.  D.'s  tent?  Is  it  in  the  sun  or  shade,  and  does  he 
require  and  use  side  and  top  curtains  ?  So  anxious  am  I  to 
succeed  with  the  tent,  that  I  should  much  like  to  see  it  in 
use,  if  Mr.  D.  would  kindly  pwrnit  such  a  thin^ 
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THE  FOTHKRGILL  FROGE8B. 

Sib,— SeeiQjg  in  the  "  News  *'  of  May  IStfa,  a  cfaalleage 
from  Hr.  Dramn  to  produce  a  good  jdctaze  by  the  Fother- 
oUl  parocen  in  30  seoonds,  and  likewise  letters  at  different 
Qmes  fnm  many  who  have  failed  in  worldng  it,  I  herewith 
beg  to  encloee  you  one  of  my  humble  productions,  taken  by 
that  proceaa  in  30  seconds,  and  which  may  be  some  little 
proof  of  what  could  be  done  in  more  able  hands.  I  took 
with  me,  on  the  same  day,  25  plates  prepared  by  that  proceae, 
and  got  24  as  fine  negatives  as  any  amateur  need  wish  to 
take,  and  not  one  of  them  did  I  expose  more  than  30  seconds, 
with  a  Boss'  4^-inch  focus  stereo,  lens.  The  platee  were 
pepared  witk  Mr.  Keene'a  coUodion,  dereloped  according  to 
his  ibrmnlse,  and  k^  ei^^t  days  before  exponn^.  1  ^Te 
BCBTcdy  erer  had  a  nilnre  (ouly  through  accldait)  with  this 
|«ocen,  and  think,  with  doe  care  and  proper  material,  there 
need  never  be  any  fear  of  arriving  at  most  pleasing  results ; 
and,  had  my  health  permitted,  I  uiould  have  sent  you  a  few 
more  jmntB  aa  a  ftirtner  proof.  A.  F.  Stafford. 

[The  straeogram  received  ia  one  of  the  most  perfect  we 
have  ever  seen. — ^Ed.] 


KBUOVAL  OF  BBDIUEHT  CONSEQUENT  UPON  BBVELOFING 
COLLODIO-AI3VMEN  PLATES. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mi.  J.  Jopliog,  allow  me  to  state,  that 
after  developing  a  collodio-albumen  plate  a  few  days  since, 
on  taking  it  to  the  daylight  I  found  a  sediment  formed  all 
over  the  plate,  idmilar  to  that  which  your  correepondent 
complains  of  ;  acocnrding^y,  I  took  a  small  piece  m  wash- 
leather  and  dipped  it  in  water  and  drewitacunewbat  roughly 
over  the  Bor&ce,  in  order  to  dean  the  plate  entirely ;  but,  to 
my  sorpiise,  I  ibnnd  that  instead  of  removing  the  film  it 
ubsrely  todk.  amy  the  sediment  and  left  a  perfectly  clear 
pic^ira  without  the  slighteat  trace  of  a  scratch.  I  have 
noticed  the  sediment  on  many  plates,  and  found  the  above 
method  of  treatment  answer  in  every  case. 

J.  C.  Brownk. 


OK)  HINOB  Q17EBIE8. 

Chbuicam  om  a  Joukhxy.— PerurtROtor.  You  will  find  it  most 
advuitageonB  to  cany  as  many  of  tne  chemicals,  &c.,  u  tou  can  in 
the  solid  form.  We  think  the  moat  convenient  way  tta  you  to 
will  be  to  obtain  BOrenl  glass  tabea,  about  four  incbea  long 
and  half  an  indi  Intomal  diameter,  made  of  bard  Gannan  combns- 
tion  tabtng  (to  be  nut  with  at  the  operative  cfaemiats).  These,  when 
sealed  ap  at  one  end  bymeane  of  the  blow^pipe,  and  fitted  with  good 
corks,  will  be  found  far  more  convenient  than  glass  bottles  for 
holding  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  potaadom,  proto- 
mlphate  of  Iron,  paper  packets  conUdning  weighed  quantioea  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  as  wall  as  gun  cotton,  test  papers,  marine  ^ue,  &c. ; 
as  the  hard  character  of  the  tabing  from  which  they  are  made, 
renders  them  capable  of  beuing  considerable  rough  usage  without 
breakage :  and  thcdr  shape  is  aocb,  that  they  can  be  tacked  away  in 
corners  of  spimratns  without  tick,  when  glass  bottles  would  retjuire 
special  cases  tor  them. 

Prbparatiom  of  Gold  Ink. — Gold  ink  is  prepared  as  follows : 
take  of  honey  and  gold  leaf,  equal  parts;  grind  them  together 
npon  a  punter's  slab  with  a  muller,  until  the  gold  is  reduced  to  the 
fineat  possible  state  of  division,  and  the  mass  becomes  ^rfectly 
homogeneous,  when  it  must  be  agitated  with  20  or  30  times  its 
weight  of  hot  water,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poored 
off ;  this  process  most  be  repeated  with  fresh  water  2  or  8  times, 
when  the  gdd  moat  be  dried  and  then  mixed  op  with  a  little  weak 
gnm.water  for  use.   

TO  C0BRESP0NDENT8. 

Tm  STBsaoscoPiC  ExcaAitoi  CLCB.—At  tha  reqoett  of  seTeral  old  and  new 
memben,  we  Intend  shortl^r  to  give  a  complete  Uat  of  tba  mamben  erf"  this 
Club.  AdditkHiB.  corrections,  and  sagKestlons  ore  therefore  requested  to 
be  forwuded  without  delay. 

b.  H.— 1.  Ton  will  not  find  the  process  70a  are  worklnKBlve  70U  sncb  dear 
multa  a*  the  collodlo-albumen  or  Fotbargll]  prooesa.  The  stains  jou  speak 
of  may  be  partially  avoided  by  lulng  perfectly  pure  water  Tor  all  the 
flOlotlons,  and  adding  more  add  to  the  deTeloper ;  bnt  you  will  always  be 
liable  to  meet  with  tbem.  S.  Ws  h«>r  excellent  acoonntaorit;  the  en- 
larging may  be  effected  up  to  aeveral  diametert ;  In  fact,  this  la  only  limited 
by  the  distance  of  the  sensltfve  p^>er  IVom  the  lens. 

E.  £.  O.— The  pk»m  is  very  hiMnr.  The  fault  Uea  mora  la  the  printing 
than  in  the  negatlTe,  alttwag h  a  little  more  vlgoor  would  bare  greatly  im- 
proved the  latter . 


U.  M.  Fix.— Tour  bath  bavlBg  been  In  ooaatant  ose  for  three  yeafa,  Is  aow  ao 

satDiated  with  organic  matter  aa  to  be  liable  to  be  thrown  oat  «f  wocUac 
order  on  tha  slightest  occasion.  Try  If  a  drop  or  two  of  idtile  acid  wU 
remedy  It ;  If  that  fa  nnsnooessftol,  make  a  new  bath. 

A.  O.  O.— If  you  are  desirous  to  take  very  Intenae  negatives,  and  yonr  cdieml- 
cals  are  in  other  reapeda  in  good  workmg  order,  yon  will  succeed  beat  by 
adding  afew  gralnBofacetateorioda  to  yonr  bath.  The  modUeation  yon 
npeak  of  la  wdi  known,  and  flrequeatly  practised. 

J.  E.  Q.— In  mounting  your  opera-glass  lens  for  a  cauera,  place  the  moat 
convex  side  next  the  ground  glaas,  and  place  the  atop  In  front  of  the  lena 
as  far  from  It  as  possible,  to  allow  the  extent  of  field  reqnlred  to  be  ooTtrrd 
to  be  fully  illummated  without  dark  oomers.  Ton  will  not,  howevp,  suc- 
ceed in  taking  very  good  pictures  with  such  a  lens,  as  the  cnrvatares  are 
not  adapted  for  giving  a  Sat  field. 

Capt.  B.  a.— The  alhumenlsed  p^»er  la  not  worth  nahif .  Ton  may  sncceeJ 
in  painting  out  tho  spota,  but  your  beat  plan  will  be  to  burn  It  all,  and  get 
some  elsewhere. 

8.  E.  G.— 1.  Common  spring  water  will  do.  9.  If  yon  are  very  careful  to 
dean  the  diah  out  perfccUy  after  each  iteration,  the  sanM  one  wiD  do  fbr 
all  the  hatha.  3,  liqnor  anunoola  of  the  chemlats  la  what  Is  meant. 

ItixouHL's  (.(ijLi  ti»t  Ui  remain  iiptorammM  00  loch  a  iitijMS  afkw  what  ksa 
recent}-  been  pubUahod  In  the  "  PHOToaaAPUic  Nswi." 

S.— 1.  Where  dUtllled  w:iter  U  recommended  It  will  not  do  to  nee  af>riag 
water.  3.  Nut  uecessarily,  althoogta  they  ml^t  htfore  H.  9.  SDver  wire 
should  be  used. 

0,  C.  W. — There  are  ao  many  different  makings  which  mi^t  come  under 
the  designation  used,  that  unless  you  are  more  explicit  In  deacxiblnf  the 
appearance,  we  cannot  suggest  a  remedy.  Wc  know  nothing  of  tha  ioMB 
named. 

C.  S.  H.—Onr  correspondent  cannot  atrioasly  think  that  m  an  bound  to 
answer  every  Inquiry  sent  to  ns  by  return  of  post, 

Asri.Taia.— The  rtal  process  osad  in  the  prepantlon  of  both  things  iaqplrsd 
of,  is  a  secret.  Processes  have  been  frequently  published  profeasbig  to 
enlighten  photographers  on  these  points,  but  they  are  not  trnstworthy. 

8.  B.  S.— The  negoiivela  very  good ;  perhaps  a  Utile  more  Ytfuar  wonld  have 
improved  it.  The  printing  is  not  m  succeasfuL 

A.  R.  HowBRAT.— We  do  not  see  the  ndvontogc  tobegalnedbymaUag  yonr 
glass  room  as  your  tticnds  adviw,  with  the  roof  Bh^ilnEfhntteaaHlliead 
to  the  north.  Coiistmct  it  b*  you  orlgiually  Intendedi  or.  If  yoa  pnAr, 
hare  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof  like  the  Crvstal  PahN& 

A  Novice.— 1.  lliere  can  be  no  poaslfole  Illegality  In  taking  a  view  of  a  man- 
sion wtthont  the  owner's  consent,  if  your  caoMra  Is  on  the  pahUc  root-way. 
3.  No,  it  should  be  washed  first,  ana  then  quickly  dried  in  a  cloth:  then  it 
will  be  fit  to  na&  S.  About  7,  8,  or  B  Iiiehes,  acconUng  to  the  iiiiiiiiiiwi 
allowed  liy  the  Inass  roouBting  of  the  lens.  *.  About  10  or  IS  t^'ui-w 
fi.  Mo. 

BxamHSS.— We  are  aorry  we  cannot  offer  you  much  encourucment  In  dls- 
poting  of  your  stereognuna  They  are  very  good,  and  If  fUriy  exhAiiMlla 
shop  windows,  ml^t  possibly  have  a  certain  aate;  but  the  production  of 
stereograms  on  paper  Is  so  easy,  and  the  number  in  the  markot  is  so  nsarlj' 
equal  to  the  demand,  that  the  wholesale  price  for  such  wooM  be  a  anm 
wDhh  would  be  barely  remunerative,  unices  yon  inteadad  to  omtaAin 
thctr  i«odaotloa  as  a  matter  of  bualneas. 

Kmcsumo  Bsciaxxn. — Thu  Infiwmation  yon  ask  fto  is  of  so  elementary 
a  description,  and  the  questions  show  so  little  acquaintance  with  tbe 
neoeesary  elementa  of  the  art,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  advise  yon  t» 
coOl  yonr  eatfauslaam  a  lltUa  by  eareAdly  stndying  the  many  papsan  <■  tha 
snb>ecta  whlcfa  yoa  will  find  scattered  thrwigh  ear  two  TolonMO. 

N.-Lead  wfil  always  ho  llaMe  to  eocrade.  Tou  wUI  find  U  better  and 
cheaper  to  have  the  sink  ftted  with  gntu  peroha  or  date. 

IUaa»o>.— We  will  Write  to  the  Inventor,  and  if  we  can  obtain  ftarther  par- 
ilculan,  will  publUi  them.  Hothhis  more  la  known  aa  j»t  than  wkat  wa 
have  glveii. ' 

J.O.B  K.—L  Yonr ooUoAenta not  auitablelbrporitlvea.  AddanA 

or  bromide  ofcadBitam  to  each  omteaorfti  this  wffll,  psrii^aMia  It 
work  better.  3.  Add  a  ttKcratu  sidntion  of  nitrate  vt  mnr  to  jonr  btfh 
until  the  effect  complstaMa  of  Is  remoTed.  S.  The  Iron  taUeto  wffl  aptM 
the  bath  If  the  giue  has  the  least  flaw  hi  It 

S.  B.  8.— The  prednitate  la  bromide  of  potassium. 

Buaaxo  Photo. — Emrdoyadngtelanaof  about  SO  Inobes  fbcos  and  4  InetMs 
^>ertur^  with  a  shading  camera  on  each  side  oT  lt|  one  to  bold  tha  aoiall 
picture  drawinr  out  from  SO  to  86  inchoa,  sad  the  other,  for  the  ■"■gTidmi 
picture,  of  about  four  times  that  alae.  Place  the  most  convex  side  of  the 
lens  next  the  amallestpktam  For  tbe  detslls,  Gonsnlt  Ibr.  SaiWs  paper  In 
a  recent  nnmber. 

A  IiSDT.— Your  pn^ress  Is  very  satlsfiKtory,  and  with  poseveraBce  yoa  wlD 
be  as  good  a  photographer  aa  most  persons.  You  must,  however,  not 
ohJect  to  stained  fingers.  A  lady  who  la  not  salBctonlly  stroog-mhided  to 
brave  public  opinion  on  this  point  sheold  not  attMipt  phoUgn^^. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  wlU  hdp  jfoa  In  your  dtfBenlty,  If  gcn^  nibbed  oa 
the  stains  with  a  Utile  water;  but  constant  application  of  this  powasfhi 
agnnt  to  the  skin  Is  ealculaied  to  render  joar  haade  rather  smnoUi,  mmt 
white,  and  soft ;  perhaps,  however,  this  would  not  he  looked  vpoa  aa  aa 
objection.  They  mi^ht  also  break  out  Into  phnples  and  soce  (dms,  whh* 
uxmld  be  objectionable. 

A  WocLo-BB  HsMBxa  must  i»actise  a  Uttle  more:  the snlfject  la  totally  de- 
void of  interest.  The  negative  Is  bad— the  printing  wM«e,  end  the  pictar« 
are  wrongly  moimted  Were  it  not  for  these  trifling  delbcta,  we  aboold  be 
most  h^tpy  to  comply  with  our  correspondent's  request 

W.  L.— As  a  photograph.  It  is  tcdarabUi  bnt  no  (me  would  cars  aboot  the 
subject 

J.  A.— Your  communication  la  recelTcdi  hi  Us  prcieBt  fot^  horwcvsr,  wt 

cannot  Insert  it  _  _ 

CommonhMtlons  decUned  with  thanks.— Lucky.— FhDo  PbotoL— S.  M. 
The  information  required  by  the  following  eorreapoodenu  is  aitlier  ntft  as 
we  are  uoc^le  to  give,  or  U  has  appeared  In  recent  □umbers  of  tka 
"Photooxaphic  Naws!"— H.  B.  Y.— Clock.— SpelL— A.  B.  Janet 
IK  TTpa :  — KnosOaa— F.  W.  Evans.— O.  B.— B.  B.— J.  B.  O  vertoa— W.  H.  & 
—An  Amat«ur.-U.  C.  P— M.  A.  Boot— O.  H.  W.— T.  Warwltt— 
B.  M.  Brackenridge.— J.  Walter.— W.  L.— D.  H.— A.  N. 

*■*  Alle^tMislcommnnkatbrnsshonld  be  addra8sedtolIr.CaooKxa,eaiv 
of  MaaBn.Ciaseauu  Pnna,  SBdOAini,  La  Bdle  flaavngvTard.  Priest* 
Iett«sflirtlieEdltar,UMddnsBedtothe.  " 
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PARCHMENT-PAPER. 
We  have  often  had  oooaoon  to  remaric  on  Uie  freqttencj 
vith  wUch  diacoTeriee  luve  been  made  and  re-inade.  The 
ocHiTernon  of  paper  into  a  sabBtance  reBaabling  parchment 
is  the  latest  initanoe  (rf  the  kind  mth  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  aalgect  is  one  which  is  of  oonsidaable 
interest,  and  as  ve  nare  not  hitherto  treated  of  it  in  tiie 
**  PHOToanAPHio  Nbwb,"  and  as  the  ptimity  <tf  its  dis- 
Gorerj  has  been  contested  within  Hba  last  &w  weeks,  we 
will  giro  a  history  d  its  diacorery  and  of  tbe  method  of  pre- 
paring  it. 

On  the  3rd  April,  1857,  tlie  Eev.  J.  Barlow  delirered  a 
lecture  at  the  Boyal  Iiutitniion,  of  which  the  so-called  dis- 
oonrery,  by  Mr.  G^ine,  was  the  subject.  He  ahowed  that  a 
mixtore  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  dilated  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  waa  capable  of  rendcriog 
paper,  momentarily  immersed  in  it,  as  tough  as  parchment. 
The  paper  thus  altered  in  its  properties  waa  instantly 
washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  in  a  weu 
ammonia  Bolution ;  after  which  it  was  found  that  the  eame 
paper  which  before  the  operation  broke  under  a  weight  of 
ei^t  pounds  had  become  capable  of  sustaining  upwards  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  That  sulphuric  add  possesBed  the  property 
aS  conv^ng  paper  into  this  substance  had  been  known 
long  prerioasly  to  the  date  of  "Mi.  Barlow's  lecture,  bat 
as  the  pedae  strengtii  ^  the  add  was  unknown,  no  nse 
was  maoe  of  it.  It  was  general^  sin^iosed  at  the  time  liiat 
Mr.  GaUw  claimed  the  merit  oiftliedisooTeryt  and  the  publi- 
cation of  a  part  of  the  lecture  by  us  in  a  work  which  we  at 
that  time  emted,  led  to  a  claim  by  Mr.  Harris  in  &Toar  of 
Mr.  Henry  Beasley's  prior  discovery  and  publication  of  the 
process ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Gains  did  not  claim  the 
merit  of  the  disooTery  of  the  &ct  of  sulphuric  add  poBseBsiDg 
this  property,  but  simply  tiie  exact  strength  requisite  in 
this  substance  to  perform  tJie  operation  in  a  satis&ctory 
manner,  he  having  found  by  eq>erim^t  that  if  the  strength 
of  the  add  much  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  specific 
gravity  1  -854,  or  if  it  was  used  in  different  proportions  than 
two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  one  of  water, 
the  result  waa  dther  to  char  the  paper  or  convert  it  into 
dextrine ;  the  latter  result  likewise  ensuing  if  the  paper 
were  exposed  to  the  action  ctf  the  add  for  too  great  a  len^ 
of  time.  The  method  adopted  b^  Mr.  Gaine,  tat  converting 
a  piece  of  porous  unsized  paper  into  parchment-paper,  was 
merely  thiUi  of  drawing  a  piece  of  the  pwer  through  the 
Bolntioa  described  above,  and  then  insturel^  removing  all 
traces  of  ^e  acid  washing  it  in  ^  manner  we  have 
already  stated ;  after  which  the  paper  was  converted  into  a 
kind  of  parchment,  so  exceediuKly  tough  that  a  ring  of  it 
wdghing  only  28  grains,  and  only  seven-dghths  of  an  inch 
in  indth,  was  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  wdght  of  92  lbs., 
very  nearly  donUe  what  a  piece  of  animal  parchment  of 

ril  dimensions  would  sustain.  This  parchment-paper 
rbs  water  just  as  real  parchment  does,  and  presents  a 
similar  appearance ;  it  feeu,  after  being  so&ked  in  water, 
soft  and  slippery  to  the  touch,  precisdy  as  in  the  case  of 
skins.  In  the  converBion  of  the  paper  or  lignine  into  parch- 
ment, or  by  whatever  other  name  we  choose  to  ctui  the 
substance  which  is  intermediate  between  lignine  and  dex- 
trine, the  paper,  though  diminidied  in  its  superficial 
dimeuuons,  is  not  increMed  in  wcagfat ;  thus  proving  that 
no  Bolphnric  add  ia  nuebaiuoaUy  xsta^ed  by  it ;  in  this 


respect  differing  from  the  gun-papers  of  Pelouze  and  others, 
and  bdng  ndther  converted  into  an  electric  nor  rendered 
more  combustible,  nor  capable  of  solution  in  ether  or 
potash.  The  most  striking  mfference  in  its  nature,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  previous  to  the  immersion  in  the 
acid  solution,  is  observed  when  it  is  stepped  in  water;  in 
addition  to  its  similarity  witii  animal  pardunent  as  r^ards 
touch,  it  is,  like  that  substance,  inaolable  in  water,  but, 
unlike  it,  is  not  sulyeet  to  change  from  the  action  ck  heat 
and  moisture.  The  duanical  i&aar^  with  respect  to  this 
extraordinary  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  celltdose,  anpposea 
that  the  add  combines  with  it,  in  the  first  instance,  with  or 
witiiout  the  elimination  of  oxygen  and  Inrdrogen  as  water; 
and  that  this  compound  ia  sub^uently  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  water  in  mass,  daring  the  washing  process,  the 
sulphuric  add  being  again  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of 
water. 

The  uses  to  which  paper  so  converted  can  be  put  are  so 
numerous  that  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate  them; 
among  the  principal,  however,  we  may  mention  its  substi- 
tution for  animal  parchment  in  tbe  case  of  policies  of 
assurance,  scrip  certificates,  and  legal  documents.  It  might 
also  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  books 
intended  for  preservation  in  the  libraiy  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  trustees  of  tiiat 
institution,  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  than  to  procure 
an  Act  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  publishers  of  books  to 
prepaxe  the  Museam  copy  in  Oaa  way.  It  would  involve 
haraly  any  expense,  as  the  sheets,  after  being  printed,  could 
be  treated  with  the  acid  just  as  well  as  before,  without  any 
injury  resulting  to  the  ink,  while  the  book  would  be  xendoed 
imperishable,  and  almost  indestructible. 

Before  adverting  to  the  mode  in  which  this  discovery  may 
be  made  available  m  phot(^raphy,  we  must  say  a  little  more 
on  the  subject  of  its  discovery.  We  have  already  observed 
that  Mr.  Gaine  soarcdy  claimed  the  merit  of  the  actual  dis- 
cover of  this  property  of  sulphuric  add,  though  he  did  not 
disclaim  it,  and  even  took  the  precaution  of  patenting  his 
process.  M  dther  is  Mr.  Bessley  entitled  to  t^  merit  of  a 
first  discovery,  timugh  it  is  poadble  it  may  have  been  made 
by  him  independently,  for  his  discovery  was  published  in 
a  work  of  his  in  1852,  and  possibly  some  little  time  pre- 
viously, as  the  edition  c£  that  year  was  the  second  edition  of 
his  book ;  but  long  before  that  date,  in  1846,  the  discovety 
had  beoi  made  oj  two  fVenoh  chamistSi  IrUL  L.  tlgidw 
and  Foumarede,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  at 
the  commencement  of  1847,  but  which  it  seems  was  very 
littie  noticed  at  the  time,  even  in  Paris  and  among  sdentifio 
men;  neverthdess,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  discovery  was 
made  by  them  at  tiiat  time,  as  Piofemot  Hoflfaoan,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  experiments  with  the  process,  has  fdt 
himself  bound  to  admit,  that  the  extraordinary  action 
sulphurio  add  on  celluiose  was  observed  by  the  gentl^nen 
we  have  mentioned,  long  anterior  to  tbe  date  of  the  pubb- 
cation  of  Mr.  Gaine's  experimemte  in  the  same  direction, 
and  that  it  is  to  them  that  is  owing  tbe  first  discovery  of 
vegetable  parchment ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  only  improvement 
made  in  their  discoveiy  by  Mr.  Gaine  was  the  addition  of 
half  a  volume  of  water  to  the  mondijdrated  sulphuric  add 
used  by  M.  Figuier. 

OntheoccBsiiHiQfMr.  Barlow  delivering  the  lecture  at 
the  Ba^oi  Institntioa,  to  which  we  hare  xefei^d,  photoeapha 
on  this  paper  w«e  adifliite^,gl^.^^^i^J^i^^^e 
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peculiarly  hard  nature  of  the  surface  enaUed  photographers 
to  obtain  beaatiftUly  rich  tones  with  a.mnch  smaller  expen- 
dittue  of  nitrate  of  silrer  than  is  usual.  The  anperioritj  of 
the  print  on  this  Testable  parchment  induced  us  to  try 
expeiimenta  with  the  eolation  on  prints  already  produced  on 
the  paper  in  its  usual  condition.  We  were  aware  that  a 
less  energetic  action  on  bodies  was  sometimes  produced  by 
unng  strong  acids  than  by  using  th^  diluted,  and  it  occurred 
to  us  as  poesible  that  the  strong  solution  used  in  parchment- 
idng  the  foint  mij^t  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  sabstanoe 
which  forms  the  picture ;  aeoOTdin^ly,  we  selected  ninta 
which  were  toned  difEteentlyi  aitd  pnnted  on  diSbrent  unds 
of  paper,  and  sobmitted  than  to  the  action  at  the  add  with 
a  rwdt  which  was  considerably  better  thtm  we  had  enected. 
Tba  colour  and  tint  of  the  pictures  was  not  in  the  sughteet 
de^iree  changed,  andtiiehalf-tonMreinfunedjustasd^cate, 
wmle  the  sharpness  of  the  picture  was  very  much  increase 
the  uniform  contraction  of  the  paper,  and  the  torfoce 
acquired  a  glossy  appearance  in  some  respects  superior  to 
albomen,  being  withont  that  glare  which  we  meet  with  in 
albumenued  prints,  the  beauty  of  the  surface  being  con- 
siderably heightened  by  pasaing  the  print  between  rollers. 
On  removing  the  prints  m>m  the  water,  after  e:q)OBare  to 
action  of  the  acid,  the  character  of  the  paper  was  as 
completely  changed  as  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  acid 
before  being  printed  upon.  The  paper  had  become  so  tough 
that  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of  tearing  it,  however 
roughly  it  might  be  handled ;  andsome  dirt  upon  one  of  the 
■heete  was  washed  off  with  soap  and  water  and  robbed  dry 
wH^  a  towel,  the  picture  appearing  in  nowise  injured  by 
this  rough  tzeatment.  For  tiie  benefit  of  those  who  may 
denre  to  ixj  t^e  ezperimoit  fbr  themsetvea,  we  fpve  tae 
fdlowing  instructions  on  the  sul^t.  It  will  be  pwoeiTed 
that  some  slight  modifications  are  inlxoduoed,  iniich  are 
rendered  necesBaiy  by  the  diflbrence  in  the  paj^r  on  wldcb 
poeitive  pictures  are  printed.  • 

First  take  a  lar^  shallow  pan,  and  In  this  place  a  jug 
cabbie  of  containmg  about  a  tont ;  then  measure  out  8 
fiuid  ounces  of  sulphuric  add  of  the  strength  giv^  above 
and  pour  into  the  jug,  and  thai  add  four  ounces,  by  mea- 
sure, of  water,  which  must  be  poured  into  the  jug  gradually, 
keeping  the  mixture  stirred  during  the  operation  with  a 
^lass  rod.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  mixing 
IB  of  course  very  considerable,  and  it  will  be  better  if  it  be 
performed  out  of  doors,  in  case  the  heat  should  break  the 
veiBeL 

As  soon  as  the  mixing:  la'conpleted,  cover  over  the  jug 
and  leave  it  until  cold,  when  the  next  saricB  of  (^)emtioDs 
may  be  begun. 

Armnge  three  dean  dishes  ride  1^  ride.  No.  1,  a  porce- 
lain dish  about  10  by  12  inches,  and  Nob.  2  imd  8,1ai^azid 
deep,  capable  of  holding;  about  half  a  gallon  ead).  Pour 
the  mixture  of  sulphnnc  acid  and  water  into  Ko.  1,  and  fill 
the  other  two  vessels  with  distilled  water,  adding  to  Ko.  3 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Now  take  the  photograph  and  float  it  for  an  instant, 
picture  mde  downward,  on  the  acid  solution  in  No.  1 ;  taking 
the  same  precautions  to  avoid  air  bubbles  as  if  the  operation 
were  albumenising  paper.  The  picture  will  curl  dightly 
immediatly  after  contact  with  the  acid,  and  its  position  must 
be  at  once  reversed,  the  back  of  the  picture  being  Iwought 
in  contact  with  the  solution,  and  pressed  beneath  wa  surface 
with  a  ghuB  rod,  so  that  the  whole  ^lall  be  thorou^y 
immersed ;  where  it  must  remain  for  a  Bpace  ot  iama  varying 
between  a  quarter  of  a  minute  and  two  minutes,  aooording 
to  the  nature  of  the  paper.  The  oondnrinw  we  arrive  at 
in  respect  to  this  from  the  eiqiaiments  we  have  had  leinve  to 
make  are-^that  Canson's  1^  Vp^  requires  abmt  SO 
seconds ;  Canson's  thii^  paper,  1  nunute  *,  thin  papier  saxe, 
20  seconds ;  Whatman  and  Tomer's,  about  10  seconds,  aup- 
podng  the  size  to  have  been  thwoughly  removed,  otherwi&e 
It  will  rei^uire  two  minutes  to  effect  the  operation.  This 
compamtive  slowness  to  be  affected  in  the  case  axed 
paper  is  not  owing  to  the  dwmical  properties  <rf  the  rise, 


but  rimply  from  its  rendering  the  paper  non-absorbent  fiv  a 

time. 

When  the  sheet  of  paper  has  soaked  for  a  sufficient  time, 
raise  a  comer  out  of  the  solution,  and  take  hold  of  it  with  a 
piece  of  fcAdei  blottuig  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  the  acid  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  fingers ;  raise  it  ont  of  the  dish, 
and  hold  it  over  for  a  second  or  two  to  drain.  Then  immeise 
it  in  No.  2,  and  move  it  about  well,  so  aa  to  free  it  as  per- 
fectly as  poemble  from  the  acid.  Then  transfer  it  to  dish 
No.  8,  that  which  contains  titescdatlon  of  ammonia,  and  leave 
it  tiun  for  an  hoar  oe  two,  a  UtQe  time  more  or  um  beuiff 
noin^ortance;  after  idiich  it  must  be  well  wariied,  and 
allowedttodry. 

Not  more  than  about  half  a  dozen  riieets  should  be  washed 
in  the  water  in  di^  No.  2,  after  wliich  it  should  be  thrown 
away  and  replaced  W  fresh;  also  in  dish  No.  8  a  piece  of  Uue 
litmus  paper  should  be  placed  and  allowed  to  remain,  as  tiie 
slightest  trace  of  acidity  in  the  bath  would  lead  to  the  de- 
struction ibe  jftcture ;  and  whenever  any  such  trace  is 
discovoed,  a  few  dropa  oi  solution  o€  ammonia  should  be 
added  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  ordo-  to  neutralise  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  neoesBary  to  guard  against  any  great 
excess  of  ammonia,  on  account  at  its  prgndidal  effect  on  the 
half  tones  of  the  pcture. 

The  appeaianoe  of  the  sheet  on  removal  from  the  ammcmia 
bath  is  not  ver^  attractive.  It  preeenta  a  crumpled  appear- 
ance, and  requires  to  be  very  carefully  mormted  to  renoCT  it 
smooth.  The  best  way  of  making  it  assume  a  8ati8&ot<»y 
appearance  is  to  pass  it  between  rwera,  the  strong  piuHiue 
it  undergoes  in  this  procen  removing  all  the  ctomm  and, 
rendering  it  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy;  and  the  advan- 
tages of  treating  photographs  in  this  way  wiH  be  evident  in 
their  increased  riiarpness. 

There  is  another  oonaidCTaiion  attached  to  this  process, 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  proofs  treated  by  it  axe  rendered 
lees  liable  to  fade ;  and  we  uiall  be  very  happy  if  some  of  am 
readers  will  put  it  to  the  test  and  inform  us  of  the  result  f<v 
the  benefit  of  the  art  generally. 

[Sinoe  the  above  was  in  ^rpe,  a  letter  has  been  addressed, 
by  M.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  to  the  editor  of  Cosmos^  in  reply 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  that  publication  speaking  in 
somewhat  contemptuous  terras  of  Mr.  Gaine's  improvements. 
The  tenor  of  the  letter  is  to  point  out  what  we  motioned 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  viz.,  that  iSx.  Graine 
never  claimed  the  merit  of  discovering  this  peculiar  action 
of  solphuric  add,  bat  only  how  to  raider  it  onnmecdaUj 
available.] 

THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM.* 

In  Sir  J.  Herschel's  paper,  already  quoted,  frequent  mmHaa 
is  made  of  slight  vanatk)na  in  the  length  of  the  spectra 
photographed  under  different  circumstances,  and  witn  (Af- 
ferent methods  c£  manipulation.  Thus,  in  some  instances, 
the  iodine  spectrum  was  carried  down  considerably  beyond 
the  red  rays ;  in  other  cases,  it  hardly  extended  to  the  liniit 
of  visible  colour;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  these  remaAablc 
differences  of  acti<Hi  of  the  leas  re&angible  nm  which  fcwm 
the  ai^iarent  contradictions  mentioned  in  the  article :  it 
being  taken  for  ^pwitod  that  iodide  of  ritver  was  always 
affected  by  rays  extmding  voy  low  down  in  the  spoctnun, 
"  de^pniding  in  intenrit^,"  it  is  true,  "  from  the  blue  to  the 
red  end,"  but  still  smsitive  to  those  rays.  Taking  the  fixed 
lines,  as  shown  in  the  above  diagram,  as  our  standard.  Sir 
J.  Herschel  obtains  an  action  upon  iodide  of  silver  by  rays 
extending  from  the  highest  liniit  shown  in  the  cut  down  to 
the  points  marked  A,  B,  or  C. 

Now  comes  the  remarkable  discrepancy  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  Our  own  experijMnt*  have 
entirely  /ailed  to  show  tu  the  slightest  trace  of  action  on 
iodide  of  silver  by  rays  lower  in  the  spectrum  than  Ike  dotted 
Urte  jast  helow  the  fxed  line  O.  We  have  been  working  on 
subject  f<^  several  years,  with  the  fall  consdonsnesa  that 
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we  ought  to  find  evidence  of  Bome  action  of  the  lower  rays. 
We  have  tried  and  repeated  our  experiments,  with  all  the 
modifications  which  ingenaitrjr  could  suggest,  and  still  to 
no  purpofie.  It  mattered  not  what  length  of  e^KKOre  we 
tried,  or  what  modifications  we  introduced  into  the  various 
baths  and  chemicals  used ;  no  natural  law  could  be  appa- 
rently prored  on  such  unifoim  and  indisputaUe  testimony 
as  this,  which  seemed  to  limit  the  iodine  spectrum  to  tlw 
rays  above  this  boundary  line. 

How  ignorant  we  nally  are  upon  tJie  most  eWnentary 
pointB  ai  Bcienee,  vhen  two  eipenmentalistB  working  on  the 
same  subject,  and  with  almost  the  same  ol^ect  in  view,  arrive 
at  such  diaraetricaUy  c^jpoeito  conclurions.  One  states  that 
iodide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  certain  rays  of  light — that  it 
is  always  darkened  by  them,  and  produces  tanffible  evidence 
to  bear  out  the  statenient.  Another  states  tnat  iodide  of 
silver  is  not  secsitivo  to  theee  rays,  and  that  he  has  never 
been  able  to  obtain  an  action  by  them ;  and  he  also  brings 
forward  evidence  to  confirm  his  statements.  Monarchs  have 
gone  to  war  about  less  important  differences  than  these — 
scientific  men  bring  their  reason  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  solve  the  difficulty,  and  show  that 
the  discrepancy  is  only  on  the  sur£Eice,  after  all. 

We  consider  it  to  bo  a  fundamental  axiom  in  optics  that 
(leaving  pohmsation  out  of  the  querti^m)  the  lefirangibility 
of  a  ray  of  light  is  absolute^  invuiaUe,  and  tiiat  all  ita  other 
TOop^tieB  depend  upon  this  one  attribute.  Its  angle  of  le- 
ntugilaUty,  or  its  position  in  the  Bpectrum  with  respect  to 
the  adjacent  fixed  uses  being  given,  its  optical,  thennic,  or 
chonical  prop^es  are  at  once  defined,  and  must  always 
remain,  as  the  necessary  and  invariable  properties  of  the  ray 
ctf  that  refinngibility. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  no  variation  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  or 
(k  tixe  materials  used  f<»-  refracting  the  rays  of  ught,  could 
influence  the  result  in  one  way  or  another,  provided  the 
spectrum  was  obtained  in  tolerable  purity ;  neither  could 
a  variation  in  the  photographic  i>roceBS  employed,  or  in  the 
order  of  application  of  th^  chemicals,  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
cordant r^ults,  for  we  have  tried  all  possible  variations  of 
this  character  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  uni- 
formity of  the  results.  The  only  remaining  causes  of  the 
difference  are,  the  variation  of  exposure  to  the  light,  the 
difference  of  its  intensity,  or  variations  owing  to  t^e 
velopment.  Our  own  photographs  were  taken  1^  the  ordi- 
nary negative  yrocmm  on  paper  or  glass,  the  sensitive  iodide 
of  nlver  being  exposed  to  tiie  action  of  the  spectral  rays  for 
a  oertaiu  period  time,  and  then  bdng  removed,  the  latent 
image  was  developed ;  the  intensity  (tf  the  light  after  passing 
through  t^  extrundynanow  slit  and  then  being  spread  out 
BO  as  to  cover  so  large  a  space  as  was  occupied  by  the  spec- 
trum, being  too  feeble  to  produce  a  visible  darkening.  la 
Sir  J.  Herachel's  experiments  the  case  was  different:  the 
arrangement  he  used  px)duced  a  spectrum  of  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary intensity,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  un- 
diluted sunlight,  and  the  exposure  was  ^lo^ed  until  the 
iodide  of  silver  actually  blackened  per  se  witiiout  any  develop- 
ing agent  being  present,  or,  in  fact,  needed.  To  suppose, 
however,  that  the  difference  between  our  results  would  be  due 
to  the  action  of  the  developing  agent,  would  be  to  assume 
that  iodide  of  silver  would  darken  by  exposure  to  o^a  set  of 
rays,  but  would  refuse  to  develop  unless  exposed  to  other  rays 
— a  most  improbable  hypotheus. 

The  aolj  oanae,  tltoefore,  that  we  can  imagna  ibr  the 
discr^MncieBt  Ksb  in  the  difierenoes  of  ei^Ksun.  We 
have  stated  above,  that,  from  the  descnption  of  the 
apparatus  which  Sir  J,  Herachel  used,  we  judge  the 
intensity  of  any  particnlar  part  of  his  spectrum  to  be 
e^ual  to  full  sunsMne,  and  the  length  of  time  to  whidi 
his  sensitive  surfaces  were  exposed  we  will  aesume  to 
three  minutes.  We  will,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, consider  the  effects  which  he  obtained  as  being 
equivalent  to  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  to  full  sunshine. 

Jn  oar  own  spectrum  the  light  was  admitted  through  a 


slit  of  one  inch  long  and  ^^th  of  an  inch  wide ;  this  was 
extended  by  re&action  into  a  oand  of  one  inch  wide  by  five 
inches  long ;  or,  the  ,^th  of  an  inch  was  stretohed  out  to 
five  inches,  and  was,  consequently,  attenuated  to  tcVo^^  ^ 
its  original  intensity.  To  this  feeble  Bpectrum  our  plates 
were  exposed,  on  an  average,  ibr  three  seconds,  one-sixtieth 
part  of  tba  time  occiqiiea  in. the  other  experiments;  and 
when  we  now  remember  tiiat  the  li^t  was  only  the  riAnsth 
part  of  the  intenaty  of  fiill  sanshine,  it  wUl  make  the 
oiflbrenee  of  exposure  in  the  two  cases  as  1  to  60,000. 

We  are  aware  that  the  above  calculation  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  very  rough  amiroximation  to  the  truth :  we 
have  assumed  many  things,  and' set  values  upon  other  points, 
which  more  exact  (lata  would,  doubticB,  render  it  necessarr  to 
modify ;  butstill,  after  making  every  allowance  andreduction; 
the  difference  in  the  timesof  exposure  in  the  two  caseB  cannot 
fail  to  be  eoormous ;  quite  sufficient,  we  think,  to  show 
that  the  two  classes  of  phenom^ia  tmder  investigation  by 
Sir  J.  HerBchel  and  ounselves  are  essentiaUy  diff^ent,  and 
that  ai^uments  and  deductions  based  upon  tho  results  of 
one  method  of  investigation  have  nothing  to  do  witii  infe- 
rences drawn  from  the  other  class  of  expenments.  The  plan 
we  are  following  seems  the  one  most  applicable  to  the  present 
practice  of  photogia^y.  Sar  J.  Herschel's  experiments  bear 
more  upon  the  photography  of  tiie  future  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  grand  problem  orthe  fixatioin  of  odour. 


ECONOMY  IN  FHOTOGRAFHIC  OP£RJLTIONS. 

BT  AUEXAMDBB  WATT. 

In  the  various  processes  of  the  idK>t(^;raphic  art,  all  will 
readily  admit  there  is  a  great  waste  of  that  precious  metal 
— silver ;  and,  probably,  photographers  who  have  not  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  will  be  surprised  when  I  in- 
form tliem  that  when  their  work  is  complete  and  ready  to 
send  home  to  the  purchaser,  whether  it  be  a  paper  or  glass 
portrait,  a  sterec^^ram,  or  a  copy  from  an  engraving,- not 
more  than  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  diver  Employed  is 
actually  delivered  to  the  customer.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  95  per  cent,  (or  thereabouts)  of  the  silver  uaed  still  to 
accoont  for.  Now  this  is  rather  a  large  per  centage,  and  it 
is,  in  my  opnion,  worth  any  photographer's  while  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  recovering  the  same  in  any  way  in  his  power. 

I  believe  many  artists  nave,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  operations,  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  em- 
ployed to  be  wasted,  either  MoauBS  they  knew  not  how  to 
recover  it,  or  laboured  under  the  erroneous  impreBsioii  that 
t^  waste  whicii  occurred  in  their  operations  was  but  inag- 
nificaut ;  and  when  they  have  be^  advised  to  save  their 
washings,  &c.,  th^  have  neglected  to  do  so,  because  they 
had  not  done  so  from  the  first  I  I  have  had  this  reply  fte- 
quentiy  when  advising  artists  to  save  their  waste. 

It  is  true,  some  ^mtf^^raphers  save  th^  clippings  of 
sensitised  paper,  and  thdr  old  hypo,  baths ;  but  when  they 
have  done  so  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  I  have 
heard  that  some  have  collected  their  old  hypo,  baths  in  a 
luge  jar,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  settie  for  some 
time,  when  they  have  poured  off  the  clear  liquor  and  saved 
the  muddy  setmnent  -miich  had  eetUed  at  the  bottom,  folly 
expecting  that  tiiere  was  the  silver  mine,  whereas  the 
precious  store  was  little  else  but  dirt — ^the  clear  liquor  which 
was  thrown  away  as  valueless  Ijaving  carried  witb  it  meet 
o£  the  nlver  I  Several  old  established  phot(»r8phan  have 
acknowledged  this  when  I  have  conversed  vita  them  on  the 
subject. 

Again,  I  believe  it  to  be  afanost  a  constant  practice 
amongst  operators  to  develop  over  a  sink,  whereby  all  the 
dlv9,  in  the  fcmn  o(  nitrate  and  iodide,  is  allowed  to  dis- 
appear with  the  developing  agent,  and  the  minute  quantity 
of  silver  which  is  retamed  by  the  plate  is  all  that  is  saved 
of  tiie  comparatively  large  quantity  of  silver  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  nitrate  bath. 

Now  wlien  a  "  whole  platei^ilsLEemoyied-iiiom^the exciting 
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bath,  it  tafca  with  it  bat  a  nnall  qnanUt;'  of  iodide  of  dlTer, 
it  IB  true ;  bat,  on  the  otW  hana,  the  back  wid  front  of  the 
^te  aro  nearly  covered  with  a  Huation  of  mtiate  of  ulrer, 
containing  about  thirty  gnioa  to  the  oonce  of  water,  and 
whoi  we  bear  in  mind  the  amoont  of  surfEue  whieh  has  been 
retnoved  from  the  bath,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the 
quantity  of  nitoate  o£  mret  which  attaches  to  it  is  by  no 
means  insignificant — eipectally  if  a  dozen  or  bo  are  covered 
in  the  ooune  of  the  day,  and  bo  on  till  the  end  of  the 
year. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  careful  photographerB  to  wipe 
the  back  of  the  plate  after  its  removal  from  the  bath— not 
to  Bave  the  sUrer  bat  to  keep  the  plate-holder  dry — and  the 
cloth  which  ruhi  the  ^late  may,  or  may  not,  be  taken  care 
of;  but  the  silver  .which  is  on  the  senutised  sur&ce,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is,  during  the  procesB  of  derelojHnent, 
sufforad  to  run  away  down  the  link,  and  u  never  recovered. 

Tin  fiziuK  solution— whether  it  be  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
nom  or  the  hyposulphite  of  soda— has,  of  course,  ooly  the 
iodide  of  mIth,  a  sinall  item,  to  deal  with,  and  this  fixing 
solution,  idos  whatever  silver  it  may  oontun,  is  also,  gene- 
rally, allowed  to  run  down  the  ruthless  sink. 

£a  the  processes  of  toning  proo&,  we  have  generally  a  60- 
-grain  b^u  to  deal  with ;  and  here,  all  will  umit,  a  fearful 
waste  of  silver  maj  occur,  without  great  care  and  economy, 
in  a  very  thart  tune ;  especially  where  the  photosrapber^s 
business  lies  in  printing  a  great  number  of  copies  oi  various 
subjects,  Buch  as  pictures,  winrka  <^  art,  stereograms,  &c. 
And  I  bdieve,  nay,  I  kaow^  that  the  amount  of  waste  which 
occurs  in  some  estoblishments,  where  the  printing  and  toning 

£ recesses  are  carried  on,  is  absolutely  ahuming,  and  when  I 
ave  asserted  this  as  a  fiiot,  with  a  view  to  render  a  service 
to  the  manufacturer  of  photographs;  from  an  utter  want  of 
chemical  knowledge,  he  has  listened  with  an  incredulwu  ear 
to  the  oantion,  aiS,  I  suppose,  suffers  the  kw  rathw  than  be 
proved  unaoquiunteil  witn  his  business  1  I  know  of  several 
establislunentB  where,  I  believe,  they  are  loidng  at  lust 
many  pounds  a-week  in  the  way  I  mention. 

But  as  tbexe  are  others  who  may  take  in  good  part  a 
friendly  suggestion,  made  by  one  of  some  experience  m  the 
employment  of  the  precious  metals,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  a  few  hinte,  which  I  trust  may  be  found  not 
only  practicable,  but  pecuniarily  advantageous  to  those  who 
believe  that  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained." 

Firstly,  when  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  nitrate  bath, 
after  it  has  been  allowed  to  drain  into  the  halh  for  an  instant, 
the  comer  of  the  plate  may  be  placed  upon  a  pad  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  back  of  the  plate  may  now  be  carefully  wiped 
with  a  damp  rag.  The  blotting-paper,  when  it  has  been 
used  pretty  often  during  the  day,  may  be  set  aside  in  a  box 
kept  for  the  pvupoee,  sM  the  rag  may  every  now  and  then 
be  rinsed  in  a  Teasel  of  water,  which  may  alwimi  stand 
read^  for  the  purpose  on  the  operaUng  boud.  When  the 
l^ttmg-paper  pads  hsve  accumulated,  Ihey  may  be  burned 
to  a  black  ash  to  send  to  the  refiner  with  other  stniilar  waste, 
or  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water  with  the  washings  of  the 
,  plate  wip^ ;  and,  in  ordv  to  recover  the  nlver  from  tkeee 
washings,  the  paper  may  be  squeezed  out,  after  it  has  heen 
soaking  for  some  time,  and  a  tew  pieces  of  sheet  copper  and 
a  few  oxops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  the  liquor  in  which  the 
pads  were  soaked.  In  a  day  or  two  the  whole  of  the  silver 
which  the  liquor  contained  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  form 
of  fine  grains  of  pure  metal.  The  clear  supernatant  liquor 
sbonld  then  be  poured  ofT,  and  the  silver  precipitate  be 
several  times  washed  with  hot  water ;  the  precipitate  may 
tben  be  dried  or  diesolved  in  nitric  acid  and  water,  to  make 
nitrate  of  silver  for  the  sensitising  bath,  &c. 

After  draining  the  plate  as  above  described,  the  next  item 
of  econony  will  be  in  the  devdomng.  A  pan-  may  be  em- 
ployed over  which  the  operator  deverape  the  jncture  in  the 
usual  way,  and  after  the  developing  agent  has  been  altowed 
to  run  off  into  the  pan,  the  plate  may  be  washed  over  the 
unk,  Huce  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  combination  with  the 
developer,  is  secured  in  the  pan.   The  cyanide  bang  now 


poured  on,  after  it  has  dissolved  all  the  iodide,  it  is  returned 
to  the  bottle  or  jug  kept  for  the  purpose,  from  vfaleh  the 
^Iver  may  be  recovered  at  any  time.  When  the  cyanide  is 
saturated  from  being  bng  used,  by  i^edpitating  the  ulver 
which  it  contains  vnth  strong  sulpharic  acid,  washing  the 
preci{atate  as  before  described;  adding  a  few  dn^ttf  acid  to 
the  mass,  and  throwing  in  a  piece  of  rinc,  which  will  con- 
vert the  precipitate  into  metallic  eilver.  Again  wash  as 
before,  ana  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to  dissolve  in  nitric 
acid. 

The  pan  which  contabs  the  developing  waste  maj  be 
emptied  into  a  larger  vessel  from  time  to  time,  into  which  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  poured,  and  some  strips 
of  copper.  After  a  few  days  the  preciratate  may  be  aepa- 
ratea  from  the  solution  al)Ove,  and,  bemg  dried,  it  may  be 
fused  with  a  little  dr^  potash  in  a  cmcible,  or  sent  in  a  bulk 
to  the  refinar,  who  inll  allow,  perhaps,  half  its  valne,  whidi 
is  better  than  lonsg  it  altogether. 

The  chief  wsste  being  that  which  occurs  in  the  processos 
of  ^ntiug,  much  greater  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  loss. 

When  the  pap^  have  been  floated  upon  the  aendtieing 
bath,  they  are,  of  course,  allowed  to  drain  for  an  instant, 
and  it  is  the  general  practice,  I  believe,  to  attach  small 
pieces  of  blotting  paper  to  th»  sensitised  sheet,  in  order  to 
assist  the  process  of  draining.  These  pieces  of  paper,  being 
saturated  with  nitrate  of  sdver,  when  they  are  done  with, 
may  be  ather  at  once  put  into  a  vessel  of  water  to  soak  out 
the  nitrate  as  before  described,  or  burned  to  a  black  aslt 
to  send  to  the  refiner,  the  former  beiing  the  most  econo- 
mical. All  clippings  of  senmdsed  paper,  also,  before  th^ 
have  been  acted  npon  by  light,  may  do  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Old  toning  baths  may  have  the  stiver  separated  from  them 
by  pasdog  a  stream  of  salphnretod  hydrogen  through  the 
l^uid,  which  will  throw  down  the  black  solphuret  of  silver. 
This  may  be  converted  into  nitrate  ci  silver  by  bcnling  in 
nitric  acid  and  a  little  water.  A  piece  of  copper  then 
inunexaed  in  a  sdution  of  the  nitrate  thus  formed,  will  throw 
down  the  silver  in  a  pure  state,  which  may  agun  be  dissolTcd 
by  nitric  acid  to  form  pure  nitrate  of  flolver.  Evaporation 
and  crystallisation  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  it  fit 
for  immediate  use. 

The  clipjnngs  of  scnsitiaed  paper  which  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  hght,  if  they  are  plunged  into  water,  will  soon 
yield  the  nitrate  of  silver  which  they  contain,  and  the  silver 
may  be  deposited  therefrom,  as  before  described,  by  pieces 
of  metallic  copper.  The  paper  now  only  contains  cmorido 
of  silver,  and  the  clippings,  being  removed  from  the 
washing  bath,  should  be  dried,  burnt,  and  kept  for  the 
refiner. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  hardly  thought  worth  while  to  recover 
the  hyposnlphite  of  ulver  from  the  washings  of  pitwia  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  toning  bath ;  but  if  the  proo£» 
are  rinsed  in  a  venel  of  water  kept  for  the  purpose,  for  an 
instant,  nerions  to  being  generally  wasbetL  even  thus  a 
little  saving  may  occur,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  where 
hurge  qnantitiee  o£  proo&  are  proditced,  may  be  worth  the 
trouble. 

With  respect  to  the  little  gold  which  may  remain  in  the 
toning  batra  after  they  have  become  inactive,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  found  worth  attention,  for  I  have  invariably  found, 
when  the  toning  bath  has  ceased  to  give  the  required  tone, 
that  it  has  been  because  the  gold  had  been  removed  by  the 
proofs  toned  in  it,  and  I  am  of  oinnion  that  what  remains  is 
not  worth  consideratioD. 

I  have  frequently  observed,  however,  that  the  toning 
baths  have  been  carelessly  or  awkwardly  made,  and  in  con- 
sequence, part  of  the  chloride  of  gold  has  been  thrown  down 
in  the  form  of  a  brourn  powder ;  when  this  ig  the  case,  if 
the  bath  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  gold  may  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessd,  and  should  oe  saved.  Sometimes,  I 
believe,  the  gold  is  preci[^t8ted  when  the  toning  baih  is 
made  in  a  very  strong  light,  which  shooMJ^  avd<KcL 

Some  photographprs  ^w^.  tl^e  cJiWigy^^yjo^^ 
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ia  water  for  a  conBiderable  time  before  uBing,  bo  as  to  have 
it  roady  for  use ;  this  is  a  bad  plan,  as,  wben  a  solution  of 
chloride  o£  gold  is  exposed  to  ugbt  {or  a  time,  it  will  soon 
decompose,  and  the  gold  falls  to  the  bottom  or  attBches 
itself  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 

The  above  are  the  prinapal  features  of  economy  to  which 
I  wotdd  direct  the  attention  of  photographcn ;  and  if  any 
of  the  hints  whieh  I  have  tlurawtt  out  prore  sandoeable 
to  my  fenov-laboom,  it  viU  indeed  give  me  infinite 
{deasore. 

I  hope  shortly  to  omnmnnleate  otber  dbeemtlons,  which, 
I  troEt,  may  not  be  deemed  nmuneptaUe  to  the  readers  of 
the  "PBOToaBAFHio  News," 


METHODS.  OF  ENLARGING  FHOXOGBAFHS. 

BT  MR.  DIXOK. 

Ever  Binco  the  great  discovery  by  M.  Daguerre,  the 
inventive  genius  m  tlie  world  has  laboured  unremittingly, 
and  with  varied  success,  in  sabdaing  the  difficulties,  simpli- 
fying the  processes,  of  working  and  extending  this  wonderful 
art  to  tbe  various  useful  purposes  of  life. 

The  matbematioiaD  and  mechanio  have  united  their  efforts 
in  Hw  production  of  optical  and  mechanical  apparatus ; 
while  the  magic  hand  of  the  diemisthaB  Aintished  the  means 
of  rendering  the  light-drawn  pietures  of  nature  real  mud 
substantial  thbgs  of  Ufb,  "  as  tangible  to  feeling  as  to 
sl^t." 

jDo  we  read  a  description  of  cities  of  &r  distant  countries 
— of  the  ruins  of  Balbeo,  of  Palmyra,  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  of  the  ruins  of  P«ppeii--elmnst  instantaneously 
the  wand  of  the  photographer  wares  over  the  scenes,  and 
we  behold,  not  a  mere  picture— a  sketch  by  the  hand  of  the 
most  skilful  draughtsman,  but  we  Imts  before  us  the  very 
impreei  of  the  thtjig  it»e\f;  everj  rook,  and  stone,  and  grain 
of  sand ;  each  crumbling  ruin,  with  all  the  markings  of 
time ;  even  the  v^  individual  leaves  of  the  oreepiDg  ivy  are 
placed  on  exhibition.  The  living  inliabltants  of  every  clime 
and  place,  with  all  their  peCuliaritiee  and  domestic  habits,  once 
summoned  by  tiiifl  powerful  talisman,  must  appear,  not 
di^niscd,  but  in  propriit  pertonis.  Hoe,  the  I^phinder, 
drawn  by  bis  dom  in  a  rude  sledge  on  the  ttoten  snow,  takes 
his  seat  bedde  the  dark-skinned  Afiieon,  who  is  surnninded 
by  Uie  ever^verdont  and  luxuriant  foUage  of  the  tonid  zone; 
each  aidmsl,  from  eveiy  part  of  the  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  and 
the  iMToducta  of  every  elime  and  country,  may  pass,  at 
pleasure,  in  review  before  the  astonished  adm&er,  as  no 
artist  can  delineate.  History,  geography,  architectare, 
mineralogy,  and  agriculture,  are  not  akme  boi^ted  by  it; 
but  the  embellishmentB  of  maan&ctures  in  the  various  arte 
have  received  a  new  impetus,  which  carries  thorn  forward 
with  an  increasing  force;  each  different  branch  is  b«ng 
enlarged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lending  its  aid  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole.  Painting,  engraving,  litht^fraphy, 
poatry,  glass  stainiog,  calico  printing,  and  oUier  branches, 
indicate  the  progress  they  have  made  in  a  manner  not  to  bo 
mistaken. 

I  might  have  mentioned  before,  that  astronomy  has  not 
been  piused  by  without  benefit.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  has 
given  to  the  world  a  map  of  the  moon,  executed  by  herself, 
while  othfos  have  partially  succeeded  in  taking  impressions 
from  the  fixed  stars. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  the  modiu  operantfi  of  the  varioiia 
processes,  nor  to  describe  the  [Aiotographie  apparatus  most 
in  use ;  but  the  snccev  of  our  optioans  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated the  man  of  science,  who  well  knows  the  difficulty 
of  worldng  achromatic  lenses  of  such  enormous  diameter  as 
^,  4,  and  6  inches,  to  leas  tiun  one  foot  focus ;  some  Instrta- 
mente  are  even  much  larger,  b«ng  not  less  tlum  9  inches  In 
clenr  apertiure.  The  demand  for  such  very  large  lenses  has 
arisen  from  the  desire  for  life-size  photographs ;  but  the 
cost  of  such  instruments  must  neceaaaril^  debar  many  artists 
of  small  means  from  ther  use ;  and  this  having  been  felt, 


has  awakened  the  inquiry,  "bow  shall  we  execute  thest 
larger  pictures  without  we  means  to  purchase  the  larger 
apparatus  ?  "  But  even  with  the  largest  apparatus  we 
cannot  produce  pictures  the  dze  of  hfe ;  and  the  special 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  the  best  moans  of  attaining 
that  end. 

The  magic  Zantem,  once  the  ^>laything  of  our  youtii&l 
days,  was  nought  out ;  but  the  h^t  was  found  insufficient, 
Koi  it  was  returned  to  its  resting-idaee;  The  aolar  micro- 
scope was  then  token  up ;  it  siq^ilied  the  deficiew^,  saA 
seemed  the  very  thing  for  the  purpose.  A  o^iativecolloditm 
lecture  was  put  in  iaa  place  of  the  common  slider,  and  a 

ficture  at  once  was  impressed  upon  the  senutive  medium, 
t  required  a  longer  time,  of  course,  to  make  a  jncture  of 
such  minified  dmiensions ;  but  as  ihc  object  could  be  kept 
still  for  any  length  of  time,  that  was  of  .little  consequence. 
But  the  lenses  of  the  common  solar  microscope  being  too 
small,  larger  ones  were  substituted,  and  thus  full,  life>size 
^ctures  were  produced  i^m  the  C(mimon  size  native  on 
glass.  Theee  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  painter,  who, 
DOW  having  something  to  work  on  besides  a  blank  canvas, 
was  enabled  to  bring  out  a  more  correct  likeness,  and  with 
greater  rapidity,  than  ever  before ;  still  the  outline  even  on 
this  was  not  perfect,  although  it  answered  the  ends  of  tbe 
painter  better  than  nothing ;  and  it  is  in  tiiis  way  the  large, 
full  length  pcutraita  are  made. 

We  ul  know  that  Uie  msgnifted  pictare  was  never  well 
defined.  This  arose  from  one  of  those  stubbwn  laws,  wdl 
known  to  the  optician,  the  inflection  of  light,  bf  which  a 
pencil  of  rays  pasung  near  an  opaque  body  is  deflected  and 
dispened.  As  an  illustxati<»i,  I  will  suppose  thAt  a  room  be 
dark,  and  a  small  opening  in  the  shutter,  through  which  a 
very  fine  pencil  of  light  enter* ;  at  a  distance  from  this  is 
placed  a  white  screen,  which  receives  the  light,  and  exhilritft 
a  bright  spot ;  but,  upon  close  examination,  it  will  bo 
observed,  that  the  spot  is  not  like  a  piece  of  white  paper  cut 
out  and  fixed  upon  a  black  ground,  but  exhibits  an  indistinct 
outline,  with  coloured  fringes  on  each  side  ;  and  should  a 
wire  or  thread  be  now  drawn  through  this  beam  of  light  > 
close  to  the  opening,  the  shadow  from  it  wiit  be  far  from 
sharo,  but  wul  exhibit  a  blurred  image  coloured  on  each 
side  by  fringes  in  the  same  manner ;  and  these  mixing  with 
the  fringes  of  the  circle,  give  rise  to  that  indistinctness 
which  may  be  seen  on  all  imagea  thrown  on  a  screen  by  the 
solar  microscope.  Every  device  theA  mathematics  could 
rnggmtf  in  the  oonfiguratitxi  of  the  lenses,  have  proved 
ineffsetaal  in  eomoting  this  speoiee  of  imperfection ;  but,  in 
an  apparatus  recent^  devised  this  difficulty  is  not  en- 
countered. The  tight  is  not  passed  through  the  pieture, 
and,  conaequently,  near  to  innumerable  opaque  bo^es,  but 
is  reflected  from  the  surface,  thereby  avoiding  any  inter- 
ference with  the  rays  in  their  passage  to  the  tabtet  or  canvas. 
Hiis  apparatus  is  so  arranged,  that  the  sunlight  falling  on  a 
mirror  la  reflected  and  condensed,  upon  a  small  daguerreo- 
type or  other  picture,  by  which  means  it  ia  strongly  illu- 
minated ;  directly  in  front  of  this  is  fixed  a  common  small 
size  camera  lens,  so  utuated  that  its  axis  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and,  being  adjustable,  a  veiy 
sharp  image  is  thrown  upon  the  tablet,  fne  frwn  coloured 
fringes  and  overlappings. 


ON  WASIHNG  GTTN-COITON. 

BT  H.  GAUBAKATI. 

Gux-coTTOM  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of  all  photographic 
chemicals,  for  thougli  several  samples  may  bo  made  out  of 
tho  same  materials,  and  apparently  under  similar  circum- 
stances, no  two  are  exactly  alike.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
good  collodion  is,  that  it  shall  be  free  from  any  other  matter 
than  tliat  of  which  it  is  desgnedly  composed. 

I  think  that  enough  foreign  substance  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained in  gun-cotton  to  alter,  in  scHue  reniects,  its  character. 
After  heavy  rains,  or  even  long  continuedidiy  weathm 
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the  surface  of  water  is  charged  with  ammalcnlffi,  &c.,  it  is  im- 
yx)ssible  to  know  what  may  cling  to  the  fibres  of  the  cotton. 
For  instance,  let  ub  take  the  same  quantity  of  water  required 
to  thoroughly  wash  gun-cotton,  and  filter  it  through  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper,  and  we  perceive  a  luge  quantity  of  in- 
tercepted matter,  most  of  which  would  have  otherwise  clnng 
to  the  cotton,  and  of  course  bec(»ne  part  of  the  collo- 
dion. 

Now  this  matter,  little  as  it  may  be,  mif^t  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  cdknion  which  we  could  not  take  into  con- 
sideration. It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  filter  the  washing 
water,  nnce  it  may  be  done  with  no  appreciable  tioable. 


Fluokbscbkcx  (fumtimu^.—'*  was  thus  led  to  con- 
template the  posnbilit^  of  a  change  of  refraagibility.  No 
sooner  had  he  dwelt  in  hia  mind  on  this  EuppoBitioQ,  than 
tiie  mystery  respecting  the  nature  of  epipolized  light  vanlBhed ; 
nil  the  parts  of  the  phenomenon  fell  naturally  into  their  places. 
So  simple  did  the  whole  explanation  become  when  onoe  the 
fundamental  hypothesis  was  admitted,  that  he  could  not  help 
feeling  strongly  mipressed  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  true. 
Its  truth  or  fallaoy  was  a  question  easily  to  be  decided  by 
experiment;  the  experiments  w^  performed,  and  resulted 
in  its  complete  estabhahment. 

**  The  lecturer  then  described  what  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
fundamental  experiment.  A  beam  of  sunlight  was  reflected 
horizontally  through  a  vertic^  slit  into  a  darkened  room,  and 
a  pure  spectrum  was  formed  in  Uie  usual  manner,  namely,  by 
transmitting  the  light  through  a  prism  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet  from  the  slit,  and  then  tluough  a  lens  dose  to  the 
prism.  In  the  actual  experiment,  two  or  three  prisms  were 
used,  to  produce  a  great  angular  separation  of  the  oolours. 
Instead  of  a  screen,  there  was  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  lens 
a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  was 
found  that  the  red,  orange,  &o.,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
visible  rays,  passed  through  the  fluid  as  if  it  had  been  mere 
crater.  But  on  arriving  about  the  middle  of  the  violet,  the 
paOi  of  the  rays  within  the  fluid  was  marked  by  a  sl^-blue 
light,  which  emanated  in  all  diiectiona  from  tbe  flnid>  as  if 
the  medium  had  been  self-lamiiious,  ^This  blue  light  oon- 
tinoed  throaghout  the  region  of  the  violet,  and  &r  beyond,  in 
tiie  region  of  the  invisible  rays.  The  posterior  surfiioe  of  the 
luminous  portion  of  the  fluid  marked  the  distance  to  which 
the  incident  rays  were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  medium  before 
they  were  exhausted.  This  distance,  which  at  first  exceeded 
the  diameter  of  the  vessel,  decreased  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  invisible  r^on  it  amounted  to  only 
a  very  small  friotion  of  an  inoh.  Tb»  fixed  lines  of  the 
extreme  violet,  and  of  the  more  refrangilde  invisible  rays,  were 
exhibited  by  dark  planes  interrupting  the  diqtersed  Ught. 
When  a  small  portion  of  the  inddent  spectrum  was  isolated, 
by  stopping  the  rest  by  a  screen,  and  the  corresponding  beam 
of  blue  dispersed  light  was  retracted  sidewavs  by  a  prism  held 
to  the  eye,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  light  having  various 
degrees  of  refrongibility,  with  colour  oorreeponding,  the  more 
rc^adgible  rays  being  more  abundant' than  the  less  reflraogible. 
The  nature  of  ^polized  light  is  now  evident;  it  is  nouiii^ 
but  light  from  which  the  highly  refran^Ue  invinUe  rays  have 
been  withdrawn  by  transmitting  it  throngh  a  solution  of 
quinine,  and  does  not  difi^  from  light  from  which  those  nys 
have  been  withdrawn  by  any  other  means. 

"  The  fundamental  experiment,  excepting  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  uuJysis  of  the  dispersed  light,  was  then 
exhibited  by  means  of  the  powerful  voltaic  battery  belonging 
to  the  Institution,  which  was  implied  to  the  combustion  of 
metals.  The  rays  emanating  from  the  voltaic  an  were  applied 
io  form  a  pure  speotxum,  which  was  received  on  a  slab  of 
glass  coloured  by  peroxide  of  uranium,  a  medium  whidi 
pos£CBscs  properties  Bimilar  to  those  of  a  solntiiui  of  sulphate  of 
({uiiiine  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree. 

"  The  difierence  of  nature  of  the  illumination  produced  by  a 
cUanpe  of  refrangiWlity,  or  'true  internal  di^OTsion,'  from 
that  due  to  the  mere  scattering  of  light,  may  be  shown  in  a  very 


instructive  form  by  pladng  pi^ier  washed  with  sulphate  of 
quiiun&  or  asoreen  of  similar  pn^iertie^  so  as  to  receive  a  long 
narrow  Wizontal  spectrum,  and  lefraeting  this  upwards  by  a 
prism  hdd  to  the  eye.  TVere  the  luminous  band  ftamed  on 
the  paper  due  merely  to  the  scattering  of  the  inddent  raya,  it 
ought  of  course  to  be  thrown  obliquely  upwards ;  whereas  it  is 
actually  decomposed  by  the  prism  into  two  bands,  one  ascend- 
ing obUquely,  and  consisting  of  the  usual  coloutB  of  the 
spectrum  m  Uieir  natural  order,  the  other  running  horizontally, 
and  extending  far  beyond  the  more  refrangible  end  of  t^ 
former.  Whatever  be  tiie  aareen,  the  horizontal  band  is  always 
ntuatodbdow^e  oUiqiu^  ainoa  Hiuxe  i^>pears  to  be  no  exoep- 
taon  to  the  law,  that  w^  jherefrangilwlity  oi  li^  is  dianged 
in  thianianiiar  it  is  aimag*  louenA, 


auTU,  fsacBx—CeouHmMdJ. 

A  VKBTiCAl  dipping  bath,  either  for  nitrate  of  ailvor  or 
developing  solution,  may  be  made  of  gutta  peroha  in  two  or 
three  ways.  It  may  be  formed  on  a  mould,  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  in  a  former  number  for  the  moulding  of  dishes. 
The  mould  may,  in  such  case,  be  made  of  any  shape  the 
manipulator  may  choose;  it  will  be  wise,  however,  to  give  the 
front  side  a  slight  lateral  curve,  bo  that  the  front  of  the  bath 
shall  be  sli^tly  ocmoave  inude.  The  advantage  of  this  wiD  be 
found  in  the  bet,  that  if  a  plate  bll  forward  from  the  dippo- 
in  raising  it  out  of  the  bat^,  it  will  only  oome  in  oontact  at  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  and  so  preserve  the  film.  In  forming  the 
joints,  after  having  adapted  the  plastic  material  to  tiie  form  of 
the  mould,  it  is  important  that  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  should 
be  perfectly  free  tTom  moisture.  To  insure  this,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  impart  a  more  thoroughly  sticky  ohanwster  to  the  sirftaied 
gubta  perdu,  the  edges  may  be  passed  through  the  flame 
of  a  qurit  lamp,  and  then  inunediately  pressed  together 
firmly. 

Another  method — one  by  which  a  great  man^  baths  are  made 
for  ^e — consists  in  joinii^  the  several  sides  and  edges 
together,  each  being  a  separate  piece  cut  out  of  the  sheet. 
The  beet  plan  for  an  amateur  who  wishes  to  adopt  this  method 
is  to  proceed  as  follows : — Procure  a  piece  of  wood  the  size  and 
sbapeof  the  inside  of  the  intended  ba&;  as  this  is  not  to  he 
used  as  a  mould,  but  merely  to  give  a  Ann  block  on  which  to 
join  the  pieces  together,  it  need  not  be  smoothed  or  finished 
with  any  especial  care.  Cut  two  pieces  for  frxmt  and  back,  of 
the  requisite  size,  from  a  sheet  of  the  proper  thickness,  and 
three  narrow  pieces  for  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  side  pieces 
had  better  be  just  the  width  of  the  thickness  of  the  block, 
whilst  the  front  and  back  will  be  just  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet,  or  a  little  more,  wider  than  the  block,  so  as  to  inclose 
or  join  ovco'  the  sides.  The  {dece  for  the  bottom  znust  be  twice 
the  thiciknees  of  the  sheet  wider  than  the  tiuoknen  the 
Uock,  so  as  to  inclose  over  the  front  and  badt.  The  pieces 
bdng  all  prepared  of  the  premier  sizes,  take  the  front  and  soiten 
one  edge  in  hot  water — not  more  than  about  half  an  inch  need 
be  softened — and  treat  the  side  to  be  joined  to  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Then  dry  the  surlhceB  carefully,  and  pass  one  edge  of 
the  side  piece  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  lay  it  on 
the  edge  of  the  block ;  now  quickly  take  the  front  piece,  and 
pass  the  surface  that  is  to  join  the  ed^  of  the  side  also  throo^ 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  immediately  bring  than 
toother,  working  them  into  dose  and  firm  oontact  with  the 
finger  oi^d  thumb ;  the  softened  edge  of  the  tsixA  piece  shoold 
be  worked  round  the  edge  of  the  side  piece  so  to  ftHrm  a 
shoulder,  and  thus  give  additional  strengui  to  the  joint.  The 
back  should  now  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  go 
through  the  same  process  with  the  other  side.  The  bottom 
piece,  as  wo  have  said,  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  all 
the  other  edges;  it  should  be  jdned  in  the  same  nuumer, 
and  may  then  be  worked  round  all  the  edges  as  we  have 
described  for  the  sides.  The  use  of  the  block  of  wood  will 
be  found  a  great  aid  in  keeping  the  whole  firm  in  the  process 
of  joining. 

If  careMly  manned,  a  very  neat  bath  may  be  made  in  this 
manner.  It  possesses,  however,  at  all  times,  the  drawback  of 
having  eight  jdned  edges,  each  of  whioh^^Bvolves  moiip  or  leei 
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risk  of  puting  ud  leakage.  A  rimpler  method,  and  one  which 
we  therefore  prefer,  is  on  the  prindple  we  recommended  as  tiie 
easiest  for  making  a  di^;  and  tSas  will  invcATe  (mlv  four 
points.  Cut  a  piece  of  Bhcet  gutta  paroha  of  the  folk) wing 
shi^  and  the  right  dimauknu^— 


This  piece,  as  will  be  Been,  when  folded  ia  the  direolum  of  the 
line^  will  foim  a  hatii;  the  bottom  of  tiie  ucto  ^eoea  may  be 
cut  at  any  angle,  as  the  manipulator  may  chooM^  such  angle, 
of  oourse,  governing  the  position,  vertical  or  slopmg,  in  which 
the  fioiahed  bath  wiU  stand.  The  point  of  a  sharp  penknife  is 
to  be,  by  the  aid  of  a  straight-edge,  nm  alon^  in  the  direction 
of  tbo  dotted  lines,  making  a  very  slight  incision  :  this  incision 
will  enable  the  manipulator  to  bend  tiie  gutt*  perdia  to  {cum 
right  ui{^  There  will  be  <me  ride  jomt  to  ftina,  wluch  may 
be  done  just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fornuff  meQioc 
described.  The  bottom  will  be  joined  up  in  t^o  same  manner ; 
and  if  it  be  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  back  and  mdes,  it  may 
be  worked  well  over  the  edges  whilst  soft^  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  joint.  If  necessary  or  desirable,  each  edge,  where  an 
inciBion  has  been  made,  may  be  strengthened  by  the  appUcatioQ 
of  a  piece  of  thin  gutta  percba,  which  should  be  neatly  pared 
down  at  the  e^^.  It  is  then,  as  we  have  before  described,  to 
be  softened  by  qaieklj  ymiilg  throu^  tie  flame  of  »  s^t 
lamp ;  the  edge  to  which  it  has  to  be  apjdied  bring  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  tito  two  then  pressed  into  contact.  A 
neat  bath,  sufficiently  strong  for  most  purpo&es,  at  least  in 
baths  of  moderate  <unenrions,  is  thus  very  easily  and  quickly 
made. 


€axxttii^snitttxut, 

rOKSIOH  SCIKMCE. 

iPrwa  nr  i^tdal  CorretpoiuZEnt) 

Paris,  Slh  Avgtut,  1669. 

EvxBY  attonpt  to  do  away  with  silver  and  gold  in  {ihoto- 
<^)erationB  ought  to  be  encouraged.  M.  Poitevin 
y  published  a  process  for  obtaining  poritives  without 
employing  any  salts  Ka  idlver.  Ihis  procen  is  based  apon 
an  observation  made  by  M.  Ni6poe  de  St.  Victor,  who  re- 
marked in  his  third  memoir  on  "The  New  Action  of  Light," 
that  "  a  sheet  of  paper  imbibed  with  gallic  acid,  insolated, 
and  then  treated  with  protoBulphate  of  iron,  will  give  a 
bluisb  black  image;  and  that  the  result  would  be  the  same 
if  the  ^wrations  were  reversed." 

H.  Poitevin^  method  consiBts  of  11ieibUovinff(^ierati(Hi8: 
— ^Adincdation  of  perchlorideof  iion(10pairti(npen:lil(mde 
to  100  of  water)  ia  mixed  with  an  equal  T<diime  of  a  disBo- 
Intion <Mt nitrate <rf'nxanimn  (lOpartstolOOof  water)  ;  and, 
after  having  dam^oneakle  (tf  ariieetof  thinphotdigTaphio 
paper,  this  paper  u  placed,  with  the  dry  side  downwuds,  on 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  abovenamed  mixture  poured  over 
it.  The  sheet  of  ^per  is  then  allowed  to  cuy  in  a  dark 
|Jace.  Whendry,  ithasadarkyellawoQloiir. 
When  an  engnnng  or  a  x^iotognphie  proof  ia  intended 


to  be  obtained  upon  the  paper  thus  prepared,  the  f<»mer  is 
placed  before  the  latter,  and  t^  whole  exposed  for  about  16 
minutes  to  the  sun.  If  a  photographic  proof  is  employed 
instead  of  an  engraving,  it  must  be  a  poeitive  proof,  as  the 
parts  of  the  paper  prepu^d  as  above,  which  are  influenced 
by  Ught,  become  white.  These  white  parte  result  from  the 
tranSmnatitm  of  the  perchloride  iron  on  the  paper  into 
protodibride,  whic^  is  not  influenced  the  galfic  acid  em- 
ployed to  develop  the  imape.  To  render  the  image  Uaok, 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  again  damped  as  befive,  by  lading  in 
upon  water  &t  a  instauti,  and  then  ap^ying  it  to  a 
guss  plate,  and  pouring  over  it  a  saturated  diasolution  of 
gallic  or  pyrogalho  aoid,  or  even  a  concentrated  infiirion  of 
gall-nuts,  l^e  parts  where  the  perdilorida  of  iron  has  not 
been  decompoeed  by  light  become,  in  this  miantion,  of  a 
dark  violet  oolonr.  To  fix  the  proof,  it  is  somcient  to  wash 
it  in  water,  which  is  renewed  once  or  twice,  to  sponge  it  a 
little,  and  to  let  it  diy.  The  colour  of  the  image  becomea 
more  intense  on  drying. 

"  The  proo&  thus  obtained,"  says  M.  Foitevin,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  are  as  unalterable  by  atmoroheric  influences  as  wri- 
ting made  with  ordinary  isx."  This  is  certainly  not  giving 
a  very  good  guarantee  of  tbrir  durability.  The  jootoxide 
of  iron  ramtamod  in  ink,  does  not  fiul,  when  e:raosed  for 
some  time  to  ibe  atmosphere,  to  become  red  from  the  forma- 
tion of  peroxide.  Black  rilk  hats,  whose  colour  is  likewise 
owing  to  ]m>tozide  of  iron,  becrane  reddish  brown  from  the 
same  cause,  particnlarly  at  the  sea-ride,  where  the  air  is  pure 
and  acta  Tlgcrooriy.  In  sudi  dtiea  aaLondon  and  Gla^ov 
the  Vbudk  oarbonaoBona  matter  which  tdmost  constantly  floats 
in  the  atmosjdhere,  must  cause  conriderable  iiyaiy  to  the 
hatted  trade.  At  Oateud,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  de- 
lightfhl  sea-breeae  often  wafts  chloride  of  sodium  through 
the  air,  bate  and  black  coats  soon  become  of  a  reddish  tint, 
and  one  d  the  most  flouridiing  shopkeqierB  in  the  place  is 
a  marchand  de  chapeaux. 

The  BttlUtin  de  la  Spciete  Fra/t^ise  oontains  an  immense 
article  on  "  Photographic  Proceeaee  in  Collodion,"  by  a  Mr. 
Migorski,  of  Odessa.  Hiis  article  is  f&r  too  long  to  rejoo- 
duce  here,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  whether  or  no  it 
is  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  "  PHOToaRAPHic  News." 

I  hear  that  in  Turkey  the  Grand  Sultan  himself  has 
composed  a  photographic  album,  which  is  guarded  as  care- 
ftilly  as  the  doors  of  the  harem.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  prin- 
dpal  subjects  which  adorn  this  album  ate  proo&  of  the 
moat  beantifiU  women  o£  the  aoaglio  in  the  moi^  j^imitive 
of  aUooBtamGa.  M.WittwerhaaptiUiBhedini^)jj^!tuior^s 
^anoJen  adisawtatim  npon  the  action  of  lig^t  uponchlonne 
water.  The  author  endeavours  to  prove,  contrary  to  the 
aaaertions  of  Bnnsen  and  Bosooe,  that '  the  chemical  action 
oi  l^bb  may  be  measnred  with  BofBctent  accuracy  by  em< 
ploying  an  aqueous  solution  chlorine  gaa ;  and  utat  it  Is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  have  reeonxae  to  a  gaaeona  mixtoxe  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  remind  those  of  your  readen  who 
would  experiment  upon  the  chonical  action  of  light  1:^ 
means  of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  diltmne  and  hydrt^en,  as 
imagined  in  the  first  place  by  Professor  Draper,  that  very 
small  quautitieB  of  this  mixture  must  be  employed  at  a  time. 
A  single  ray  sunlight  will  cause  a  flask  containing  such  a 
mixture  to  explode  with  a  loud  detonation,  whilst  the  glaaa 
is  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces  I 

In  these  BortB  of  experimenta  we  have  often  to  deal  witb 
a  mixture  hydrochkmc  acid  and  chk^ine,  and  it  ia  oftexi 
neceMaiy  to  be  aUe  to  drticnnine  aoeorately  the  rektiTa 
^oantatiea  of  tliese  two  eabBtanoea.  For  tins  reaaon,  I  shall 
luform  you  of  an  elegant  method  of  eActingthia,  diaoorared 
some  years  ago  ur.  0.  J.  Kcone,  of  the  BmaaelB  Univer- 
rity.  Sulphate  of  potash  u  trnDafonned,  bgr  bjdzDcblorio 
acid,  into  bt-eu^ihate  of  potaah  uid  ohknioe  of  potaninm; 
bat  chlorine  haa  no  such  action : — 

A  gaseous  mixture,  containing  l^r<^rocbloric  add  and 
chlorine,  wlun  paased  into  a  aolutuHi  of  anlv^te  of  potaahf 
leaves  the  hydrochloric  add  in  ^ihition  as  ^^^^^^^^^ 


riam,  vUM  aU  the  ohJonna  ma  be  cfaased  off  br  a  current 
of  air* 

Hie  tfeots  of  light  upon  ohlorins  water  I  have  already 
mentioned  ia  tsne  o£  vj  fiwner  letteni  whan  qnaldiig  ot 
the  effioat?  of  tbi<  wuQtfon  in  earing  -wounda  from  the 
diBBGCting  kniie. 

It  is  interestUiff  to  compare  this  aotion  of  light  with  that 
of  electrioity.  jtf.  Alfr^  Riehg,  of  PariBt  stadied,  atmo 
inontbs  ago,  th^  phenomena  t}iat  wesent  themselveB  when 
an  electno  aorrent  is  paeaed  through  a  sdution  of  chloriDat 
bromine,  or  lodipe,  in  distilled  watra*.  The  galvanic  appa- 
ratus emi^c^ed  was  compceed  of  ten  Buns^n's  demuita, 
and  the  giwca  produced  were  received  in  two  tubes  a£  e^nal 
length.   The  results  obtained  are  as  follow : — 

First,  the  water  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is  erolred,  and 
hrdrogen  unites  with  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine. 
Exact^  the  tame  effect  is  ofasored  when  the  solutions  of 
these  metalloids  are  exposed  to  the  acti<ni  of  light  or 
heat. 

After  a  certain  timet  faowcTer,  the  aotbn  of  the  electric 
current  is  oomplatd^  remsed — oamfsa  Is  absorbed,  and 
hydrogen  is  erolTed  in  abnndanoa,  Taa  BolTiti«i,  after  the 
enterimoit,  is  veiy  add,  bat  does  not  nadintate  with 
salts  of  idlver ;  the  acids  it  eontaina  an  toe  modes  of  the 
metalloids  employed.  A  solution  of  potash  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate when  chlorine  has  been  exp^meoted  upon,  showing 
that  the  liquid  contains  perchloric  acid;  but  with  bromine 
and  iodine  the  oxydatioD  never  proceeds  fiuther  than  bromic 
and  toflte  acids.  The  author's  hopes  of  obtaining,  in  this 
manner,  jterhromic  add,  weee  not  realked;  he  believee, 
however,  that  the  forgoing  method  of  experimeDtation  is 
the  beet  mann^  yet  known  of  producing  perchloric,  bromic, 
and  iodic  acids.  M.  Riche  does  not  say  whether  peroxide 
o  f  hydrogen  or  oxygenated  water  is,  or  is  not,  i«oauoed  in 
^eae  experiments ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  this  curious 
combination  is  formed  when  a  sohition  of  chlorine  ia  exsoaed 
to  the  action  of  light. 

Last  Monday,  M.  Kiche  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Scienoes  at  Paris,  a  paper  on  the  action  produced  by  the 
electric  current  emanating  fam  three  Bnnsen's  elements  on  a 
mixture  o(  ac^we  and  ^Sbmit  acids.  Whui  a  mixture 
aeetone  C,HaO,  and  l^drochlorio  aoid  is  employed,  an  <^sub- 
stance  is  obtained— C.H.OjCl  which  ii  acettme,  hav^g  one 
of  ita  equivalents  of  nydrogen  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of 
chlorine.  Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  hydrobromic 
and  hydroiodio  adds,  tlumgh  M.  Kiche  is  not  quite  certain 
about  the  iodine  compound. 

CgH.OgCI  is  a  colourless  liquid,  very  limpid,  which  irri- 
tates the  eyes  and  the  nose;  its  density  is  at  14'' 
(cuotigrade).  The  density  of  ita  vapour  is  S'40.  Atano* 
pplteric  air  has  no  influence  upon  this  oompoond,  and  the 
latter  has  no  action  on  the  litmus  paper. 

CgH,0(Br,  the  corresponding  body  fcnrmed  with  bromine, 
is  a  colourleas  liquid,  which  becomes  brown  in  a  few  minutes. 
Its  action  upon  the  eyes  is  bo  powerful,  that  it  ia  imposnble 
to  remain  in  a  room  where  a  few  dra^a  of  this  substance 
have  fallen  upon  the  floor. 

The  iodine  compound  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate 
form. 

^Vhen  the  eleolric  onirent  is  directed  through  a  mixture 
composed  of  acetone  3  ^arta,  water  1  part,  and  nitric  acid  1 
part,  no  mly  substance  is  formed,  but  the  liquid  aoquirea  a 
strong  smell  of  vin^iar,  and  by  satnrating  it  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  evaporatiug  and  treating  the  salt  obtained  with 
alcohol,  a  certain  quantity  of  acetato  of  potash  is  extracted. 
The  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  (befiwe  bdug  acted  iqnn 
by  alcohol)  when  tr^ted  with  potash  evolves  ammonia  and 
methylamine.  The  presenoe  of  ammonia  in  Uiis  case  may 
be  explained  natural^  enough  by  the  union  fk  the  nascoit 
hydr^iui  and  nitrogut  in  the  liquid  contrining  nitric  add. 


*  Hemolrea  d«  Ctibnle  pu  lo  Dr.  C.  J.  Kosne,  profesaeaT  do  Cblmta  et  de 
TMOttrio^Jk  rUninniM  do  BrazcUn  (Franftra  puile).   BrnzeltM:  P. 


[Avo.  1^  IKHi 


3nt  to  eiqifain  the  praseaioe  of  methylamine,  it  is  necessary 
to  admit  that  the  radical  meth^  C|BL  ensta  in  acetone, 
CT  is  produced  by  the  decompositioa  oi  the  tetter. 

"  lliis  experiment,"  says  M.  Richa,  in  oimcludon  of  his 
interesting  jpaper,  "  would  appear  to  confirm  the  hypothesis 
expounded  formerly  by  Gertiardt,  who  considered  acetone, 
C|H,0^  as  a  compound  of  m^yle  and  aoethyle : 
C«H,0, ;  aldehyde  bdng  an  hydrure  of  acethyle: 
H,  CjHjO,. 

I  must  rectify  an  error  contained  in  my  last  letter  con- 
cerning M.  Naudin's  researchee  in  the  plants  of  the  melon 
tribe.  The  statement  was  taken  from  one  of  the  first 
scientific  papers  of  Paris,  but  ia  completely  erroneous.  M. 
Naudin  has  not  described  twenty-eight  species  of  melim, 
but  he  has  shown  that  the  whole  twenty-eight  epedes  that 
are  at  present  admitted  by  botanists  must  be  brought  down 
to  ONR  8PECIEB I  He  fass  showu  that  all  the  other  pretended 
spedes  are  merdy  varieties,  which  he  has  produced  artificial, 
every  one  of  uiem,  by  crossing  or  hybridation.  Scone  di 
these  varieties  are,  however,  very  permanent. 

The  French  are  about  to  elevate  a  statue  to  your  countij- 
mau.  Dr.  J^mer,  thediaooveier  of  vacdnatiui.  The  mood 
is  exhibited  near  the  Pont  des  ArU.  Some  of  the  la 
ittfinned  joomalists  of  Paris  an  indined  to  beGeve  that  Dr. 
Jennerwas  a  fVenchman !  Th^  base  thdr  asertiau  on  tiie 
f&ct  of  his  having  been  bom  at  Bonlogne-snr-Mer  (?).  Tins 
reminds  me  of  the  Irish  lady,  reddent  in  Englwd,  who, 
having  engaged  a  servant,  said  to  her,  "  Betsy,  you  and  I  are 
sure  to  agree,  as  we  are  both  Irish."  "  If  you  please,  ma'am, 
who  told  you  I  was  Irish?"  inquired  the  maid-of-all-work. 
"Why,  you  told  roe  yourself  you  were  bom  in  Dublin," 
rejoined  the  mistrees.  "Lor I  ma'am,"  intermpted  Betay, 
"  if  I  told  you  I  were  bom  in  a  stalide,  would  yer  take  me 
for  a  hone?" 


THE  HANUFACTURB  OF  00IXODI(»r. 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  PHoroonAPHic  News." 

Sir,— Bestowing  advice  gratuitonsly  is  at  all  times  an  un- 
thankftd  task,  more  e^ieeianj  as  among  those  to  whom  you 
give  it  will  be  fbnnd  persons  who,  duur  from  [H^udiee, 
self-eoncdt,  or  obstinacy,  will  not  fellow  your  advice,  be  it 
good  or  otherwise. 

From  the  observations  of  your  correroondoit,  "  A  Mann- 
facturer  of  Collodion,"  the  world  ia  led  to  believe  that 
imperfections  and  variableness  lu  collodion  are  atterly  out 
of  the  question,  that  the  article  must  always  be  alike — always 
good ;  an  assumption  vhich,  I  expect,  few  artists  will  allow 
to  be  founded  on  fact. 

I  win  now,  with  your  permission,  reply  in  detail  to  your 
correspondent's  rather  extraordinary  fistic.  In  the  first 
place,  ne  says,  "It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  tliat  a  superior 
ether  could  be  prepared  by  getting  samples  from  diff»«nt 
houses  and  mixing  them  together,"  and  aeJcs,  "  What  could 
constitute  the  superiority  m  the  substance  so  prepared? 
Now,  in  r^y  to  this,  I  bsg  to  say  that  the  "  Manufacturer*' 
has  miscead  my  rema^  ia  this,  as  in  many  other  instances. 
I  neror  used  the  word  "superiority  "  at  all :  I  merdy  re- 
commended obtaining  the  ether  from  "aevml  estaAUdi- 
menta"  in  order  to  "insure  vni/ormity**  in  tins  artide,  as  it 
is  Monutimes^  I  believe,  and  not  altcasa,  prepared  fron  methy- 
lated spirit,  and  which,  I  have  been  informed  by  some 
photographers,  has  caused  collodion  to  exhibit  peculiar 
characteristics.  I  do  not  conceive  how,  by  the  admixture  of 
various  samples  <^  ether,  a  "  vague  substance  "  would  rttolt, 
as  it  would  DC  quite  as  easy  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  mixture  as  it  would  that  of  one  sample  alone. 

In  reference  to  my  suggestion  respectiog  the  preparation 
of  pyroxyline  in  lots,  and  then  carefully  mixing  them  to^thn-^. 
your  correspondent  has  again  entinily  misinterpreted  and 
misread  my  remarks.  In  recommending  that  the  different 
batches  of  pyroxyline  should  be  mixed  together,  I  did  so  in 
order  that  the  article  should  thus  be  overagedt  aa  it  ia  well 
known  that  it  is  neariy  imposnble  to^rqwie  tw«  mm^m 
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alike.  Whether  the  stock  pepared  be  Boffident  for  a  week's ; 
supply  or  a  year's,  I  conceiTe  that  it  vould  be  well  to  mix 
the  whole  balk,  so  that  whatever  may  be  taken  from  the 
■tock,  &om  time  to  time,  will  be  an  average  of  the  whole,  or 
nearly  bo.  UoleBS  this  is  done,  uniformity  is  out  of  the 
question. 

"  A  Manufacturer,"  &c.,  also  objects  to  my  hinta  respecting 
the  admixture  of  the  samples  of  alcohol,  and  tells  us  that  he 
gets  this  article  from  a  wholesale  dealer,  when  he  subjects  it 
to  "  rigorous  pnrification."  Well  and  good.  But  can  he 
confidently  aasert  that  the  strength  of  this  article  never 
varies  when  added  to  the  ether  in  making  the  coUodbn  ? 
Is  it  always  of  th«  same  strength— nnvar^g  as  a  chrono- 
meter? Unot,  uAt^fnn/emltHarainipGMible, 

AguUf  I  am  tc^  that  mj'^nomikm  about  the  iodising 
eolation  are  aapoAntnu,  m  "wb"  are  peifeotfy  alive"  to 
the  importance  of  adding  a  certain  amount  ct  iodide  to  the 
cnllodion,  and  then  foUows  a  joke  about  telling  a  brewer  to 
add  malt  to  tiie  water  to  make  good  beer.  And  yonr  cor- 
respondent seems  to  think  it  impoasible  that  a  deposit  of 
crystals  of  iodide  can  take  place  in  the  collodion.  Now,  this, 
I  ass^,  U  an  every-day  occurrence,  and  I  can  name,  at  all 
events,  six  different  houses  from  whom  I  have  procured 
collodion  which  has  deposited  WTstala  of  iodide — somo  an 
hour  or  two  after  I  had  bought  it — others  on  the  following 
day,  not  only  on  thd  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bottle,  but  also 
on  the  stopper.  1  beg  to  urge  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  iodide  which  is  adc^  to  the  collodion  that  is  im<« 
portant,  but  the  amount  which  it  retains  in  solution  after 
iodising.  This  will  depend,  of  oonzae,  upon  the  oonditions  of 
the  alcohol  and^ther  as  to  strength  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  iodising  took  place. 

In  the  ooBcluding  paragn^h,  ol^eotifm  is  taken  to  my 
having  advised  photographers  to  mix  several  collodions  In 
order  to  obtain  an  average  article.  Of  course,  from  obvious 
icaaons, "  A  Manuftetoier  of  Collodion"  could  not  recommend 
this  plan — that  we  can  readily  understand.  But  when  we  axe 
toW,  that  ^though  collodion  makers  may  adopt  "slightly  (I) 
different  methods,  the  result  is  substantially  the  same"  1 
think  we  may  truly  express  our  surprise.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  slight  difference  between  those  collodions 
which  are  iodised  with  ammonium  or  potassium,  and  those 
with  cadmium ;  as  also  between  those  prepared  with  pyrozy- 
linc  and  zyloidine,  and  the  results,  I  maintain,  are  as  widely 
different  frx>m  moh  oth»  as  chalk  is  from  Irish  bog  oak. 
There  are  no  two  collodkmB  alike— not  even  if  made  by  the 
same  man. 

Now,  having  replied,  I  think,  to  the  chief  points  of  your 
correnMudent's  letter,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ofler  a  few  general 
remarks  thereon  ? 

When  I  offered  the  suggestions  complained  of,  I  did  n  aa 
much  with  a  view  to  assist  manufacturers,  if  I  conld,  as  the 
profession  geno^y ;  and  I  trusted  that  any  well-meant 
bint  would  be  accepted  in  a  generoos  spirit,  as  1  feel  con- 
vinced it  will  by  manoiacturent  at  lai;^  althtwgh  there  may 
lie  a  little  tenduncy  to  self-laudation  in  one  of  them ;  and  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  given  precisely  the  same  hints  to 
several  collodion  makers,  personally,  who  have  all  received 
them  with  courtesy  and  approval.  It  is  something  quite 
new  fOT  us  to  be  led  to  suppose  that  collodion,  as  it  now 
enters  the  market,  is  faultless  and  needs  no  improvement ; 
few  will  cheri^  tUs  idea,  I  &ncy,  for  experience  teaches  us 
that  it  is  never  uniform  in  quality. 

Hardwich,  in  his  admirable  "  ^lanual  of  Photographic 
Chemistry,"  says : — "  Now,  in  preparing  collodion  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  we  find  that  it«  physical  properties  are 
liable  to  considerable  variation,"  and  farther,  '^it  often 
happens  in  preparing  pyroxyline  lhat  two  portions  nitro- 
Bulpnuric  acid  taken  from  the  same  bottle  yidd  {tfodncts 
varying  in  thdr  solubility,  although  they  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  in  cranpoeition."  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  is  the  case  *,  and,  although  the  remdting  compomid  may 
in  each  case  be  chemically  the  same,  it  la  quite  poonble  that 
a  collodion  which  is  made  with  the  most  soluble  form  of 


pyroxyline  may  differ  in  its  photographic  action  from  that 
which  was  prepared  with  pyroxvline  less  soluble.  I  believe 
that  that  form  of  pyroxyhne  wnich  is  the  most  attenaated 
woold  form  the  most  sensitive  collodion,  and  vice  versd.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then,  an  average  of  each  qnality  being 
always  sent  into  the  market,  we  should  have,  I  doubt  not,  a 
more  uniform  article  than  t^t  which  we  can  now  procure, 
and  this,  I  am  confident,  is  of  great  importance  to  photo- 
graphers. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  communication,  and 
trusting  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  it,  I 
am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  Auxahder  Watt. 


FHOTOaitAFUY  IN  THE  XSLE  OF  THAKET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  FHoroaBApmo  News." 

SiK, — As  I  promised  to  send  you  a  second  onunnnicatiou 
ttom.  this  place,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunities  wldch  a 
day  devoted  to  printing  gives  me  to  fiilftl  my  promise.  The 
weather  geoeraUy  since  i  last  wroto  has  been  so  favourable 
that  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  testing  the  rela- 
tive menu  of  the  coUodio -albumen  and  the  Fotherg^  pro- 
cesses, and  I  have  been  working  with  them  indilterently, 
with  varying  results.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  balance 
is  in  &vour  of  the  collodio-albumen.  There  is  a  greater 
amount  of  depth  and  intonmty  in  the  negatives  taken  by 
this  process,  which  compouatea  fas  the  adutional  trouble  in 
preparing  the  plates. 

I  rather  think  the  publication  of  my  last  communication 
to  yOu  may  have  had  the  effect  of  sending  some  photo- 
^phers  down  into  this  part,  for  I  have  seen  several  cameras 
m  the  course  of  my  wandenngs  about  here  since,  at  least 
one  of  which  has  gone  Hba  way  whidi  neither  its  maker  nor ' 
its  owner  anticipated.  I  waa  walking  from  Mu^to  towards 
Brcffldstairs,  -when  I  saw  a  photographer  who  had  |danted 
his  camera  on  the  edge  of  the  cuff  at  Kiugsgatet  witii  the 
object  of  taking  a  view  of  the  opposite  aicb  of  the  inlet. 
The  day  was  very  dull  and  cool,  so  that  I  had  left  my 
apparatus  at  home,  having  no  desire  to  run  the  risk  of  get- 
ting spoiled  negatives,  which  is  the  pret^  cwtain  result  of 
working  with  the  dry  ytocssa  on  such  a  day ;  therefore  I 
waa  quite  at  leisure  to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  him. 
lie  told  me  he  had  taken  a  lecture  of  the  castie,  which,  be- 
cause it  was  built  in  an  antique  style,  he  imagined  must  bo 
an  ancient  place,  and  talked  of  getting  permission  to  visit 
ita  dungeons,  and  so  forth.  I  had  just  finidwd  telling  him 
the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  made  a  similar  mist^e  to  his 
own,  and  the  Margate  boatman ;  how  the  old  lady  had  buiBt 
into  raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  castle,  and  poured  a  volume 
of  romantic  rhapsody  into  the  ears  of  the  un^mpathising 
boatman,  and  conduded  by  asking  him  "How  many  hun- 
dred years  old  is  it  ?"  to  which  the  Charon  replied,  "  Lord, 
mum,  taint  much  older  than  yourself,  for  my  father  helped 
to  build  it"— -an  answer  which  surprised  the  old  lady  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

While  I  waa  telling  him  this  he  had  been  holding  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  ana  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  confusion  as 
to  what  would  be  the  proper  amoant  of  exposure.  Half 
a  minute  won't  be  enough  on  a  day  hke  this,"  he  muttered 
to  himself ;  "  111  give  it  fifteen  seconds  more.  It  is  very 
dull — I  may  as  well  let  it  stay  in  the  minute.  They  say  it 
is  better  to  ovcr-expoao  than  under-expose — it  shall  stay  in 
fifteen  seconds  longer."  He  was  even  then  in  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  let  it  remain  a  little  longer,  when 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  proved  beyond  question  that 
the  exposure  had  been  already  too  probnged.  He  was 
watching  the  progress  of  the  hands  of  his  wateh,  and  I  was 
in  the  act  of  lookug  fi)r  some  stones  to  exercise  my  arm  by 
jerking  tiiem  down  on  the  beech,  when  I  heard  a  ntherloud 
hollow  sound,  and  looking  round  I  found  that  the  camera 
had  disai^wazed.  It  had  been  planted  on  the  very  edge  v/t 
the  clil^  and  I  have  not  the  lost  doubt  was  knocked  off 
with  a  stone.  At  all  evcuts,  when  we  got  down  on  ,tbe 
beech,  we  fbnnd  the  camera  with  one  i( 
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out  hy  strildng  against  the  diff,  and  tlie  plate  lying  in  a 
little  pool  <^  sea- water,  having  buried  beneath  it  an  un- 
fortunate little  crab,  who,  in  his  feeble  endeaTOurs  to  release 
himself,  covered  the  film  with  a  series  of  convoluted  lines 
which  it  would  have  puzried  even  you  to  account  for,  if  you 
hod  been  requested  to  do  so  by  an  inquiring  coireepondent. 
The  woTBt  part  of  the  affair,  as  r^;arded  pecuniary  Iobb,  was 
from  the  met  that  the  concusidon  haa  cracked  the  lens 
half-way  across.  Who  threw  ^e  stone  he  could  not  &ad 
out.  There  were  a  couple  of  strangers  on  the  cliff  at  a 
Hfctle  distance,  but  both  of  them  declared  that  they  had 
thrown  no  stone,  so  the  nnfbrtunate  pwrietor  of  the 
damaged  a^aratoB  had  to  bear  his  Ion  m  the  best  way  he 
ooold. 

Id  my  last  letter  I  alloded  to  the  oInectB  of  intereBt 
offered  by  the  Isle  <^  Th&net  to  photographers ;  and  if  itis 
not  trespaEsing  too  much  on  yooi  space,  I  will  add  a  little 
more  to  the  information  I  have  alr^dy  givoi  your  readers 
on  this  pdnt.  Amon^  other  ^acea,  wefi  worth  a  vimt  to 
the  phot(^;rapber,  is  Minster.  This  village  contains  several 
picturesque  cottages,  old  gable-ended  buildiDgs,  such  as  are 
rapidly  crumbling  away  throughout  the  land,  and  which,  if 
for  that  reason  alone,  it  is  advisable  should  be  pictori^y 
recorded  by  the  agency  of  photography.  Buildings  like 
these  are  b^  suited  for  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  all  that  I 
took  in  the  village  were  for  the  stereoscope.  The  church  is 
worth  taking,  b^  externally  and  internally,  not  on  account 
of  its  rarpassing  beauty,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  beUeved 
to  be  the  oldest  church  in  England,  with  one  exception.  It 
was  buih  the  monks,  who  formm-Iy  had  a  monastery 
attached  to  It,  and  though  it  has  been  a  good  deal  dilapidated 
by  over-zealous  individiuls,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
very  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reBtorinff  it  to  its 
pristine  c<niditi(m  witiiin  tiie  last  few  years.  Those  who 
may  visit  this  place,  and  even  thorn  who  may  not,  will  feel 
some  interest  in  knowing  that  the  monastery  to  which  it  was 
attached  was  founded  so  long  ago  as  a.d.  670.  The  church 
was  partly  iHimt  down  by  the  Danes,  ftud  the  nuna  scattered 
about  the  country,  but  was  subsequently  re-built  by  King 
Canute,  on  his  return  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  I 
believe  that  if  it  were  generally  known  that  it  was  in  the 
Uiland  in  which  this  church  is  situate  that  the  first  Christian 
missionaries  landed,  and  that  it  was  &om  this  spot  that  the 
Christian  reUgion  spread  like  a  wave  over  the  whole  of 
England,  mudi  more  interest  would  be  felt  in  viriting  it,  and 
in  obtaining  pictures  of  objects  which  have  so  many  inte- 
resting associations.  We  get  euthuriastic  over  a  Ht  of 
ground  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  we  hare  no  enthusiasm  or  regard  for  the  scene 
of  an  occurrence  so  commonplace  as  a  bottle  .between  the 
anuent  Britfflifl  and  the  BramuiB.  Nearly  every  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  has  been  the  scene  of  conflicts  between  Britons 
and  Romans,  and  Saxons  and  Danes ;  and  although  I  would 
not  expose  a  plate  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  a  jacture  of 
an  otherwise  uninteresting  spot,  simply  because  a  mound  of 
earth  or  the  remains  of  a  fortification  denote  that  it  was 
once  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle,  yet  I  find  it  adds  very 
much  to  the  interest  with  which  a  jnctuxe  of  a  picturesque 
farmhouse  is  regarded,  when  I  am  able  to  p(unt  out,  in  a 
comer  of  the  print,  a  mound  or  fiaeinent  of  a  building,  and 
tell  the  traditions  attached  to  it.  I  have  not  travelled  very 
much  in  England,  but  as  &r  as  my  experience  ^oes  there  is 
no  county  which  poescsses  more  interesting  subjects  of  this 
kind  than  that  from  which  I  date  this  letter ;  and  I  think 
if  Him  were  {generally  known,  many  of  our  London  In^thren, 
who  now  thmk  that  good  jMctniCB  cannot  be  taken  any- 
where this  side  of  the  Lakes  of  Cninbeiland  and  Westmore- 
land, or  NorUi  Wales,  would  have  a  desire  to  viidt  this  part 
InsteM,  to  the  great  saving  of  thdr  time  uid  mon^.  Tor 
my  own  part,  I  am  extranelv  pleased  with  my  visit,  which 
has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the  island  itself,  but  has 
extended  over  other  parts  of  E^t,  respecting  which  I  may 
have  sranething  to  ss^  on  a  fiitiue  occaaion.  £.  B. 
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Latbst  Fobeion  Ast  and  Scibkcb  Ihtxllioencs. 

Photogrofpi^  in  Sutiia. — The  late  inauguration  of  the  bronso 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  Nidiolas,  dtuated  as  it  is  in  one 
of  the  magnificent  squares  of  St.  FoterBbnrgj  formed  by  the  hi^e 
Isaac  church  and  otiier  la^  buildingB,  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  interest  throi^hout  Europe.  The  statue  has  lieen  made 
after  the  dengn  of  Baron  Klodt,  and  has  cost  7S0,000  olrar 
rubles.  This  ftetival  act  has  been  photogr^hed  by  H. 
Itiohebourg,  and  a  print  thereof  has  appeared  in  the  Fsrii 

Parit  Art  jExhihiHon .-  iS^n  1859.— We  may  well  say  of 
mefct  of  the  ntee  and  landscapes  of  Europe,  as  &r  as  oil-painting 
is  concerned,  "  Ommajam  mUfftxta and  oonclude  bysanng, 
"  Tentanda  «rf  na."  We  must  look  oat  for  new  paths.  Thus, 
M.  Belly  has gtme  to  Egypt  for  his  sut^ec^  and  has  exhilnted  foor 
pamtii^  One,  of  great  dimwirioiis,  is"  Awaniiering  Algerian 
Tribe,  passing  tiirou^  t^  Desert^  in  seanAi  <rfan  Knuampment." 
"OSieKUeat  Sunset"  posBegses  all'the  charm  of  desmenof 
the  Eutem  sky.  At  the  end  of  the  horizon  ^tpears  an  island 
overgrown  with  palms ;  it  is  yet  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  oontrasts 
poweifuUy  with  the  bluish  darkness  of  the  river  in  the  fore- 
ground. M.  Brechdre,  also,  has  visited  Egypt,  and  has  exhibited 
several  paintings  of  that  county.  "  The  Colossi  of  Menmon 
during  ^  Inundation  of  the  Nile,"  is  oonndered  the  best  ttf 
H.  Brech&re's  work^  on  acooont  of  its  solnnn  soeni^  aod 
quiet  The  deameis  dflSie  sW  reflects  |deeedngly  in  the  dear- 
nen  of  the  water.  On  the  fivuier  banks  of  the  nver  some  fires 
are  lit^  and  two  slender  oolnmns  of  smoke,  ascending  stiaigfat  to 
heaven,  attest  l^e  pfflrlbot  quiet  of  the  air.  The  two  Colfwd,  of 
sandstone,  start  up  in  the  midst  of  the  picture,  and  tipgmr  like 
the  guardians  of  all  those  temples  now  in  ruins;  while  their 
mqeetio  figures  have  now  withstood  the  changes  vt  ikk^f^lm 
cttitiiriet !  M.  Farini  has  even  gone  beyond  Egypt,  and  haa  ex- 
hibited "The  Fsssa^  of  a  Caravan  across  v&b  Dofiks  irtiich 
separate  Fenia  from  the  great  Steppes  of  EhMassan.**  A  great 
dnl  of  local  tint  characterises  this  picture ;  but  there  are  name  in 
Eun^,  probabhr,  who  can  attest  to  its  authenticity  or  truth. 
But  as  historical  pictures  become  rare,  a  series  of  mao  genres 
appear.  Thus,  the  painting  of  animals  is  lai^y  represented  in 
the  Paris  Bdlo%,  and  Messrs.  F.  Boussean,  Troyon,  and  August 
Bonheur  have  exhibited  valuable  ^otuias.  1%eportrsitA  (siuh 
as  they  are)  appear  in  the  proportaut  of  866  to  2,046,  the  latter 
bong  tile  number  of  ortides  hientioned  in  the  catalogue.  M. 
HippoUte  Kandrin  has  exhibited  the  portrait  of  Sidlle.  M., 
whidi  is  considered  the  gcsn  of  the  whole  exhibition.  A 
French  art  critic  speaks  thus  on  the  delicate  safegeot  of  pOTtiwis : 
"  In  Cact,we  may,  after  all,  wonder  at  the  even  small  number  of 
able  portrait  painters,  if  we  oonsidar  the  common^daceneas 
(ioMo^tM),  the  want  of  types,  and  the  Uttie  interest  which  their 
originals  present  to  theuL  liuaobsemtiuiofoiHiunoni^aceneH 
fotuiWB  you  in  t^  Salon  of  the  ExhibituHi,  as  we  ooulo  make  it 
every  okj  around  us,  in  pacing  through  the  streets  of  Fhris. 
We  ue  iar  fkrom  being  one  of  the  handsome  races  on  the  earth. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  fictitious  eharatier,  many  are 
not  satisfied  with  sitting  naturally  before  the  painter ;  they 
give  themselves  a  certain  air,  and  assume  thos  asort  ttf  artiflcial 
features." 


Fa?bb  v.  CkHLODioN. — ^With  "  paper  photography,"  which 
requires  to  bo  left  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  the 
camera,  an  over  or  under  exposure  of  a  few  minutes  is  of  no 
importance,  while  an  error  of  the  same  number  of  seoonds  in 
colloditm  is  enoimh  to  qioil  all.  I^oe  it  is  a  pontiva  adran- 
tage  that  the  whole  prooess  should  be  oonraletBd  on  the  qio^ 
since  the  cause  of  fcilure  can  be  then  and  there  detected  and, 
with  the  facile  manipulation  tif  ooUodion,  at  once  remeAe^ 
To  any  practical  photographer  acquainted  with  tbe  extnnie 
variableness  of  the  adanio  foroes,  this  one  advantage  dionld 
dedde  the  question;  but  it  will  be  found  tiiat  to  persons  woric- 
ing  at  any  distance  from  home,  even  the  supposed  superi<«ity 
in  portability  is  absent;  for  though  not  actually  enuiloyed  at 
the  momait  of  taking  the  mtAm,  tiie  inevitute  iMsk  and 
oheimaBl8-Jike*'8inI»d*s01aManof  theSaa"-Hnust  aootHO* 
pany  tiiom  upon  their  peregrinations.  Then  comes  the 
evening  with  its  bother  and  mess  ofi'SSrdcHTing^lie^inatiirw 
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talcen  during  day,  and  preparations  for  the  next— pre^ara- 
tionB  vhichf  if  they  take  place  in  an  inn,  can  hardly  fiul  to 
figure  conapiououBly  in  the  niomiDg*a  little  aooount^  no  matter 
how  oareMly  precantiona  may  have  been  taken  to  avoid  stuns, 
lastly,  when  it  ia  oonndered  that  the  photc^rt^her  has  most 
pnbMlyfaeaioii''11i»1xamp"nnoemoniiiig,  one  can  picture 
m  more  ood  genial  after-dinner  employment  than  a  reonrrenoe  to 
ohemistty;  nor  can  we  wonder  shcnild  the  tired  pedestrian 
entertain  strong  views  upon  "the  early  dosing  qtustioiL"— 


^gnlirpap^  |[0tes  (Irenes. 

BKHXDT  TOB  THB  1CABBI.1IT08  JUn>  WATKB-UABU  IX 

70THXSaiLL*8  FSOCESS. 

Sntf — I  have  only  reoenUy  been  made  acqoainted  with  a 
modification  of  the  Fothergul  process,  by  which  the  general 
cmnplt^t  of  marbling  and  markingB  like  those  of  watered 
talk  on  the  negativeB,  is  entirely  obviated.  In  fact,  the 
improTement  is  more  than  a  modification,  for  it  puranea  a 
different  sjrstem,  based  on  different  prindples.  You  most 
not  wash  the  free  nitrate  from  the  pUte,  either  with  four 
drachms  or  any  other  quantity  of  water,  and  the  dilute 
albumen  is  remoTed  by  one  waelmig  only  with  one  pint  of 
water,  though  more  may  be  employed  at  ideaanre.  Thus 
the  minute  and  futidious  nioety  wo  general^  pracribed  in 
Uiese  reapects  need  no  kmg»  tiomde  those  who  practise  the 
prooesB. 

The  winmial  fBatore  of  the  improved  meihod  conwsts  in 
tiiia— that  after  the  |date  has  been  senutised,  it  ia  placed  on 
ft  kirelliiig  atuidi  and  the  sor&ee  covered  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  <tf  white  sugar  symp,  made  by  diBsolviDg  the  best 
wldte  waga  in  distilled  water  quite  hot,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  To  prevent  the 
sugar  crystallising,  the  solution  can  be  placed  on  the  fire  till 
it  boils.  It  must  then  bo  instantly  romoved,  and  set  aside 
to  cool. 

It  is  important  that  the  surface  of  the  plate  should  be 
covered  at  once  with  the  syrup,  and  of  still  greater  iraport- 
anoe  that  it  should  be  kept  unmoved  and  nn£stnrbed  for  at 
least  one  minute.  After  this,  tilt  the  plate  so  as  to  move 
the  syrup  to  and  fro  aix  or  dght  times,  then  pour  ofif  and 
drain.  Syrup  which  has  been  naed  far  cne  pltUa  mart  not 
be  empk^^  again  for  another. 

Place  tiie  plate  on  the  lerdlins  stand  after  draining,  and 
corer  it  nith  ludf  an  oonoa  m  Hba  following  albumen 
nuxtiiret— 

WUte  of  ««g   «•<        •••  X  ounce 

Ltqoor  Aimoonitt        ...        ...        ...  B  minims. 

DtBtnied water...        ...        ...        ...   3  oonces. 

Shake  up  in  a  bottle,  and  leave  to  stand  twelve  hours,  then 
filter.   No  frothing  necoBBory. 

Hub  should  be  Irat  on  one'minute,  ar  while  another  plate 
is  coated  and  senmtised.  Then  move  it  abont  the  plato, 
pour  06",  drain,  and  finally  wash  by  pouring  on  the  surface 
one  pint  of  water  from  a  jug — ^more  water  may  be  used,  if 
deemed  necessary.  Set  up  the  plate  to  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

Expoenre,  the  same  as  in  Fothergill's  process. 

Develop  with  eox .  parts  of  &e  ordinary  pyrc^iallic 
developer,  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  mixed  with  one  part  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  distilled  water.  To  half 
an  ounce  of  this  for  a  stereo,  plate,  add  three  drope  of  a  30 
grain  sohition  of  nitrate  of  mlTer.  If  necenaiy,  strengthen 
with  more  silver.  Fix  with  l^po.  or  cyanide. 

Sooh  is  this  new  proOMS — in  its  manipoktioD,  and 
pei&otinita  remhs.  Daring  the  last  month,  nme  batches  of 
ptoies  have  been  pcmared  by  it,  and  earoosed,  wttboat  a 
ai^g^  fidlure  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  process  itself; 
the  nepitives  being  remarkable  for  their  clean  and  clear 
Mmearanoe,  wiHioat  martingB,  marUings,  or  any  other 
detect.  The  negatives  are  not  bo  dense  as  usual,  bat  have  a 
greniSih  hoe,  whiohf  in  printing,  makes  np  tar  iqp|iarent 
want  ct  intenn^. 


There  hare  been  so  many  letterB  of  complaint  against  the 
Fothergill  process  of  late  in  the  various  photographic 
joumau,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  this  to  you  at  once,  and 
trust  that  it  will  be  tried  by  all  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  Fothergill's,  or  other  methods.  Doubtles9,  the  mode 
now  communicated  may  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  but 
I  give  it  as  I  recdved  it,  and  will  onl^  add  that  the  author 
wul  shortly  publish  it  in  detail,  with  his  name,  bo  that 
photographcra  viU  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  this 
ample  but  valaable  discovery.  Ax  Auateub. 

STERGOORAPHT. 

Sir, — ^In  taking  pictorai  by  the  (Kdinary  stereosoopio 
cameni,  on  plates  6}  x  3^  abont  |  inch  at  each  end  ci  the 
plate  is  left  waste. 

I  wish  to  know  whether,  if  I  have  a  camera  made  so  that 
the  {uotnie  is  token  im  to  the  very  edge,  when  iba  jxinta 
are  trimmed  down  to  mo  actaury  stereo,  size,  the  same  part 
of  the  object  will  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  picture^  or 
whether  there  will  be  f  inch  difference? 

If,  as  is  now  done,  the  object  be  focsised  so  tiiat  the  same 
part  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  gbas,  in  the  two  positions 
of  tJie  camera,  there  would,  of  course,  on  trimmiDg,  be  the 
difference  of  fi  inch.  The  point  to  be  considered,  tiien,  is, 
whether  by  focusing  so  that  the  same  point  of  the  image  falls 
on  any  other  particular  point  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  two 
positions;  when  trimmed,  the  picture  will  be  fit  for  the 
stereoscope,  without  s^arating  (Ae  ttoo  pictures ;  so  that  the 
only  trimming  required  is  at  the  ends,  and,  if  BO,  whcro  on 
the  ground  glass  ore  such  points  ? 

I  presume  that,  in  taking  one  |ncture,  the  point  of  the 
object  must  fall  g  Inch  to  right,  and  in  taking  next,  i  inch 
to  left  of  centre  of  focusing  screen.    Is  this  bo  ? 

My  object  in  making  tibe  inquirr  is  this : — ^I  frequently 
reqniie  single  {Botores  for  simp  bocum,  albums,  &c. 

As  I  take  the  negative  now,  the  sise  of  these  is  3}  x  3^, 
but  by  the  alteration  I  should  get  themlSJ  X  3^,  a  dififarcnee 
of  some  inmortanee.  ThiB  question  becomes  of  aaaore  interest 
to  me,  as  Icontemplate  getting  an  enlarging  camera,  whoi 
the  extra  |  inch  would  tw  very  important.  D.  H. 

Pembroke  CoBege^  CaaAridge. 

[We  pemnm  inaa.  the  above  that  our  oorreqxmdent 
employs  a  sta^oecqpic  camera  with  only  one  lens,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  camera  is  dianged  for  each  picture.  The 
lens  emplOTed  seems  also  to  be  capable  of  covering  a  rather 
larger  fidd  than  is  necenary  for  a  stereoscopic  dide  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  it  is  naturally  wished  to  take  one,  at  least, 
of  the  twin  mctures  of  the  full  size  the  lens  will  cover.  We 
do  not  think  thia  can  be  effected,  and  the  print  be  suitable 
for  viewing  in  the  stereoscope  when  trimmed  at  the  edges 
only  (t.e.,  without  diminishing  their  distance  apart  by  g  of 
an  incm,  or  some  such  quantity),  unless  the  parallelism  of  the 
axis  of  the  lens  in  the  two  positions  is  interfered  with ;  and 
4;his  we  think  injudicious,  as  optical  errors  would  be  intro- 
duced intothe  pictures.  The  b«rt  plan'will  be  to  so  arrange 
the  position  of  the  phite  when  tiie  first  pctare  is  taken  that 
the  fiiU  power  of  ue  lens  is  ntiHsed,  and  then  to  take  the 
second  jHcture  of  no  larger  a  rise  than  is  required  tax  stoeo- 
sooplo  potpoees,  and  as  near  the  centre  of  tiw  plate  as  wiU  bo 
practacalide  without  encroaching  on  the  first  jdctore.  In 
mounting  the  resulting  prints  for  the  stereoscope,  the  larger 
one  must  be  pared  down  to  suit  the  smaller  one.  It  will 
be  always  onderstood  that  the  larger  ]^turc  most  not 
encroach  so  much  on  the  idate  that  insufficient  space  is  Idt 
for  the  pn^wr  taking  of  tne  second  pctare. — Ed.] 

THE  rOTBXBOILL  FBOCKSS. 

Sib, — ^Much  diinrai^  of  0|unioD  appears  to  exist  amonc 
photc^raphers  as  to  the  best  dry  process ;  I  have  only  tried 
the  metagelatine  and  FothergiU's  plan,  therefore  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  "  vexed  ** 
pnnt,  bat  I  wotdd  gladly  give  my  experience  of  a  third  trial 

oftiieUtter.  Pr^orsI*^ 
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On  the  flirt  week  of  last  month  I  prepared  dz  douu 
■teno.  plates,  and  on  the  18th  started  on  a  ten  ds^'photo- 
"  tour  to  Wanrickahire,the'Wyet&}.i — aooampaiiied 
an  esteemed  friend,  vho,  like  myeelf,  Is  xather  an  enthn- 
st  in  the  art. 

The  weather,  dtiring  our  trip,  was  "  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent;" hut,  notwithstanding,  I  contrived  to  expose  all  the 
six  dozen  plates  before  retuminx  home,  and  I  have  just 
completed  the  dereloping  of  the  last,  four  weeks  tutor 
exposure. 

Out  of  the  lot  I  have  obtained  fire  dozen  excellent  nega- 
tivee ;  and  those  that  hare  proved  fiuluree,  have  so  turned 
out  from  over  or  under  exposure,  or  careleasness  in  the 
manipulation.  NevertheleeB,  I  do  think  that  a  process 
capable  of  yielding  so  m&ny  good  negatives,  tmder  manipu- 
labm  of  an  inezperieaioed  ha^,  may  well  be  conddered  om 
of  the  best,  if  not  tie  best ;  fw,  even  with  the  wet  pm>m, 
and  manipulated  1^  an  socperieneed  photographer,  I  Bospect 
it  rar^  happens  utat  more  than  fire  dozen  good  plates  out 
of  mx  can  be  obtained.  A.  N. 

H^biay  New  Park. 


BEHKDY  FOU  A  FOQOT  BATH. 

Sir, — I  constantly  see  in  the  * '  Nbws,"  and  other  journals 
of  the  kind,  inquiries  how  to  recover  a  silver  bath  that  has 
acqoired  to^ng  properties.  I  have  jost  recovered  a  bath 
from  ths  worst  state  I  have  ever  seen  one  in,  to  give  one  of 
the  brightest  positive  pictures  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice.  I  had  been  trying  experiments,  and  had  lued  it  for 
gelatine,  honey,  gam^  ra^wny  syrup,  paper,  and  I  hardly 
know  what  did  not  go  into  it.  When  I  had  done,  I  tiiought, 
well,  now  I  will  try  a  collodion  plate  in  it;  the  result  was 
as  mi^t  be  expected.  Scarcely  (after  a  prolonged  exposure), 
on  being  held  up  to  the  light  after  developmg,  was  any 
picture  viable,  and  to  look  down  upon  its  sur&ce  it  looked  like 
a  piece  of  whity-brovn  paper  laid  on  the  glass  rather  than 
collodion ;  now  was  the  time  to  isj  the  eSect  of  "  sunning." 
I  put  it  out  in  the  full  sunlight  for  an  hour,  carried  it  back 
to  n^  dark  room  till  the  morrow,  when  I  tried  it  agtun,  and 
I  got  a  plate  not  a  whit  improved ;  on  filtering,  I  found  a 
large  quantity  of  black  precipitate  on  the  paper ;  I  had 
abmit  three  pints  of  batii,  and,  of  course,  did  not  want  to 
kee  it  I  then  put  into  it  about  a  small  teaspoonfial  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  when  I 
filtered  it,  and  added  acetic  aod  for  a  positive  bath,  and  the 
result  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  cleanest  and  Inigbtest 
blacks  in  the  shadows  I  have  ever  seen. 

Thohas  Warwick. 


PHOTOGBAraT  AHO  GABDEMINO. 

-Will  any  of  your  Bcientific  readers,  who  are  well  iip 
if  kindly  inform  me  (and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
,  bit  of  inibrmatiou  to  many  pbotosrairiienif  it  were 
to  oome  thrnu^  the  "  Kxvb**)  wh^iha-  ue  water  ftom  the 
dcrvelopinB  ednk — which  has  in  my  case  a  conglomeration  of 
most  <u  t£e  ohenuoals  used  in  photography— is  likely  to  be 
itgariooB  of  beneficial  if  used  to  water  a  guden?  wwhsther, 
if  thrown  in  one  particular  spot,  it  woa£d  iigure  fridt-trees, 
vines,  or  flowers,  u  the  immediate  vicinity? 

F.  W.  EvAVfl. 


&N8WEBS  TO  MmOB  QUERIfiS. 

FsBBLKiBM  OF  THE  Imaoe.— J.  F.  S.  This  nuy  be  caused, 
according  to  Mr.  Hsrdwlcfa,  by  the  nae  of  impure  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  the  presence  of  nitric  aciii  in  tfae  bath ;  also  by  orer-expoaare  in 
the  camera.  In  hot  weather  the  pUt«  niiut  not  be  kept  too  long 
before  dipping,  or  between  Beneituing  and  derelopment,  otherwiM 
the  film  will  become  partially  dry,  and  •  low  of  density  will  result 
Another  canae  of  weakness  of  the  image  is  an  improper  mode  of 
applying  the  devdoper,  vis.,  scattering  too  lam  a  quantity  over 
tne  film,  w  as  to  wash  off  the  greater  part  of  toe  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  dendtv  of  the  negative  will  also  vary  much  with  atmoapheiic 
oondlHena  impvlectly  nndentood,  the  same  coUodloa  ^ving  aome- 
tJines  a  weak  and  NmrtloMk  a  Btzong  plotore. 


Stbkxoth  or  THB  KsoATtVS  Bath.— TVfipm^.  The  strength 
of  bath  which  seems  to  be  nnlveraally  adopted  tn  England  is  30 
pains  to  the  onnoe.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  might  verr 
advantagemislT  be  increaied  to  40  «■  46  grains.  Wo  have  mtkei 
withmncbMRSfaetiMihiabathof  thisatrengtht  and  oar  American 
brethren  In  the  ait  stronf^y  nrga  the  advut^  of  a  40-grain  orar 
a  80-paln  bath.   

I     TO  COEBESFONBENTS. 

J.HoKKL.— 1,  AtwiBlenscHneralstheoiewemArftrgMKrelstereoecaple 
work.  2.  No  Imam  haia  yet  ban  mate,  of  that  Und,  anaa  auagh  fiir 
■tar«owoi^  pictures. 

H.  H.  Q.— 1,  2,  3.  We  do  not  recommeDd  the  addldon  of  Iodine  to  a  saver 
1Mb.  A  Aw  graliH  of  iodide  of  poUMtuni  maj'  be  added  to  a  new  bath,  if 
tt  mU  away  the  lenalllre  film;  but  thia  effect  toon  Koet  off  after  preparlnir 
a  few  plaM  tn  it  4.  If  yon  send  word  to  oar  pabUiharsthejr  will  fiirwvni 
tbe  mlubw  Dtunban  of  the  "J^otooKAPSic  Maws." 

J.  D. — In  oroer  to  remedy  the  red  tone  of  print  1,  print  deeper,  and  keep  It  a 
lonM  time  In  the  Uming  bath ;  thla,  provided  yonr  chloride  of  gold  la  good, 
will  prodnoe  darker  ooloura.  The  abamce  of  balf-tone  In  the  face  of  prtuc 
8  U  (provided  tlie  negative  it  a  lood  om)  caused  by  the  salts  o(  gold  mad 
platlnam  being  ncld ;  thqr  iboiud  be  made  alkaline,  according  to  tbe  dlrer- 
tlons  given  by  Mr.  A.  Watt  and  otbors  In  reoeot  Bambert  of  the  "  Pkoto- 
0K4J-IIIG  News." 

A  Bkoixkek.— Any  goai  negative  collodion  will  take  pictures  In  leas  than 
hair  a  second  In  aunsblne,  provided  the  lent  be  tolerably  qolck  working,  and 
the  cbemkaU  are  in  good  order.  Tbe  vamlah  to  be  used  tar  painted  pfaoto- 
giaptu  entirely  depends  upon  the  kind  of  colours  used,  whether  powder, 
oil,  or  irator  cotoura ;  It  you  ask  at  the  colour  shops,  they  will  recommend 
you  the  beet  kind  tor  ytur  purpoee,  their  preparation  being  a  trvde  aecnt 
Water  colours  may  be  made  to  adbere  to  albumeolscd  p»pCT  by  addiag  a 
UlUe  prepared  ox-gall  to  the  water  hi  which  (lie  colour  in  rubbed. 

F.  J.  B.— 1.  The  yeUow  stains  caused  by  nitric  add  on  the  fingers  cannot  tw 
removed  except  by  tHctkm  witli  piunke  stme,  or  otlier  m«ana  by  wlitch 
the  burnt  skin  i)  worn  away.  2.  We  have  not  yet  tried  any  experimenia 
with  the  "moulded  carbon  "  Alters,  but  should  think  that  they  would  do 
for  filterbig  rain  water  for  photogmpblc  purposes. 

A  VoiCK  OcTstDa.— We  cannot  Imagine  any  one,  who  is  really  dealroos  of 
pro01in{;  by  the  paper  alluded  tn.  being  unable  to  uuderstand  tbe 
mathematical  ezpressloDs  used.  Yon  miut  remember  that  In  studying  any 
science  you  most  learn  the  corrtU  tOHiriMVS  ot  that  scleaee.  It  is  nnfair  tn 
our  other  readers  to  aak  ui  to  translate  all  our  identlflc  artidct  into  »ucli 
elementary  language  as  to  be  understood  by  iboec  who  have  not  liUticrto 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  Tdl  us  uMtrt  you  find  a  dllRoulty  In 
oomprebending  the  description,  and  we  will  gladly  aoslat  you ;  but  m»  loos 
as  yonr  compWnt  la  an  Indefinite,  sweeping  one  of  "can't  imdcriitaiid, 
what  can  we  do  ? 

8.  W. — Keep  ondlstllllng  the  wata-,throw]ngthaproduct««rayat  first,  when 
sn  ounce  or  two  cornea  over,  and  testing  the  successive  portions  wiih  nUrat« 
of  silver.  The  water  will  gradually  come  over  purer  and  purer,  and  When 
it  shows  Itself  quite  pure,  collect  It  for  use.  Tbe  Imparity  of  the  fim 
portions  is  caused  by  the  dlRoreut  parts  of  the  apparatus  not  being  petfecity 
clean  when  first  used. 

W.  B.  R.— If  the  names  and  addresses  were  printed  as  yon  saggest,  tbey 
would  occupy  more  sfMoe  in  our  otduimis  thaa  we  can  aflOnl  to  gtv^  Ir, 
however,  we  can  see  a  way  ot  gsttlng  over  the  tneoavnieDee  joa  nante, 
we  wUl  adopt  It 

Kxgciau.— All  depends  upon  the  materials  ef  whlA  the  grtst  b  snmpssed, 
NoliOury  wlUbacattsed  Dy  ttsohmgoaiMHiBor  It  cornea  eff  viriUf  en  to 

the  prints. 

Bpx.— Employ  a  single  menisciis  lens,  snd  after  Ibcdsbig,  pMh  it  la  IB  as  lo 
dbninlsh  the  focal  length  by  about  oos-thlrtleth  of  Ita  entlra  dlSMnaa  Tfea 

convex  side  of  the  tens  must  be  next  the  focuaing  screen. 
F.  U,,  STocawxLL.— Hecclved, 

Old  Srascaxaaa,  should  have  been  an  ol4  rtadet  likewise  as  he  woald  titea 

ha^-e  teen  that  no  subject  has  been  more  fully  treated  of  la  our  orinanu 

than  the  methods  of  reosvenng  lUvtr  from  various  solutions. 
PoLLT.— Turn  your  lens  round,  and  the  Impetfectlona  In  your  pletsm  wffl 

vanish;  you  havelnsome  way  managed  to  revetM  tt  In  the moantlag. 
A  Youilo  Ohe. — We  did  not  give  a  diagram  of  the  luvlslble  actinic  raya,  but 

we  propose  to  do  so  in  a  future  article  specially  devoted  to  the  snt^ect. 
Wax.— The  formuls  given  In  our  Issl  by  Mr.  Stanley  Crawford,  wU  be 

utpUcaUe  for  work  during  very  hot  wealhar  In  this  climate. 
J.  C.  8. — Wo  are  not  partial  to  fixing  with  cyanide  of  potassium ;  It  Is  so 

e&ergetlc  a  solvent  that  It  Is  vary  liable  to  dissolve  some  of  the  pletaie  and 

pToducs  faint  uegatlvea.   Quite  as  mudi  washing  Is  reijulred  as  wbea 

hyposulphite  la  used. 
B.  O.  W.— Tbo  wh«  shonU  be  soldered  together  st  the  upper  port,  so  thai  tbe 

metal  used  as  solder  may  not  li^nre  the  hath.  It  woud  be  oa  well,  also.  If 

It  were  electro-phttcd  at  the  Join. 
CoLomL— CmiBult  our  ad>-artlslng  columos. 

8.  T.  O.  K.— The  gss  was  sulphuretted  hydn^en,  or  hydroaalptinrlD  add;  ■ 

very  deleterious  and  ofiToislve  body.  We  are  not  swprised  thai  yoartaBBf 

objected  to  your  employing  it  In  the  drairing  room. 
CoLut.— If  the  hMUde  (J  rilnv  seprntasftom  the  pUa  nd  floaUabnaltte 

bath  hi  yellow  flakes,  it  Is  a  sign  that  the  esliodiUa  to  ewleaaad.  IW 

remedy  Is  obvious. 

Old  p.— Tbe  lens  which  you  hate  iMen  nwig  Is  not  laige  oooagfa  Ibr  >nA 
woit ;  ft  Is  DnfUr  to  the  maker  lo  asUbk  sBoh  pMarsi  aa  ysa  h«n  aaat  ■i^ 

without  some  explanation, 
Commnolcatlons  declined  with  thsnks.— C.  S.  T.— Process.— M.  W. 
Thelnfbmallon  required  by  the  foUowiug  eorrespondaits  Is  eitber  avA  ■> 

we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  raest  auBbers  «f  tha 

■'  Photoobaphic  News:"— July.-  P.  Q.  R.— W.  L,  W.— P.  E.  P.— F.  O. 
In  Trpa :— M.  A.  Root— O.  H,  W.— J.  Walter.— W.  U— W.  H.  B.— B.  Oaimd. 

—I.  W.  W.— F.  Debesiham.—J.  a  OvertoB.-4t.  R— KncaSUn.— One  la  tbe 

North. 
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THE  TURPENTINE  WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS. 

Many  inquiries  having  been  made  for  information  cm.  this 
process,  we  think  that  we  shall  beet  meet  the  wishes  of  our 
readers,  if  we  lav  before  them  the  procesB  which  has  been 
lai^y  employed  daring  the  past  year  by  our  friend  the 
Rev.  J.'LawBon  SisBon.  The  process  itaelf  is  foonded  upon 
that  of  M.  Tillard,  and  the  following  abstract  is  taken 
from  an  excdlent  tittle  work*  on  Hob  and  similar  procesBes, 
which  the  above-named  gentleman  has  written,  and  illusr 
trated  with  some  of  his  beautifol  waxed  paper  Btenxpgrana. 

Dissolve,  by  moderate  heat,  one  ounce  of  pure  white  wax 
in  twenty  ounces  by  wdght  of  the  ordinary  spirits  of  tur- 
pmtine.  1^  it  rest  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  filter.  Add 
carefully,  and  by  degrees,  to  the  filtered  liquid,  two  drachms 
of  pore  iodine.  Tm  mixture  produces  eboUitifm,  and  ia  at 
first  of  a  reddish  oobur,  whioh  shortly  changes  to  tliat  fji  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gdd. 

To  Hiia  preparation  next  add  two  onncflB  by  weight  of 
cold-drawn  castor-oil.   Mix  well. 

Four  this  solution  into  a  flat  parceikun  dish,  sorupolously 
clean  and  dry,  and  in  it  immase  your  negative  paper,  cut  to 
a  convenient  size,  for  three  or  four  nunutes,  takmg  care  not 
to  {daoe  too  many  sheets  at  a  time  in  the  liquid,  and  avoid- 
ing the  formation  <^  air-bubbles. 

The  paper  becomes  transparent,  and  like  parchment  in 
tenacity.  Remove  the  paper  sheet  by  sheet,  and  hang  up  to 
dry  in  the  usual  way ;  when  dry,  place  the  paper  between 
the  leaves  of  a  portfolio,  where  it  irill  keep  well  for  some 
time.  The  liquid  will  serve  until  it  is  exhausted  to  iodise 
fresh  papa*. 

Pap^  thus  esuly  prepared,  and 'sensitised  in  an  aceto- 
nitrat«  of  silver  bath,  gives  wy  good  results  indeed — ^the 
negatives  bong  very  transparent  m  the  lic^ts,  and  of  an 
intnwe  Uat^  in  the  sl^  and  the  other  daiK  paciiom ;  but 
time  of  exposure  is  as  long  as  with  the  ordinary  wax 
paper  prooos.  Bj^  sutHnitting  the  naper,  however,  to  a 
aeoond  {wocess,  as  indicated  by  M.  lillazd  to  the  French 
niotogra|diic  Society  last  year,  it  is  rendered-  much  more 
sensitive,  uod  is  well  worth  the  additional  trouble  bestowed 
upon  it  in  iodising  it  a  second  time.  I  have  taken  a  good 
portrait,  in  mid-«inter,  in  half  a  minute  wifii  paper  thus 
iodised  a  second  time.   Here  is  the  process : — 

Serum  of  milk,  18  fluid  ounces ;  dissolve  it  in  iodide  of 
'potassium,  3  drachms;  bromide  of  potassium,  2  scruples; 
add  to  the  above  the  whites  of  6  eggB,  beaten  to  froth ;  then 
beat  all  the  ingredients  well  togetho* ;  let  the  mixture  rest 
for  some  Uttle  time ;  filter'thnmgh  fine  muslin  (double)  into 
a  flat  porcelain  dish ;  plunge  sheet  upon  sheet  of  the  paper, 
previousli/  iodiaed  and  quite  dry,  into  this  second  bath,  ardd- 
ing  the  smallest  bubbles  of  air  between  the  sheets;  leave 
them  in  this  bath  at  least  15  minutes— longer  iodising  does 
no  harm — remove  one  by  one,  and  ■gm  up  to  dry,  pla^g  a 
morsel  of  white  blotting  P*pv  at  the  lower  oovner  to  hasten 
the  drying;  i^senre  it  in  a  dry  place  between  bkttting 

^S^aitising  the  p&per  is  the  next  operation,  which  most  be 
done  by  t^e  light  of  a  taper  in  the  dark  opmting  nXHUs. 

The  oath  is  composed  thus : — Nitrate  of  silver,  20  grai  us ; 
lemon  juice,  8  drops ;  aoetac  acid,  half  a  drachm ;  i£stilled 
water,  1  ounce ;  iodide  of  potsssiom,  half  a  grain, 

A  snffident  quantity  of  this  may  be  made  to  last  some 

•  PiblUiwI  bj  HKhm  tad  Co.,  Bugmt  filntt,  W. 


time ;  it  improves  with  keeping ;  it  must  not  be  exposed  at 
any  time  to  daylight. 

M.  Tillard  plunges  his  paper  into  a  bath,  prepared  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  for  four  minutes.  I  invariably  sensitise 
it  npon  a  glass  plate  set  level. 

Clean  the  glass  thoroughly ;  set  it  level :  filter  on  to  it  a 
drachm  or  two  (according  to  the  size  of  the  paper)  of  Uie 
aceto-nitrate  solution  ;  spread  it  with  a  bit  of^waz  paper ; 

C)  the  smoothest  side  o[  the  paper,  which  ou|^t  to  have 
marked  at  first,  carefully  on  the  liquid ;  leave  it  there 
until  the  upper  side  has  ahnost  lost  its  pnkiui-yelknr  tinge; 
then  reverse  the  sheet,  leaving  it  in  contact  wit^  the  silver 
solution  for  aboat  a  minute ;  remove  it  by  one  comer  with 
a  pair  of  horn  fsmxspB^  and  wash  it  well  in  rain  water  for 
some  nunutes ;  you  can  hardly  wash  it  too  much ;  bh^  off 
between  two  fresh  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  pin  up  until 
all  the  sheets  you  are  going  to  prepare  are  washed.  It  is 
necessary  to  filter  a  few  drops  of  fresh  aceto-nitrate  on  to 
the  glass  plate  between  the  sensitisiDg  of  each  of  the  papas, 
and  when  all  are  sensitised,  pour  off  the  renuuning  tiqaid 
into  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  common  salt.  All  the 
sUver  falls  to  the  bottom  as  chloride  of  silver ;  and  when 
sufficient  is  obtained  to  make  it  worth  while,  you  can  reduce 
the  chloride  to  the  metallic  state  in  the  ordinary  way.  Very 
little  silver  is  lost,  and  you  have  a  fresh  sensitising  solution 
for  every  sheet  of  paper,  and  there  is  no  need  of  kaolin  or 
animal  bhck.  I  {welar  this  mode  very  much  to  the  usual 
one  of  emph^ing  the  bath  over  and  ovs  again ;  but  if  you 
pref^  wng  a  bath,  then  you  must  add  some  kadin  to  pre- 
serve^  the  sdntion  clear,  otherwise  the  albumm  in  the  seoond 
iodising  bath  would  soon  discolour  it.  The  papers  are  now 
ready  for  placing  in  the  dark  slidee  of  the  camera. 

It  is  impoealUe  to  give  any  positive  directions  as  to  the 
time  of  exposure  in  the  camera.  From  some  experiments  I 
have  lately  made,  the  turpentine  paper  seems  to  be  at  least 
one-third  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  wax  paper.  As 
the  pa[}er  bears,  without  iigury,  a  prolonged  action  of  the 
developing  batli,  it  is  well  to  avoid  over  exposure. 

The  paper  will  keep  well  many  hours  aft^  expoeiure  in  the 
camera,  and  before  developing.  I  have  developed  some 
negatives  the  day  after,  but,  almongh  tiiis  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly convenient,  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  it  as 
a  rule.  I  would  e^>eciaUy  enforce  the  necessity  of  having 
the  developing  dis&s  thoroughly  dean.  Notwithstanding 
the  bod  name  that  cyanide  of  potsssium  has  got,  I  almys 
make  use  of  it  to  dean  my  disties  and  hands.  Lito  a  per~ 
fectly  clean  dish,  tiien,  pour  equal  portions  of  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  add  in  nin  water,  and  rain  water  (it  is 
important  not  to  have  the  gallic  acid  stronger  ^lan  this). 
Add  five  or  six  drops  of  the  sensitising  silver  solution  de- 
scribed above  to  every  four  ounces  of  the  bath ;  the  diver 
solution  must  not  have  s^ed  for  sensitising.  I  usually  let 
the  negatives  float  on  this  devdoping  bath,  exposed  dde  in 
contact  with  it,  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  paper  lies  flat, 
and  the  image  has  b^pm  to  appear.  Then,  by  means  of  a 
triangle  mode  of  a  thin  glass  rod,  push  the  paper  under  the 
solution.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  tur- 
pentine p^>er  under  the  solution ;  its  pores  are  so  cemented 
together  by  the  turpentine  and  oil,  that  it  is  not  easily 
saturated  with  the  solution,  and,  consequently,  will  float; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  watched.  The  glass  trianj^les  are  ex- 
ceUent  tods  in  photography.  The  Vioomto  Yigier  empbys 
them  for  s^eaiSng  tlw  senritiipj^e^ggg  ^X^BVJ$t><?" 
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over  the  paper  in  the  Talbotype  proceae.  They  are  most 
uaeful  in  iodiaing  wax  paper ;  with  two  of  them  you  can 
puah  the  paper  under  the  solution  with  the  greatest  ease, 
holding  the  paper  with  one  of  them  at  one  comer,  while 
with  the  other  you  chase  away  every  air-bubble  by  rolling, 
as  it  were,  the  base  of  the  triangle  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  paper. 

The  developmoit  is  contumed  ontil  the  sky  is  intensely 
Uack,  for  the  faypoeulphite  bath  and  the  after  waxing  maah 
reduce  the  intensity  of  the  native.  The  paper  sotnetimeB 
acquires  a  dirty  yellow  colour  in  the  ;  no  attention 
need  be  paid  to  that.  Some  of  the  best  negatives  are  of 
this  colour ;  they  print  as  well  as  the  others.  Sometimes, 
when  I  feared  the  exposure  had  not  been  sufficient,  I  have 
tried,  and  with  great  success,  the  following  methed  of  de- 
velopment :  pour  into  a  flat-bottomed  dish  just  enough  of 
the  following  solution  to  cover  it : — Distilled  water,  1  ounce ; 
pyrogallic  acid,  2  grains ;  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  2  drops. 

Float  the  negative  until  the  picture  begins  to  appear ;  re- 
move it  careful^ ;  let  it  drip  for  a  moment,  and  then  place 
it  on  the  gaUic  acid  bath  as  above.  Wlien  the  picture  is 
foDy  dev^oped,  the  blacks  are  beautifully  dense.  In  both 
cases,  when  all  the  details  are  quite  out,  and  the  sky  suffi- 
ciently dojBe,  wash  the  picture  in  common  wata,  changed 
twioe,  and  then  plunge  into  a  freshly  made  bath  of  hypo- 
Bulphite  of  soda  of  usual  strength,  say — ^Hyposolphite 
soda,  1  ounce ;  rain  water,  8  ounces. 

Let  it  remun  no  longer  than  is  just  soffidoit  to  dissolve 
out  all  tiie  yellow  iodide  of  sQver.  After  that,  wash  it  well 
in  several  changes  of  water,  for  two  or  three  hours,  at  least, 
and  Wot  off  with  clean  blotting  paper,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
When  tkoroujMy  dry,  it  is  ready  for  waxing.;  with  the  tur- 
pentine paper  this  is  very  ea^,  for  it  instantly  imbibes  the 
melted  wax.  Remove  the  excess  of  wax  by  ironing  between 
some  clean  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  taking  especial  care  ^at 
the  iron  is  not  too  hot.  The  picture  is  «ien  finished ;  and, 
if  ordinary  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  various  opera- 
tions, the  amateur  will  be  rewarded  with  a  splendid  n^a- 
lire,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fine  Talbo^pe,  rather  than 
that  of  a  wax  paper  native. 

Bemarla  on  the  above  proctaa. — It  is  well  to  avoid  leaving 
the  paper  too  long  on  the  SMaitising  solution,  as  it  occasion- 
ally givea  a  spotty  appeanuice  to  it. 

Too  much  rilver  iii  the'gallic  add  batb  iz^jares  l^e  nega- 
tives, by  cauang  a  dingy  appearance  in  the  lights.  ^Ke 
negative,  examined  by  a  ma^fying  glass,  appears  covered 
with  little  black  filaments.  This  is  often  seen  in  war  paper 
natives,  and  would  seem  to  be  fibres  of  the  paper, 
charred,  as  it  were,  by  too  strong  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

M.  Tillard,  as  well  as  Sir  William  Newton,  recommends 
a  little  camphor  to  be  added  to  the  gallic  acid  solution.  M. 
Tillard  also  adds  it  to  the  iodised  turpentine  bath.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  helps  to  keep  the  lights  clean. 

Gutta-pCTcha  baths  must,  on  no  account,  be  employed  for 
the  turpentine  solution,  nor  for  the  developing  baths. 

It  is  an  advantage  for  the  traveller  to  be  able  to  use  a 
aheet  of  glass  to  sensitise  the  paper  upon.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Karen  recommends  the  tourist  to  take  with  him  a  second 
piece  of  ground  focusaing  glass,  in  case  of  accident.  This 
ground  ^aas  waewen  excellently ;  the  solution  does  not  so 
easily  run  off;  the  glass  is'  eanly  cleaned  by  washing  well, 
and  rubbing  xiry  with  "papier  tfoseph." 

For  dev^p>ing,  the  best  dish  is  a  solid  glsas  one ;  the 
extra  expense  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  assntanee  the  pho- 
tographer feels  of  having  alira^  a  dish  which  he  can  eauly 
and  thoroughly  clean,  and  which  cannot  iml»be  any  dele- 
terious agents. 

^  For  greater  security  in  chanffing  the  p£q>er8  in  the  open 
wr,  I  employ  a  black  cotton -velvet  bag,  lined  with  yellow 
calico,  the  ends  of  which  have  a  strong  vulcanised  india- 
rubber  ring  running  loosely  in  a  han,  so  as  to  close  tight 
round  the  wrist.  In  this  I  can  change  either  papers  or  dnr 
collodu>n  plates.  o  ir-r  j 


NEW  CHEMICAL  BALANCE. 

BT  MB.  J.  B.  COOKE,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Mechanic^  Magoainey  contains 
the  foUowing  description  of  a  new  chemical  beianoe. 
Accurate  vr^hing  has  been  frequently  spt^en  of  in  our 
pages  ss  bei^  «  such  importuiee  to  the  eiqiomiaital 
photographer,  that  we  are  induced  to  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  the  fbllowing  excellent  dfleeription 
of  this  simple  piece  of  apparatus : — 

"  The  balance  is  an  insfaniment  |»ime  nwemtj  to  the 
exactitude  of  the  results  sought  for  in  the  operations  of  the 
ch^nist.  But  it  is  also  a  very  expensive  piece  of  apparatmi, 
and  its  delicacy  requires  it  to  be  guarded  with  the  utmost 
caire  from  the  effects  of  damp,  and  the  other  vapoars  and 
fumes  incidental  to  a  laboratory.  The  following  is  the 
description  of  an  instrument  which  has  been  in  constant  use 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  which  is  at  once  sensitive,  effective, 
inexpensive,  and  not  liable  to  injury.  It  weighs  quantities 
amounting  to  2,400  grains  with  an  accuracy  unmistakably 
distinct  to  the  T^th  of  a  grain. 

"  Though  freely  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  which  in  twelve 
hooTB  covers  a  polished  iron  suriace  with  rust,  and  which  is 
often  loaded  with  fiimes  of  hydrosulphurio  wid  other  acids, 
it  is  now  as  sensitive  as  on  the  day  of  its  constraetion. 

"  The  materials  of  which  this  buance  is  composed  are  to  be 
found  in  every  labra&toiy.  Their  first  cost  need  not  amonnt 
to  and  they  can  be  pat  together  by  the  chanist  himself 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to  be  in  porfeet 
working  order. 

"To  those  operators  whose  object  is  the  atttdnment  of 
accuracy  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  means,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  desideratum  is  here  supplied,  although  some  of 
points  usually  coneidered  essential  to  a  good  balance  appear 
to  be  disregarded. 

"  The  beam  is  formed  of  glass  tube.  A  piece  of  baromet^ 
tubing  of  12  or  18  inches  in  length,  or  even  the  full  length 
of  a  barometer  tube,  if  economy  of  space  is  not  important, 
may  be  employed.  Another  glass  tube  of  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  of  diameter  and  thickness  proportioned  to  the 
weight  it  is  destined  to  bear,  is  attached  to  the  beam  tube 
at  right  angles,  at  about  the  middle  point  of  each.  Exacti- 
tude in  any  of  these  particulars  u  not  enential.  The 
attachment  may  be  made  by  any  convenient  means,  say  by 
fine  iron  wire,  covered  afterwards  with  sealing-wax  melted 
on  to  it. 

"  If  a  portable  balance  be  desired,  a  soitable  stand  must, 
of  course,  bo  provided ;  but  if  the  instrument  be  intended  to 
occupy  a  permanent  position,  it  may  be  made  to  worit  upon 
an  open  shelf,  and  the  present  descriptum  applies  to  the 
latter  circumstances. 

"  Two  other  glass  tubes,  of  about  two  inches  in  Icngtli, 
are  cemented  longitudinally  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  shelf, 
parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  of  1^  inches  from  eacli  other. 

"  They  must  be  equal  to  each  other  in  diameter,  which 
must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  beam  tube,  or  they  must  be 
raised  equally  to  some  small  distance  above  the  surface  of 
the  shelf,  so  that,  when  the  transverse  tube  attached  to  the 
beam  is  placed  across  and  upon  them,  the  beam  itself,  lying 
between  and  parallel  to  them,  shall  be  raised  at  its  centre  at 
least  ^-inch  above  the  ahdf.  Tlie  three  small  tubes  should 
be  selected  of  good  shape  and  poliah. 

"  By  this  arrangement  the  Seam,  when  in  equilibrium,  is 
supported  upon  two  pinnts,  whidi,  owing  to  the  roundness, 
smoothness,  hardness,  and  chemical  inertnees  of  the  material, 
approximate  closely  to  mathematicalpoints  pot  liable  lo 
injury  from  oxidation  or  fricti(m.  Ejiife-edges,  worhio}; 
upon  planes  of  whatever  substance,  are  not  theoretically  so 
perfect  in  action  as  the  above  points  of  support,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  with  the  finest  art  to  make  them  practically  more 
sensitive. 

"  A  piece  of  sheet-copper  is  fastened  on  to  the  shelf  under 
the  beam  near  each  of  its  ends.  An  edge  of  each  {Hece  of 
copper  ninniag  transversely  |0iibefl^lC^tsrV9lj!R«t  rig^t 
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angles  to  serve  as  a  support  at  such  a  beigbt  that  when  one 
end  of  the  beam,  loaded  with  its  full  wei^t,  is  restiDg  upon 
one  of  them,  the  other  end  maj  be  separated  from  its  resting 
place  by  about  TJ^th  of  an  inch.  If  the  under-surface  of  the 
beam  be  blackened  aboat  theee  places  of  support,  the  separa- 
tion shows  very  distinctly  agaiogt  a  white  surface  placed 
behind. 

"  The  weights,  and  substances  to  be  weighed,  are  both 
applied  at  the  same  end  of  the  beam ;  the  other  end  being 
compensated  by  a  constant  coonterpoise ;  a  peculiar  form  of 
scale  pan  is  therefore  required.  It  is  convenient  to  have 
three  tiers  of  pans  hang  in  a  pyramidal  form  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  each  other  by  the  same  three  edlk  sbings. 
The  largest  and  lowest  is  dostmed  for  the  snbstance  to  be 
weighed ;  the  middle  one  in  size  and  positiou  for  tiie  lai^^ 
weights ;  and  the  smaUest  and  nppeimoBt  pan  containg  the 
weights  below  10  grains.  This  compound  scale  pen  is 
suspended  by  a  bent  wire  to  a  loop  formed  at  one  end  of  a 
ahort  ailk  thread,  which,  passing  vertically  through  a  small 
bole  in  the  shelf,  and  bisecting  the  end-section  of  the  beam 
tnbe,  is  cemented  with  sealing  wax  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tube.  The  thread  shoold  lie  in  a  slight  notch  filed  on 
the  upper  cLrcumference  of  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  should 
hang  nreely  irom  it,  the  lower  circumference  being  ground 
away  to  prevent  contact.  The  thread  must  also,  of  course, 
be  carefiuly  protected  gainst  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
opening  in  the  shelf.  The  better  way  is  to  make  an  opening 
<a  about  one  inch  square  through  the  wood,  and  afterwards 
to  cover  over  the  greater  portion  by  four  slips  of  window- 
glass  crossing  each  other,  and  leaving  only  a  small  hole  in 
the  centte  for  the  tJiread.  If  this  opening  be  lai^,  the 
balance  will  be  affected  by  eunents  of  air  which  ^in|TB 
occur  upwards  or  dowawaras  in  such  (nrctunstances.  "Hie 
aorfiuse  of  tiie  shelf  between  t^e  centre  of  tiie  beam  and  tlmt 
end  of  it  to  whiofa  the  pans  are  hung  is  div^d  into  ten 
equal  parts  by  ink  lines ;  and  a  platinum  rider  weighing  -^'gth 
grain  is  applied  to  this  arm  of  the  beam,  and  by  traversing 
over  each  division  marked  on  the  shelf  causes  the  variation 
of  y^^th  of  a  grain,  and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  wdg^ts 
smaller  than  -j^fth  grain. 

"The  sensitlveneas  of  a  balance  is  proportional  to  the 
approximation  to  each  other  of  the  centi^  of  suspension  and 
of  gravity.  In  the  present  instance,  the  centre  of  suspension 
13  tho  central  point  of  the  mid-section  of  the  emu)  tube 
attached  to  the  beam,  and  since  the  weights  of  the  beam 
itself  and  of  the  scale  pans  and  their  contents,  are  referred 
to  a  point  much  below  this,  some  provision  is  required  by 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ui&  whole  mass  may  be 
considerably  nuscd,  and  its  position  nicely  regulated.  The 
provision  required  is  found  in  the  mode  1^  which  the  com- 
pensation is  applied  at  the  end  of  tho  beam  destitute  of  scale- 
pan. 

*'  On  the  uvpet  side  .of  the  compensation-end  of  the  beam 
is  cemented  horizontally,  with  shellac,  a  table  of  window- 
glass  of  about  1  inch  square  surface.  On  this  table  again 
are  cemented,  by  the  same  means,  in  vertical  juxtaposition, 
two  glass  tubes;  one  about  3  inches  high  and  ^-inch  in 
diameter,  the  other  1  inch  high  and  |-inch  in  diameter.  A 
quantity  of  dry  pure  mercury  is  then  poured  into  the  tall 
tube  until  the  beam,  whose  scale-pan  is  loaded  with  about 
}rds  the  weight  which  it  is  destined  to  carry,  is  nearly  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  If  the  tall  tube  be  sufficiently  high 
and  narrow,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  risen  above  the  centre  of  suspension,  as  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  setting  of  the  beam  at  either  end  indifferently 
accordingly  as  it  is  placed. 

"  Mercury  is  nowjpoured  gradually  into  the  shorter  tube, 
and  after  each  addition  weights  are  added  in  the  scale-pans 
to  produce  equitibrium.  everr  such  addition  the  centre 
of  gravi^  will  be  prqportionalujr  lowered,  and  may  be 
brought  with  the  utmoBt  nicety  within  any  assignable  die- 
tancp  from  the  centre  (tf  suspension. 

**  The  atiyuatment  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  the  balance, 
when  the  transference  of  the  rider  over  one  division  of  tfic 


shelf  towards  the  centre  pf  the  beam  shall  raise  this  end  of 
the  beam  from  its  supports,  and  the  replacing  of  the  rider  in 
its  former  position  shall  restore  the  pr^xmdaance  of  the 
weights,  ana  when  on  freqnent  trial  this  is  theinvariable  result. 

"The  balance  is  thus  left  with  an  extremely  small  amount 
of  overpoise.  The  substance  to  be  weighed  is  placed  in  the 
lowest  pan.  Weights  are  removed  iixim  the  upper  pans,  and 
ultimately  tho  rider  is  moved  over  the  arm  towards  the 
centre,  to  the  point  at  which  the  beam  is  first  caused 
permanently  to  resume  its  normal  position.  The  sum  of  the 
weights  removed,  together  with  tho  humber  of  degrees  passed 
over  by  the  rider  reckoned  as  ^^th  of  a  grain,  will  be  the 
weight  zequized. 

"The  advantages  claimed  for  this  balance  are,  easy  con- 
struction, oheapnesB,  non-liability  to  ii^jnrf  fVom  exposure 
or  rough  handling,  the  whole  apentUm  of  weighing  being 
confined  to  one  end  a£  the  beam  without  loss  of  sensitivcnefls, 
and  the  separation  of  the  large  from  the  smaller  weights. 

"  The  method  of  mounting  is  not 

inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  that  of  the  best  constructed 
instruments;  and  the  limits  of  its  sensitivenees  are  far  from 
being  reached  in  the  specimen  above  described.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  assertion,  the  following  rough  experiment 
is  adduced : — ^The  writer  constructed  a  balance,  of  which  the 
beam  was  a  tube  of  thick  glass  22  inches  long,  and  1  inch  in 
external  diameter,  and  weighing  alone  1  ^  pound.  The  scale- 
pan  was  loaded  with  a  weight  of  1  pound.  The  compensa- 
tion was  then  readily  effected  with  mercury  to  such  accuracy 
that  the  translation  of  a  platinum  rider  weighing  y^th  grain 
along  the  beam,  over  a  space  equal  to  y'stb  of  uie  length  of 
the  ann,  sufficed  to  change  the  preponderance  in  favour  of 
the  (me  arm  or  the  other,  accorcuag  to  the  direction  of  its 
ttuiafisrcnoe.  Tbia  ronghly-Dnmed  balance  therefore,  which , 
exduuve  of  the  scale-pan,  did  not  occupy  two  hours  in  con- 
Btaruction  and  preparation  for  use,  was  flcnsitive  to  a  weight 
of  f^th  of  a  griun,  or  to  ^ ^i^glii  part  of  the  weight  to  be 
estimated,  and  about  ^Qv^otni*^  V"^  <^  the  whote  wdght 
supported  on  the  ftdcrum." 


PAPER  V.  COLLODION. 

I  AH  glad  to  see  a  kii^  of  "revival"  as  to  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  paper  ■gmceeem  making  its  appeanmce  in  sundry 
questions  and  '^answers  to  correspondents"  in  all  the  jour- 
nals connected  with  our  art.  It  will,  donbtlees,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  question  long  since  decided  as  to  the  merits,  or 
rather  as  it  is  deemed  inferiority,  of  anything  in  comparison 
with  met  collodion ;  yet,  if  a  man  is  not  totally  blinded  by 
prejudice,  he  must  allow  the  &ct,  that  to  work  collodion  on  a 
trip  is  almost  making  a  toil  of  what  should  be  a  pleasure, 
ana  that  if  he  cannot  take  his  van  with  him,  a  tent 
requires  almost  as  much  assistance,  and  is  citen  almost  use- 
less. But  as  to  beauty— «etldng  aside  tho  question  of  conve- 
nience— the  collodion  men  win  say  that  all  must  admit  their 
higher  clmm.  Fur  frcnn  it,  I  reply :  in  mctures  larger  than 
12  X  10,  or,  at  all  events,  not  1(»  than  this  on,  the  textnre 
of  the  paper  (^ves  a  boldness  and  artistic  effect,  in  comparison 
with  which  a  large  collodion  picture  is  dead  and  flat  to  a 
d^ree.  I  have  compared  some  Welsh  scenery  taken  on 
coUodion  with  pictures  taken  on  paper,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  i»perwoi^  excels  the  glam  in  all  those  points  where 
photography  fails  as  to  artistic  effects.  Not  that  it  can  bo 
BO  stated  as  to  every  kind  of  picture.  To  be  in  the  highest 
d^ree  successful  with  paper  the  picture  should  be  more  what 
may  be  called  a  "study"  than  a  "panorama" — something 
requiring  texture  and  massive  boldness.  Bedford's  exquisito 
pictures  seem  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  process  be 
works ;  sharpness,  minuteness,  and  podtion  are  all  irreproach- 
able. Turner's  calotypes  are,  however,  no  less  beautiful — 
his  old  oaks  and  cottages  are  far  bolder  than  anything  from 
collodion  ;  broad  shadows,  which  give  a  massive  look  to  the 
trunks  and  architecture,  and  a  Bt^eoscojao  effect  which  &w, 
very  few,  coUodion  pictures  have.  The  difference  seems  to 
me  to  be,  that  the  collodion  subjects  arc  uatejided  to  be^ept 
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iQ  a  portfolio,  and  the  btge  paper  {vodnotioni  ne  &r  moro 

fib  to  be  framed  and  hung  on  the  walls. 

I  know  that  many  wiU  not  agree  'with  me  in  this  state- 
ment, yet  othen  will  deem  this  none  too  great  jniae  toward 
the  paper  works ;  and,  in  support  of  ^lis  opinion,  I  will  bat 
state  that  in  some  of  our  largest  exhibLtions  the  prizes  have 
been  awarded  to  pictures  taken  <nHginally  on  paper.  But 
what  is  it,  Uien,  asks  the  norice,  that  niakeB  the  ghtss  pTocesHs 
alone  med,  or  nearly  so?  The 'old  cry  of  poor  negative 
paper  is  then  repeated,  and  some  of  these  dtfficoltaes  are  the 
ibllowing: — Of  late  titen  hare  been  many  eaaqniriei  as  to 
the  oanse  of  oalotype  paper  staining  on  tba  back.  Some 
hare  answered,  tiutt  it  is  bad  manipnlation,  Imt  tibis  is  not 
so,  as  some  of  the  most  snooesiful  opsrsitn  fii^  t^is 
annoying  fiulure  so  tcst  freqaent  that  ^ay  hare  totally 
given  up  this  prooeas.  Amongst  many,  I  am  one  who  hu 
met  with  this  mischanoe,  and  amongst  many,  I  am  now 
disnginff  my  proeess  for  this  cause  alone.  Perhaps  my 
results  aom  calotype  are  as  pKotographically  good  as  any 
operator's.  I  have  scores  of  lectures  which  very  few  wonld 
be  able  to  distingnitdi  from  glass  prints,  and  the  half  tones 
are  as  fine  or  finer  than  ooUc^ion  itself.  Has  my  manipala- 
tion,  then,  failed  bo  suddenly!'  Hy  belief  is  this — the  new 
|)a{>er  has  some  different  preparation  of  size  upon  it  which, 
iQ  iodizing,  is  partially  diaBolred  away.  Some  sheets  are, 
indeed,  rendered  so  tender  daring  development,  that  th^  will 
not  bew  wm  tiieir  own  wedght,  and  are  trtdy  reduced  to 
bktttog-paper. 

Aa  a  renudy  for  this,  I  tried  albumenizing  the  paper,  and 
this  roDOvee  much  or  all  of  the  annoranoe ;  bnt  I  always 
look  npcm  the  paper  as  mora  doabtfhl  in  ito  keeping  and 
working  properties.  But  en  hmg  I  grsAuUy  changed  my 
procen  to  the  waxed-paper,  and  I  am  now  n^g  tiiia  process 
only.  Paper  is  easily  pnxnired,  and  idna  long,  tronUesome 
wwk  <^  tvaxim  is  reduced  to  a  few  minutes*  certainty  hf 
steeping  the  uieets  in  the  turpentine-wax  mixture  nsually 
recommended.  The  reeolts  from  this  process  are  very  sharp 
and  well  brought  oat  in  light  and  shade,  and  many  advan- 
.  tages  arise  hoia  its  use.  The  ^eets  keep  a  week  at  least,  so 
that  if  a  man  goes  three  or  four  days'  tnp  to  some  beautiful 
ruin,  he  has  no  work  until  he  returns ;  and  in  certainty 
nothing  exceeds  it.  Yet  there  is  one  difficulty,  and  that  is 
the  ckanlinesa  required — it  must  be  utterly  irreproachable, 
else  those  annoying  "marblings"  show  in  devebping,  and 
ruin  an  otherwise  beautiful  picture. 

In  this  procesB  I  tMnk  poivelain  dishes  are  almost  necee- 
saiT,  as  gntta-percha  or  other  substances  are  so  very  difficult 
to  keep  clean  ^  but,  in  looking  into  the  prices  of  tiiese,  the 
operator  will  be  quite  cast  down  by  ^e  eun-bitant  cost  of 
the  very  large  sizes ;  for  months  I  renised  to  give  tiuB  pice, 
and  went  on  working  with  home-made  arto^ea,  Imt  a  week 
#  or  ten  days  unce  I  happened  to  enter  the  shop  of  an  agfoit 
foT  &  French  house,  ai^  there,  to  my  delight,  I  found  beauta- 
ful  dishee — far  flatter  and  better  made  than  any  English  I 
had  seen— and  the  price  was  &8.  6d.  for  what  I  had  always 
been  asked  from  128.  to  20b.,  according  to  the  |dace  inquired 
at.  How  long  will  these  houses  be  their  own  enemiee? 
What  is  nsually  termed  a.  *'round-of-beef  dish,"  of  the 
oonunon  "  willow  pattern,"  costs  from  Is.  to  2s.,  and  this 
with  all  the  trouble  of  printing,  &c.  A  phottwraphic  dish 
of  the  same  size  without  printing,  and  certainly  lam  trouble- 
some  to  make,  costs  from  15s.  to  208.  On  inquiry,  I  was 
told  that  Ai(  tJungt  were  always  exvennve.  I  reply,  not  one 
iihot«grad)ic  dish  in  fifty  is  nearV  so  flat  as  tdra  common 
nouBWola  dishes.  If  th^  a»  made  of  a  m(we  aq>enstve 
day,  the  difiennoB  oannot  be  so  great;  and  if  the  qnuitity 
required  is  small,  a  lower  price  would  remove  much  n 
that,  and  hundreds  would  be  used  where  such  a  thing  is 
never  seen. 

In  condusitm,  my  belief  is,  that  the  finest  quantity  of 
photographs  which  could  be  gathered  woidd  be  oranposed  of 
about  equal  parts  of  glass  and  Wper  prodoctbns,  and  that 
the  last  mentioned  inill  oae  day  prove  the  more  nsefiil 
senrant.  e 


AUSTRAUAN  NATDEE— AND  THE  AHT  OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHER.* 

Thin  KING  as  we  do,  that  photography  will  be  also  of  especial 
advantwB  to  descriptive  (systematia)  natural  histary,  a  use 
yet  hardly  attempted,  we  shall  api^  this  axiom  first  to  our 
present  subject.  It  was  Profeasor  licht^stdn,  of  Beriiu, 
we  think,  who,  in  his  travels  in  the  Cape,  firat  gave  an 
engraving  of  a  group  of  ostriches  roaming  in  the  deserts  of 
that  ooantiy—a  sight  most  eharaoteristio,  and  as  wsil 
executed  as  it  oouJki  be,  ezoept  hy  a  fizst-iate  artirt,  or 
by  tJw  aid  of  phot(^;raphy.  For  who  dw  can  unitato 
that  originality  «  nature  in  all  its  prodiioiioDS,  that  ^resfe 
type  ai^  character  which  pervade  all  ynxkB  of  enatwD  ? 
SJM,  then,  men  like  Redouts,  c»r  Frantas  Baoer,  or  Audubon, 
an  scarce,  as  it  pays  better  to  paint  srane  unmeaDing  pageant, 
than  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  nature. 

Having  menticmed  the  fawt-iiamed  gesiilemui  (an  American, 
but  who  had  been  in  England),  we  have  arrived  at  the  r«  pZw 
ultra  of  the  painters  of  natore.  Speaking  from  memory,  we 
should  Bay  l^t  some  of  his  f^tes  of '  American  birds  must  be 
nearly  40  inches  ktng— and  of  each  there  are  several  volumes 
— ma  still,  this  stupendous  work  appeared  merely  supported 
by  subscriptions  of  private  indiviauak  iu  Amraica  and  in 
Engknd.  It  is  touching  to  read,  as  Mr.  Audubon  states  in 
his  prefitce,  how,  travelling  iu  some  place  or  other  of  the  back- 
woods of  America,  he  obtained — asufaacriberl  As  photogra- 
phic pUtes  are  even  now  attainable  np  to  tite  BiseraSGinran 

aaare,  there  is  scope  liv  more  Avduwns,  and  at  leek  eqiaiae. 
oreover,  we  have  to  consider  that  tiiete  is  an  utenBve 
movement  going  on  for  popular  instruction  and  recnation ; 
rich  people  seem  to  die  only  ior  the  purpoae  of  kaTing  im- 
mense sums  for  popular  establishnunts ;  musenms,  town^ialls, 
ciTBtal  palaces,  botanical  gardens  are  springing  up  every- 
where. And  aSl  these  places  have,  at  least,  their  entrance 
halls,  corridors,  &c.,  the  walk  of  which  are  to  be  adorned 
by  all  that  is  worthy,  &ir,  and  pleanng. 

Returning  once  more  to  piuely  Australian  subjects,  we 
may  remark,  that  it  is  the  aooriginal  men  of  that  country 
who  first  arrest  our  attention — the  South-Sea  n^ro,  the 
Papuan.  They  stand  at  the  confines  of  aRimalUy^  as  tbey 
are  fbund  livinc  in  pairs  under  the  lock  shdves  near  Lake 
Macquarrie.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  one  ade- 
quate delineatipn  of  this  race,  of  which  certain  types,  belong- 
ing to  certain  localities,  are  dying  out.  Bat  here  an  e^eoal 
law  comes  into  open^n,  namely : — not  to  rqttesent  scenes 
frtim  nature  tal^  at  random,  but  sabjects  selected  with  tact 
and  judgment.  llieAastr^liui  aborigines  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  vaned  and  changing  of  any  face  we  know— they  range 
from  the  stately,  er^,  plump,  and  strtHic,  to  the  very 
prototype  of  a  living  and  walking  skdetcm.  Hoe,  as  inmost 
cases,  the  artist  mast  become  a  student,  and  make  such  a 
selection  as  will  represent  either  the  Papuan  of  one  or  the 
other  district,  or  a  genoid  type  of  the  whole  race,  bo  far  as 
acceesible  to  the  travelhng  artist.  But  in  the  delineation 
(reproduction)  of  the  naked  or  half  naked  races  of  men, 
notning  but  heli<^praphy  will  yield  any  satisfactory  result ; 
and  it  might  seem  tluit  the  bard  of  Avon  had  something 
analogous  in  view,  in  writing  that  splendid  and  world- 
known  lin^^ 

"  To  hold,  as  'twere,  tlie  mirror  np  to  Nattire." 

It  is  only  helic^raphy  which  will  ever  produce  plates  in 
which  the  exact  propOTtiona  of  the  osseous  and  muacular  ■ 
parts,  the  tensiw  or  rehucation  of  the  skin,  the  ghrn  of  the 
body,  and  1^  whole  gut  (portaamta)  will  appear  in  a 
manner  to  aflbrd  instnwtion  to  the  anatdtaust  and  ethno- 
grapher. By  such  mgtares,  also  (we  mean  large  plates), 
we  physiognomy  of  the  difRrent  tribes  of  msn  will  do 
best  illustrated,  and  that  axinn  be  made  apparent,  that 
humani^  is  evegryiriien  fiur  and  handsome. 

Fa«ng  fron  man  to  the  h^^  animak  (mammaUX 
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vfe  may  state  -that  huge  vhaleB  uihalnt  the  dunes  of  the 
Australian  continent,  ndiich,  perhapo,  the  camera  may  s^ 
vMbt  roaming  on  tiie  sur&oe  of  the  ocean ;  at  any  rate 
when,  still  half  alire,  they  are  stranded,  eren  near 
Sjdne;'  Head,  of  a  length  of  70  feet.  And  thus  it  may 
be  tralT  said  of  pbotogntpbj,  t^at  we  hardly  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  its  destinies  and  accomplishments.  Seals,  ako, 
of  great  Yariety  ( Oiaria  Perr.)  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  rocks 
bounding  the  sea,  and  add  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
accDcry.  Ofquadrapeds,  properly  speaking,  Australia  has  uone 
rery  large,  at  least  not  to  oe  compared  with  the  giants  of  Asia 
or  Afirica.  Still,  the  kangaroo  is  an  exceedin^y  interesting 
animal,  not  to  be  met  with  except  in  New  Holland.  K 
we  distinguish  mammaTs  into  qoadrupeds  and  bimana,  the 
kangaroo  may  be  called  a  triporous  animal,  as  its  immense 
tail,  frcm  4  to  6  feet  long,  and  of  inunenae  strengtii,  serves 
it  as  a  Btn^xnt  in  its  immense  jnmpSf  its  fine  leg^  being 
qmte  snull,  and,  as  it  were,  nidimentary.  Nothing  can  m 
imas^ned  morB  qrlvan  and  charaoteilstio  cS  the  country,  than 
to  see  a  floek  ct  snch  animals  in  aome  secluded  glen  m  thdr 
wM  finestsj  the  Inggest  <(»lled  ihe  old  man)  taking  the 
lei^  with  ears  erac^IiBtenmg  to  evoy  noise,  even  that  of  a 
falling  leaf.  StiU,  they  are  not  over-shy  when  approached 
under  the  wind,  and  some  fine  views  may  be  thus  secured 
by  the  camera.  These  animals  are  so  popular  here,  that 
they,  tc^ther  with  the  emu  (ostrich),  have  beai  made 
the  shieUlKilders  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  provinoe 
of  New  South  Wales.  Of  other  quadrupeds,  there  are 
hardly  any  in  Aostralia  which  would  daim  the  attention 
of  t£«  natore-painter  or  heUographa  in  a  general  point  of 
view. 

It  is  different  with  the  feathered  tribe— -and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  reflect  on  the  diversity  of  hue  and  colour  some  of  them 
exhibit.  Finding  a  take  of  thm  lying  on  the  ground, 
one  might  fancy  them  a  heap  ot  flowers.  The  Australian 
parrot  tribe  does  not  oomp^end  specimenB  to  laige  as  the 
South  American  Aras^  still  the  black  cockatoo,  a  bird  of 
most  grim  and  logubnoua  aspect,  and  the  white  and  yellow- 
crested,  are  of  sniffident  tdse  to  ornament  any  landscape 
into  which  th^,  especially  in  large  numbers,  should  be 
introdnoed.  Ave  have  seen,  some  years  ago,  a  sf^endid 
water-colour  ^etch  <^  a  laige  group  of  Australian  Psitta- 
cime,  mado  on  the  spot  by  Fenhuand  Bauer,  painter  to  the 
Flinders-Brown  £^>edition,  but  it  has  since  disappeared 
nnder  that  bane  of  jobbing  in  everything,  even  the  mghest 
art  works.  Although  "  Gould's  Birds  of  Australia"  contain 
some  beautiful  pUtes,  yet  there  is  namberless  scope  left  for 
the  collodion  process  to  depict  these  birds  in  their  natural, 
wild  haunts,  surrounded  by  their  native,  bizarre  localities 
and  scenery.  The  foregoing  observations  apply  similarly 
to  the  two  species  of  ostriches  inhalnting  Australia,  the  emu 
and  the  caasowary.  Depicted  as  they  roam,  horselike  and 
proud,  over  the  vast  plains  of  land,  they  will  be  also  an  object 
of  great  interest.  But  the  finest  bird  in  the  world  is  probably 
the  Australian  Menttra  tupetia,  of  the  family  of  the  Ualli- 
nawie,  with  his  tul  resranbling  a  huge  lyre  of  Apollo. 
He  is  to  be  found  in  the  glens  and  gulleys  of  the  wild  Blue 
Moimtains  vest  of  Sydney — flying  and  flapping  through  this 
primeval  thicket !  We  conclude  thia  notice  witjli  the  hope 
that  we  have  stated  some  facts,  as  to  how  the  new  art  can 
be  worthily  employed  in  the  new  country. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  VISITING  GABDS. 
The  printing  of  portnuts  tm  via&ting  cards  appears  to  be 
more  aomiucmlj  jwactised  in  Paris  than  here,  at  least  if  we 

may  judge  from  the  following  arMcle,  which  holds  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  a  recent  number  of  La  Lumire : — 

"  The  fashion  of  using  j^oU^^phic  visiting  cards  tends 
each  day  to  become  more  general — thanks  to  the  ability 
which  our  photographers  exhibit  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 
The  public  like  these  charming  little  portraits,  of  which  they 
can  obtain  a  hundred  tor  the  same  som  it  wontd  cost  them 


finr  one  large  proof,  I^oun  M.  E.  Deleperfc  has  rendered  a 

roal  Bervice  in  creating  tiiis  new  branch  of  jfAiotogmpI^, 
it  is,  as  is  no  doubt  remembered,  to  this  emment  amateur 
that  is  owing  this  clever  invention.  At  present,  we  have  to 
mention  a  modification  which  he  has  introduced  of  his 
primitive  idea — a  modification  by  which  artists  generally 
will  doubtless  profit. 

"  The  specimen  we  have  before  us  at  the  present  moment 
is  composed  a  visiting  card  of  the  onunary  form  and 
dimensions,  bearing  the  name  and  address  as  usnal,  only 
above  tiie  name,  in  the  place  where  titled  people  are  some- 
times in  iba  habit  of  havmg  their  arms  printed,  M;  Delepert 
has  made  the  engraver  emboss  a  little  frame,  in^de  which 
the  portrait  is  ph^ed.  According  to  the  &ncy  of  the  owner 
of  the  card  and  the  kind  of  vimt  he  wishes  to  pay,  it  will  be 
easUy  understood  that  the  ezi»reeiion  of  the  model  may  be 
varied  to  an  immense  extoit." 

We  prcaome  it  is  meant  that,  in  paying  a  yva.%  of  condo- 
lence, the  gentleman  might  be  represented  with  a  lachrymose 
expression  of  countenanoe ;  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  sportman 
— as  the  French  papers  always  call  a  pathm  of  the  turf — ^he 
would  be  represented  with  a  cigar  in  his  montiii,  and  his  hat 
en  tapageur;  while,  if  he  were  a  photographer  and  proposed 
like  another  wise  man  at  Gotham  to  go  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  he 
would,  doubtless,  represent  himself  in  the  pontion  faniiHn> 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  pictorial  illostratloiu  of  the 
voyages  of  Sinbad  at  the  Polytechnic. 

"  Morning  visits,  ceremonisl  visits,  congratulatory,  condo- 
latoty,  return  to  town,  &o.  &c.,  might  be  enresMd  pluto- 
graphically  under  their  diffiirait  forma,  and  furnish  aolgecta 
&a  clever  compositions. 

"  A  system  of  printing  which  has  not  yet  been  ^ployed, 
and  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  amatents,  is  employed 
by  M.  Delepert  for  printing  his  cards.  You  get  into  a 
carriage  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  long  orive,  or  of 
looking  after  your  boanees.  You  drive  ywindf,  as  every 
gentleman  ought  to  da  Allthistime^onraerTaiit  is  sitting 
with  folded  arms,  which  is  actually  unmoral,  inasmuch  as 
idleness  engenders  bad  thoughts,  which  lead  to  bod  actions. 
Now  if^  just  at  the  moment  you  are  starring,  you  put  a 
printing  frame  into  his  hands,  together  with  a  native  and 
some  sheets  of  prepared  [nper,  he  can,  during  the  joum^, 
profit  by  the  sunshine  and  the  weather  to  print  sevenl 
proofs  without  fatiguing  or  disturbing  himself.  You  thus 
£^ve  a  salutary  occupation  both  to  his  hands  and  his  mind, 
and  develop  in  him  a  love  of  art.  Is  not  this  an  excellent 
idea? 

"  For  the  rest,  M,  Deleijert,  who,  in  travelling  fast  and 
£ir,  has  found  means  of  writing  many  charming  pages,  full 
of  keen  observation,  spirit,  and  humour,  knows  well  how  to 
^ofit  by  hours  which  are  generally  wasted  in  a  long  journey. 
Thus,  his  carriage  is  a  laboratory,  and  he  establishes  himself 
so  commodiously  therein  that  he  prefers  it,  even  when  in 
town,  to  any  other  which  he  has  at  his  disposal.  In  fact, 
nothing  can  be  more  convoiient  than  a  laboratory,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  yon  can  vary  according  to  the  light,  tempera- 
ture, or  kind  en  work  you  are  engaged  upon. 

"  We  have  an  idea  that  M.  Delepert  will  allow  us,  in  a 
future  article,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  his  |diotographic 
labours,  to  give  an  acoonnt  of  the  interesting  [wittts  he  has 
taken  at  the  Larihoisi<ire  Hospital,  which  ffve  bo  exalted 
an  idea  of  the  services  which  photograi^y  may  render  in  its 
a{^licatton  to  medical  stadiee.'* 


gidionarg  of  ^i&^S^'apte* 

Pluobescsncb  (eonUntisd). — "The  general  appeu^nee 
some  highly  '  sensitive '  media  in  the  invisible  raya 
then  exhibited  by  means  or  the  flame  of  sulphur  burain{ 
in  oxygen,  a  source  of  these  n-ys  which  Dr.  Faraday,  to 
whose  valuable  aesistanoe  the  lecturer  was  much  indebted, 
had  in  some  preliminary  triilR  found  very  je^caciomi.  The 
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chief  media  need  were  articles  made  of  clasi  coloured 
uraDinm,  and  solutions  of  quinine,  oi  horsc<hestnut  hark,  an 
of  the  aeeds  of  the  datura  gtramonium.  A  tall  cylindrical  jar 
filled  irith  water  showed  notKing  remarkable ;  but  when  a 
solution  of  horse-chestntrt  bteA  was  poured  im,  the  descending 
fluid  was  stron^y  luminous.  The  experiment  w&s  varied  by 
meauB  of  white  paper  on  which  words  had  been  written  with  a 
pretty  strong  soinbon  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  an  alcolu^  bo1u> 
oon  of  the  seeds  of  the  datura  stramonium,  and  a  purged 
aqueous  sdntion  of  horse-chestnut  bark.  By  gas-light  the 
letters  were  invirible;  but  by  the  sulphur  light,  especiiUlT 
when  it  had  been  transmitted  through  a  blue  glass,  which 
transmits  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  invisible  than  of  the 
■risible  rays,  the  letters  appwired  luminous,  on  a  comparatively 
dark  ground.  A  glass  vessel  contAining  a  Mtan  sheet  of  a  very 
weak  solution  of  cbromate  of  potash  allowed  the  letters  to  be 
seen  as  well,  or  very  nearly  as  well  is  before,  when  it  was  in- 
terposed between  the  eye  and  the  paper ;  but  when  it  whs  in- 
terposed between  the  flame  and  the  paper  the  letters  wholly 
disappeared — the  medium  being  opaque  wiQi  respect  to  tiie 
rays  which  caused  the  letters  to  be'  luminous,  but  transparent 
with  respect  to  the  rays  which  they  emitted. 

"  It  was  then  remarked  what  iacihties  are  thus  afforded  for 
the  stud^  of  the  invi^ble  rays.  When  a  pure  spectrum  is  once 
formed,  it  is  as  easy  to  determine  the  mode  of  absorption  of  an 
absorlring  medium  with  reqteot  to  the  inviuble,  as  with  respect 
to  the  visible  rays.  It  is  sufBcient  to  interpose  the  medium  in 
the  path  of  the  moident  rays,  uid  to  notice  the  effect.  Again, 
the  effect  of  various  flames  and  other  sources  of  li^t  on  solu- 
tions of  quinine,  and  on  similar  media,  indicates  the  richness  or 
poverty  of  those  sources  with  respect  to  the  highly  reiVangible 
invisible  rays.  Thus,  the  flamee  of  alcohol,  of  hydrogen,  &<;., 
of  which  the  illuminating  power  is  so  feeble,  were  found  to  be 
very  rich  in  invinble  ravs.  This  wu  still  more  the  case  with  a 
smul  electric  spatk.  while  the  spark  tnm  a  Leyden  jar  was 
found  to  abound  in  rays  of  excessively  high  refrangibility. 
These  highly  refrangible  rays  were  stopjied  by  glas,  but  passed 
ft-eely  timiugh  quartz.  These  results,  and  others  leading  to 
-  the  same  conclusion,  had  induced  the  lecturer  to  order  a  com- 
plete train  of  quartz.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  was 
finished  before  the  end  of  last  August,  and  was  applied  to  the 
examination  of  the  solar  spectrum.  A  spectrum  was  then 
obtained  extending  beyond  visiUe  speotnun,  that  is, 
beyond  tiie  extmme  videt,  to  a  distance  at  least  double 
tiiat  of  the  ft»merlT  known  chemical  spectrum.  This  new 
regixta  was  filled  wiui  fixed  lines  like  the  r^fions  previously 
known. 

"  But  a  spectrum  far  surpassing  this  was  obtained  with  the 
powerfHil  electrical  apparatus  belonging  to  the  Institution.  The 
voltaic  arc  from  metallic  points  fumuhed  a  spectnmi  no  less 
than  aix  or  eight  iiaus  as  long  as  the  viriUe  spectrum.  This  was, 
in  fitot,  the  spectrum  which  had  already  beoi  ezhilnted  in  con- 
nection with  the  fundamental  experiment  The  prions  and  lens 
which  the  lecturer  had  been  employing  in  forming  the  sjpectmm 
were  actually  made  of  quartz.  The  speotnun  thus  obtamed  was 
filled  from  end'  to  end  with  bright  bands.  When  a  piece  of 
glass  was  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  incident  rays,  the  length 
of  the  spectrum  w|is  roducol  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  had 
been,  all  the  more  refracted  part  being  out  away.  A  strong 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  liad  been  found  to  give  a  spectnun  at 
least  as  long  as  the  former,  but  not,  like  it,  oo^sting  of  nothing 
but  isolated  bright  bands. 

"  The  lecturer  then  explained  the  grounds  on  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  end  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  the  more  refran- 
gible side  had  actually  been  reached,  no  obstacle  existing  to  the 
exhibition  of  rays  still  more  refrangible,  if  such  were  present. 
He  stated  also  that  during  the  winter,  even  when  the  sun  shone 
clearly,  it  was  not  possible  to  see  so  far  ae  before.  As  spring 
advanced  he  found  the  light  continually  improving,  but  st^  he 
was  not  able  to  sec  so  far  as  ho  had  seen  at  the  end  of  August. 
It  was  plain  that  the  earth's  atmosphere  was  by  no  means  trans- 
parent with  respect  to  the  most  refrangible  of  the  rajs  belong- 
ing to  the  solar  spectrum. 

"  In  conclusion,  there  was  exhibited  the  effect  of  the  invisible 
rays  coming  from  a  succession  of  sparks  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  a  la^  electrifying  machine,  in  illuminating  a  stab  of 
glass  coloured  by  imuiinm." 

(Zb  is  oottAmmf.) 


W^t  Amateur  Pwj^aiuc. 

GPTTA  PEBCHA— (cOTrfinsed). 
The  gutta  pcrcha  bath  may  be  supported  in  its  vertical  or 
slightly  inclined  position,  in  two  ways.  A  piece  of  wood  may 
be  cemented  by  means  of  gutta  penma  solution  or  marine  gluo 
to  the  back  of  the  bath,  about  one-third  fnmi  the  fop.  To  this 
another  piece  of  wood,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  bottom, 
of  the  bath,  is  connected  with  hinges — a  piece  of  leather  win 
serve  the  purpose,  if  brass  hinges  are  not  at  band.  The  amount 
of  inclination  at  which  the  bath  shall  stand  is  easily  r^ulatcd 
by  the  position  of  this  support ;  but  to  prevent  it  slippmg  out 
too  far,  and  endangering  tiie  contents  of  the  bath,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  connect  it  to  the  bath  with  a  basd  which  s^ows 
sufficient  play  and  no  more.  This  is  easily  done  by  mwnng  a 
hde  near  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  support,  and  putting 
through  it  a  ligature  of  gutta  percha,  with  a  knot  or  buttcn  at 
one  end  to  prevent  it  slipping  through  the  bole ;  the  other  end 
will  easily  be  oemented,  by  heat,  to  the  bath.  This  method  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  .affording  a  stay  to  the  bath,  and 
preventing  it  fVom  bulging  out,  as  some  of  our  oorrespondents 
have  complained  their  baths  have  done.  To  a&rd  this  stay, 
the  piece  oemented  to  the  bath  must,  of  course,  be  the  full 
width,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  cause  balgmg  instead  of  prevent- 
ing it 

Another  method  of  supporting  the  bath,  is  by  means  of 
brackets  of  gutta  percha  attached  to  the  back  of  it  Two 

Siieces  of  gutta  pertma  must  be  cut  in  sha^  something  like  the 
bllowing.  If  Uio  angle  formed  by  the  side  uid  b^  of  the 
bracket  be  a  right  angle,  the  bath  will  stand  quite 
upright;  in  order  to  obtain  the  dearedinchnation 
from  a  vertical  poritton,  the  ride  and  base  must 
form  on  acute  ang^  As  a  means  of  slighUy 
altering  the  position  in  this  respect,  at  will,  a 
hinge  may  be  formed  in  the  brackets  by  cutting 
out  a  small  strip  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
line,  making  a  V  shaped  grove.  By  t^ 
mca);is  the  brackets,  which  are  cemented  to  the 
back,  may  be  bent  inwards  towards  the  centre,  fmd  so  increase 
the  inclination  of  the  bath  at  pleasure. 

The  inside  of  the  finished  bath  may,  as  we  have  beftne  said, 
be  treated  with  the  shellac  varnish,  if  theoperator  desire.  But 
a  more  eOfaotual  and  satisflutory  method  of  protecting  the  sur- 
face will  be  found  in  lining  it  mth  glass.  This  may  be  done 
without  much  difficulty,  if  care  and  accuracy  be  used  in  cutting 
the  pieces  for  their  respective  positions.  A  description  of  the 
method  of  doing  this  would,  perhaps,  more  properly  come 
under  a  future  heud  of  working  in  glas ;  but  to  make  the  ob- 
ject of  gutta  baths  more  complete,  we  wUl  give  it  here. 

Procure  plate  ghss  of  tdraaUe  thickness— it  need  not  exceed 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  First  cut  a  strip  exactly  t^  sise  of  the 
inside  of  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  shghtiy  cement  it  in  its 
place.  Marine  glue,  shellao,  or  almost  any  sunilar  cement,  will 
do,  as  it  is  rather  by  mechanical  pressure  than  by  cement  that 
each  piece  is  intended  to  be  held  in  its  place.  Strips  accurately 
fitting  each  side  are  then  to  be  cemented  into  their  places  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  done,  pieces  cut  with  equal  accuracy  for 
the  front  and  bock,  are  to  be  cemented  each  to  its  place.  It 
will  be  seen  now,  that  the  pieces  at  fitmt  and  back  support  the 
ride  pieces  in  porition,  independent  of  the  cement,  and  if  they 
have  been  cut  with  accuracy,  and,  still  better,  if  the  edges  bave 
been  ground  perfectly  true,  very  excellent  j<Hnte  without 
cement  are  formed.  Those  who  prefer  it,  can  oisily  make  cer- 
tain of  the  joints  by  applying  shellac  varnish  to'  each  with  a 
brush.  The  front  and  back  are  still,  however,  left  without  any 
support  but  the  cement.  Two  more  strips  for  the  sides  are  to 
bo  cut  narrower  than  the  side  pieces  already  oemented  by  ju^ 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  glass ;  these  will  fit  in  between  the 
fVont  and  back,  and  support  each  in  its  porition.  These  laft 
side  pieces  are  the  only  parts  of  the  glass  that  depmd  chiefly 
on  the  cement  for  retaining  their  position,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  cemented  with  greater  care  than  the  rest.  A  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  preventing  all  chance  of 
injurious  contact  between  the  nitrate  of  fdlver  solatioi  and 
gutta  percha  is  thus  effected. 

A  very  exoellent  method  of  protecting  glass  baths  from 
Iveskage,  eiUbsr  for  the  operating'^oran  or  travelUng,  has  been 
soggeeted,     encaui^  tbem  in  gutta  Thuis  eady 
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done  hy  softening  the  sheet  in  hot  water,  and  wrapping  it  round 
the  batii,  joining  it  as  we  have  hefore  deeoribed.  The  contrac- 
tion in  oooUng  will  make  it  fit,  as  though  it  were  part  of  the 
bath.  The  sheet  for  this  purpose  should  be  thin — on».eighth  of 
an  inch  being  quite  thick  enoi^h.  If  the  gutta  percha  were 
very  thick  and  the  glass  thin,  the  contraction  of  the  former 
might  crack  the  glass  instead  of  protecting  it.  The  advantage 
of  this  wrapping  is  twofold :  in  the  first  place,  it  protects  the 
glass  materially  from  the  chance  of  breakage;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  it  saves  the  contents  without  injury,  even  in  case  of  the 
"  smash  "  that  will  occa»onally  loud  zest  to  the  eflbrts  of  the 
photographic  tourist. 

(3b  le  eontitMect.) 


FORKiaH  BCIBKCE. 
(_fhm  MP  Com^cmdmiL') 

Parit,  14(A  Avgiut,  1869. 

Am  amateur  photc^rapher,  M.  Siard,  has  addressed  to  Le 
Cosmos  a  letter,  whicn  I  give  here  in  the  wiiter^B  own 
words: — ' 

"  Whilst mitinfftlie  other  di^at  Auliu^  asmall  sta- 
ti(Hi  on  theN(ath  Bailwnr,  I  ohserved  a  pheUHnenon  whidi 
I  nerer  saw  described.  On  the  odling  of  the  waiting-room, 
formed  simply  of  ptunted  boards,  X  oheemed  a  series  ^  white 
Hnes  traced  in  a  very  regular  manner  on  the  black  dust  that 
adhered  to  the  ceiliDg,  and  particulariy  just  above  the  lamp 
which  lights  the  room,  and  which  deposits  a  certain  q^oantity 
of  soot,  rendering  the  white  lines  in  question  very  visible. 

"  I  went  out  to  see  what  part  of  the  roof  of  the  waiting- 
room  corresponded  to  these  white  lines,  and  found  that  t£e 
latter  coincided  with  the  edges  of  the  wooden  beams,  which 
united,  horizontally,  the  sheets  of  zinc  composing  the  roof. 

"  Is  it,  then,  by  virtue  of  a  galvanic  action  that  the  coal 
dust  is  condensed  exactly  where  the  unc  is  in  contact  with 
the  wood,  and  which  is  interrupted  where  the  metal  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  ceiling  ?  Or,  is  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion to  be  attributed  to  we  mechanical  action  produced  by 
the  constant  shaking  of  the  Uttle  edifice  by  the  passing 
trains? 

"  The  cause  once  known,  would  it  not  be  useful  in  the 
podoctitm  <tf  carbon  poidtiTes  ?  Such  are  the  qoestiona 
which  I  propose  to  study." 

I  have  ficqnently  observed  the  white  stripes  of  which 
M.  Siard  spe^Du.  I  beficve  they  are  common  enough  in  the 
\nuting-rooma  of  most  railway  stations,  for  I  have  seen  them 
in  France,  in  Belginm,  in  England,  &c.,  and  I  feel  convinced 
tliat  they  are  produced  in  the  following  manner : — ^l^e  Amt 
accumulates,  or  is  condensed  equally  over  the  whole  ceiling 
in  the  first  place,  but  the  shaking  produced  by  one  or  two 
trains  is  su  fficient  to  make  this  dust  drop  from  the  places  on 
the  ceiling  which  correspond  to  the  wooden  beams,  uie  latter 
vibrating  &r  more  than  the  walls  or  the  plaster,  &c  wldch 
forms  the  rest  of  -the  ceiling. 

But  I  can  tell  you  of  another  phenomenon,  somewhat 
fnmilar,  which  I  happened  to  observe  some  time  ago  in  Paris. 
I  had,  at  that  period,  a  stu^  in  the  Qmrtier  Zaftn,  where  I 
used  to  sit  and  write  very  late  at  night.  In  this  study  was 
a  porcelain  Btov&  which  bomt  wood  (|ffin<npal]y  ehi),  and 
the  obsenration  I  am  aboat  to  record  was  made  during  the 
winter.  One  night  I  worked  later  than  usual ;  the  fire  in 
the  stove  was  kept  up  the  wholo  time,  and  I  sat  writing  and 
snu^ing  till  after  three  o'clock,  when  I  retired  to  bed.  Yon 
may  imagine  my  snrprise  on  riMng,  about  10  or  11,  to  find 
everything  in  the  study  covered  with  a  dark-brown  coating 
of  organic  matter,  having  a  faint  odour  of  creosote,  whilst 
the  same  odour  was  perceptible  in  the  air  of  the  apartment. 
This  coating  was  certainly  very  slight,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  depodted,  but  the  colour  was  very  intense  and  com- 
pletely unalterable  by  chemical  ueans.  Where  one  book  lay 
over  another,  the  oatline  of  the  former  was  tndel^ly  prmted 
upon  the  latter ;  in  the  same  way  tiie  images  of  botUes, 


pieces  of  money,  stones,  &c.  which  lay  upon  some  writing 
paper,  were  inddibly  stamped  upon  the  latter.  The  paper 
was  darkened  ev^where  »»ept  in  those  places  where  it  was 
protected  by  some  other  body  covering  it.  The  image  of 
this  body  was,  therefore,  produced  in  white  upon  a  dark 
ground. 

When  the  Due  de  Luynes'  prize  was  offered,  I  thought  of 
the  phenomenon  I  have  just  deBcribed,  but  I  had  no  time  nor 
indmation  to  endeavour  to  find  ont,  by  experiment,  how 
these  images  were  jnoducod,  and,  at  iho  present  time,  I  am 
completely  ignorant  as  to  their  cause,  though,  from  the  smell 
of  creosote  in  the  chamber,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  the  elm-wood  burnt  in  the  cahmjere,  and  not  io  the 
smoke  of  the  tobacco-iupo;  moreover,  I  think  tiiey  must 
hare  made  thdr  appearance  with  the  first  rays  the 
morning  sun. 

Two  organic  substances,  which  are  comparatively  little 
known,  are  peculiarly  modified  by  the  action  of  hght.  The 
first  is  santoninef  a  white,  crystalline  subetance,  extracted 
from  a  plant  of  our  climate,  ariemisia  santonica ;  this  sub- 
stance becomes  of  a  brilliant  Tj^Uow  colour  when  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  solar  rays.  The  other  is  the  blue  colouring 
matter  of  wines,  cenocyanine.  According  to  some  observa- 
tions published  in  M.  Maumend'a  large  work  on  wine,  which  ' 
appesred  last  year,  this  blue  prindple  is  modified  rapid^ 
when  expoeed  to  the  son  in  tokUe  bottles;  itisTery  littto 
alt^ed,  nowerer,  in  green  bottles,  and  prcecrvca  its  com- 
position and  primitive  aspect  completely  when  inclosed  in 
bottles  o£  a  blue  colour. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  some  curious  observations  that 
M.  B<5rard  has  lately  made  concerning  the  action  of  light  on 
animals.  It  appears  from  his  experiments,  that  difierently 
coloured  lights,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  different  rays  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  have  a  very  different  influence  on  the 
development  of  young  animals,  on  the  hatching  uf  eggs  of 
insects,  &c. 

A  great  number  of  philosophers,  &om  the  time  of 
IngenhouBZ  and  Priestley  down  to  the  present  day,  have 
studied  the  influence  of  light  on  vegetables,  but  very  few 
have  hitherto  paid  attention  to  its  action  on  animal  oi^ni- 
aation.  Thus,  whilst  Priestley,  Ingenhousz,  Sennebier,  De 
Candolle,  Carradori,  Knight,  Payer,  Macaire,  and  some 
others,  made  manifest  tlie  action  of  light  upon  v(^;etable 
respiration,  absorptioD,  exhalation — ^in  a  ^<wd,  npon  the 
^lenomena  of  nutrition  and  develc^Bn<mt  in  plants — 
Edwards  and  Morren  were  almost  the  only  observerB  who 
studied  animal  life  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Edwards  has  endeavoured  to  show  that,  without  light, 
the  eggs  of  frogs  cannot  be  developed,  and  that  the  meta- 
morphosis of  tadpoles  into  frogs  cannot  take  place  in 
absolute  darfeness  \  so  that,  without  the  influence  of  light,  a 
tadpole  could  never  become  a  frog. 

Again,  Molescliott  has  shown  that  the  respiration  of 
frogs  is  most  active  in  thi^  day  time,  and  dimiuislies  con- 
siderably during  the  night.  Morren,  the  formerly  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  I^iege, 
observed  some  years  ago  that  the  infusoria  of  our  stagnant 
waters  evolve  oxygen  while  basking  in  the  sunbeams.  The 
fact  seems  to  have  been  since  confirmed  by  Wohler. 

Dr.  Hannon,  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Brussels,  thinks,  however,  that  this  oxygen  evolved  1^  in- 
fusoria during  the  day  must  be  attributed  to  gbbnus  of 
ehlorophyle  (the  green  cokmring  matter  of  leaves  and  aqua- 
tic plants)  swaUowed  by  these  animakole. 

The  experiments  of  M.  B^rard  are  simple  enough. 
Taking  a  certain  quantity  of. eggs  of  the  common  blue- 
bottle fly  (musca  camaria,  Z.),  he  divided  them  into 
s^>arate  groups  and  hatched  them  under  differently  coloured 
glass  jars.  In  four  or  five  days  the  larvm  produced  were 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  those  bom  from,  the  eggs 
which  were  placed  under  the  blue  and  violet  coloured  jars, 
were  far  more  robust,  or  more  folly  developed,  than  the 
others.  The  grubs  bom  under  the  green  jar  were  the  least 
developed.  After  the  lanrte  of  the  blus/ioid  violetkrs, 
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come  next  in  BtreiuA  and  dereloianent  those  h&tched  under 
the  inBuence  of  realight ;  then  those  under  the  yellow  and 
white  (or  transparent)  Jars ;  and,  finally,  those  of  the  green, . 

Tho  series,  b^oDing  at  the  coloured  li^t  most  favourable 
to  the  development  of  these  eggs  or  larva,  maj  be  tbtu  set 
down: — Viotett  due,  red^  yellow^  vArfe,  and  gretn. 

The  gruhs  developed  in  a  given  lime  in  violet  light  were 
moretlmn  three  times  as  large  as  those  whidi  were  Dom  and 
bred  in  green  light. 

Ko  difference  was  observed  in  any  phyuobgical  function 
when  birds  or  mice  were  placed  tmoer  the  same  coloured 
jars ;  their  respiration,  for  instance,  was  found  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  in  these  ciroumstanees  aa  if  Hiey  had  been 
placed  in  ordinary  day-light. 

'  The  author  explains  tins  by  BuppoGiuK  that  light  cannot 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals on  account  of  their  feathery  and  hairy  coverings. 
Frogs,  on  the  contrair,  animals  in  whom  cutaneous  respira- 
tion is  very  perceptible,  give  different  results : — 

A  given  weight  of  frc^  living  entirely  in  green  light 
evolve  far  more  carbonic  acid  in  a  given  time  than  the  same 
w^ht  of  fro^  under  the  influence  of  red  light.  If  the 
frog*  are  depnv^d  of  their  akin  iba  nmlb  is  pcecise^  tlie 
revene. 

Last  Mondi^,  M.  Leroux,  tutor  at  the  EcoU  Pol^tech- 
nique^  deposited  at  the  Faria  Academy  of  Sciaices  «  sealed 
packet  containing  an  account  of  some  new  and  ooiioai  effects 
of  light.  I  shall  wait  witli  impatience  the  opening  of  Hub 

packet. 

It  appeani  from  accounts  sent  to  Paris  &om  Rome  by  M. 
Secchi,  director  of  the  Koman  Observatory,  that  the  month 
of  July  of  this  year  was  remarkable  at  Borne,  as  at  Paris, 
for  the  abnormal  degree  of  heat  that  reigned  during  that 
period.  At  Paris  we  had  frequently  south-winds,  and  the 
cxceaeivo  temperature  was  generally  attributed  to  their 
influence;  but  at  Rome  it  appears  that  north-winds  have 
been  meet  prevalent.  M.  Swchi  endeavours,  therefore,  to 
expltun  the  phenomenon  otherwise,  and  asks  whether  it  is 
not  counccted  with  a  greater  activity  than  usual  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  ?  He  observed  that  during  the  period  of 
beat  the  number  of  solar  spots  was  at  ita  mft^imiim  ;  and 
it  ia  not  the  first  lime  that  an  cxoeasive  heat  has  ocundded 
with  this  maximnm-period  of  solar  o^xrts.  Whether  the 
spots  of  the  sun  affect  the  heat  or  climate  of  difiiBrent  local- 
ities on  the  earths  snrfiuM  or  not,  it  aj^iean  pretty  certain 
that  they  have  a  very  marked  influence  on  terrestrial  magne- 
tism. 

M.  Hansteen,  of  Christiana,  has  lateljr  pablished  a  note, 
in  which  be  shows  that  two  bug  series  of  observations, 
completely  independent  one  of  the  other,  in  which  the 
•  inclination  and  horizontal  intensity  of  the  magnetic  needle 
were  nottid  with  different  instromente,  have  given  the  same 
periods  (A  maxima  and  minima  at  Christiana,  at  Brussels, 
at  London,  and  at  Paris.  The  minimum  of  inclination  (or 
dip)  corresponds  with  the  maiiAnm  of  horizontal  intensity, 
and  for  both,  the  period,  or  the  time  which  elapses  between 
two  maxima  or  two  minima  is  exactly  eleven  days  and  one- 
ninth  of  a  day.  Tkie  u  the  period  tusigtied  by  M.  Wolff"  to 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  tM  aoJar  tpots.  Eveiytlung  senna 
to  indicate  that  the  minima  of  solar  spots  oaxsmpoaaiSi  with 
a  greater  intensity  in  the  horizontal  activity  of^the  needle 
and  a  leaser  indiintion.  The  last  minimiun  of  solar  spots 
and  of  the  indinatiiui  of  the  needle  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1866. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  FROH  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photoorafhig  News." 
Sir, — ^If  yonr  correspondent  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  had 
vinted  the  Me  of  Wight,  he  would  have  been  aware  that 
there  are  views  in  this  island  which  are  as  much  superior  to 
anything  t^t  can  be  seen  in  the  locality  witii  whidi  he 
seems  bo  much  delighted,  as  they  are  more  numerous.  I  have 


been  now  staying  here  for  some  weeks,  and  can  thraefim 
speak  with  some  antJurity  aa  to  the  advantages  offered  by 
tiie  Iflle  of  "^ght  to  ^iotogn[^ei8,  eapedally  to  those 
whose  absence  from  I^natHr,  or  any  other  town,  can  only  be 
for  a  limited  period ;  md  fat  tlw  benefit  of  tboee,  and  the 
gxotiflioaition  of  the  deaira  irtudi  I,  in  common  with  nuuiy 
other  amateurs,  enterbdn  to  see  myself  in  print,  I  be^  to 
send  you  some  account  of  what  I  have  seen  and  done. 

Before  c(mmiencing,  I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  worked 
only  with  the  dry  process  (FothergiU's),  using  sometimes  a 
largo  plate,  13  by  lii,  and  at  qther  times  a  smaU  stereosoopic 
camera,  according  to  circumstances.  The  results  I  have 
obtained  by  using  this  process  are  vwysatis&ctoiy;  so  much 
BO,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  try  another,  not  even  the 
much-vaunted  collodio-aUmmen.  From  the  &ct  of  my  not 
having;  tried  the  latter  process  I  preclude  myself  from  giving 
an  opinion  of  thor  comparative  merits,  but  if  the  ooDodio- 
albumen  process  could  ^ve  results  equal  to  those  I  have 
obtained  by  t'othergiU's,  I  think  few  who  tried  it  wonld  bo 
likely  to  return  to  the  wet  collodion,  with  all  its  parapher- 
nalia of  tent  and  so  &nih. 

The  very  small  cost  at  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  can  be 
visited  raakfiB  up  to  some  extent  for  the  high  chafes  of  tbe 
hotel  kee|)ers,  who,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  tbe  large  influx  of 
vinton  witiiin  the  last  Ssw  weeks,  must  have  aoquirad  ratlier 
an  overweening  estimate  of  the  voltie  of  t^  acotnnniodation 
they  can  give.  On  tiie  day  I  arrived  at  Ryde  I  wm  assured 
that  there  was  not  a  bed  to  be  bad  in  t^  whole  town,  and 
that  only  a  few  nights  before  strangers  had  been  ^ad  to 
take  up  th^  lodging  in  faat^g  ma^nes,  and  even  then  a 
considerable  number  were  wandering  about  the  town  all 
night.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  encountering  this  hardship  in 
my  own  particular  esse  I  had  my  luggage  plaeed  on  a  coach 

giing  to  Sandown,  a  beautiful  place  about  six  miles  from 
yde,  the  road  to  it  being  thioiu:h  a  most  picturesque 
country,  offering  every  variety  of  umdscape  scenery.  On 
one  side  may  be  seen  gently-rising  hills  and  little  valleys 
covered  with  waving  com,  the  purple-flowered  clover  or 
dark-green  oats,  spraading  away  for  miles ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  hnndtms  of  acres  of  perfectly  flat,  but  by  do 
means  unprofitable,  gmzing  land,  intenpraved  with  clumps 
of  trees,  and  thickhr  dotted  with  cattle,  whidi  the  richnen 
of  the  pasture  speetmy  brings  to  a  oonditioD  wh^  reDders 
their  continaed  existence  unneoesBOty.  Fntunotdy,  tiie 
coach  by  which  I  rode  belonged  to  the  prajwietw  of  the 
King's  Head  Hotel,  at  Sandown,  and  I  was  therefore  driren 
to  this  house,  which  otherwise  I  should  not,  in  all  pn^m- 
bility,  have  stbyed  at,  from  the  &ct  of  its  not  being  very 
viuble  from  the  road,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  mtuaHon 
on  the  beach  itself,  which  makes  it  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  casual  visitw  to  the  place,  who  is  always  apt  to  judge 
of  the  quahty  of  an  hotel  by  its  outward  appearance — a  most 
deceitful  criterion,  as  all  experienced  travcdlers  know.  Well, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  room  in  this  hotel  which 
looked  out  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  in  the  king- 
dom. To  UiB  left,  about  three  miles  distant,  the  Culver 
Cliffi^,  the  highest  of  which  is  ov^  400  feet  high,  rose  froni 
the  sea  with  a  boldness  which  astonishes  the  weak  nerves  of 
the  writers  of  the  guide  bocte;  while  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  right  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  high 
hiUa— so  high  that  I  have  sam  the  ckmds  strilm  againob 
them  and  cmie  rolling  over  their  tops — ^whick  man  tiw 
utuation  of  Shanklin  Chine,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently.  Standing  on  the  lawn  in  fNmt  of  the  hotel 
the  eye  was  able  to  discern  all  the  hollows  of  the  cliff,  and 
the  cottages  so  snugly  sheltered  in  the  nooks,  but  which 
excite  uncomfortable  apprehensions  in  the  mindsof  Btraageta 
as  to  the  possible  consequences  to  the  inhabitants  in  tiie 
event  of  a  portion  of  the  cliff  above  them  breaking  away. 
Whenever  M.  Forro  perfects  his  1^  so  as  to  ena£  me  to 
take  a  picture  of  so  great  an  extent  at  one  opemtion  I  will 
return  to  the  island,  if  it  were  only  to  bring  away  a  riew  of 
this  lovely  bay. 
The  first  negative  I  ^ook  af^  n^^oirival  was  me  of 
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ShwihHii  Chine-— the  great  onriosity  of  the  idand.  It  is 
simplf  a  cleft  in  the  limd,  with  ita  widest  part  tovaids  the 
sea,  and  nairowing  npwaxdB  to  the  end,  where  the  so-called 
waterfall  tricUce  oyer  the  cliff.  This  waterfall  is  a  delosioii, 
and  those  who  conceive  an  image  of  it  in  their  minds  &om 
the  picture  given  of  it  in  thoee  exaggerated  pnblicationa 
to  which  I  haTO  already  refierred,  will  oe  disappointod,  as 
the  T<dnme  of  water  which  fkUs  under  ordinarir  ciroom- 
BtidiceB  is  aboat  e^aal  to  what  would  fiitl  ftom  the  datem 
of  a  ■bower-bath  if  aeren-tenths  of  ita  holea  were  stt^^ 
np.  Of  oome,  after  a  very  heaTyahower,  theTtdume  is  m- 
creaaed  for  a  short  time,  as  was  the  case  a  few  Sondays  ago, 
wbeDf  after  an  exceedingly  heavy  storm,  it  rose  above  tiie 
lower  rail  of  the  fenoe  wluch  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Chine  to  prevent  people  from  tmnbling  over,  and  which  I 
imagine  to  be  qnite  two  feet  high,  so  that  it  became  quite  a 
res^table  waterfidl.  While  operatinjg  in  this  place  I 
noticed  a  circomstance  which  is  an  additional  proof  to  my 
mind  that  the  presence  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  nmnidity  in 
the  atmomhere,  combined  with  heat,  renders  the  action  of 
the  chemical  rays  far  more  energetic  than  merely  clear, 
bright  sonshine.  I  exposed  a  plate  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Chine  shortly  before  noon,  when  the  sun's  rays  must  have 
£&llen  almost  perpendicularly  into  it.  -  (By  the  way,  though, 
it  ia  necessary  I  should  first  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
Chine,  in  order  that  yoor  readers  may  comprehend  better  the 
conditiniB  vmda  wUch  I  opcnted.)  The  height  of  the  cliff 
at  the  point  I  entered  is  alxmt  one  htindred  feet,  and  the 
width  of  tiu  opening  at  the  top  Is,  periuqis,  fifty  ftet  more, 
the  bottwa  bdng  very  namnr  ■■  009  penetrates  &rther  in. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  underwood  and  trees,  which  grow 
vigorously,  tluir  brancbee  meeting  at  the  top  so.oloeely  that 
tfadr  leaves  almost  «hat  oat  the  li^ht.  Well,  I  exposed  a 
plate  at  the  time  I  stated,  and  considering  the  fhct  that  the 
day  waa  intensely  hot,  and  that  the  soh^  rays  must  have 
penetrated  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Chine,  I  thought  an 
exposure  of  ten  minutes  would  be  ample — in  fact,  wonld 
rather  ova^o  it ;  but,  to  my  disappointment,  I  found  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  an  image  was  visible  on  developing  the 
plate.  The  next  time  I  exposed  a  plate  prepared  at  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding  one,  and,  of  course,  of  precisely 
identical  qualities,  but  the  period  at  which  I  exposed  it  was 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  supixise 
it  was  natural  that,  having  found  an  exposure  of  ten 
minutes  at  noon-day  insufficient,  I  should  prolong  the  ex- 
posure on  this  oooasicm ;  but  having  once  formed  an  opinion 
I  do  not  I^e  to  change  it  aftor  a  single  trial;  so  I  repeated 
the  expcsure  liar  the  same  loigth  of  time.  On  derebping  I 
fbond  the  picture  all  but  perfect ;  there  was,  it  is  true,  a 
slight  want  of  diaipnees  in  the  underwood,  but  not  to  an 
extent  which  injured  the  general  appearance  of  the  dative. 
I  subsequently  took  another  native  of  a  pwtion  of  tho 
Chine,  placing  my  camera  immediately  above  the  watorfiUl, 
the  hour  bein^  the  same,  the  length  of  exposure  being  in- 
creased one  minnte,  and  with  an  equally  satisfactory  result. 
The  only  explanation  I  can  give  of  the  superior  activity  of 
the  chemi(»l  rays  at  this  hour  is,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Chine  had  been  raised  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  solar  rays ;  otherwise,  the  amount  of 
Ught  present  waa  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 
subsequent  ones.  Other  and  similar  causes  have  almost 
convinced  me  that  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  attends 
photognqdiic  opentirau  is,  in  reafityi  to  be  ssorUwd  to  the 
varying  oonditioiis  of  the  atmosphere  imther  than  to  fiudts 
in  the  ooUodion  or  other  cbMnioah  em^doyed,  as  is  most 
ocsuuiodIj  done. 

Quitting  fflianklia  CUae,  Init  not  befbre  offering  a  small 
present  to  a  dignifled,  not  to  say  snllen,  young  ladr,  who 
acts  as  Cerberus,  I  went  on  to  Lnocombe  Chine,  wnich  ia 
aboat  a  mile  fkrther  on,  and,  though  len  imposing  than  the 
ibnner  plaoe,  is  still  very  pretty,  and  wdl  worthy  we  ttouble 
<k  tiJdng  a  native.  Moreover,  Hme  are  two  or  three 
pt^ts  on  the  ooast  which  give  very  good  xnctores,  very  nmoh 
reiHiiMiiig  aome  of  Mr.  Gntch%  InteresWig  i^kOtogrsphs  of 


geok^;u»l  Ibniiations.^  From  Luooombe  to  Black  Gang 
Chine  is  about  seven  nules,  and  along  hwe  is  what  is  termed 
the  Undercliff,  well  known,  doubtless,  to  your  readers  frcnn 
engravings,  which,  however,  ftil  to  convey  anything  like  an 
idea  of  what  it  is  really  like,  to  those  who  have  never  actually 
seen  it.  In  some  parts  it  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,  in  others  it  is  about  a  mile,  and  has  been  fbrmed  ly 
the  smeiation  of  this  portion  of  the  diff  from  tJiemainJand. 
^Hiether  the  same  ivocess  is  going  on  now  I  cannot  say,  bnt  - 
similar  slips  have  occurred  at  recent  periods.  The  greatest 
aUpof  the  kind  I  heard  of  was  one  which  occurred  at  Nitm 
some  years  back,  when  the  ground,  for  a  condderable  distance, 
was  in  motion  towards  the  sea,  uid,  after  progresnng  some 
distance,  fell  forward  and  broke  to  pieces,  when  the  motion 
ceased,  but  the  ground  was  left  full  of  inequalities  and  large 
holes,  capable,  as  an  old  woman  told  me,  who  was  about 
fourteen  j^^ears  old  when  it  happened,  of  swallowing  up  a 
hay-rick,  if  it  had  oome  that  way.  At  present,  these  ine- 
qualities are  by  no  means  unpleasing  to  tne  eye,  covered  as 
tney  are  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  in  profusion.  Ftom 
Lucoombe,  all  the  way  to  Black  Gang,  the  photographer 
feels  himself  in  the  position  of  the  girl  of  the  eastern  story, 
who  was  directed  to  choose  a  husband  by  waltcing  through  il 
oom-field  and  selecting  the  ear  which  pleased  her  best.  He 
sees  so  many  beaotifhl  views  that,  conscious  of  his  inalnlity 
to  take  than  all,  he  beoomeB  bmdious,  and  goes  on  from 
one  to  another  expecting  every  minute  to  see  something 
better,  and  arrives,  eventoally,  at  the  end  without  having 
taken  half  the  numb^  of  negatives  he  would  have  like£ 
The  plan  I  pursued  was,  to  stop  a  day  at  one  place  and  a 
day  at  another,  and  make  excuisionB  to  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  rarely,  however,  taking  more  than 
three  pUtes  in  one  day,  whidi  I  developed  the  same  night. 
Perhaps  the  raettiest  place  of  any  along  the  Undercliff  is 
fionchuTch.  The  village  itself  is  not  very  hrge,  though,  I 
believe,  it  is  gradually  increasing  in  size,  as,  indeed,  are  most 
of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  But  its  sitoa- 
tion  is  most  delightfiil.  Fine  trees,  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage,  abound;  and  behind  it,  and  rising  far 
above  it,  is  Bonifkce  Down,  from  which  views  of  great 
beauty  and  extent  may  bo  obtained.  Tliere  is  one  great 
advantage  for  the  photographer  in  this  island,  which  is,  that 
the  views  suited  fx  his  purpose  are  bo  numerous  that  the 
chances  of  mother  photographer  taking  a  negative  from  the 
same  pcHut  ctf  view  as  IdmBelf  are  very  simdl ;  always  excepting 
show  places,  such  as  Shankfin  Chine,  or  certain  <a  the 
churches,  of  which  I  shaU  speak  present^ ;  so  that  tJunigh  I 
have  seven  negatiTOs  of  scenes  in  and  about  Bonchurcb,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  anybody  else  producing  a  print 
precisely  umibv ;  a  most  disagraeat^  circumstance  when  it 
occurs,  as  rendering  ime  or  oust  of  tho  parties  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  oot^ing  a  jaint  belonging  to  a  coij/Wn;.— Yours 
obediently.  Iota. 


gtiscfllaiuous. 

"L'UsiVEHs"  ON  Photooeapht.— It  hasnot  been,  perhaps, 
so  much  the  fbshion  to  depreoiate  the  photographic  art  in  this 
country  as  on  the  Continent.  We  axa,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
Udd  that  it  is  simply  a  mechanical  art,  and  so  fbrth,  but  that  is 
not  often  now,  and  at  present  photography  bss  tidnn  her  stand 
among  the  arts ;  but  tn  Paris  the  same  ridioolons  attacks  are 
peraistedin.  Thus  we  read  in  tiie  Vmvan  .-  "I  recently  read, 
and  I  believe  aprc^  of  M.  Pascal's  beuitiful  work,  that, 
engraving  had  run  its  oourse,  and  that  photography  was  about 
to  take  its  place.  The  opropM  could  not  posnUy  have  been 
more  inappropriate.  I  defy  photof^hy  ever  to  produce  any- 
thing equal  to  H.  Kuoal's  engraving.  Not  only  will  photo- 
graphy nerar  make  a  partrsi^  hot  »  will  never  even  copy  a 
tablBan  or  a  monument.  There  is  in  things  a  life,  they  have  a 
phyriognony  iriiidi  the  artist  alone  knows  how  to  seise  and 
express.  The  artist  does  not  oopy ;  he  feels,  he  interprets,  he 
explains,  he  makes  Hit.  Ram  can  the  maobiae  render  that 
irtiieh  it  doss  not  fbel  ?  If  we  cast  a  ^anos  a] 
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of  the  monumenW  of  Bomot  and  there  are  adminUe  ones,  and 
afterwards  look  at  eDgraviDgB  of  the  Bame  monuments  "by  the 
Firanese,  it  will  be  seen  theS  the  artist  has  seized  the  beautiful 
and  grand  verity — the  poetic  verity,  which  the  machine  has 
failed  to  catch.  Photograph  the  tableau  of  Titian  whicQi  M. 
Pascal  has  just  engravedi  and  you  will  have  aheaTyexactnesa, 
not  a  resemblaooe ;  tiiera  will  be  the  same  differenoe  between 
this  photograph  and  tbe  engraving  as  between  tlie  fitst  comer 
who  will  read  fluently  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine^  and  Delsarte  who 
will  interpret  it.  The  first  oomer  will  mumble  a  platitude, 
Delsarte  will  make  you  receive  the  impression  of  its  being  an 
inimitable  che/-d'(Euvre,  Both  of  them,  nevertheless,  pronounce 
the  same  words,  and  pause  at  the  eame  etops.  It  will  be  the 
same  'with  photography  as  with  many  other  fine  inventions 
which  were  to  establish  universal  equality  between  man  and 
man ;  it  will  not  suppress  genius,  and  uie  genius  which  it 
assames  to  supplant  will  relegate  it  to  the  rank  of  utiUtiee." 
The  writer  of  the  preceding  is  M.  Louia  Veuillot,  the  editor, 
and  we  believe  proprietor,  of  the  Utuwrs—a.  papOT  which  is 
only  known  here  ae  having  published  the  most  savage  and 
untruthful  attacks  on  England  during  the  time  she  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  mutiny  in  India,  and  which 
attacks  were  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer,  who  has  now 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  an  onslaught  on  photography.. 
The  style  is  peculiarly  M.  Teuillofs;  in  attacking  an  art,  or  an 
individual,  or  a  nation,  he  only  strives  to  be  Utter,  and  does 
not  care  two  straws  whether  what  he  says  is  true  or  not. 
His  motto  is  "  hors  de  I'eglise  point  de  saint,"  that  is,  of  course, 
outside  Aw  church,  the  limito  of  which  are  very  restricted. 
Lamartine  was  not  within  its  wall^ ;  therefore,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  subscription  for  that  distinguished  man,  he 
raised  tl^e  cry  of  "Down  with  Lamartine!"  and  because 
England  prefers  IVeedom  of  religious  opinion,  he  ohose  the 
moment  when  she  was  in  trouble  to  rake  up  ^  the  Wing 
calumnies  against  English  rule  in  India  vmoh  have  been 
printed  within  the  last  fifty  yean,  and  to  exult  in  the  anticipa- 
tiou  of  her  imminent  downfall  among  the  nations ;  and  now, 
because  somebody  has  boon  rash  enough  to  say  that  engraving 
has  seen  its  best  days,  he  comes  forward  to  crush  tbo  miserable 
art  which  we  practise.  Of  course  we  feel  ourselves  overwhdmed 
and  utterly  proBtrated,nowthat  so  great  an  authority  has  pro- 
nounced photography  to  be  merdy  a  useful  thing,  ana  we 
hardly  dare  venture  to  indicate  one  or  two  points  in 
his  artide  which  appear  to  us  open  to  objection.  He, 
first  of  all,  defies  photography  to  produce  anything  equal 
to  M.  Pascal's  engraving.  This  engraving,  we  pre- 
ramo,  from  what  follows,  is  one  of  a  painting  by 
Titian.  Now,  we  havo  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  fac- 
simile of  apunlang  be  desired,  no  engraver  in  existence  could 
render  it  with  the  same  fiddity  as  it  could  be  obtained  by  means 
of  photognqihy.  If  the  engraver  produces  a  picture  superior 
ID  an  artistic  pdnt  of  view,  it  is  because  he  has  not  faithfully 
followed  the  original,  but  has  introduced  improvements,  the 
fVuit  of  his  own  imagination  and  not  existing  in  the  original. 
When  the  engraver  is  also  the  designer,  which  is  seldom  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  an  artist,  and  st^ds  on  the  same  level 
as  the  painter  who  creates  the  subject  of  his  pictures ;  but  to 
maintaan  that  a  copy  made  by  hand  is  snjierior  in  teut^ulness 
to  a  pluitograph  which  has  been  made  by  the  picture  itself,  is 
simiuy  absurd.  Agtun,  with  respect  to  photographs  of  monu- 
mente^  M.  Veuillot  asserts  that  they  are  inferior  in  i^pearance 
to  good  engravings  of  them.  Granted  that  tliis  is  sometimes  ' 
the  case,  yet  this  is  not  a  proof  that  the  latter  are  more  truth- 
ful representations  of  the  object,  but  the  very  contrary ;  for 
just  so  much  as  the  hand  of  the  efigraver  adds  to  the  artistic 
ofToct  of  the  engraving,  by  just  so  much  does  he  depart  from 
the  truth  which  is  accurately  given  only  in  the  photograph. 
M.  Veuillot  asaerte  that  phot(^[raph]r  is  incapable  of  giving  a 
portrait,  but  h»e  he  errs  agun.  It  is  ijuite  true  ibai  many 
who  have  thdr  portraits  taken — possibly  including  M,  Veuillot 
himself— are  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  very  frequently  because 
the  likeness  is  only  too  fhithfiil ;  but  we  admit  that  as  a  rule  a 
photograph  of  an  individual  does  not  flatter  him — although  it 
not  unfrequently  does  so — ^yet  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  art, 
but  of  the  sitter.  Let  the  photographer  try  his  utmost,  and  he 
rarely  succeeds  in  preventiDg  the  sitter  from  making  a  fiEU»  for 
the  ocoaaion.  The  art  is  not  to  blame  for  this.  It  oamiot 
render  what  does  not  eust.  Herein  the  artist  has  the  advan- 
tage ;  he  is  not  bound  to  give  any  particular  ezprearion,  Imt 


simply  that  under  which  the  sitter  appears  to  most  advantage, 
and  this  he  heightens  by  a  departure  from  the  trutlL  Yet  we 
have  seen  a  vast  number  of  photographic  portraite  so  beautiful 
and  life-like,  that  no  painting,  however  elaborate,  could  equal 
them ;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  rendered  in  so  truth- 
ful a  manner  as  to  be  almost  starUing.  Hence,  His  want  ot  re- 
semblance which  is  often  ^klt  on  lo&ing  at  a  phptograph,  and 
which  the  spectator  finds  it  difficult  to  express  in  words,  arises 
from  the  cause  we  have  stated,  viz.,  the  fault  of  the  sitter,  be- 
cause the  photographer  who  can  in  one  case  produce  a  perfect 
portrut,  would  do  so  in  all  oases  if  it  depended  on  him.  That 
photography  has,  or  ever  can,  entirely  supersede  the  art  of  en- 
graving, is  out  of  the  question ;  but  that  it  will  do  so  to  a  great 
extent,  we  havo  no  kind  of  doubt.  Hitherto,  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  photographers  hss  been  directed  to  the  improvranoit  of 
the  di^rent  processes  employed,  bat  tmpzovement  in  this  diiec- 
tion  seems  apparently  to  have  reached  its  limits,  and  thdr  at- 
tention in  future  will  be  directed  more  to  the  improvement  ot 
the  apparatus.  Already  there  are  indications  that  it  may,  ore 
long,  be  possible  to  take  a  picture  of  a  large  size  direcUy  on  a 
steel  or  copper-plate,  which,  by  means  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  pro> 
cess,  may  be  engraved  without  being  touched  by  the  hood. 

Photogbaphic  Coptbiqht. — The  Irish  Rolls  Court  has  been 
again  occupied  with  the  copyright  question.  This  second  esse 
also  ooncems  the  pfaotogmhers.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Bewley,  it  would  appear,  have  been  taking  copies  by  the  prooes 
of  photography  ,of  several  prints  published  by  Mr.  E.  Gambart^ 
of  London,  namely,  "  The  Departure,  Second  Class,"  "  The  Re- 
turn, First  Chise,"  "  The  Schule  Scaling,"  "  The  Horse  Fair  in 
Paris,"  (Eosa  Bonhenr,)  and  "It  is  I,  be  notAfVaid."  Mr. 
Brewster,  Q.C.,  applied  on  Tuesday  last  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  them.  He  was  proceeding  to  state  the  facte  of  the 
case,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Q.C.,  who  said 
he  ^  not  intend  to  oppose  the  motion,  as  ho  was  satisfied  it 
was  one  in  which  an  injunction  would  be  granted.  The  Master 
of  the  Bolls  said  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  hoard  the  notice 
of  motion  which  Mr.  Brewster  had  read,  to  foel  satisfied  that 
the  injunction  ought  to  be  granted  in  this  case.  The  only 
question  which  could  be  disputed  by  the  respondents  nns  Uiia 
— whether  the  petitioners  were  the  o\vners  and  proprietors  ttf 
the  sevenJ  copyrights  in  the  pictures  stated  in  the  petition.  If 
this  fact  were  so,  and  it  appeared  to  be  conceded  by  Mr.  SdUivan, 
then  it  was  plwi  that  uie  respondents  had  no  right  to  take 
photographs  or  other  copies  of  those  pictures  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them  for  their  own  benefit.  Mr.  Purcell  said  it  was 
right  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  Mossrs.  Bewley  and  Evans, 
to  state  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  that  these  pictures  were 
the  property  of  the  petitioner,  or  that  they  were  acting  illegally 
in  taking  copies  of  them.  The  very  moment  they  became  swire 
of  the  fact  mey  at  once  desisted,  and  expressed  thcdi  regret  fir 
what  they  had  d<me.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  sud  he  had  lately 
had  oocasion  to  look  at  the  caaes  and  auth(nities,  which  he  had 
then  before  him,  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertiunod  as  to  the 
iUegaUty  of  the  act.  But  the  alleged  ignorance  of  the  respondents 
afforded  no  excuse.  They  knew  they  were  appropriating  for 
their  own  benefit  the  property  of  their  neighbour.  It  was 
absurd  to  say  that  they  thought  they  were  justified  in  doing  so. 
A  man  who  picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  mi^t  as  well  say  that 
he  did  not  know  the  act  was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  ne  de- 
sisted when  he  became  convinced  of  the  fkct.  No  one  hod  « 
right  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  property  of  anotSia-,  and 
literary  or  artistic  property  was  just  as  valuaUe  as  any  otiier 
species  of  property,  and  eqiully  under  the  protection  of  the  Inr. 


TRASSFEBBING  GLASS  POSITIVES  TO  BLACK  PAFUL 

SiB} — As  you  were  pleased  to  apioore  <tf  the  tnmsfer  I 
sent  yon  on  a  fonner  occuion  (p.  215),  Isnlydn  the  ^rooca 
by  which  it  was  effiBcted : — 

First,  moride  some  dark  colonied  glazed  paper  of  «nj 
tint  you  like;  l>lack,  purple,  or  brown  will  doveiy  wdl; 
Bome  dear  scdution  of  gutta  percha  in  benzal  (about  SO 
grainB  to  the  ounce — in  summer  it  may  be  a  Httle  tMcker) ; 
atnue  baling  water ;  cold  wata ;  a  flat  diah,  a  Utile  lazgix 
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than  the  picture  to  be  traDsferred,  and  a  wooden  roller  (a 
commoQ  rmw  will  do)  also  a  little  larger  than  the  pictore. 

Having  provided  theee  reqtuBites,  cut  a  square  of  the 
paper  a  trifie  i  of  an  inch)  larger  than  the  glass  poffltive, 
lay  it  coloured  Bide  upwards  on  to  a  piece  of  glass  a  trifle 
larger  than  itself,  but  so  that  one  ^de  and  end  uightly  over- 
hangs ;  hold  the  comer  that  is  on  the  glass  firmlj  with  the 
finger  and  tiinmb.  Four  on  as  much  gutta  percha  solution 
as  will  cover  it>  assisting  it  to  flow  with  the  tip  of  your 
finger  (avoidiiig,  if  ppaaiDle,  getting  the  solntion  Under  the 
paper) ;  let  it  remain  on  the  paper  about  half  a  minute,  and 
then  poor  oS  the  surplus  into  the  bottle  again;  Eft  ihe 
paper  from  the  glass  by  the  top  comer,  and  hold  it  before 
the  fire  till  all  signs  of  spirit  disappear  from  the  back,  and 
till  the  coated  side  sets  smooth  and  even ;  a  bright  Sie  is 
best  to  ^ect  this. 

Next,  coat  the  glass  positive  with  the  gntta  percha  solution, 
as  you  would  coat  a  plate  with  collodion ;.  let  it  rest  on  the 
plate  an  instant,  and  ^xsa  poaroff  anddzy  atthefiFe,uiiiilar 
to  the  paper. 

Now  poor  (tiirough  a  cloth)  as  much  boiling  water  into 
the  fiat  dish  as  will  fill  it  aliout  }  an  inch  deep ;  gently 
drop  in  the  glass  plate,  the  coated  side  upwards,  and  over  it 
float  the  paper,  the  coated  side  downwards,  and  with  a  brush 
or  pellet  of  wool  wet  the  back,  when  it  will  sink  on  to  the 
glass ;  see  that  it  covers  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  that 
the  back  of  the  papw  is  saturated  with  water,  pass  the  roller 
over  it,  beginning  at  one  comer :  this  must  be  done  evenly 
to  expel  aU  wat^  from  between  the  two  coated  HurfatKs. 
G^tJy  pour  off  the  hot  water  from  the  dish,  and  if  there  be 
any  appearance  of  a  babble  on  the  paper,  rub  it  out  with 
your  finger ;  bat  1^  will  be  tmneceBsaiy  if  you  have  rolled 
it  carefimy. 

Leaving  the  plate  and  paper  tc^ieUier  in  the  dish,  you 
miiBt  now  pour  over  them  a  gentle  stream  of  cold  water  till 
it  is  thoroughly  cold  (for  a  small  picture  little  more  than  a 

aoart  is  sufficient)  ;  then  insert  the  point  of  a  knife  under 
le  glass  and  lift  it  altc^ther  from  the  dish ;  turn  it  face 
upwards,  and,  holding  it  by  one  oomer,  commence 
smpping  dotcnwards  at  the  opposite  comer.  One  of  the 
top  comers  where  the  gutta  percha  is  thinnest  is  the  best  to 
b^n  Irom.  If  due  care  is  used  it  will  leave  the  glass  easily, 
bringing  the  picture  with  it  embedded  in  the  gutta  percha. 
Gently  blot  ofl",  and  leave  it  to  dry  spontaneously ;  the  heat 
of  a  room  (say  70  or  80  degrees),  or  even  warm  sunshine 
will  do,  but  not  the  heat  of  a  fire.  When  qniie  dry  it  will 
probably  have  rather  a  inottled  appearance,  then  hold  it  near 
a  bright  fire,  and  the  picture  will  become  clear  almost  instan- 
tanecniBly,  and  tiie  transfer  is  completed.  It  most  on  no 
account  be  held  to  tiie  fire  till  quite  dry,  or  it  will  aseumc  a 
shrivelled  appearance. 

Tedious  aa  this  process  may  read,  it  is  all  accomplished 
(except  the  drying)  in  5  minutes  or  ovon  lees,  and  the 
result  is,  I  think,  superior  to  any  transfers  1  have  seen,  as 
the  details  arc  so  well  preserved,  the  whole  so  thin  and 
pliable  as  to  be  almcst  equal  in  that  res^Xict  to  plain  jiapcr, 
and  "  last  though  not  least,"  I  consider  the  material  used 
insures  the  permanency  of  the  picture. 

The  picture  I  now  send  is  taken  on  purple  paper,  a  small 
portion  of  which  I  inclose ;  t^e  one  I  scot  before  was  taken 
on  bhick  paper.  J.  Walter. 

MARKINGS  IN  THE  FOTHEROILL  PBOCESS. 
Sir, — In  recent  numbers  of  your  valuable  periodical  I 
have  seen  some  complaints  of  markings  in  the  Fothcrgill 
process  by  "  W.  C.  J."  and  "  G.  M.,"  &c.  I  have  for  some 
time  past  practised  this  process,  and  liave  sometimes  (I 
might  say  many  times)  be^  annoyed  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  tried  every  plan  of  getting  rid  of  them,  botJb  by  making 
the  baths  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral,  but  to  no  purpose; 
neither  do  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  altnunen  being  applied 
unevenly,  nor  to  dust,  nor  to  ineqnalftifla  in  draining ;  but 
I  have  fisund  one  tiling  daring  the  course  of  my  |Hnd^ 


which  I  think  will  prove  a  complete  cure  for  the  markingB 
complained  of.  No  doubt  your  correspondents  have  been 
very  particular  in  getting  firesh  eggfe  to  prepare  the  albumen 
with :  -  this  I  cannot  doubt,  4s  I  myself  have  taken  great 
pains  to  procure  them  as  fresh  as  possible.  I  have  slmken 
them  up  and  left  them  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  prepared  my  plates  and  performed  all  the  other  opera- 
tions in  first-rate  atyle,  and,  on  exposing  and  developing, 
expected  to  £et  first-rate  pctnres ;  but,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, th^  have  all  turned  out  as  above  mentioned,  and 
marked  in  aU  sorts  of  shapes  and  eazes.  And  now,  sir,  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  tl^  cause  of  all  these  marungs :.  I 
have  put  this  albomen  away  tat  a  week  or  more,  and  then 
prepared  a  plate  just  for  experiment,  as,  daring  this  hot 
weather,  I  was  afraid  that  the  albumen  would  have  been 
spoiled.  I  have,  however,  found  this  plate  turn  out  quite 
well  and  free  from  any  kii^  of  the  markings  so  complained 
of.  Tliis  is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  marks : 
the  albumen  has  been  used  too  fresh,  as  when  I  have  pre- 
pared plates  as  soon  as  the  albumen  lias  settled,  I  nave 
seldom  had  plates  free  from  stains ;  but  after  having  kept 
the  albumen  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  prepared  plates  with 
it,  I  have  never  found  any  of  these  markings  make  their 
appearance,  but  have  taken  some  first-rate  ]>ictures  with 
tbem.  One  in  thk  North. 


COLOUR  IN  JHOtOGEAPHY. 

Sir, — As  every  incident  connected  with  photographic 
science  is  of  interest  to  your  readers,  perhaps  the  foUowing 
may  be  worth  inserting.  A  few  days  since  I  purchased  a 
tourist's  stereoscopic  camera  and  a  dozen  of  Dr.  Norria's  plates, 
and  determined  to  try  what  success  I  should  have  in  taking 
views,  havingnever  beibre  toucheda  camera  of  any  kind.  I 
simply  followed  the  directions  accompanying  the  plates,  and 
the  very  first  I  took  I  discovered,  on  developing  it,  to  bo  a 
counterpart  of  the  scene,  as  to  cofour  as  well  as  definition. 
The  preponderating  colour  is  green  (the  object  bdng  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  surrounded  with  ornamental  shmbsand  trees), 
but  the  varied  hues  are  very  strikingly  and  accurately  trans- 
ferred. The  picture  is  not  a  mass  of  green ;  the  house 
shows  white,  and  the  paths  and  walls  are  ea^y  distinguished. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  I  accomplished  this,  as  I  am  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance  whether  such  accidents  are  com- 
mon, and  what  steps  I  had  better  take  to  repeat  my  former 
effbrt  -with  similar  success  ?  Edwd.  Garrod. 

Chronicle  Office,  Norwich, 

[We  think  our  correspondent  has  mistaken  the  usual 
colour  of  a  good  negative  for  an  approach  to  that  great  de- 
sideratum— the  fixation  of  colour.  It  is  a  very  common 
circumstance — so  common,  iu  fiict,  as  not  to  excite  the 
wonder  which  it  deserves — for  a  good  negative  to  show,  when 
viewed  as  a  positive,  decided  traces  of  the  natural  colours  of 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  various  objects  which  it  depict<i.  The 
presence  of  some  peculiar  kind  c£  organic  matter  secnw  to 
influence  t^iis  restut,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  some  of  tluit 
surplus  experimentive  energy  which  is  now  wasted  on  dis- 
covering "  New  Dry  Proceases,"  were  to  be  diverted  into 
this  chuinel,  it  would  bo  rewarded  with  very  important 
results. —  

TRANSPARENT  POSITIVES  TAKEN  DIRECT  IN  THE  CAMERA, 

Sir, — Having  lately  made  some  attempts  at  Fothergill'g 
process,  I  am  much  surprised  to  find,  on  derebpiog  my 
plates,  that  some  of  tbem  produce  negatives  anil  others 
transparent  positives.    Can  any  of  your  readers  solve  this 

froblem  ?  I  enclose  two  of  the  plates-— the  one  marked  No.  2 
developed  this  morning.  On  the  first  appearaocc  of  tho 
picture,  it  came  out  as  a  negative ;  but  my  solution  becoming 
thick,  I  poured  it  off  and  rinsed  the  plate ;  on  a  re-appli- 
cation of  the  developer,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  picture 
came  out  in  the  way  you  see — a  transparent  positive.  I 
have  had  bat  little  experience  in  photography,  and  have 
soanely  attempted  any  other  process  thaq.  Potherb's ; 
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bat,  BB  &r  as  ni;f  expeKSenoapaa  eamed  me,  it  seeoas  qoite  a 
lofterj  whether  mr  pictureB  turn  out  one  or  the  othtt~- 
platee  prepued  at  the  same  time,  developed  with  tiie  same 
solatioD,  and,  Rometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Bame  plate,  partaking  of  both  charactOTs.        W.  H.  B. 

rrhe  mctures  sent  by  our  oorreBpondeat  are  most  remark- 
able, and  the  phemomenon  ia  one  wmch  well  deserves  carefiil 
investigation.  Viewed  as  transparendes,  these  ptatea  are 
almost  as  perfect  in  their  podtive  effect  as  some  of  the  most 
admired  French  glass  stereomms.  Their  sliarpness  is  sur- 
prising ;  and  the  intemdty  of  the  dark  parts  and  the  cl^- 
nesB  of  the  whites  show,  that  if  we  once  knew  the  canses  of 
this  fdngu^  reversal  of  the  osoal  effect  of  light,  we  should 
be  placed  in  possesdon  of  a  new  and  Tsloable  branch  of  oor 
art,  and  one  which  would  prove  of  ^  greatest  use  in  many 
of  the  photographic  requirements  <^  the  present  d^. — ^Ed.] 

TONING  WITH  PLATINUM. 

Sis, — "  Gwenthlian,"  I  think,  has  used  the  platinum  bath 
in  (00  acw2  a  condition ;  perhaps  the  acid  mucuemically  pure 
instead  of  bdng  of  the  ordinary  oommennal  strengtit.  I  did 
not  find  that  much  oviv-pinting  was  necesaaiy.  brown 
tones  which  I  obtained  nearly  approached  buwk,  bat  I  ^d 
not  denie  to  carry  the  toning  farther,  as  I  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  beanlj  Of  the  brown  tones  which  the  proo&  acquired. 
For  certain  views,  such  as  landscape  scenery,  I  think  the 
rich  sepia  tones  which  platinum  gives  will  be  found  quite 
unequalled  by  any  Bbades  of  brown  obtained  by  any  other 
process.  I  would  not  recommend  the  process  for  obtaining 
black  tones,  as  the  trouble  would  be  too  great,  and  we  have 
so  many  eoEder  methods  of  getting  black  tones.  I  think 
your  readers  will  find,  if  they  turn  tlieir  attention  to  toning 
with  {^timmi,  that  where  rich,  dark  brown  t^mes  are  desired, 
they  will  succeed  more  readily  with  platinum  than  with  gold. 

Albxaxdeb  Watt. 

photoarapht  and  gaedening, 
Snt, — In  reply  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Evans's  query  in  the 
"  News  "  of  the  12th  inst.,  permit  me  to  state  that  about 
three  mouths  ago  I  used  some  water  from  the  developing 
sink  to  water  a  few  plants  in  a  zoom  window,  and  had  the 
mortificaticHi  to  find  that  next  morning,  they  were  aU 
shrivdled  up  and  apparently  dead,  the  leaves  bong  aU 
spotted  fight  fafown.  This,  I  wasamty  was  caued  by  the 
mtric  acid  in  the  developer.  I  at  once  gave  them  a  copious 
st^iply  of  pure  water,  which  ultimately  restored  thrai  to 
health.  Bat  for  this,  I  have  no  doubt  thCT  would  soon 
have  all  been  dead.  Ezceuiob. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AITO  OASDENINQ. 

SiK, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  F.  W.  Evans,"  I 
can  infcam  hun  that  I  have  used  the  washings  from  the 
develbnnng  sink  for  watering  plants  withont  injoxing  them 
in  the  lea^  Suocbw. 


ANSWEB8  TO  UINOB  QUEEIES. 

SpoMTAirsotra  DBCoMPoamoic  of  Couodion  Nboatites.— 
York  sends  ns  an  account  of  a  cnrions  decomposition  vhich  tome 
collodion  negatiTes  of  his  taking  have  undergone.  The;  were  taken 
In  the  ordinary  way— developed  mth  pyrogallic  acid,  fixed  with 
kypo.,  and  then,  after  well  washing,  ^owed  to  dry.  They  were  not 
varnished,  bnt  were  pnt  away  in  an  ordinary  deal  plate  box.  The 
appearance  they  now  present  (after  reniaining  ahnt  up  in  the  box 
for  upwardfl  oi^  a  year)  is,  a  loss  of  intensity  in  the  dark  parts  of 
tiw  incture,  wUch  have  become  pale  and  brown,  quite  different  from 
that  which  is  soctwtimes  caosM  from  hvposulphite  of  silver  not 
having  been  perfectly  washed  away,  ana  therefore  destroying  the 
nietiir*  by  crystalligation.  We  think  that  the  canse  of  destruction 
in  this  cue  most  be  the  decompodtion  of  the  pyroxyline.  Socb  an 
occurrence  has  been  noticed  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  and  if  the 
pyroxyline  had  been  of  an  inferior  qoality,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
us  hberated  corrosive  o^ddes  of  nitrogen,  with  consequent 
desmicdoo  of  the  image;  the  deconrposition  in  this  cue  being 
abmiBr  to  that  wUcbsometlmu  takes  pUc4  in  gim  cotton  iriikh  hu 
bssakqit  for  B(MBStime,fldBdsittpHozldeof  BttHMsa  iMdng  mmoo- 
tlmu  vvolved  to  dertxT'  tita  papw  in  wUsfa  it  is  kept  Tamlih- 


ing  the  neotlvai  uppem  Ukdy  to  pnitoet  them— at  laut,  we  hare 
never  beard  of  a  flsgstlve  fkdiag  which  had  bean  varnished  with 
good  spirit  viralsh. 

SuBSTTTUTE  FOR  Grousd  Glass.— C.  Grt^f.  A  good  Hubati- 
tute  for  the  ground  glass  in  the  camera  can  be  made  in  a  few 
mhmt«s  by  rwing  a  piece  of  skier's  patty  over  a  clean  piece  of 
l^tegtaas.  A  few  triala wM  ttow  the degtoeof  iUffaws  the  patty 
afaonla  be  of ,  in  order  to  prodace  the  finest  offflct. 


TO  C0BEE8F0NDENTS. 

H.  8.  T.— Wa  wUl  think  otbt  the  §aggaMm  oC  the  IWs;  tt  uenu  «  very 
excdiait  one,  but,  to  be  of  use,  It  ibonld  Indode  all  the  pmcmi— .  I* 
answer  to  yoar  queries— 1.  We  cannot  nndentand  how  u  wu  that  a 
mixture  ofalotdiol  and  ethcrfalled  to  ramore  the  crust  frwu  an  old  eoUadhn 
bottle.  Perii^M  there  was  too  much  alootaol.  as  the  bottle  ndgiit  hava  bean 
wet  Try  some  mechanical  method  of  remonng  It,  audi  as  AaUng  »  wnd 
and  water  In  It,  or  scraping  the  cnut  off  with  a  atkk,  and  afterwanb  aoak 
In  strong  solntiau  of  soda.  A  toning  bath  bottle  may  be  dssttsd  hy  pooifnr 
Into  It  a  Uttte  atroog  nitric  add.  2.  An  albumen  bottle  Is  best  cuaaed  1^ 
means  of  cyanide  of  potaasUun  solntton,  allowed  to  soak  In  tir  soom  tine. 
A  vamlah  buttle  will  offer  more  dUBcnlty ;  different  solmtts  aboold  be  tried 
one  after  the  other,  such  as  aloohol,  benxol,  M  waste  rallodlou,  Ac.  and 
when  the  vamlah  la  Hftmed,  rinse  out  with  Abundance  of  water,  and  allow 
a  warm,  strong,  aolntion  ol  soda  to  stay  In  It  for  some  time.  Host  probably 
the  list  will  appear  In  our  next 

J.  B.  O.— We  caimot,  of  course,  answer  for  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
"  jjibteen  postage  stamp  "  secreta  which  are  b^g  dally  advenlaed,  and  If 
a  person  makes  up  Us  mind  to  answer  one,  be  must  consider  it  In  the  lictat 
01  a  lottery,  be  may  get  MDiethingusetal;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lb«r«  Is  a 
great  chance  of  his  losbig  his  money  altogether.  Yonr  name  shall  remain 
as  hitbeno. 

J.  W.  P.— We  thhik  the  solsi  camera  likely  to  be  of  great  use  In  printing 
Urge  posiUvea  from  small  negatives,  jKvrlded  the  demand  la  soiBdeat  to 
reKto  It  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  instrument.  Aa  to  the 
validity  of  the  patent,  we  cannot  give  an  o^lon.  We  csnnot  see  what 
there  Is  In  it  to  patent,  aa  the  oonstmctlau  has  been  described  and  carried 
out  flreqaently  In  this  country. 

J.  G.  JoBKSTora.— 1.  Yob  wBl  find  many  usefol  arttidee  mi  the  ealtfect  at 
your  queries  in  nnoibers  previous  to  No.  86.  The  drcnlar  stofaia  yon 
montiim  are  Indpient  tdlstws,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  takli^  the  prr- 
cantlons  castomBTy  In  snch  ossea.  8.  Common  water  may  be  used  (or  the 
bulk  of  the  washing,  provided  distilled  water  is  employed  fir  the  laat 
rln^ngor  two. 

Calos.— 1.  Do  not  add  alnm  to  the  Sxlng  sidntkm  for  podtive  prints,  unleas 
you  wish  to  spoil  It.  3.  No,  undoubtedly.  S.  Whenever  the  infonnackn 
^veu  In  these  notices  is  of  general  Interest,  we  give  It  in  sudi  a  manner 
that  both  question  and  ansvrer  may  be  known  to  the  nunl  rvadar.  In 
other  cases  It  woold  only  be  a  waste  of  apaoe  to  give  toe  qneiy  as  weU  as 
answer. 

Dbvok.— The  complete  portrait  combination  should  be  nsed  far  the  lenaca  b 
-  yoar  nu^  loaleni,  and  ttie  picture  to  be  msgalisi  duold  oooqij  axacCly 

the  same  poaldoa,  with  reqieot  to  the  ksuss,  as  It  did  vUW  It  was  tab* 

taken  hi  the  camera.  The  condenser  should  be  between  the  lamp  and  the 

picture,  Mf  between  the  picture  and  lens. 
A  NoviOB.— We  cannot  poeslldy  aocount  for  the  extraoiAaarr  oecarwce 

mentioned  by  our  oaaraspondent  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  fhct.  8«ch 

a  thing  Is  qnlte  oiq>oeed  to  all  our  experience,  and  we  aboold,  thereftm. 

require  a  fbll  aoeoant  of  the  preporetioa  of  ttw  mstssials,  sad  mode  at 

msnlpnlation,  before  we  could  venture  a  gnen. 
F.  C.  I*— Many  methods  have  been  given  in  recent  numbers  of  the  "Paoro- 

oaATBlc  MiWB."   We  cannot  refer  yon  to  better  pre  wees  Uub  win  be 

there  found. 

J.  Bkldom.— Received.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Aberdeen  Sodely  should 

ohJeettorecdve  thecase  of  spedraeos  as  yon  describe,  bnt  If  you  nave  any 

doubts  yoa  shonld  witte  to  the  seorelary. 
H.— We  have  found  a  coating  of  soft  sidder  applied  over  the  lead  of  use  la 

arresting  or  preventlug  the  corrosion  of  the  surhce.  We  wUI  coosbkr  the 

query  about  gntta  percba  and  reply  In  a  BiUMequsnt  number. 
J.  W.  fi. — Either  blue  glass,  at  the  odour  Indooed,  or  ei^urless  riaaa  with 

mnalln  curtains,  suffidiently  high  to  prevent  psssers-hy  looking  In.  Clear 

colourless  ^^ass  for  the  roof  in  either  case. 
J.  C.  a.~JncrBase  the  sHength  of  your  silver  bath,  as  it  Is  Ukdy  that  It  has 

become  weakened  by  use.  If  this  does  not  remedy  the  spots,  nse  "  e's  " 

toning  process  given  at  the  commencement  of  our  seoood  volume. 
J.  0^  P. — We  cannot  undertake  to  do  ohemtcal  anslyses  fbr  every  cen«- 

apondent  wbo  forwsrds  substances  to  us  with  the  reaineat  thai  we  will  tsU 

him  what  It  is. 

IL  D.— The  ssmple  of  wsxed  paper  Is  unfit  tor  us&  From  Us  granular  ap- 
pearance we  should  be  htcUned  to  say  that  the  bra  whh  whkh  tt  wax 
ironed  hod  been  for  too  hot. 

S.B.  C— SeeaaswertoJ.  W.  P.  Tbc  enlarged  pofttires  are  weU  adopted 
■fer  cotonrlng  aftsrwards. 

Focus.— Place  the  dlivhrsgm  immediately  In  (hmt  of  the  anterior  camliaa- 
Hon. 

A  YouKo  PBoToaBOPBiB.— Send  a  slara^ied  end  addressed  envelope  and  we 
wlU  reply. 

E.  a.  W— We  wlU  oUalB  tbo[destred  infomstiou  and  Insert  U  In  tbt 
"Km." 

W.  WooDWAXD. — In  sa  eoriy  number. 

Conmuudoatlons  dat^bed  with  thanks.— P.  0. 8.  T.— A  TooBC  TiMo.—A1laf. 

The  ialbrmaUon  required  1v  the  (UlowtBg  oomvondssits  la  oMmt  Mth  as 
we  an  nnahle  to  give,  tt  has  appeared  fai  reesnt  aoolNn  of  ihs 
"PBoxoaaavrfko  Kaws:"— Sir  a  P^ThsopMlns— St.  EL^-IL  A.  B. 

br  Tm^-H.  >I>-X.  Xv~An  Amatear.-a.  X.  G.--J.  B.  Bd^l- 
B.  VL  Btadienridgek— U.  A.  Book— J.  a  OverUar-a.  B.— KmhUok- 
W.  L.— a.  H.  W.— L  W.  W.— F.  Uebenhom.— B.  J.  Fowln.— Saoesas. 
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OBS&BVATIONS  ON  M.  NIEPCE'S  NEW  ACTION 
OF  LIGHT. 

BT  M.  l'ABBX  LABOKDX. 

Ix  T^eaUng  the  experimoit  nnde  hj  H.  m^oe  on  the  pv- 
aiBtflnt  aotintjr  of  hght,  I  remaiked,  at  (he  verr  commenoe- 
mCTt,  a  chafactoilstic  difference  between  the  effect  prodaced 
br  the  insolated  paper,  and  that  which  resulte  nom  the 
direct  action  of  the  hght.  When  a  aensitiBed  ^per  ia  ex- 
posed, for  a  few  instante  onlj,  to  the  direct  action  of  light, 
the  tint  it  acquires  is  only  superficial,  and  nur  be  removed 
bgr  scraping  it  lightly  with  a  penknife ;  but  if  this  fiaper  has 
undergone  a  snfficiently  prolonged  action  of  the  insolated 
paper,  this  tint  is  not  merely  on  the  surface,  bat  panetratei 
through  the  whole  substanoe  of  the  paper. 

In  each  of  my  esperiments,  I  used  a  tinned  iron  canister, 
18  centimetres  in  height  and  8  in  diameter,  which  I  lined 
with  a  thin  piece  of  cardboard  impr^ated  with  tartaric 
add,  and  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  four 
bonis. 

The  sensitised  paper,  werared  as  for  ordinary  poaitiTeB, 
was  applied  on'a  mm  diak  fixed  m  the  lower  pwrt  <tf  the 
corkwMoh  dond  the  bottle.  Inaction  of  the  insolated 
paper  was  proldiiged  for  fiwm  tweLve  to  fifteen  homs.  A 
glue  plate,  notwuhstanding  its  transpareiice,  protected  the 
aensitiBed  paper  perfectly,  provided  it  had  been  careftiUy 
cleaued,  otherwise  the  paper  blackoied  aa  mneh,  or  even 
more,  than  if  the  gUn  mid  not  been  preaent. 

First  Experiment.— The  senntiTe  paper  was  p&rtly  covered 
with  a  thfn  bit  of  glass,  and  across  tnia  a  second  piece  was 
placed,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  any  action  from 
radiatvm,  but  not  from  circulation.  Whoi  I  opened  the 
box,  the  BBDsitisod  paper  was  blackened  ererywhore,  except 
immediately  nnder  the  glass  in  contact  with  it.  Still,  if 
this  glaai  be  exceedingly  thin,  so  that  the  croes  piece  is 
brought  very  close  to  the  papc^  without  being  actually  in 
contact  with  it,  it  preserves  the  subjacent  paper  from  much 
of  the  action  of  the  circulation.  I  substituted  a  piece  of  . 
ivory  for  this  second  piece,  with  a  like  result.  My  motive 
for  doing  this  was,  because  people  mi^t  have  said  that 
Hie  inaobted  paper  was  capable  of  actmg  throng  trans- 
parent BahatanccB,  provided  it  was  aided  bj  air  frequently 
renewed:  ainoe  certain  imprcarionable  Bubstanoea — as  batunaen 
of  Jvdea,  for  exan^e— axe  inmdble  to  the  action  of  light 
when  exduded  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Second  Experiment. — The  box  containing  the  insolated 
cardboard  was  left  for  four  hours  in  a  hot  place ;  I  then 
opened  it  careftilly,  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  drew 
out  the  cardboard  very  gently ;  I  quickly  placed  a  piece  of 
sensitised  paper  on  tiie  bottom  of  tm  cork,  and  laid  a  strip 
of  glass  across  it,  and  then  fitted  it  into  the  box ;  I  then 
put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  when  I  opened  it,  after  tiie  lapee 
of  twelve  hours,  I  found  the  uncovered  portion  o£  the 
sensitive  paper  blackened,  notmthatanding  the  abaeiice  of 
the  insolated  cardboard. 

It  is  quite  unneceesary  to  diaonss  these  two  experiments 
to  demonstrate  what  ia  so  very  evident,  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  emanation,  and  not  a  radiation. 

What  ia  the  nature  of  thia  lobatanoe  whioh  eacuwa  from 
the  inscdated  cardboard,  and  acts  on  tlie  aanntiaad  paper? 
Tbelbllowing  SMita  prove  that  it  ia  avolatila  acid— TOypro- 
faabty  fon^  aeid 

a.  Bine  Utmna  paper,  partly  corned  liy  a  atrip  of  glaas, 


and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  insolated  cardboard,  always 
reddens  oil  its  uncovered  anrfaoe.  Thia  experiment  I  re- 
peated many  timea. 

b.  In  (ffder  to  mm  that  thia  vdatUe  aud  ma  leally  tiie 
active  mlstance,  1  enveloped  a  huve  glasB  tobe  in  bkttiiig 
p^>er,  mdstened  with  a  sdntion  of  potash;  I  fixed  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box  on  the  inside,  so  that  it  rose  to  a  level 
irith  the  opening;  I  then  introduced  the  insolated  card- 
board, uid  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cork  a  piece  of 
BOisitive  paper  and  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  and  across 
that  a  Btiip  of  glass,  and  then  closed  the  box.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  hours,  ncdther  the  blue  htmns  paper  nor  the 
sensitive  paper  had  changed  their  colour ;  in  the  absence 
of  the  vdatUe  acid,  which  had  been  neutralised  by  the 
potash,  no  action  was  manifested. 

To  determine  pootively  the  nature  of  this  add,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  collect  a  ponderable  quantity.  I  had  re- 
course to  other  means,  the  ensejnble  <a  iriiich  rendeiB  the 
existence  of  formic  add  v^  probable. 

1.  I  put  a  little  distilled  water  in  a  very  clean  pordelain 
capsule,  and  exposed  it  for  twelve  hours  to  the  action  of  the 
inaolated  paper.  A  few  dnqia  of  nitrate  of  diver  -were  then 
added  to  »,  and  it  was  heated  to  ebollition ;  the  liquid 
Bpeedil^  beoame  daAened,  as  hap^ena  when  the  aame  ex- 
periment is  made  witii  the  moat  minnte  quantity  of  formic 
add  added. 

2.  I  replaced  the  distilled  water  by  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  after  leaving  it  to  the  action  of  the  insolated 
cardboard  for  two  da^  I  found  the  surface  covered  with  a 
lot  of  little  white  pomto,  which  I  was  able  to  take  up  with 
paper ;  I  boiled  tbeee  particles  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  diver,  which  it  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  as  would  have 
happened  if  ftmniate  of  lead  had  been  em|doyed  directiy. 
It  may  be  mged  that  minnte  quantities  of  tarUmiC  add 
had  fitllen  frcnn  the  caidboard  into  the  liquid,  and  so  formed 
tartrate  of  leatl ;  bat  tartrate  of  lead  does  not  reduce  salts 
of  silver,  as  formiate  does. 

3.  By  amelling  the  interior  of  the  box  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  opened,  a  mingled  odour  of  burnt  sugar  and 
formic  add  could  be  detected.  The  preaenoe  of  formic  acid 
ia  likewise  very  naturally  expldned,  when  we  oonaider  the 
infinencea  to  whidi  the  paper  Impregnated  with  tartarie  aeid 
is  submitted. 

In  &ct,  the  action  of  fight  may  manifoat  itself  hy  two 

eutirdy  contrary  effects— reduction  or  oxidation.  The 
direct  effect  is  always  a  reduction  ;  it  manifests  itsdf  thus  on 
tiie  salte  of  ulver,  gold,  &c.j  and  to  this  must  be  added  that 
which  exceeds  all  oUiers  in  its  energy  and  its  conBequencce 
' — the  reduction  of  carbonic  add  in  t^e  leaves  of  plants. 
But  reduction  suf^oeeB  the  separation  of  the  oxygen,  or  an^ 
other  electro-negative  dement — a  separation  wmch  brings  it 
to  the  nascent  condition,  and  renders  it  eminentiy  apt  to 
unite  itself  with  subetances  with  which  it  is  in  contact  .  If 
the  oxidised  body,  by  ite  nature  and  properties,  bectmies 
more  apparent  and  palpable  in  some  sort  than  the  reduced 
body,  the  oxidation  appears  then  to  be  the  sole  effect  of  the 
light ;  but  it  is  a  secondary  effect,  such  as  is  observed  in  the 
case  of  bitumen  of  Judea,  easence  of  turpentine,  linseed  oil, 
&c. ;  I  would  add,  and  on  tartaric  add,  if  it  be  admitted 
that,  nnder  the  inflaence  d  light,  o:i^;en  tends  to  Bqmrate 
itaelf  from  the  o^puiio  matter  iu^mgnated  with  tartaric 
acid ;  fiv  ibk  axygok  in  tiie  nasoeut  state  w^nld  oDiteitaelf 
with  the  tartaric  uid  and  pro^cfi  ''^^|^^^^3^^^f^7' 
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of  oxygen  for  tartaric  acid  likewise  aansts  in  this  transfor- 
matioa ;  it  Bofficee,  in  iact,  to  add  peroxide  of  lead  to  a 
itrong  Bolution  of  tartaric  add  to  obtain  immediatelj  an 
emanation  of  fimnic  acid.  I  availed  myself  of  this  {ooperty, 
vhidi  tarterio  add  posseaseB,  of  oxidising  itael£  easiVi  to 
check  the  preceding  effecta  in  the  following  manner :  I  put 
a  coDoentrated  aolution  of  tartaric  add  and  peroxide  of  lead 
into  a  test  tube ;  on  the  month  of  tius  tube,  and,  conse- 
qoeatlv,  above  the  liquid,  I  fastened  a  large  cork,  haTing  on 
its  under  ode  a  piece  of  seiuitiTe  paper,  and  a  piece  of  mne 
Utmos  paper,  eroned  hj  a  strip  of  glaas,  and  put  it  in  a 
dark  place,  and,  after  a  short  time,  I  found  that  tne  aenai^Te 
p^ier  had  darkoied,  and  the  Uoe  litmus  paper  reddened, 
predady  as  if  th^  bad  been  ezpoeed  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
boon  to  the  action  of  the  insolated  cardboard.  I  will  add, 
aa  a  ftirtber  ptnnt  of  reaemblance,  that  in  both  caaee  the 
reddened  litmus  paper,  on  being  left  to  the  action  of  the 
atmospfa»e,  re-aaBumed  ite  original  blae  tint. 

The  &cta  I  have  stated  will  no  longer  penmt  the  admia- 
aioD  of  a  persiatent  activity  of  light,  and  stiU  leas  of  a  stored- 
up  li^ht ;  out  if  the  experiment  of  M.  Ni^pce,  thus  explained, 
loeea  ita  stran^^eaB,  it  does  not  the  leaa  preserve  the  seal  of 
cwiginali^  which  characterisea  all  the  research ee  of  its  author. 

MM.  Bouillon  and  Sauvage  had  ahready  concluded  from 
their  rowarohcM  that  the  reduction  d  a  aantive  paper  was 
neither  due  to  the  action  of  heat  nor  stoved-up  liffht.  The 
aaij  experiment  which  they  cited  to  pioYe  that  ttiia  redac- 
tion waa  not  due  to  stored-up  light  might  leave  aome  doubts 
in  the  mind,  ahuje  M.  I^pce  had  himself  made  it,  and 
refuted  the  oondnsitHis  that  mi^t  be  drawn  from  it,  by 
stating  that  the  luminooa  radiations  emitted  by  phosphorus 
homing  slowly  in  tiie  air  did  not  act  through  glau. 

MM.  BouiUon  and  Sauvage  attribute  the  reduction  of 
the  sensitive  paper  to  a  peculiar  volatile  body,  and  suspect 
oBMie;  but  ozone,  far  from  bdngaredudn^  agent,  is  an 
eminentiy  oxidinng  body.  We  might  assign  it  another 
rufe,  indirect  but  decisive,  entirely  similar  to  that  I  have 
attributed  to  (oygeu,  which  light  may  separate  in  a  nascent 
statement  from  organic  matter ;  for  iHone  is  nothing  dse 
than  oxvffen  restored  to,  or  preeerved  in,  a  naaoeat  state, 
SQsceptibiB  from  that  very  circumstance  of  oxididng  most 
bodies ;  and  as  almost  all  cnganic  substanceB— gum,  sugar, 
lignine,  tartaric  acid,  &o. — produce  formic  add  wiw  a 
mixture  capable  of  mddising  uum,  it  will  be  seen  what  rSle 
ozone,  or  oxygen  in  a  nascent  state,  may  perfimn,  not  only 
in  this  first  eqterimoit  of  M.  m^pce,  but  likawiae  when- 
ever organic  matters  am  exposed  to  the  aotitm  of  light. 

'  [Our  own  experiments,  aa  well  as  those  subeequent  oon- 
dneted  M.  Ki^pce,  prove  that  MM.  BoaUkm  and 
Sanvage  are  in  enor  in  asserting  that  heat  doee  not  reduce 
the  arret  in  pnpaied  piqier.— £d.] 


FIXING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

BT  MR.  SNEIXINO. 

The  various  theories  on  this  subject  advanced  by  numerous 
writers  on,  and  practiaera  in,  phot(^aphy,  do  not  seem 
much  to  have  helped  the  matter.  The  prindples  laid  down 
are  generally  sound ;  bnt  photographers  are  scnoetimes  misled 
by  tiboae  who  delve  more  mto  thet^  than  practice.  We  all 
know  that,  in  order  to  fix  a  proc^  it  must  oe  submitted  to  a 
chemical  solution,  which  shaU  have  the  power  to  deprive  the 
paper  of  every  particle  of  silver  that  remains  onchaDged 
oRer  ita  snbminion  to  light  under  ^en^ative;  and  also 
that  it  is  eqwdly  neoeasary  to  remove  afterwards  every  trace 
of  tiie  ohemical  agent  employed  in  the  solution  of  this  un- 
changed nlver  ftma  the  laotsre. 

Fw  tUa  ramoval  of  llie  unchanged  silver,  vartooB  methods 
have  hem  adc^ted;  bnt  it  is  now  conceded  by  all  j^ioto- 
graphers,  that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the  beet  and  safest 
solvent.  The  length  of  time  to  which  the  print  should  be 
submitted  to  the  bath  of  hyposulphite,  is  also  a  mooted 
point.  Many  photogmphos  advise,  that  the  i»int  be  anb- 


mitted  to  one  or  more  baths  of  pure  water  before  putting  it 
into  the  fixing  bath ;  others  place  it  first  into  a  fixing  bath 
and  afterwart^  into  the  toomg  bath,  and  lastly  into  plain 
water.   I  think  a  simpler  way  mtter. 

First  soaking  in  pure  water,  it  is  sud,  sarea  the  print 
a  clearer  and  more  briUiuit  ^ect.  Thia  I  doubt.  ^  Hie 
washing  out  of  the  unchanged  silver  in  jdain  water  is  not 
sufficiently  expeffitioua  to  prevent  a  dioht  daxkening  in  the 
lights,  even  in  a  da:^  room — the  water  itself;  in  m^  ofanioD, 
derived  ftom  long  prael^  indndng  a  diange  in  this  respect. 

Submitting  the  proof  first  to  a  wpo.  and  then  to  a  toning 
bath  is  abo  objectionable,  particulariy  when  it  is  denred  to 
produce  fine  blacks.  By  this  method  the  print  imbibee  an 
excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  that  no  amount  of  subse- 
quent wadiing  will  eradicate,  without  destroying  also  its 
delicacy  and  strength  colour.  Mr.  Evrard  sa^  in  his 
Treatase  on  Photography,  that  "  water  has  no  actdon  on  the 
salt  of  silver  which  the  light  has  reduced,"  &c  To  a 
certain  extent  tlus  is  oorrect,  i.e.,  so  &r  as  the  salt  itself  is 
concerned ;  but  long  swking  in  water — sufficiently  long  to 
deprive  the  paper  of  all  the  hypo,  imbibed  by  this  proceBS— 
loosens  the  texture  of  the  paper  to  such  a  d^ree,  that 
portions  of  the  changed  direr  are  detached  and  washed  away, 
leaving  the  proof  exceedingly  weak.  In  following  thia 
method,  it  is  usual  to  leave  the  ^int  in  the  h^.  aiSation 
until  it  becomes  of  a  redbiisfa-brown  colour ;  it  is  then  anb- 
mitted  to  the  toning  bath  until  the  deaired  colour  is  obtained. 
Such  luctarea,  bo  treated,  will  most  assuredly  fade.  In  fact, 
the  deatmotive  prindple  commenoea  in  the  toning  bath,  and 
no  amount  of  washing  will  prevent  its  progress  towaida  the 
mtire  obliteiation  of  the  picture.  Both  baths  also  soon 
beooone  add  from  hypo-sulimuroufl  acid — a  most  powerfoUy 
destructive  agent.  lW  is  hastened  in  hot  weather,  and  bat 
a  few  seconds'  immeraion  will  so  efiectualty  impregnate  the 
print  with  thia  add,  that  nothing  can  save  it.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  use  of  two  baths :  the  first  a  fixing 
bath  of  hypo,  only;  the  second,  a  toning  bath  composed  of 
hypoBulj^te  of  soda,  chloride  of  silver,  and  chloride  of 
goM.  The  first  bath  is  useless.  When  the  second  only  ia 
used,  it  should  be  of  a  strength  sufficient  to  produce  the 
deepest  purple  tint — in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes — not  more 
than  twenty.  To  assure  permanence  by  this  bath,  the  deep 
purple  tint  should  never  be  passed.  To  stop  a  little  short  of 
this  would  be  more  advisable.  Snlphuration  commences  the 
moment  the  picture  passes  to  the  oath.  Allow  the  pctore 
to  Tonain  a  mmute  longer  in  the  bath,  after  it  haa  paaaed 
the  purple,  and  a  aUght  fringe  of  ydlow  wiH  drde  ita 
edges;  take  it  oat,  wash  it  twen^-fooi  hooia  ia  running 
water,  and  submit  it  to  the  light  nnder  any  dTcamatanoea 
you  please,  it  will  &de  in  a  short  time. 

In  tcming,  there  are  no  general  rules  that  will  aj»Aj  to 
any  one  bath.  The  same  bath  will  work  differentlhr  on 
different  days,  and  frequentiy  at  diffarent  hours  of  the  same 
day.  I  have  fooud  that  my  baths  very  f^uentiygivebean- 
tiral,  clear  blacks  in  the  morning,  when  in  the  atterDOon  no 
amount  of  toning  would  produce  the  same  efi^.  Every 
attempt  to  change  its  operationB  only  made  bad  matters 
worse.  I  there^re  came  to  the  concludon  to  let  them 
alone,  and  be  guided  entirely  by  the  brilliancy  or  dullness  of 
the  print  during  its  immerdon :  se  long  as  ihej  were  clear 
and  brilliaut  both  in  lights  and  ehadee  I  made  no  altera- 
tions. When  duUnesi,  or  a  veil  aweared  in  tiie  whitea, 
I  added  hypo,  in  small  quantities  untd  the  dtfect  waa  oor- 
iiected.  If  the  shadows  presented  the  same  amearanoe,  I 
gradually  added  chlotide  of  goUi,  wUoh  cAen  proved 
effectual;  and  when  bolii  lights  and  ahadea  were  will  or 
clouded,  both  Ivpo.  and  cUicnide  were  added;  bnt  when 
thaae  were  not  efiiwtaal,  I  found  the  bath  to  be  too  acid,  and 
neutadiaed  it  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  amount  of  gold  or  silver  taken  up  1^  each  print 
cannot  be  safdy  calculated  for  universal  practice,  aa  no  two 
Bamples  of  papor  will  work  alike  in  this  respect:  aa  a  rale, 
therefore,  odd  more  diver  than  gold  wfaoi  uie  plctorr 
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appean  veak  or  thiD,  after  obtaining  the  denred  ookmr  in 
the  proper  time — vUch  should  be  in  not  more  than  twenty 
minntee.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the  print  ^akt  be 
brought  up  to  the  proper  strength  in  the  preasure-fraine ; 
whicu  strength  can  only  be  ascertained  by  due  refocnce  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  Degative,  some  requiring  more  inten- 
atj  of  colouring  in  the  positiTe  than  others,  to  produce  a 
given  result.  Much  of  tie  brilliant^  of  a  mat  d^)ends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  paper.  A  porous— badly-inzed— 
coarse-grained  paper  will  be  oeficient  tn  this  respect;  and  it 
is  the  fineness  oi  grain,  more  than  any  othw  qualily  in 
the  albomenised  paper,  tliat  renders  the  prints  made  on  it 
80  charming  to  the  artistic  eye.  It  is,  also,  only  on  albu- 
menised  paper  that  a  permanent  sepia  tint — so  much  admired 
by  artists — can  be  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain  this  much- 
desired  colour  with  a  surety  of  permanence,  we  mtist  employ 
a  salt  that  wilt  give  it  within  the  period  of  time  necessary 
to  fix  a  print.  Two  drops  of  cbloro-chromic  acid  in  the 
ordinary  ^Id  bath  of  half  a  gallon,  will  {owiuce  a  rery  fine 
warm  sepia,  or  brown  cobur ;  bat  there  is  some  liaar  of  its 
erentoally  destroying  the  picture. 

The  use  of  warm  water  in  fixing  I  condder  decidedly 
iiyuriouB.  The  only  good  quality  it  poflsesses,  is  the  speedy 
remoral  of  the  hypo.  Its  olyecucmB  axe,  weakening  of  the 
print,  dBstruction  of  i^e  sizing,  and  consequent  loosening  <^ 
the  fibre ;  and  imparting  neater  tendency  to  the  eulphunsa- 
tion.  Cold  water  is  decidedly  preferable,  as  it  obnatee  all 
these  difficulties  without  creating  new  ones,  besides  giving 
greater  brilUancy.  Prints  treat^  in  every  way  alike,  except 
in  the  temperature  of  the  washing  bath,  produced  the  differ- 
ences above  stated ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  those 
submitted  to  the  warm  solution  faded  in  a  few  days,  while  the 
others  have  remained  unchanged .  Where  running  water  can 
be  procured,  no  other  should  be  used  for  the  finw  wadiing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  prints,  when  immersed  in  the 
toning  bath,  pass  through  several  tints  of  colour — no  matter 
what  the  composition  of  the  solution  may  be.  First  we  have 
a  light  yellow  ochre,  passing  through  several  shades  to  a  deep 
brown,  from  which  it  changes  to  po^e,  which  may  be  deep- 
ened to  an  intense  black,  if  the  mntiiig  and  toning  solu- 
tion are  snfficientlj  strong.  If  the  print  is  continued  in 
the  Bolnfion  aftev  it  has  attained  the  black,  the  process  of 
change  in  colour  is  revened,  and  it  again  goes  through  the 
same  series  of  colours,  firom  black  to  yellow,  and  it  may  be 
saffored  to  remain  until  not  a  trace  of  the  picture  is  left. 

Now  this  fully  proves  that  there  is  a  certain  point  to  be 
attained  in  the  toning  of  a  print  where  perfect  fijcatitm  is 
obtained ;  to  go  beyond,  or  fall  short  of  this  point,  en- 
tails destruction  of  the  picture.  This  point  is  a  delicate 
one  in  meet  instances,  and  it  requires  a  good  perception  of 
colour  in  the  manipolator  to  decide  upon  it  in  all  cases.  This 
point  is  the  purple  stage.  Some  solutions  WOTk  up  to  this 
stage  very  dowly  and  give  it  with  great  intensity,  while 
others  give  it  quickly,  and  of  various  tints  and  strengths. 
Occasionally  it  is  perceptible  for  a  very  brief  period,  in 
which  case  it  is  necessary  to  bo  expeditious  in  removing  the 
prints  from  the  bath,  or  they  will  enter  the  destructive  stage 
before  their  removal  can  be  accom|dialied.  ^tis  purple  stage 
iseven  perceptible  in  pictures  toned  to  the  brown  (or  umber) 
cdonr,  seenung  simply  to  cover  the  sur&oe  of  the  print  as  a 
petliBBtiy  transparent  film.  It  ranaina  bat  an  instant,  the 
|vint  qiud^far  pasnng  to  a  decided  brown,  and  from  that  to 
the  lighter  shades  as  before  desraibed.  In  &ct,  the  change 
is  so  rapid  in  some  new  baths,  tiutitisdaDgeronB  to  take  we 
eye  off  the  print  in  its  passage  from  the  first  brown  to  the 
purple  tint. 

Ab  I  before  remarked,  tie  rapdity  or  slowness  of  toning 
depends  greatly  upon  the  temperature,  being  accelerated  by 
heat  and  retarded  by  ccAdt  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
idiotograpfacr  to  keep  the  solution  at  as  even  a  temperature 
—say  60** — as  possibfe. 

The  theory  that  the  strength  of  the  salting  solution  should 
be  in  {ffoportion  to  that  oF  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  not 
always  correct.  Were  it  poastble  ahrays  to  obtain  paper 


po'fectly  uniform  in  weight,  texture  and  mze,  it  might  hoM 
good;  but  as  this  cannot  be,  the  beet  rule  is,  that  the  strengtii 
of  the  Baiting  ahoold  be  in  pn^iortion  to  the  thidmess  and 
ckeeness  of  the  P^per* 

Ftom  this  it  hmmwb  that  the  mani|Milator  moat  be  ccai- 
stantly  on  the  slot  to  modify  his  pintu^  fbnoulas  to  suit 
the  nature  of  the  paper  to  be  worked.  The  sizing  of  the 
paper  also  modifies  the  colour  of  the  print. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  certain 
results,  is  that  the  colour  and  tone  of  the  positive  is  in  a 
measure  dependent  upon  the  negative.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  some,  but  it  is  neverthelesB  true.  It  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  black  prints  from  some  negatives,  while 
others  admit  of  any  colour  or  shade  of  colour. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  sulgect  X  arrive  at  thew 
facts,  to  establish  the  certainty  of  permanence  in  photofpni^ 
positive  proofi : — 

Weak  baths  will  not  produce  atnmg  ookjurs  -without  en- 
dangering the  print. 

The  qmcker  the  print  can  be  toned  to  the  required  tint 
and  the  uudumeed  alver  washed  out,  the  more  certain  the 
fixation ;  and,  therefive,  a  batii  aoffidently  strong  to  do  this 
in  fr(Hn  flve  to  twenty  mimttes  (the  latter  boo^  t^  utanst 
extent)  should  be  used. 

The  point  of  eertunty  for  the  complete  fixation  of  the 
print  is  the  purple  stage,  therefore  printe  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pam  or  &11  snort  of  it. 

Warmsolutions  should  never  be  used,  owing  to  the  n^iid- 
it^  with  which  they  diaolve  out  the  nzing  and  weaken  the 
picture.   They  also  destroy  its  brilliancy. 


ON  OBTAINING  DIKECI  POSITIVES  ON  GLASS. 

BY  M.  GBIC£. 

It  very  freg,uentiy  liappens,  that,  in  taking  photogra|AB 
upon  collodion,  pictures  are  obtained  which,  when  examined 
by  reflected  light,  are  very  visible,  and  more  or  less  bwtitiftd. 
These  photographs  are  known  to  all,  under  the  name  of 
direct  positives  on  glass.  They  are  sometSmes  (rf  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  aometimee  euiilnt  much  analogy  with  a 
daguerreotypeproof,  without,  however, jjossessing  itsddica^. 
Tuae  {dotares  are  very  much  admired  hj  o^pnom  in 
tlu  art  ci  photography,  but  are  veiy  littde  esteemed 
artists,  because  thor  execution  in  general  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  I  have  for  several  years  busied  mysdf  with  tiiis 
procesB,  and  after  many  experiments,  have  succeeded  in 
prodtic^g  these  positives  with  certainty  and  ease;  ai^fhe 
proofe  which  I  have  sent  yon  offer,  in  my  t^iidon,  certain 
advantages — as,  for  insta^ice,  the  greatort;  lights  are  well 
marked,  without,  however,  presenting  a  metallic  and  lustioas 
surface.  Some  modeSiDg  may  be  seen  on  the  pure  whites, 
and  there  is  still  a  marked  contrast  between  the  lights  and 
shadows.  The  different  muscles  of  the  face  are  we)!  defined 
— an  advantage  but  rardy  found  in  portraits  upon  ^per, 
which  generaOy  are  indebted  fcfe  their  beauty  and  finish  to 
theskwulhandof  a]fainter.  All  collodions,  if  simply  io^sed, 
as  tj  iodide<tf  potoaatum,  of  ammoninm,  of  oadmnm,  cakiain, 
&c.,  wit^Mut  this  addition  other  salts,  as  the  faromidai  and 
flnosdes,  &c.,  and  the  alvar  bat&  not  bong  impregnated  hv 
iodide  of  ailver,  yidd,  as  is  generally  known,  a  Uaw 
and  white  isctme  witiwut  half  tints,  and  withoat  any 
modelling ;  so  that  one  is  always  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
these  latter  substances  in  order  to  obtain  a  pevfeet  impresuon . 
The  ccmbination  that  I  use,  and  which  has  been  used  with 
great  suoceaa  in  Gomany,  where  it  wss  published  soma  time 
ance,  ia  the  following : — A  mixture  is  made  in  a  bottle,  with 
the  necessary  precautions,  of  five  grammes  of  bromine  in 
thir^-five  grammes  of  absolute  alciDhol.  This  mixture  is 
poured  into  another  bottle  containing  five  grammes  of 
hydrate  of  lime ;  this  is  shaken,  and  to  it  is  added  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  of  hydrodiloric  aod.  In  a  few 
days,  the  liquid  which  coveis  tiie  lime  entirely  loses  its 
omnr,  and  beotHnes  as  linipji^  as jwatej^  X^iU^fi^t^t  **r 
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tweatT  drop!  of  this  mixtaie,  added  to  100  gnunmea  of  a 
oolloiuoii  iodised  irith  iodide  of  zinc,  produce  the  collodion 
which  I  use,  and  which  I  have  fonnd  the  moat  eenaitive  of 
any  teied  by  me,  for  the  red  and  yellow  rays.  The  picture 
ia  derek^ted  by  means  of  a  eolutioD  of  aulphate  of  iron^ 
with  the  addition  of  boracic  or  acetic  acid,  with  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  Boda  or  the  cyanide  of  potaniam.  In  order  to  obtain 
n^tivei,  the  expoeure  moat  be  longer ;  and  after  the 
picture  ia  fixed  and  washed,  it  is  moistened  with  a  weak 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  tdlTer,  containing  only  the 
slwitest  quantity  of  iodide  of  olrer  in  solution.  Tlie 
UMHstoied  plate  is  exposed  for  a  Tety  short  time  to  a  faint 
difltaaed  li^t ;  aodf  without  wasbug,  it  is  pbuuced  into 
a  bath  (rfsobitiQn  of  solphate  (tf  irtm,  and  then  wasued,  &c. 
By  this  pcDoas  nQgatira  an  obtained,  in  which  the  half- 
tints  are  better  than  in  those  obtained  with  a  negative 
eoUodi<m,  and  dereloped  by  pyrogsUto  add.  Too  long  an 
exposure  to  the  diffu&ed  lighl.  ia  aometimes  the  cause  of  the 
pietnzQ  being  converted  into  a  positive,  as  seen  'by  trans- 
parency. This  ia  also  the  caae  when  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  ^rer  with  which  the  f^aas  is  mnstened,  oontaiiu  too 
mndi  iodide  of  ailTer. 


THE  EOCK-TABLETS  OF  MOUNT  SINAI. 

Wk  beliere  it  was  the  elder  Niebohr,  who,  in  bis  traveb 
in  Axabiaj  finfe  meutiimed  those  huge  rodt-inscriptionB  of 
iiUnai,  which  seem  to  extend  to  the  leiigtb  a  several 
miles.  Joliannes  von  MuHer  aHudes  to  them  most 
pointedly,  and  recommends  them  to  the  attention  of  tiravel- 
lers  and  ardueobgists.  We  are  not  aware  whether  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  ever  mentioned  ^em  in  his  works,  bong  sabjeets 
<d  an  am&W>iu  bearing.  However,  nothing  satisfiurtory 
ODfUd  have  been  made  oT  them  until  now,  when  albumenised 
plates,  36  inches  long,  can  bring  them  down  to  the  meanest 
vndtntanding,  as  the  phrase  goes.  It  was,  of  course,  quite 
impoBuble  to  ^ct  any  scofimding  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
.  Sinai,  and  to  cop^  those  rock-tablets,  at  any  rate  incom- 
pletdy  and  unsatisfactorily.  But  now  the  remedy  is  easy. 
At  wliatever  height  those  ioscriptions  may  exist,  and 
wliatever  extent  tney  may  embrace,  they  will  and  must 
descend,  in  propria  persona^  as  it  were,  and  reappear  on  the 
sheets  of  the  camera  with  all  their  characteristics.  In  such 
oases  liea  the  triumphs  of  ^ihotograpby,  to  render  serrices  to 
sdenoe  and  art  wnicji,  hitherto,  no  amonnt  of  labour,  or 
tiM  most  wast^  expense,  conid  have  aohieved.  We  trust 
the  time  will  not  be  distant,  when  some  of  our  enthuaastic 
tiaveUing  photographera  will  spend  their  vacations  in  copy- 
ing those  rock-tf^lets  of  the  Sinai  of  Moses.  Judging  mm 
the  insoiptions  of  Nineveh,  they  may  illustrate  tu  histori- 
oal  part  m  oar  sacred  books. 


Fluosike. — An  elementary  body  unknown  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state.  It  is  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  and,  like  these  bodies,  forms  compounds  witji  the 
metals  wh^  are  similar  to  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides.  These  are  called  fluorides ;  and  as  they  are  of  some 
Tijue  in  photography,  we  will  give  a  description  of  some  of 
the  WMt  impt^Ant  d  these  salts .- — 

fbutridM  tff  Ammonium. — ^This  salt  is  obtained  ij 
sataxating  I^anfiuorie  acid  with  ammonia ;  or,  by  heating 
a  mixture  sal-ammoniac  and  fluoride  of  sodium  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  the  lid  of  which  is  kept  cool  by  dropping 
water  on  it ;  the  fluoride  of  ammonium,  in  this  case,  sub- 
iintes  on  the  under  surface  in  small  prisms.  Dxe  salt  is 
permanent  in  the  air,  hss  a  pungent,  saUne  taste,  and 
sligbtiy  etches  glass,  both  in  the  solid  form  or  in  solataon. 
It  dissolves  readuy  in  water,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  photo- 


graphy, as  are  also  the  other  flnorules,  to  obtain  increased 
rapidity. 

Fiaoride  of  Calcium^  or  fluor  spar,  is  a  very  beaatifol 
minacal,  occurring  in  lai^  cubical  crystals  of  a  rich  bhie 
or  green  transluoent  appearance.  It  is  the  prindpal  sonne 
of  the  compounds  of  fluorine  in  commerce,  and  is  laq^ 
used  in  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric  add. 

Fluoride  of  Potauium  is  a  white,  soluble  etdt,  which 
may  be  prepued  adding  hydrofluoric  acid  to  carbonate 
of  potaasa,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  crystallisation  in 
a  capsule.  It  is  used  for  similar  purposes  to  the  cor- 
responding ammonium  salt. 

Fbtoriiu  of  SUver. — ^A  compound  ot  equal  equivalents 
of  the  etem^ts  flnnine  and  mver.  Hiis  salt  dmbn  from 
the  other  compounds  of  diver  with  dements  of  the  chlorine 
group,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  very  toluble  in  water.  For  this 
r^wHi  it  will  be  seen,  t^t  SHmnliB  in  whidi  fluoride  a£ 
potassium  or  ammonium  are  introduced,  in  coqjnnctaoD 
with  an  iodide  or  chloride,  are  based  upon  an  igntxranoe  ^ 
the  properties  of  this  salt ;  as,  in  the  sensitising  proceee,  the 
fluoride  of  silver  would  dissolve  out,  and  remain  in  the 
silver  solution.  If  it  be  desired  to  introduce  fluoride  of 
silver  in  the  Bcndtive  film,  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  intror 
duce  it  along  with  the  iodising  compound,  but  to  mix  it 
with  the  last  Inth  in  which  the  film  is  introduced  before 
exposure.  Thus,  in  the  collodion  process,  fluoride  o£  silver 
should  be  introduced  into  the  nitrate  bath  if  experiments  are 
to  be  made  upon  this  body ;  in  the  wax  paper  process  a  little 
fluoride  of  silver  should  be  dissolved  in  one  of  the  washing 
waters;  and  in  the  talbotype  process,  in  the  exciting  silver 
solution. 

FociUETEK. — An  instrument  invented  l^^  M.  Claudst 
for  measuring  the  difiierence  between  the  usual  and  optical 
fod  of  leases.  It  consists  of  dght  setrments  of  a  dzele 
mounted  upon  a  ooitral  axis  and  arranged  about  two  indies 
a;part.  In  such  a  manner  that,  to  a  person  dtnated  in  a  line 
with  the  axis,  the  whole  should  appear  to  form  one  diqc ; 
each  segnront  being  numbered,  and  having  besides  several 
devices  and  fine  lines  drawn  in  different  paxtA  for  the  better 
distinguishing  of  the  focus.  Upon  focusing  Nee.  4  or  6 
accuratdy  upon  the  ground  glass,  it  may  be  seen,  upcm  takii^ 
a  photograph  of  the  arrangement,  which  numbered  segmeot 
is  m  true  photographic  focus,  and  then,  by  simple  measure- 
ment between  the  foci  of  the  optically  sharp  and  the  chemi- 
cally sharp  swnents,  the  degree  of  adjustment  for  the  lens 
at  the  given  ^stance  may  be  obtained. 

Focus. — The  point  at  which  imy  number  of  rays  meet 
after  being  reflected  or  refracted,  liiis  point  depends  upon 
the  form  of  the  lens,  the  refracting  power  of  the  substance 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  distBnce  of  the  Bource  of 
light  from  the  lens.  The  lees  convex  the  lens  is  the  more 
distant  is  the  focus.  Hie  higher,  also,  the  refracting  power 
of  the  8nfartanoe<rf  which  1^  lens  Is  llwmed,  thediorter  wUl 
be  the  foeua.  The  length  f£  foens  alae  vsriea  witii  the 
distance  at  which  tbe  luminous  body  is  dtuated  whose  image 
is  formed  at  the  focus :  thus,  a  near  object  will  g^ve  a  focal 
image  farther  off  than  a  more  distant  object.  In  Qteakine 
of  the  focal  length  of  a  lens,  this  foct  should  be  remembereo, 
and  the  focus  obtuned  by  forming  an  image  of  a  body  at  a 
great  distance  off— as  the  sun,  tot  instance—and  then  eare- 
fiiOy  measuring  the  distance  between  its  image  and  ^  lens. 
(To  ia  eoiUimud.) 


GUTTl  PBBcki — (continu^J. 
Ndhbbous  questions  have  reached  us  at  various  tineas,  a!>  to 
the  host  lining  for  sinks,  lar^  wooden  washing  tntys,  Ao.  For 
any  of  these  purposes,  gutta  pwiha  in  various  forms  possesses 
many  advantagea.  For  luga  washing  trays  of  wood,  wniA- 
u)g  with  gutta  paroha  sdution  will  be  flrequantty  found  auft* 
dent.  Mr.  Woodwar^  the  patentee  of  the  adar  eaman  lor 
the  production  of  lifb-daaportnitfe,  uses  fEvt^iv&ltffcft  awl 
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ws^uDg  these  large  print^trws  made  of  wood  lined  vith 
paper,  and  then  wniihed  vith  a  aolntKm  of  gntta  pertdia 
m  ohioroform.  BwA.  trays,  being  vater-tight,  are  towad  to 
aiHwer  the  purpoee  perfectly  well.  There  ue  two  or 
tiiree  preparations  of  cloth,  oanvu,  and  muslin  rendered 
qnite  waterproof  by  a  st^utioo  of  gatta  peroha,  whioh  might 
be  applied  to  similar  purposes.  Periuqw  the  most  usoftil  artiole 
for  suoh  linings  is  the  gutta  peroha  paper,  whioh  is  pr^uwd, 
n  believe,  with  an  especial  new  to  use  on  damp  walls  pnor  to 
the  application  of  the  usual  OTuamental  papers.  It  oondsta 
of  two  iheets  of  pi^,  between  wldch  is  rolled,  whilst  hot, 
a  thin  sheet  of  gutta  pwdia.    The  three  thiotaaesses  thus 

S'  *ned  are  not  stouter  than  oirdinaiy  oartridge  wper,  and  may 
applied  eadly  m  lining  to  trays,  ue  aid  of  gntta 

peroha  solution. 

For  the  lining  of  ainks^  howerer,  which  will  necessarily  be 
liable  to  occasion^  rough  usage  in  the  rinsing  of  plates,  &c., 
the  sheet  gutta  percha  itself  will  often  be  found  preferable. 
For  this  puntos^  the  Qntta  Peroha  Company  recommend  sheets 
of  not  less  thav  S-SSnds  of  an  inuh  Qiiak.  In^many  cases,  we 
uprehendthatwouldbethiokerthaiLDeoeMuy;  aboak  S-82nds 
(V  an  inob,  perhaps,  bnng  a  desirable  thiokneM.  Asthe  article 
is  generally  sold  by  weighty  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to 
mention  the  relation  of  size  to  weight  in  sheet  for  this  purpose. 
A  square  yard  of  ^eet  1-S2nd  part  an  inch  thiok,  weighs 
l^m. ;  a  square  ^ard,  l-16th  thick,  just  about  double  that 
weight,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

In  order  to  line  a  sink  pro^ly,  proceed  as  fdlows :  out  the 
ueoBB  the  enot  siae  each  ntr  its  iMoe,  stdes^  ends,  and  bottom, 
fit  each  to  its  place,  and  secure  them  temporarily  with  wooden 
battens  placed  across.  Then  take  a  strip  of  gutta  percha  of  the 
same  thickness,  or  a  little  thicker,  and  about  two  inches  broad; 
plaoe  it  in  hot  water  until  it  is  sufficiently  plastic,  then  dry  it 
carefully,  and  slightly  wipe  with  a  piece  of  cloth  moistened  in 
benzol,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  clean  surbce.  With  a  warm 
iron  now  pass  gently  over  eadi  joint  of  the  sheet  to  soften 
them,  and  immediately  press  the  softened  strip  on  to  the  joint, 
eaiefiilly  preraing  it  oMse  sod  flat  throndunit.  A  aeoure^  neat 
wateniroof  jdmi  will  be  thus  elfedied.  It  is  soanely  neoessary 
hen  to  obeMve,  that  where  the  waste  8<dution8  are  weserved 
and  the  iUw  recovered,  the  use  of  sinks  lined  with  gutta 
peroba  presents  the  greatest  &cilities  for  euoh  reoomy. 

To  join  gutta  percha  tubing  to  such  sinks,  a  ciroular  hole  of 
the  same  dumeter  as  the  tubiug  should  be  made.  The  end  of 
the  tubing  to  be  j(uned  should  then  be  placed  in  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  wlien  it  will  expand  and  aasnme  a  bell-like 
form.  The  unsoftoned  end  of  the  tubing  should  then  be  put 
through  tho  hole,  just  leaving  the  bell-like  ezpansion  pnrjeoting 
above  the  orifice,  the  sheet  immediately  around  which  should 
then  be  heated  with  a  piece  of  hot  iron.  The  softened  end  of 
the  tubing  should  then  be  pressed  outward  into  a  fluige  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  heated  surftce  of  the  sheet  im- 
mediately around  it,  and  pressed  close  and  firm.  The  perfect 
uniting  of  the  two  softened  surfaces  will  be  more  certunly 
seoured  if  both  are  slightly  moistened  with  benzol  to  ensure 
the  abfenoe  of  dirt  at  grease  immediately  before  bringjng  them 
intooontaot. 

Gutta  peroha  tutuug  for  communication  with  a  sink  will  fre- 
quently require  joining  to  some  metal  pipe  attadied  to  a 
cistern.  The  best  mode  of  efibotiag  this  is  as  follows;  soAen 
tiie  end  of  the  gutta  percha  tubing  in  hot  water  and  then  wipe 
off  iba  moisture,  after  which  shghUy  warm  the  meta^  pipe. 
The  expansion  of  the  tubing  will  allow  the  end  of  the  metal 

E'pe  to  be  inserted;  the  gutta  percha  tulnng  must  now  be 
ipt  eenUy  and  constantly  greased  with  the  paun  of  tiie  hand 
until  it  is  quite  cold,  when  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  perfect 
joint.  Nooandage  or  wrapjping  will  be  required  if  these  in- 
structions are  properly  carried  out,  as  the  contraction  of  the 
gutta  percha  on  cooling  gives  a  firm  bite  or  grasp  on  the  metal 

If  the  tubing  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  desirable  to 
paint  it  white,  which  reflecting  instead  of  absorbing  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  will  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  the  heat  on 
gntta  penui*. 

'Where  it  is  necessary  to  j<»n  tMnUier  two  pieces  of  gutta 
pandia  tubing,  to  gain  additionat  length,  it  may  be  done  as 
loUowB :  plaoe  in  hot  water  the  two  ends  to  be  joined  until  tiiey 
expand,  taking  oaze  to  ^Tont  the  tube  fyoju.  ooptnHitiiig.Mtd 
olosing  at  the  point  inwnedii^ely  adjounng  l^ifl  e^nmpa,  Tbe 


two  pieces  of  tubing  will  present  somewhat  the  fdlowing 
fo^n^- 


 =\J 

Wipe  away  M  moisture,  and  rub  with  a  litUe  benzol  the  snr> 
Aces  to  be  joined ;  then  bring  together  and  press  firmly  the 
two  bell-like  ends,  whioh  vrill  flatten.  The  flattened  ends  must 
be  pressed  firmly  together  with  the  finger  andtiiumb  until 
oot^.  Tbey  will  Ibnn  a  joint  aometUng  ue  Qie  foUowii^: 


— —  \J 

The  projecting  fiaiigea  may  be  neatijr  pared  down,  net  too 
okwly,  however,  or  it  may  weaken  tlie  joint. 


rORSIGK  SCIENCE. 
(iVo»  our  ^Mciof  Corrsipmdmt.') 

Paris,  iOth  Augml,  1869. 
A  NEW  work  on  photogmphy  has  just  made  its  appearance 
in  Paris,  with  the  title  "  Manuel  Theorique  et  Pratique  de 
Fhotogn^ihie  ear  Collodion  et  sur  Albumine,'*  by  M.  E. 
Rotiquet.  If  I  were  to  mention  this  little  book  as  a  practical 
manum  fw  beginncis,  I  should  feel  iocUned  to  speak  well 
of  it ;  but  if  I  am  to  speak  of  it  as  a  treatise  on  weoretic«l 
and  practical  photography,  I  should  feel  bound  to  condemn 
itseverely.  ALBobiquet  has  condensed  into  a  small  volume  of 
about  300  pages  a  number  of  proceases,  which  he  has  employed 
himself  for  some  years  past,  on  albomen  and  collodion.  He 
avows  in  his  prdooe  that  he  has  bad  no  intention  of  writing 
a  c<Hnplete  treatise,  and  that  his  book  is  chiefly  intended  for 
b^inners.  Perhaps  the  best  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  the  work 
is  ulustrated ;  tba  figures  are  inserted  in  the  tert,  and  fiwall- 
tate  CMieiferably  ue  ocnnpreh^nsioa  of  a]l  the  differwt 
opezatifHis. 

M.  Bobiqoet  has  divided  hia  work  into  tihxee  parts:  the 
fiiat  incbides  all  the  masiinilations  for  the  production  of 
poaitiTe  and  native  proo&,  and  details  on  the  choice  of  an 
instromoit.  Nothing  amean  more  nm^de  than  the  choice 
ofagoodinstmiB^;  nouung  is,  howerer,  more  tnmbleeoine. 
M.  HobiqDet  inaiBta  to7  rawerly  upon  the  rtfractive 
powers  ai  the  ottjectire.  "  If  tiie  antrtance  of  which  the 
lens  is  composed  is  too  heavy  (as  ia  glass,  in  which  oxides  of 
lead  or  ba^ta  have  been  combed),  the  re&active  power  is 
oousidjsrabie,  and  these  lens  must  have  curves  of  lon^  radii ; 
the  photogenic  action  that  takes  place  through  them  is  slow, 
but  the  images  formed  are  very  dear.  on  the  contrary, 
the  substance  of  the  glass  is  very  light  (as  in  glass  with 
lime,  or  oxide  of  one,  &c. ),  the  refractive  powers  are  weaker, 
and  that  the  optical  focus  shall  not  be  too  long,  the  1^ 
must  have  curves  with  short  radii,  which  often  occasion 
aberration  of  q^^iericity.  In  the  latter  case  the  images  are 
formed  very  near  to  tiie  objective,  are  strongly  illuminated, 
and  are  rapidif  produced,  bat  th^  are  &r  lees  neat  than 
those  whidi  are  obtained  with  heavier  ^tmJ'* 

M.  Bobdqnet  (Usplays  his  ignorance  when  he  asserts  that 
there  exist  no  mathematical  ^mula  for  the  curves  of  photo-  ^ 
^phic  lens ;  he  regrets  that "  in  this  circumstance  science 
IB  leas  advanced  than  industry  "(!)•  author,  before 

TnftV''>g  such  a  formal  and  absurd  declaration,  should  have 
oonsolted  the  admirable  papers  that  M.  Porro  has  written 
Ufion  Utesnjwcti,  vidimert^d  in  the  BaUetm  de  la  Socieie 
^■aitsaiKr  about »  yew  or  si?  a^.  ^^rsI/> 
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Afiaih, '  I  cannot  forbear  coademmng  a  work  in  vfaich 
an  hisbmcal  sketcUi  of  photography  is  given,  from  the  earliest 
timflB  down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  which  the  name  of 
Thomas  Archer  ia  completely  forgotten  I 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
chemical  products  employed  in  photography.  This  is  good, 
and  ably  written.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  third  division 
is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  binocular  vision,  occupying  no 
lees  than  70  pa^es,  of  which  three-fourUis  are  coped  from 
a  memoir  of  M.  Giraud  Teulon.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  beet 
part  of  the  book,  though  M.  I'Abb^  Mugne  thinks  that  the 
aqdanatioDS  d  tiuBe  phenomena  are  more  dearly  giv^n  in 
Ids  edition  tii  Dr.  hewer's  "  ^y  of  Sdenoe." 

In  conolnnou,  I  repeat,  M.  BoUqnet's  woifc  may  prove 
veiy  nseftil  to  persons  who  have  no  idea  <^  pliotc^irs^^, 
ana  would  give  them  the  means  of  commencing  ora:ationB 
at  once.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  recommoidcd ;  out,  as  a 
scientific  and  impartial  work  on  phot(^;raphy,  it  does  not 
merit  two  words  of  praise. 

In  the  Annali  di  Chimica,  of  Milan,  I  find  a  note  on  two 
methods  of  preserving  protosulphate  of  iron  in  a  cr^talline 
state,  imd  of  preventing  its  transformation  into  persulphate. 
The  first  method  imajgined  by  Mr.  Hoom  consists  in  this : — 
The  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  heated  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool ;  whilst  cooling,  the 
liquid  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 
In  this  manner  the  crystals  that  form  are  excessively  smaS, 
and  constitute  a  kind  of  ccystalHne  powder.  The  latter  is 
dried  rapidly  at  tiie  ordinaiy  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  pressing  the  salt  between  the  folds  of  filtering  paper. 
T^  eryatalline  {owder  thus  obtained  is  inclosed  in  a  n^e 
witii  an  hermenc  glass  stopper,  care  being  taken  to  fill  Uie 
bottle  completeh'.  Oil  account  of  the  smallnees  of  the 
cijBtals  very  little  air  can  remain  in  the  bottle  when  filled 
witii  the'  mlt  in  question,  and  the  latter  may  thus  be 
preserved  iree  of  oxidation  for  any  amount  of  time. 

The  second  method  proposed  by  M.  Haakmann,of  Rotter- 
«Um,  consists  in  placing  the  cr^tals  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
in  ^cohol  cX  a  mean  density,  in  the  same  way  as  we  place 
potassium  or  sodium  in  oil  of  napht^  or  petroleum.  When 
we  wish  to  employ  the  salt  the  crystals  are  withdrawn, 
placed  for  a  moment  in  a  cloth,  and  pressed  two  or  three 
times  between  folds  of  blotting  paper.  The  same  journal 
contains  an  account  of  a  new  process  for  preparing  gun- 
cotton  and  collodion  by  M.  B^rud.  The  author  attributes 
the  freqnent  insolulnlity  of  pyroxyline  in  ether  to  the  large 
mass  of  the  cotton  employed  in  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton. 
He  assures  ns  that  ^e  cotton  generally  emplorad  &r  this 
purpose  may  be  adTantageouflly  replaced  by  the  d^&riv  of 
cotton  scraped  off  or  cut  «way  in  -ue  manu&ctorieB  ^Umtura 

TRoUeMone),  which  is  in  a  state  of  greater  division,  and 
which  may  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  saHpetre  and  snh>hQric 
add ;  in  tiiis  manner  far  more  cotton  is  acted  upon  by  the . 
nitric  acid,  and  two  or  three  times  as  much  may  be  employed 
to  the  sfune  quantity  of  salt  and  acid.  To  250  purta  of 
sulphuric  acid,  100  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  25  parte 
of  tofntnra  (refuse  cotton)  are  added. 

To  prepare  collodion,  the  author  recommends  that  the 
gun-cotton,  produced  as  above,  should  be  heated  gently  in  a 
retort  upon  a  slow  fire,  with  the  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  By  acting  thus  the  substance  is  dissolved  more 
rapidly,  and  the  liquid  takes  up  a  greater  quantity  of 
pyroxyline  than  when  collodion  is  prepared  liy  the  ordinary 
method. 

A  lai^  fountain  has  been  erected  on  tiie  Place  Louvois,  in 
file  Rue  de  Kicheheu,  at  Paris.  All  the  copper  ornaments  of 
this  fountain  have  been  joodnced  by  galvanism.  The 
metallic  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  solid  coppw,  but  in 
reality  tney  are  merely  ooated  with  a  layer  of  oaapa^  by 
means  of  electricity.  The  work  is  attributed  to  M.Ouojt',  who 
has  had  conmderable  succgss,  it  appears,  in  this  ingenious 
application.  The  substances  to  be  covered  with  copper  are 
genorally  of  iron.  It  is  necesBaty,  before  plnngins  them  into 
the  bnth  of  snlphatc  of  rapper,  t^  rub  tnem  with  n  peculiar 


substance  discovered  by  M.  Oudry,  and  patented  in  France 
and  England.  They  are  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  put  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of 
a  galvanic  battery.  After  a  certain  period  of  time,  they 
are  covraed  unirozmly  witli  a  ooatiiur  of  copper,  ttu^ 
adheres  parfecUy  to  the  iron,  and  mi^  be  prodacBd  to  may 
tJiicknees. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Randon,  baa  jufc  imed  a 
decree  that  reads  as  follows  :— 

"  Art.  1.— All  kinds  of  phoBE^umo  matches  an  fbrUddfla 
in  the  barracks,  under  pain  of  imnrisonment. 

"  Abt.  2. — The  matches  called  '  hmkniques  tmoipkeg^ 
which  can  onl^  be  lighted  by  rubbing  them  against  a  anrfiujB 
prepared  to  tiiis  effect,  are  alone  allowed  to  Iw  used. 

"  Art.  3.— Any  person,  civil  or  militaiy,  that  shall  intro- 
duce other  kinds  oriudfers,  shall  be  punished.'* 

The  intention  of  the  Minister  of  War  is  doubtieas  a  good 
one.  The  only  objecticHi  I  can  find  to  his  decree  is,  that 
the  ludfers  tenned  hygieniqaea  amorphet  (arid  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  christened  any  other  barbarous 
name),  which  are  said  to  strike  fire  only  when  rubbed  upon 
a  peculiar  enr&oe  prepared  to  tbat  ^Bct,  coa  be  lighted 
when  rubbed  upon  any  hard  substance,  sach  as  stole,  gUw, 
&c. 

M.  Boettger  has  made  known  a  new  re-agent,  which  viD, 
perhaps,  be^me  useful  in  the  analysis  of  gases.  It  omeists 
of  stnpe  of  paper  or  cotton  imbibed  with  chloride  of  palla- 
dium. These  strips  are  suspended  in  any  g»  whose  nature 
we  desire  to  investigate.  The  gases  which  colour  the 
chloride  of  paUadinm  with  which  the  slips  of  paper  are 
imbibed,  are  oxide  of  carbon,  proto-carburet  of  hydrogen 
(marsh  gas),  defiant  gas,  and  hydrogen.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  chloride  of  palladium  be  pure,  or,  at  least,  as  exempt 
from  an^  firee  add  as  possible. 

Henri  Roee  bas  discovered  that  alkaline  formiates  have 
the  property  of  transforming  bichkmde  of  mercury  into 
protochloride,  and  if  the  formiate  is  employed  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  chlorides  are  reduced  to  metallic  mercury.  This 
reducing  action  does  not  take  place  if  the  solution  "nnt^^iB 
any  other  chlorides  at  the  same  time. 

The  French  possessionB  in  Algeria  have  made  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  and  useful  plant,  the  cultivation  of  whidi 
promises  great  success.  It  is  the  wax  plant  of  CayeMtw, 
known  also  as  the  Goiagamadon.  This  plant  funushea  wax 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  is  at  present jHocored 
from  bees.  Its  cultivation  in  Algeria  is  neithra  difficult  nor 
expensive.  It  is  calculated  that  each  plant,  after  attaining 
its  ordinary  growth,  will  furniBh  &bm  40  to  dOlba  of  wax. 


THE  IStB  OV  MTIGHT  FROM  A  FHOTOOBAFHIC  FOIKT  OF 
VIEW. 

2*0  tht  Editor  of  the  "Photoghaphic  News." 
Sib, — As  regards  Ventnor  itael^  there  is  little  for  the 
photographer  to  do  in  it;  but  round  about.it  there  are 
many  scenes  of  great  beauty  calculated  to  make  admiral^ 
pictures.  If  it  had  been  poanble  to  have  planted  my  eamen 
at  a  sufficient  distance  ngfat  in  fiiont  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
have  obtained  a  negative  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  high  hiDs 
at  its  back,  I  should  have  secured  a  picture  superior  to 
anything  of  a  similar  description  I  ever  saw;  and  this 
would  apply  still  more  strongly  to  Bonchnrch,  but  tlte 
difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficiently  stable  base  for  the 
camera  on  the  sea  rendered  it  an  impoeribility.  I  should 
imagine  that  out-door  photographic  operations  might  be 
continued  here  much  later  than  m  almost  any  other  part  of 
Engknd,  from  the  greater  nuldneas  of  the  temperataze 
consequ^t  on  its  sheltered  situataon.  Isl  the  gardens  may 
be  seen  the  myrtle,  and  other  tender  ]  lants,  which  sorvive 
in  the  open  sir  all  the  year  round ;  and  it  is  this  wiiMqf^ 
of  the  temperature  which  has  led  to  its  being  chosen  as  Ae 
winter  abode  of  youn^  and  suflbriDg  invuids,  many  tk 
whom  have  found  a  rertrng-idbce  here  fnna  which  they  vffl 
never  d.^    By  g««g  »Ug  *. 
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KitoD,  many  ourionB  and  pretty  Tievs  can  be  obtained, 
-vhich  I  v&loe  chiefly,  howerer,  on  account  of  thdr  un- 
common oatnre  ;  bat  the  journey  which  I  sntnequently 
made  from  Niton  to  Ventnor  along  the  highway  gave  me 
the  most  opportunities  for  getting  pictorea  which  were  more 
attractive  to  the  generality  of  the  people.  Occaaioiially,  it 
was  a  fine  hooee,  almost  buried  amidst  the  foliage  of 
the  sinTOTuidiiig  trees;  &ea  a  cottage,  which,  with  the 
accessories  surrounding  it,  gave  a  most  delightful  picture, 
and  this  was  hardly  passed  before  I  camo  to  a  land- 
scape diTertdfied  "by  hedges,  trees,  and  cattle  lying  about 
beneath  thdr  shade,  to  screen  themselvcfl  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  while  taking  a  picture  of  a 
cottage  along  this  road,  that  I  met  with  a  circumstance 
which  showed  me  in  an  unpleasant  manner  the  differ- 
ence in  the  energy  of  rays  reflected  from  objects  of  one 
colour,  from  the  energy  of  rays  reflected  by  objects  of 
anotha*.  I  had  sdeoted  for  a  pctore  a  pretty  uiatched 
cottage,  partly  hiddoi  the  leaveBcrf  an  apple  or  pear-tree, 
and  UTing  on  one  ade  of  it  a  0eld  (tf  dover,  in  Uoonit  and 
on  the  ouer  a  small  patch  of  what  the  woman  eaUed  "chor- 
lick."  I  am  not  strong  in  botany,  and  therefore  cannot 
give  your  readers  Hie  scientific  name  of  this  plant ;  but  it  is 
H  plant  covered  with  brilliant  yellow  flow^,  and  showing 
scarcely  any  leaf.  I  exposed  a  plate,  prepared  by  Fothergill's 
process,  for  the  length  of  time  which  experience  had  taught 
ine  to  be  necessary  on  such  a  day  and  hour,  and  never 
doubted  that  I  had  been  as  sncceesful  as  usual ;  but,  on 
developing,  I  found  that  the  negative  was  useless,  in  con- 
sequence -of  the  parts  of  the  plate  on  which  the  chorlick 
ought  to  have  imjprinted  itself  being  almost  entirely  blank, 
whereas,  the  remaming  portion  was  even  more  than  usually 
good. 

Niton  is  a  pretty  little  village,  which,  like  most  other 
traces  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  is  gradually  extending  itself. 
There  was  no  object  in  me  place  which  I  thonght  worth 
talcing  beside  Uie  Sandrock  Hotel,  which  is  a  very  pretty 
btdlding  on  the  UndendifTi  and  ^  church,  wbich  is  very 
pictareBqt^y  situated,  and,  wparently,  ia  one  oX  voy  oU 
standing— almoBt  as  old  as  the  fiomly  of  the  Hc^^anders, 
who  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  island  in  the  lime  of 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  Tliough  I  could  obtain  no  very 
striking  pictures  of  objects  in  Niton  itself,  yet  the  countir 
round  offered  many  scenes  of  great  beauty,  many  more  than  I, 
with  the  best  wUl  iu  the  worM,  could  afford  to  take  just  at 
that  time,  owing  to  the  ramd  manner  in  which  Ibe  number 
of  my  plates  was  dlministiing ;  not  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  gettii^  a  fresh  supply  sent  to  me,  but  that  took 
time,  and  I  could  not  wait  at  Niton  until  they  arrived. 
There  was  one  place  I  visited  frtim  here,  and  which  I  would 
recommend  any  of  your  readers  who  may  follow  in  my  foot- 
st^  to  visit,  and  this  was  St.  CatJierioe's  Ilill.  It  is  rather 
toilsome  work  to  reach  the  summit  on  a  hot  day,  it  being  more 
than  80O  feet  above  the  level  (ff  the  sea,  but  tiie  view  from  it 
amp^  repa;rB  the  &tigne.  Not  only  can  you  see  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  but  also  tiie  New  Foreat,  and  a  {peatpart 
of  Hampshire,  and  idong  iha  ooaafc  as  fitr  as  Beacby  Head. 
I  had  been  told  that  I  mi^t  even  get  a  view  of  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  coast  about  Cherbourg ;  but  thot^h 
the  day  was  very  brilliant,  and  I  carried  a  grad  glass,  I  md 
not  succeed  in  seeing  what  others  tell  you  tbe^  nave  seen ; 
but  I  certainly  did  get  a  view  which  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  meet  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  I  sat  there,  looking  sometimes  at  the  bill 
and  dale,  which  extended  for  miles,  and  then  at  the  bright 
green  flashing  sea  covered  with  suls,  I  almost  &ncied  I 
could  hear  in  the  wind — which  was  blowing  strongly  thez<e, 
although  not  a  breath  of  air  was  perceptible  when  I  left 
Niton — ^the  sound  of  the  v(Hce  of  the  monk  chanting,  who 
is  said  to  have  fbrmerly  lived,  in  a  chapel  erected  here  some 
600  years  ^o,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  lights  burning 
as  a  beacon  to  the  ships — a  purpose  it  must  have  accomplished 
in  a  TOT  indiffierakt  manner,  a  the  climate  of  EngUnd  were 
then  what  it  ia  noWf  as  the  hill  on  which  ii  stood  ia  fre- 


quently enveloped  in  miats  uid  fogs ;  so  frequently,  indeed, 
that,  to  make  a  Hghthouse  on  that  part  of  the  ooaat  d  use, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  erect  it  on  a  pixnt  of  land 
much  lower  down.  The  man  who  lives  in  it  ia  authing  hoi 
indifferent  to  the  si^ht  of  his  fellow -creatures.  I  happened 
one  day  to  be  examining  the  lighthouse  at  the  moment  when 
a  steamer,  full  of  people,  was  coming  along  very  dose  to  tfan 
shore,  and  I  could  see  him  pull  asi^  the  blind  to  look  out, 
and  wave  his  hand  vigorously  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  on  board. 

From  here,  along  the  coast,  there  was  not  much  to  attract 
attention,  until  I  reached  a  point  called  Bocken  End.  This 
is  a  long  ledge  of  rocks  which  stretch  fbr  into  the  aea,  and 
are  almost  covered  at  high  water,  the  tide  breaking  against 
them  witii  great  force,  especially  when  aided  by  a  h^h  wind. 
It  so  happened  that  the  tide  was  just  b^^inning  to  flow 
when  we  got  there,  so  that  I  was  able  to  get  two  negatives 
from  diffivent  pointB  of  view  before  the  aea  had  liaen  too 
high.  I  wotdcfadTise  those  who  can  ohooae  their  own  time 
for  vinting  this  part  to  do  ao  whm  the  tide  ia  ranning  in, 
the  roaring  of  the  mter  amon^  the  rocks  being  veiy 
impresuve.  From  this  point,  until  I  reached  Black  Gang 
Chme,  I  saw  few  views  I  considered  suited  for  the  camera ; 
at  the  latter  ^lace,  however,  I  was  delighted  by  a  spectacle, 
the  like  of  wmch  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  oC  Ihe 
island.  Those  who  remember  the  description  of  the  Chine 
published  in  my  letter  of  last  week,  may  imagine  that  this 
resembled  it,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least.  The  sides 
Shanklin  Chine  were  clothed  in  verdure,  whereas  the  whole 
appearance  of  Black  Gang  Chine  is  one  of  bumnness  and 
desolation.  In  this,  as  in  the  other,  the  stream  of  water 
which  falls  from  'the  top  is  very  thin,  except  after  a  heavy 
storm,  at  which  time  the  whole  thing  is  seen  to  Ihe  gveateat 
advantage.  The  colour  of  the  sides  of  the  chine  rendm  the 
photograph  a  more  than  ordinarily  fsuthful  interpreter  of 
the  scene,  as  it  can  be  timed  to  a  colour  very  doaely 
ree^bling  the  reality,  and  it  is  in  other  reniectB  admirably 
fltt«d  for  a  photograph  of  large  use.  On  the  of  the 
day  on  which  I  waa  there,  thwe  was  some  eseeedingfy  vivid 
lightning,  and  I  wasfiMrtanate  ounigh  to  aee  it  under  an  aspect 
more  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  peeidiar  beauties 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  vimtocs  to  the  place. 

From  Black  Gang  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Newport, 
from  which  town  I  made  two  excursions  to  Carisbnxdbe 
Castle,  which  is  only  about  a  mile  distant.  Of  conzse  I 
toc^  {Hctures  of  the  entrance  gateway  and  the  two  round 
towers  which  formerly  defended  it,  and  also  of  the  remains 
of  the  building  which  still  contains  the  window — or  n^er 
the  stonework  and  iron  bars,  for  the  (^ass  has  disappeared— 
through  which  Sling  Charles  is  said  to  have  tried  to  make 
his  escape  and  stuclc  in  the  attempt.  The  a(^joining  build- 
ing, said  to  have  been  the  governor's  house,  In  which  Charles 
was  confined  subsequent  to  his  attempt,  is  included  in  the 
negative,  but  there  is  nothing  very  intcststing  in  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  inside  this  you  see  that  travellers  have 
indulged  the  mania  ibr  writing  thdr  names  to  Its  fiillcst 
extent.  Eveiy  indi  of  the  wall  is  covered  wi^  the 
names,  and  someUmes  the  addresHs,  of  ^penons  who  hav« 
visited  it,  one  lai^  from  America  having  inscribed  hem 
about  ten  times ;  othetg  have  added  to  theur  names  a  scrap 
of  doggrel  poetry  like  the  following,  written  by  an  in- 
dividual who  modestly  aubecribea  huneelf  as  the  Qiuen'a 
Osborne  poet: — 

"Dear  old  KlnffoIiDd,  though  fkr  from  Um  wt  roan. 
Yet  me  and  old  Chapman  wUl  won  b«  at  borne." 

The  inscriptions,  though,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  Uf 
send  a  thrill  of  envy  through  the  bachelor  bosom,  w^n  he 
finds  himself  reading  them  alone  and  solitary  on  a  bright 
sunshiny  day,  are  those  which  in£:>nn  all  comers  that  Edwin 
and  Emma  JKingdove,  or  Edwin  and  Ang^ina  Turtle,  visited 
this  place  in  the  course  of  their  wedding  tour.  Iiucriptions 
like  these  are  very  numerous,  and  wouH  seem  to  prove  that 
the  lale  of  Wight  is  a  fitvourite  resort  for  newnr-marriedt 
couples;  probably  from  their  %^'n^J^^>%'^*^®JiWjW 
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isolated  from  the  world  ia  a  little  ialand  than  they  would  be 
'on  the  mainland. 

'  The  rainB  of  the  keep  make  a  very  pretty  pictore,  bat 
the  only  way  which  I  could  perceive  at  the  time  by  means 
of  which  it  could  be  got  at  favourably,  was  from  the  upper 
window  of  a  building  facing  it ;  but  from  what  I  remember 
uf  the  appearance  of  the  la^d  surrounding  the  ramparts,  I 
am  indmed  to  think  a  better  pioture  might  ^oesibty  be 
(Attained  frcnu  the  outside  of  the  castle  walls,  which  did  not 
occur  to  me  then.  I  do  not  tMnk  there  is  any  other  view 
than  those  I  have  mentioned  wOTth  takings  so  the  photo- 
grapher, who  will  probably  make  a  journey  expressly  from 
Newport^  need  not  overburden  himself  with  plates.  He 
may,  it  is  true,  pay  a  visit  to  the  villa^  of  Carisbrooke 
and  take  a  negative  of  the  church,  which  is  rather  a  fine  old 
building,  but  the  interior  of  wUch  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  taking,  more  especially  as  it  is  disfigured  by  high  pews, 
or  boxes,  of  unpainted  deal,  or  some  other  common  wood. 

I  did  not  observe  any  building  in  Newport  capable  of 
yielding  a  picture  with  the  exception  of  the  church,  and 
this,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  interesting  objects  in  the 
country  around,  is  hardly  worth  the  expenditure  of  a  plate. 
As  a  country  church  it  is  certainly  a  very  fine  one,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  justly  proud  of 
it ;  but  the  great  attraction  it  contfuns  is  a  white  marble 
statue  of  the  Ftinceas  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  by 
Marocbetti,  executed  order  of  the  Queen.  The  expresuon 
ct  &a  yoathfiil  oountenance  is  exqeedingly  gentle  and 
jdeasiiig,  in  wluch  it  agrees  with  tiie  character  which  is 
given  u  her.  She  is  represented  in  a  recumbent  jpodtion, 
with  her  head  resting  on  the  Bible — ihe  position  in  which 
she  was  discovered  after  death.  The  sternest  democrat  can 
scarcely  repress  a  fbeling  of  indignation  against  Cromwell 
and  his  advisers  for  having  shot  up  and  simered  to  pine  to 
death  in  a  prison  a  young  and  peculiarly  gentle  girl,  whose 
only  oS'enoe  was  tlat  she  was  the  daughter  of  her  £ither. 
The  statue  would  make  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  stereo- 
scopic picture,  and  as  I  know  I  comd  have  got  permission 
to  take  a  nu^tive  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  anybody,  less 
idly  disposed  than  I  was  just  at  that  time,  could  do  so  like- 
wise, liiere  would  be  no  difficulty  on  the  acore  of  want  of 
Bght. 

Not  caring  to  remain  in  Newport,  I  took  a  conveyance  to 
Mottestone,  where  I  stopped  to  take  a  look  at  the  church, 
which  is  a  very  old  one,  and  rather  picturesque  in  appearance, 
par^  from  its  age,  andiiar%  from  its  having  been  built  at 
different  times.  After  this,  I  went  on  to  Freuiwater,  where 
I  remained  ibr  the  mght.  The  next  morning  I  was  stirring 
betimes,  axid  before  I  oreakfiuted  had  taken  n>ur  negatives, 
without  moving  any  great  distance,  threo  of  which  includGd 
the  church  and  other  objects  takm  frt>m  diSerent  pointa  of 
view,  fading  there  was  nothing  more  worth  taking,  I  had 
my  traps  carrial  down  to  Freshwater  Gate,  which  is  a  better 
place  to  stay  at  than  the  village  where  I  had  Blept,  being 
open  to  tiie  sea,  and  offering  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
bathing,  as  well  as  in  accommodation — considerations  to 
which  photographers  are  as  sensible  as  other  people.  More- 
over, there  are  several  views  about  here  which  are  very  in- 
teresiing,  and  among  these,  that  of  the  place  itself,  which 
-wiU  furnish  more  than  one  good  negative.  My  attempts  to 
get  a  negative  of  some  of  the  caverns  which  the  washing  of  the 
sea  has  worn  in  the  cliff  were  failures,  which  I  ascribe  to  the 
dullness  of  the  weather  when  I  made  the  attempt.  I  was 
more  successful,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  cavern  called 
Fndnrater  Cavern,  which  is  of  conuderabia  siKe;  the 
entrance  being,  I  limine,  about  40  feet  in  hdeht,  and  tiie 
cavern  itself  extending  a  good  way  into  the  clifl. 

I  also  tried  to  get  a  picture  of  some  rocks  which  rise  from 
the  sea  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  bat  was  not  suc- 
oesBfiil.  The  dry  process  ia  of  no  use  as  regards  water  in 
motion,  and  even  with  the  wet  collodion  process  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  ^ctures  of  the  waves  at  all  comparable 
witb  those  exhiUted  by  you  at  the  South  Kennogtcm 


I  must  now  conclude  this  second  letter ;  and  in  a  third  I 
win  endeavour  to  oonolade  the  account  of  mj  vanderings  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Iota. 


The  Pbbvch  Photogb^fhic  Socibty. 
At  the  Isst  meeting  of  the  French  Photogn^hic  Sodety  tke 
ohair  WIS  taken  by  ^e  President,  M.  B^nault,  who,  after  cer- 
tain routine  businen  bad  been  disposed  o^  announoed  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  State,  the  Photographic 
Exhibition,  which  had  been  even  more  successful  than  fhefbad 
hoped,  would  remain  open  until  the  Slat  August,  and  oon- 
sequently  the  Eeport  on  the  Exhibition  could  not  be  presented 
until  after  the  vacation. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Qirard  have  addressed  the  folloiring  letter 
to  the  Society : — "  M.  President,— Have  the  kindness  to  receive 
and  present  to  the  Sodety  our  thanks  for  the  honour  done  us 
in  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  at  the  last  meeting.  Though  our 
studies  on  positive  proob  are  ftir  from  complete,  the  Society 
has  given  us  a  handsome  recompense  as  an  enconragammt. 
We  still  continue  our  labours,  which  wiU  probably  occupy,  as 
for  BODie  months  longer,  tho:w  in  oourse  of  execution  leading 
us  to  hope  that  we  Bhall  attain  the  object  in  view — the  uni- 
formity and  perounency  of  positive  proofs." 

The  President  requested  that  those  persons  t«  whAu  the 
Society  had  awarded  medals  at  its  last  sitting  wonld  call  for 
them  at  the  secretary's  office. 

M.  Foitevin  presented  a  proof  printed  on  paper  with  piuting 
ink  in  July,  1856,  also  of  a  series  of  photograpnic  proofs  pullea 
at  different  epochs  of  the  application  of  the  proceaal  To  these 
he  added  some  taken  by  his  gallate  of  iron  process.  The  proofit 
were  handed  over  to  the  Luynea  commission. 

MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier  handed  in  a  paper  on  their 
printing  prooess  by  the  deposit  of  carbon  on  sheets  of  j>apv 
unpregoated  with  sensitive  substances,  and  on  (fivers  heliogra- 
phio  processes  on  metals  and  stone,  together  with  specimen 
prints;  which  were  likewise  sentto  tiie  Luynei  ornnmieiaen. 

U.  Pretsdi,  of  London,  fonnrded  a  fresh  series  of  prooA  and 
plates,  obtuned  by  bis  photo<gilvanographio  process.  (Sent  to 
the  Luynes  commisraon.) 

M.  Berchtold  read  a  paper  on  the  process  of  heliogiaphia  en- 
gravinfr,  communicated  by  him  at  the  last  meeting,  and  illus- 
trated it  with  proofs  and  plates  prepared  by  him.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  oommonicatitm^  whidi  was 
forwarded  to  the  oommiiisioD. 

M .  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  sent  a  note  on  his  process  for  trans- 
ferring on  stone  or  metal  photographic  negatives  on  pap^ 
prepared  with  litht^praphio  inV,  also  some  proofs  obtained  hy  it. 
(Forwarded  to  the  commission.) 

M.  Lafon  de  Camarsao  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  hi? 
processes  for  obtaining  phott^phio  pictures,  ^mnar  to  tiaat 
which  we  published  some  weeks  ago.  The  p^ier,  together 
with  proofs  and  qtecimens,  was  fonnrded  to  the  Luynas 
commission. 

M.  Ciriale  presented  thefofiowing  remarks  on  the  l^imi™^^^Hl 
in  the  tune  of  exposure  neaeasary  in  the  waxed  PH>er,  anddcj- 
albumen  wad  collo^on  processes "  I  have  been  led  to  make 
the  following  experiments  from  remarking  the  rapidity  vbkh 
is  communicated  by  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  sUver  on 
the  surface  of  humid  paper,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  the 
waxed  paper  (after  its  exposure  to  the  light)  pretty  nearly  io 
the  same  condition  as  humid  wper;  and  the  ^ame  also  with 
respect  to  the  dry  albumen  ana  collodion,  hy  comi^ring  them 
with  wet  albumen  and  collodion.  The  preparation  of  the 
waxed  paper  was  the  same  as  I  describe  last  year.  The 
senatised  paper,  being  properly  washed  and  dried,  was  e^wsed 
from  two  to  four  minutes  and  a  half.  Ibis  result  was  oMaxaed 
by  plunging  the  proof  after  exposure  in  the  sensiticing  aoafeo- 
nitrate  bath.  The  proof  remained  completely  covered  for  tra 
seconds,  when  I  transferred  it  to  the  galUo  arid  bath. 


Distilled  waUr 
Gallic  acid  ... 


...  1,000  parts. 
8.5  ,. 


The  proof  was  completely  devdoped  in  a  very  short  tinu.  Dry 
waxed  paper  thus  treated  presents  the  advaatagei  and  dnwhacki 
of  wet  paper— greatec  rapidity  jmned^^  ^^^^i^^ardaaw 
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aiid,  instability  in  the  results,  especially  in  dull  weather.  I 
bdieve  the  gre&teat  precautions  are  neceesary  to  avoid  spots ; 
the  dishes  should  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  paper  carefully 
selected  and  recently  iodiaed.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  rood 
negatives  with  paper  that  had  been  iodised  more  tluin  two  Sajs. 
Possibly  some  improvement  mif^t  be  made  in  the  bath,  and 
olber  pTooesses  tluui  that  I  ham  indicated  might  give  equal 
rapidity.  As  to  the  dry  albumen  and  collodion  by  wetting 
their  surfoces,  after  exposure  in  the  sUver  bath,  the  ra^adit^ 
will  be  06011/ equal  to  the  wet  process." 

M.  Begnanlt  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  employ  silver 
in  the  development,  tt  gave  a  hard  appearance  to  the  nega^ 
tive. 

The  AObA  Labude  offered  some  remulcs  on  the  experiments 
made  by  M.  Ni^poB.  ^|i.28S.) 

At  the  oondusion  ta  this  communication,  M.  Begnault  ob- 
served  tiiat  the  phenomenon  indicated  by  M.  Niipoemaybe  ofa 
very  complicated  character ;  for  example,  tiie  paper  itself  might 
intervene  by  ite  proper  suhatonoe.  He  believ«l  that  the  fd- 
bmiiig  experiment  would  be  neoeseary  to  demonstrate  the 
ezaotneas  of  M.  NiApce's  hypothesii.  The  interposition  of  a 
tens  of  short  focuy  between  the  two  Bnr&oes,  to  concentrate  the 
rays  on  a  single  point :  in  this  case,  the  concentrated  rays  ought 
necessarily  to  tal  with  much  more  «iergy.  It  waa  to  ba  pre- 
sumed that  the  action  was  due  to  the  proiimity  of  the  %vo 
surfaces  rather  than  to  a  luminous  radiation. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  M.  Laborde. 

A  note,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance,  was  also 
communicated  by  the  same  gentleman.  He  had  often  observed 
a  fact,  which  had,  no  doubt,  attracted  the  attention  of  other 
photographers ;  which  was,  that  if,  after  having  focused  with  a 
small  diaphragm,  this  diaphragm  be  removed,  and  the  ol^eot 
glass  left  with  its  entire  opening,  the  image  beonnei  oonAued, 
not  only  Ibr  reasons  already  known,  bat  also  because  the  ground 
g^ass  is  no  longer  at  the  focus ;  to  obtain  all  the  requisite  sharp- 
ness it  will  be  neoessary,  under  these  altered  woumstanoea,  to 
^proximate  the  glass  slightly  towards  the  object  glass.  The 
.only  way  in  which  this  information  is  useful  to  photographers 
is  in  cautioning  them  of  the  netwssity  of  focusing  afVesh  when 
remove  a  small  diaphragm  after  having  token  an  olyect, 
to  use  the  entire  opening  to  take  a  second  picture  of  the  same 
jdbmA  with  ereat«-  rapidity. 

M.  Bertscn  presented  an  improved  double  object  portrait  lens 
on  the  part  of  M.  Yojgtlander,  also  *'a  small  orthoscopio 
objective  for  the  stereoscope,  giving  with  a  focal  distance  of  11 
centimetres  a  half-plate  image,  the  Unes  of  which  undergo  no 
flexion  on  any  part  of  the  field." 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Baltimore,  presented  a  note  on  the  subject 
of  his  solar  camera,  which  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  accorded  to  him  for  it ;  after  which  the  mee^g  was 
pnmounoed  at  an  end.—  Condemod  from  the  BvlUiin  ^  Oe 
JW)wA  JPhotcfftt^hie  Society. 


Photooeaphs  of  THa  diBTOONB. — When  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy first  began  to  attract  attention,  rather  ext^aVI^^nt 
expectations  were  formed  by  some  of  its  votaries  as  to  the 
triumphs  which  it  was  one  day  to  achieve.  It  would,  it  was 
said,  drive  paiatii^— at  leitt  the  painting  of  portraits  and  land- 
aoapea — out  of  the  field.  It  must  he  now  generally  admitted 
that  lunh  a  notion  aa  this  was  very  greatly  exaggerated.  A 
.  floe  art  can  never  be  expelled  by  a  medianical  art,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  l^t  has  been  said  in  its  fiivour,  photography  is  essentially 
of  the  latter  kind.  In  the  fine  arts,  taste  and  imagination,  are 
the  prime  lequisites— in  the  mechanical,  judgment  and  teoh- 
nicalskill.  And  though  in  photography  there  is  some  room 
for  the  ^splay  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  sul^ects  and  points  ol 
view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ddlfol  manipidation  and  close 
observation  of  physioal  phenomena  have  much  more  to  do  wiUi 
Buooeas.  It  i>  the  privilege  of  the  fine  arte  to  deiy,  in  a  oertaih 
sense  and  to  a  certiin  d^ree,  the  attacks  <^  time.  As  a  beau> 
tiftil  painting  fades,  as  a  stately  building  crumbles  into  ruin, 
as  a  graceful  statue  becomes  discoloured  or  mutilated,  eaol^ 
SQMOi  to  aotiiirt,  from  the  decay  which  it  has  suffered,  %  neif 
pad  DHuibM  <a«niii.  The  ^it  of  the  bshioner  aeenu 


reveal  itself  with  new  force  and  purity,  in  proportion  as  the 
material  of  the  thing  foshioned  perhdieB.  In  photogr^hs 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  They  must  be  f^esh,  and  sharp, 
and  clean ;  and  the  age  which  robs  them  of  these  qualities  can 
give  nothing  in  their  place.  Not  only,  however,  did  some  of 
the  vauntere  of  the  art  of  photography  fittget  the  imperishaUe 
distinction  between  the  fine  and  the  medianical  arts,  but  tiiey 
were,  and  indeed  still  are,  fond  of  attributing  to  their  pet  pur- 
suit a  quality  which  belongs  to  it  only  with  important  limitatioaB. 
Photography,  it  has  been  repeatedly  said,  must  be  true.  The 
faai  is,  that  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  it  must  be 
fidse.  It  is  false  in  two  ways.  Objects  at  dilEBrent  distances 
are  unequslly  represented,  and  lights  and  shadows  are  exoner- 
ated. The  former  of  these  imperfections  xoAy,  indeed  be 
reduced  to  a  very  inoonsideniUe  quantitiy,  hut  it  nevolheleis 
always  exists  and,  wherever  miuutue  are  of  importance,  it 
will  operate  disadvantageousty.  The  distaste,  ther^ore,  wUoh 
most  persons  feel  for  photographic  portraits,  and  which  has 
become  an  almost  proverbial  illustration  of  human  vanity,  is, 
in  fact,  a  well-founded  distaste  for  a  real  misrepresentation. 
But,  though  the  capabilities  of  photography,  as  generally 
happens  with  a  new  invention,  have  been  sometimes  rated  too 
highly,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  chat  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  inj- 

Eortuit  disoorery.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  kinds  of  puntiite 
ave  nothing  to  dread  from  such  rinlry,  as  has  been  imagined, 
hot  it  is  no  less  true  that  photography  is  sometimes  a  useflu  sub- 
stitute, and  ftequentiy  a  useful  ally.  A  daguerrotype  may  not 
be  equal  to  a  good  miniature,  but  it  is  much'  better  and  mu<di 
cheaper  than  a  bad  miniature.   In  landscape,  too,  there  are  some 
respecte  in  which  the  artist  cannot  hope  to  rival  thephott^raph, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  representation  of  the  forms  of  mountains 
and  complicated  masses  of  rook,  photographic  transcripts  of 
which  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves  but  vary  valnaUe 
aids  for  artistic  study.    Of  all  the  applications  of  tiie  art  of 
pbotognqihy,  however,  the  most  unimpeachable  is  its  employ- 
ment to  secure  (he-similes  of  perishing  inscriptions,  engravings, 
and  paintings.    Here  the  surface  is  flat,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently no  difficulty  as  regards  the  focus ;  and  we  cui  rely  upon 
an  absolute  fidelity  to  which  the  labour  of  man,  however  con- 
scientious and  however  well-meant,  can  never  hope  to  attain. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  striking  instance  pf  this  applicaUcm  of  the  art 
which  has  yet  been  seen  is  the  series  of  copies  of  the 
cartoons  which  has  been  recently  executed  by  Messrs.  Caldeei 
and  Montecchi,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Colnl^;hi.  Three 
sets  of  different  sizes  have  been  issued,  of  which,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  largest  was  displayed  at  the  Photographic 
Sxhihition  in  Suffolk-street,  last  winter.    Besides  these  three 
sets  there  is  a  series  of  heads  of  the  size  of  the  originals,  in 
which  Raffaelle's  manner  of  working  can  be  conveniently  studied. 
Of  the  three  editions  of  the  entire  cartoons,  the  largest  set  gives 
the  best  notion  of  the  originals,  as  In  the  more  reduced  im- 
pressions something  of  the  breadUi  and  grandeur  of  effiect  seema 
to  he  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  are  rather  more  port- 
able and  convenient,  and  are,  of  course,  just  as  correct.  Which- 
ever set  is  selected,  the  lover  of  art  cannot  fail  to  feel  the 
highest  gratification  at  being  thus  enabled  to  investigate  at 
leisure  these  acknowledged  masterpieces.     It  has  often  been 
said  that  a  painter  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  his  oil-paintingR 
alone,  and  that,  to  estimate  properly  the  grandeur  of  design  of 
which  he  is  capable,  bis  frescoes  and  works  in  distemper,  if  he 
has  executed  any,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Certunly, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  cartoons  and  the  decorations  ofthe  Vatican, 
we  should  form  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  genius  of 
EaSkelle.   Never  till  now,  however,  have  the  wonderfm  variety, 
power,  and  beauty  oT  the  former  been  fully  revealed.  Often 
as  a  person  may  bive  looked  at  the  originals,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  he  gains  a  new  sense  of  their  excellence  in  con- 
templating these  photographs.   This  is  not  only  because  they 
can  be  examined  more  closiely  and  careftilly  than  the  originals, 
hnt  because  th^f  aeem,  in  bet,  to  have  acquired  a  fbree  and 
freshness  which  the  latter  want.  The  truth  appears  to  he  that 
the  very  tendency  to  exaggerate  light  and  shade  which  is  tiie 
main  defect  of  the  process  when  applied  to  copying  nature,  is  for 
such  purposes  as  the  present  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted.  All 
that  19  requisite  for  the  felicitous  reproduction  of  faded  and 
iignred  works  of  art,  like  the  cartoons  is  a  sure  and  proportionate 
iDtenaficationoflie^tanddark;  and  this  is^precudy^whst  is 
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prodnoed  in  photbgn^y.  The  uNrtooiu  seem  foaatdin^j  to 
havebeeiiamHiuttedtoftMddfiftnbetlLand  theflgnrea  oomeout 

Kang  and  fresh — the  ezpresdons  of  the  oonnteiuiioes  especially 
rii^  aoquired  a  obancter  vhitdi,  if  it  oan  be  txaoed,  as  it  doab^ 
lea  oan,  in  the  orifpnals,  doea  not  at  any  rate  declare  itself  so 
plainly.  Something  is  perhaps  due  to  the  faot  that  tiiey  are  here 
upon  a  reduced  soale,  as  the  same  relations  of  light  and  dark 
would  naturally  appear  less  inadequate  when  upon  a  small  soale 
than  when  upon  a  lurge  one.  There  does  seem,  however,  to  be, 

rrt  from  this,  a  real  restoration,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
ezaggeratiTetendenqr  of  the  process.  The  oajrtoons  have  been 
■0  often  diaouased  and  described,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  dilate  here  upon  their  merits.  It  may  safety  be  aasumed  that 
no  change  of  taste  can  now  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  all  compe- 
tent judges  hold  them.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  And  that,  at  no 
▼ery  romote  time,  the^  were  oritioised  in  a  apirit  whioh  is  now 
obsolete.  There  is  published  in  the  oolleoted  edition  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Worka  a  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the  Idhr 
npoaAJseoritic^m.  HegiTesanacoountofaTisit  which  he  and 
a  professed  oonnoiMeur  paid  to  the  oartoona,  and  deecribes  the 
taxi  of  comment  which  the  lattw  passed  apou  them.  "IVliat  a 
pitf,"  he  exohtimed, "  that  BafbeUe  lived  biwtte  the  art  ofoontrast 
was  discovered  I  What  an  addition  to  the  nobleness  of  St.  Paul's 
figure  oould  he  have  given  had  the  art  of  contrast,  and,  above  all, 
the  flowing  line  whioh  oonstitutes  graoe  and  beauty,  been  known 
inliiBtime!  You  would  not  then  have  seen  an  upright  figure 
standing  ecLuall^  on  both  legs,  and  hothhandastretchedforwardin 
the  same  direction,  and  his  dnpeiy  to  all  appearance  without  the 
least  art  of  di^ositiott."  Of  "The  Cha^e  to  St  Peter"  he 
remarked  **  Here  are  twelve  iqnight  figures.  Now,  if  BaflheUe 
had  been  aoqmdnted  with  the  pynmi^l  figure,  he  would  have 
otmtrived  the  flgurea  in  the  middle  to  have  been  on  higher 
ground,  or  the  figures  at  the  eztmnities  stooping  or  lying,  which 
would  not  only  have  combined  the  group  into  a  pyramid,  but 
would  have  given  contrast."  This  anecdote  had  probably  no 
foundation  in  faot,  but  it  serves  to  show  that  this  kind  of  criti- 
cism was  in  vogue,  and  the  cautions  upon  this  head  which  Sir  J. 
Beynolds  gives  in  liis  leoturea  prove  the  same  thing.  The  car- 
tocmi  are  hqinly  no  longw  necessary  to  aid  in  fiming  popular 
taste  Aromanehiestheticia  red  tane  as  this;  butthe  imprendona 
whioh  "Mtmn.  CtAna^  have  published  are  not  the  less  valuable. 
The^  will  be  uoeedin^y  nseftal  to  artists,  and  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  every  pwson  of  cultivated  taste.  Must  childrwi  first 
acquire  a  notion  of,  and  a  taste  for,  art  from  illustrations  of 
Bible  history,  and  those  illustrations  will  henceforward  be,  in 
many  oases,  the  masterpieces  of  the  gzwtoit  of  devotional 
painters. — Satwrdm  Sewte. 

Thb  Abchxe  PtJHD.— The  sum  subeoribed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ftmily  of  the  late  Mr.  Archer  amounts  to  about  £640 ; 
to  this  must  be  added  a  pennon  of  £50  a-year  granted  by  Her 
Majesty  out  of  the  civil  lirt.  Sir  William  Newttmu  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £100  a-year  in  addition,  so 
that  each  of  tiie  ladies  may  be  ensured  an  annual  income  of 
£50 ;  which  he  considers  to  be  the  least  they  have  a  right  to 
expect,  seeing,  as  he  affirms,  that  their  Mher's  discovery  of 
ooUodiou  saves  the  country  £i30,000  a>year.  The  subacripticm 
list  is  still  apea,  if  any  of  our  readm  are  denrons  of  oontribnting 
to  the  fhnd. 

The  Abt  ITmoN  of  Mutchkitxs.— The  idea  of  Man- 
chester, which  the  generalify  of  people  entertained  until  recently 
was,  that  it  was  a  eity  of  faotoriee  enveloped  in  smoke,  where 
steam-engines  filled  the  streets  with  a  continual  roar,  and  the 
mass  of  the  (inhabitants  of  which  held  strong  opinions  as  to  their 
political  rights,  and  were,  in  oonsequenoe,  regarded  with  a 
upecies  of  horror  by  the  quiet  dwellers  in  oeuntiy  towns.  How- 
ever, the  attendance  of  ttie  people  at  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition 
of  the  past,  and  tiie  ezistencB  of  an  Art  TTnioa  in  the  nresent^ 
are  proofii  that  those  in  that  <nty  who  are  not  indudea  amcmg 
**  tiie  upper  ten  thousand,"  have  a  taste  for  art  aa  vtSl  as  for 
politics.  Besides  the  usual  engravings  and  the  otho-  advantages 
which  the  Art  Union  of  London  offers,  the  Manchester  Art 
Union  proposes  to  add  a  certain  number  of  choice  photogrs^hs 
for  distribution  among  their  subscribers,  and  to  ensure  t£tt  the 
photographs  shall  be  good  ones,  they  request  that  photographers 
who  may  be  able  to  comply  with  Uie  oonditions  specified  m  an 
advertisement  whioh  appears  in  the  ourrent  number  ct  Hu 
"  FHOToasAPHic  Nbws,"  to  forward  apeomeni  to  the  secntary. 
Probably  thrare  is  no  art  whatever  which  is  praotised  eo  exten- 
sively, for  the  mere  pleasure  of  practising  it,  as  photogr^hy. 


Still  there  are  a  Tisfc  number  of  ^lotognqilunwlub  if  tiuy  do 
not  seek  to  sell  their  prodnotions  undw  ordinary  droomstaaoe^ 
would  be  happy  to  do  so  when  the  tiwisaction  is  so  extensive 
as  the  present  promises  to  be,  and  it  is  thnefbre  with  oon- 
eiderable  pleasure  that  we  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Manchester  Art  Union  in  tiiis  matter,  which  we  think  is  cal- 
culated not  only  to  give  pleasure  to  their  suliscribers,  but  to 
enoourage  an  art  tha4;  thou^  of  continually  inoreuing  im- 
portanoe,  is  of  all  others  the  least  enoouragiiig  in  a  pecuniary 
point  <tf  view. 


NKW  DRY  PBOCB6B. 

Sib, — was  by  no  means  agreeably  sorpriaed,  ou  receipt  of 
your  No.  for  the  12th  inst. ,  to  see  that  a  "  Friend"  (vol  iL  p. 
275,)  had  indiscreetly  entrusted  you  with  mema.  touching 
a  {vocees  which  I  havB  been  expounding  and  oonmiumcatuig 
to  sereraJ,  during  the  last  two  months ;  and  which,  bang 
apparoitly  eo  ali^t  a  modification  of  Fothogill's  ^ootm,  I 
realty  wished  more  fully  to  daborato  before  I  nuAed  into 
yxiat.  I  recognise  the  style  of  your  oorrenoDdentf  and  fed 
certain  he  has  not  in  any  way  ei^ierimentea  with  it;  his  de- 
Bcription  of  it  is  very  inaccurate,  and  his  deductions  wide  of 
the  mark.  Syrup,  of  the  deaudty  he  mentiona,  would  act  in 
a  manner  totally  the  reverse  tiuA  intended.  I  never  sud 
tut"  nine  bfttchea"  of  pjatet  had  been  psepued;  bat,  t^ 
oat  of  nine  plates  fran  dififerait  batohea,  Iliad  met  with  no 
&ilnre  whiim  oould  be  asBribed  to  the  prooen.  Far  firan 
"the  n^iatiTCB  not  ht&ng  as  dense  as  nnuU,"  I  had  the 
pleasure  yesterday  to  see  a  o^of  an  engraving,  the  especial 
beauty  of  which  consisted  m  tha  pemct  densi^  of  the 
spaces  vhiidi  woe  white  in  the  original,  and  a  certain 
peculiar  sharinea  of  outline  whidi  is  rarefy  reached  in  ml 
collodion. 

Allow  me  now  to  describe  the  process  more  minutely  than 
u  Amateur,"  and  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  it,  your  mihn 
nuiT  judge  for  themselves  by  ei^ieriment ;  if  any  praiK  be 
due,  they  vrill  know  to  whom  to  award  it. 

1.  The  collodion  I  have  used  is  the  same  I  have  long 
made  and  sold  fbr  the  cvdinaiy  wet  jwoceas;  and  tiie  bra 
the  usual  nearly  noitnl  30  gnin,  aatonted  vrith  iodida  of 
silver. 

2.  After  exoitang  a  plate  ^say  stereo  nie),  place  it  on  thi 
level  stand,  and  poor  over  it  6  dradmis  (tf  the  fbUowing 
Bolution  (huap  sugar,  1  dzadun;  purs  mter,  1  ouioe). 
Eflbct  tlus  vita  <«e  Bweq»  of  the  hud,  so  thai  tiw  liqind 
ahall  flow  over  in  one  unraoken  wave,  and  let  it  remain  at 
ahecduto  rest  fiv  oneminnte ;  the  Uqukl  bong  thai  caused  to 
move  to  audftor^ieatedly  OTertheplate,iB  to  bepmiredafi^ 
andrerdaoed 

3.  By  4dxaduns<tfpreiMredallmnien,madebya^tating, 
in  a  bottie,  1  ounce  of  aflnunen,  irith  3  ouncea  pure  vrater 
and  5  ""'T''"'"  liquid  ^mpiti^,  sp.  gr.  880,  allowing  it  to 
settle  12  hours,  then  fiUering  through  paper. 

The  object  in  adding  the  sugar  to  the  washing  water  is  to 
render  the  latter  somewhat  denser,  so  that  the  portioo  of 
bath  remaining  in  the  pores  of  the  collodion,  which,  indfr- 
pendently  of  gravity,  appears  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  repolriaBi 
for  plain  wato',  and  their  potetbn  in  general,  may  have 
its  yearning  for  union  with  a  more  generous  liquid  readily 
satisfied ;  which  is  the  case  if  it  be  allowed  to  rest  undis- 
turbed for  a  abort  period,  as  above  desczibed. 

4.  The  albumen  must  be  alhnred  to  remain  on  the  piate 
Thilst  another  is  bong  coated  and  immeraed  in  the  Bath, 
and  then 

5.  Washed  off  with  1  pint  of  common  water. 

6.  The  plates  are  to  be  allowed  to  drain  and  beounensHly 
dry  with  the  inferior  angle  supported  ou  blotting  paper, 
resting  on  dass;  the  ntperun-,  by  a  piece  of  white  ^ne  wood, 
appK^riatdy  serrated,  and  nailed  at  the  wapir  hei^ 
M^mst  the  wall  Perfect  denccatioa  must  he  eActed  of 
too  aid  of  kw  artificial  heitHndi«tiBf>famMU^  ^(n^tialt 
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kforc&t  a  chamber  of  hot  water,  or  a  heated  Inick 
wT^ped  iu  blotting  paper. 

7.  1  consider  the  exposure  to  be  about  five  times  as  long 
as  wet  collodion — hall  a  minute  is  anfficientfor  an  object, 
M  yards  distant,  well  illuminated  by  the  ann.  Lens,  a 
donble  combinafioD,  5-inch  focns  with  a  stop,  |-inch  between 
the  Jenses.  The  refvodnction  above  mentioned  occupied  22 
minutes,  as  against  5  with  wet  ooUodion. 

8.  Before  aereloptng,  plunge  for  half  a  minnte  into  dis- 
tilled water,  then  piaoe  on  level  stand,  and 

9.  Four  over  the  plate  4  drachms  of  the  following 1 
gndn  usual  jffToaS&a  B(dnti<m,  6  puts  ntunued  gallie  aoid 
wdotion,  1  part  nnzed  at  Hm  moment  of  use  with  IPS' cent. 

a  SO-gam  nhnte  of  rihrer  solotion,  in  a  g^an  meanure, 
pafectly  dean  and  firee  from  scntchea.  Tte  additioa  of 
gallic  acid  renders  the  development  somewhat  more  tardy, 
but  this  is  abundantly  compoiBated  for  by  the  liquid  re- 
maining BO  much  longer  laigfat  and  the  diminished  tendent^ 
to  Btoips. 

10.  Within  6  or  10  minntes  all  the  detail  of  the  picture 
will  have appearedjprovided  the  exposure  has  been suffioieDt ; 
but  the  density  wiUbe  but  small ;  any  amount  of  the  latter 
may  be  obtained  by  using  a  new  quantity  of  dereloper 
mixed  with  10  drops  or  more  of  mlver  solution. 

11.  I  invariably  fix  with  cyanide,  6  grains  to  the  otmee, 
finding  that  it  does  its  work  in  a  more  cleanly  manner  than 
hypo.,  and  has  no  tendency  to  insinuate  itself  under  the  film 
in  places  where  it  may  have  been  scratched  off  the  edges, 
9m, ;  a  fault  to  wbioh  the  ktter  is  much  addicted. 

12.  With  respect  to  lha  remedies  against  bUst^  and 
peding  off  of  tlu  film,  I  eamut  si^  muoh,  not  having  been 
tnraUed  therewith.  I  beUeve  than  to  arise  fluently  fixun 
an  inapfvqpriate  odtodion  bdng  used,  but  more  gmeral^ 
fiom  oareka  manipahtion;  that  above  mentioned  bung  a 
Ytry  grave  source  of  pe^g ;  frequent  rairing  of  the  puite 
perpendicularly  on  its  edge  has  a  great  tendencv  to  favour 
tiiia.  Much  stress  is  laid  hv  some  writers  upon  the  difScuIty 
of  indudog  deanlinees  in  the  plates  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  dire  results  supposed  to  follow  from  want  of 
this  approximate  to  godliness.  I  am  not  of  thdr  opinion  ; 
their  &ilures  evidently  proceed  from  other  causes.  I  differ 
from  them  also,  tobuly,  in  their  bdief  that  smearing  them 
over  wititi  albumen  is  a  mode  of  ke^ng  either  these  or  Hke 
hath,  dean.  Let  the  plates  be  first  wdl  washed  in  solution 
of  cyanide,  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  dried ;  then,  just  before 

!,  smeared  over  with  a  thin  cream,  consisting  of  tripoU, 
:  spirit,  and  a  little  ammonia^  and  the  same  safasequeutly 
aSi  and  I  will  answer  that  dirty  plates  shall  no 
longer  be  rebbmed  among  thdr  stock  grievances. 

13.  This  proGSBB  ^^ears  also  fikafy  to  solve  the  diflkalt 
qnesUtm  of  the  mannbetore,  on  the  la^  scale,  of  tnuis- 
psrencifls  for  the  stenoscope.  I  have  made  a  few  experiments 
therecm  with  the  happiest  results.  Almost  any  tint  in  the 
dmoAt  may  be  obtained  b^  the  judicious  dosageof^  gallic 
acid  solotioQ.  The  nc^tives  employed  ehomd  be  d^itly 
over-«Kpoaedf  and  not  too  dense  in  any  part.  The  eipoenre 
in  ptcBBure  fhune  is  2  seoonds,  to  moderately  good  diffused 
light.  J.  B.  HocKiK. 

.18,  Duke  Street^  Manchater  Square. 


SKW  DBT  PKOCXSa. 

Sib,— In  my  letter  of  hut  week  (antejpage  275),  there 
u  a  mistake  which  feqidrea  eoneetion.  The  Bpnp  may  be 
prepared  with  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  one  of  water,  as  stated 
by  me ;  but  in  that  case,  it  should  be  diluted  to  theconsis- 
tency  (U  one  drachm  of  sugar  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This 
jvop(ntion  has  been  fbond  to  act  well,  but  perhaps  one 
measure  of  qrrup  to  three  of  water  may  be  quite  as  good. 

I  shall  feel  obhged  if  those  who  tiy  this  process  wul  report 
their  opinion  of  it,  or  cranmnnicate  any  modification  which 
they  have  tested,  and  found  to  be  an  improvement.  Bv  so 
dmng,  thef  will  be  aidiiu;  the  advancement  of  an  art  wnioh 
.can  only  attain  porftctwa  Iqr  mch  meui.    The  idea  €i 


interposing  a  delicate  layer  between  the  collodion  and  albu- 
men IB  a  l^ppy  one,  and  I  trust  this  new  process  will  pro^ 
as  succenftil  m  the  hands  of  photographers  in  general  as  it 
unquestionably  has  iu  those  of  ita  author. 

An  Ajuteub. 

CONVERTING  POSITIVKS  INTO  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — ^The  remarks  of  Mr,  Hardwich,  in  one  of  your  recent 
numbers,  relative  to  the  comparative  valne  of  the  processes 
for  strengthening  negatives,  indnce  me  to  write  to  you  to 
add  my  confirmatory  experience  of  the  value  of  the  process 
favourably  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Hardwich,  and  originally 
introduced  by  MM.  Bon-esrille  and  Davanne,  viz.,  that  in 
which  iodine  is  employed  for  reproducing  the  iodide  of  silver, 
and  pyrogallic  acid  is  used  in  strengthening.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  wis  process  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  in  May, 
1857 ;  since  then  I  have  always  emjdoyed  it  when  I  have 
required  a  negative,  and  with  unifitnoly  good  results.  I 
also  know  seTeral  photographers  who  find  it  veiy  valnahte  to 
thean.  One  of  them  has  informed  me  that,  prerions^  to 
using  this  process,  he  had  to  enose  often  16  to  80  minutes 
to  obtain  a  good  native  of  machinery,  &c.,  in  badly  lighted 
rooms,  and  now  a  minute  ae  two  produce  him  a  positive 
picture,  that  yieWs  a  beautiful  native,  this  mode  of 
treatment.  I  mckise  yon  a  print  fi^m  a  converted  positive, 
obtained  in  this  way,  and  you  will  see  the  advantages  of 
having  a  process  you  can  depend  upon,  when  you  have  such 
subjects  to  take,  I  can,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  this 
process  to  any  who  require  to  obtain  negatives  of  objects  in 
a  bad  light,  or  when  uie  exposure  for  an  ordinary  native 
would  be  too  long  to  obtain  a  satisfiictory  result,  from  the 
olgects  moving  (as  children,  animals,  &c,).  Hie  formuUe 
and  manipulation  I  use  are  as  follow : — 

After  fixing  and  washing  the  positive  picture  (which 
should  be  taXLj  developed  wiui  the  iron  aidution),  thorougUly 
dry  it.  This  is  to  prevent  the  film  coning  off  in  Ihe  after 
waslunga,  &c.  Tlmi  mmsten  the  film  weU  wiUi  wattt,  «id 
pour  over  some  of  tiie  fi^lowing  soliition :— otnnpound  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  2  drachms ;  distilled  water,  8  ounces ;  pour 
the  same  qnantily  on  and  the  picture  f(«  a  minnte  or  two. 
In  some  collodions,  or  with  some  developers,  no  change  is 
observable  here,  in  others  a  pale  primrose  iodide  covers  the 
"  whites"  c€  Ihe  image.  Well  wash  off  ^e  iodide  solution 
with  water,  and  expose  the  pUte  to  the  light  for  a  slu>rt 
period,  ssy  30  to  60  seconds ;  return  to  tiie  dark  room  and 
pour  (m  some  of  the  Allowing  :— 


pTrogillicsdd 
Citric  acid  ... 
DiatUled  water 


2  grains. 
1  grain. 

1  ouiiM. 


When  the  |date  is  well  moistened  with  this,  pour  it  back 
into  the  measure  and  add  a  fsw  drops  of  solnoon  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  30  grains  to  1  ounce.  TUs  should  not  be  &om  the 
(mlinary  nitrate  bath,  or  specks  wiU  jprobably  be  the  result. 
Pour  this  same  mixture  of  pyrogalfic  acid  and  nitrate  of 
mlver  on  and  off  the  plate  as  in  developng  a  negative,  till  the 
picture  is  dense  enough,  of  course  usmg  a  fram  quantity,  if 
the  first  lot  gets  very  much  decomposed  and  ^usooloured. 
My  only  excuse  in  troubling  you  with  these  remarks  is,  that 
I  consider,  from  the  experience  of  oth^  and  my  own,  that 
this  iRoeesB  for  strengthening  neMtives,  or  ccmverting 
poritives  into  natives,  is  so  good  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
known  to  be  genoal^  adopted. 

BoBT,  John  Fowleb. 


NOTE  ON  THE  DBPOSITIOH  OF  DBW. 

Sir,— I  am  no  photographer,  but  I  have  taken  the 
"  News  "  from  the  first,  and  reading  in  a  recent  nmnb^' 
^ur  foreign  corre^ndent's  extract  horn  Le  Cosmos^  the 
idea  struck  me  that  the  phenomenon  there  menti<Hied  mi(^ 
be  similar  to  one  I  have  oft«n  noticed,  with  1^  difliareiioe 
cmfy  between  dust  and  dew.  The  season  is  novappniaehiBg 
wbsB,  if  yoa  an  a  tokfaUy  early  riser,  job  ^t^TWf¥7> 
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ine  yon  chooee  to  go  oat,  see,  by  thedepoeit  on  fences  tx  knr 
ot£er  erection  of  wood,  the  arraDgement  of  the  frMna-woix 
ni^xwtine  the  metaon  ae  ckaify  aa  if  the  fhuning  were 
unoonred.  C.  R.  Flast. 

PBTSBIOBATION  Ot  aUTTA  PXROHA  OH  XlfcPIHG. 

SiBf— As  yon  are  now  writiiig  «i  gntta  percha  baths,  I 
thbk  st  woTud  not  be  anuBS  to  inectixm  my  experience  with 
<me.  X  nude  one  of  sheet  gntta  percha  in  Sbrch,  1857, 
which  answered  Tety  well  m.  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  it 
smug  a  leak,  which  I  could  not  find  without  takii^  it  out 
of  the  mahogany  case,  and  when  I  attempted  to  ^  so  it 
broke  all  to  ^eces.  I  then  looked  for  a  piece  of  the  new 
sheet  it  was  made  from,  and  that  was  jnst  the  same — aa 
brittle,  but  not  bo  strong  as  glass.  Have  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents ej^rienced  the  same  ?  I  ought  to  state  that  I 
only  used  it  a  few  hours  once  a  week.   Hknbt  MircnEix. 


BIARBLING8  IS  THE  FOTHEBaiLL  PROCK8H. 

Sm,— The  water  marks  or  marbling  in  FothergUl's  pro- 
cess are  produced  by  the  mode  of  washitig  off  the  albumen, 
and  win  mostly  be  found  when  it  is  wa^ed  off  ander  a  tap 
or  jag.  A  metagelatine  plate,  unwashed  will  never  show 
them ;  bnt  wash  oR  the  metagelatine  aa  above,  and  you  will 
freqnently  meet  wi^  them.  Washing  in  a  dish  entirely 
prermtB  them,  if  sufficient  wato-  is  used :  1  02.  of  albnmen 
to  5  on.  of  water  is  quite  aoffldent.  Success. 


qUERT  ON  COLOURtNO .  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

StB, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  chemical 
process  will  produce  the  bronze  shade  on  the  extract  of 
aafflow^,  &s  it  would  be  most  valuable  for  colouring^stereo- 
gnuns?    G.  B.  G. 

AJ!fSWERS  TO  MINOlt  QUERIES. 

Wet  Coi-LOoro»  for  Ixtbhiors.— Mr.  Riusell  Sedgfidd,  on 
whou  beautiful  producUoas  we  have  had  on  more  than  ona  occwon 
to  offer  Some  remirka,  Bacgeats  a  process  br  means  of  wUidi  vtt 
coUodlon  maytu  ettipl<^ea  for  interiors.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  UBS  of  this  process  for  interiors  is,  that,  io  conseqaeiice  of  the 
lenEtbened  exposure  required,  the  nitrate  of  silver  dries  on  the 
surface  and  prodocea  stains.  To  overcome  this  drawback  he  pre- 
pares a  bath  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce 
and  nearly  saturates  it  with  acetate.  On  removing  the  plate  from 
the  nsaal'bath,  he  places  it  in  this  for  several  minntes.  For  deve- 
loping, be  uses  a  pyrogellic  acid  aolation,  of  two  or  three  grains  to 
me  onnce.  The  devdopment  occupies  a  longer  period  tiion  in  the 
case  of  a  plate  prepared  In  the  ordinary  manner  In  one  bath  only, 
except  when  the  ex.posnre  has  been  a  very  long  one,  viz.,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minntes.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  modification  of 
the  wet  collodion  process  are,  the  diminution  of  risk  of  stains  and 
the  power  of  giving  a  longer  exposure  with  safety.  The  collodion 
Mr.  Sedgfield  recommends  for  interiors  Is  one  tnat  Is  a  medium 
between  the  tougb  and  powdery :  a  condition  he  obtains  by  the 
addition  of  cotton  and  alcohol  to  the  Mllodion  supplied  to  bini.  It 
should  be  newly  mixed  for  interiors,  and  iodised  with  a  mixture  of 
cadmium  and  potassium. 

ExFKffis  OF  ToMiiro  WITH  Gold.— A  toning  bath  used  is  the 
way  wa  recommend,  viz.,  before  fixing,  bat  after  removal  of  the 
free  nitrate  of  sOver  from  the  print  wnl  tone  properly  about  200 

a Bare  inches  for  every  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  wtuch  has  been 
ded  to  it;  and  the  expense  of  chloride  of  gold  being  about  two 
pence  per  grain,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  expense  of  gold 
toning  does  not  exceed  one  penny  per  100  square  inches.  This 
bebg  the  case,  no  photographs  wlio  really  values  his  prodactions 
shotttd  ran  m  risk  of  luving  them  fade,  owing  to  an  erroaeoiu 
impression  of  the  costliness  of  a  properly  made  toning  bath. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  Tatxok. — 1.  Many  thanks  for  the  note  respecting  the  bUurious  effects  or 
the  waihlng  waters  on  plants:  tbs  letter  from  a  correwondent,  which  we 
pnbUibed  In  oar  list  nninber,  renders  further  notice  on  this  point  nnneces- 
sory.  2.  W«  wUl  cotniiiimloat«  the  vterj  to  oar  oorrespcmdait,  who,  doubt- 
less, wlU  render  erery  InformatioB  In  hli  power.  8.  An  excellent  oomposi- 
tlon  was  gttm  In  oor  first  Tolume ;  a  reference  to  the  Index  will  at  onoe 
riiew  jron  whws  It  ts  to  be  fonod.  4  Thejr  aboaU  ba  well  wasbad  UiiiDe- 
^ateljrthev  are  taken  from  ibentatlng  fknnibaiid  tbeo  imsMned  in  the 
toning  bath;  from  the  oidourcc  yow  print,  we  lliter  that  jronr  toitag 
bath  u  not  In  good  n4sb 


GXCBUIOB.— Did  jouwaah  the  plate  wdl  after  developing,  and  before  flxIngT 
If  cyanide  fixing  solution  Is  applied  Immediately  afUr  an  fnm  develfipi^ 
solmioti,  blue  stains  are  freqiMotlyftrasd,  owing  to  Um  reaction  of  these 
two  iolutloDS  oecaslouiag  tbe  AirniatloB  tt  Fnuilan  Uite.  Blae  fsdciies 
ra^^dso  tnj^odnccd     wring  too  add  a  devdoplng  solnUMi,  or  too  thinly 

EaqcutKa. — The  occurrence  of  "  jun-lioles"  In  collodion  n^atlTea  may  arlsF 
fh)m  many  causes;  the  moat  common  are — the  bath  behig  over^aatimted 
with  Iodide ;  thia  Is  remedied  by  adding  a  few  onoees  of  aw-gralB  soJuloa 
of  nitrate  of  bUtcc;  the  eoHomm  being  nsed  too  soon  after  lodlshig,  aad 
befbre  it  has  qnlle  settled,  A  potsarimn  ooDodiOB  Is  peeaBsriy  lima  to 
this  fault. 

A.  L.  A. — The  plettm  srat  Is  by  no  means  a  bad  one;  if  anything,  a  littk 
loss  exposure  might  bare  Improved  it  Some  of  the  foKgr  appearance  may 
be  dne  to  the  lens,  which,  owing  to  the  number  of  lefleenng  snffuea,  and 
me  long  time  it  requires  to  prooves  an  action,  is  TSry  UaUa  to  psodoes  the 
effect  of  fte.  Yon  miff  obtsmdaitar  tones  by  prittegJispar,aadtaqaBg 
longer  in  tbe  toning  bath. 

A.  BnsR.— We  do  not  tMnk  that  you  can  get  sny  dovUe  eoniMMUm  leases 
with  moantbigs  much  Uglitet  tkan  tbe  ora-Udonad  style:  mttale  rsspsss 
the  opUdan  and  brasa  moonttr  Is  tkr  behind  the  eaUaet  maker  In  reDdering 
tbe  apparatus  snflldently  Ught  and  portaUe  ftar  the  prcaeat  race  of  amateur 
photographers.  A  Ught  and  rigid  sabstUnle  for  tbe  naaal  heavy  la  m  mount 
la  mnoh  wanted. 

Da.  0.— Hio  redaction  is  oiring  to  tbe  cbireoai  which  yoc  placed  fa  the  aola- 
tion. It  is  aa  (U  experiment  to  place  a  stick  of  fkanly-bnmed  ehaiceat  In 
a  solntim  of  nitrate  of  diver.  In  na  daA.  In  aboot  a  wa^'a  ttakt,  asetdllc 
silver  will  be  seen  to  be  reduced  on  the  cbarooal,  aiUMr  in  die  urm  of  a 
bright  coattaig^  or  hi  long  needle-shaped  oiystals.  * 

Optical.— We  pfeaame  oar  ooRespottdsnt  means  rtfractbtg  tUnottu^  wbni 
he  Bpemks  of  a  r^fradoty  atsrebseope,  althongfa  tbe  latter  tm  woold  be 
very  applicable  to  soma  of  the  o)i«|>  Instnuneots  now  to  be  met  wltb. 
pRmssor  Whsalatone  wsa  the  Invmtor  of  the  refracting  staMasoa|M  as 
w^  u  tba  TeOaetlBg  hutrmnent 

Ix  a  Fix  haa  a  itock  of  Mgailve  ooQodlan  which  be  wishes  to  ceovert  b>t« 
poiltlv&  Hie  most  adnnble  plan  wUl  be  to  add  tincture  itf  iodine  sntll 
the  collodion  assamss  a  fall  yeUow  or  reddhta  dot;  and  If  Um  bitenAy  of 
the  potltlvea  sboald  sHU  be  fnmd  too  great,  add  idtric  add  to  tha  bath,  drov 
by  drop,  until  it  wnrlts  prc^etly. 

F.  I..  U.  M.  (Devon.)— One  or  two  dvopa  of  canada  balsam  hi  an  omicv  of 
■piriu  of  tmpendne  will  make  a  very  good  vanish  for  pouring  over  col- 
lodkm  positives  befbre  odouriag  them.  If  the  cOhnirh'ICf  too  deeply,  add 
mne  tnspentlne. 

A  Mamn.— We  most  dedlna  taking  any  part  In  such  proeeedioga  Tbcy 
will  not  add  much  to  the  cfodU  oC  tslher  par^,  and  our  advtoa  would  be  to 
stop  at  once. 

Haunroir.- The  phite  shonU  be  mK  washed,  or  tbe  iMnre  wfll  Oida  Br 

using  A  collodion  ipecUUy  laaparad  Aw  the  purpoae,  the  Aba  wiil  net  wadi 

off.  If  on  wiil  see  advertlsementa  to  that  elha  u  our  advertUng 
HaxxT.— Iodoform  tbe  intansl^  of  oOUodlon,  and  prerenu  the 

proper  formation  of  tha  half-tooss  of  the  negative.    For  ttab  reason  we 

think  Its  employiiwut  injndldaas. 
WiLLiax  F.— It  is  hnprodent  to  mount  poridves  with  paste,  as  lUs  sobstaaw 

has  been  shown  to  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  tSotl  upon  the  atabOIty  of 

tbe  photogrqth.  Thhi  gloe,  utpUed  hot,  will  be  ttt  prenrable. 
P.  R.  B.— The  arddereferred  to  has  not  yet  appeared  In  any  English  Journal. 

It  vronld  be  too  heavy  and  uninteteatmg  for  Insertion  m  fkiU  in  oor  pages : 

we  may,  however,  give  analtstraetof  tbe  srtlda. 
A  CaLormsT. — More  acetic  add  Is  reqidrad  In  tbe  exciting  and  devdoping 

solntloa   Do  not  excite  with  gallo'iiltrate,  bnt  only  with  aceto-nitrate  of 

silver. 

T.  P.— 1.  The  metallic  span^ea  are  caused  by  tbe  presence  of  too  mndi  akric 

add  In  tbe  develophig  solution.   3,  Tour  prints  will  probably  be  rendend 

darker  by  Ironing  them  In  a  rather  damp  state. 
J.  B. — We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  patent  wiiidi  caa  |u»vaM 

you  taking  ^cturee  on  ivory. 
COLLoniON.— Tour  collodion  la  too  thin :  allow  ItHlger  Uma  to  dapae  hclbrr 

it  is  poured  off  the  plate,  or  use  a  thidker  coUodloa. 
H.  H.— See  H.  Le  Giioa'i  paper  in  the  present  number.  Tour  bath  asima  as 

If  It  were  alkaUne;  add  a  Utile  dilute  nitric  add  to  1l 
J.  T.  B.— We  will  communicate  the  query,  and,  as  soon  as  we  reeriv«  wm 

answsr,  wlU  give  the  desbed  hifMiaaUon. 
ft,  H.  W.— One  drop  of  nitric  add  added  to  one  onnce  of  water.  Add  this 

solntlon  to  your  bath  In  qnantillei  not  exceeding  one  dnchm  at  a  time. 
BERnniKX.~-l.  Use  a  slow  collodion  eoatalnlng      lo^ne.  3.  Ha  I.  We 

cannot  answer  suoh  qntetlona. 
AnEutra.— If  our  fair  correspondent  will  send  ns  her  portrait,  we  wHI  a^ 

whethw  we  thfaik  ^oti^phy  the  best  employment  fcr  bsr  spare  tiwt. 
QoBRist.— Apply  to  a  eard  maker  or  irbolaaah  stkthmer,  wbo  wlU  htt-pvnt 

your  pictures  at  a  moderate  expense. 

JxHST.  Tour  qnery  was  answered  in  one  of  our  prevloss  niunbers. 

v.— Use  a  solution  of  gnm  damma  S  dracbms,  tu  mineral  naphtha  8  ooocea. 
Haar.- The  effect  you  describe  cannot  occur  If  pure  cbemkala  are  uaed 
H.  S.  L— Received  with  many  thanks.  A  pnm  viiU  be  seat  In  a  fbw  days. 
M.  and  H.— Received. 

Communlcatfams  declined  with  thanks.— A.  B.  C — (J.— A  Beginning. 

The  htllHinBtlonreqnlnd  by  the  following  eoRivoBdeats  Is  ettber  SHb  as 
ire  are  andrie  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  In  recant  numbers  of  tbe 
"PnoTOOsarHiO  News:"— B.  L.  N.— Correspondent— In  a  Fix, — B.  T.  O. 
— Abta. 

b  TtfB:— flir  J.  F.  W.  HersoheL— A.  Watt— H.  X.— A.  R.  P.— O.  A.  M.— 
H.  and  J.  WsUar.— W.  IL  Bomand.— a  H.  Pataia.— B.  M.  BraAaMtek— 
M.  A.  Boot— J.  B.  Overton.— G.  B^Xnosttaa^W.  L.— a  B.  W.^  W.  W. 
— F.  Debenham.— X.  X^H.  Hr-Jnqiilnr. 


OuM  for  MictuV  Votmtt  It.  ftatw  taca  pnporti,  priet  U.  At  coeA. 
taibm  mat  tass  tMreimim  bom*  tg  As  Artffiter^  Oe  mmI  sm 
prtct  St.,  tected^iHT  the  elo»  eate. 


£s*- 


*,*  All  editorial  communications  should  ba  addressed  to  Itr.Cloons;  can 
of  Messrs.  CassKLL,  Fcmx,  and  Qmlpu,  u  Belle  Saavag*  Tltd..  Pitv*a» 
Mtan  (br  the  Gdltsr,  if  addiesM&tg  AiBld^  «^ 
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Th?  Second  Volmne  of  the  "  Photographic  News  "  ia 
ooDdnded  with  the*  peeamt  number.  Twdre  montliB  have 
elapwd  dnee  we  entflred  on  fhe  pnblieatMm  d  this  new 
periodical.   Sereral  authorities  predicted  our  £wlure,  from 
the  &ct  of  onr  eerial  addreaing  (mfy  a  limited  aection  of 
the  public  Fortonately,  we  wen  mffiotentlj  oonfidoit  in 
the  Boundneee  of  our  o|Hnion  on  this  pcaat,  as  not  to  be 
detoted  from  our  purpose  by  any  einister  fnrebodinp  as  to 
the  probaUe  result  of  oar  attwfpt  to  CBtablidi  a  new  nedinm 
of  communication  with  the  great  body  of  idiot<^ta^ers ; 
still  there  was,  natuially,  a  feeling  of  some  anxiety  con- 
nected with  the  nadertaking,  lest  we  might  have  formed  an 
erroneooB  estimate  of  what  was  required  at  the  preaeait  day 
by  the  partacoUr  elasB  we  addrosed.   We  are  now  enabled 
to  apeak  with  thecoofidaice  ins{Hiedl7^  fiwts,  and  it  is  with 
real  pride  and  pleasore  that  we  inform  onr  readen  that  the 
excdknt  ponticni  the  "  News**  assumed  at  its  veiy  com- 
mencement  has  gradually  strengthened,  and  that  it  oontinnes 
steadily  to  progress  in  tite  estimaticni  of  T^iotoffKgbm. 
Within  a  month  after  its  foundation  it  had  taken  the  fore- 
moat  place  in  photographic  literature;  since  then  every 
moutii  has  seen  a  large  additional  increase  in  the  sale  in 
this  county,  and  the  slower,  bnt  etjnally  certsin,  growth 
of  the  circolation  in  otur  coloniea,  in  India,  and,  to  some 
eztcait,  on  the  Conlanent.   We  mention  these  facts  £or  the 
pozpoae  <rf  expreaing  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
support  we  have  received ;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  pointing  out  that  our  exertions  have  not  mvely  been  of 
senice  to  i^Kytographen,  bnt  have  tended  to  raise  the  character 
of  photoplay  in  ptiblio  eatimatku.  Before  the  tetablish- 
mant  of  the  **  Fhotookafhig  Xews  "  the  pnUic  werealmost 
entirdy  ignoorant  of  the  position  to  which  photography  had 
advanced,  or  that  its  importance  was  such  as  to  require  a 
^paual  devoted  to  its  interats.  The  editon  oS  newspapers 
igiuired  the  existence  of  such  periodicals,  and  it  was  not 
until  this  joomal  made  its  aniearaiHe  that  th^  recognised 
tike  &ct  Infrequent  quotations  frran  its  pages;  thnajpoving 
that  the  "News'*  had  done  what  other  journals  of  similar 
chaiaoter  had  failed  to  do,  vii,:  made  phott^pnphy  a  sal^ject 
of  interest  to  the  poblio  generally. 

"With  isspeot  to  the  lAaiaotcr  ttf  its  oontentsi  we  may 


leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  merely  observing 
that  while  we  have  never  lEailed  to  record  every  inddent  ctm- 
nected  with  photc^^raphy  in  England  likely  to  interest  them, 
we  have  always  endeavoured  to  keep  them  well  informed  on 
matters  of  scienoe  and  art  occurring  tm  the  Ctmtinaat — ^whidi 
knowledge  would  not  be  likely  to  resoh  them  through  any 
other  channel — by  engaging  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  .■ 
distingmshed  satmns  in  France;  we  have  also  <^)eued  our 
columns  to  conmmnicatiora  from  oorrespondenta  to  the 
fullest  desirable  extent. 

Aa  regards  the  future,  we  propose  to  continue  th&soics 
of  articles  under  the  head  of  "The  Amatrar  Mechanic,"  the 
letters  we  have  recdved  from  many  of  our  readers  demon- 
strating that  they  are  recdved  with  favonr.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  in  order  to  make  the  "  PnoroaRAPHic  News  " 
of  greater  value  to  beginnen,  several  valuable  aexim  of 
artaclea  will  be  introduoed  into  the  new  volume,  by  means  of 
which  they  will  be  readily  enabled  to  master  the  preliminarj' 
difficulties  of  the  art.  A  second  series  of  "LewHW  on 
Chemistry"  will  be  commenced,  which,  being  ftaller  and 
more  oomjsehensive  than  those  formerly  givm,  will  be 
equal^  nsefbl  to  onr  idd  and  new  subscribers. 

In  condnaon,  we  cannot  omit  to  express  onr  wanft 
acknowledgments  to  those  eminent  photographers  who  have, 
both  {uivatdy  and  otherwise,  fitvoored  ns  with  suggestions 
calculated  to  be  of  service  to  those  pnustitioncn  who  have 
uot  yet  acquired  an  extensive  aoquuntance  vrith  the  art ; 
and  also  to  those  who  have  favoured  us  with  information  on 
minor  matters  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  **  News." 
We  have  [Measure  in  exiaesnng  pur  obUgations  to  our  ov- 
respcmdenta,  and  trust  that  these  kindly  communications 
may  be  continued  in  the  future  aa  in  the  past — a  repertory 
of  valnable  infimnation ;  and  that  while  we  labour  zealously 
to  mftiwtMn  the  reputation  of  tiie  journal  intnuted  to  onr 
charge,  we  may  continue  to  receive  the  assistance  of  all  who 
are  intoested  in  the  progress  of  photograid^,  and  who  are 
dedrooa  of  fblly  investigatiug  the  bearing  which  kindred 
sdences  may  exercise  upon  it.  It  will  ever  be  our  object 
to  give  the  utmost  publidty  to  every  new  discovery  and 
to  evfliy  importwt  imiaovemait,  and  thur% i^^^^^^kfVfi^ 
aorial  the  veritaUe  organ  of  Pa^g^^J^UPg 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PLAIN  OE  WAXED  PAPER 
PROCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  JESSE  MITCnRI.T.,  ADJUTANT  IfiT  NATIVE  VETERAN 
BATTAIJON. 

The  following  paper,  extracted  from  the  reports  of  the 
^(adras  Photographic  Society,  will  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  paper  on  a  similar  proceas  f^m  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  S.  Grair£:Htl,  given  in  a  recent  number : — 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  paper  processes  that  the 
sal:gect  wotild  appear  to  be  exhausted.  Neverthekas,  a  good 
paper  process,  easy  to  manipulate,  and  applieali^  to  all 
BttaatiiMis,  appears  to  bo  still  a  desideratum.  I  have,  there- 
fore, at  the  request  of  our  Honorary  Secretary,  undertakoo 
to  describe  my  mode  of  operating,  and,  I  believe,  tliat  any- 
one who  fiithfiiUy  follows  these  directions  will,  after  a  little 
I«actice,  find  no  difficulty  in  producing,  at  least,  tolerable 
n^fatives.  Skill  in  photography,  as  in  any  other  art  or 
science,  is  only  acquired  by  practice,  and  no  reasonable  man 
should  feel  annoyed  if,  in  ms  first  attempts,  he  fails  to  pro- 
dace  as  good  pictures  as  they  can  do  who  have  practised 
MBsidiiouBly  for  many  years. 

This  process  is  a  modification  of  the  original  waxed  paper 
process  of  Le  Gray,  but  it  is  equally  suited  to  unwaxed 
papers.  As  the  manipulation  of  unwaxed  paper  is  much 
the  easiest,  and  the  results  so  much  alike  that  the  operator 
himself  cannot,  after  a  time,  say  which  was  taken  on  waxed, 
which  on  plain  paper,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  description 
of  the  latter  process,  giving  afterwards  such  additacaul 
directions  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  waxed  paper. 

In  jdiotc^raphic  operations,  abawite  dewiUneHB  b  an 
OMential  element  of  raccas.  It  is  not  Boffident  that  the 
I^iott^niphOT's  hands,  tar  instance,  be  mechavicalfy  clean, 
they  must  be  chemically  so ;  tberefbre,  when  he  is  about  to 
select  his  papers,  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  t^e  ustul 
washiujg  with  soap  and  water,  but  should  rinse  them  after- 
wards in  a  good  quanti^  of  clean  water,  lest  the  soap  do 
that  mischief  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  This  applies  stjll 
more  strongly  to  the  trays  used  m  the  various  stages  of  the 
process.  The  tray  used  for  iodismg  the  paper  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose  abne ;  or  if,  fixnu  the  paucity  of  appara- 
tus— which,  in  this  country,  is  not  always  {otMurable — 
he  is  OHupeiled  to  use  it  for  the  exciting  solution  also,  that  is 
the  greatest  liberty  he  may  take.  The  exciting  di^  must  never 
be  used  for  developing,  and  the  dishes  for  developing  solu- 
tions should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  except 
washing  the  paper  after  it  Ib  excited,  in  which  case,  if  clean, 
thff^  are  not  Vnely  to  do  any  hann.  Aftw  beuig  used  with 
gaJLo-nitoate,  they  should  bo  washed  as  soon  as  possible  in 
abundance  of  clean  water ;  and  if  the  saUo-nitzate  solution 
decomposes  rapidly  when  placed  in  ^em,  they  must  be 
washed  with  a  w^k  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (6 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water),  and  with  plenty  en  clean  water 
aflerwarda.  The  trays  far  hyposulphite  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  except  for  washing  the  finished  negative. 
Tba  phot^^pher  will  also  find  it  advantageous  to  have 
separate  measures  and  funnels  for  his  aoeto-nitrate  and  gallic 
amdsohition. 

I'APUK. 

The  paper  used  in  this  process  is  Causou's  thin  negative. 
It  is  not  wltikout  impacfeotionB,  such  as  unereuness  of 
texture  and  minute  holai,  which  allow  the  exciting  and 
developing  solutions  to  pass  through  ami  stain  the  back  of 
the  negative.  To  the  beginner  these  things  are  not  of 
much  importance,  as  he  must  expect  to  spoil  a  tew  papers ; 
but  when  a  little  more  advanced,  he  shouM  exanune  hjs 
papers  carefully  *y  a  strong  light,  rejecting  any  that  have 
the  imperfections  above  noted,  which  need  not,  however,  be 
thrown  away,  as  the  best  will  do  for  waxing,  which  fills  up 
any  very  an^  holes,  and  the  remainder  will  do  jfor  positives. 
The  papers  should  be  cot  of  the  same  width,  and  half  an 
inch  or  so  longer  than  the  camera  slide.  One  side  of  the 
paper  is  smoother  than  the  ot^er,  which  is  bat  ascwtained 


by  holding  it  so  tliat  the  light  falls  upon  it  oUlqudy ;  this 
should  be  marked,  in  two  oppomte  comers,  wiu  a  eajatal 
letter,  which  better  defines  the  dde  on  which  the  manE  is 
made  than  a  circle  or  crofls. 

lODIBINO. 

The  solvent  may  be  either  whey  or  distilled  water.  I 
believe  the  former  |ffoduces  the  most  dense  skies,  and  a 
greater  opacity  generally  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture ; 
it  is,  however,  somewhat  troublesome  to  prepare.  The 
following  method  of  obtaining  it  is,  pevhape,  as  good  as 
any: — 

Let  pure  milk  from  the  cow  stand  until  it  ia  aoar;  fiv 
each  quart  of  milk  beat  up  the  whites  of  tiiree  ^gs;  add 
these  to  the  milkj  in  any  convenient  vessel;  porcelain  is 
best — if  brass  or  copper  utensils  be  used,  they  should  be  well 
tinned.  Boil  gent^  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  caseine  will  be  taken  up  by  the  coagulated  albumen. 
When  cold,  filter  through  a  double  fold  of  cambric,  and  then 
through  bibulous  paper;  the  latter  is  a  tedious  woeess 
unless  the  operator  baa  a  large  f^nel,  which  he  can  fill  and 
leave  whilst  he  is  attending  to  other  matters.  If  {woperly 
made,  it  should  be  clear  and  transparent,  and  of  a  straw 
coloured  tint. 

To  each  ounce  of  whey  or  distilled  water  add  the  following 
ingredients : — 

Iodide  of  potaauum    7  5  grainy. 

Bromide  of  pobuaiam   i'it  „ 

Cruiide  of  potaaaium    *4 

Chloride  of  sodinin,  dry  (table  salt)   ...  '5  „ 

Sug&r  of  millc    12-  „ 

Crystallised  honey  (from  the  bottom  of  a 

jaO    S- 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  the  mixture  as  much  re-suUiiual 
iodine  as  will  produce  a  brown  sherry  colour ;  try  10  or  12 
grains  to  the  quart  of  40  otmces,  and  if  that  is  found  insuffi- 
cient, add  more,  as  the  exact  quantity  is  of  no  impoii|ance. 
The  iodine  being  rapidly  extracted  from  the  solution  by  the 
starch  in  the  paper,  will  require  to  be  renewed  occaaonally, 
the  necessity  bemg  indicated  by  the  paleness  of  the  solution. 
It  is  some  hours  before  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  dissolved. 

Filter  the  above  solution  into  a  dish  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch,  or  more  if  the  dish  is  deep  enough.  Take  a  paper  by 
two  adjacent  comers  and  place  the  other  end  upon  the 
solution  BO  as  just  to  touch  it ;  without  pause  bwer  the 
hands  gradually  and  carefully  to  exclude  air  bolides,  for 
t^e  better  seeing  ai  which  the  iodising  tray  ahould  be  placed 
between  the  c^pmtor  and  a  window.  Lettheps^lte  for 
a  moment  untu  it  is  wetted,  then  take  it  up  by  the  oomeis 
nearest  to  you,  and  place  the  other  side  of^the  paper  npcm 
the  Bfdution  in  tJie  same  way.  Then  by  the  help  of  a  bent 
glass  rod,  or  by  tilting  the  tray,  cause  the  solution  to  flow 
over  tiie  paper.  Sfao^  air  bubbles  be  present,  they  will  be 
indicated  by  that  pcotion  of  the  paper  remaining  uncoloured. 
Put  in  as  many  papers  as  the  tiay  will  hold  without  crowd- 
ing. When  all  are  in,  'remove  in  successifHi  the  bottom 
paper  to  the  top,  turning  it  as  you  do  so ;  this  will  enable 
you  to  see  if  the  whole  have  been  properly  immersed.  The 
diflii  should  be  shaken  occasionally  to  prevent  the  papers 
adhering  to  each  other,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  do, 
and  which  is  shown  by  light  patches  where  the  free  access  of 
the  solution  has  been  prevented.  The  papers  may  be  im- 
mersed from  two  to  three  hours,  and  then  himg  up  to  drj. 

{TdbteoiOmud.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

BY  H.  Jt.  BECqUEBEl.. 

Many  communications  having  recently  appeared  in  onr 
coltunns  relative  to  this  subject,  we  are  induced  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  interesting  paper  tn  extenso ; 
as,  although  it  was  publqb^ii0esie>ytiaia  teek'ia  Iheoonti- 
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nentel  joumalB,  wo  believe  it  has  never  yet  appeared  in  an 
English  periodical : — 

I  have  firequently  been  asked  to  anumunicate  my  re- 
searches on  tne  reprodaction  of  colours  by  means  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  and  I  proceed  to  do  so  with  pleasore, 
altliough  these  experiments  extend  back  several  yean,  and 
are  as  yet  scarcely  applicable  to  the  practice  of  ^lotogra^y; 
but  as  the  matter  posBeenng  the  remarkable  property  of 
receiring  coloured  unpreesious  by  means  of  hght  is  also 
suBceptiolo  of  very  curious  physical  modifications,  I  shall 
c^er  Bome  details  of  the  process,  in  order  that  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  may 
easily  reproduce  the  different  effects  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining.  There  are  a  number  of  substances  sensitive 
to  the  chemic&l  action  of  light.  Some  exhibit  either  a  partial 
or  total  deoomposiUou,  as  certain  compounds  of  sUver,  lead, 
mocnry,  gold,  platinum,  &&  Others  require  the  {wesence 
of  subetanoes  which  react  upon  tiicm,  as  clil«ine  in  con- 
junction w^th  hydrogen ;  chromic  acid,  with  (nsanic  matters ; 
guaiaenm  in  conjunction  wil^  oxygen,  &o.  Bnt  in  general, 
when  the  deoom^posttion  is  either  partial  or  total,  or  if  a 
chemical  action  is  exhibited,  the  colour  of  the  impressionable 
sabstanco  changes,  exhibiting  mostly  but  a  monochrome 
shade,  depending  on  the  nature  of  tbe  newly-formed  com- 
pound. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  iodide  of  ulver,  which  loses 
its  yellow  colour  when  expoeod  to  the  action  of  light,  the 
new  tint  exhibited  is  independent  of  the  re&angibility  of 
the  active  rays.  In  order  the  better  to  study  the  effect 
produced,  a  solar  spectrum  must  be  used — that  is  to  say,  the 
image  formed  by  tne  disfiersion  of  the  solar  rays  by  means 
of  a  prism  ;  and  if  this  image  is  received  on  a  sur&ce 
covered  with  iodide  of  silver,  the  latter  begins  to  colour 
itself  on  the  violet  portion  of  the  spectmm,  and  even 
beyond  the  violet,  and  afterwards  in  the  bhte ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  most  refrangiWe  porUon  o£  the  visible  spectrum. 
But  the  ultimate  colour  of  this  matter,  prodnoed  by  the 
action  ^  the  li|^t,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  colour 
of  the  active  poridon  of  the  spectrom.  In  utdng  other 
substtmces,  it  is  found  that  the  chemical  action  is  mani- 
fested in  different  portions  of  the  spectrum,  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  au  analogous  condtuion.  Xhe  preceding 
obsenrationB  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — That  every 
substance  is  affected  by  rays  compised  between  different 
limits  of  refrangibility,  and  that  tne  reaction  once  effected, 
there  is  generally  but  a  single  tint  produced,  not  corre- 
sponding with  the  tint  of  the  active  rays.  However, 
amongst  the  different  snbetancea  experimented  upon,  there 
is  one  which  appears  to  exhibit  several  shades  of  colour 
under  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  namely,  chloride  of  rilver. 
When  prepared  under  ordinary  conditions  it  assumes  a  violet 
tint,  under  the  action  of  diffused  light,  and  then  becomes  of 
a  brown  colour ;  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Inminona 
Bpectrum,  it  b^^s  to  coknii  itself  in  the  Qltra-Tiolet  and 
violet  pintion ;  and  if  the  action  is  maintained  for  some 
time,  and  there  is  sufficient  diffused  light  in  the  dark 
chamber,  it  assnmos,  in  the  red  portion  at  the  spectrum,  a 
red  brickdust  tint,  as  first  observed  by  Scheele,  Herschel,* 
and  Hontjt  who  have  studied  the  action  of  light  on  different 
Bensitised  papers,  and  have  each  obsen'ed  that  chloride 
of  silver  exhibits  this  red  tint  in  the  red  portion  of  the 
spectmm. 

It  is  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  chloride  of  ver, 
which  has  become  coloured  violet,  assumes,  if  warmed,  a  red 
tint,  exactly  similar  to  that  observed  in  tiie  red  portion  of 
the  spectrum.  It  may  be  asked  if  this  latter  effect  is  not  the 
result  of  the  heat.  At  all  events,  since  chloride  of  silver,  when 
it  begins  to  colour,  becomes  slightly  violet,  and  b^ins  to 
colour  in  the  most  refran^ble  pmiion  of  the  spectrum,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  since  it  assumes  a  Inick  red  colour  in  the 
least  refrangible  portion,  it  would  be  a  rather  curious  coinci- 

*  Blbllothrrinr  I'nlveriflle  <le  Oenere,         tomp  :ixl1L,  fnfe  IH-'i. 
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dence  to  see  the  two  extremities  of  the  photogenic  impresaicmB 
of  the  spectnun  assume  the  one  violet  mtlu  violet,  the  other 
red  in  the  prismatic  red.  I  coramenced  the  study  of  this 
sulgect  in  1838  and  1839,  and  at  fust  imagined  that  the 
effect  of  colouring  produced  in  the  visible  pcntion  of  the 
spectrum  was  due  to  the  calorific  action,  but  nave  since  dis- 
eorered  tiiat  it  was  not  so.  At  first  I  endeavoured  to  find 
under  what  omditions  these  effects  might  be  most  cert^nly 
obtained.  If  the  chkmde  o£  silver  be  not  obtained  by 
doable  precipitation  on  the  surface  the  paper,  bat 
precipitated  from  solutions  in  a  glass  and  then  dopoeited 
upon  a  surface,  such  as  gla^  pOTcehun,  &c.,  and  if  tlus  oMo- 
nde  has  not  been  previously  exposed  to  the  light ;  as  soon  as 
the  solar  spectrum  is  exposed  to  its  surface  it  only  becomes 
affected  in  the  ultra-violet  portion,  and  assumes  only, a 
slightly  violet  tint,  which  gradually  deepens.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  nothing  is  produced  in  the  viioble  portion  of  the 
prismatic  image.  But  if  a  per&ctiy  pure  cnloride  be  used 
without  any  excess  of  nitrate,  and  this  chloride  be  i»«viouely 
sensitised,  the  effect  is  very  visible.  In  the  violet  the  tint 
deepens  by  di^rees,  and  is  similar  to  what  would  be  produced 
in  tne  diffused  light;  inthe  red  portion,  however,  a  aliKht  rose 
tint  is  obtained,  but  no  very  visible  effect  is  produced  in  the 
yellow  or  green  portion,  in  which,  however,  maj;  be  observed 
a  &int  disotrioration.  If  the  chloride  be  obtained  on  the 
jsniftce  of  phmged  snocenTeh^  in  salt  water  and  then. 
in  a  batiKn  nitrate  (KsilvcF— imdtnereabodldbeanexoeBB 
of  nitrate— the  effect  is  not  the  same.  In  this  case,  ather 
the  sheet  of  papa-  has  not  beat  previondy  exposed  to  the 
lip^t,  and  has  no  chemical  action  visible  except  in  the  ultra- 
violet p(»i)ion,  or  the  paper  has  been  exposed  to  the  rays  and 
become  s^udtive  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  from 
the  lAue  to  the  red.  There  is,  then,  an  action  of  coniinm- 
/ion,  and  the  effects  of  colouring  are  weak  if  at  all  observable. 
(2b  he  eontiHmed.) 


msTABiLiry  of  cakbon  positives. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  de  Luynes  has  founded  a 
prize  of  8,000  francs  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  shall 
discover  a  metluxl  <k  printing  permanent  photographs. 
Positives  printed  with  cUoride  m  silver  fade  in  time:  that 
is,  nnfortnnately,  a  fiut  which  cannot  bo  contestea  (?) ; 
there  are  those  which  resist  more  than  others,  arising  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fixed,  wadied,  and  so 
forth.  In  any  case,  we  repeat,  it  is  a  pore  question  of  time. 
From  the  moment  it  was  admitted  that  chloride  of  silver 
prints  had  not  the  character  of  permanency  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes'  jKize,  all  efforts  were  diracted 
in  another  way ;  it  was  sought  to  produce  prints  hy  means 
of  carbon,  or,  vulgarly  speaking,  chuoosL  Means.  Ponncqr, 
Gamier  and  Salmon,  and  Brel^sson,  succeeded  in  producing 
this  process  some  remarkable  iuroo&,  and,  as  all  the  worm 
said,  permanent.  AVell,  it  is  now  proved  to  us,  as  clearly  as 
daylight,  that  these  proo&  are  not  more  permanent  than 
those  with  the  chloride  of  silver.  How,  it  wUl  be  said,  is 
carbon  capable  of  change  ?  Can  carbon,  which  is  the  basis  of 
printing  ink,  be  compared  with  chloride  of  silver  simply 
blackened  hj  light  i  Has  it  not  shown  what  it  is  capable  <k 
ddng  frxun  the  most  andoit  times?  It  is  not  the  carbon 
ii^ich  ws  consider  eapable  of  chan^  If  tiiiB  sabstance  were 
in  direct  contact  wi^  tlie  p^per,  asm  the  case  of  an  engraving, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  guarantee  might  be  given  with  each 
^int  that  it  was  permanent.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  thus. 
The  carbon  is  separated  from  the  p^er  by  a  film  of  gelatine 
or  albumen  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness ;  hence  ft  is  evident 
that,  if  you  destroy  this  intermedial;^,  the  carbon,  no  longer 
adhering  to  the  paper,  must  necessarily  disaraear. 

It  is  in  vain  t&t  persons  may  contest  this  met;  thaw  is  a 
very  simple  method  of  veriAring  it,  which  is  as  ioDows : — 
Immerse  the  proof  in  a  bath  composed  of  water  and  chloride 
of  lime ;  the  action  of  this  bath  will  dissolve  the  albumen 
which  holds  the  carbon,  which,  deprived  of  its  support,  will 
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diaappeAT  in  the  liqoicl,  and  the  sheet  of  p^ier  irill  be 
restored  to  its  original  whiteneas. — Revue  Fholographique. 

[ETen  sappOBLDg  that  this  molt  mmld  arise  from  placing 
a  carbon  print  in  a  eolation  of  diloride  of  lime,  ve  do  not 
see  that  this  militates  against  the  value  of  carbon  aa  a  per- 
manent printLog  a^t,  inasmnch  as  tiiere  is  no  neoenity  for 
oar~  patting  oar  printa  in  such  a  solution.  It  woold  bemOTe 
to  the  purpose  to  show  that  the  atmosphere,  or  gaaea  therein 
(taaatf  &c.),  woe  oapaUe  of  destroying  tiie  i^tinoos  sub- 
Btanoevfaidi holds  the eaibon against  the pi^ier.  Theramight 
then  be  good  reaam  to  my  that  carbon  prints  woe  not 
permanoit. — Ed.] 


THE  BRmSH  ASSOCIATION  AT  ABERDEEN. 

Ik  onr  number  for  July  22nd  (p.  2S8)  we  drew  attmtion  to 
the  idkotograj^  ezhilation  which  was  intended  to  be 
opened  dming  the  meeting  of  this  learned  body.  In  that 
notice  we  mentioned  the  1st  of  September  as  the  last  day 
for  receiring  photographg ;  we  are  now  enabled  to  announce 
that  the  time  for  receiva^  such  contributionB  is  extended  to 
the  6th  inst.  Pictures  will  be  received  unglazed  if  required, 
although  framed  ones  will  be  preCened. 

We  underatand  from  the  exceUent  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  White,  that  the  ediilntioii  wOl  be  likely  t6|aoTe  a  most 
BoooeBBftil  one;  and  when  it  ia  remembend  that  the  presence 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Conaort,  as  President  <^  the  Aaocia- 
tion,  cannot  Jail  to  attnwt  a  goodly  gathering  d  TintMS, 
we  feel  that  nothing  more  than  a  Sjimide  statonent  c£  this 
&ct  is  necessaiy  to  induce  photograijien  to  send  lugdy  of 
their  best 


FOBKIOH  80UH0E. 
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UH.  LABOURDnTB  AjTD  GHAHFicor  prssBiited,  a  few  days 

uo,  to  the  SoeUU  FhUomaMqae  of  raAk  a  note  uptm  the 
Icowgraphy  of  Fungi  (ictmoffraphie  da  cAanfnynofv). 
Aa  this  note  is  ver;r  mxi  and  intimatdy  ccmneoted 
with  photography,  I  will  give  it  here  in  the  words  of  the 
anthoza: — 

In  systematic  works  the  sdence  of  mycology  is  baaed 
tn>on  such  subtle  characters,  that  the  application  of  these 
characters  to  enable  ustoclasidJ^  spedes  becomes  almost  im- 
ponible.  An^  natural  snbject  can  be  known  by  its  phy- 
siognomy ;  it  IS  the  physiognomj  which  dictates  in  the  firat 
place,  and  the  mycolc^cal  characters,  in  spite  of  their  well- 
recognised  importance,  are,  after  all,  only  indispensable 
elements  of  critique.  The  study  the  tportUa  oi  fungi 
furnishes  as,  certainly,  with  a  |>redBe  botanical  character  of 
any  mushroom,  but  does  not  give  ua  any  notion  ai  ita  oze, 
form,  or  aspect :  it  ia,  however,  absolut^y  indispensable  to 
know  thia  aspect,  without  which  we  could  acquire  no  idea  of 
the  speciea  or  ^nera.  We  insist  more  especiallj  upon  this 
pcnnt^  as  we  tunk  that  at  the  present  day  the  aprJieetion  at 
nuoroBoc^  dements  to  claMnigation  is  abased.  If  we  have 
only  to  consider  these  deniantB  in  the  ehssifioation  of  fbngi, 
we  shtHild  commit  a  great  emir,  and  we  might  just  as  well 
endeavour  to  dasEo^  tfm.iTpn\ivHit  by  characters  obtained  frcm 
the  globoles  of  the  blood  or  the  zoospenna. 

"An  illustrious  zoolt^iat,  M.  Scmegal,  entitled  a  well- 
known  book,  *  Bssay  on  the  Physiognomy  of  SerpeaU.'  We 
think  the  time  has  come  for  writing  an  *  Essay  on  the  Physi- 
ognomy of  Fungi.*  Aa  Persoon  and  Leveill^  "•V^'*  ^  have 
foreseen,  it  is  necessary  to  group  them  by  means  of  characters 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  the  naked  eye,  or  aoorading  to  their 
natoral  attitudes,  and  the  circumstances  in  ndiiah  they  deve- 
lop themselves.  .  .  .  One  of  us  (M.  Lkboordetto)  has 
i'<ir  mm9  time  past  had  the  intention  of  pubKshing  such  a  work. 


Bat  the  pmcil  is  not  able  to  delineate  the  minute  detaik 
which  are  observed  on  the  snr&ce  of  fungi;  the  iil^- 
siogonomy  of  the  v^^etable  is  quite  loat  in  ueae  drawings. 
But  that  which  the  P^uiil  cannot  do  phx^omjhy  achieves 
with  eaae,  and  M.  Champum  has  nndertuen  w  pliofeo- 
giaphic  part  of  the  worfewe  pnqwaa. 

"  To-day  we  have  the  honoor  at  prcsanting  to  the  aocie^ 
a  few  proofe  of  fungi,  natural  siae,  iriiich  will  wptak  m 
themselves  and  draooDstrate  fordbly  the  great  impOTtanoe  of 
this  new  applicataon  at  the  art. '  We  will  only  add  that  this 
application  of  photogr^y  has  required  a  modifieatiMis 
in  the  mode  of  (^mlang  which  M.  Gham^cHi  will  make 
known  later." 

As  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  greateat 
field,  or,  at  least,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  riorions 
field  for  photc^raphy,  is  its  application  to  natural  histary. 
Most  of  the^^njn  cannot  be  peeerved  in  an  csdinaiy 
herbarium.  The  only  way  in  which,  they  can  be  k^  at  au 
is  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  some  other  liquid  of  the  sort,  which, 
howev^,  soon  spoils  thdr  appearance  by  diasolviDg  some  of 
thdr  elements.  I  judge  from  the  present  collection  in  the 
Jardin  des  /Vsntes,  wEere  it  has  been  found  neoessary  to 
make  wax  models  of  tJieae  interesting  v^ietaUes,  that  the 
inquiring  portiw  ot  the  public  wfaidi  vistte  every  Sunday 
and  fdte-dsy  thia  noUe  inatitatttm,  may  have  sane  idea  of 
diem. 

I  also  know  from  enmience  that  of  all  plants  the  most 
difficult  to  dasrify  by  the  student  are  fimgi  and  grasses.  If 
photography  comes  to  our  aid  in  this,  the  dif&cuUy  will  dis- 
appear aunost  entirely.  How  great  an  advantage  would  it 
not  be,  indeed,  to  the  botaniud  or  medical  student,  if  he 
could  buy  for  a  few  shillings  photographic  fRtrnfe  of  the 
principal  fuTtgi  of  his  country  I 

M.  Bertech  has  applied  photc^;rapl7^  with  consideraUe 
success  to  the  representation  of  microscopic  objects.  To- 
day the  Illustration  Franqaise  gives  an  aaDurabfe  and  flat- 
tering artide  npon  this  subject,  with  four  eugmvingiB  fmn. 
M.  Bertsch's  nucroeoopical  ^otographs. 

Bat,  up  to  the  present  day,  these  admirable  proofe  are  of 
no  nae.  M.  Bertech  certainly  does  not  perceive  the  road  he 
most  take  if  he  wishes  fcr  a  lasting  success  and  weB-dcscrred 
praise.  He  mnst  not  continne  to  photo^ph  here  ow  ob- 
ject, there  another ;  one  day  an  infusoria,  the  next  a  fiyV 
eye,  or  a  flea's  le>g,  &c.  He  most  take  aulgects  a  duB 
of  microscofHC  jdiuits  or  animals,  and  |diotogra|di  the  wbofet 
or,  at  least,  the  most  important  subjects  of  this  dass,  if  he 
deidres  to  be  really  useful  to  naturahsts.  As  to  the  prooA 
he  has  produced  up  to  the  present  moment,  they  are,  cer- 
tainly, adndrable  examples  <n  jf^Mrtography,  and  show  what 
he  can  do ;  but  they  are,  aeiantiflmlly  qwaldng,  of  little 
more  use  than  a  child's  toy. 

It  will,  pwhaps,  amase  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
how  photographic  journals  are  composed  abroad.  We 
take  Uie  be^  of  them.  Here  are  the  contents  ctf  the  Adietia 
of  the  Socieie  Fran^iae  for  the  Isst  month  :— 

1.  "  On  dnrnesB,  darkness,  and  cold,  as  preservatives 
araunst  the  uteration  of  proo&,  by  Dr.  Geoi^  Wilson." 
(Fnmi  a  London  contemporary.) 

2.  "  Researches  on  different  Inmiuons  effects,  &c.,  by  M. 
Edmmd  Becqnofd."  (Communicated.) 

3.  "On  thonnography,  by  M.  Ganttier  and  Cnaabry." 
(Idem.) 

4.  "Method  of  tonine  1^ alkaline  salts  of  gold,  l^Slr. 
Smith."   (From  a  Lonaon  contemporanr.) 

5.  "  On  the  Fothergill  process,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Keene.** 
(From  a  Liverpool  contemporary.) 

6.  "  Impression  without  salts  of  silver,  by  M.  Honeken.* 
(From  a  London  contemporary.) 

7.  "  Remarks  made  in  Austndia  on  phot(^rra|Aie  pro- 
cesses."  (Fnnn  a  London  oontempoimry  ) 

8.  ''Note  on  direct  positives,  by  Mr.  Traill  Tkyhir.'* 
(From  a  London  contemporary.) 

9.  "  On  varnish  for  collodion  proo&,  bjMr.  J.  Sang" 
(From  a  London  cOntaBporsry.) 
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10.  "AlteratioiL  of  gltm  Yty  expontion  to  light,  by  Hr. 
truUiver."   (TFrom  the  Photographic  News.) 

11.  "  On  the  Application  of  photography  to  magnetic  and 
meteorological  obaorraticniB,  Mr.  Glaiaher."  (Fran  a 
London  ctmtempomry.) 

12.  "  Deooinpoationirf  nitrate  of  ulver  by  fire^ 
charcoal.**  "The  solution  (tf  nitrate  of  BilTer,  whether 
neutral  or  add,  and  chloride  o£  Eolrer  disBotved  in  ammonia, 
are  easily  decompcBed  hj  charcoal  that  has  been  recently 
calcined.  Metaluc  silrer  is  soon  precipitated,  and  sometimes 
ciystallisea."    (No  author's  name.) 

13.  "Method  for  preKrving  Talnable  proofi,  by  Mr. 
Browning."   (From  uie  Photographic  News.) 

Of  these  tiiuteen  articles,  ten,  and  prol»bly  eleven,  are 
extracted  frcon  Ei^Ush  papen  :  two  altnie  are  originaL 

H.  Heori  St.  Claire  Derille  lufonna  us  tiiat  in  the  south 
(tf  France,  between  Aries  and  Toakm,  tiiere  exist  nme  ex- 
tensre  deposits  oi  mm.  ore,  which  have  loDg  once  beeii 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  oonsiderabk  quantity  of 
altunina  that  it  contains.  Berthier,  who  formerly  made 
an  analyns  ctf  &m  ore,  found— 

Alumina  •  5S'0 

Peroxide  of  iron    27"6 

Water    20-4 

Traeea  of  chrome   

lOO-O 

The  mineral  in  question  was  therelore  classed  among  the 
ffiobertitea  by  M.  Dufrtooy.  M.  Derille,  who  has  anidysed 
another  apeinmen  taken  out  of  the  rock  itaelf,  found — 

CrysUlIised  eavbooate  of  line  

Prroxide  of  iron  

AlumhiH  

Water   

10<Ht 

Uoreorer,  be  discovered  in  it  traoes  <tf  silica,  plioBphoric 
acid,  tttanic  acid  (?),  and' notable  qnantitiea  ox  tiie  rare 
metal  vanadium. 

After  having  calcined  the  mineral  with  caustio  soda  and 
treated  it  by  water,  to  wash  out,  as  he  thought,  the  alumina, 
M.  Deville  remarked  that  the  alkaline  Uqnid  thus  obtained 
deposited  regular  octahedral  crystals  (having  angles  of 
109*'  15'  or  109*  20%  which  were  colourless,  and  which  he 
took  for  a  compound  corresponding  to  the  octahedral  alumi- 
nate  of  potassa  discovered,  some  time  back,  by  M.  Fremy. 
But  on  analysing  these  crystals,  he  remarked  that  they 
became  red  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  disengaged  chlorine, 
which  immet^tely  made  M.  Deville  suspect  their  real 
nature.  They  turn  out  to  be  a  vanadiate  of  soda,  containing 
47'8  per  cent.,  or  12  equivalents  of  water.  They  are  more 
readily  obtained  by  covering  the  liquid  which  deposits  them 
with  a  layer  of  alowoL 

The  author  tiiinks  that  Tanadium  may  become,  one  day 
or  other,  laigely  ^ployed  in  the  arte,  eapsciallTin  pcnroehun 
manu&otories,  on  account  of  the  flue  green  colour  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  giving  to  certain  enamels.  He  thinks  it  is  ^ 
commoner  than  is  generally  imagined,  and,  at  an^  rate,  his 
own  eq>eriments  show  that  large  quantities  of  this  hitherto 
rare  metal  exist  in  the  ancient  cla^  depouts  of  the  sonth  of 
France.  M.  Deville  terminated  his  paper  by  reminding  ns, 
that  although  vanadium  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  oeen 
looked  upon  as  a  great  rarity,  the  estimable  works  of 
Sefstroem,  Berrolius,  MM.  Wohto*  and  Bose  have  given  us 
a  very  complete  history  of  the  pr(^)ertiee  of  this  metal. 

Vanadium  was  on  the  tapts  again  last  Monday  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  here.  M.  Chevreul  communicated  a 
short  paper  by  M.  Bonvallet,  who  aesurea  us  he  has  been 
aUe  to  extract  c<niBiderable  quantities  of  vanadium,  or  rather 
vanadio  add,  from  the  clays  of  Chantilly,  but  that  he  has 
not  <mce  met  with  this  substance  in  the  tertiary  clays  of  the 
environs  of  Paris.  The  foreseen  appHcatitms  of  this,  oom' 
pazatively  spewing,  new  metal,  tmd  towanb  tin  art 
dyeing,  ntt  who  knows  but  what  important  benefits  may  be 


g^ed  by  photography  in  the  application  of  such  a  sub- 
stance! 

A  certain  panunte  worm  which  inhabits  the  muscular ' 
tissue  in  the  human  species  is  at  present,  acccoding  to  M. 
Virchon,  very  common  at  Berlin.    This  worm  is  uie  Try 
china  tpiraUs ;  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  zoobgical 
rarity, 

M.  Isidore  Titscri,  who  is  well  known  on  the  Continent 
by  his  inde&ti^ble  researches  in  agriculture,  has  just  made 
known  tJie  existence  of  butyric  add  in  various  manures, 
and  in  the  soil.  This  add  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  in 
butter ;  he  recently  found  it  again  in  the  greasy  matter 
contained  in  sheep's  wool.  M.  Isidore  Pierre  is  the  fizst 
person  who  sigDahses  this  product  in  the  soU. 

I  regret  to  mj  the  Pans  papers  announce  the  death  of 
M.  Boitard,  one  of  our  aUeet  natuxaliats ;  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  his  loss  will  be  much  folt  in  the  adentifie 
world.  Bc^any  and  entomc^i^  were  the  acrenoea  in  whidi 
he  acquired  moat  of  his  well-aeeerved  reputation,  and  his 
name  will  be  long  fiuniliar    stadents  of  natural  histoiy. 


r  jastadeii 


COSVKRTCTa  POSITIVE  INTO  NKGATIVEK. 

StR, — should  not  venture  to  write  upon  this  subject,  as 
you  have  so  many  able  correspondents  upon  all  the  various 
modes  of  operation  in  photography,  had  I  not  observed  in 
your  journal  of  late  one  or  two  articles  which  appear  to  be 
quite  erroneous,  both  as  to  the  means  employed  and  the 
original  inventor.  My  late  friend,  Mr.  Aroher,  says : 
"  Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
muriatic  acid,  add  one  part  of  this  solution  to  six  of  water ; 
pour  over  the  fucture  evenly,  it  will  doe^em  the  tomea  imme- 
diately, the  {Hcture  almost  disaj^earmg,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  a  beautiful  white  dcture  will  be  Imnigfat  ont." 
This  is  the  only  and  the  nrst  intimation  we  have  of  the 
process  now  culed  the  alabastrine,  and  claimed  now  by  so 
many ;  it,  however,  exclusively  bekHigB  to  the  late  3^.  Archer, 
who  communicated  it  to  me  so  long  ance  as  1860,  and  then 
published  it  in  his  book  of  the  same  year.  There  are  many 
modifications  of  the  above,  but,  without  doubt,  this  is  the 
best  and  the  original  mode.  Many  trials  have  been  made 
to  convert  the  podtive  picture  into  a  native,  all  of  which 
have  turned  out  more  or  lees  a  fiulure.  I  now  give  a  mode 
which  has  not  been  published,  to  my  knowledge,l>y  any  one, 
based  upon  the  above,  and  tho  credit,  if  any,  of  which  I 
take,  therefore,  to  myself,  having  for  six  years  experimented 
therein — and  assure  all  those  who  choose  to  attend  to  my 
directions  that  they  may  obtain  a  clear,  sharp,  and  dense 
native,  at  all  times,  from  a  good  pcdiive,  having  all  the 
hw  tones  and  intermediate  shades  which  render  a  pioture 
more  or  lees  beauMfol,  as  they  appear  or  not;  it  possesses,  also, 
this  advantage,  that  yon  may  show  a  party  the  jncture  at  onoe 
as  a  podtive  and  be  certain  tmt  the  paper  prooft  will  be  exactly 
like  the  one  shown,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  usual  mode 
dT  taking  negatives,  and  which  can  only  be  looked  at  br  an 
experienced  eye,  and  often,  even  then,  is  not  at  all  the  thing 
expected.  After  whitening  the  picture,  as  above  describe^ 
next  wash  it  in  clean  hot  water,  tikm  take  thirty  drops  of  the 
liquor  ammonia,  P.L.,  and  add  about  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water;  mix  them  intimatdyand  pour  evenlyover  the  podtive: 
continue  to  pour  it  off  and  on,  when  the  picture  will  assiuou 
a  dark  tone  and  continue  to  darken  until  it  arrives  at  a 
dense  black,  but  still  retains  a  semi-transparent  appearance 
and  never  lodng  its  half  tones.  Should  ammonia  used 
once  be  used  again,  the  mcture  will  assume  a  purple  tone, 
which  will  print  better  than  the  first.  I  must  i^,  that^ 
in  order  to  succeed  in  this  process,  the  glass  must  moaned 
with  even  more  care  than  usual,  or  the  film  wiff,  to  a 
certainty,  be  washed  off  the  glass.  After  the  tone  required 
is  obtained  well  wash  in  hot  water  again,  dry  spoatanwudy, 
andvamiah,  Fred.  DBsrai^AM,  CE.^ 
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PLATE-CLEAinNO  LIQUID. 

Sib,— The  foUowiiig  aolation  for  cleaning  f^iasB  plates  wUI 
be  foimd  effident  and  economical : — Dissohre  two  onnces  of 
comnMHi  TaahiD{[  BOda  in  half  a  pnt  of  vann  water,  and 
when  the  coda  u  diasolred — bat  not  till  then — add  four 
oanceB  of  common  salt,  or  more,  to  make  a  sattiiated 
ooIutitHi.  Stir  till  diesolved,  and  bottle  for  use ;  adding  an 
ooDce  of  the  finest  Tripoli  powder.  After  cleaning  the 
plates  with  this  liquid,  be  earful  to  wipe  the  edges  with  a 
wet  cloth,  and  then  with  a. dry  one,  to  remove  any  portion 
of  the  solution  that  may  adhea«,  and  which  will  deoompoeo 
the  eilTer  bath. 

There  is  another  mode  of  nsing  the  liquid,  which  Bares  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  when  many  plates  are  to  be  cleaned. 
Slake  a  sufficient  quantity,  of  uUi  the  above  strength,  and 
without  the  addition  of  l>if>oIi.  Steep  the  plates  in  thia 
for  several  hoars,  or  all  night,  and  take  out  one  phite  at  a 
time,  drain  it,  rinie  it  in  a  pan  of  deui  water,  mbrang  both 
Burboes  well  with  a  wet  cloth,  linse  it  agun  and  stand  on 
end.  "When  a  dozen  [^tes  fe^rre  been  thw  treated,  wipe 
them  dry  with  one  diapn  dotib,  and  polidi  with  another, 
when  they  will  be  found  Beautifully  clean,  with  a  surface  of 
neat  brilliancy.  The  common  glan  requires  more  cleaning 
Uias  the  patent  plate,  and  a  longer  soudng  in  tiie  salt  and 
soda  stdntion,  which  can  be  used  sgain  and  again  to  the  last 
dK^    X.  X. 

ECONOMISING  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  seen  several  iettexs  in  the  different 
journals  respecting  the  great  waste  of  silver  itf  ^lotographers, 
one  of  which  recommended  the  use  of  blotting  paper  for 
draining  plates  when  removed  from  the  nitrate  bath. 
There  is,  Iwwever,  a  much  simpler  plan  than  this,  and 
though  a  great  many  of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  it,  there  are,  I  thinK,  a  good  many  who  are  not. 

The  plan  is  this:— Take  the  plate  by  one  comer,  and  rest 
the  oppomte  corner  in  a  clean,  dry,  glass  measure ;  then  leas 
the  cuner  yon  hold  in  your  hand  against  the  wall,  and  let 
it  stand  Bar  a  nunute  or  so.  The  quantity  <ii  silver  sedation 
saved  by  this  means,  even  from  small  |dateB,  is  quite 
snrprinng.   H.  M. 

SEW  DRY  FR0CES8. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  the  following  corrections  in  the 
article  on  a  new  dry  process  in  your  number  &x  the  36th 
ultimo : — In  section  3,  line  9,  for  "  their  potation  "  read 

thin  potations."  In  section  9  -place  the  comma  (,)  after 
"  6  parts  "  and  "  1  part,"  respectively.     J.  B.  HocKm. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
.  Mottled  Appearamcr  in  the  "Waxku  Papkr  pRornss.— 
EBab  writes  that  th«  first  or  second  time  he  uses  a  new  bath  for 
senntieing  waxed  paper  for  tfa«  negatiTe  process,  he  is  alwavs 
tronUed  with  patches  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  othOT  parts  of  ue 
sheet,  He  is  certi^n  that  It  cannot  arise  from  an  insufficient  Ume  of 
floaUng  on  the  silver  bath,  as  he  has  tried  all  times  of  exposure  to 
its  action,  and  it  seems  to  be  worse  the  longer  it  is  being  made 
sensitive.  The  canse  of  this  effect  is,  that  the  newly-made  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  previously  saturated  with*iodide  of  silver, 
and  conitequently  when  the  sheet  of  iodised  waxed  paper  is  floated 
for  any  length  of  time  on  the  bath,  the  iodide  of  silver  which  is  at 
lirst  formed,  is  partially  redissolved ;  and  this  taUnc  place  to  a 
oreater  extent  as  the  abeet  Is  kept  longer  ia  contact  with  tiie  bi^ 
fully  exidahis  onr  correspondanvs  remarks.  The  remedv  for  this 
will  be,  to  saturate  the  Mlver  bath  irith  Iodide  of  silver  by  adding 
at)ODt  half  a  grain  of  iodide  of  pota»»iinm  to  f>«rh  ounce  of  the  bath, 
and  well  agitating,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  before 
Altering. 

Akaltkis  ot  CoLututoir. — It  ma^  easily  be  ascertained  whethw 
the  iodidng  solution  contains  iodide  of  cadmium,  potassium,  or 
ammonium,  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  portion  of  the  solu- 
*tton  Hstf  add  to  it  twice  its  bulk  of  pure  anhydrous  etiier;  if  a 
predpitatMs  formed,  iodide  of  potssdnm  is  the  salt  lued.  To 
another  portion  add  a  dnm  of  ammonia;  if  a  precipitate  be  fwmed 
in  this  case,  there  is  probably  cadmium  presmt,  whilst  an  absence 
of  a  preripitatv  in  both  pn«ca  ahowa  that  ioAIilo  of  aimnonlum  has 
Ix^n  i»od. 


TO  OOBBESPONDENTS. 

In  oar  ucrf  mmteruiUtefffcmmfmpariaafjNvrr  tfSlrJ.F.  IT.AneM 
Bart^  r.HA,  fut^  SHrinWeil  tOagmiu,  md  Ac  nmmmetmtnt  mf  m 
ttrkt^ arlkltt  Ifr.  Akrmdtr  Watt,  em  "PkoHfrirkk  AAirw;  Mrir 
Caiuet  aniJltmmti."  StAteribm  t»mmtiiei»ff  tim  tW  mm  relamt  tHtt 
tlu>rlljihaveprmnuaiollir'»alargitlutimeimtm  vftStfrommtfOit  n»- 
loglgpAte  Art.  xAidk,  Im  'he  roar  My  ^  Ac  immlor,  Mr.  ff.  Ftr  TtObot,  U 
ID  tutwt  preparation.  jVoArMMmMi^  Ac  tmeem  wUA  Aof  oHtmM  am- 
rndtaeovrt  to  make  the  tkamf  patkt,  mMA  ttad  la  McAnei  ia  aarfaad- 
natiHn  act.  more  MUjr  o/  acem  (oMtilntft,  «w  aloS  tf  ma  smom  rtH  laHffM 
wUh  oar  praeat  po$ttiaa;  and  toe  Acr^tev  btg  amr  firietUlt  ta  taHarft 
ttm  more  oar  ^Atrt  of  attfulMti,  bf  reeoamaiaaof  As  "  PBoroOBAmc 
Nxws  "  to  Amc  iif  Mnr  ae^aoMaaeei  «cAo  have  mot  get  maUed  AflMrfm  of 
the  information  afforded  weet^  ia  oar  eolamiu. 

R.  A.  W.— Will  the  gentkinan  who,  la  recent  ntunben  of  tlM  "Paoro- 
GRAFHic  Nkits."  so  graphically  ileacrlbad,  under  these  hiltlnla,  a  nboto- 

ahic  trip  up  tho  Wye,  kindly  Inform  na  where  a  letter  may  be  wfcnvsaed 
HlhlmT 

Tbb  SnaaoBCOFic  Kxcuaxoi  Club.— Commnnlcatioiis  have  boeu  received 

from  J.  W.  a.— H.  H.— J.  R  A.  H.-J.  8.  O.— S.  8.  D.— R,  M.— H.  W.  L. 

— F.  H.  Spteimat  PhotoffngOi  (whhoat  Trhlch  no  niune  can  be  taiaerted) 
hare  been  received  from  the  fitst  Ave  only  of  the  above:  as  the  eonptete 
Uct  will  be  Inserted  in  onr  next,  attention  la  raaneatad  to  tU*  point. 

T-  C. — Try  the  following  plan : — Add  a  tew  Kraina  of  'cadmlimi  to 

ymir  bath  and  boll  It  vktlontly  In  a  clean  Fktrcnee  Sask  tar  hatf-anJioiir: 
allow  It  to  oool,  and  filter;  theU  add  solution  of  carbonate  ot  aods,  drop  bj- 
drop,  until  there  la  a  permanent  predpltate,  and  filter  anln.  Kext  add 
acetic  add  until  there  la  a  faintly  add  reaction,  and  the  bath  aagkt  ta  be  ia 
first-rate  woiUng  order:  If,  however.  It  be  net  no,  yon  mast  eoucMs  that 
aomething  baa  got  Into  it  which  has  rahwd  It,  and  the  best  plas  WlD  be  to 
discard  It  in  tovour  of  a  new  bath. 

J-  W.  L.— We  are  ^ad  yon  approve  of  the  apparatua.  1.  Perfaapa  the  lenses 
may  require  a  Hole  final  aqjiistment ;  that  can  seldom  be  done  oometly  by 
the  camera  maker,  bnt  reqidres  the  o|terator  to  work  wtth  tbem  oaee  or 
twice  to  find  out  what  la  rndly  wanted.  X  Notbinc  but  ocular  loapectkM 
on  the  ground  fiam  wIU  aaawer  thla  question.  3  and  4.  Periuvs  tbe  co(- 
lodkin  had  not  perfectly  setfled. 

SuNnKAK.— We  hardly  understand  your  queaUon.  Of  tbe  two  coUeffloas  yoa 
mention,  the  one  which  dries  rouDd  the  neck  of  the  bottle  In  rooRh  ftlma. 
which  are  liable  to  drop  off  on  to  the  plate.  Is  of  a  eontractOe  Und,  wbOst 
the  other,  which  adhere*  cloeely  to  the  nedc.  leaviog  an  epaqaa  fllBi,  fa  of 
the  potrdery  variety.  Tbe  former  kind  may  be  converted  loto  tin  latter  1^ 
many  plant,  and  bccomea  apontaneooaly  ao  on  keephig. 

W.  R.  H.— The  procaea  you  have  tried  ia  not  one  of  the  beat,  and  only  very 
cKperienced  phott^raphen  can  hope  to  ancceed  at  It  WSl  iboukl  kdvlae 
you  to  attempt  the  ooUodlo-albumen  or  FothcrgtU  pioctss  bi  prefHenee: 
the  reanlU  win  be  better,  and  '^111  be  dbt^ned  at  a  nr  less  expcndKore  eC 
patience  and  Ikflnrea.  We  thank  you  fbr  jonroffa<ed  diagram  efthe  OtmrnA. 
and  ahall  be  very  pleaaed  to  recdve  it. 

A  CoHSTAKT  SnaKBiBxa.— If  there  is  any  copyright  attached  to  the  lltho- 
graph,  yon  wonid  be  cleoily  In  error  to  attempt  to  sell  a  pbotograiAk  copy 
of  it;  but  if  It  be  one  to  wMoh  there  is  no  copyright,  you  wOl  be  oulttodlo 
scU  ai  many  coplet  as  yon  pleaae,  provided  yon  employed  a  UUNcraph  ef 
yonr  own  to  take  the  copy  from,  and  not  the  one  sent  to  jvaaj  your 
enstonter,  unleaa  yon  had  her  express  pomlsslotL 

BOXACCOKD  AiUTEDB.— Your  black  ramish  la  too  brittk ;  add  somelhhis  to 
It  whkh  will  tend  to  give  it  tooc^ineaa  when  It  Is  dry,  such  aa  aolotkMi  of 
India-mbber,  or  a  few  dnqn  of  drying  olL  Some  nsefnl  InRxiDatkMi  on  thb 
point  maybe  fbond  on  conanltingtbe  Index  of  our  ftnt  vtdume. 

Stitfid  SiiBecaiBEit.— We  think  your  bath  li  more  to  blame  than  yourarif. 
Some  organic  matter  has  most  likely  flmnd  access  to  it,  whkh  has  cwued 
It  to  act  aa  j'ou  deacrfbe.  Treat  it  In  the  manner  recommended  to  "  V.  C" 

BbOTC. 

C.  E— AddnUtUeacellcacldtothemllkandballlt;  Olterfhim  the  curd.  Tbe 
dear  solution  will  answer  the  purpose.  Ntarioa's  paper  la  the  one  asnally 
employed.  When  acetic  add  la  ree<«niMndad,  tbe  best  glacial  should  be 
used,  onleea  some  other  sort  Is  stated. 

OooDWiLL— The  forroala  for  the  toning  bath  la  not  good.  TW  tho  one  efvcn 
in  one  of  the  Brat  numbera  of  the  preaent  votnme  (by  e),  and  yoa  Wuliava 
no  dlfflcnlty  In  obtdalng  good  dark  brown  or  black  bmes. 

W.  O.  P.— We  are  musk  otOIged  tat  the  trouble  yon  have  taka  to  Ibrwacd  a 
copy  of  the  paper,  ft  had,  howrrar,  pravlooaly  i^poaved  hi  the  pages  of  a 
contt-mponuy. 

Mann  LK.— Theoretically,  tbe  dlvldons  at  the  end  ot  tbe  beam  would  bav* 
more  valne  titan  those  towards  the  centre,  bnt  In  praotloe  the  dMIeieime  ta 
found  to  be  so  alight  that  it  Is  never  regarded  even  In  the  bast  halaarw 

W.  H.  B.— The  stereogram  la  very  good;  If  ai^thhig,  thateaa  is  a  Qttle  toe 
red,  bnt  eome  persona  prthr  a  rather  wand  eolonr.  We  shall  be  plaaaed  tn 
receive  the  particulars  of  the  proocsa. 

GRATKniL.— Do  away  with  the  top  and  aide  curtains,  exoqtt  In  very  biigfat 
weather.   From  your  letter,  we  fancy  yon  have  not  ll^t  eoongfa. 

D.  — A  good  lens,  wight  light,  and  efaer^cals,  in  first-rate  condUioo,  ore  all 
that  are  wanted  to  take  uistantaneons  pletmm 

H.  D.— Wc  regret  to  hear  of  yonr  ocddent;  wc  will  oorammdcate  your  kind 

offer  of  advice  to  onr  oorrcapondcnt. 
T.  Ratirwd.— We  will  Inquire. 
Conmnnloatkm  dedhied  with  thanks.— Nostmsn. 

Ute  Inlbrmatlon  required  by  the  following  oorrespoBdenta  la  eUher  saeb  aa 
we  are  imable  to  glra^  or  It  lias  appeared  In  roetot  nunben  at  Dm 
"pROtoounna  Hawa:*'— O.  A.  R^-^.  1^  E^-Sav.  0. 0.— awgeo. 

IM  Tmi-i.  U-S.  B.— a.  J.  J.— &  Artridfe.-'J.  &  OTert«.-43.  K.— 
KnoaUan.— W.  li-— O.  H.  W.— I,  W.  W.-Inqulier.-G  IL  Fafaia^W.  V. 
Bnmaid.-a  A.  H.-H.  and  3.  Widter.-lola.-H.  &  I— One  la  a  Fix. 


CaieM  for  Bindiuj  VoUuir  II.  kaae  btea  pr^farmL  prke  U.  M.  each.  Sa^- 
aeribett  atof  AoM  ActrropMi  boaad  bg  Aa  faW Wg»^  ia  Ac  us— i  i 
pries  2c.,  jactedtaff  Ac  rioA  case. 


*a*  AD  edltorUl  communleatlons  should  be  sddrsased  to  Mr.  CaooxiSi  care 
of  Messrs.  CAam.t,  Prttkk,  and  Oalfis,  La  Bella  Sanvage  Yard.  Mvate 
letters  for  the  Editor,  l(  addnaiwd  to  tbe  oMee^  ahoald  be  n^rkad  "  pctnta." 
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